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MODERN   FRANKFORT. 


In  times  lik^  the  present,  when  the  most  ex- 
citing political  dishes  are  served  up  to  us  every 
day  with  an  abundance  and  variety  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  the  world,  we  are 
apt  to  become  dainty  and  fastidious,  and  to 
turn  with  indifference  from  those  which  are 
less  highly  flavored,  or  whose  flavor  is  less  to 
our  taste.  We  must  own  that  this  has  been 
the  case  with  us  as  regards  the  so-called  Ger- 
man National  Parliament.  We  have  regulai^ 
ly  skipped  those  columns  in  the  newspapers 
which  stood  under  the  unpromising  heading  of 
"  State  of  Germany,"  or  **  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort;" or  have  only  consented  to  wade 
through  them  when  there  was  nothing  better, 
or  rather  nothing  worse  to  be  had.  Of  all 
the  provisional  governments,  dictatorships,  and 
presidentships,  which  during  the  last  few 
months  have  undertaken  to  reform  the  abus- 
es of  government,  that  belonging  to  Baron 
Gagem  has  interested  us  the  least ;  and  even 
the  monstrous  fact  of  the  election  of  a  power 
by  those  who  had  no  power  to  elect,  to  be 
placed  in  authority  over  the  powers  that  al- 
ready exist  —  though  the  most  daring  anom- 
aly in  these  all-daring  times — ^failed  to  excite 
us  to  more  than  a  passing  wonder  as  to  what 
on  earth  the  good  Germans  would  now  be 
about.  In  short,  we  felt  that  though,  right  or 
wrong,  they  were  working  at  something,  and 
that  not  in  a  comer  but  in  the  face  of  all  na- 
tions, yet  it  would  be  long  enough  before  any 
thing  definite  came  of  their  consultations,  and 
soon  enough  to  try  and  understand  it  when  that 
time  came. 

The  truth  is,  we  had  never  sufficient  &ith 
in  the  grievances  of  the  Germans  to  have  any 
interest  in,  or  even  patience  with,  the  means 
they  have  undertaken  to  redress  them.  They 
had  always  appeared  to  us  such  a  happy  peo- 
ple, with  their  small  taxes,  cheap  livine,  and 
petty  titles — ^their  shut-up  shops  during  dinneiv 
time  and  siesta,  their  thin  beer  and  delicious 
music  in  the  evening,  and  their  smothering 
cigai^snoke  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  corpu- 
lency all  the  day  long,  that  we  could  never 
bring  ourselves  to  look  upon  them  in  the  lieht 
of  a  persecuted  race,  but  rather  wondered  ^y 
they  were  not  a  contented  one.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  though  the  aflUrs  of 
Germany  were  nominally  administered  by  a 
Diet  representing  the  different  States  of  the 
Empie,  yet  that,  in  pomt  of  fact,  Austria 
idone  ruled  the  Diet ;  and  that  whateyer  reso- 
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lutions  for  reform  might  be  passed  in  the  small 
representative  chamber  of  the  lesser  powers, 
such  as  Baden,  Darmstadt,  &c.,  they  were  in- 
variably stifled  in  their  further  necessary  pas- 
sage through  the  Diet  itself.  Still,  even 
through  this  reluctant  and  impracticable  chan- 
nel, it  is  certain  that  some  small  amount  of  re- 
form was  occasionallv  wrung — ^witness  the  Zoll- 
verein  throughout  Germany — and  more  might 
have  been  expected  had  the  people  been 
content  to  wait,  or  rather,  had  the  French 
Kcvolution  not  happened,  or  had  the  German 
students  been  locked  up  in  their  chambers. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  one  with  sound  English 
feelings  to  enter  into  the  grievances  of  a  peo- 
ple who,  as  they  freely  admit  on  all  hands, 
have  enjoyed  great  exemption  from  taxation,  a 
flourishing  commerce,  an  incomipt  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  perfect  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion— even  to  the  denial  of  religion 
itself;  or  to  believe  that,  in  the  right  of  pub- 
lic discussion,  in  universal  suffirage,  aud  in  the 
uncontrolled  liberty  of  the  press,  will  be  found 
the  panacea  for  all  such  evils  as  they  may, 
nevertheless,  have  to  suffer.  But  in  this  the 
Germans  themselves  have  implicit  faith;  for 
with  all  their  present  disaffection  to  the  old 
regime^  the  worst  unkindness  they  lay  to  its 
charge  is,  that  they  were  restricted  from  the 
discussion  of  politics,  either  in  the  form  of 
popular  meetings  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  Time,  therefore,  must  prove 
whether  these  privileges  will  really  bring 
them  what  they  covet,  or  whether,  in  the 
means  they  have  taken  to  acquire  these  and 
something  more,  they  have  not  committed  a 
great  blunder,  as  well  as  no  little  sin. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  shower  of  pamphlets  and 
babel  of  words  which  the  first  riotous  jubilee 
of  loosened  pens  and  tongues  has  occasioned 
—every  one  looking  eagerly  at  the  future,  but 
none  dwelling  upon  the  past — it  has  been  so 
difficult,  even  upon  the  spot,  to  trace  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months,  to  know  precise- 
ly what  was  meant  by  the  "  Pro  Parlament^^^ 
or  the  '*  Sitting  of  the  Fifty,"  that  we  scruple 
less  in  giving  our  readers  a  short  summary  of 
that  which  it  gave  us  some  trouble  to  learn. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  the 
cause  of  Reform,  more  or  less  reasonable  or 
treasonable  in  its  demands,  has  been  fighting 
and  preparing  in  Germany,  not  only  among 
associations  of  private  individuals — illegal,  of 
course — but  also  by  an  open  party  of  public 


men  in  the  Chambers  of  those  States  which 
had  granted  their  subjects  a  form  of  represen- 
tation. Among  these  latter,  Baron  Uagem 
had  long  been  known  as  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
treme Opposition  in  the  Chambers  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  of  which  he  was  a  deputy.  Dis- 
appointed, however,  in  his  efK)rts,  ana  finding 
no  favorable  occasion  for  action,  he  retired,  as 
much  in  disgust  as  in  disgrace,  to  his  estate, 
where  he  lived  in  seclusion  for  nine  years,  de- 
voting himself,  Cincinnatus-like,  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture.  The  French  Bevolution 
now  broke  out;  and  almost  every  German 
State  became  convulsed  to  its  centre.  Gagem 
left  his  fields ;  men  of  kindred  opinions  rallied 
together ;  and  seven  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
form party,  Gagern  being  one  of  them,  met  at 
Heidelberg,  to  deliberate,  both  as  to  the  means 
of  stemming  the  exigences  of  the  times  and 
of  taking  advantage  of  them.  It  was  now 
Reform  against  Revolution  ;  a  different  order 
of  thino:s  aa:ainst  total  disorder.  The  result 
of  this  meeting  was  an  invitation,  in  the  names 
of '  these  seven,  to  the  chief  men  in  Germany 
known  as  the  friends  of  the  liberal  cause, 
summoning  them  to  assemble  upon  a  certain 
day  at  Frankfort,  for  the  avowea  discussion  of 
public  affairs.  The  day  arrived,  and  with  it 
the  self-appointed  deputies,  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred,  who  were  received  in  Frankfort 
with  tears,  and  embraces,  and  triumphal  arches. 
This  was  the  **Pro  Parlament,^' 

Thus  far  every  step  they  had  taken,  however 
justified  by  the  general  paralysis  of  rulers  and 
cabinets,  and  by  the  increasing  insubordina- 
tion of  the  people,  had  been,  strictly  speaking, 
illegal.  Now  the  sovereigns  gave  a  certain 
sanction  to  the  matter,  by  sending  seventeen 
**  Vertrauen*s  Manner,^*  or  men  of  confi- 
dence, to  Frankfort,  not  as  protestants  against 
the  Assembly,  or  spies  upon  its  acts,  but  as 
open  and  friendly  participators  in  it,  —  thus 
giving  the  body  an  indirect  authority  by  their 
very  presence.  These  six  hundred  individuals 
had  no  comfortable  five  florins  a-day  to  main- 
tain them,  and  some  of  them  had  come  from 
a  considerable  distance,  so,  after  a  few  days 
more  of  general  festivity  than  of  serious  de- 
liberation, they  broke  up  and  dispersed ;  leav- 
ing a  committee  of  fifty  to  sit  till  the  univei^ 
sal-suffrage  elections  should  have  returned  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people.  These 
fifty  were  of  a  very  radical  complexion  —  the 
restoration  of  German  nationality  their  chief 
dream,  and  the  war  with  Denmark  the  rash 
consequence.  After  sitting  about  a  month, 
and  doing  this  and  other  mischief,  this  body 
was  again  absorbed  in  the  more  regularly 
chosen  deputies  who  now  assembled  again  at 
Frankfort,  many  of  the  fifty  retaining  office 


as  members  of  the  Parliament  itself.  Mean- 
while the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
pursuing  the  same  policy  which  most  of  the 
German  sovereigns  had  adopted,  or  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  namely,  that  of  calling  to 
their  councils  men  whom  they  had  most  mis- 
trusted, had  appointed  Baron  Gagem  his  prime 
minister, — an  office  which  he  accepted  and 
held,  till  required  to  exchange  it  for  that  of 
President  of  the  Parliament.  From  which 
time  his  history,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Assem- 
bly, is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated. 

Little,  therefore,  as  one  can  sympathize 
with,  or  trust  the  proceedings  of  a  lx)dy  of 
men,  who,  while  all  was  confusion  around,  and 
the  utmost  circumspection  requisite  to  vindi- 
cate their  position,  have  begun  by  an  nnjust 
aggressive  war,  and  persist  in  continuing  it ; 
and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  justify  the  manner 
in  which  the  parliament  at  Frankfort  com- 
menced, and  perfectly  impossible  as  it  is  to 
throw  any  light  on  what  they  intend  doing ; 
yet  the  outward  face  of  this  political  drama  — 
farce  or  tragedy,  as  it  may  prove  —  is  one  of 
no  common  interest.  It  has  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  most  notorious  characters  of  mod- 
em Germany  for  its  actors,  and  the  pictur- 
esque and  historical  locality  of  the  old  city  of 
Frankfort  for  its  scenery.  Everything  that 
you  see  and  hear  shows  that  you  are  on  the 
spot  where  experiments  on  a  gigantic  scale  are 
in  progress  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  that  you 
are  in  the  centre  of  a  modem  political  fermen- 
tation, carried  on,  if  not  with  much  greater 
promise  of  a  sound  and  healthy  result  than  in 
Paris,  yet,  at  all  events,  with  a  greater  show 
of  eamestness  and  decomm.  You  see  that  if 
the  Germans  are  trying  to  deceive  any  body  in 
their  present  expectations,  it  is  first  and  fore- 
most themselves ;  that  they  have  the  serious 
form  and  intention  of  business,  though,  from 
the  noise  they  make  about  it,  business  to  which 
they  are  unaccustomed,  and  for  which  it  re- 
mams  to  be  proved  whether  they  be  at  all  com- 
petent. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  the 
locality,  they  are  in  the  right  place.  Frank- 
fort seems  the  natural  home  ror  all  political 
meetings.  It  has  been  the  neutral  ground 
where  all  parties  could  meet.  A  free  repub- 
lic itself,  it  is  within  its  walls  that  the  most  ab- 
solute monarchs  have  been  chosen  and  crowned. 
There  is  a  significant  history  of  the  past  in  its 
strong  gates,  and  high  houses,  and  narrow 
streets,  and  its  Romer  hall  lined  with  the  pic- 
tures of  the  emperors  of  Germany  —  where, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  last  vacant  space 
was  filled  up  by  the  last  monarch  who  formally 
bore  that  title — which  many  a  modem  deputy 
may,  perhaps,  read  with  an  exulting  sense  of 
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preeent  freedom ;  bat  there  b  also  a  deep 
moral  in  the  lovely  gardens  into  which  the  old 
belligerent  walls  have  been  transformed,  and 
which  now  encircle  the  city  with  one  verdant 
bower,  on  which  we  would  have  them  more 
especially  ponder  with  an  earnest  sense  of  fa- 
tare  responsibility.  The  present  walls  of 
Frankfort  have  been  literally  reared  by  peace, 
and  her  bulwarks  by  prosperity.  Every  tree 
which  now  overshadows  the  groups  daily 
swarming  in  these  unique  promenades,  tells  of 
that  totid  freedom  from  all  war's  alarms  which 
the  countnr  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  with  the  parliament  must  rest  the 
blame  if  that  freedom  be  interrupted. 

Meanwhile,  here  in  these  gardens,  as  well 
as  in  eveiy  place  of  public  resort  in  the  city, 
may  be  seen  and  heard  those  signs  of  in- 
cruised  bustle  and  activity  which  the  presence 
of  the  National  Assembly  excites.  The 
hotels  are  crammed  full,  while,  upon  the 
strength  of  having  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  aidditional  individuals  in  the  city  —  all  of 
them  with  the  unusually  liberal  sum  of  five 
florins,  or  nine  shillings,  a-day,  to  spend,  and 
that  not  their  own — the  hotel-keepers  have 
most  cunninely  raised  their  prices.  The  ci- 
gar-venders snould  do  the  same,  for  the  din  of 
voices  and  the  smoke  of  cigars  are  equally  in- 
cessant. If  you  step  into  any  public  room 
toward  dining  or  supping  hours  you  are  deaf- 
ened and  stifled.  Never,  even  in  Qermany, 
was  there  known  sach  a  consumption  of  tobac- 
co and  waste  of  breath.  Woras  and  smoke 
are  suspiciously  close  together.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion now  for  eveiT  bod v  to  talk  politics,  or,  at 
least,  to  show  that  they  may  talk  what  they 
imagine  to  be  politics,  withotit  let  or  hindrance, 
and  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Here  and  there 
may  be  seen  a  quiet,  business-like  individual, 
reading  or  writing  in  complete  abstraction,  or 
two  friends  engaged  in  confidential  conversation 
in  their  usoaf  tones  of  voice ;  for  you  might 
openly  repeat  to  your  neighbor  the  greatest 
State  secret  in  the  world,  without  fear  of  its 
going  any  further :  but  otherwise  all  are  talk- 
ing as  loud  as  they  can,  and  many  thumping 
the  table  with  their  knives  and  forks  besides. 
If  yoa  strain  your  ears  you  may  hear  the 
names  of  the  favorite  liberal  deputies,  or  the 
words  Patriotismus,  Einheit,  and  NaHcnaU- 
tat,  with  a  few  more  similar  expressions,  recur- 
ring in  the  universal  din,  as  regularly  as  the 
leading  words  in  a  catch;  and  a  stranger 
might  go  away  with  the  impression  that  all 
these  noisy  talkers  were  only  saying  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  and  perhaps  not  be 
so  very  hr  wrong  either. 

Even  among  the  common  walkers  in  the 
promenades,  and  passers  in  the  streets,  you 


see  that  there  is  something  unusual  going  on. 
They  are  decorous  and  orderly  —  that  is,  the 
higher  and  respectable  classes — but  they  have 
a  conceited,  important  look,  as  if  the  transac- 
tions of  the  day  greatly  increased  their  indi- 
vidual consequence.  They  knit  their  brows, 
and  stroke  their  beards,  with  an  air  of  profound 
senatorial  abstraction,  and  even  puflf  their  ci- 
gars with  a  certain  self-satisfied  sense  of  having 
**  ein  Parlament.'*  In  other  respects,  too,  the 
state  of  the  times  is  shown  hj  the  improved 
behaviour  of  the  officials.  They  have  the 
politeness  of  men  who  are  trembling  for 
their  places,  and  who  would  not  give  offence 
for  the  world,  by  look  or  deed.  Never  were 
travellers  so  civilly  treated  in  Germany,  at 
postoffice,  passportofiice,  and  other  bureaux, 
as  they  are  now.  But,  by  the  same  reason, 
the  people  have  as  much  deteriorated.  They 
are  rude  and  uncourteous  if  addressed,  carry 
a  scarce  suppressed  insolence  in  look  and  man- 
ner, while  the  remarks  openly  uttei^d  as  the 
well-appointed  Bethmann  carriage  drives  past 
on  the  promenades,  testify  how  much  the  same 
feeling  against  the  rich,  which  exists  in  France, 
has  e^nded  here. 

The  German  cockade,  black,  red,  and  yel- 
low, is  universally  worn  —  generally  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  button,  staring  directly  in 
front  of  the  hat  or  cap,  like  a  ferocious  Poly- 
phemus' eye ;  frequently  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  rough-bearded  countenance  beneath, 
but  sometimes  contrasting  ludicrously  with  a 
peaceful  inane  fiice,  which  looks  half  fright- 
ened at  what  it  has  mounted.  Hoses  of  black, 
red,  and  gold,  for  the  use  of  ladies,  are  to  be 
seen  in  ihe  shop  windows;  but,  whether  to 
their  credit  or  not,  we  never  saw  a  woman  of 
any  kind  wearing  the  colors  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  vagaries  of  dress  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  other  sex,  especially  to  snoobish- 
looking  vouths,  anxiously  nourishing  beards 
which  will  not  come,  who  walk  about  with 
ugly»  open,  bull-throats,  and  broad  beaver 
hats  and  feathers,  as  if  the  unity  of  Germany 
nil  depended  upon  their  looking  like  mounts- 
bauks. 

The  booksellera'  shops  are  also  highly  sig- 
nificant  of  the  times.  Their  shelves  nroan 
beneath  the  weight  of  new  pamphlets.  For  it 
is  ihe  same  with  writing  as  with  speaking. 
Every  f)ody  is  anxious  to  show  that  his  pen  as 
well  as  his  tongae  is  at  liberty ;  and  there  is 
no  one  so  obscure  who  does  not  think  it  his 
duty  to  give  a  kick  of  spite  at  the  dying  lion 
of  German  Absolutism,  or  a  helping  hand  to 
the  risine  form,  indefinite  and  unsubstantial  as 
it  b,  of  German  Unity,  People's  Sovereignty, 
Parliamentary  Suprema(nr,  Imperial  Beeency, 
or  what  not.   The  pamphlets  lie  piled  in  heaps, 
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for  no  ordinary  bookseller's  tables  and  shelves 
have  room  to  show  one-tenth  of  their  &ces. 
They  have  grown  up,  stage  above  staee,  for 
want  of  ground  space,  like  the  Jews'  houses 
in  the  Jewish  quarter.  Toss  them  over  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  you  see  an  epitome  of  the 
prevailing  ideas  collected  in  their  titles.  The 
word  Deutsche  in  various  forms  of  conjtmo- 
tion,  occurs  over  and  over  again.  There  are 
regular  sets  of  das  Deutsche  Parlamenty  die 
Deutsche  Pressfreiheity  die  Deutsche  Nafion^ 
das  Deutsche  Volk,  and  about  five  hundred 
of  das  Deutsche  Reich,  The  old  Deutsche 
Vatcrland  seemed  quite  superseded  ;  there 
were  not  above  half-a-dozen  of  him  to  be  seen. 
If  you  trouble  yourself  to  dip  further  than 
the  surface,  you  find  much  creditable  feeling 
and  tolerable  sense,  with  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple persuading  them  to  order  and  peace, 
though  never  on  any  high  principle.  Also 
a  large  proportion  of  a  very  opposite  tenden- 
cy :  proportions  for  the  abolition  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  treatises  on  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ; 
for  which  the  writers  would,  six  months  ago, 
have  been  imprisoned  for  life,  and  deserve  to 
be  so  still.  But  there  was  one  pamphlet 
which,  without  nding  with  either  party, 
seemed  to  us  in  its  mere  title  to  sum  up  the 
whole  essence  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
It  was  only  three  words,  Was  woUen  wir  ? 
or,  "  What  is  it  we  wish  for?"  The  Parliar 
ment  must  answer  that  question. 

The  windows,  too,  are  full  of  caricatures. 
In  this  the  Germans  show  their  want  of  prac- 
tice, if  not  their  inherent  inaptitude.  At 
present  their  caricatures  are  sb  witless  in 
meaning  sb  they  are  wretched  in  drawing. 
Only  one  that  we  observed  had  some  point  m 
it — a  printer  handing  over  a  paper  to  an  indi- 
vidual, who  draws  back  in  astonisnment.  '*  The 
Annonce  costs  thirty  krcutzers,  if  you  please." 
**  What,  costs  I  Why,  I  thought  we  were  to 
have  the  freedom  of  the  press  I 

Various  portraits  of  the  Archduke  John,  or 
of  the  "  Beichsverweser,"  as  he  is  already  uni- 
versally called  —  which,  at  the  first  glance,  we 
took  for  caricatures  also  —  are,  of  course,  also 
to  be  seen  at  every  spare  pane  of  glass,  show- 
ing a  benevolent  face,  with  the  undoubted 
length  of  line  and  weakness  of  expression 
which  testifies  his  Hapsburg  descent.  The 
history  of  his  marriage  with  the  postmaster  of 
Steiermarkt's  daughter,  b  repeated  in  too  many 
versions — ono  more  ridiculous,  if  not  disgrace- 
ful, than  the  other  — for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
decide  upon  the  true  one.  At  all  events,  it 
has  furnished  a  delightful  romance  to  the  Lib- 
eral ladies  of  Germany,  who  seem  to  consider 
this  act  as  his  chief  recommendation  to  the 


regentabip.  His  illustrious  buih,  all  are  ea^r 
to  assure  you,  is  merely  an  accident,  which 
in  no  way  conduced  to  it.  With  the  portrait 
of  the  archduke  appear,  too,  as  many  of  the 
principal  deputies  as  the  windows  can  hold, 

—  ordinary  lithographic  prints,  taken  from 
daguerreotypes,  the  chief  of  them  consistiDg 
merely  of  a  pair  of  eyes  peeping  over  a  bushy 
beard,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  one  from 
the  other  by  their  signatures  written  beneath, 

—  which,  however,  being  genuine  German  auto- 
graphs, are  perfectly  illegible. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
some  of  the  orieinals  of  these  portraits,  who 
are  regularly  to  be  seen  in  the  Assembly  from 
nine  tdl  two.  The  sovereignty  of  the  emperor 
was  proclaimed  at  the  old  Gothic  hall  of  the 
Romer,  and  ratified  at  the  old  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, and  was  the  greatest  ceremony  of  the 
century ;  that  of  the  people  is  declared  in  the 
modem  Lutheran  churcii  of  St.  Paul's  — 
where  it  is  to  be  ratified  remains  to  be  proved 

—  and  is  the  fiishionable  lounge  of  the  day. 
St.  Paul's  Church  is  a  large,  circular  building, 
perfectly  fidapted  to  its  present  purpose,  and 
scarcely  altered  from  its  former.  It  is  precise- 
ly like  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship,  with 
galleries  all  round,  supported  on  pillars,  for 
the  public,  and  narrow  pews  divided  into  four 
sections  below  for  the  deputies.  These  sec- 
tions are  significant  of  the  opinions  of  their 
occupants.  The  central  right  indicates  the 
Liberal  Conservative,  the  central  left  the 
moderate  Liberal,  and  the  extreme  right  and 
left  sections  the  extremes  of  each  opinion,  — 
all  conver^g  to  a  kind  of  magnified  pulpit 
for  the  president  and  his  two  secretaries,  with 
the  tribune  for  the  speaker  like  a  precentor's 
box  below  them.  Beneath  the  pillars  on  each 
side  are  the  more  select  seats  for  spectators, 
entered  by  tickets,  the  ladies  on  the  left,  the 
gentlemen  on  the  right;  further  on  are  the 
places  for  the  reporters ;  and  behind  the  depu- 
ties, almost  out  of  reach  of  the  voice  from  the 
tribune,  are  spaces  partitioned  off  between  the 
pillars,  which  serve  for  committee  rooms. 
Othenrise  there  is  no  ogn  of  the  change 
from  the  sacred  to  the  secular  purpose,  ex- 
cept in  the  three  flags  of  the  German  colors 
which  wave  over  the  president's  head,  and  a 
colossal  figure  of  Germania  painted  in  fresco 
on  the  wi£.  above  him,  her  head  crowned  with 
oak  leaves,  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  Ger- 
man flag  in  the  other,  and  the  rising  sun,  of 
course,  behind  her.  Even  though  the  business 
of  the  day  is  gmng  forward,  it  is  difficult  to 
eet  rid  of  the  first  impression  of  the  meeting- 
house. A  monotonous  speaker  of  shabby 
appearance  is  in  the  tribune ;  the  atmosphere 
has  the  true  hot  and  drowsj  feeling  of  a  long. 


'innded  extempore  sermon,  for,  of  course,  not 
a  window  is  allowed  to  be  open ,  the  galleries 
are  quiet,  the  deputies  attentive,  when,  sud- 
denly, a  burst  of  hissing  on  the  one  hand  and 
clapping  on  the  other,  with  the  violent  ringing 
of  the  president's  bell,  and  shouts  of  JRuhe ! 
ruhe!  equivalent  to  "Order!  order!  "  con- 
vince the  looker-on  that  he  is  not  in  a  place  of 
divine  worship,  nor  even  in  a  representative 
assembly  much  according  to  the  English  no- 
tions of  such. 

But  the  deputies  themselves  engage  our 
attention  now.  They  have  rather  more  dis- 
tinction of  physiognomy  than  their  portraits 
allow  them.  But  they  are  far  from  beautiful. 
The  people  have  not  been  bribed  and  corrupt- 
ed by  their  looks.  Some  there  are  with  a 
cert^  Holbein-Uke  strength  of  character,  and 
others  with  a  Van-dykish  picturesqueness ;  but 
the  majority,  with  their  unshaven  faces  and 
untidy  dress,  are  very  like  old  Glerman  stu- 
dents ;  and  a  few,  we  must  say,  with  their 
fantastic,  absurd  costume,  very  like  old  fools. 
Upon  the  iThole  it  would  be  difficult,  one 
would  think,  to  select  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  men  out  of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks 
of  society  of  one  of  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  with  fewer  good  looks,  or  less  aristocra- 
cy of  appearance.  The  prevalence  of  the  beard 
is  against  them.  It  might  be  verv  well  for  a 
Venetian  senator,  with  his  grand  nose  and 
brilliant  eye,  especially  with  Titian  or  Paul 
Veronese  for  his  portrait  painter,  to  indulge  in 
such  an  appendage;  but  the  frequent  small 
eye,  and  broad,  thick  nose  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  can  ill  cany  it  off.  The  German  face 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  chin,  of  which  it 
IB  often  the  best  feature.  No  one  should  ven- 
ture to  wear  a  beard  who  has  not  great  beauty 
of  form  or  intellect  above  it  to  redeem  the 
divinity  of  the  human  countenance ;  without 
that,  he  runs  the  risk  of  reminding  you  much 
more  of  an  animal  with  the  upper  part  shaven, 
than  of  a  man  with  the  lower  part  bearded. 
More  care  and  neatness,  too,  are  required  in 
the  arrangement  of  such  an  appurtenance  than 
the  (Germans  are  disposed  to  bestow  on  any 
port  of  their  persons.  Here  and  there  one 
well  trimmed  and  delicately  kept  was  to  be 
seen,  tenderly  caressed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  owner  as  he  sat,  looking  very  tired  with 
die  morning's  proceedings  ;  but,  generally, 
they  were  neglected  and  untidy,  with  a  mossy, 
rough  look,  like  an  old,  over-year  bird's-nest. 

But  we  must  take  a  closer  survey,  fDr  there 
are  men  here  whom  the  world  has  long  heard 
of,  or  whom  it  will  hear  of,  and  that,  perhaps, 
to  its  cost.  We  stumble  on  the  ugliest  man  in 
the  Assembly  first.  Who  is  that  ^puty  on  the 
I  extreme  left,  with  his  small  red  eyes,  upward 


nose,  backward  forehead,  and  cheeks  and  chin 
covered  with  shaggy,  coarse  hair,  and  that  red, 
the  exag^ration  of  all  we  have  just  condemn- 
ed V  What  a  grossness  of  fat,  too,  which  is 
worse  than  his  ugliness,  and  a  malignity  of 
expression  which  is  worse  than  his  fat !  His 
face  does  not  belie  him.  It  is  Blum,  the  Leip- 
sig  bookseller,  deputy  from  Saxony,  the  ter- 
rorist of  the  Assembly.  He  has  just  rolled 
down  from  the  tribune  through  a  perfect  babel 
of  contrary  demonstrations,  a^r  a  speech  in 
which  the  total  recklessness  of  his  principles 
is  ill-disguised  by  that  sham  philanthropy 
of  univer^d  nationality,  which,  u  attempted, 
would  plunge  Europe  into  war,  and  if  success- 
ful, would  take  her  back  to  the  darkest  ages 
of  mal-govemment.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
tribune  by  one  as  opposite  to  him  in  appear- 
ance as  the  hall  can  well  show, — a  fine  young 
man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  open  chest. 
He  wears  the  beard  too,  but  it  is  fair  and  fine ; 
his  forehead  and  eyes  are  splendid,  and  though 
the  complexion  is  delicate  as  that  of  a  woman, 
the  expression  is  one  of  the  most  determined 
wo  see  here.  It  is  Giskra,  one  of  the  Austrian 
deputies,  who  headed  the  insurgent  students 
in  the  late  revolution  at  Vienna,  but  who  seems 
since  then  to  have  learned  wisdom,  for  he  is 
applauded  by  the  right  and  hissed  by  the  left, 
and  breasts  his  own  party  with  a  defiant  ex- 
pression as  he  returns  to  his  seat  in  the  central 
left;.  Near  to  him  in  the  same  section  are  to 
be  seen  Mathy  from  Carlsruhe,  and  Basser- 
mann  from  Manheim,  —  men  suspected  form- 
erly by  their  respective  sovereigns,  but  courted 
by  them  now,  and  whose  names,  from  the 
share  they  have  accepted  in  the  ministry  of 
the  regent,  are  likely  to  become  more  widely 
known.  Also  Jordan,  the  Prussian  depu^,  who 
was  liberated  in  the  March  days  of  Berlin, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  years,  for  pro- 
pagating those  opinions  which  have  now  sent 
him  here.  Buge  of  Leipsig,  too,  a  shabbily- 
dressed,  lanky-haired  individual;  and  Simon 
of  Treves,  a  dark,  handsome  young  man,  are 
both  prominent  speakers  on  the  extreme  left ; 
Ruge  boring  with  his  long-winded  pertinacious- 
ness,  and  Simon  dazzling  with  his  bold  para- 
doxes. And  Graf  Auerswald  in  the  central 
left,  well  known  to  fame  under  the  name  of 
Anastasius  GrUn,  a  tall,  slender,  aristocratic- 
looking  man,  who,  when  he  was  offered  a 
chamberlain's  key  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  re- 
fused it,  saying,  "  What  should  I  do  with  a 
key  that  opens  nothing." 

But  the  individual  a  stranger  most  cares  to 
see, — he  whose  face  you  study  again  and 
again,  as  if  to  try  and  establish  some  bond  of 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  sweet  poetry 
which  every  musician  of  note  has  set  and  re- 
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sot,  —  Uhland,  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Germany,  is 
here.  His  countenance  is  a  puzzling  one,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  poetry  in  it  at  all. 
He  Is  an  ugly,  heavy-looking  man,  very  florid, 
with  large,  clumsy  features ;  but  the  forehead 
is  high  and  smooth,  and  his  long,  fine  hair, 
once  sandy,  now  gray,  floats  picturesquely 
round  his  head.  In  the  days  when  Uhland 
wrote  his  best  things,  all  the  fire  of  his  patri- 
otism was  directed  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Germany.  It  was  the  war  for  freedom 
against  Napoleon  that  his  poetry  &nned.  But 
he  has  long  been  known  as  an  advocate  for 
ultrarreform.  In  the  Wirtemberg  chamber,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  always  fore- 
most in  the  Opposition ;  and  an  answer  of  his 
there,  when  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
is  now  universally  current  here,  —  *'  Herr  pres- 
ident, you  may  ring,  but  the  truth  sounds 
louder  than  your  bell.*'  Of  course  he  sits  on 
the  extreme  left. 

But  we  must  look  at  the  right  now :  the 
left  has  not  usurped  all  the  poets.  •  Foremost 
on  the  central  right,  among  the  seats  immedi- 
ately under  the  tnbune,  may  be  seen  an  afi:ed 
individual,  whom  all  re^Nrith  interest.  > 
is  the  venerable  Amdt,  one  of  the  Khine- 
Prussian  deputies,  whose  beautiful  song  of 
das  Deutsche  Vaterland  got  him  disgrace 
with  his  government,  and  popularity  with 
every  singer  throughout  Germany,  and  has 
now  sent  him  as  deputy  here.  At  all  events, 
whatever  imaginary  harm  his  poetry  may  have 
done,  has  been  amply  redeemed  by  his  salu- 
tary influence  at  Bonn  during  the  late  disturb- 
ances. To  him  the  Prussian  Government 
were  indebted  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
students  of  Bonn,  who  form  an  honorable  and 
almost  solitary  exception  amongst  the  list  of 
disaffected  German  Universities.  Close  behind 
this  fine  old  man  the  gaillard  of  the  Assembly 
takes  his  place,  —  Prince  Felix  Lichnowsky,  a 
fine,  spirited  young  man,  with  a  kind  of  dashing 
eloquence  which  takes  all  hearts  and  corres- 
ponds with  his  handsome  face,  and  hearty,  in- 
dependent bearing.  Baron  Schmerling,  too, 
is  close  by,  one  of  the  ministry  of  the  central 
government,  a  young  man  of  simple,  unpre- 
tending, English-gentlemanlike  appearance. 
Also  General  Von  Radowitz,  with  his  silent, 
deep-lined  face ;  and  Gervinus  of  Heidelberg, 
writing  earnestly  for  his  paper.  Dahlmann, 
too,  author  of  the  English  Hevolutton, — ^a 
face  of  great  reflection;  and  Freiherr  Von 
Fincke,  short,  apoplectic,  and  humorous,  with 
little,  laughing  eyes  behind  his  spectacles,  but 
still  stamped  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  business. 
Altogether,  the  right,  both  central  and  ex- 
treme, have  decidemy  a  more  solid  and  busi- 
nesslike appearance  than  the  left.     They  are 


older  men  too,  with  better  shaped  heads,  and, 
though  it  may  seem  of  no  importance  in  their 
statesmanlike  capacity,  with  fewer  beards. 
There  is  one  feuitasdc  exception  though, — ^that ! 
old  man  sitting  there  under  the  gallery  close  to  ! 
the  door,  looking  in  the  distance  Tike  the  medal 
of  Leonardi  da  Vinci  in  his  old  age,  or  the 
print  of  that  mysterious  old  man  on  the  cover 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  or  a  Welch  harper 
got  up  for  effect.  The  Germans  inform  you 
that  it  is  Dr.  Jahn,  the  great  tumier  professor, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
gymnastics  in  Germany ;  though  why  he  goes 
about  in  a  braided  tunic,  with  a  grey  beard 
divided  into  two  points  reaching  to  his  waist, 
and  his  hair  falling  down  his  shoulders,  is  more 
than  they  can  say.  The  men  of  Freiburg  have 
the  honor  of  being  represented  by  thb  ridicu- 
lous old  gentleman. 

Perhaps,  afber  all,  the  most  remarkable 
physiognomy  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  one 
which  attracts  the  closest  and  most  often  re- 
newed attention,  is  that  which  is  seen  in  the 
president's  seat.  For  firmness,  thoughtfulness, 
and  benevolence  of  expression.  Baron  Gag- 
em's  face  is,  of  all  those  we  have  been  scan- 
ning, the  one  we  should  most  wish  to  see  placed 
there.  It  bears  a  guarantee  for  order,  patience, 
and  sense  upon  it,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  human  expression.  —  with  no 
beauty,  however,  of  feature,  but  that  of  a 
close,  compact,  reflective  head,  with  overhang- 
ing brows  and  mild  eyes,  and  one  of  those 
chins  which  govern  all  around  them.  His 
manner,  too,  is  perfectly  plain  and  unpretend- 
ing, with  no  dignity,  real  or  assumed,  but  ra- 
ther the  reverse,  especially  when  he  rings  his 
bell  for  order,  and  jots  it  down  again  emphat- 
ically when  he  finds  it  makes  no  impression. 

But  then  he  rises,  and  let  the  deputies  rage 
ever  so  furiously  together,  his  manner  at  once 
daunts  them,  and  his  voice,  which  is  splendid, 
is  heard  above  them  all.  If  there  is  a  pre- 
sage of  good  for  Germany  to  be  seen  in  this 
whole  array  of  discussional  ostentation,  it  is 
solely  and  entirely  in  the  outward  bearing  of 
this  man.  There  is  a  firmness  and  quiet  about 
him  which  seems  only  to  proceed  from  equal 
consciousness  of  power  and  of  rectitude.  No 
anxiety,  or  fuss,  or  self-importance  is  visible. 
He  sits  there  with  a  placid  expression,  much 
like  a  teacher  overlooking  his  boys,  or  a  mas^ 
ter  at  the  head  of  his  workmen,  patient  and 
forbearing  with  their  follies  and  imperfections, 
because  he  feels  them  to  be  completely  within 
his  own  control.  Not  but  what  we  fear  Gagem 
may  deceive  himself,  still  more  than  his  ex- 
pression deceives  us.  As  a  speaker,  too,  he 
preserves  the  same  character.  His  words  are 
few  and  prompt,  with  a  simplicity  and  clear. 
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ness  which,  in  G^nnaQ,  sounds  strange  upon 
the  ear.  But  the  Assemhly  bids  fair  to  work 
a  reform  in  the  German  hmguage,  if  they  do 
in  nothing  else.  The  majority  of  those  that 
mount  the  tribune  express  themselves  not  only 
with  an  ease  and  readiness  perfectly  surprising 
in  men  totally  unpractised  m  the  art  of  public 
oratoiy ;  but  many  of  them  speak  altogether  a 
new  language.  There  are  no  longer  such  heart- 
rending suspenses  for  the  little  monosyllable 
that  is  to  tell  you  whether  a  question  is  to  be 
or  not  to  be.  They  no  longer  cram  their  sen- 
tences so  unmercifully  full  before  they  clap  on 
the  lid  of  the  final  verb;  though,  of  course,  a 
regular  long-winded  set  still  survives,  especial- 
ly among  the  professors,  who  wander  at  will 
in  the  labyrinths  of  pure  grammatical  construc- 
I  tion,  and  keep  you  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
sentence  till  you  have  forgotten  the  beginning ; 
while  all  alike,  whether  prompt  or  prosy,  ring 
the  regular  changes  upon  those  much-abused 
words  of  the  day,  Patriottsmus,  Einheii,  and 
NationaUtiU, 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  admits  the  fair  sex  also  to  its  con- 
sultations ;  that  is  to  say,  as  lookers-on.  The 
ladies  occupy  the  left  side  of  the  house,  under 
the  galleiy;  thus  showering  down  their  sweet 
influences,  especially  upon  the  Radical  party, 
a  partiality  one  wonders  the  sticklers  for  Ger- 
man unity  should  tolerate.  '  *Das  Parlament  * ' 
is  now  the  great  passion  with  the  ladies ;  and 
no  ball  or  opera  tickets  were  ever  more  in 
request  than  those  which  admit  them  to 
"  Paul's  "  Church,  as  they  unceremoniously 
clip  the  saint.  Not  only  the  young  and  the 
idle,  but  mothers  of  families  and  mistresses  of 
establishments  are  to  be  seen  there,  day  after 
day,  taking  their  seats  as  regularly  as  the  dep- 
uties themselves,  till  one  wonders  what  becomes 
of  the  menage  at  home.  Germany  is  indeed 
reTolutioniKed,  and  that  in  her  heart's  inmost 
core,  when  her  daughters  take  to  talking  poli- 
tics and  forget  to  knit ;  for  not  a  stocking  in 
any  stage  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Assembly.  A^ 
to  their  politics,  those  might  be  hard  to  define. 
Graeem  appeared  to  be  a  universal  favorite 
with  them;  "the  all-perfectest  creation  of 
God,"  as  one  very  German  lady  assured  us; 
but  otherwise,  they  seemed  to  choose  their  he- 
roes by  their  looks,  as  all  women  should  do ; 
and  whenever  Giskra  or  Lichnowsky  mounted 
I  the  tribune,  though  champions  of  opponte 
■  causes,  a  perceptible  flutter  ran  along  their 
ranks. 

In  point  of  beauty,  however,  the  ladies 
themselves  were  not  calculated  to  sow  dissen- 
sion among  the  deputies,  or  to  distract  them 
firom  intenser  thoughts  of  German  unity ;  and 
though  here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  young 
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and  lovely  face,  with  full  swimming  black 
eyes,  luscious  cheeks,  straight  nose,  and  small 
vermilion  mouth,  yet  it  had  also  the  never- 
failing  drawback  of  that  disingenuousness  of 
expression,  which  invariably  marks  the  daugh- 
ters of  Israel.  Even  in  the  small  dimpled 
hand,  fit  for  a  painter's  study,  which  hung 
over  the  crimson-cushioned  edge  of  the  gallery, 
or  was  perpetually  raised  to  arrange  the  folds 
of  black  lace  which  mingled  with  the  blacker 
hair,  there  was  something  which  revealed  the 
Hebrew  blood. 

But  if  the  ladies  of  Germany  have  forsaken 
their  kitchens  and  store-i-ooms,  and  left  the 
mice  to  play  in  their  absence,  what  have  not 
the  deputies  themselves  done?  For  after  a 
survey  of  their  physiognomical  characteristics, 
that  of  their  social  condition  next  occurs  to  us. 
These  men  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  middle 
and  hard-working  classes  of  professional  life. 
The  majority  of  them  are  doctors,  lawyers, 
professors,*  clergymen,  and  shop  keepers. 
What  has  then  become  of  the  cure  of  soul,  and 
care  of  patients,  the  clients,  classes,  and  cus- 
tomers, of  every  sort  and  kind  whom  they  have 
forsaken  ?  How  are  these  cared  for  during  that 
indefinite  period  which  it  will  take  the  Parlia- 
ment to  consolidate  the  unity  of  Germany? 
Or  how  can  five  florins  a-day,  for  six  months, 
perhaps,  and  then  never  again,  compensate  to 
a  man  for  the  thousand  inconveniences  and 
losses  which  must  accrue  to  one  who  leaves  the 
occupation  by  which  he  has  to  live,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  separation  from  wife  and  children  ? 
For  those  that  fill  these  gay  benches  are  not 
the  families  of  the  deputies ;  nor  would  five 
florins  a-day  bring  them  all  to  Frankfort,  or 
support  them  when  there.  In  this  question, 
indeed,  is  comprised  both  much  of  the  secret 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  old  regime,  and  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  the  new  one.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  in 
Germany  who  have  sufficient  leisure  or  wealth, 
granting  that  they  have  the  ability,  to  be  the 
legislators  of  the  land,  in  the  numbers  required 
for  popular  government.  There  are  none  so 
removed  by  their  own  independence  of  posi- 
tion from  the  petty,  separate  interests  of  exist- 
ence, as  to  be  able  to  take  an  impartial  and 
general  view  of  all  of  them.  When  the  nov- 
elty, and  the  vanity,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  now  invest  the  idea  of  the  Assembly 
shall  have  passed  away, — that  is,  if  this  cen- 
tral government  survive  so  long — many  a  dep- 
uty will  find  out  that  five  florins  arday  Ul-com- 
pensate  for  loss  of  time  and  business ;  and  that 
Patriotismus,  Einheit,  and  NaHonalitdt,  begin 
at  home;  and  then  the  Assembly  will  be 
chiefly  filled  by  men  who,  having  nothing  to 
risk  or  lose,  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  of 
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all  occupations  to  be  at  once  the  champions 
and  exciters  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  douot  that  the  £sl1so  piinciples 
upon  which  the  noblesse  of  Germany  have 
been.muntained  (for  we  cannot  call  that  by  the 
English  word  "  nobility,"  which,  in  reality,  is 
so  different),  are  in  great  measure  answerable 
for  the  present  state  of  things,  and  all  its 
causes  and  its  consequences.  The  utter  ab- 
surdity and  emptiness  of  a  system  which  keeps 
up  a  body  of  high-titled  aristocracy,  unsus- 
tained  in  their  leading  shoots,  and  unrelieved  of 
their  waste  branches  by  the  self-evident  law  of 
primogeniture,  has  been  working  its  evil  work 
in  Germany  for  many  generations ;  and  may 
now  be  seen  in  its  twofold  tendency  of  ever- 
increasing  pride  and  poverty,  exasperating  the 
untitled  classes,  who,  in  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety, have  become  the  equals,  and  often  the 
superiors  of  the  titled,  in  wealth  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  separating  from  them  the  peasantry 
of  the  land  by  that  poverty  which,  wer  it  had 
lost  the  power  of  oppressing  them,  had  nothing 
left  wherewith  to  attach  them.  Beal  rank, 
supported  in  its  own  person  by  wealth,  influ- 
ence, and  education,  can  never  be  odious  to  a 
not  demoralized  people,  because  it  is  never 
ridiculous ;  but  the  very  number  of  proverbs 
current  among  the  lower  orders  of  Germany  in 
derision  of  the  noblesse,  significantly  show  in 
what  estimation  they  have  long  been  held, 
while  the  irony  conveyed  in  the  favorite  nick- 
names of  ^*fferr  .  Weissnichts  "  and  **  Hei-r 
Hahenichts^^  —  Mr.  Knownothing  and  Mr. 
Havenothing  —  sufl&ciently  tells  why. 

This  false  system  it  is  which  has  deprived 
Germany  of  that  class,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  nobility  with  those  next  below  them  in 
wealth  and  intelligence,  which  in  England  sup- 
plies the  body  of  gentry  who  can  afford  to  be, 
and  are  fit  to  be  the  legislators  for  the  people ; 
and  it  is  this  also  which  has  placed  the  Gei^ 
man  people  in  that  wretched  state  of  isolation 
(for  we  cannot  call  it  independence)  wliich 
their  villages  and  strips  of  land  painfully  show, 
and  which  has  long  left  them  unattached  to  the 
higher  orders  by  any  tie,  and  now  finds  them 
unamenable  to  their  influence  by  any  persua- 
^on.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  the 
present  sudden  upturn  of  all  established  sys- 
tems in  Germany  a  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the 
noblesse t  their  titles  and  their  privileges,  as 
something  equally  galling  and  useless  to  all 
classes,  should  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
raised  in  this  Assembly ;  nor  can  it  surprise 
any  body  if  it  be  renewed  violently  again,  for 
the  majority  of  those  who  sit  here  are  men  who 
have  been  justly  irritated,  not  by  contrasting 
the  substantial  influence  of  the  nobility  with 
their  own,  but  by  being  taught  continually 
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that  the  former  can  be  maintained  only  at  their 
expense. 

Still  there  are  matters,  such  as  tbe  restora- 
tion of  Poson  and  the  abrogation  of  the  celi- ; 
bacy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  to  which  a 
hundred  wiseacre  deputies  have  bound  them- 
selves, &c.,  &c.,  more  or  less  abeurd  and 
trifling  in  themselves,  and  totally  so  when 
compared  with  the  great  questioa  of  Qennan 
unity  under  one  h^,  which  the  Assembly  | 
have  pledged  themselves  to  solve,  and  which 
no  deputy  would  for  a  mcHuent  think  of  l»ing- 
ing  forward,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  tbe 
opinion  of  those  who  are  looking  on,  or  any 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  he 
has  undertaken.  Before  proceeding  to  redress 
particular  grievances  or  assist  particular  na- 
tions, these  men  have  to  constitute  and  define 
the  power  by  which  such  redress  and  assistance 
is  to  be  enforced.  How  that  is  to  be  done 
seems  to  be  as  great  a  puzzle  to  the  very  men 
that  are  playing  the  game,  as  it  can  be  to  any 
who  are  spectators  of  it.  Individuallj,  no 
one  deputy  seems  to  have  any  opinion  on  the 
matter ;  and  the  innocence  with  which  they  j 
acknowledge,  when  questioned  as  to  the  future 
duties  of  the  regent,  and  the  posidon  of  the 
sovereigns  under  him,  that  there  lies  the  diffi- 
culty, and  that  buJt  for  them  the  whole  affiiir 
might  be  settled  with  the  greatest  ease  — 
which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  but  for  the 
householder  they  might  easily  control  the 
house — might  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so 
fool-hardily  audacious.  Collectively,  how- 
ever, they  affirm,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  Assembly  will  soon  have  this  stumbling- 
block  out  of  the  way,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
question  of  strength  which  a  six-hundrod-and 
eiglity-four-deputy  power  must  be  sure  to  ac- 
complish. 

No  one,  however,  possessed  of  his  senses, 
can  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  sovereigns 
of  Germany  will  consent  to  submit  themselves 
to  a  system  of  tutelage  which  leaves  them  little 
more  than  their  titles  and  their  painted  bound- 
ary-posts, or  act  in  subservience  to  a  prince 
who  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to 
enforce  obedience  to  his  behests.  Far  from 
applauding  the  people  for  their  forbearance  in 
not  deposing  their  lawful  sovereigns  altogether, 
it  appears  to  us  that  they  have  done  a  more  cruel 
and  cowardly  thing  in  keeping  them  on  their 
thrones,  only  to  degrade  them  there.  Either 
their  rulers,  under  Qie  present  absurd  proposi- 
tions, are  left  with  too  little  power  to  govern 
their  own  states,  or  too  much  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  another.  And  if  the  position  of 
the  monarchs  be  thus  pitiable  and  anomalous, 
that  of  their  subjects,  dejure  and  not  defado, 
or  vice  versa  (for  it  is  impossible  to  decide) 


will  be  no  less  bo.  The  vell-afiected  portion 
will  be  pozzled  how  to  act  in  their  double 
relodon  to  ^e  eovereign  in  general  and  the 
sovereign  in  particular,  and  the  disaffected 

,  will  onlj  obey  either  alternately  as  it  may  suit 
their  lawless  purpose.  The  well-affected  will 
either  bum  with  indignation  at  the  slight  put 
upon  those  whom  they  cannot  cease  to  con- 
sider as  their  lawful,  and  with  many,  beloved 
9M>narch8,  or  the  disaffected  will  tt&e  advant- 
age of  the  helplessness  of  the  former  to  insult 
Ibem,  as  they  have  done  already,  more  than 
any  monaichs  ought  to  bear. 

In  short,  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  mat- 
ter about  to  be  propounded  and  settled  by  the 
Parliament  at  FranKfort,  the  elements  of  rup- 
ture and  discord  are  the  only  things  which 
bear  any  promise  of  accomplishment,  or  can 

I  be  distinguished  at  all  in  the  general  confu- 
don :  subjects  bearding  their  sovereigns ;  sov- 
ereigns, with  a  portion  of  their  people,  strug- 
g\ms  against  the  Parliament ;  the  Parliament 
divided  interminably  in  itself;  and  the  regent, 
whose  flag  it  is  fondly  and  foolishly  hoped  is 
by  some  magic  to  float  smoothly  over  all,  him- 
self sinking  into  the  quicksand  upon  which  he 
bas  been  placed.  In  other  words,  United 
Germany  a  perfect  hell  of  contending  parties. 
For  the  nationality  of  which  the  Germans 
speak  bas,  in  point  of  &ct,  no  existence ;  nor 
will  it  be  possible,  by  such  a  process  as  has 
begun  at  Frankfort,  to  create  the  feeling. 
North  and  south  are  just  as  much  opposed  as 
if  they  derived  their  descent  from  hostile 
stocks ;  and  we  defy  the  chatterers  who  have 


undertaken  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other 
to  effect  their  object. 

But  now  it  is  time  we  should  quit  tbe  As- 
sembly, where  above  a  thousand  people  have 
been  sitting  for  more  than  five  hours  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  that  without  opening 
a  wmdow,  and  where  we  have  been  led  into 
more  reflections  than  we  had  intended,  though 
reflections  which  the  place  and  the  people  too 
readily  suggest.  Gagem  has  just  declared  in 
stentorian  tones,  like  a  Mentor  admonishing  a 
troop  of  young  Telemachuses,  '*M<Btne  Berm  I 
if  you  have  the  time  to  speak,  /  have  the 
patience  to  dt ; "  which  reasonable  reminder 
nas  broken  up  a  drowsy  discussion,  and  the 
deputies  are  hurrying  away  to  tahU-d^hoie  and 
cigars,  and  to  bandy  about  again  the  weary 
words  Patriotitmus,  JEinheit,  and  Nation- 
alitai,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  with 
their  mouths  full,  to  a  fresh  set  of  auditors, 
who,  in  spite  of  this  last  unquestionable  sign 
of  mortality,  seem  to  look  upon  them  as  notn- 
ing  less  tban  gods,  just  descended  on  earth 
from  the  councils  of  Mount  Olympus. 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  fail  that  *'  The  State  of 
Germany,"  dry  and  unattractive  as  the  topic 
has  seemed,  must  more  and  more  command  the 
attention  of  the  English  public ;  and  that  a 
body  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  men,  who 
regularly  debate  every  day  from  coffee-time 
till  dinner-time,  must  soon  either  edify  the 
world  with  their  wisdom,  or  provoke  it  with 
their  folly.  They  have  already  astonished  it 
with  their  audacity.  — Frctser^s  Magazine, 


Translated  for  the  Daguerreotype. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  SCHILLER  AND  KORNER. 


SMlltrs  Briefwecksel  mit  Komer,       Von 

1784  his  zum   Tode  Schiller's,      Erster 

Theil:  1784—1788.     Berlin, 
[Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Kor- 

ner.     From  1784,  to  the  death  of  Schdller. 

Part  the  First:  1784—1788.] 

At  the  death  of  Schiller,  in  1805,  the  ad- 
mixeiB  of  the  great  poet  knew  but  little  of  his 
life.  He  himself,  whose  life  was  all  action ; 
who,  as  soon  as  one  great  work  was  completed, 
immediately  directed  bis  powers  to  another ; 
bad  never  thought  of  caving  to  the  world  anv 
information  respecting  himself,  except  through 
the  creations  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  attain 
to  the  years  in  ^oh,  to  a  Goethe,  it  became 
a  neoesBity  to  speak  about  himself,  and  all  bis 
personal  experiences ;  and  even  if  he  bad  at- 


tained those  years,  he  would  not,  peihaps,  have 
employed  them  for  such  a  purpose.  After 
his  too  early  death,  there  were  many  who 
endeavored  to  gratify  the  natural  desire  of 
tbe  public.  Komer,  Schiller's  most  intimate 
friend,  appended  a  biomphy  to  a  collective 
edition  of  his  works ;  it  was,  however,  but  a 
sketch,  and  only  ezeited  a  desire  for  more  mi- 
nute information.  The  poet's  friend  and  sister- 
in-law,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  sou^t  to  mm- 
ply  the  blank  :  she  frimish^  a  valuaMe  work, 
but  one  whiob  could  not  adequately  poitny 
the  mental  development  of  the  great  poet. 
Hofimeister  and  Schwab  devoted  themselves, 
not  altogether  unsucoessfrilly,  to  the  task ;  oth- 
er writers  supplied  explanations  of  aovne  of  die 
poet's  individual  productions;    letters  from 
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Schiller,  especially  the  invaluable  ones  address- 
ed to  Gk)ethe,  were  made  public ;  but  still  his 
admirers  were  sensible  of  considerable  voids  in 
their  knowledge  of  his  life ;  and  this  was  the 
more  painful,  because  it  was  precisely  for  that 
period,  during  which  his  great  spirit  entered 
upon  a  noble  course  of  development,  and  rose 
to  the  creation  of  its  higher  works,  that  the 
smallest  number  of  documents  was  in  existence. 
We  allude  to  the  period  in  which  Schiller  quit- 
ted Manheim,  went  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden, 
and  then  lived,  for  a  time,  in  private,  at  Wei- 
mar, If  we  turn  to  the  works  whicti  have  just 
been  named,  we  find  ourselves  psdnfully  disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  informa- 
tion respecting  such  an  important  epoch  in  the 
life  of  the  poet. 

But  a  pure  and  abundant  source  has,  now 
that  we  had  ceased  to  hope,  unexpectedly  burst 
forth ;  the  correspondence,  namely,  with  Kor- 
ner,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  been  the 
poet's  intimate  friend,  and  who  by  very  sparing 
communications  had  long  ago  given  some  inti- 
mation of  the  treasure  which  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. We  are  not  told  why  it  is  at  so  late  a 
period,  (more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Schiller's  death,  and  Komer  died  in 
1831,)  that  we  receive  this  collection  ;  we  are 
not  even  told  who  is  the  editor.  The  first 
page  of  the  book  leads  us  immediately  into  the 
correspondence,  which  commences  with  the 
year  1784 ;  and  this  first  part,  which  b  to  be 
followed  by  three  others,  extends  to  the  year 
1788, — the  very  period  respecting  which  we 
have  hitherto  known  so  little. 

We  were  already  made  aware,  by  Caroline 
von  Wolzogen,  how  much  the  poet  was  surpris- 
ed and  delighted  by  a  letter  sent  to  him  in 
Manheim  by  Kdmer  and  Huber,  together  with 
the  affianced  bride  of  the  former  and  her  sister, 
expressing  the  greatest  admiration  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  accompanied  by  various  pleasing  little 
gifts.  We  knew,  likewise,  that  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance arose  an  intimate  friendship  between 
Komer  and  Schiller, —  the  letter  alluded  to  is 
the  first  in  the  present  collection, —  but  the 
nature  of  this  friendship,  and  how  it  served  to 
extricate  Schiller  from  a  lamentable  and  al- 
together unworthy  position, —  this  is  only  now 
made  clear  to  us  in  the  correspondence  of 
which  this  is  the  commencement,  and  which 
continued  uninterrupted  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  It  is  this  fnendship,  describing  itself, 
as  it  were,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  which 
forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  work  before 
us. 

Love  belongs  to  nature,  friendship  to  lib- 
erty. Schiller  was  made  for  liberty;  the 
oppression  which  he  felt  in  his  youth  did  but 
increase  his  enthusiasm  for  it.     He  longed  for 


a  congenial  soul,  for  a  ^end,  whose  sympathy 
and  warmth  of  feelings  might  assist  to  de- 
velope  his  great  ideas ;  with  whom  he  might 
strive  for  a  common  object.  Komer  presented 
himself,  and  immediatelv  he  believed  that  he 
had  found  that  for  wnich  he  longed  —  the 
ideal  which  he  has  described  in  several  of  his 
works  with  such  bright,  such  glowine  colors. 

Before  we  speak  further  of  thb  mendship, 
let  us  consider  the  situation  in  which  the  letter 
alluded  to  found  Schiller.  It  was  a  veiy 
unhappy  one.  Having  by  a  bold  flight  escaped 
from  oppression  in  Stuttgart,  he  fell  at  Man- 
heim into  a  position  respecting  which  we  are 
somewhat  enlightened  by  a  letter  to  Goethe, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  '*  theatrical  life  and 
love-afiairs"  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  as  some- 
thing *'  with  which  he  was  better  acquainted 
than  he  had  reason  to  wish  to  be."  His  better 
nature  fell  into  danger ;  he  experienced  how 
perilous  is  the  leap  from  oppression  into  un- 
limited freedom.  *  *  One  half  of  my  early  life, ' ' 
— he  writes  to  Komer,  when  he  wished  to  show 
himself  to  his  friend  as  he  really  was,  —  "  one 
half  of  my  early  life  was  destroyed  bv  a  foolish 
education,  the  other  and  better  half  by  my- 
self." In  another  letter,  he  says:  "Carl 
Moor  at  the  Danube  speaks  for  me,"  where  it 
is  evident  what  he  means,  and  to  what  scene 
in  the  Bobbers  he  is  referring.  He  was  filled 
with  shame  and  remorse ;  his  better  nature, 
encouraged  by  the  words  of  a  noble  friend, 
gained  the  upper  hand ;  he  resolved  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  degrading  position  at 
Manheim,  and  from  the  influence  of  Dalberg. 
"  In  the  strong  fermentation  of  my  feelings, 
my  head  and  heart  have  united  in  the  Hercu- 
lean resolution  to  atone  for  the  past,  and  to 
begin  anew  the  noble  race  for  the  highest  of 
all  prizes."  And  it  is  friendship  which  is  to 
give  him  strength  in  this  contest.  ''  Oh !  how 
beautiful  and  divine  is  the  union  of  two  souls, 
which  meet  on  their  way  to  the  Godhead." 
Traces  of  the  formation  of  this  bond  of  Mend- 
ship  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Philosophical 
Letters,"  among  which  those  of  Julius  belong 
to  Komer,  and  those  of  Bafael  to  Schiller. 

We  cannot  denv  that  in  this  friendship  there 
was  somewhat  of  eccentricity  and  romantic 
enthu»usm ;  Schiller  himself  acknowledges  it 
in  a  subsequent  letter.  But  who,  that  reads 
these  letters,  does  not  rejoice  to  find  a  confirm- 
ation of  that  which  he  imagined,  when  he  read 
first  the  earlier,  and  then  the  later  works  of 
the  poet?  And  delightful  is  the  conviction 
that  this  enthusiastic  friendship  became  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  a  genuine  one,  which 
exercised  its  wholesome  influence  in  the  noblest, 
the  most  beneficent  manner.  Two  yean  after 
its  commencement  Schiller  writes:      ''The 
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begmning  and  the  outUne  of  oar  union  was 
enthusiasm ;   but  enthusiasm  would  also,  be- 
lieve me,  be  its  grave ;   sober  reflection  and 
slow  conviction  must  now  give  to  it  consis- 
tencj  and  confidence."    And  Komer  says : 
"  This  is  the  period  of  the  crisis ;  you  must  be 
tossed  about  in  the  world  somewhat  longer, 
I  ere  you  are  ripe  for  the  ideal  of  our  firiend- 
I  ship ;   and  it  is  fiur  better  to  await  this  period, 
I  than  to  endeavor  by  means  of  palliatives,  to 
I  shorten  the  crisis." 

If  Schiller  excels  his  friend  in  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  in  genius,  Komer,  on  the 
I  other  hand,  has  more  common  sense,  a  better 
,  judgment  in  the  every-day  affiurs  of  human 
life,  and  even  as  a  critic  often  points  out  to  his 
I  friend  the  right  path.  He  is  also  unwearied 
in  encouraging  him,  when  now  and  then  he 
I  hesitates,  and  does  this  not  only  by  words,  but 
a]so,  when  there  is  occasion,  by  more  active 
assistance.  And  such  assistance  was  needed. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  it  recorded  in  these 
letters,  that  the  man  who  at  so  early  an  age 
attracted  by  his  works  the  attention  of  his 
whole  country,  and  soon  became  the  favorite 
of  the  entire  Oerman  nation,  was  harassed 
daring  the  period  in  which  his  powers  were 
developing  themselves,  by  anxieties  respecting 
the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood.  But 
then  we  are  also  elated  by  the  spectacle  of 
tn.e  genios  working  its  way"  ponuing  its  path 
with  zeal  and  honesty,  and  finally  reaching  its 
goal. 

And  as  Komer  encouraged  Schiller,  so,  at 
times,  did  Schiller  encourage  Komer ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  obtdning  a  considerable  office.  ''  Do 
you  think  that  you  are  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  thousands  of  human  beings,  who  have  to 
earn  their  bread  by  toil  ?  lou  may  still  cal- 
culate upon  an  improvement  in  your  circum- 
stances, if  you  continue  to  aim  at  perfecting 
yourself  in  your  own  department.  But  you 
will  be  convinced  that  hitherto  we  have  done 
little,  and  idled  a  great  deal.  K  the  times 
during  which  we  idled  had  been  our  happiest, 
we  might  be  satisfied ;  but  the  happiest  have 
been  those  in  which  we  have  been  working." 

Thus  the  two  friends  aid  and  support  one 

I  another ;  and  each,  as  he  seeks  to  forward  his 

j  own  improvement,  his  own  happiness,  labors 

;  also  to  conduct  the  other  to  the  same  end. 

I     In  one  of  Schiller's  earliest  letters  to  Kor- 

1  ner,  we  read  as  follows  :    "The  life  of  thou- 

;  ^nds  of  human  beings  is  nothing  but  circula- 

'  ^j^^  of  juices,  imbibing  through  the  roots,  dis- 

j  tilling  through  the  vessels,  and  exhaling  through 

the  leaves.     I  weep  over  this  organic  regularity 

<>f  the  greater  part  of  the  thinking  creation, 

and  I  consider  that  man  happy,  to  whom  it  is 


granted  to  direct  at  pleasure  the  mechanism 
of  his  nature,  and  to  make  the  clock-work  feel 
that  there  is  a  free  spirit  to  impel  its  wheeb." 
These  words  invite  us  to  the  consideration  of 
a  very  important  point,  which  is  elucidated  in 
this  correspondence ;  namely,  the  relation  of 
the  poet  Schiller  to  nature.  We  are  told  by 
Goethe,  that  it  was  principally  the  low  estimate 
in  which  nature,  with  reference  to  man,  was 
held  by  Schiller,  which  at  first  restrained  him 
firom  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter. 
Ooethe  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Nature,  and, 
as  a  poet,  was  favored  by  her  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree ;  the  creations  of  his  genius  are 
in  pure  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws 
which  are  proclaimed  in  her  works.  Schiller, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  formed  for  himself 
ideals,  and  provided  them  with  all  the  qualities 
which  his  imagination,  devoted  to  liberty,  but 
alienated  from  nature,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  and  highest.  It  is  evident  how  widely 
different  must  be  the  forms  created  by  the  two 
poets ;  there  could  not  but  be  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  a  "  Margaret"  and  an  "Ama- 
lia ;  "  but  how  much  safer  a  guide  is  nature, 
than  ihcU  liberty  which  Schiller  worshipped  ! 
So  likewise  in  "  Don  Carlos,"  we  can  see 
how  widely  he  erred  from  the  truth,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  nature,  seeing 
even  in  the  most  gifted  natures,  nothing  but 
mechanism  and  clock-work ;  while  Gt>ethe  dis- 
cemed  a  fruitful  soil,  in  which  the  highest 
spiritual  powers  could  find  room  for  their 
development. 

How  Schiller,  during  his  intercourse  with 
Goethe,  found  his  way  back  out  of  these  errors, 
is  shown  in  his  correspondence  with  that  friend 
of  his  later  years.  But  in  the  correspondence 
now  published,  we  clearly  see  how  great  was 
the  original  difference  between  them.  In  1787 
he  writes  from  Weimar  :  "  The  spirit  of  Goethe 
has  modelled  all  who  belong  to  his  circle.  A 
strict  philosophical  contempt  for  all  speculation 
and  inquiry,  vrith  an  attachment  to  nature  and 
a  resignation  of  himself  to  his  five  senses, 
which  are  carried  even  to  affectation ;  in  short, 
a  certain  childish  simplicity,  distinguish  him 
and  all  his  followers."  To  which  Komer 
replies  :  '*  To  the  great  mass  such  a  restriction 
(to  nature)  cannot  but  be  beneficial,  and  to 
make  it  more  universal  is  a  merit.  But  the 
great  man  must  exclude  himself,  and  those 
who  are  like  him,  from  its  operation.  So  long 
as  there  remains  for  Gk)etne  anything  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  political  or  literaiy  sphere, 
which  is  worthy  of  bis  genius,  so  long  is  it 
unpardonable  that  he  should  be  chatting  about 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  dribbling  away 
his  time  with  herbs  and  stones." 

What  a  misapprehension  of  the  great  poet. 


of  his  manner  of  treating  nature,  and  of  Ids 
nnwearied  activity  !  And  how  differently  did 
Schiller  think  eight  years  later,  when  he  had 
himself  learned  to  know  nature,  and  the  power 
which  it  exercised  over  the  poet.  Then,  too, 
he  learned  that  if  it  was  love  to  which  Goethe 
was  in  the  first  place  led  by  nature,  its  spirit 
allowed  him  to  do  homage  likewise  to  friend- 
ship. He  could  not  draw  near  to  Schiller  and 
Eomer  with  that  romantic  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  formed  their  bond  of  union,  but  he 
felt  the  truth  of  the  words  which  he  spake 
with  reference,  doubtless,  to  his  friendship  for 
Schiller:  "Friendship  can  only  show  itself 
practically.  True,  active,  useful  friendship 
consists  in  this  :  that  we  advance  with  equid 
step  in  life,  that  he  approves  of  my  course, 
and  I  of  his,  and  that  we  thus  progress  steadily 
together,  whatever  other  differences  there  may 
be  between  our  modes  of  thinking  and  living." 
From  this  correspondence  we  derive  also 
much  valuable  informadon  respecting  the  other 
distinguished  literary  personages  of  that  period. 
It  is  Komer  especially,  hitherto  so  little  known, 
for  whose  character  we  learn  to  entertain  the 
hisrhest  esteem.  Of  Charlotte  von  Kalb  we 
read  enough  to  know  that  she  must  have  been 
a  superior  woman,  who  exercised  a  strong  in-, 
fluence  over  Schiller.  Goethe  had  not  yet 
returned  from  Italy,  but  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Weimar  coterie  are  brought  before  us  in 
lively  colors,  especially  Wieland,  Herder,  Ein- 
siedel,  Corona  ohr5ter,  and  Bertuch. 


These  remarks  will  suffice  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  rich  contents  of  tins 
valuable  work.  And  yet  how  little  have  we 
said,  in  comparison  with  what  we  might  have 
said.  We  will  conclude  with  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  last  letters  of  Schiller,  contained  in 
this  volume : 

''I  must  marry  —  that  is  settled.  All 
my  inducements  to  life  and  activity  are  worn 
out ;  this  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  not 
yet  tried.  I  must  have  a  being  near  me  which 
belongs  to  me,  which  I  can  and  must  make 
happy.  You  know  not  how  desolate  is  my 
spirit,  how  melancholy  my  ideas.  If  I  cannot 
weave  hope  into  my  existence  —  hope,  which 
has  almost  entirely  deserted  me  —  if  I  cannot 
wind  up  anew  the  rundown  machinery  of  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  it  wUl  |oon  be  all  over 
with  me."  When  we  compare  with  these 
words  what  Goethe  said  of  him  at  a  later  pe- 
riod :  "  Nothing  interferes  with  him,  nothing 
stops  the  flight  of  his  ideas ;  all  the  noble  sen- 
timents which  he  entertains  flow  freely  forth, 
without  doubt  or  calculation ;  he  truly  was 
what  every  man  ought  to  be  ;  "  when  we  read 
this,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  Schiller.  The  me- 
thod by  which  his  marriage  exercised  this 
strong  and  happy  influence,  will,  we  hope,  be 
sufficiently  described  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  very  remarkable  correspondence. — Blat- 
ter fur  Literarische  UrUerhaUung. 


EASTERN  LIFE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.^ 


« 


Recent  years  have  produced  many  works  of 
great  merit  on  the  East ;  and  the  Western 
World,  ever  reverting  to  the  native  land  of 
man,  is  insatiable  in  its  demand  for  informa- 
tion on  Oriental  customs  and  Oriental  society. 
If  it  be  true  that,  in  the  strength  of  manhood, 
the  hearts  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  afar 
from  boyhood's  banks  and  braes,  forget  them 
amid  anxieties  and  struggles,  only  to  remember 
them  more  acutely  in  the  mellowed  season  of 
a  well-spent  life,  when  the  matured  intellect  is 
still  clear,  and  the  purposes  of  existence,  its 
value,  and  itB  character,  are  most  distinctiy 
discerned — may  it  not  be  also  true  that  the 
race  of  men  in  this,  the  most  advanced  staee 
of  the  world's  history,  remember  more  fondly 
than  even  when  Europe's  might  was  cast  in 
martial  array  on  Asia  s  plains,  the  homes  of 
those  great  ancestors,  oonunon  alike  to  the 
democracy  and  the  aristocracy  of  nations? 


While  the  wanderer  is  often  led  to  retuni 
back  to  his  starting  point,  and  to  make  his 
grave  beside  his  cradle,  may  it  not  be  true 
also  that  the  world,  ripening  into  age,  and 
revolving  towards  great  changes  and  the  ful- 
filment of  old  predilections,  is  naturally  turn- 
ing to  the  birth-place  of  society  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  yearning  towards  that  home  of  its  youth 
and  of  its  simplest  days?  Something  more 
than  a  love  of  science,  or  natural  curiosity, 
causes  the  demand  for  Oriental  works  in  this 
and  in  other  countries,  and  perpetually  en- 
larges ihe  stream  of  pilgrims  that  seek  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  They  are  the  scenes  of  those  won- 
drous stories  that  first  awaken  inquiry  in  the 
infant  mind  —  the  centres  of  thnlling  tradi- 

*  By  Harriet  Martineau.    3  vols.    London:  Ed- 
ward Mozon. 
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lions  that  are  everinore  clinginff  to  our  path, 
and  telling  on  onr  actions.  Toe  lands  are 
round  them  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of 
priest  and  king,  and  of  the  mightiest  King  of 
all,  his  humble  apostles,  and  his  first  confe&> 
90IS.  The  scholar  seeks  the  East,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  early  literature;  the  man  of  science 
pays  it  his  homage,  as  the  nursery  of  know- 
ledge and  the  arts;  the  politician  looks 
amongst  its  ruins,  for  the  rudiments  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  political  economist  regards  with 
sorrow  its  neglected  mines  of  wealth;  the 
Christian  acknowledges  it  as  an  earthly  home 
of  his  heart,  because  it  was  his  Master's  home, 
and  where  his  Lord  was  revealed  in  the  low- 
liest. humility  with  the  mightiest  love,  fbr  the 
greatest  ends.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  give  Oriental  works  their  large  preference 
over  Occidental  in  the  market,  ana  have  car- 
ried the  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross  "  through 
an  edition  annually  since  its  publication. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846  Miss  Martineau  was 
visiting  at  Liverpool,  when  some  friends  pro- 
posed that  slie  should  accompany  them  to 
Africa  and  Asia.  Within  a  month  their  jour- 
ney was  commenced.  In  a  "  lurid  November 
evening,  the  travellers  saw  first  the  African 
land,  being"  part  of  *'  the  island  of  Zcmbra, 
and  the  neighboring  coast  of  Tunis."  They 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  November;  but  notwithstanding  the 
kindness  of  the  English  merchantB,  and  the 
bustle  arising  from  Uie  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  overlsund  mail,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  pleased  with  Alexandria,  although 
Miss  jnartineau  gives  it  a  chapter.  They  left 
that  city  on  the  25th,  and  began  their  ascent 
of  the  Nile.  Miss  Martineau  mentions  an 
atmospheric  phenomenon  on  the  Nile  that  is 
not  yet  explained :  — 


'^I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  one 
great  atmospheric  beauty  of  Egypt  —  the  after- 
glow, as  we  used  to  call  it  1  watched  this 
nightly,  for  ten  weeks,  on  the  Nile,  and  often 
afterwa^  in  the  Desert ;  and  was  contanuaUy 
more  impressed  with  the  peculiarihr,  as  well  as 
the  beaaty,  of  this  appearance.  That  the  sun- 
set in  Egypt  is  gorgeous,  evervbody  knows; 
bat  I,  for  one,  was  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
renewal  of  beautv  some  time  after  the  sun  has 
departed,  and  left  all  gray.  This  diachaige  of 
color  is  here  much  what  it  is  among  the  Alps, 
where  the  fiame-colored  peaks  become  gray  and 
shasdy  as  the  last  sunbeam  leaves  them.  But 
Here  everything  begins  to  brighten  agun  in 
twenty  minutes — the  hills  are  again  purple  or 
golden — the^  sands  orange — tiie  palms  verdant 
— the  moonlight  on  the  water  a  pale  green  rip- 
I^e,  on  a  lilac  snrfiice — and  this  afterglow  con- 
tinues for  ten  minutes,  when  it  slowly  fades 
away." 


The  party  of  tourists,  whose  journey  is  re- 
corded by  Miss  Martineau,  met  all  the  annoy- 
ances that  travellers  from  the  days  of  Bruce 
have  encountered  in  Egypt,  and  visited  all  the 
common  lions  of  the  Nile. 

"  We  cannot  expect  much  new  information 
on  Egyptian  antiquities,   until,"   says  Miss 
Martmeau,    "the  sand  of  tbo  Desert,   that 
covers  over  the  ruins  of  cities  and  palaces,  be 
cleared  away."      That  event  she  considers 
practicaj^le  by  posterity,  and  with  some  agency 
that  we  do  not  at  present  employ,  or  at  a  cost 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  incur.     In  the 
meantime,  the  sand  has  salted  up,  and  pre- 
serves the  monumento  of  the  past  to  teach  the 
future.     In  the  place  of  new  fecte,  the  tour- 
ist furnishes  us  with  numerous  speculations. 
Some  of  them  are  based  on  very  unsatisfiictory 
evidence.     The  characteristic  of  one  modem 
class  of  philosophers  is  credulity.    Miss  Mar- 
tineau is  marvellously  credulous  on  many  to- 
pics, especially  such  as  seem  to  averaj^e  intel- 
lecte  involved  in  doubt.     Still  she  has  pro- 
duced a  good  work;  and  although  the  Nile 
will  soon  become  as  hacknied  as  the  Bhine, 
yet  her  descriptions  of  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence are  fresh  and  vigorous  —  better  than  her 
romantic  ideas  regardmg  the  kings  and  prieste 
of  Egypt,  that  have  slept  in  their  graves  for 
twenty  thousand  years;  that  is  to  say,  four- 
teen monsand  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Adam 
and  Eve.   We  certainly  prefer  her  descriptions 
of  a  sugar  manufactory  to  her  speculationB  on 
a  pyramid ;  and,  from  the  following  statement 
(page  47,  vol.  i.),  we  are  induced  to  expect 
imports  of  low  browns,  or  "  very  good  grays," 
from  Alexandria,  in  course  of  a  few  years. 
Egypt,  in  the  hands  of  an  European  power — 
those  of  Britain,  for  example — would  raise 
its  head  among  the  nations ;  and,  though  the 
sand  should  never  be  scraped  away  mm  old 
monumente,  yet  the  doom  that  overhangs  the 
peasantiy  would  be  dissinated,  and  the  valley 
of  the  NUe  assume  ite  old  importance  in  the 
world's  transactions :  — 

"  On  our  retom,  we  visited  the  su^  manu- 
factory at  Hou,  and  learned  something  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  manufacture. 
The  Hou  ostablishment  belongs  to  Ibndieem 
Padia,  whom  we  met  here  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  quite  new;  and  a  crowd  of  little 
children  were  employed  in  the  unfinished  part, 
carrying  mortar  m  earthen  bowls,  for  Id.  per 
day.  The  ensineers  are  French ;  and  the  en- 
gine, one  hundred  and  twenty  hone  power,  was 
made  at  Paris.  The  managers  cannot  have 
here  the  charcoal  they  use  in  France,  for  clari- 
fying the  juice.  From  the  scarcity  of  wood, 
chareoal  is  too  dear ;  and  burnt  bones  are  em- 
j^oyed  instead,  answering  the  purpose  very  well. 
We  saw  the  whole  process,  wnich  seesiea  dev- 


erly  managed ;  and  the  gentlemen  pronounced 
the  quality  of  the  sugar  good.  An  Englishman 
employed  there  said,  however,  that  the  canes 
were  inferior  to  those  of  the  West  Indies,  for 
want  of  rain.  There  were  a  hundred  people  at 
work  in  this  establishment ;  their  wages  being, 
besides  food,  a  piastre  and  a  quarter  (nearly 
3d.)  per  day.  If,  however,  the  payment  of 
wages  is  managed  here  as  I  shall  have  to  show 
it  is  usually  done  in  Egypt,  the  receipts  of  the 
work  people  must  be  considered  much  less  than 
this.  We  heard  so  much  of  the  complaints  of 
the  people  at  having  to  buy,  under  compulsion, 
coarse  and  dear  sugar,  that  it  is  clear  that  much 
improvement  in  management  must  take  place, 
berore  Egypt  can  compete  with  other  sugar-pro- 
ducing countries ;  but  still,  what  we  saw  of  the 
extensive  growth  of  the  cane,  and  the  quality  of 
the  produce,  under  great  disadvantages,  made 
us  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  great  future  in- 
dustrial resources  of  Egypt" 

The  boatpassed  Randa,  Melamee,  the  caves 
of  Benee  Hasan,  and  many  other  places  ca- 
rious in  the  eyes  of  Toyagers  on  the  Nile, 
getting  on  very  well  with  their  native  boat- 
men, by  exercising  the  simple  law  of  kind- 
ness, until  they  reached  Asgool,  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt.  Selim  Pa- 
sha, who  held  this  office  when  they  went  up 
the  river,  met  a  melancholy  adventure  in  ms 
youth. 

"  Selim  Pasha  is  he  who  married  his  sister, 
and  made  the  terrible  discovery  while  at  supper 
on  his  weddine  day,  in  his  first  interview  with 
his  bride.  Bom  were  Circassian  slaves :  and  he 
had  been  carried  away  before  the  birth  of  his 
sister.  This  adventure  happened  when  the  now 
ffray-bearded  man  was  young;  but  it  invests 
him  with  interest  still,  in  addition  to  that  in- 
spired by  his  high  character.  We  passed  his 
garden  to-day,  and  thought  it  looked  well — the 
palace  being  embosomed  among  palms,  acacias, 
and  the  yeUow-flowering  mimosa;  which  last, 
when  intermixed  with  ouier  trees,  gives  a  kind 
of  autumnal  dnge  to  nuisses  of  dark  foliage.  We 
were  much  struck  by  the  causeway,  which  would 
be  considered  a  vast  work  in  England.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  river  bank  to  uie  town,  and 
thence  on  to  the  Diebel  (mountain),  with  many 
limbs  from  this  main  trunk.  In  direct  extent,  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  two  miles,  but 
of  this  I  am  not  sure.  Its  secondary  object  b 
to  retain  the  Nile  water,  after  the  inundation  — 
the  water  flowing  through  slaices  which  can  be 
easily  closed.  The  land  is  divided  by  smaller 
embankments,  within  this  lai^  one,  into  com- 
partments or  basins,  where  the  most  vigorous 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  and  millet,  were  flourish- 
ing when  we  rode  by." 

On  their  way  to  the  caves  of  Djebel,  the 
tonrists  "met  a  funeral  procession  coming 
from  the  cemetery  that  lies  between  the  town 
and  the  Jiills.     The  women  were  uttering  a 


» 


funeral  howl,  worthy  of  Ireland.''  Miss  Mar^ 
tineau  does  not  seem  to  remember  that  the 
peculiarity  has  been  often  noticed.  Upon  that 
and  some  similar  evidence,  travellers  given  to 
speculation  have  argued  that  the  Irish  were 
descended  from  the  Egyptians.  Without  re- 
ference to  this  particular  point,  there  is  a  his- 
torical tradition  that  Ireland  was  originally 
Peopled  by  Egyptians,  under  the  rule  of  a 
^haraoh's  daughter.  With  the  view  of  being 
special  and  particular,  some  persons  say  that 
this  lady  was  the  same  princess  who,  in  her 
young  years,  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the 
fortunes  of  Egypt,  while,  wandering  by  the 
sedgy  banks  of  Nile  one  morning,  she  found 
the  infant  Moses  in  the  ark  amongst  the. bul- 
rushes; and,  in  direct  disobedience  to  her 
father's  orders,  and  in  treason,  of  course,  to 
the  state  and  its  laws,  saved  the  child  alive. 
Some  parties,  we  think,  would  even  go  further 
still ;  that  is,  would  be  more  precise,  and 
assure  Miss  Martineau  that  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter abandoned  all  her  honors  in  Egypt  out  of 
pure  vexation  at  the  conduct  of  her  adopted 
son,  when  ho  abandoned  the  court  of  Mem- 
phis, or  whatever  citv  was  then  the  metropolis 
of  the  Nile,  and  fled  into  Midian  to  pursue  a 
shepherd's  life.     It  would  be  possible  to  sup- 

Eose  a  still  more  romantic  explanation  of 
er  voyage.  She  may  have  been  banished  at 
that  time,  for  her  supposed  connivance  in  the 
deeds  of  her  adopted  son;  who,  it  may  be 
remembered,  wonla  stand  accused  of  murder 
when  he  passed  into  Midian,  and  not  improb- 
ably, also,  of  high  treason.  He  was,  most 
unquestionably,  a  fugitive  for  freedom,  and 
suffered  under  the  suspeneion  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act.  For  whatever  reason  the  Egyp- 
tian princess  fled  to  Ireland  —  which,  by  the 
by,  might  have  stood  very  well  in  place  of  a 
Botany  Bay  to  the  Egyptians  —  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  supposing  her  to  have  been  identi- 
cal with  the  deliverer  of  Moses,  that  she  must 
have  been  a  staid  and  matronly  ladv  when  she 
arrived  at  Galway  or  the  Cove  of  dork.  This 
princess  was  named  "  Scotia."  From  her, 
Ireknd  was  originally  called  Scotland ;  a  title 
ultimately  transferred  to  the  land  that  haa 
held  it  so  long  and  so  honorably.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau may  eiuier  accept  or  reject  this  tradi- 
tion ;  but  the  funeral  dirge  is  circumstantial 
evidence  in  its  favor,  and  it  stands  upon  at 
least  as  good  authority  as  the  345  colossal 
wooden  statues  of  priests,  descending  in  tiie 
regular  suocession  of  &ther  and  son,  men- 
tioned by  the  priests  of  Amun,  to  Hecateeus 
of  Miletus,  on  his  visit  to  Thebes,  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  which  Miss  Mar- 
tineau records  at  pages  150  and  151  of  her 
first  volume.    The  credulity  dit^layed  in  this 
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passage  is  itself  hardly  credible,  and  we  tran- 
scribe it  here :  — 

^'  When  Hecatieas  of  Miletus  was  at  Thebes, 
about  500  B.  C,  he  spoke,  as  Herodotus  tells 
us,*  to  the  priests  of  Amun,  of  his  eenealogy, 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  sixteenth  m  descent 
from  a  god.  Upon  this,  the  priests  conducted 
him  into  a  great  building  of  the  temple,  where 
they  pointed  out  to  him  ^as  afterwards  to  Hero- 
dotus) the  statues  of  their  priests.  Each  high 
priest  placed  a  colossal  wooden  statue  of  himself 
m  this  place  during  his  life,  and  each  was  the 
son  of  his  predecessor.  The  priests  would 
not  admit  that  any  of  these  was  the  son  of  a 
god.  From  first  to  last  they  were  of  human 
origin;  and  here,  in  direct  lineal  succession, 
were  345.  Taking  the  average  length  of  human 
life,  how  many  thousand  years  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  succession  ?  S45  high  priests,  in  a 
direct  line  from  father  to  son  I  According  to 
the  priests,  it  was  nearly  5,000  years  from  the 
time  of  Horns.  They  fnrther  informed  Hero- 
dotns  that  gods  did  reign  in  £g}'pt,  before  they 
deputed  their  power  to  mortius.t  They  spoke 
of  eight  gods,  who  reigned  first — among  whom 
was  one  answering  to  Pan  of  the  Greeks;  then 
came  twelve  of  another  series ;  and  again  twelve 
more,  the  offspring  of  the  second  series  —  and 
of  these  Osiris  was  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  reign  of  his  son  Horns,  that  the  first  of  Uiese 
345  lugh  priests  came  into  power.  From  Osiris 
to  king  Amasis,  the  priests  reckoned  15,000 
years,  declaring  that  they  had  exact  registers  of 
the  successive  lives  which  had  filled  up  the 
tirne.^  Such  is  the  legendary  history,  as  it  ex- 
isted 500  years  before  Christ.  We  can  gather 
from  it  thus  much  —  that  the  priests  then  fooked 
back  upon  a  lon^  reach  of  time,  and  believed 
the  art  of  registenng  to  be  of  an  old  date." 

We  are  certainly  amiised  and  soiprised, 
diat  an  intelligent  lady  oonld  place  die  alightr 
est  reliance  on  this  '*  exalted  fable ;"  or  re- 
gard it  in  any  other  light  than  one  of  the  Afri- 
can "  night's  entertainment."  Priests  gener> 
ally  live  long.  It  is  a  role  in  all  countries. 
Their  supplies  are  tolerably  sore.  Their  avo- 
cations  -are  often  light.  They  have  placid 
minds,  free  from  care,  above  anxiety,  and 
removed  from  the  stragglings  of  ordinaiy  ex- 
istence. There  were  345  coloscud  wooden 
statues,  representmg  346  successive  priests, 
who  were  all  fathers,  and  who,  upon  an  aver- 
age, must  have  lived  for  fifty  years,  because 
each  priest  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
must  have  attained  the  years  of  manhood  before 
his  father's  death  in  each  case;  for  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  that  boys  were  not  inaugur- 
ated into  the  priesthood,  and  certainly  were 
not  made  "high  priests."  The  number  of 
colossal  wooden  statues  (845)  multiplied  by 
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the  average  duration  of  50  years  for  each  life, 
gives  a  period  of  17,250  years  preceding  the 
date  assigned  for  the  visit  of  Hecata3U8  of 
Miletus  to  Thebes,  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  2,800  years  before  the  present  day. 
We  have  thus  a  period  of  18,550  years  that 
the  world  has  existed,  and  men  have  lived  in 
an  organized  state;  lived  in  cities,  with  a 
large  temple,  and  employing,  gravers  in  wood, 
who  could  produce  colossal  statues  of  that 
material ;  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  men 
existed  in  simpler  circumstances,  ere  they 
erected  cities,  before  they  built  temples,  con- 
secrated high  priests,  and  engraved  in  wood. 
This  prefatory  period  may  be  taken,  on  a 
modest  assumption,  at  1,000  years ;  and  thus 
we  reach  a  period  of  20,550  years  that  the 
world  has  existed.  We  are  living,  according 
to  this  wooden  chronology,  anno  mundi  20,- 
550  at  the  very  least,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  anno  hominis  ;  for,  as  to  the  world,  no- 
body pretends  to  guess  now  when  it  may  have 
been  created ;  but  20,550  years  would  be  far 
too  modem  —  insultingly  modem  —  for  its 
present  pretensions.  Three  or  four  pages  far- 
ther on,  the  tourist  most  unconsciously  gives 
this  pretty  theory,  derived  firom  wooden 
blocks,  a  heavy  blow,  when  she  says,  page 
154:  — 

*<When  the  Pyramids  were  built,  it  was  a 
thousand  years  oefore  Abraham  was  bora,  and 
the  plain  of  Thebes  stall  lay  bare." 

And  if  it  still  lay  bare,  what  are  the  345 
generations  of  high  priests,  whose  colossal 
wooden  statues  were  placed  in  its  great  temple 
only  2,300  years  since  ?  We  can  form  a  very 
accurate  calculation  of  the  date  of  Abraham  s 
birth,  because,  since  his  time,  there  has  been  a 
genealogical  tree  preserved.  The  patriarch  is 
within  the  range  of  recorded  and  written  his- 
tory; and  Miss  Martineau  will  surely  admit 
thi^  the  Bible  is  a  tolerably  accurate  historical 
work,  from  the  days  of  Abraham ;  preferable 
even  to  Herodotus. 

This  authoress  isveiymuch  indisposed  to 
believe  in  miracles.  She  is  hard  to  convince 
on  these  topics.  That  is  the  characteristio  of 
one  modem  school.  It  consists  of  most  tal- 
ented and  amiable  persons,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  wise  in  their  own  conceit;  and  then  we 
know  the  consequence.  They  compensate  for 
stiffness  of  belief  in  one  particular,  by  the 
most  absurd  credulity  in  ouers.  They  differ 
from  mankind  in  general  quite  as  much  in 
their  readiness  to  beueve,  as  in  their  proneness 
to  doubt.  The  fiction  of  the  priests  that  we 
have  quoted  involves  a  long  succession  of  soi^ 
prismg  miracles.  We  are  told  to  believe,  in 
ttie  first  place,  that  colossal  wooden  statues 
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could  be  preserved  in  the  atmosphere  of  E^pt 
for  some  fifteen  thousand  years ;  and  we  are 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  statement  This, 
however,  is  only  one  miracle.  There  is  some- 
thing more  wonderful  still  in  the  fact,  that 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  men,  descending 
in  ordinaiT  generations,  lived  each  to  middle 
years,  without  any  break,  and  had  each  a  son 
competent  to  occupy  the  office  of  high  priest, 
and  therefore  arrived  at  mature  years  tbefore 
his  father's  death.  The  miraculous  nature  of 
this  wonderful  line  of  falhers  and  sons  exceeds 
any  other  wonder  that  men  have  been  expected 
to  believe  during  the  existence  of  romance. 
We  may  be  reminded  that  the  tourist  does  not 
want  her  readers  to  believe  the  story  ;  for  she 
says,  "  we  can  gather  &om  it  thus  much  —  that 
the  priests  then  looked  back  upon  a  long  reach 
of  time,  and  believed  the  act  of  registering  to 
be  of  an  old  date."  We  could  have  gathered 
that  fact  from  many  other  circumstances  which 
occurred  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  we  were  not  under  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  a  monstrous  fiction,  in  order  to 
pick  up  this  information.  But  we  cannot 
exactly  permit  this  apology  for  the  introduction 
of  the  &ble  to  pass,  because  it  stands  in  the 
position  of  evidence  to  a  sweeping  assertion. 
We  shall  quote  the  sentences  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  extract  regarding  the  colossal  wooden 

statues :  — 

# 

^*  For  our  first  glimpse  into  ancient  £{;yptian 
life  we  must  go  back  upon  the  track  of  tune,  &r 
farther  than  we  have  oeen  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose that  track  to  extend.  People  who  had 
believed  all  ti^eir  lives  that  the  globe  and  man 
were  created  t(^ether,  were  startled  when  the 
science  pf  geology  revealed  to  them  the  great 
fact,  that  man  is  a  comparatively  new  creation 
on  the  earth,  whose  oceans,  and  swamps,  and 
jun^es,  were  aforetime  inhabited  bv  monsters, 
never  seen  by  human  eye  but  in  theur  fossil  re- 
mains. People  who  enter  Ej^ypt,  with  the  belief 
that  the  human  race  has  existed  only  six  thou- 
sand years,  and  that,  at  that  date,  the  world  was 
uninhabited  by  men,  except  within  a  small  cir^ 
cuit  in  Asia,  must  undergo  a  somewhat  similar 
revolution  of  ideas.  All  new  research  operates 
to  remove  further  back  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  Egyptian  empire.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  dates  given  hj  legendaiT  records  and 
by  modem  research  (with  the  help  of  contem- 
porary historv)  are  very  great;  out  ^e  one 
agrees  as  little  as  the  other  with  the  popular 
notion  that  the  human  race  is  only  six  thousand 
years  old." 

We  may  observe,  that  the  popular  notion 
on  this  Bubjeot  is  also  the  senptoml .  notion, 
and  the  fiibulous  narrative  of  the  priests 
of  Amun,  which  follows  immediately  after 
this  statement  in  vol.  i.,  at  page  150,  as  we 
have  copied  it  in  a  preceding  page,  is  hardly 
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strong  enough  to  overthrow  this  belief.  The 
scripture  hbtory  of  the  creation  carries  the 
views  taken  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  by  other 
theologians,  on  geology ;  but  it  will  not  bear 
this  new  view,  that  men  have  existed  on  the 
earth  for  a  much  longer  period  than  six  thou- 
sand years. 

Scripture  and  science,  as  far  as  science  is 
applicaDle  to  chronology,  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  and  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  very 
distinctly  contradict  this  statement,  which 
Miss  Martineau  supports  by  the  fiibulous  his- 
tory of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  wood- 
en blocks  I  At  any  rate,  the  favorite  tradition 
of  Ireland,  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  into 
that  island,  introducing  at  once  the  civilization 
and  the  learning  of  Egypt,  is  far  more  rational 
than  Miss  Martineau's  opinion  regarding  the 
antiquity  of  the  E^ptians,  which  squares 
more  precisely  with  those  ascribed  to  Chinese 
doctors,  than  to  the  views  of  intelligent  persons 
in  modem  times.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Celtic  nations  preserved,  in 
their  wanderings  westward,  more  of  the  oriental 
customs  than  any  of  the  other  races  by  whom 
Europe  has  been  peopled ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  Cfeltio  Irish,  ana  their  relatives  in  Scot- 
land, have  maintained  for  a  much  longer 
period  the  observances  of  the  East,  than  any 
other  members  of  the  great  Celtic  family, 
located  in  different  European  kingdoms.  Even 
their  festivals,  now  fast  wearing  out,  had  an 
oriental  origin  and  si^ificance.  The  scholar 
and  the  traveller  had  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  traditions  and  the  worship  of  ancient  Asia 
in  the  festivals  and  observances  of  modem 
Europe,  in  some  of  its  most  neglected  districts. 
The  similarity  of  the  original  funereal  dii^ 
amongst  the  l^jrptians  aftd  the  ori^nal  Irish, 
is  only  one  of  l^e  very  many  evidences  to  our 
common  origin.  The  progress  of  Christianity, 
of  civilization,  is  obhterating  many  of  those 
proofs  that  existed  in  the  community  and  affin- 
ity of  manners  and  customs  observed  amongst 
nations  fiir  removed  from  each  other,  and  be- 
tween whom  there  could  have  been  no  inte^ 
course  for  many  centuries.  The  Irish  fune- 
real wail  —  the  wakes  for  the  dead — and  even 
the  attendance  of  female  mourners  on  funerals, 
are  customs  that  are  fiiding  fast  before  the  in- 
creased intercourse  of  the  people  with  Britain, 
and  their  slow  but  gradual  imitation  of  British 
practices. 

We  regret  thai  there  should  be  painful  cha^ 
aoteristics  in  common,  not  only  oetween  the 
ancient,  but  also  between  the  modem  Irish 
and  the  modem  Egyptians.  We  have  abeady 
quoted  the  rate  of  wa^  paid  to  the  Egyptian 
laborers  in  Ibrahim  Pasha's  sugar  fieu^tories; 
and  we  notice,  by  some  of  the  Insh  provindal 
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joamalB,  that  men  have,  during  the  present 
harvest,  o^red  to  engage  themselves  for  two- 
pence, and  even  for  one  penny  per  day  and  their 
food.  This  lamentable  statement  accouuts  for 
a  conaderable  portion  of  the  keen  discontent 
prevalent  in  the  southern  districts  of  Ireland. 
Egypt  is  still  a  densely  peopled  country, 
although  the  exactions  and  military  discipline 
of  Mehemet  Ali  have  reduced,  rather  than  in- 
creased the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  On 
their  way  to  the  caves  of  Djebel,  the  tourists 
felt  that  they  "  had  never  seen  so  rich  an 
expanse  of  country":  — 

^  The  rich  green,  spreading  on  either  hand  to 
the  horizon,  was  prairie-like ;  but  I  never  was, 
in  minoifl,  on  a  height  which  commanded  one 
hundred  miles  of  unbroken  fertility  such  as  I 
now  saw.  And  even  in  Illinois,  in  the  finest 
season,  there  is  never  such  an  atmosphere  as 
here  gave  positive  brilliancy  to  every  feature 
of  the  scenery.  A  perfect  level  of  the  most 
vivid  green  extended  north  and  south,  till  it  was 
lost  in  haze,  but  from  the  mere  inability  of  the 
eye  to  take  in  more;  and  throush  this  wound 
away,  from  end  to  end,  the  full  mue  river.  To 
the  east,  facing  us,  was  the  varied  line  of  the 
Arabian  hills,  of  a  soft  lilac  tint ;  seventeen  vil- 
lages, overshadowed  by  dark  palms,  were  set 
down  beside  the  rivf  r,  or  some  little  way  into 
the  land ;  and  the  plain  was  dotted  witli  Arab 
huntsmen  and  their  camels,  here  and  there,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Below  us  lay  the 
town,  with  its  brown,  flat  roofed  houses,  relieved 
by  the  palms  of  its  gardens,  and  two  or  three 
white  cupolas,  and  fourteen  minarets,  of  various 
heights  and  forms.  Between  it  and  us  lay  the 
causeway,  enlivened  by  groups  of  Arabs,  with 
their  asses  and  camels,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing amidst  the  thickets  of  acacia  which 
bordered  it  Behind  all  lay  the  brilliant  Djebel 
witii  its  glowing  yellow  lights  and  soft  blue  shad- 
ows. The  whole  scene  looked  to  my  eyes  as 
f\y  as  the  rainbow,  and  as  sod  as  the  dawn.  As 
stood  before  the  cave,  I  thought  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful ;  but  one  section  of  it  looked 
yet  lovelier  when  seen  through  the  lofty  dark 
portal  of  an  upper  cave.  But  there  is  no  con- 
veying such  an  unpresaon  as  that" 

The  descriptive  passages  in  this  work  form 
its  most  valuanle  pages.  The  facts  that  come 
directly  under  the  writer*s  eye  are  carefully 
noted;  and  then  we  need  not  say  that  the 
descriptions  afo  drawn  forcibly  and  clearly. 
No  other  writer  brings  out  more  distinctly  the 
leading  features  of  landscape — the  singulari- 
ties of  manner  and  custom,  and  all  those  facts 
that  a  reader  wants  to  know  regarding  places 
and  people  out  of  his  or  her  circle.  Those 
casual  commentaries  that  form  often  the  best 
parts  of  similar  works,  on  existing  life  and 
institutions,  are  done  in  a  kind  and  approving 
spirit  They  are  often  valuable.  It  is  in  the 
mist  of  antiquity,  or  the  mazes  of  speculative 
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inquiry;  that  Miss  Martineau  wanders  astray. 
There  is  no  lady  more  competent  to  draw  the 
world  as  it  is ;  but  often  the  cleverest  people 
misapprehend  their  own  powers — often  those 
who  rise  up  to  reprove  Wgotry  in  others  hug 
it  closely  in  their  own  breasts ;  and  those  who 
profess  to  be  before  their  age  in  intellect,  and 
too  acute  to  be  cheated  into  the  belief  of  any- 
thing without  the  range  of  their  senses,  and,  as 
they  say,  inconsistent  with  their  reason  — 
although  the  proper  term  would  be  incompre- 
hensible to  their  reason  —  are  often  not  only 
extremely  credulous  themselves,  but,  from 
their  position,  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of 
lamentable  and  ludicrous  credulity  in  others. 
That  is  the  unfortunate  case  with  this  author- 
ess. No  writer  could  carry  from  the  East 
more  lively  representations  of  men,  and  scenes, 
and  facts  as  they  exist  to  be  seen  by  any  trav- 
eller. Very  few  writers  bring  keener  percep- 
tion to  bear  upon  the  characters  and  habits  of 
the  living  generations  in  the  countries  that  she 
has  visited.  If  her  work  were  confined  to 
these  departments,  it  would  form  one  and  a 
half  volume  of  the  richest  reading  that  we 
have  on  Egypt  and  the  East.  These  are  the 
departments  where  Miss  Martineau  excels, 
and  we  believe  they  are  those  that  she  under- 
values. We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
talent  and  genius  of  the  many  females  whose 
works  shed  a  lustre  on  our  literature  and 
language ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  find  in 
abstract  inquiries  that  field  nest  svdted  for 
their  peculiar  powers.  This  is,  however,  the 
field  that  Miss  Martineau  is  most  desirous  to 
occupy.  She  has  all  the  tendency  towards  it 
that  is  naturally  felt  for  forbidden  ground. 
Like  the  great  theologian  of  another  century, 
Harvey,  she  loves  to  meditate  amongst  the 
tombs ;  and  there  she  is  sure  to  lose  her  way. 
Amongst  the  tombs  of  the  past,  or  the  cradles 
of  the  future,  she  delights  to  linger,  until  the 
dim  spirits  of  the  scenery  throw  their  glamor 
over  her  intellect,  and  she  is  found  hazarding 
the  strangest  guesses,  or  making  the  most 
unlikely  prophecies,  and  supporting  them 
with  evidence  —  courteously,  it  may  be  so 
termed  —  totally  inapplicable,  or  perhaps  en- 
tirely alien  from  the  subject  in  hand.  Thus, 
at  page  58,  volume  1st :  — 

^  In  the  pits  of  these  caves  were  the  miunmles 
lying  when  Cambyscs  was  busv  at  Thebes,  over- 
turowing  the  Colossus  in  the  plain.'* 

It  may  be  bo.  The  mummies  may  have 
been  there  then.  We  cannot  prove  that  they 
were  then  the  bodies  of  active  living  beings,  or 
that  they  had  not  then  come  into  existence; 
but  We  might  say  more  for  either  view  than 
could  be  reasonably  said  against  it.     There  is 
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no  satiBfaetory  evidence  on  the  subject  for 
citber  supposition,  and  happily  its  absence  is 
of  no  importance;  but  here  is  a  statement 
made,  calculated  to  affect  the  great  argument 
of  the  work  respectiDg  the  antiquity  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  without  the  slightest  sup- 
port in  testimony,  or  in  reasoning.  There  are 
many  similar  blemishes. 

The  travellers  first  saw  Thebes  upon  the 
shortest  day;  and  their  admiration  of  this 
metropolis  in  ruins,  was  enthusiastic.  Its  an- 
tiquity pleased  the  tourists.  Referring  to  the 
Trojan  war,  world-celebrated  through  all  time 
in  Homer*s  poem,  she  says  :  — 

"  And  at  the  time  of  these  wars,  this  Thebes 
was  a  city  of  a  thousand  years,  and  these  battle 
pictures  now  before  our  eyes  were  antiquities,  as 
our  cathedrals  are  to  us.  Here  we  are  standing 
before  one  of  the  hundred  gates  throagh  which 
Homer  says  the  Theban  warriors  passed  in  and 
out;  and  on  the  flanks  of  this  gateway  were 
sculptured  the  achievements  of  the  ancestors  of 
these  warriors." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Miss  Martineau  believes 
in  the  nundred  gates  as  a  literal,  accurate, 
arithmetical  statement  I  She  will  not  allow  a 
poet  the  benefit  of  figurative  language  —  a 
nundred  to  signify  *'  many  "  —  unless  he  be  a 
Scriptural  poet ;  and  historians  to  whom  she 
imputes  figurative  language,  and  where  num- 
bers are  concerned,  figurative  language  alone. 
Still  it  is  curious,  that  even  at  Thebes,  proba- 
bly enougE  the  oldest  ruins  in  the  world,  the 
traveller  or  the  scholar  meets  nothing  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  the  race  of  men  are  more 
ancient  than  the  Scriptures  say.  The  party 
did  not  remain  long  at  Thebes,  while  ascend- 
ing' the  river,  but  they  examined  the  ruins 
more  minutely  on  their  downward  voyage. 
They  passed  Christmas-day  at  Aswan,  on  the 
frontier  between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Ele^iantine  —  "  half  rubbish, 
half  verdure."  They  were  thus  enabled  to 
eat  their  Christmas  dinner  at  the  first  cataract, 
and  there,  they  tell  us,  their  Christmas  morn- 
ing was  like  a  July  morning  in  England. 
But  then  the  legacy  of  vermin  was  before  them. 
The  plagues  of  Egypt  have  not  yet  spent  their 
force.  Begging  is  a  prevalent  vice  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  even  when  charity  is  un- 
necessary, and  the  whining  "bokshoosh''  is 
hopeless.  We  wonder  that  this  fact  did  not 
stnke  the  tourists  as  another  coincidence  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ireland.  Aswdn  abounds 
not  less  m  be^ars,  than  Irish  country  towns 
were  wont  to  do  when  a  conveyance  of  any 
description  was  stopped  to  change  horses. 
They  emerged  in  clouds  from  every  lane,  and 
when  the  conveyance  was  either  a  car  or  a 
carriage,  it  was  absolutely  surpruung  by  what 


means  they  gained  a  knowledge  so  rapidly  of 
its  arrival.  This  vice  in  Insh  travelling  is 
passing  fiist  away.  The  Poor-law  is  drying 
up  the  practice  of  bestowing  promiscuoas  char- 
ity. It  need  not,  therefore,  lessen  real  benev- 
olence; but  ere  many  years  pass,  tliat  law 
will  materially  change  Irish  habits.  There 
was  something  to  be  seen,  however,  at  ABwdn, 
and  all  the  Egyptian  towns,  that  has  not  been 
known  in  Ireland  for  centuries.  With  all  its 
misery,  Ireland  is  less  stained  by  the  gains  of 
slave-noldingth&n  any  other  European  coontxy. 
Slaveholding  is  not  an  Irish  crime :  — 

'*  The  bazaars  looked  poor  ;  and  I  believe  the 
traffic  is  chiefly  carried  on  elsewhere.  We  saw 
two  slave  bazaars.  One  was  an  enclosure  on 
the  rising  ground  above  our  boat  The  slaves 
here  were  only  five  or  six,  and  all  children — all 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  were  intelli- 
gent and  cheerful  looking ;  and  I  recognized,  at 
die  first  glance,  the  likeness  to  the  old  EOTptian 
countenance  and  costume.  The  girls  had  their 
faces  uncovered,  and  their  hair  in  the  Ethi- 
opian fashion — precisely  that  which  we  see  in 
the  old  sculptures  and  paintings.  One  little  siil 
wa3  pi«paring  the  potu^  for^eir  aa»per,  ^i^ 
cleverly  and  earnestly.  She  was  said  to  be  fif- 
teen, and  £15  was  the  sum  asked  finr  her.  The 
other  bazaar  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  near  our  boat.  It  contained,  when  we  saw 
it  on  our  return,  a  dozen  boys,  and  about  fifteen 
girls.  Most  of  the  girls  were  grinding  millet 
between  two  stones,  or  kneading  and  baking 
cakes.  They  were  freshly  oiled,  m  good  plight, 
and  verv  intelligent  looking,  for  the  most  part. 
Some  of  them  were  really  pretty  in  their  way — 
in  the  old  Egyptian  wa^.  They  appeared  clieeiv 
fttl  and  at  home  in  then*  business;  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  stroncer  contrast,  tham  between  this 
slave  market  and  those  I  have  seen  in  the  United 
States.  The  contrast  is  as  strong  as  between  the 
serfdom  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
American  inhabitants  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries ;  and,  of  course,  the  first  aspect  <^  slavery 
is  infinitely  less  repulsive  in  Egypt  than  in  Ame- 
rica. What  I  learned,  and  may  have  to  tell,  of 
the  life  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  institution  is  no  more  defensible 
here  than  elsewhere." 

Miss  Martineau  has  been  in  the  desert,  and 
she  never  has  been  lost  in  a  good  snow  storm 
on  a  Scottish  muir  or  mountain  :  for  she  says : 

*^  I  thought  of  poor  Hagar  here,  and  seemed 
to  feel  her  story  for  the  first  time.  I  thought  of 
Scotch  shepherds  lost  in  the  snow,  and  of  their 
mild  case,  m  comparison  with  that  of  Arab  goat- 
herds in  the  desert" 

We  quote  an  instance  of  this  lady's  solid 
good  sense  on  all  matters  that  come  directly 
under  her  perception.  If  she  could  only  be 
kept  out  of  dreams,  and  the  folly  of  supposing 
herself  called  upon  to  rectify  the  world  s  views 
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on  tbings  too  great  for  her,  there  would  be  few 
more  useful  writers,  and  apparently  not  many 
more  careful  housewives : — 

'<  The  next  morning  I  rose  early  to  damp  and 
£>ld  linen,  and  I  was  ironing  tiU  dinner  time,  that 
we  mi^t  carry  onr  sheets  and  towels  in  the  best 
condition  to  Uie  Kaudja.  No  one  would  lau^h 
at  or  despise  this  who  knew  the  importance,  m 
hot  countries,  of  the  condition  of  linen ;  and 
none  who  have  not  tried  can  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence in  comfort  of  ironed  linen  and  that  which 
is  rough  dried.  •  •  •  •  If  any  lady  going 
up  the  Nile  should  be  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to 
iron,  I  should  strongly  advise  her  putting  up  a 
pair  of  flat-irons  amone  her  baggage,  if  she 
can  also  starch,  it  will  add  much  to  her  comfort, 
and  that  of  her  party,  at  little  cost  of  time  and 
trouble." 

Miss  Mardneau  thinks  highly  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  this  respect,  and  says : — 

"  I  always  thought  in  America,  and  I  always 
I  shall  think,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  human 

derelopment  I  hare  seen  are  in  the  United 
I  States,  where  every  man,  however  learned  and 

meditative,  can  ride,  drive,  keep  his  own  horse, 
■  and  roof  his  own  dwelling ;  and  every  woman, 
I  however  intellectual,  can  do,  if  necessary,  all  the 
'  work  of  her  own  house." 

Physiologists  hold  the  Americans  to  be  an 
inferior  specimen  of  human  development ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  determination  of  this  lady 
not  to  be  convinced  otherwise,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  statement,  although,  in  subsequent 
ages,  as  the  soil  may  be  cleared,  it  may  be 
qualified. 

The  travellers  nearly  met  a  fatal  acddent  at 
the  Cataracts.  After  reaching  the  top,  the 
rope  broke,  and  their  boat  was  carried  back  by 
tiie  weight  of  water,  but  they  were  safely  ex- 
tricated. 

The  Nubians  greatly  interested  the  tourists, 
and  earned  their  good  opinion  as  an  industrious 
class,  fighting  for  a  living  with  the  desert ;  but 
they  were  in  Nubia  only  for  five  or  six  days. 

We  have  remarked  already  that  a  laree  por- 
tion of  the  three  volumes  is  occupied  with 
learned  discussions  and  dissertations,  which  can 
only  be  given  in  them,  on  the  authority  of 
more  learned  investigators  than  the  authoress, 
so  &r  as  they  are  of  material  value ;  and  when 
thcry  degenerate  into  speculation,  they  are  ut- 
ter^ valueless.  This  lady  insists  upon  our  be- 
lieving that,  generally,  the  numbers  stated  in 
Scripture  are  i&ise;  and  she  takes  so  much 
from  the  Bible  in  that  and  other  ways,  that  it 
would  be  wiser  and  preferable  to  reject  it  en- 
tirely. The  enthufioasm  of  their  visitor  for  the 
tombs,  the  pyramids,  and  the  ruins  of  l^gypt, 
leads  her  into  errors  unpardonable  in  a  cnlic 
of  hi^  pretensions.  In  reference  to  the  mon- 
umentfd  records,  she  says,  page  179,  vol.  i. : 


"  While  we  take  to  heart  the  terrible  loss  fof 
the  written  records],  let  us  take  to  heart  also  the 
value  of  the  resource,  and  search  for  the  charm 
which  may  remove  the  spell  of  dumbness  from 
these  eloquent  old  teachers." 

We  cannot  see  how  their  eloquence  can  be 
thus  vouched  for,  while  they  remain  dumb ;  and 
there  is  a  bad  taste  in  thus  associating  together 
dumbness  and  eloquence.  At  another  page 
(188),  while  recording  her  joy  that  the  priests 
said  there  were  forty-seven  tombs  in  some  one 
place,  the  authoress  adds 

"  Whose  will  be  the  honor  of  laying  them 
open  ?  not  in  the  Cambyses'  spirit  of  rapme,  but 
in  all  honor  and  reverence,  m  search  of  trea- 
sures which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt, 
nor  thieves  carry  away." 

Literally,  thieves  have  been  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  away  monumental  trea- 
sures and  works  of  art  from  Egypt,  as  from 
other  conquered  or  deserted  lands:  but  we 
think  it  better  not  to  apply  those  ideas  to  an- 
cient sculpture  that  are  used  to  express  sacred 
objects,  on  which,  so  far  as  they  accord  with 
her  opinions,  the  writer  places  great  value. 
Strange  folly  it  is  to  believe  implicitly  the  chisel 
of  an  unknown  cutter  of  tombstones,  and  re- 
fuse to  believe  records  preserved  with  the  ut- 
most care  through  every  generation  ! 

Immediately  aiterwards  we  have  the  following 
announcement : — 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  lived  a 
writer  of  uncommon  interest  and  importance  to 
us  now — ^Manetho,  the  Egyptian  priest  *  * 
He  is  the  very  man  we  want — to  stand  on  the 
ridge  of  time,  and  tell  us  who  are  below — what 
was  doing  in  the  depths  of  the  old  ages.  He  did 
so  stand,  and  he  dia  fully  tell  what  ne  saw ;  but 
his  words  are  gone  to  the  four  winds,  and  but  a 
few  unconnected  declarations  have  reached  us." 

How  came  the  authoress  to  know  that  Ma- 
netho  "did  fullv  tell"  those  things  that  she 
describes,  since  but  **  a  few  unconnected  de- 
clarations have  reached  us?*'  Miss  Martineau, 
notwithstanding  her  hatred  of  what  she  calls 
superstition,  when  evinced  by  her  own  coun- 
tiymen  and  countrywomen,  narrowlv  escaped 
actual  idolatry  in  her  own  person,  though  she 
considers  that  error  scarcely  so  culpable  as 
"  bibliolatry"  or  bible  loving,  reverencing  "  the 
entire  bible."  Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  stat- 
ues, she  says : — 

^*  The  difficulty  to  us  now  is,  not  to  account 
for  their  haring  been  once  worshipped,  but  to 
help  worshipping  them  still." 

The  difficulty  of  patiently  reading  through 
large  portions  of  this  work  is  at  least  extreme. 
Moses  is  one  of  the  characters  admired  by  Miss 
Martineau,  and  yet,  according  to  her  judgment, 
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he  most  have  been  a  great  and  plausible  im- 
postor. David  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
Dighest  praise,  but  Jehu  is  condemned  for  cru- 
elty, ana  Solomon  for  uxoriousness.  The  Pen- 
tateuch is  supjposed  to  have  been  written  during 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
books  of  the  law  to  have  been  merely  their  im- 
position on  society  by  some  clever  forger ;  and 
yet,  in  that  case,  what  comes  of  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  the  intellect  and  imagination  of 
David,  who  celebrates  the  law  as  his  study  by 
the  day,  and  his  meditation  by  the  night ;  who 
prays  that  it  may  be  a  li^ht  to  his  feet,  and  a 
lamp  to  his  path  ;  but  all  whose  Psalms  may 
also  have  been  written  during  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah, or  at  some  subsequent  period ;  and  in 
that  case.  Miss  Martineau  loses  a  poet  hero, 
who  may  have  been  no  poet,  or,  according  to 
her  standard  of  criticism,  may  never  have  had 
an  existence.  For  the  Saviour  she  professes 
to  hold  the  utmost  regard,  but  why  we  cannot 
guess;  for,  according  to  Miss  Martineau,  he 
also  must  have  been  a  great  impostor,  making 
statements  utterly  false,  and  advancing  claims 
absolutely  unfounded. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  guess  whether 
Miss  Martineau  really  believes  in  a  future 
state  of  any  description,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, from  her  works.  She  says,  page  300, 
vol.  i. : — 

"  We  truly  respect,  accordingly,  the  child's  or 
the  peasant's  notion  of  a  literal  judgment  day, 
when  there  will  be  a  process  of  trial,  with  books 
of  account  opened,  and  a  sentence  passed  in 
words,  and  burning  inflicted,  in  the  one  case,  and 
whatever  the  individual  most  desires  conferred 
on  the  other.  We  truly  respect  these  notions  in 
the  child  and  the  peasant,  while  we  know  that 
no  enlightened  and  disciplined  man  looks  for- 
ward to  any  such  actual  scene." 

If  by  the  term,  "  any  such  actual  scene," 
the  writer  means  any  scene  bearing  the  leading 
features  that  she  has  caricatured  slightly,  the 
last  sentence  is  grossly  insolent;  and  while 
pitying  superior  minds  of  the  present  day,  she 
might  deal  to  them  some  portion  of  her  charity 
reserved  for  Egyptians  and  Mahommedans, 
upon  whom  it  is  so  largely  lavished. 

She  is  at  a  loss  regarding  John  the  Evange- 
list, somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  existence 
of  the  beloved  disciple  was  advantageous  or 
otherwise ;  but  Simon  Magus,  to  whom  she  as- 
cribes the  origin  of  a  considerable  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  deservedly  not  one  of  her  favorites. 
Amongst  other  matters,  she  is  somewhat  vexed 
that  the  human  race  have  been  for  some  thou- 
sands of  years  in  direct  communication  with 
butterflies,  worms,  and  so  on,  without  acquire 
ing  any  great  knowledge  of  their  mental  ca- 
pacities.    There  may  be  much  knowledge  con- 


cealed in  consequence  of  our  not  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  lan^ge  and  literature  of 
the  womis ;  but  Miss  Martineau  should  have  \ 
included  the  other  vermin  of  the  Nile  in  the^sc  , 
idle  regrets.  . 

The  travellers  left  Egypt  by  the  route  of  the  | 
Hebrews,  and  wanderea  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
one  of  them  meditating,  and  the  other  recording 
her  meditations  as  she  wandered.  The  Scrip- 
tures give  one  short  account,  written  by  Moses 
himself,  of  that  great  leader's  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  means  by  which  he  was  led  into 
the  gigantic  effort  to  redeem  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage ;  but  Miss  Martineau  kno^ 
better  than  Moses  all  these  circumstances,  and 
we  subjoin  her  account  of  the  matter  : — 

**  In  the  solitudes  to  which  he  now  retired  with 
his  family,  shifting  his  tent  from  valley  to  valley, 
according  to  the  needs  of  Iiis  flock,  and  sitting 
down  beside  the  secluded  springs  among  the 
rocky  mountains,  his  mind  wrought  vigorously 
among  the  materials  stored  up  by  his  careful  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  place  like  the  desert  for 
fruitful  meditation.  Tnere,  among  the  inmiuta- 
ble  forms  of  nature,  lives  the  past,  for  tho$e  who 
know  how  to  look  for  it.  It  will  not  rise  to  view 
among  the  changing  scenes  of  social  l^e,  nor 
speak  where  the  voices  of  men  are  heard.  Bat 
in  the  austere  silence  of  the  desert  it  presses  its 
tale  upon  the  tranquilized  soul,  and  will,  to  one 
who  knows,  as  Moses  did  then,  and  Mahommed 
afcer  him,  how  to  invoke  prophecy  of  the  future 
-—of  its  unborn  child,  which  is  to  redeem  the 
human  race  from  its  sins  and  its  burden  of  woes. 
Here,  as  Moses  sat  under  the  shrubby  palm  in 
its  moist  nook,  or  lay  under  the  shadow  of  the 
rock,  did  the  past  come  at  the  call  of  his  in- 
structed memory,  and  tell  him  how  these  mighty 
Egyptians  had  been  slaves,  as  his  Hebrew  breth- 
ren now  were,  and  how  they  had  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  their  bondage,  and  risen  into  a  powerful 
nationality,  by  driving  out  the  foe  who  bad  op- 
pressed them  for  a  thousand  years,  and  by  re- 
storing to  their  honours  the  Supreme  and  his  at- 
tributes through  whose  aid  they  believed  all  great 
deeds  to  be  achieved ;  and  here,  to  his  clear  un- 
derstanding, did  the  future  promise  the  redemp- 
tion of  bis  race,  and  disclose  the  means  by  which 
it  should  be  wrought.  Here  he  learned  to  see, 
not  at  once  as  in  vision,  but  in  the  dawning  of 
many  days,  and  from  the  suggestions  of  many 
thoughtful  years — ^how  the  redemption  of  the 
Hebrew  race  should  be  effected,  how  far  the  pre- 
cedents of  former  times  should  be  followed,  and 
where  they  should  be  departed  from ;  what  there 
was  new  and  peculiar  m  the  circumstances  of 
his  people,  and  how  these  circumstances  should 
be  aealt  with.  He  saw  that  the  Hebrews  could 
not  ri^  in  revolt  agiunst  their  oppressors  as  the 
Eg)'^ptians  had  done  against  their  shepherd  con- 
querors ;  for  the  Hebrews  had  not  the  rights  of 
native  possession  ;  and  they  were  so  debased  by 
their  servitude  as  to  be  incapable  of  warfare. 
He  saw  that  they  must  be  first  removed  from  the 
influences  which  had  made  them  what  they  were. 
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!  and  then  elevated  into  a  capability  for  independ- 
ent social  life." 

I      We  are,  therefore,  to  understand  that  all  the 
I  knowledge  of  Moses  regarding  *  *  the  Supreme, '  * 
was  derived  from  the   Egyptians — from  the 
■  people  whose  worship  and  idols  he  was  so  care- 
ful to  warn  his  countrymen  against,  and  with 
which  he  was  so  much  incensed.     The  visions 
narrated  hy  him  are  to  be  considered  so  many 
I  frauds,  and  yet  the  reader  must  remember  that 
I  MLss  Martineau  holds  the  character  of  Moses 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem.     Wo  are 
even  farther  asked  to  believe  that  Moses  de- 
I  rived  none  of  his  information  from  the  Israel- 
I  ites  themselves — ^that  the  teaching  of  the  pa- 
'  triarchs  was  entirely  forgotten  amongst  them — 
I  or  that  he  never  had  enjoyed  any  intercourse 
'  with  the  people  in  whose  favor  and  for  whose 
;  liberation  all  his  energies  were  stirred. 

The  second  volume  contains  some  graphic 
'  sketches  of  desert  scenery,   mixed,   unfortu- 
nately,  with  the  speculations  of  the  writer, 
which  she  supposes  to  be  new,  whereas  they 
are  old  doubts,  often  considered  : — 

**  How  differently  the  Pentateuch  here  reads, 
from  the  same  worn  old  Bible  which  one  has 
handled  for  five^nd-twenty  years,  I  could  not 
have  inu^ned.    The  lifl:ht  from  Egypt  and  Ara- 
'  bia   shining    into    it    illuminates    unthourrht-of 
places,  and  gives  a  new  and  most  fresh  coloring 
to  the  whole.    I  little  thought  ever  to  have  seen 
'  so  much  of  Moses  as  I  did  this  dav,  within  si^^ht 
of  Arab  tents,  like  those  in  which  he  and  Zip- 
porah  and  their  children  lived  when  first  here 
,  with  Jethro's  flocks ;  within  sight  of  the  same 
'  peaks  which  were  land-marks  to  the  wandering 
I  tribes;    and  of  the  same  wadees  where  they 
roirted,  and  surrounded  by  the  very  same  moun- 
tain springs  whence  they  brought  water  for  them- 
I  selves  andtheir  flocks.    The  wells  within  the  con- 
{  vent  seem  to  have  been  always  inexhaustible ;  yet 
I  dare  say  some  of  the  Hebrew  women  discovered 
the  ice-cold  spring  behind,  which  has,  no  doubt, 
Iain  in  its  shadowy  nook  since  Horeb  was  up- 
reared.     I  wonder  whether  it  was  fringed  with 
ferns  when  the  Hebrew  women  saw  it,  as  it  is  now. 
It  was  a  tempting  place  for  gossip,  for  sitting 
down  to  talk  over  the  comforts  of  Goshen,  and 
the  verdure  of  Egypt,  and  pointing  out  the  drea- 
riness of  this  place,  and  reminding  one  another 
how  unwilling  they  and  their  husbands  had  been 
to  leave  Egypt,  foreseeing  that  they  should  only 
get  into  trouole  by  trying  a  new  country.    In 
yonder  plain  was  the  crowd  of  dark,  low  tents, 
with  no  tabernacle  yet  in  the  midst    Among  the 
'i  neighboring  wadees  were  the   herdsmen    dis- 
I  persed,  tending  the  flocks  every  day  of  the  week ; 
/  for  as  yet  there  was  no  Sabbath.    This,  and  very 
much  more,  did  I  see  on  that  Sunday  at  Sinai ; 
'   much  that  I  could  not  have  seen  if  I  had  been  a 
I  cotemporary  disciple  of  Moses — ^much  that  can  be 
'  5een  only  by  the  light  of  an  afler  age,  of  the  educa^ 
tional  purposes  and  processes  for  which  the  He- 
!  brews  were  brought  here.** 
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Miss  Martineau  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  proving  that  *'  as  yet  there  was  no  Sabbath. 
The  people  are  represented  as  at  Sinai,  when 
Miss  Martineau  makes  this  reflection ;  but  pre- 
vious to  getting  there,  when  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sin,  **  which  is  between  Elim  and 
Sinai,''  there  was  the  Sabbath,  observed,  too, 
in  a  very  solemn  way,  as  this  lady,  who  seems 
not  to  have  read  the  Pentateuch  very  careful- 
ly, will  find  on  referring  to  Exodus  xvi.  and 
23d  to  the  30th  verse.  Some  time  elapsed 
afler  the  events  there  recorded,  before  the  Is- 
raelites passed  through  Rephidim  to  Sinai, 
from  which  the  law  was  delivered,  containing, 
amongst  other  commandments,  the  fourth. 
That  commandment  runs  in  language  which 
implies,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  a  previous  knowledge  and  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  The  subject  is  twisted 
into  this  place,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
modernizing  the  institution  of  this  weekly  rest ; 
for,  under  any  circumstances,  the  herdsmen 
were  compelled  to  tend  their  flocks,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  even  on  the  Sabbath.  Miss 
3Iartineau  explains  the  religious  creed  of 
Moses  upon  the  following  theory  :  — 

^*  By  his  priestly  rank  and  privileges,  Moses 
knew  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  worship.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  multitude  at  Sinai  who 
knew,  what  we  all  know,  or  may  know,  now  — 
that  the  two  chief  objects  of  the  heathen  mys- 
teries were,  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity,  and  the  detection  or  explana- 
tion of  idolatry.  The  Orphic  hymn,  sung  by 
the  initiated  in  mysteries  which  were  derived 
from  Egypt,  was  familiar  truth  to  him :  —  ^  I 
will  declare  a  secret  to  the  initiated ;  but  let  the 

doors  be  shut  against  the  profane I  shall 

utter  the  truth  without  disguise.  Suffer  not, 
therefore,  thy  former  prejudices  to  debar  thee 
from  that  happy  hfe  which  the  knowledge  of 
these  sublime  truths  will  procure  iHnto  thee ;  but 
carefully  contemplate  this  divine  oracle,  and 
preserve  it  in  punty  of  mind  and  heart  Go  on, 
in  the  right  way,  and  conteooplate  the  Sole  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world.  He  is  One,  and  of  himself 
Alone*,  and  to  that  One  all  things  owe  their 
being.  He  operates  through  all,  was  never  seen 
by  mortal  eyes,  but  does  himself  see  every  one.' 
Moses  knew  that  this  sublime  truth  of  the  my> 
teries  was  once  the  common  faith  of  men,  though 
it  was  now  called  Atheism,  from  the  contempt 
it  was  supposed  to  cast  upon  the  popular  gods : 
and  that  it  must  again  become  the  faith  of  man- 
kind, through  him,  amidst  all  the  difficulty  and 
suffering  which  attend  a  return  from  error  to  a 
fundamental  primitive  idea.  He  knew  that,  be- 
fore he  could  see  his  hope  fulfilled  —  his  hope 
that  every  Hebrew  should  worship  Jehovah,  as 
his  father  Abraham  had  done  —  the  people 
must  go  through  a  process  of  training,  as  painful 
to  himself  as  irksome  to  them.  But  this  was 
the  work  he  had  to  do;  and  he  had  brought 
them  hither  to  begin  it.** 
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Moses  unquestionably  was  skilled  in  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  authority 
on  which  we  believe  that  statement  imputes  a 
diJBTerent  origin  to  his  theolocy ;  and  we  nave  no 
right  to  use  those  parts  of  that  narrative  which 
suit  our  prejudices  as  correct,  without  accept- 
ing also  its  more  important  statements.  With- 
out the  Bible  we  should  know  very  little  of 
Moses,  and  yet  his  character  b  greatly  revered 
by  our  tourist,  who  denies,  however,  the  truth 
of  the  information  that  he  furnishes  there  ro- 
gardiug  his  own  history,  character,  and  pur- 
suits. What  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  respect  for  a  critical  and 
learned  authority  —  and  Miss  Martineau  is  ap- 
pearing voluntarily  in  these  capacities  through 
three  volumes  —  who,  at  page  83,  vol.  ii.,  re- 
fers seriously  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  as  a  sa- 
gacious and  politic  minister ;  as  a  person  of 
whose  existence  there  can  be  no  more  doubt 
than  concerning  that  of  Prince  Mettcmich  or 
Sir  Charles  Wood ;  as  a  statesman,  in  a  crisis, 
worth  more  than  both  modem  politicians,  but 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  statement  at 
page  91,  vol.  iii.  ?  — 

^^  It  is  believed  bv  the  learned  that,  during 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  after  the  full  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  priesthood,  under  Jehoiada, 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  pro- 
bably compiled  from  existing  documents,  and 
other  means  of  knowledge;  and  that,  finally, 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written,  and 
brought  out  with  the  others,  in  the  name  of  Jo- 
siah,  to  work  the  greatest  change  in  the  religious 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  which  had  happened 
since  they  had  iefl  Mount  Sinai.  The  books  of 
the  law  were  then  found  written  in  the  ark  —  in 
the  ark  which  is  declared  to  have  been  empty  at 
preceding  dates:  and  a  multitude  of  particu- 
lars in  the  books  themselves  prove,  as  Diblical 
scholars  have  shown,  that  they  could  not  have 
been  reducecf  to  their  present  form  before  the 
dates  here  assigned.  For  the  consternation  of 
king  Josiah,  and  the  sensation  excited  among 
the  people,  by  the  denunciations  against  idolatry 
—  especially  the  prevalent  idolatry  of  the  coun- 
try—  we  need  only  refer  to  the  history.  Our 
business  with  the  event  is  to  mark  its  efiect  on 
the  religious  thought  of  the  nation.'* 

All  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  is  derived 
from  the  Pentateuch.  If  these  books  be  in- 
credible, Joseph's  existence  is  disestablished. 
He  is  no  more  to  us  than  Waverly  or  Guy 
Mannering.  Moses  may  be  a  myth,  and 
Aaron  a  mistake,  if  this  belief  of  the  learned 
be  worthy  of  any  attention.  It  is  true  that 
the  four  fir^  books  are  said  to  have  been 
probably  compiled  from  existing  documents  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Josiah.  They  never  have 
been  anything  else  than  documents,  and  if  they 
were  copied  from  then  existing  documents, 
their  authenticity  remains  unimpaired ;  while 


if  they  were  *'  comjnled,"  their  character  is 
changed.     We  are  very  confident  that  all  *'  the 
learned  "  cannot  show  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
justify  the  preference  of  the  word  '*  compiled  " 
to  '*  copied,"  and  that  those  who  adopt  it  can 
show  no  better  reason  for  doing  so  than  a  vain 
and  weak-minded  ambition  to  seem  wiser  than  j 
their  neighbors.     With  this  authoress,  more- 
over, we  fear  that  *'  the  learned  "  are  those  per>  | 
sons  only  who  support  her  opinions.     Nothing  • 
is  more  common  tnan  a  pretence  of  charity,  or 
even  a  blunder  of  charity — a  belief  that  a  ' 
writer  can  be  liberal  and  charitable  who  says 
that   "  the    learned "  think    the    Pentateuch 
dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  that 
"  all  the  enlightened  "  have  ceased  to  expect 
or  to  believe  in  **  the  day  of  judgment." 

There  are  many  errors  into  which  the  au- 
thoress falls,  evidently  firom  a  careless  study 
of  the  Scriptures  —  errors  that  have  not  a  veiy 
prejudicial  tendency,  but  at  the  same  time  des- 
trov,  as  we  have  already  stated,  any  confidence 
in  her  critical  discrimination.  The  institution 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood  is  ascribed  in  this 
work  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  although  no  fact 
is  more  distinctly,  or  perhaps  more  frequently, 
stated,  than  the  succession  of  priests  in  the 
house  of  Lovi,  from  Aaron  downwards,  and 
the  separation  of  his  tribe  to  offices  connected 
with  the  priesthood  and  the  services  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  following  passage  is  founded  on  an  error 
of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  referred  :  — 

**  The  first  thing  evident  in  their  history,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  promised 
land,  is  the  utter  apparent  failure,  for  the  time, 
of  their  leader's  aim  and  hope  for  them.  His 
hope  had  been,  and  the  aim  of  their  desert  life, 
tD  keep  them  pure  from  Egyptian  popular  su- 
perstitions on  tne  one  hand,  and  the  planetaiy 
worship  of  Canaan  on  the  other ;  but  they  were 
subject  to  both  for  some  centuries  after  their 
amval  in  Palestine,  avowedly  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  full  establishment  of  the 
ritual  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  unconscious- 
ly, in  several  doctrines  and  many  habits  of 
thought,  to  the  very  last  The  golden  <^df  at 
Sinai  was  not  the  only  one  by  very  many.  Je- 
hovah was  still  considered,  at  times,  if  not  al- 
ways, the  chief  God  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  this 
preeminence  was  ainerted  by  the  consecration 
of  golden  calves  to  him  exclusively,  which  indi- 
cated him  to  be  the  Amun  or  King  of  the  Gods 
to  this  seeming  Egyptian  people.  These  calves 
were  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  on  many  a 
high  place  between,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam, 
three  generations  afler  the  day  when  David 
brought  the  ark  into  Jerusalem,  bidding  its  gates 
be  lifted  up,  that  the  King  of  Glory  might  come 
in.  And  as  for  the  planetary  idolatry,  the  peo- 
ple not  only  fell,  immediately  after  their  arrival, 
mto  the  worship  of  the  oriental  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana, but  the  horses  of  the  sun,  and  chariots  of 
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the  sun,  were  set  up  as  consecrated  imagres,  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  House  of  Jehovah,  up 
to  the  time  of  Jonah." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Jewish  ritual  was  fully  established  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  although  that  monarch  tol- 
erated, with  it,  the  worship  of  many  false  gods, 
on  account  of  the  connections  that  he  formed ; 
and  participated  in  idolatiy  at  one  period, 
probably  the  middle  period  of  his  life  and 
reign.  The  calves  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel 
were  consequences  of  the  separation  of  Israel 
from  Judah,  and  the  formation  of  the  former 
into  a  separate  kingdom.  The  tribes  never 
coalesced  again,  and  the  Israelites  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  reestablishment  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  amongst  the  Jews  under  Josiah. 

The  same  careless  statements  reg&rding 
facts,  and  the  objectionable  formation  of  argu- 
ments on  these  mis-statements,  which  we  have 
already  often  noticed,  prevails  through  the 
whole  historical  theolo^  of  the  work.  The 
error  regarding  the  Mahommedans,  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  following  extract,  is  fre- 
quently repeated ;  manifesting  an  ignorance  of 
eccledastical  statistics  entirely  unaccountable 
on  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  teacher ;  and 
Miss  Martineau  assumes  that  office. 

**  The  latter  faith,  which  has  transcended  all 
preceding  religions  in  its  power  over  the  hu- 
man race  —  Mahommedan,  which  has  won  its 
tens  of  thousands  to  the  thousands  of  any  other 
faith  well-known  to  us  —  is  not  without  its  rep- 
resentative here.  Towering  above  the  shrines 
of  the  Greek  deities,  and  &e  source  of  the  sa- 
cred Hebrew  river,  and  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
the  Casars,  and  the  fields  where  Jesus  walked, 
is  the  great  Saracenic  castle,  held  for  ages  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  and  Mahommed  his  Prophet 
We  saw  it  long  this  d^,  as  we  were  riding  over 
the  boundary  hills  of  ralesttne. 

'*  These  were  our  last  hours  in  the  Holy  Land. 
From  these  heights  we  looked  back  upon  a  land 
of  most  variegated  scenery,  and  I  could  not  but 
feel  of  fiiiths  curiously  commin^ed,  strong  as 
was  the  Jewish  profession  of  unity  of  faith,  and 
of  race.  The  main  feature  of  its  faith,  how- 
ever—  its  monotheism  —  finally  remained  un- 
changed for  so  long  as  to  serve  as  a  baas  for  its 
distinctive  character  before  the  world.  Though 
allegorically  impaired  by  the  Pharisaic  sect  be- 
fore the  time  or  Christ,  and  by  the  Alexandrian, 
and  other  parties  ever  since,  that  great  doctrine 
has  remained,  on  the  whole,  practically  estab- 
lished; and  diis  it  is  which  aistinguishes  this 
birth-place  of  a  relieious  faith  above,  perhaps, 
every  other  on  earth.  Next  to  this  ranks  the 
distinction  given  it  by  the  appearance  of  Christ 
When  men  shall  have  leamea  to  receive  his  doc- 
trine in  die  simplicity  with  which  he  gave  it  — 
to  receive  it  from  himself,  from  his  life  and  his 
words  —  they  will  probably  become  aware  that 
it  is  its  commixture  with  superstitions  and  insti- 


tutions older  than  itself,  which  is  the  cause  of 
its  not  having  been  more  extensive  and  efiectual 
in  its  operation  than  the  history  of  eighteen 
centuries  shows  it  to  have  been.  Encumbered 
with  much  that  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
Teacher  himself,  and  that  is  incompatible  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  Gospel  —  encumbered 
with  a  priesthood  and  ritual  of  its  own,  and 
adulterated  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  all  the  nations  who  ministered  to  the 
Hebrew  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Christ  is  overlaid  and  almost  destroyed. 
The  paternity  of  God  extending  to  all  men ; 
the  infallible  operation  of  his  will  or  providence ; 
his  strict  moral  government,  by  which  moral 
retribution  is  inevitable  ;  the  brotherhood  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  in  that  the  promise  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men ;  and 
the  establishment  m  a  spiritual  kingdom  on 
earth,  of  which  he  should  be  Prince,  and  his 
followers  the  administrators,  the  dead  rising  to 
enter  into  it;  and  the  living  to  be  admitted 
without  death ;  the  expiration  of  the  Jewish  law 
on  the  establishment  of  this  kin^om,  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion,  which  was 
to  have  the  heaven  and  the  eartn  for  its  temple, 
and  the  whole  body  of  believers  for  its  priests : 
— these  were  the  points  of  faith  which  appear 
to  have  been  ofiered  by  Jesus  himself — the 
simple  glad  tidinss  whicn  the  earnest  disciple 
hears  from  him  wnen  listening  to  his  voice  alone 
in  the  retirements  of  Palestine,  sequestered 
from  the  embarrassing  echoes  of  other  countries, 
and  later  times.  It  was  thus  that  Palestine  and 
its  faith  appeared  to  one,  at  least,  as  I  looked 
back  this  day  from  the  ridge  of  the  eastern  hills, 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  valley  of  Jordan." 

The  absolute  statement  in  the  first  sentence 
of  this  extract  is,  that  Mahommedanism  has 
won  ten  times  the  number  of  converts  attached 
to  any  other  faith  known  to  us.  There  are 
different  forms  of  Mahommedanism,  as  there 
are  different  forms  of  Christianity ;  and  club- 
bing all  its  adherents  in  the  different  sects  to- 
gether, they  do  not  make  out  a  number  equal 
to  the  disciples  of  more  than  one  known  faith. 
The  foUowcrs  of  Buddha  in  the  different  forms 
of  Buddhism  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Mahommed.  Christianity  in  its  various 
forms  is  believed  to  embrace  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  persons.  We  have  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  really  exist  two  hundred 
millions  of  Mahommedans  on  the  earth.  Its 
entire  population  is  reckoned  at  eight  hundred 
millions.  One-third  of  that  number  are  sup- 
posed to  be  resident  in  China  and  its  immedi- 
ate dependencies,  and  there  are  few  Mahom- 
medans amongst  them.  Central  Asia  contains 
a  vast  population,  but  the  majority  are  not 
Mahommedans.  In  Western  Asia,  they  great- 
ly preponderate ;  but  that  region  and  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  Africa  contain  the  greatest  nunu 
hers  and  strength.     In  Europe  Uiere  are  not 
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very  many  millions.  The  error  of  sajing  and 
repeating  and  reiterating  the  saying,  that  these 
people  are  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the 
adherents  of  any  other  faith  —  are  two  thou- 
sand millions  strong  —  which  they  would  re- 
quire to  be,  in  order  to  have  ten  times  the 
number  of  all  Christians  —  should  not  find  a 
place  in  a  work  professing  to  describe  Eastern 
life  and  faith  —  to  be  the  product  of  personal 
research,  aided  by  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  **  the  learned  "  and  of  "  the  enlightened." 
When  mistakes  of  this  nature  regarding  mat- 
ters of  general  notoriety  are  committed,  what 
can  we  expect  amongst  the  tombs  and  the  ruin- 
ous monuments,  the  dust,  the  sand,  and  the 
mud  of  fallen  Egypt  ? 

The  epitome  of  the  Christian  religion  given 
in  the  last  extract  is  so  far  correct ;  but  falling 
back  on  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  test  to  which 
we  are  referred,  it  is  incomplete,  and  there  is 
a  haze  and  darkness  hanging  over  the  abstract 
which  He  left  not  over  his  doctrines.  There  is 
little  satisfaction  in  noticing  the  views  promul- 
gated by  Miss  Martineau,  because  we  have  no 
standard  of  appeal ;  for  what  are  the  words  of 
Jesus  ?  Words  that  do  not  suit  the  argument 
are  pronounced  to  be  interpolations.  This  en- 
tire deficiency  in  the  basis  of  the  discussion, 
must  often  render  it  devoid  of  results.  One 
statement  in  this  extract  echoes  the  words  of 
reflective  men  through  all  Christendom.  Chris- 
tianity has  not  yet  covered  the  earth,  because 
it  has  not  yet  been  generally  practised  by  its 
professors. 

We  have  wandered  far  firom  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  parts  of  this  work — those  de- 
scriptive chapters  which  abound  in  most  inter- 
esting narrative.  The  tourists  were  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  their  sojourn  at  Petra,  and 
they  were  able  to  examine  that  old  metropolis 
in  the  rocks  more  carefully  and  completely 
than  any  preceding  party.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  interest  attached  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
Idumea  than  any  other  eastern  city,  except 
Jerusalem  —  more  interest  appertaining  to  the 
place,  although  neither  felt  nor  expressed  as 
yet  in  Europe.  What  induced  the  children  of 
Edom,  at  a  time  when  the  broad  world  lay 
unpeopled  before  them,  to  perch  their  home 
with  the  eagle  amongst  the  rocks?  What 
charm  had  those  "  clefts  of  the  rocks  "  to  the 
long  line  of  Dukes  of  Edom  —  the  aristocracy 
of  Idumea  ?  By  what  process  did  they  who 
went  not  down  to  Egypt  reach  that  high  degree 
of  refinement,  and  of  acquaintance  with  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed? When  at  last  the  judgments  de- 
nounced from  God  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
other  prophets  in  Israel,  fell  on  them  with 
irresistible  power — where  fled  the  fragments 


of  a  noble,  though  ultimately  an  impious  and 
wicked  race  V  A  prophet  denounced  for  their 
doom  that  '*  there  shall  not  be  any  remaining 
of  the  house  of  Edom."  The  doom  seems 
to  have  been  literally  fulfilled,  for  no  traces 
now  remain  of  the  vigorous  and  active  people 
who  set  *'  their  nest  among  the  stars."  The 
singularity  of  Petra  consisted  not  merely  in  its 
houses  being  excavations,  and  its  streets  chasms 
between  rocks ;  but  in  the  scenery,  for  many 
miles  around,  which  exhibited  the  same  alter- 
nation of  precipice  and  chasm.  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  descriptions  of  the  deserted  rocks,  that 
were  once  a  proud  metropolis,  are  extremely 
vivid. 

To  lose  one's  way  in  Damascus,  in  Paris, 
or  any  other  foreign  city,  is  an  unpleasant 
event  for  a  tourist ;  but  to  be  lost  among  the 
ruins  of  rocks,  in  a  city  of  tombs,  is  far  more 
serious.  There  is  the  chance  of  never  meet- 
ing any  one  to  lead  the  wanderers  right,  and 
the  danger,  when  a  party  appears,  that  they 
will  most  probably  lead  them  wrong.  That 
was  the  fate  of  Miss  Martineau  and  a  party  of 
her  companions.  They  were  caught  in  a  storm 
amid  the  ruins  of  Petra,  while  they  knew  not 
scarcely  where  to  turn ;  but  they  were  well 
repaid  for  the  danger  and  the  delay  by  a  spec- 
tacle that  cannot  be  of  frequent  occurrence 
amongst  the  rocks  of  Edom.  The  water  chan- 
nels were  filled  once  more,  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  peopled  to  their  gratification :  — 

"  We  waited  and  watched :  and  a  very  pretty 
thing  it  was  to  watch  the  little  white  torrents 
dashing  down  from  the  summits,  here  and  there, 
as  far  as  we  could  see.  But  these  same  water- 
falls were  sending  streams  down  the  intervals  of 
the  slopes  before  us  —  in  some  places  ankle- 
deep.  The  whole  sky  was  one  dark  gray :  and 
it  struck  me  that,  not  only  was  there  no  pros- 
pect of  its  clearing  up,  but  that  we  were  too  far 
from  home  to  run  the  risk  of  further  delay.  My 
companions  objected  that  we  had  no  guide,  and 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  way ;  whereas  some- 
body wodd  certainly  be  coming  soon  to  look  for 
us.  I  had  a  pocket-compass  with  me,  however, 
and  was  quite  sure  of  the  general  direction.  I 
knew  that  the  tents  lay  south-west,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water-course.  So,  ofi*  we  went,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  —  across  gullies,  over  hills, 
through  ankle-deep  water — for  it  was  no  time 
for  picking  and  choosing  our  footing.  One  of 
my  companions  was  lame  that  day ;  but  on  he 
must  go,  over  stone-heaps  and  through  pools. 
We  found  a  way  down  into  the  water-course  — 
walked  many  yards  along  it — knowing  now 
where  we  were  —  and  got  out  of  it  not  far  from 
our  platform.  Within  three  minutes,  before  I 
had  half  put  off  my  wet  clothes,  I  heard  a  shout 
— the  torrent  had  come  down.  Down  it  came, 
almost  breast-high  —  rushing  and  swirling  among 
the  thickets  and  great  stones  in  the  water-course, 
giving  us  a  river  in  a  moment,  where  we  had 
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never  dreamed  of  hoping  to  Bee  one !  As  soon 
as  I  could,  I  ran  out  to  the  verge  of  the  plat- 
form, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  It  was 
worth  any  inconvenience  and  disappointment 
We  forgot  the  dripping  tent,  from  which  little 
rills  ran  upon  our  oedsteads ;  we  forgot  the  lost 
hours  of  this  last  day,  and  our  damp  wardrobes, 
and  all  our  discomforts.  There  was  the  muddy 
torrent —  or  rather  the  junction  of  two  torrents, 
which  divided  the  channel  between  them  for 
some  way  —  the  one  which  had  come  from  the 
Sik,  and  passed  the  theatre,  being  muddy,  and 
the  other,  from  the  north-east,  being  clear.  On 
came  the  double  stream,  bowing  and  waving  the 
tamarisks  and  oleanders  —  the  late  quarters  of 
the  Arabs,  who  were  now  looking  on  from  the 
opposite  bank  I  Just  before  sunset  I  went  to 
look  again.  The  white  water-falls  were  still 
tumbling  from  the  steeps ;  and  the  whole  scene 
was  lighted  up  by  a  yellow  glow  from  the  west, 
where  the  sky  was  clearing.  The  torrent  was 
still  dashing  along,  making  eddies  among  the 
stones ;  and  beyond  it,  in  a  thicket,  under  a  wall 
of  rock,  was  a  group  of  Arabs  round  a  fire, 
whase  smoke  curled  up  among  the  trees.  At 
night,  I  went  out  once  more ;  and  that  was  the 
finest  of  all.  The  torrent  was  too  deep  within 
its  banks  to  be  touched  by  the  moon,  wnich  was 
now  shining  brightly.  The  waters  could  scarcely 
be  seen,  except  in  one  spot,  where  they  caught 
a  gleam  from  an  Arab  fire.  But  at  this  hour, 
its  rush  seemed  louder  than  ever.  I  was  startled 
to  see  how  many  were  looking  at  it  with  me. 
All  along  the  opposite  ridge,  and  on  every  point 
of  the  descent,  were  dim  figures  of  Arabs ;  and 
in  the  precipice  there  was  quite  an  illumination. 
Row  beyond  row  of  the  caves  gave  out  yellow 
gleams ;  and  in  the  moonlight  rose  little  pillars 
and  wreaths  of  white  smoke.  The  Arabs  had 
come  up  from  the  whole  country  round,  at  the 
sound  of  the  waters ;  and  I  had  seen  Petra  pop- 
oloos  once  more." 

They  met  with  one  sad  illustration  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  monuments  of  Petra 
are  crumbling  away.  When  a  few  centuries 
more  have  passed,  history  and  tradition  may 
afibrd  the  only  traces  of  the  multitudes  who 
once  dwelt  there,  except  their  cave-houses  in 
the  rocks,  which  will  tell  nothing  regarding 
the  progress  of  their  old  inhabitants  in  arts  and 
science. 

"  In  the  evening,  Mr.  W.  came  to  give  us  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  the  Greek  inscription.  It 
was  soon  told.  The  whole  facade  had  fallen  — 
brought  down,  no  doubt,  by  the  rains  of  yester- 
day !  When  the  party  arrived,  they  found  the 
wa^  blocked  up  by  masses  of  stone:  and  the 
guides  were  aghast  at  the  ruin.  It  was  well  for 
us,  and  more  &an  we  could  have  expected,  that 
they  did  not  attribute  the  mischief  to  the  pro- 
fanation of  our  visit,  and  take  vengeance  on  us 
accordingly.  Mr.  W.  searched,  and  found  a  bit 
of  the  inscription :  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  irrecov- 
erable. That  far-famed  work  is  gone  for  ever  I 
This  is  a  warning  to  us  not  to  judge  of  what 


Petra  was  by  what  we  see  now.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  a  sort  of  immutability  in  a  rock  fastness 
like  this ;  but  we  see  here  how  much  depends 
on  the  structure  of  the  rock,  and  the  influences 
which  operate  upon  it  The  forces  of  wind  and 
water  are  great  at  Petra ;  and  the  presence  of 
oxyde  of  iron  here,  as  of  saltpetre  in  the  columns 
at  Karnac,  seems  to  insure  the  fall  of  works 
which  would  appear  likely  to  greet  as  many 
generations  as  tne  everlasting  hilu. 

^*  I  again  went  out  at  night,  and  saw  the  fires 
of  the  Arabs,  even  in  some  very  distant  caves. 
But  instead  of  clear  moonlight,  there  were  clouds 
driving  in  the  cold  rising  wind.  I  lingered  over 
this  night  view;  for  it  was  the  last  In  the 
morning  we  were  to  be  off;  and  the  most 
romantic  vision  of  the  travels  of  my  life  would 
be  withdrawn." 

We  have  seldom  met  a  more  diversified 
work  than  '*  Eastern  Life,  present  and  past." 
It  has  two  divisions  —  the  life  present  is  a 
pleasant  book,  calculated  to  convey  clear  im- 
pressions of  scenery  and  society  in  Egypt,  in 
Syria  generally,  and  especially  in  Palestine ; 
that  section  of  the  work  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  oriental  literature ;  but  ''life  past'' 
is  full  of  crude  and  vague  conjectures  —  put 
forward  and  reasoned  from  as  proved  and 
incontestible  facts,  or  of  doubts  thinly  veiled ; 
and  clouded  statements  that  may  bear  any 
interpretation,  but  seem  designed  to  cast  dis- 
credit over  ecclesiastical  history  as  generally 
received.  —  Tail's  Edinburgh  Magcuine, 


An  Italian  Umbrella.  A  Roman  torrent 
13  a  Tery  different  thing  from  an  English 
shower.  You  put  up  your  umbrella;  it  is 
laid  flat  upon  your  head  in  an  instant.  The 
flimsy  Parisian  article  is  viewed  with  contempt 
by  the  Italian  people.  The  native  carries 
(when  apprehensive  of  rain,  which  may  con- 
tinue three  days  without  cessation)  a  ponder^ 
ous  machine,  which,  when  opened,  resembles 
a  little  tent  suspended  in  the  air,  under  which 
he  walks  securely.  The  construction  of  the 
Italian  umbrella  is  simple  enough,  a  mass  of 
oiled  calico  is  attached  to  a  stout  pole ;  and 
this,  when  spread,  resists  the  torrent  wonder- 
fully. In  a  short  time  the  spouts  begin  to 
play,  the  jets  d'eau  of  modem  Home.  I 
think  these  spouts  have  been  dexterously  con- 
trived to  aid  in  washing  the  streets,  a  process 
the  natives  would  perish  rather  than  undertake. 
These  ducts  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  pro- 
ject from  the  roofs  of  the  houses;  through 
such  spouts  the  water  is  made  to  spin  into  the 
middle  of  the  street  with  admirable  effect,  for 
no  deposite  can  withstand  its  power. —  White- 
side's  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JI^ROME  PATUROT. 


Memoirs  of  Jerome  Paiurot — [Memaires  de 
Jerome  PaluroU  Patente  Eledeur  et  Eli" 
gxhiU'].    By  Louis  Rejbaud.     Paris. 

Tbese  volomes  contun  what  may  be  called  the 
"  Grandeur  et  Decculenee^*  of  the  fortunes  of 
Jerome  Paturot.  They  who  have  followed 
with  interest  his  early  straggles  in  his  *'  Search 
for  a  Social  and  Political  Position,"  and  seen 
how,  through  many  yicisaitudes  and  perils, 
he  finally  obtained  shelter  *'  under  a  cotton 
nightcap,"  —  will  have  perhaps  imagined  that 
he  had  nothing  further  to  do  than  live  con- 
tent and  enjoy  the  sadsfactory  condition  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  as  head  of  a  flourishing 
hosiery  establishment  in  the  French  capital. 

But  the  desire  of  &me  is  insatiable.  He 
who  has  begun  to  whisper  secrets  into  the  ear 
of  the  public,  is  pretty  sure  to  contmue  his 
confidence :  and  accordingly,  M.  Paturot  here 
takes  up  the  pen  to  communicate,  in  autobio- 
graphical fashion,  his  experience  of  public  and 
private  life,  under  what  now  appears  the  re- 
mote historical  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Citi- 
zen King. 

Ambition,  that  glorious  fault  by  which  the 
angels  fell,  is  still  busy  at  the  heart  of  J<^rome. 
It  first  manifests  itself,  innocently  enough,  in 
the  improvement  and  decoration  of  his  shop  — 
in  making  the  old  signboard  give  place  to  a 
new,  nutwood  to  mahogany,  oil  to  gas,  &c. ; 
and  then  urges  him  to  a  step  more  equivo- 
cal, the  dismissal  of  his  old  shopmen,  for 
others  "  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  with 
the  most  fiishionable  beards." 

Madame  Paturot  is  a  genius.  Not  only  has 
she  ''  developed  the  flannel  waistcoat  from  its 
rudimentary  condition  and  brought  it  into 
harmony  with  the  human  form,"  but  she  has 
worked  wonders  in  the  art  of  stuffing^  and 
furnished  the  gods  and  goddesses  ofthe  Opera 
with  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  perfection  of 
their  contour.  The  connoisseur  who  worships 
the  beauty  of  outline  exhibited  in  the  BaUet, 
dreams  not  of  what  he  owes  to  the  talents 
of  Madame  Paturot  and  the  virtues  of  wad- 
ding. 

Ministering  thus  at  once  to  the  useful  and 
the  agreeable,  Monsieur  Paturot  is  progressing 
rapidly  on  the  road  to  fortune,  when  he  meets 
with  his  Mephistopheles  in  a  certain  Oscar, 
an  artist  of  the  '*  hairy  school,"  who  exhibits 
landscapes  resembling  poached  eggs  and  spin- 
ach, and  paints  portraits  ad  infinitum  of  Louis 
PhUippe  for  the  delight  ofthe  then  loyal  com- 
munes of  Franoe—assuming  with  reference  to 


this  branch  of  his  business  the  title  of  "  Paint- 
er in  Ordinary  of  his  Majesty. ' '  Finding  that 
they  agree  admirably  on  all  esthetical  sub- 
jects, the  too  confiding  Jerome  Paturot  intro- 
duces the  painter  to  his  house,  where  the  lat- 
ter speedily  established  himself  as  an  inmate : — 
and  **  now  farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  "  The 
insidious  Oscar  suggests  to  Jerome  that  he 
marvellously  resembles  Napoleon ;  assists  him 
to  win  his  election  as  Captain  of  the  National 
Guard ;  and  thence  tempts  him  step  by  step 
on  to  a  giddy  height,  where  the  hosier's  shop, 
on  which  the  whole  glittering  fabric  rests,  h^ 
comes  invisible.  Behold  him  at  length  a  guest, 
the  most  loyal  of  guests,  at  the  wAe  of  the 
Citizen  King. — 

Even  now,  when  all  my  illusions  have  fled, 
there  is  something  soothiDg  and  consoling  in  the 
remembrance  or  those  iSustrious  banquets  — 
those  incomparable  sravies.  A  certain  class  of 
pamphleteers  have  oeen  pleased  to  throw  out 
insinuations  against  the  style  in  which  the  royal 
table  was  served,  and  to  devise  all  sorts  of  de- 
testable pleasantries  on  the  subject  Now,  I  am 
not  partial  to  the  use  of  torture  —  I  have  none 
of  tne  blood  of  Nero  or  the  gall  of  Marat  in  my 
composition ;  but  I  must  say,  I  could  with  pleas- 
ure see  these  villains  ascend  the  scaflbld.  Had 
they  once  approached  the  table  which  thev  thus 
depreciate  —  had  they  but  once  moistened  their 
throats  with  that  velvet  Burgundy  and  that  in- 
comparable Lafitte — had  thejr  studied  those 
roasts,  and  those  side  dishes,  reviewed  the  game, 
and  the  poultry,  and  the  fish  —  investigated  the 
hors  (TcBuvreSy  and  rendered  themselves  familiar 
with  the  sweetmeats  —  I  could  but  pity  their 
want  of  taste  and  of  natural  sensibility.  But 
they  cannot  entrench  themselves  behind  the 
natural  depravity  of  their  organs — for  they 
know  not  the  dishes  that  they  ouumniate.  They 
have  never  tasted — nav,  not  so  much  as  smelt — 
the  dainties  that  thev  thus  pursue  with  their  ex- 
ecrable Jokes.  And  this  —  this  is  the  way  in 
which  history  is  written  I 

The  organ  of  veneration  is,  as  our  readers 
perceive,  finely  developed  in  M.  Paturot ;  and 
his  devotion  is  rewaiued  by  the  still  higher 
honor  of  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at  the  Tuile- 
ries.  After  many  lessons  from  the  painter 
**  ofthe  hairy  school,"  and  many  dressed  re- 
hearsals of  the  part  which  he  would  have  to 
play  at  court, 

The  day  of  the  fete  arrived,  and  with  it  fresh 
miseries.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
hair-dresser  had  not  arrived  for  my  wife,  and  I 
was  still  expecting  my  shoes,  servant  after 
servant  was  sent  on  to  hasten  the  loiterers.  At 
length,  after  many  vexations  and  explosions  of 
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impatience,  at  eleven  o'ek)ck  we  set  out  But 
we  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  troabl||i. 
To  arriye  at  Uie  Carrousel,  it  was  necessary 
to  &U  into  the  line  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Bivoli.  The  carriages  were  crawling  slowly 
on,  and  the  sky  was  pouring  down  a  torrent  on 
the  pavement  The  length  of  the  queue  was 
enormous ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  my 
coachman,  in  despair,  to  drive  home  again,  when 
we  perceived  the  flight  of  steps  that  was  to  bring 
us  into  port  The  staircase  was  as  crowded  as 
the  steeet  We  ascended  slowly,  step  by  step, 
and  soon  found  of  how  little  service  our  prelim- 
inary studies  were  likely  to  prove  in  practice. 
Swords  crossed,  and  trains  got  entangled  in  the 
]egs  of  the  cavaliers  with*a  sort  of  wilfulobstinacy. 
Before  we  bad  reached  so  much  as  the  door  of  the 
apartments,  we  were  already  rumpled  and  spoilt; 
hut  at  length,  by  the  exertions  of  the  attendants 
and  some  movements  of  the  elbows,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  grand  saloon  where  the  king  and 
queen  were  standing.  I  had  bestowed  infinite 
pains  on  the  preparation  of  my  bow.  I  executed 
It  most  happil  V,  and  added  a  "  Sire  I  *'  the  in- 
tonation of  which  was  perfect  But  when  I 
rused  my  head  to  enjoy  my  triumph,  his  Maj- 
esty had  turned  his  back,  and  was  talking  to 
some  ambassador  from  the  North.  That^'beu^" 
poisoned  the/Ste  to  me. 

On  consideration,  however,  Jerome's  loy- 
alty is  proof  against  this  disappointment.  He 
considers  that  Majesty  has  to  perform  three 
thousand  salutations,  succeeding  each  other 
"  as  fast  as  the  strokes  of  the  piston  in  a  steam 
endne  " ;  and  instead  of  resenting  the  neglect 
of  his  **  Sire,*^  he  begms  to  pity  royalty  thus 
condemaed  to  hard  labor,  and  to  marvel  at 
the  ^t  of  perpetual  smiles  which  Heaven  has 
granted  to  royal  muscles. — 

And  vhen  I  watched  the  passage  of  those 
furbelowed  dowagers  and  foolisn  peers,  the  faces 
&t  and  lean,  wrinkled  and  tootoless,  imbecile 
and  vulgar,  that  followed  in  an  interminable  file, 
I  wondered  that  any  human  head  could  avoid 
turning  at  the  spectacle,  and  the  suffocating  heat 
and  the  mingling  of  a  thousand  odors.  The 
was  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  jewels  and 

Eies,  and  ribbons  and  epaulettes,  and  bare 
ms  and  shoulders,  and  lace  and  embroidery, 
and  stars  and  orders,  and  German  eagles  and 
English  garters  —  moving  perpetually  in  all 
directions,  and  forming  rivers  of  gold  and  silver. 
What  luxury  I  Gracious  Heaven,  what  magnif- 
icence!—  And  to  find  myself  there,  elbowing 
a  Marshal  of  France,  treading  on  the  corns  of 

I  a  foreign  ambassador,  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est names  of  Europe,  and  the  finest  diamonds  in 
the  worid !  it  was  an  honor  that  no  Paturot  in 

,  the  world  before  me  had  ever  enjoyed.  Let 
none  say  that  the  revolution  of  Jul^  was  an 
ahortion.  Has  it  not  introduced  hosiers  to  the 
TaiUeries  ? 

Then  we  have  M.  Patarot  in  another  char- 
acter.   Connected  with  the  political  world  by 
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his  epaulettes — ^for  he  has  become  chief  of  his 
battalion — and  with  the  industrial  by  his  shop, 
he  is  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  a 
commission  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  French  Manufiictures;  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, thus,  of  proving  that  his  patriotism  is 
as  sound  as  his  loyalty.  His  political  economy 
is  ezemplaiy. — 

There  are  in  political  economy  two  schools : 
one  of  which  I  shall  call  the  humanitarian,  to 
show  my  contempt  of  it  —  the  other  is  the 
French  school.  The  humanitarian  school  is  spld 
to  the  foreigner.  It  delights  in  the  cachemires 
of  India,  the  mackintosh  of  England,  the  furs  of 
Siberia,  the  hemp  of  Russia,  the  iron  of  Swe- 
den, the  dates  of  Barbary,  the  oranges  of  Mon- 
aco. Souls  devoid  of  nationality  I  They  would 
not  hesitate  to  clothe  and  feed  and  warm  them- 
selves with  the  produce  of  a  foreign  soil.  They 
can  of  course  find  specious  pretexts  enough. 
They  pretend  that  we  should  accept  that  which 
is  good  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come — 
that  what  is  found  best  and  cheapest  should  have 
the  preference  in  the  market  It  is  not  thus 
that  the  French  school  reasons.  That  school 
would  wear  drugget  instead  of  cloth,  to  encour- 
age the  manufactures  of  our  own  countrv — would 
even  consent  to  buy  drugget  dearer  than  cloth. 
Such  is  its  devotion,  that  it  considers  French 
chicory  superior  to  Mocha  cofiee,  and  would 
rather  give  a  fever  patient  French  arsenic  than 
American  quinine. 

In  the  midst  of  his  peroration  in  favor  of 
these  noble-minded  economists,  M.  Paturot  is 
troubled  by  the  recollection  of  certain  bales  of 
British  flannel  to  be  found  in  his  warehouse. 
But  what  can  he  do  ? — ^this  is  obviously  his 
customers'  fault  His  examination  before  the 
Commissioners  presents  a  tempting  opportuni- 
ty for  making  a  speech,  and  gaining  a  little 
hterary  reputation. — 

Question  by  the  Commissioner. — ^What  have 
vou  to  saj,  M.  Paturot,  on  the  subject  of  wool- 
len fabncs?  Consult  your  experience  and 
your  memory. 

Answer, — Woollen  fabrics  are,  as  their  name 
implies,  derived  from  the  spoils  of  flocks ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  question  concerns  at  once  man- 
ufactures and  agriculture.  From  the  point  of 
view  from  which  I  regard  it,  I  should  say  it  was 
commercial  also.  A^culture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  are,  therefore,  all  interested  in  the 
woollen  &bric.  In  going  back  to  the  most  re- 
mote periods  of  history,  we  find  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
the  edicts  of  Sully,  bear  witness  to  the  fact 

(iuesHon. — The  Commission  would  prefer  hear- 
ing of  the  condition  of  this  manufacture  in  our 
own  time. 

Answer, — I  am  coming  to  that  We  distin- 
guish various  kinds  of  wool — ^long  wool  and 
•  uiort  wool ;  and  Nature,  who  is  sometimes  ca- 
pricious, has  not  given  to  France  the  monopoly 
of  the  sheep.    She  has  placed  the  merino  in 
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Spain,  in  Derbyshire,  in  Saxony — all  which  are 
foreign  countnes:  but  I  cannot  pardon  these 
flocks  for  flourishing  out  of  France.  I  acknowl- 
edge no  sheep  but  the  sheep  of  France. 

Question. — This  feeling  does  you  honor,  M. 
Faturot  But  would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage 
of  our  wool  to  introduce  some  of  the  finer  for- 
eign sheep  ? 

Answer. — What ! — and  the  French  shepherds, 
M.  President?  and  the  French  pastures — and 
the  French  shepherds*  dogs  ?  No  I  M.  Presi- 
dent !  There  I  am  inflexible  !  Vivent  les  mou- 
tons  Frrrrangais!  I  will  lay  my  head  on  the 
block  if  that  be  necessary.  My  ancestors,  M. 
President,  were  Auvergnats — and  they  carried 
the  culture  of  the  mouton  Frrrran^ais  even  to 
fanaticism.  I  myself,  in  my  youth,  knew  only  the 
sheep  of  France.  It  is  an  intelligent  creature, 
full  of  grace  and  fascination.  May  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ere  it  shall  utter 
a  syllable  disagreeable  to  that  (quadruped  1  Vive 
le  mouton  Frrrran^ais,  Nourished  on  the  soil 
of  France,  it  alone  can  have  a  just  claim  to  the 
French  wool  market,  as  well  as  to  the  glorious 
privilege  of  supplying  the  French  nation  with 
chops. 

Not  less  eloquent  is  M.  Paturot  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  of  cottons.  France,  it  is 
true,  does  not  at  present  furnish  raw  cotton, — 
but  "  there  are  specimens  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  that  have  a  very  promising  appear- 
ance." Besidesi  if  she  does  not  grow  cotton, 
she  is  unrivalled  in  cotton  nightrcaps. — 

She  is  not,  and  must  not  be,  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners  for  an  article  of  such  signal  impor- 
tance. Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  the  cotton 
night-cap  become  an  exotic, — for  which  we  de- 
pended on  other  nations.  Let  a  war  break  out, 
and  you  would  not  have  a  night-cap  in  France ! 
The  enemy  would  attack  you  by  a  universal 
cold  in  the  head. 

Commissioner. — This  objection  is  not  without 
force  ;  but  it  appears  to  the  commission  that  you 
have  not  reliance  enough  on  the  intelligence 
and  activity  of  the  French  nation.  When  I 
speak  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  night-caps, 
I  mean  of  course  under  a  system  of  differential 
duties.  Now,  if  with  this  protection  the  French 
nightrcap  could  still  not  compete  with  those  of 
foreign  countries,  what  would  you  say  to  a  man- 
ufacture so  feeble  ? 

Ansujer. — M.  President,  with  all  possible  re- 
spect I  am  compelled  to  say  that  you  are  falling 
into  a  political  economy  that  is  both  humanita- 
rian and  revolutionary.  Our  cotton  night-caps 
are  the  first  in  the  universe ;  and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason  that  we  cannot  endure  to  admit  any 
other.      » 

The  Commission  will  consider  this  argument 

M.  PaturoL  I  appeal  from  this  Commission. 
I  see  that  there  are  in  it  enemies  of  the  national 
industry, — who  will  not  render  to  the  national 
night-cap  the  justice  which  is  its  due — who  are 
seeking  to  eliminate  it  from  the  national  market. 
I  appeal,  I  say,  from  thl<i  Commission, — and  I 
demand  formally  the  head  of  the  President  1 


This  sally  procured  for  M.  Paturot  a  well- 
de^rved  testimonial  from  '*  the  trade ; "  but 
not  content  with  the  honor  thus  achieved,  he 
becomes  a  Maecenas — protecte  the  arts  at  the 
instigation  of  Oscar,  builds  a  mansion  in  the 
style  of  the  middle  ages — and  takes  a  high 
degree  in  the  school  of  fashion  by  passing  a 
flirtation,  or  something  more,  with  a  great 
lady,  a  Russian  princess,  the  owner,  as  be  is 
informed  by  Oscar,  of  vast  estates  in  the  Uk- 
raine, as  well  as  of  twenty-two  thousand  serfs 
and  three  hundred  thousand  sheep ;  but  whose 
revenue  has  unfortunately  at  the  moment  been 
sequestrated  by  the  Emperor, — so  that  she  is 
reluctantly  compelled  to  be  indebted  to  M. 
Paturot  for  considerable  advances.  In  the 
saloons  of  the  Princess — ^filled,  of  course,  with 
all  the  "best  society  of  Paris" — Jerome 
meets  with  a  young,  a  very  young,  gentleman 
of  a  most  elegant  exterior,  with  faultless  boots 
and  irreproachable  waistcoats,  whom,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  discovers  to  be  in  possession 
of  great  political  influence;  "being  no  other 
than  a  great  man's  private  secretary,  who  gov- 
erns the  minister,  wno  governs  the  Council." 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  such  power 
could  have  fallen  into  such  hands,  and  that 
the  destinies  of  the  country  could  in  any  way 
depend  upon  this  beardless  boy;  but  so  it 
was.  "  It  was  the  duty  of  this  youth  to  make 
picturesque  tours  through  the  soirees  and  the- 
atres, and  balls  and  concerts  of  the  capital — 
to  have  his  foot  in  every  considerable  house, 
and  his  ear  at  every  keyhole."  The  secretary 
encourages  M.  Paturot — whose  loyal  devotion 
to  the  Court  has  not  passed  unobserved — ^to 
put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
m  the  Chamber,  in  opposition  to  a  certain  ob- 
noxious Deputy  whom  the  Government  desires 
to  oust — one  of  those  disagreeable  fellows  who 
are  always  talking  about  economy.  His  new 
friend,  the  secretary,  assures  him  that  "the 
King's  Government  will  watch  the  progress  of 
his  election  with  the  greatest  interest." — 

"  Do  not  spare  anything  on  your  side,  M.  Pa- 
turot As  for  the  Administration,  it  will  do  its 
duty,    I  will  speak  to  the  minister  this  very 

day.    Turn  out  M ,  what  a  triumph  !" — "  I 

will  get  the  shepherds  of  the  arrondissement  to 
stone  him,"  I  exclaimed  with  fervor. — "  No, 
M.  Paturot ;  no  violence ;  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty  rejects  methods  of  that  kind.  The 
arrondissement  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  very 
good  condition  to  see  its  error,  in  having  for  six 
elections  persisted  in  choosing  an  opposition 
member.  During  all  that  time  we  have  taken 
care  to  do  nothing  for  it.  That  is  what  we  call 
taking  the  place  by  famine." — "  Oh,  science  of 

fvernment,  how  I  recognize  you  in  that  policy !" 
exclaimed  with  transport — "In  the  various 
communes,"  pursued  the  secretary,  "  there  are 
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clocks  oat  of  repair — roads  to  put  in  order.    A 
few  weeks  before  the  election,  we  will  take  our 


measures. 


Thus  powerfully  supported,  M.  Paturot  is 
duly  returned ;  and  in  the  Chamber  he  has 
another  opportunity  of  displaying  the  oratorical 
talents  of  which  he  has  already  given  some 
specimens.  Unfortunately,  his  originally  nar- 
row education  has  left  him  the  prejudice  that 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  a  subject 
before  speaking  about  it ;  and  with  a  view  to 
his  parliamentary  education  he  passes  in  re- 
view some  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers. 
(M.M.  Berryer,  Odillon  Barrot,  Lamartine, 
Guizot,  and  Thiers), — of  whom  he  gives 
sketches,  and  the  la^mentioned  of  whom  he 
resolves  to  take  for  hb  model. 

What  pleased  me  especially  in  this  orator  was 
that  he  always  took  up  the  question  from  the  cra- 
dle, and  never  lefl  it  until  it  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. He  always  seemed  to  think — and  God 
knows  with  what  good  reason  1 — that  the  Cham- 
ber was  ignorant  of  the  verv  A  B  C  of  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  In  that  he  showed  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Thanks  to  him,  I 
only  just  missed  understanding  the  question  of 
the  East  I  learned  that  there  exists  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus  a  town  called  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  among  the  inhaMtants  the 
Turlcs  are  in  a  majority.  A  little  more  and  I 
should  have  found  out  what  is  meant  by  Egypt 
and  Syria! 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  M.  Paturot 
through  his  parliamentary  career,  nor  to  trace 
the  successive  steps  of  the  downward  progress 
of  his  fortune, — ^mr  more  rapid  of  course  than 
hia  ascent.  In  a  moment  of  frailty  he  is 
tempted  to  vote  against  ministers  and  join  a 
party  which  enjoys  a  triumph  of  only  forty- 
eight  hours. — 

Adieu,  then,  to  ministerial  favor,  to  official 
influence,  to  profits  and  honors!  It  was  too 
hard  for  me  to  unstall  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  had  a  foot  in  each  camp,  who  could  dine 
with  the  ministry  and  sup  with  the  opposition ; 
it  was  a  feat  too  giddy  and  perilous  for  my  poor 
head,  and  required  an  appetite  that  belonged 
not  to  my  constitution. 

The  shop,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  suffered 
grievously  from  the  absence  and  inattention  of 
Jerome  and  his  lady,  from  the  house  in  the 
style  t)f  the  middle  ages,  from  the  election, 
the  parliamentary  dinners  and  reunions, — not 
to  mention  the  friendly  advances  to  the  Bus- 
aan  Princess,  who  has  suddenly  vanished  from 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  the  system  of  forced 
loans  vigorously  applied  by  M.  Oscar,  whose 
friendship  has  naturally  cooled  a  little  as  J^ 
rome's  star  declined  from  its  zenith.  To  him, 
however,  the  Deputy  is  indebted  for  a  useful 
suggestion.-^ 


When  I  had  finished  the  melancholy  histoi^ 
of  my  financial  embarrassment,  Oscar  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  for  some  minutes,  with  a  |;rav- 
ity  quite  unusual  with  him. — **  Jerome,**  said  he, 
at  length,  ^*  you  are  but  a  child.  You  have  yet 
a  certain  amount  of  commercial  credit,  and  you 
are  a  Deputy  —  here  are  two  infallible  means  of 
making  a  fortune  ten  times  over." — "I  should 
like  to  see  you  try,  Oscar." — "I!  Make  me  a 
Deputy  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  I'd  be  rolling 
in  gold  and  diamonds.  But  you,  poor  fellow, 
you  would  n*t  find  water  in  the  sea.  A  Deputy 
and  in  want  of  money !  pooh,  pooh  !  **  —  "  Don't 
beat  about  the  bush,  Oscar,  but  tell  me  at  once 
what  I  can  get  by  beins  a  Deputy  ?  A  place, 
perhaps,  say  of  ten — fitteen — twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  which  would  be  enormous  ?  That 
wouldn't  save  me." — ^^  A  place ! "  said  he  con- 
temptuously; **J<^rome,"  he  added,  solemnly, 
*^  Wnat  I  am  going  to  say  must  remain  a  secret  be- 
tween us  two.  Swear  it" — "  Very  well,  I  swear." 
^*  Jdrome,  do  you  know  a  certain  ingenious  instru- 
ment by  the  vulgar  designated  a  telegraph  ?" — 
"  Certainly." — "Well,  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  are  millions  of  francs  at  the  ends  of 
the  arms  of  that  little  piece  of  mechanism.  I 
shall  say  no  more.  Perhaps  I  have  already 
said  too  much.  That  telegraph  is  a  droll  fellow, 
and  might  bring  an  action  against  me  for  de- 
famation."—"  Nay,  Oscar !"—"  Jerome,  I  will 
remain  a  stranger  to  politics.  I  set  a  value  on 
my  head — seeing  that  it  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
to  dispose  of.  But  I  repeat,  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  telegraph---^ere  are  advan- 
tages in  it"—"  But  how,  Oscar  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " — ^*^  What  do  I  mean  ?  My  dear  ur, 
I  stand  in  a  certain  position.  The  director  of 
the  Fine  Arts  has  promised  me  two  hundred 
and  seventy  portraits  of  his  Majesty  to  paint — 
for  so  many  different  communes  of  France." 
"  Good  Heavens,  you  can  surely  count  upon  my 
discretion ! " — ^^*  Well,  then,  listen,  Jerome.  In 
the  second  arrondissement  of  Paris  there  is  situ- 
ated an  edifice  in  the  Greek  style  of  architecture, 
denominated  the  Bourse.  Combine  those  two 
words,  the  Telegraph  and  the  Bourse — the 
Bourse  and  the  Telegraph — and  see  if  you  can 
draw  no  inferences  from  them." 

Jerome  is  at  length  enabled  to  perceive  the 
brilliant  perspective  opened  to  him  by  the 
painter,  and  for  some  months  carries  on  his 
operations  very  successfully.  Several  little 
pieces  of  intelligence  transmitted  at  the  right 
moment  have  the  happiest  results.  But  act- 
ing boldly  on  some  news  conveyed  in  a  des- 
patch of  which  he  has  accidentally  caught 
sight  while  making  a  familiar  morning  call  on 
the  minister, — ^his  second  fortune  is  swept  away 
in  a  moment,  and  the  house  of  Paturot  falls  to 
rise  no  more.  The  despatch,  it  appears,  was 
dated  several  years  back, — and  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  minister's  dressmg  room 
only  in  the  quality  of  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
for  his  convenience  in  shaving. 

Ano&er  shifting  of  the  scene  brings  us  by 


a  natural  transition  to  a  debtor's  prison ;  in 
which  M.  Paturot — ^who  vre  perceive  is,  under 
the  influence  of  adrendty,  becoming  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man, — makes  the  following  reflec- 
tions.— 

**  The  prison  of  Clichy  is  not  in  itself  mourn- 
fal  or  terrifying  in  its  aspect, — and  its  situation, 
commanding  a  view  of  Paris  and  overiooking 
the  gardens  of  the  neighborhood,  is  far  from  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  there  is  something  oppressiTe  in 
the  very  thoueht  of  a  prison ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  locks,  the  bolts,  the  turnkeys,  imme- 
diately recalls  a  captive  to  the  dismal  reality  of 
his  position.  In  the  life  of  a  maleCsietor  the  pris- 
on occupies  a  regular  place ;  he  enters  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  quits  it  with  little  satisfac- 
tion. He  had  attackea  society  knowingly,  and 
society  has  avenged  itself  and  shut  him  up  like 
a  dangerous  animal.  That  is  all  fair.  But  im- 
prisonment for  debt  is  the  true  torture.  Wheth- 
er poverty  or  imprudence  have  brought  a  man 
to  It,  it  has  almost  always  fidlen  on  him  quite 
unexpectedly ;  and  most  prisoners  of  this  class 
have  wives  and  children  de^ndent  on  them  for 
support,  to  whom  their  imprisonment  is  almost  a 
sentence  of  death.  It  is  a  legacy  of  barbarous 
times.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  reduces  itself 
to  this — ^to  demand  money  from  a  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  place  him  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  impossiole  for  him  to  get  it  *  * 
On  first  entering  my  new  domicile,  I  was  terri- 


fied to  find  in  it  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
working  classes.  These  make  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  prison — ^these  and  the  small 
tradesmen  and  minor  industrial  classes  of  Paris. 
We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  regard  Clichy 
as  the  purgatory  of  spendthrifts  and  prodigal 
sons ; — these  form  in  reality  the  smallest  part  of 
its  population. 

Our  friend  Jerome  is  released  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  Malvina — who,  notwithstanding 
her  little  wanderings  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  has 
remained  sound  at  heart.  Her  diamonds 
and  cachemires  and  all  the  appurtenances  of 
the  pomp  and  state  of  the  great  house  of  Pa- 
turot in  its  days  of  glory,  are  swept  off  to  the 
Mont  de  Pi^t^ — a  philanthropic  institution 
where  persons  in  distress  may  obtain  money  at 
the  interest  of  60  per  cent,  per  annum.  J^ 
rome  finally  obtains  a  small  place  under 
Government,  and  retires  to  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness  in  a  cottage  in  the  countir. 
Oscar  continues  to  execute  portraits  of  His 
Majesty ;  and  Rumor  says  that  the  Princess 
Flibustofi&koi  is  keeping  a  cafe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva, — and  tnat  a  magnificent  noble- 
man who  accompanied  her,  the  Field-Marshal 
Tapanowitch,  rinses  the  glasses  of  the  estab- 
lishment.— Athenaeum, 
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1.  /  Lutti  di  Lomhardia.  Di  Massimo 
d'Azsolio.     Firenze:  1848. 

2.  Austrian  Asscusinatians  in  Lomhardy, 
By  Massimo  b'Azsqlio.  Edited  by  For- 
TUNATO  Pranbi.  TransUted  from  the 
Italian.     London:  1848. 

8.  //  veniidue  JUaszo,  prtmo  Giomo  deW  In- 
dipendentn  LanAarda  (a  daily  newspaper) . 
Fol.    Milano:  1848. 

4.  Lomhardy,  the  Pope,  and  Austria.  By 
Georob  Bowtsr,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  &o.  Lon- 
don: 1848. 

When  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers, 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  Napoleon — thanks 
chiefly  to  English  blood  and  English  money 
—  were  at  last  allowed,  in  1814  and  1815,  to 
sit  down  with  a  light  heart,  if  not  with  a 
tranquil  conscience,  to  allot  the  square  miles 
of  territory,  with  its  thousands  of  inhahitants, 
of  which  their  masters  had  become  possessed 
as  deliverers,  and  of  which  they  were  going 
to  dispose  as  owners,  a  few  statesmen  raised 


their  unheeded  voices  against  that  ancient 
abuse  of  force,  which  alone  seemed  dictating 
the  new  arrangements.  Napoleon  coold 
scarcely  have  done  worse.  In  vain  was  it 
urged  that  eveiy  principle  of  justice  and 
poucy  required  the  restoration  of  an  inde- 
pendent Polish  nation — that  language,  race, 
religion,  character,  rendered  it  impos»ble  for 
the  Belgians  ever  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Dutch,  or  the  Italians  with  the  Austriana — 
that  Spun  and  Sicily  had  merited,  at  our 
hands  particularlv,  to  be  preserved  from  the 
selfish  cruelty  of  the  Bourbons  —  that  the 
elder  branch  of  that  family,  with  its  tradi- 
tions, its  biffotry,  and  its  sure  reactions, 
would  never  be  permanently  accepted  by  the 
French,  on  whom  it  was  forced  by  conquer- 
ors. All  this  was  urged  in  vain.  The 
pacificators  of  the  world  relied  on  their  bayo- 
nets, on  their  police,  and  on  the  support 
which  they  expected  from  each  other  in  virtue 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Germany  required  a 
little  management ;   and .  the  &thers  of  their 
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people  in  that  country  adopted  the  advice  of  Old 
Guido  de  Montefeltro  to  Boniface  YIII., — 

^  Lnnga  promessa  con  V  attender  corto 
TrioDfiu*  ci  f&ra  nell'  alto  seggio ; " 

and  they  acted  accordingly.  Constitutions 
and  free  governments  were  kyishly  promised ; 
but  when  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises 
was  claimed,  the  sovereigns  met  their  subjects 
with  an  altered  countenance.  At  one  time 
popular  claims  were  parried  with  the  dexterity 
of  low  attorneys  and  the  coolness  of  swindlers ; 
at  another,  put  down  with  the  fierceness  of 
banditti.  An  assembly  of  despots  at  Frank- 
fort reduced  the  weak  sovereigns  of  Germany 
to  the  condition  of  vassals ;  and  the  detestable 
tribunals  of  Mayence  proved  themselves  the 
worthy  successors  of  the  imperial  torturers  of 
Buihihon, 

As  oflen  as  those,  who  had  foreseen  and 
foretold  the  consequences  of  this  conduct, 
have  reminded  its  advocates  of  their  blind- 
ness, the  latter  have  deemed  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  Europe  has  enjoyed  four- 
and-thirty  years  of  peace.  "  Peace  has  lasted 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years."  We  may 
be  dlowed  to  ask,  what  are  the  signs  and 
fruits  of  peace?  Has  it  been  peace  in 
France,  wnere,  since  1814,  the  country  has 
witnessed  only  a  succession  of  revolutions  — 
the  flight  of  Louis  XYIII.,  his  second  res- 
toration by  foreign  powers,  the  dethronement 
of  his  successor,  the  expulsion  of  his  line,  the 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  an  elected  dynasty, 
the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  and  the  proclfunation 
of  a  republic  ?  Has  it  been  peace  in  Spain, 
where,  m  spite  of  the  ferocious  proceedings  of 
Ferdinand  Yll.,  a  wild  democratic  constitu- 
tion had  to  be  overthrown  by  that  veiy 
French  nation,  which,  when  most  unable  to 
maintain  its  own  freedom,  allowed  itself  to  be 
made  the  oppressor  of  that  of  others — and 
where,  after  all,  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne  has  been  changed,  and  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  or  at  least  what  is  meant  to  be 
such,  established  ?  Has  it  been  peace  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  Holland  and  Belgium 
have  been  separated  ?  —  in  Poland,  where  the 
last  vestiges  of  its  nationality  have  been 
drowned  in  the  blood  of  her  children? — in 
Italy,  where  their  attempted  revolutions  have 
outnumbered  their  years  of  peace,  and  where 
for  every  boasted  month  of  peace  there  has 
been  more,  fax  more,  than  one  illustrious 
victim? 

In  the  mean  time  what  was  done  or  doing 
from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other, 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  ?  Were  they  won  over  to  loyalty 
by  the  blessings  of  paternal  govemmcnte? 


Were  they  less  taxed?  Were  armies  less 
numerous,  or  the  police  less  active?  Was 
the  press  more  free,  and  men  of  letters  and 
liberal  opinions  more  encouraged,  or  even 
more  safe  from  persecution,  than  before? 
Were  judges  made  independent?  Was  edu- 
cation, in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  fbr^ 
warded,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to 
secure  to  future  generations  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  present 
state  of  Europe  is  an  all-sufficient  answer. 
In  too  many  places  the  benefits  of  peace  have 
not  got  beyond  the  mere  absence  of  dangers 
from  without,  by  fire,  and  sword,  and  hostile 
armies.  Yet  surely  the  name  of  peace  would 
not  be  so  blessed  were  its  natural  fruits  nega- 
tions only.  And,  when  nations  were  said  to 
be  emancipated,  something  more  than  a  feel- 
ing of  national  independence  should  have 
marked  the  difference  in  their  conditions 
under  the  two  systems, — honorably  distin- 
guishing their  condition,  such  as  it  had  become 
under  their  new  or  nadve  princes,  from  what 
it  had  been  under  the  French.  Unhappily, 
in  some  cases,  there  was  not  even  the  pnde  of 
national  independence  to  fall  back  on.  Those 
who  originated  these  evils  by  their  political 
arrangements,  have  not  the  virtue  to  confess 
their  error:  '*it  is,  forsooth,  the  whole  of 
civilized  Europe  which  is  to  blame,  not  they : 
Europe  ought  to  have  been  loyal,  peaceful, 
happy,  and  satisfied ;  if  she  is  not,  it  is  her 
lown  fault."  That  there  have  been  great 
faults  somewhere,  either  mismanagement  or 
misconduct,  is  now  self-evident.  And,  in 
this  alternative,  we  always  prefer,  with  Burke, 
to  presume  in  favor  of  the  people  against  their 
govemmente;  the  one  is  changed  so  much 
more  easily  than  the  other.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  is  true  that  even  those  wno  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  feelines  of  discontent 
prevailing  on  the  Continent,  have  been  sur- 
prised at  ito  extent  and  intensity.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  hearing,  not  only  that 
France  and  Prussia,  with  most  of  the  minor 
German  States,  and  Italy,  were  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  but  that  Vienna  itself  had  deter- 
mined on  Austria  being  no  longer  the  model 
of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  govemmente.  It 
was  not  surely  for  want  of  precautions  that 
Mettemich  and  Sedlenytski  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  capital  of  the  country  which  they 
had  governed  without  control  for  so  many 
years.  They  had  never  modified,  or  held  out 
the  slightest  hope  that  they  would  ever 
modify,  their  system  under  any  circumstances. 
We  see  the  consequence ;  and  trust  that  gov- 
emmente to  the  end  of  time  may  profit  by  the 
example.    The  weight  of  public  indignation 
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descended  on  that  system,  and  it  was  anni- 
hilat43d  without  a  struggle. 

The  effect  of  sucn  portentous  news  on 
Italy  would  always  have  been  great.  Upon 
this  occasion  it  was  prodigious,  —  owing  to 
the  spirit  of  nationality  lately  awakened  by 
the  Pope,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  irritation 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in  Lorn- 
bardy  had  excited  over  the  whole  Peninsula. 
The  Italians  had  two  great  sources  of  dissatis- 
faction :  cither  of  which  has  been  ere  this,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a  cause  in  itself  of  mighty 
plitical  revolutions :  foreign  usurpation,  and 
bad  government.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small 
part  of  Italy  was  under  the  direct  sway  of 
Austria  :  but  it  was  by  Austrian  power  that 
the  other  Italian  governments  were  directed 
and  upheld  —  and  were  known  and  felt  to  be 
so.  **  In  1816  the  king  of  Naples  was  pro- 
hibited, by  engagement,  from  conceding  a 
constitution  to  his  subjects.  Austria  has  ex- 
tracted a  treaty  to  the  same  effect  from  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  from  every  prince  in 
Italy The  sure  instinct  of  des- 
potism instructs  the  Austrians  that  were 
there  a  square  mile  south  of  the  Alps  inde- 
pendent and  constitutionalized,  Lombardy  is 
gone.  The  Neapolitans  having  nevertheless 
set  up  a  constitution  in  1820,  Austria  im- 
mediately suppressed  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Again  Austna  interfered  ii^  1821,  in  Pied- 
mont. In  1831,  and  again  in  1832,  with  the 
same  object  and  the  same  result,  she  bore 
down  upon  the  Papal  States :  Italy  is  thus  ii* 
effect  nothing  better  than  a  Cisalpine  Austria. 

Its  ordinary  policy  is  Austrian The 

native  governments  are  every  where  enslaved 
and  trammeled  by  Austrian  agents.  ...  It 
is  Austria  that  makes  out  the  catalogue  of  pro- 
scriptions, when  what  she  calls  order  is  re- 
stoim.  It  is  Austria  which  assumes  the  office 
of  jailor  to  the  other  states,  and  claims  the 
custody  of  their  victims  in  her  dungeons."  — 
{Ed.  Rev,  Iv.)  So  much  for  foreign  domi- 
nation. As  to  bad  governments, — the  bad- 
ness of  those  of  Italy  was  so  notorious,  that 
we  have  no  occasion,  we  believe,  to  adduce  a 
word  of  proof.  In  some  parte  of  Italy  the  gov- 
ernments were  worse  than  in  others :  but  Uiey 
were  all  bad ;  and,  as  we  observed  on  a  for- 
mer occaaon,  **  on  the  whole  it  may  be  truly 
stated  that  there  is  no  comer  of  Italy  which  is 
not  qualified  for  a  much  better  government 
than  it  enjoys."— (lb.)  The  Papal  govern- 
ment had,  in  those  times,  ''  raised  itself  to  the 
bad  eminence  of  being  decidedly  the  worst 
and  weakest  of  all  the  other  governments  in 
Italy,  the  least  disposed  to  satisfy  the  reason- 
able requests  of  its  subjects  when  preferred 
as  humble  suitors,  the  least  able  to  renst  their 


just  demands  when  insisted  on  by  anna." — 
(lb.)  It  is  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  Lite,  as 
much  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  present  Pope, 
that  Italy  owes  the  first  prospect  of  regenerar 
tion,  on  which  she  can  rely. 

The  Austrian  invasion  of  the  Papal  States 
in  1831  was  all  but  causing  at  the  time  a  gen- 
eral war ;  indeed,  it  was  prevented  onlv  by 
the  great  powers  —  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  —  changing  into 
an  European  intervention  the  intervention 
which  Austria  had  undertaken  by  herself  and 
for  her  own  objects.  The  five  powers,  after 
the  usual  amount  of  protocols  and  conferences, 
addressed,  in  May,  1831,  a  note  to  the  Pon- 
tifical government;  which,  "although  indefi- 
nite, as  might  be  expected,  and  imperfect  in 
its  terras,  nevertheless,  on  some  points  was 
sufficiently  clear.  It  demanded  the  creation 
of  a  central  board,  charged  with  the  revision 
of  all  the  branches  of  administration,  to  act  as 
a  council  of  state  and  consist  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Also  that  a  provincial  and 
communal  council  should  be  established  upon 
the  principle  of  popular  representation ;  that 
a  new  civil  and  criminal  legislation  should  be 
introduced,  more  simple  and  in  some  conform- 
ity with  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  Lastly,  the 
secularization  of  employments ;  in  other  words, 
that  laymen  should  not  be  altogether  excluded 
by  law  from  all  affiiirs  of  the  least  importance." 
— (lb.)  His  Holiness  promised  to  follow 
this  good  advice;  but,  emboldened  by  the 
connivance  and  countenance  of  Austria,  he  so 
completely  forgot  his  promises,  that  he  would 
appear  to  have  absolved  himself  from  the  per- 
formance of  every  one  of  them.  We  have  no 
space  to  enter  into  particulars :  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  assuring  our  readers  that 
the  government  of  Gregory  XVI.  became 
worse  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  Austrian 
bayonets  and  French  acquiescence  kept  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope  from .  attempting  to  de- 
throne a  sovereign  priest,  in  whom  they  saw 
no  signs  of  either  honesty  or  religion. 

To  Pius  IX.,  his  successor,  the  praise  can- 
not be  denied  of  being  an  upright  and  just 
man,  as  well  as  a  pious  and  sincere  Christian. 
He  had  witnessed  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  had 
alleviated,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
the  oppression  which  crushed  the  Papal  states ; 
and  he  was  aware  that  a  deep  abhorrence  of 
the  head  of  the  church,  not  only  in  its  tem- 
poral but  in  its  spiritual  capacity,  was  assum- 
ing a  more  determined  character  every  day. 
He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the 
cause  of  all  this  was  principally  the  political 
faithlessness  which  we  have  just  described ; 
and  he  at  once  resolved  to  act  honestly,  as 
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others  ought  to  have  done  before  him.  Ao- 
oordinglj,  with  great  prudence,  with  great 
caution,  and  with  great  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, he  endeavored  to  cany  out  the  sug- 
gestions made  to  his  predecessors  by  the 
five  powers,  in  May,  1831,  and  to  clear 
the  tiara,  if  he  could  not  clear  his  prede- 
cessor, from  the  charge,  but  too  well  prov- 
en, of  having  wilfully  broken  faith  with  the 
people.  The  present  Pope  did  neither  more 
nor  less.  He  neither  deserves  blame  as  a 
rash  innovator,  a  radical  reformer,  a  firebrand, 
and  so  forth,  nor  the  extravagant  praises  which 
have  been  lavished  on  him  as  having  been  of 
himself  the  regenerator  and  liberator  of  Italy : 
he  is  a  plain  honest  man,  who  most  proba- 
bly did  not  see  the  consequences  of  his  hon- 
esty, or,  if  he  did,  said  to  himself  ''fiat  jus- 
titL&  mat  caelum." 

There  are  Italians  in  this  country  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  1831,  a  de- 
liberate opinion  on  the  consequences  likely  to 
flow  from  the  execution  of  the  reforms  recom- 
mended in  the  note  of  May.  Their  opinion 
was,  that  by  joining  in  the  recommendation 
Austria  either  was  blind,  or  meant  to  pursue 
and  urge  a  very  difierent  line  of  policy  from 
what  she  had  hitherto  pursued  and  urged, 
since  it  was  veiy  easy  to  foresee,  that  such 
improvements  at  Bome  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  most  salutary  eflfect  on  the  rest  of 
Italy.  Austria,  on  her*  part,  lost  little  time 
in  removing  whatever  doubt  Italian  politicians 
might  be  feeling  on  the  course  of  her  future 
policy.  She  aided  and  abetted  the  late  Pope 
in  breaking  his  word :  and  by  so  doing  she 
proclaimed  to  Italy  and  the  world,  thai  she 
would  neither  improve  her  own  administration, 
nor  allow  other  Italian  powers  to  improve 
theirs.  What  was  foreseen  in  1831,  took 
place  as  a  matter  of  course  in  1847.  The 
sovereigns  of  two  of  the  best  administered 
Italian  states.  Piedmont  and  Tuscany,  deter- 
mined on  following  the  steps  of  Pius  IX. 
They  wisely  resolved  that  there  should  be  no 
room  for  invidious  comparison,  when  the  con- 
dition of  their  subjecte  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors should  come  to  be  considered  mde  oy 
nde.  Austria  put  herself,  as  of  old,  at  the 
bead  of  the  stationary  faction  which  would  hear 
of  no  change ;  and  which  was  as  ready  now, 
as  in  fermer  times,  to  stir  up  all  paasions,  lay 
hold  of  all  instruments,  ana  go  all  lengths,  at 
whatever  risk  to  their  own  honor  or  the  public 
good.  The  imbecile  and  cruel  Bourbon  who 
still  sits  on  the  throne  of  Naples — the  Duke 
of  Modena,  Francis  Y.,  the  worthy  son  of 
Francis  IV., — and  &e  libertine  cracked- 
bndned  Duke  of  Parma,  took  the  Austrian 
From  that  moment,  and  for  the  first 


time  after  some  hundred  years,  there  was  in 
Italy,  not  only  a  nation  oppressed  on  the  one 
side  and  her  foreign  oppressors  on  the  other, 
but  there  were  princes  on  the  side  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  a  gigantic  stride  towards  the  de- 
liverance of  Italy,  and  the  countnr  is  indebted 
to  Pius  IX.  for  it.  He  it  was  who  broke  up 
the  petty  holy  alliance  of  Italian  signors. 

No  part  of  the  Italian  people  was  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  difference  between  a  na- 
tional and  improving  government  and  a  foreign 
despotic  oppression,  than  the  Lombards  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  otherprovinces  imme- 
diately subject  to  Austria.  Whilst  they  them- 
selves were  left  under  the  harrow,  under  the 
galling  and  insulting  rule  of  the  steady  and 
unswerving  Viennese  bureaucract/f  they  had 
now  only  to  look  over  their  border — and  they 
would  see  the  subjects  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  Grana  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  governed  by  Italians  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing their  political  condition.  It  does  not 
follow  because  the  Papal  States  had  been  worse 
governed  before  than  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
that  Lombardy  and  Venice  were  governed 
well.  They  who  felt  where  the  shoe  pinched 
were  of  a  totally  different  opinion ;  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  think- 
ing that  four  or  five  millions  of  dissatisfied 
people  are  more  likely  to  be  correct  in  the 
appreciation  of  a  government  which  they  have 
detested  for  years  and  against  which  they  have 
repeatedly  risen,  than  our  travelling  gentry ; 
who,  without  knowing  much  of  the  language, 
verv  little  of  the  manners  and  feelings,  and 
nothing  at  all  of  the  parochial,  municipal,  and 
customarv  laws  of  a  country,  offer  themselves, 
nevertheless,  as  witnesses  on  the  merits  of  its 
institutions  and  its  administrative  system. 

There  is  no  nation  more  disposed  than  oui^ 
selves  to  treat  with  contempt  the  opinions  that 
foreigners  venture  to  express  on  our  govern- 
ment and  social  policy :  while  there  iis  none 
more  disposed  to  pass  judgment  on  those  of 
foreign  states.  A  foreigner  paying  us  a  flying 
visit  and  judging  only  from  appearances,  might 
have  been  inclined  to  think  tnat  Great  Britain 
was  wantonly  and  wilfully  risking  her  happi- 
ness and  liberties  by  the  nefbrm  Bill ;  or  put- 
ting her  landed  as  well  as  her  commercial  in- 
tereste  in  needless  jeopardy,  when  she  re- 
pealed her  corn  laws,  tnrew  open  her  ports, 
and  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert 
denounced  restrictions  upon  trade.  Where 
abroad  could  we  hope  to  find  a  person  compe- 
tent to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  actual  state 
of  Ireland — on  the  degree  to  which  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  responsible  for  it-— on  the 
nature  of  the  evil  and  the  nature  of  the  cure  ? 
M.  von  Raumur  did  not  find  a  few  days  in 
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Dublin  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  opin- 
ions that  we  hear  daily  repeated  by  our  own 
tourists,  touching  the  excellence  of  the  Aus- 
trian government  in  Italy,  carry  the  same 
weight  as  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner  speaking 
of  England,  her  government,  and  her  dome»- 
tic  politics. 

To  make  the  grievances  of  the  Lombards 
known,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate  a 
part  of  their  recent  manifesto  to  the  European 
nations  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  Milan. 

"  The  Austrian  government  levied  immod- 
erate taxes  on  our  property,  on  our  persons, 
and  on  necessary  articles ;  it  extorted  from  us 
the  means  by  which  alone  it  was  saved  from 
that  bankruptcy,  to  the  brink  of  which  it  was 
brought  by  its  bad  and  dishonestly  administer- 
ed financial  system ;  it  forced  on  us  shoals  of 
foispigners,  avowed  functionaries,   and  secret 
spies,  eating  our  bread,  and  administering  our 
affairs,  judging  our  rights  without  knowing 
either  our  language  or  our  customs ;  it  im- 
posed on  us  foreign  laws,  inextricable  from 
their  multiplicity,   and  an  intricate   endless 
system  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases,   in 
which  there  was  nothing  either  true  or  solemn, 
except  the  prison  and  the  pillory,  the  execu- 
tioner and  the  gallows ;   it  spread  round  us 
ensnaring  nets  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  mili- 
tary and  judicial  regulations,  all  converging  to 
Vienna,  which  alone  engrossed  the  monopoly 
of  thought,  of  will,  and  of  judgment ;  it  foi^ 
bade  the  development  of  our  commerce  and 
our  industry,  to  favor  the  interest  of  other 
provinces  and  of  government  manufactures — 
the  speculations  of  Viennese  oligarchs ;  it  sub- 
mitted our  municipal  institutions,  the  boast  of 
our  country  and  the  proof  of  national  good 
sense,  to  a  petty,  harrassing  control,  conceived 
for  fiscal  purposes,  and  tending  only  to  fetter 
us  ;  it  enslaved  religion,  and  used  her  as  the 
instrument  of  its  ignoble  fears ;   it  deprived 
even  public  benevolence  of  its  free  course, 
making  it  subject  to  administrative  interfere 
ence,  and  turning  it  into  an  ennne  of  govern- 
ment.    It  was  cfter  endless  difficulties,  and 
only  after  having  recourse  to  the  lowest  pre- 
cautions, that  private  individuals  were  permit- 
ted to  help  the  public  wants^  and  preserve 
from  contagion  and  corruption  the  poor,  aban- 
doned to  themselves  in  the  streets,  in  their 
hovels,  or  in  prison.     It  seized  the  property  of 
minors,  by  forcing  guardians  to  invest  it  in 
public  securities,  which  were  to  be  dealt  with 
arbitrarily  and  mysteriously  by  secret  asents 
of  the  government ;  it  subjected  the  liberal 
arts  to  the  most  vexatious  restraints ;  it  perse- 
cuted native  knowledge ;   it  raised  'the  most 
ridiculous  objections,  and  the  most  odious  dif- 


ficulties, against  printing  or  importing  printed 
foreign  books';  it  persecuted  and  entrapped 
our  most  distinguished  men,  and  raised  to  hon- 
or slavish  understandings ;  it  systematized  the 
sale  of  conscience,  and  organized  an  army  of 
spies ;  it  encouraged  secret  informations,  and 
made  suspicion  the  rule  of  its  proceedings ;  it 
gave  the  police  full  power  over  liberty,  life, 
and  property ;  and  threw  the  patriot  into  the 
same  prison  with  the  forger  and  the  assassin.'' 
A  nation  which  can  prefer  such  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  a  government  has,  surely, 
abundant  reason  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  Chere 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  millions  of  in- 
habitants who  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  i 
charges,  and  are  putting  every  thing  in  peril  ■ 
in  support  of  them,  are  worthy  of  belief,  spite  ■ 
of  a  few  witnesses  to  character.  Among  ^g-  | 
lishmen,  those  most  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion,  are  not  backward  in  coming  forward 
in  justification  of  the  Lombards  We  find  the 
following  testimony  in  a  pamphlet  which  has 
just  reached  us,  the  last  among  those  enumei^ 
ated  at  the  head  of  our  article.  The  writer  is 
Mr.  Bowyer,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  twenty 
years  in  Italy,  and  who,  by  education,  by  birth, 
and  by  socisd  position,  is  eminently  entitled  to 
a  hearing : — *'  It  is,  indeed,  the  fashion,"  he 
observes,  **  with  some  people,  to  say,  that 
Lombardy  was  well  governed  by  Austria. 
What  would  those  persons  say  to  being  goy- 
emed  in  the  same  way,  by  the  brutal  force  of 
foreign  military  despotism  ?  Austria  mieht,  in- 
deed, without  difficulty,  have  governed  Lom- 
bardy well.  The  Lombards  are  a  remarkably 
peaceable,  well-conducted  people,  and  of  an 
easy  disposition.  Sut  they  were  ruled  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Civil  rights  they  had 
and  every  man  held  his  personal  liberty 


none 


and  his  property  at  the  discretion  of  an  in- 
quLsitorial  political  police,  and  subservient  or 
corrupt  magistrates.  Even  the  amusements 
and  daily  habits  of  the  Italians  were  subject 
to  a  strict  and  pedantic  discipline.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  specific  grievances. 
Are  the  Italian  feelings  of  nationality  entitled 
to  no  respect  ?  True,  the  Italians  have  never, 
in  modem  times,  been  united  into  one  state. 
But  what  then  ?  Is  community  of  language 
and  literature  nothing  ?  Is  community  of  trar 
ditions  and  histoiy  nothing?  And  is  com- 
munity of  race  no  bond  of  union  ?  The  Italians 
feel  as  one  nation ;  and  there  are  few  Fnglish- 
men  who  do  not  sympathize  with  them,  and 
cordially  desire  their  deliverance  by  their  own 
valor  from  their  foreign  masters.  (pp.  21, 
22.) 

The  first  public  sjrmptoms  of  the  unanimous 
feelings  of  the  Lombards,  subsequent  to  the 
declared  division  of  the  rulers  of  Italy  into 
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those  wbo  were  for  and  those  who  were- against 
improTement,  openly  appeared  on  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Milan  taking  possession  of  his 
see  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1847. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  armed  police  were  let 
loose  on  the  people,  who  had  given  no  other 
proYOcation  than  by  singing  hymns  in  praise  of 
Pins  IX.  That  the  population  of  the  Lom- 
bard and  the  Venetian  provinces  was  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied  could,  of  course,  be  no  secret. 
The  students  of  the  Universities  of  both  Pa- 
via  and  Padua  had  become  particular  objects 
of  dislike  to  the  Austrian  officers,  who  attack- 
ed and  murdered  them  in  a  cowardly  manner. 
Meanwhile  the  authorities 'of  every  description 
addressed  petitions  to  the  government;  from 
which  every  government  but  that  of  Austria 
would  have  taken  timely  warning.  On  the 
contrary,  it  continued  to  irritate  as  well  as  in- 
jure; and  took  issue  with  the  public  on  every 
trifle.  The  people,  by  wearing  a  hat  of  a 
aingalar  shape,  or  a  waistcoat  of  a  peculiar 
cut,  by  dressing  the  hair  or  beard  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  reduced  the  police  to  despair. 
The  moment  an  edict  was  published  against 
any  remarkable  &$hion,  another  was  universally 
adopted.  This  was  no  sooner  suppressed  than 
a  uird  followed  then  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
Them  are  trifles,  no  doubt ;  yet  the  agreement 
on  both  ffldes,  by  the  nation  and  the  govemr 
ment,  not  to  consider  them  as  trifles,  but  as 
symbols  of  grave  import,  ought  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  and  shown  them 
their  trae  position. 

The  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Milanese  was 
soon  exhibited  in  a  more  alarming  form.  In 
order  to  injure  the  revenue,  lottery  tickets 
were  no  longer  boueht,  and  smoking  was  given 
up.  From  the  resolution  to  abstain  for  a  lime 
from  this  o^nave  halnt,  the  most  deplorable 
eoDseqnenees  ensued .  In  detailing  these  events 
we  diall  follow  the  account  drawn  up  by  M. 
d*  Aieglio ;  knowing  him  to  be  a  truthful,  up- 
right, and  honorable  man,  utterly  incapable  of 
fltatine  not  only  what  he  doe^  not  believe,  but 
what  he  has  not  good  ground  for  believmg  to 
be  strictly  correct  in  every  particular. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1848,  no  one  was  to 
be  seen  smoking  in  the  streets,  except  either  a 
few  persons  who  were  not  aware  of  the  deter- 
,|  minalion  taken,  or  the  ^lioe.  The  smokers 
"  were  hissed.  TowarJi'  evening  the  soldiers  be- 
'  gan  to  insnlt  and  ill-use  the  mob.  The  mayor 
.  of  Hihn,  Gasati,  who  had  filled  the  office  for 
I  several  years — and  this  proves  that  he  was  any 
!  thing  hot  a  dangerous  revolutionist,  or  the 

Svemment  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
ve  oocu{ned  so  long  a  situation  of  that  influ- 
i !  ence  and  honor — ^remonstrated  with  the  soldiers 
IJ  on  dinr  violence ;  whereupon,  pretending  not 


It 


to  know  him,  the  satellites  of  government  actu- 
ally arrested  him,  and  took  him  prisoner  to  the 
Direction  of  Police.  The  corporation  repaired 
thither  in  a  body  to  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  arrest  of  their  mayor, 
who  was  then  set  at  liberty.  Casati  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  provisional  government  of 
Lombardy.  He  was  brother  to  the  Countess 
Gonfalonieri  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  the 
condemnation  of  her  husband  and  the  brutal 
treatment  which  she  herself  received  from  the 
late  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  throwing  herself  at  his  feet  to  beg  for 
mercy.  On  the  3d,  not  only  was  a  report 
spread  among  the  soldiers  that  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  them  had  been  discovered,  but  a  print- 
ed handbill  was  circulated  in  addition,  of  a 
kind  calculated  to  rouse  their  worst  passions. 
Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  severity  of  Aus- 
tria, as  of  all  despots,  against  unlicensed  print- 
ing; the  very  fact,  therefore,  of  the  police  of  Mil- 
an never  having  even  attempted  to  trace  the 
printing  of  this  document,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
law,  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  its  origin. 
To  encourage  the  valor  of  the  troops,  six  cigars 
were  distributed  to  each  soldier,  and  an  unusual 
allowance  of  brandy.  In  these  circumstances, 
under  the  double  excitement  of  supposed 
wrongs  and  injuries,  and  of  cigars  and  brandy, 
the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  go  about  in  par- 
ties of  thirty  or  forty,  without  officers,  insult- 
ing and  annoying  the  peaceful  citizens.  Towards 
evening  these  licensed  bandits  drew  their 
swords,  and  fell  indiscriminately  on  the  unarmed 
inhabitants  who  chanced  to  come  in  their  way. 
In  this  manner  they  murdered  sixty-one  persons 
• — rix  of  whom  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
five  more  than  sixty,  and  one  (a  councillor  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  a  particular  supporter 
of  the  paternal  government  of  Austria)  seventy- 
four  years  old ;  forty-two  persons  received  a 
hund^  and  thirteen  serious  wounds.  In  the 
list  of  the  wounded  are  reckoned  only  those 
who  were  taken  to  the  hospitals ;  of  the  others 
we  have  no  account.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  this  business,  we  shall 
relate  the  circumstances  attending  one  or  two 
cases  of  slaughter.  A  number  of  persons 
pursued  by  dragoons  on  horseback,  took  refuge 
m  a  public  house,  **  the  Foppa."  The  dra^ 
oons  uismounted,  left  their  horses  at  the  door, 
and  twenty-five  of  them  having  entered  the 
house,  they  put  to  death  eight  persons,  namely, 
the  inn-keeper  and  his  son,  one  Castelli  and 
his  daughter  Theresa,  seven  years  old ;  Swiiv 
mer  a  journeyman ;  Parro,  a  tailor ;  De  Lo- 
renzi,  a  ragman ;  and  Canziani,  a  porter.  They 
then  plundered,  ravished,  and  committed  all 
the  excesses  that  a  licentious  and  unrestrained 
soldiery  were  formerly  wont  to  perpetrate  in  a 
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fortress  taken  by  storm.  As  the  workmen  of  a 
coachmaker  of  the  name  of  Sala  were  leaving 
their  factory,  forty  soldiers  issued  from  a  neigh- 
boring barrack,  attacked  them,  killed  one,  and 
wounded  twelve. 

Our  readers  must  not  understand  that  be- 
cause officers  were  not  at  hand  to  check  this 
butohery,  they  were  therefore  indifferent  to 
what  was  going  on.  By  no  manner  of  means. 
Before  the  massacre  began,  orders  had  been 
sent  to  the  hospitals  to  prepare  beds  for  the 
wounded;  a  precaution  not  taken,  however, 
out  of  kindness  to  the  mhabitants  who  were 
about  to  be  cut  to  pieces ;  for — and  it  is  a 
feet  which,  as  d'Azeglio  very  properly  ob- 
serves, could  hardly  be  believed,  except  on  ev- 
idence which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  —  some 
of  the  unhappy  wretehes  who  were  wounded, 
were  taken  to  prison,  where  their  wounds 
were  left  undressed.  This  brought  on  mortifi- 
cation, of  which  two  at  least  are  known  to 
have  died,  whilst  others  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives. 

.  Of  all  the  Austrian  authorities,  not  one  was 
to  be  found  to  repress  these  disorders.  The 
•mayor,  Casati,  presented  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  respectable  inhabitants, 
to  Count  Fiquelmont,  —  the  nobleman  who 
afterwards  for  a  short  ^me  filled  Prince  Mett- 
emich's  place-— and  remonstrated  against  these 
abominations.  Fiquelmont,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Milan  from  Vienna  on  a  special  mission  to 
soothe  the  Italians,  told  the  mayor  he  had 
only  power  to  propose  arrangements,  but  not 
to  order  them ;  and  the  utmost  that  he  and 
the  governor — who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view and  wept — could  undertake  to  do,  was 
to  go  to  Radetsky.  They  learned  that  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  after  having  given  a  banquet  to 
his  officers,  to  celebrate  the  soldiers'  victory. 
He  replied  to  Fiquelmont  and  the  others: 
''The  injured  troops  cannot  be  restrained ;  if 
the  municipal  anthoiities  answer  for  the  tran^ 
MiJUty  of  the  inhabitants,  I  will  keep  the  sol- 
diers in  their  barracks  for  eight  days !  Gen- 
eral Walmoden  was  the  only  man  of  note 
among  the  Austrian  authorities,  who  had  the 
honestv  to  oondenm  such  infemies ;  and  to  tell 
the  soldiers  that,  if  they  thought  themselves 
justified  in  asking  satis&ction  from  the  Milan- 
ese, they  ought  to  have  given  them  alms  first, 
and  then  fought  them  fiurly,  and  not  have 
turned  assasons. 

In  any  other  country,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  government  would  have 
taken  measures  to  prevent  puch  occurrences, 
and  to  protect  its  unarmed  'citizens  from  the 
violence  of  its  troops.  Not  so  in  Lombardy. 
The  Emperor  was  made  to  aen  a  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Lombardy,  the  pi&  of  which  admit- 


ted of  no  mistake ;  —  '*  I  perceive  that  there 
is,  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  a  fac- 
tion inclined  to  upset  the  political  state  of  the 
country.  I  have  done  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  happiness  and  satis&ction  of  my 
Italian  provinces.     I  am  not  inclined  to  do 

more I  rely  on  the  known  bravery  and 

fidelity  of  my  army.''  This  was,  in  so  many 
words,  approving  what  had  happened  — ^threat^ 
ening  worse  for  the  future  —  and  taking  away 
all  hope.  It  is  not  wise  to  push  a  nation  to 
extremities.  If  Englishmen  nave  a  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  successfully  a  police 
may  co-operate  with  a  soldiery  in  provoking  a 
revolution,  a  fact  or  two  may  explain  this. 

The  Austrian  police  in  Itely  has  acquired  a 
disgraceful  notoriety  all  over  Europe.  PeUi- 
co,  Maroncelli,  and  Andryane, — of  whose  im- 
portant work,  translated  and  condensed  by  the 
mdefatigable  M.  Prandi,  we  are  happy  to  see 
a  second  edition  lately  published,  —  have  so 
thoroughly  exposed  to  public  indignation  the 
horrors  of  Austrian  prisons  and  the  scandal  of 
their  superintendents,  that  we  could  scarcely 
haye  thought  it  possible  that  there  was  any- 
thing left  for  ingenuity  and  cruelty  to  add. 
But  the  last  moments  of  this  terrible  institu- 
tion offer  specimens  of  its  jeak>usy,  injustice, 
and  barbarity,  beyond  what  was  hitherto  sus- 
pected ;  and  of  which  we  challenge  the  adnur- 
ers  of  Austria  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  other  state.  Proof  in  these  cases  can 
seldom  be  got  at :  the  evidence  is  carefully 
destroyed ;  and  would  have  been  so,  doubtr 
less,  in  the  two  cases  which  we  are  about  to 
cite  as  evidence  of  the  rest,  but  for  the  sud- 
denness of  the  surprise.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  the  authorities  of  every  grade 
had  joined  in  calling  on  the  government  to 
adopt  measures  for  alleviating  the  grievances 
of  which  the  populations  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  compUuned.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Nazzari,  deputed  from  the  city  of  Bergamo 
to  the  Central  government  at  Siiian,  had  the 
courage  to  act  as,  in  his  position,  the  law  ex- 
pressly directed  him  to  act ;  and  he  most  re* 
spectfrilly  petitioned  government  to  take  these 
grievances  into  consideration.  The  petition 
was  utterly  disregarded.  For  that,  we  were 
prepared  ;  but  not  for  a  despateh  by  the  Vice* 
roy  of  Milan  (Dec.  IS,  1847),  such  as  has 
been  found  among  the  papers  in  the  public 
offices  at  Milan,  if  ter  the  Anstrians  had  be^i 
expelled.  After  giving  the  most  minute  in- 
structions to  the  governor  of  Lombardy,  Baron 
Spaur,  how  Baron  Nazzari's  petition  is  to  be 
defeated,  the  Archduke  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : —  "  Lastly,  with  referenoe  to 
Nazzari's  conduct  upon  tlus  occasion,  I  think 
it  necessary  that  he  be  secretly  subjected  to 


severe  surveiUance  by  tlie  police,  and  you  will 
be  pleased  to  give  the  requisite  orders  to  the 
aulic  councillor  Baron  Torresani :'' — a  Tyro- 
leee  by  birth,  for  many  years  Direetor-General 
of  Pouce  at  Milan. 

Now  what  can  be  said  of  a  government 
which  requires  deputies  to  be  sent  to  it,  espe- 
cially charged  to  petition  ;  and  which,  on  the 
petitions  being  presented,  not  merely  leaves 
them  unheeded,  but  submits  the  person  who 
has  been  so  entrapped,  to  the  severe  iurveiU 
lance  by  the  police  V  Oovemments  which  em- 
ploy spies  for  such  vile  purposes,  have  been 
known  and  execrated  before ;  but  we  believe 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  world  of  the  govern- 
ment itself  having  encouraged  its  subjects  to 
come  forward  by  asking  for  infonnation,  and 
then  turning  round  upon  iJiem,  and  treating 
them  as  suspected  persons  for  having  obeyed 
its  calL 

After  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  Viceroy,  the  Austrian  police 
at  Milan  arrested  a  great  number  of  persons, 
hamshed  several,  and  obliged  others  to  fly  the 
country.  Among  the  latter  was  M.  Cesare 
Cantu,  an  author  well  known  over  Italy  by 
his  writings.  On  reaching  the  Piedmontese 
territory,  no  published  a  short,  but  veiy  inter- 
esting account  of  the  persecutions  of  which  he 
had  been  the  subject  for  many  years.  He  was 
not  aware,  however,  of  a  punishment  of  a 
most  cruel  and  perhaps  unique  species,  that 
the  government  bad  just  inmcted  upon  him. 
Among  the  papers  in  the  offices  of  tne  police 
at  Milan,  bas  been  found  a  dispatch  by  Torre- 
sani, dated  the  26th  of  December,  1847.  It 
also  is  addressed  to  Baron  Spaur,  and  was  foi^ 
warded  to  the  Minister  of  police  at  Vienna, 
who  fully  approved  of  its  contents.  Torresani 
represented  that  although  Cantti  was  undoubt- 
edly disaflfected,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  it ;  and  thiat  the  best  way  of  destroying 
him  would  be  to  publish  in  the  AUgemeine 
Zeitung  an  article,  of  which  Torrosani  enclos- 
ed a  sketch  in  his  letter,  obscurely  hinting  that 
Oantu  was  an  Austrian  spy,  who  endeavored 
to  compromise  his  frienos  and  sell  them  to 
Austria.  ''  By  this  means,''  ends  the  worthy 
Director  of  Police,  '*  he  will  be  placed  in  the 
pillory."  It  is  not  only  the  right,  it  is  the 
Bolenm  duty  of  a  nation  cursed 'by  a  govern- 
ment like  this  to  do  its  utmost  to  overturn  it. 
Those  who  can  undertake  its  defence,  after 
they  know  its  naturo,  cannot  complain,  if  they 
are  looked  upon  as  its  accomplices. 

At  the  point  to  which  things  had  now  ad- 
vanced, the  only  remaining  question  was  one 
of  expediency  and  tame ;  that  of  right  was  set- 
tled. It  was  the  right  of  the  Lombards  to 
free  themselves  from  a  government  which  not 


only  was  not  the  protector  of  the  poeple  under 
its  sway,  but  was  their  greatest  enemy ;  it  was 
their  duty  not  to  attempt  it  rashly,  to  abide 
their  time  and  wait  till  events  afforded  them 
a  reasonable  probability  of  success.     The  pro- 
clamation of  a  ropubtic  in   France  hastened 
the  crisis.     From  the  moment  that  royalty 
was  abolished  in  France,  it  was  manifest  that 
that  country  would  not  allow  Austria  to  hold 
her  Italian  provinces  on  easy  terms.     The  un- 
expected event  of  a  revolution  at  Vienna 
brought  the  crisis  actually  to  a  head.     Had 
the  Austrian  authorities  acted  with  common 
prudence  and  common  honesty  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Lombardy  and  Venice  might 
not  have  been  lost  to  the  Austrian  family, 
however  inevitable  might  have  been  their  sep- 
aration from  the  rest  of  the  monarohy.     But 
the  viceroy  had  fled  and  the  governor  gone 
awav  :  leaving  the  police  and  the  military  be- 
hind, who  acted  with  their  usual  bad  faith  and 
brutality.     Shortly  beforo  the  rovolutaon  at 
Vienna,  Milan  had  been  placed  entirely  at  the 
meroy  of  the  police :  and  one  of  the  last  or- 
ders sent  from  Verona  by  the  viceroy  (but  in- 
teroepted  by  the  patriots),  was  an  order  pro- 
claiming miurtial  law.     At  the  same  time  two 
letters  weire  also  interoepted  from  the  Arch- 
duke Bainer,  the  viceroy's  son,  which  are 
worth  mentioning,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writer.    He  had  been  bom  at  Mi- 
lan ;  and,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  would  not 
have  failed  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  ciroum- 
stance,  in  case  their  quality  of  Italians  could 
have  been  turned  to  any  advantage  in  claim- 
ing Lombardy  for  themselves.    The  letters 
are  dated  from  Verona,  the  19th  and  20th  of 
Maroh,  and  are  addressed  to  his  brother,  the 
Arehduke  Ernest,  for  his  information  and  for 
that  of  a  third  brother,  Sigismund,  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  forwarded.     In  the    flrst, 
Rainer,  after  ridiculing  all  the  promises  of  the 
emperor,  and    making  fun  of  the  national 
guard  (only  four  hundred)  at  Verona,  adds  : 
''  It  is  said  that  the  people  have  been  fired 
upon  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco  at  Venice,  and 

five  persons  killed.     No  harm The 

post  has  not  arrived  yet  from  Milan.  If  any- 
thing has  happened  there,  I  hope  that  at  least 
Jive  hundred  Milanese  have  been  killed  on  the 
spat  J*  ^  On  the  20th  the  youthful  prince  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Captain  Huyn  has  just  arrived 
from  Milan  on  his  way  to- Vienna  as  messen- 
ger. He  has  seen  the  harm  done  to  that  city 
up  to  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th.  Our  twelve-pounders  must  have  made 
some  fine  holes  in  the  Broletto.  Huyn  did 
not  know  the  conclusion,  as  F.  M.  (that  is, 
Field  Marshal  Hadctsky)  sent  him  off  when 
he  was  certain  of  victory All   the 


et 


prisoners  were  to  he  shot,  not'  excluding  Oa- 
sail  and  the  Duke  Litta,  who  are  said  to  be 
of  the  number.  Martj^l  law  was  sent  yester- 
day to  Milan,  and  to-day  at  two  o'clock  it  will 
be  pat  in  force.  This  is  the  only  way.  The 
Milanese  deserve  it  all.  I  hope  a  good  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  slaughtered.  The  sol- 
diers will  have  shown  little  moderation :  so 
much  the  better ^ 

Whilst  these  letters  were  inditing,  and  not- 
withstanding the  flourishing  accounts  of  Cap- 
tain Huyn,  the  Milanese  had  risen,  and  were 
successfully  fighting  with  the  troops.  Our 
space  does  not  permit  of  our  giving  more 
than  a  very  brief  account  of  that  memorable 
contest.  It  seems  that,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
the  news  arrived  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Vienna.  The  Milanese,  left  almost 
without  a  government,  went  to  the  town  hall, 
to  ask  that  the  political  prisoners  should  bo 
set  at  liberty,  a  national  guard  armed,  and  a 
provbional  government  chosen,  to  prevent 
anarchy.  The  corporation  made  ready  to 
wait  on  the  only  authority  remaining,  the 
vice-governor,  O'Donnoll ;  but  as  the  people, 
unarmed,  were  on  their  way  to  the  govern- 
ment palace,  the  troops  fired.  The  troops 
were  at  once  disarmed,  some  killed,  and  the 
governor  seized  and  prevailed  on  to  sign  an 
order,  granting  a  civic  guard  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  police.  This  order  neither 
Hadetsky  nor  the  director  of  police  would 
obey.  More  than  that;  in  the  evening  the 
military  rushed  into  the  town  haU,  and  car- 
ried off  as  prisoners  above  three  hundred 
persons  whom  they  found  there,  and  who,  on 
the  faith  of  the  order  of  the  vice-governor, 
had  gone  to  enlist  as  national  guards.  Dur- 
ing the  night  all  who  could  procure  arms  did 
so,  whilst  others  erected  barricades.  Those 
who  had  no  fire-arms  to  defend  the  barri- 
cades with,  provided  themselves  with  all  sorts 
of  missiles,  to  throw  on  the  soldiers  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  The  enthusiasm  was 
universal.  The  military,  being  masters  t>f 
the  gates,  prevented  any  assistance  from  com- 
ing in  to  Milan  from  the  country ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  take  the  barricades  defended 
by  a  few  men,  —  not  more,  it  is  supposed, 
than  six  hundred.  Some  of  these  did  such 
execution  with  their  ri.fles,  as  deterred  the 
gunners  from  advancing  to  fire  the  guns; 
as  many  as  seven  in  succession  being  picked 
off,  as  fast  as  they  were  stretching  their  arm 
to  apply  the  match  to  the  touch^ole.  This 
passed  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  March.  The 
following  day  the  people  no  longer  remained 
on  the  defensive,  but  attacked  and  carried  a 
nnmber  of  places  held  by  the  troops.  On 
the  Tuesday  their  success  gave  them  bold- 


ness, as  well  as  more  effectual  means  of  of- 
fence,— in  arms  taken  from  the  soldiers  whom 
they  had  killed  or  made  prisoners.     A  gov- 
ernment was  immediately  established,  and  a 
committee  of  war;  one  of  whose  first  acts 
was  to  refuse  a  three  days'  truce  proposed  by 
Radetsky.     This  was  a  wise  and  noble  deter- 
mination; it  proved  at  once  that  the  moral 
courage  of  the  leaders  was  equal  to  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion.    On  Wednesday  the  fight  grew  more 
and  more   desperate,   the  citizens,  protected 
by  the   ingenious  contrivance    of  a  movable 
barricade,  advanced  deliberately  towards  one 
of   the   gates.    Porta   Tosa,   and   carried  it 
at  length  after  the  most  galUnt  efforts.     A 
communication   with   the    country   was   now 
opened.     Another  gate  was  seixed  soon  after- 
wards,  and  the  main  body  of  the  soldiers 
driven  from  every  point  into  the  castle.     By 
this  time  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  de- 
cided ;  and  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of   Thursday,   the  23d  of  March, 
1848,  the  Austrian  armies  withdrew  from  the 
city  of  Milan ;  into  which  we  are  convinced, 
they  will  never  again  enter  a^  masters,  happen 
what  else  may. 

This  is  a  good  beginning  for  Italy,  —  an 
achievement  of  which  she  may  be  well  proud ! 
—  the  expulsion,  by  the  unarmed  and  peace- 
ful citizens,  of  a  comparatively  small  town,  of 
about  sixteen  thousand  troops,  well  aimed, 
well  disciplined,  and  well  appointed,  with 
everything  requisite  for  war.  Where  all  must 
have  behaved  so  well,  it  would  be  invidious, 
and  most  probably  unjust,  even  had  we  space, 
to  panrticularize  either  men  or  deeds.  It  was 
a  national  movement.  The  respected  and 
illustrious  names  that  took  the  lead,  both  dur- 
ing the  contest  and  afterwards,  when  the  time 
was  come  for  civil  virtues  to  assume  the  se- 
vere responsibilities  for  which  so  much  daring 
valor  had  only  cleared  the  way,  fill  us  with 
hope :  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  all  classes 
have  acted  together  from  the  first,  with  equal 
patriotism,  cordiality,  and  discretion.  The 
munificent  support  which  has  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  in  aid  of  the  financial  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  during  its  infant  fortunes,  is 
another  happy  omen.  In  these  days,  a  revo- 
lution must  be  so  necessary  as  to  be  unavoid- 
able, before  it  will  be  backed  by  those  who 
have  anything  to  lose  by  it,  and  therefore 
anything  to  give  to  it.  We  have  here  a  test. 
Let  all  who  criticise  the  revolt  in  Lombardy 
consider  the  numerous  offers  of  hundreds,  five 
hundreds,  thousands,  nay,  several  thousands 
of  pounds  sterling,  made  by  individuals  who 
have  lived  hitherto  retired,  and  apparently 
indifferent  to  politics ;  but  who  now,  on  find. 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  B 
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ing  that  they  are  about  to  bave  a  country, 
have  come  forward  isealously  in  its  cause. 
The  number  of  citizens  slaughtered  in  the 
streets  of  Milan  exceeds  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  among  them  more  than  thirty  wo- 
men. This  is  a  remarkable  proportion,  whe- 
ther owing  to  the  energy  with  which,  we  are 
told,  even  women  threw  themselves  into  the 
firay,  —  or  owing  to  the  savage  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Austrians,  of  which  also  we 
have  heard.  The  persons  more  or  less  wound- 
ed exceeded  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  Wc 
shall  not  repeat  particulars,  —  which  will  ren- 
der for  ever  the  name  of  Radetsky  detestable, 
—  because  they  are  too  revolting  to  be  re- 
peated ;  but  what  can  civilized  ws^fiire  say  to 
the  iniquity  of  carrying  off  as  hostages  those 
whom  he  had  seized  by  treachery,  and  after- 
wards ill  treating  them,  —  giving  such  brutal 
orders  as  caused  one  of  them,  jrorro,  to  be 
murdered?  These  gratuitous  barbarities  are 
ruinous  to  Eadetsky  and  his  masters.  They 
haTe  made  the  chasm  deeper  and  wider ;  and 
have  increased  a  hundred  fold  the  difficulties 
of  an  arrangement,  of  which  none  more  than 
the  Austrians  and  Radetsky,  if  they  have  but 
common  sense,  must  see  the  necessity  for  their 
own  safety.  But  Austrian  statesmen  seem  be- 
wildered. After  what  has  passed,  we  should 
have  supposed  tbat  not  one  of  them  could 
dream  of  it,  or  ought  indeed  to  wish  to  re- 
conquer Lombardy  and  Venice.  Of  all  men 
living,  they  should  be  most  aware,  first,  of  the 
impossibility ;  and  next,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  a  fatal  possession.  They 
seem,  however,  to  be  of  a  different  opinion : 
one  of  them,  Count  Hartig,  has  made  himself 
^e  object  of  European  ridicule,  by  publiifhing 
a  sort  of  amnesty  for  the  Italians !  This  is 
even  more  preposterous  than  if  Louis  Philippe 
were  to  propose  to  grant  forgiveness  to  Lamar- 
tine  and  the  other  Parisian  criminals  of  Feb. 
24,  in  case  only  tlicy  would  reinstate  him  on 
his  throne.  If  the  Austrians  will  content 
themselves  with  doing  what  is  obviously  for 
their  own  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe, 
— ^that  is,  if  they  will  concentrate  their  forces 
to  save  what  they  can  out  of  the  wreck  of 
their  broken  empire,  they  may  reckon  on  the 
moral  support  and  sympathy  of  their  ancient 
friends,  and  of  some,  perhaps,  who  never  were 
their  friends  before.  But  they  must  make  up 
their  mind  to  give  up  all  their  Italian  provinces 
I  "  for  a  consideration."  And,  as  we  advise  them 
not  to  hesitate  a  day  in  undergoing  this  pain- 
ful operation,  on  the  other  hand,  we  as  strongly 
recommend  to  the  prudence  of  the  Italians  not 
to  forget  their  proverb,  "  Al  nemico  che  parte 
&  ponti  d'oro.  It  is  the  interest  of  both  par- 
ties to  stop  the  war, — ^a  war  from  which  not  a 


single  advantage  can  accrue  to  either  side, 
which  an  immediate  arrangement  might  not  se- 
cure to  them  :  whilst  by  its  prolongation,  evil 
must,  and  evil  only  can  arise. 

We  firmly  believe  that  M.  Prandi  is  only 
repeating  the  sentiments  of  every  Italian,  when 
he  says  :  **  The  Italians  are  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  recover  their  independence  by  their 
own  exertions,  and  in  conjunction  with  their 
princes ;  but  if  they  cannot  in  this  manner  at- 
tain their  object,  there  are  no  steps  which  they 
will  hesitate  to  take,  even  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic,  and  the  hazardous  acceptance  of 
the  assistance  profferred  by  the  French."  It  is 
the  interest  of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  Italy,  to 
settle  their  differences  without  the  intervention 
of  third  parties ;  to  have  a  strong  government 
and  a  powerful  state  on  the  south  of  ihe  Alps; 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  a  government,  and  consoli- 
date its  institutions.  We  offer  this  advice  to 
both  parties,  with  the  confidence  of  lookers-on, 
who  certainly  are  not  indifferent  to  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  but  jrho  as  certainly  are  in  no  wise 
biased  by  selfish  motives.  Lord  Palmerston 
expressed  the  real  feelings  of  this  country  on 
the  subject,  when  on  the  6th  of  June,  he  said 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  "  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, though  connected  by  ancient  alliances 
and  associations  of  amity  with  Austria,  cannot 
but  feel  the  strongest  sympathy  with  ihQ  people 
of  Italy,  in  their  efforts  to  gam  a  free  consti- 
tution. We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Italians 
will  trust  to  the  solemn  declaration  of  an 
English  nobleman,  invested  with  a  high  and 
responfflble  office,  rather  than  to  wicked  and 
absurd  inventions,  whether  coming  from  repub- 
licans, or  from  the  agents  of  the  enemies  of 
Italy  (for  Italy  has  enemies  out  of  Austria), 
who  attribute  to  England  and  to  her  govern- 
ment feelings  hostile  to  Italy.  No  honest 
Italian  of  common  sense  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  of  the  powerful  nations  in  Europe, 
we  alone  feel  a  sincere  and  disinterested  sym- 
pathy in  the  success  of  the  Italians. 

The  determination,  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Lombards,  by  the  Venetians, 
and  by  the  populations  of  the  other  provinces 
which  have  risen  against  Austria  and  Austrian 
influence — ^to  unite  with  Piedmont  under  a 
constitutional  king — is  a  proof  of  great  politi- 
cal good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces ;  and  one  which  promises 
well  for  Italy  in  her  new  career.  The  attacks 
heaped  on  Charles  Albert  with  the  view  of 
discrediting  him,  and  thereby  preventing  this 
most  desirable  arrangement,  are  most  of  them 
calumnies.  But,  even  if  they  were  not  so,  the 
practical  question  now  is, — ^what  is  best  for 
Europe,  for  Austria,  and  for  Italy,  under  ex- 
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iBting  circumstances  ?  There  is  a  great  deal, 
we  admit,  io  the  past  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Carignan,  of  which  we  disapprove,  at  least  as 
much  as  those  can  do  who  seek  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  by  hr  the  wisest 
course  which  is  at  present  open  to  Italy  to  pur- 
sue. We  must  add,  however,  that  he  has 
given  so  many  proofs  of  repentance  for  the  past, 
and  so  many  securities  for  the  future,  that  if  a 
man  can  ever  win  back  his  way  to  forgiveness 
in  private  life,  and  confidence  in  public,  Charles 
Albert  has  entitled  himself  to  the  benefit  of 
these  presumptions.  For  ourselves,  if  once 
the  foundation  is  laid  of  a  good  government  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
happiness  of  future  generations  will  be  a  very 
sufficient  apology — and  that  as  such  history 
will  accept  it — ^for  our  having  made  use  of  the 
best  instruments  which  were  at  hand  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  undeniable,  that  an 
old,  royal,  and  now  constitutional  kingdom  in 
Piedmont,  with  a  flourishing  exchequer,  a  hap- 
py and  contented  population,  and  a  brave  army, 
affords  the  nucleus  round  which  a  powerful 
state  can  be  concentrated  in  the  north  of  Italv. 
To  bring  accusations  of  ambition  and  perfidy 
against  Charles  Albert — ^himself  an  Italian 
prince — ^because  he  has  assisted  his  country- 
men in  getting  rid  of  their  foreign  oppressors, 
is  to  make  an  unfair  and  cruel  use  oi  the  con- 
tradictoiy,  and  so  far  unfortunate,  portion  in 
which  he  stood.  His  alleged  ambition  princi- 
pally affects  Italy.  If  Italy  adopts  it,  that 
feet  should  remove  our  fears  for  it,  supposing 
the  charge  to  be  true.  Besides,  his  alleged 
perfidy  may,  after  all,  have  been  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  the  least ;  for  what  was  the  alterna- 
tive ?  An  Italian  prince  ought  to  be  ambitious 
of  freeing  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke  imposed 
upon  his  countrymen  by  force  of  arms.  It 
was  force,  and  force  only,  which  first  made  and 
has  since  kept  the  Italians  subject  to  Austria  ; 


and  force  delivers  them.  As  M.  Prandi  savs, 
undoubtedly  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  his 
countrymen,  wno  have  cherished  them  for 
years :  ''the  Italians  have  every  reason  to  de^ 
test  the  treatv  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  those  who 
made  it ;  and  they  will  certainly  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  which  Providence  has  at  last 
grantea  them,  of  trampling  it  in  the  dust." 

The  king  of  Sardinia  does  not  possess  his 
kingdom  bv  the  right  of  the  strongest,  but  by 
the  fiee  will  of  his  subjects,  the  Genoese  in- 
cluded, whose  conduct  has  of  late  been  admi- 
rable, in  spite  of  many  mischievous  attempts 
to  make  them  swerve  from  their  loval  and  pa- 
triotic path.  These  eminently  shrewd  and 
practical  men  are  well  aware  that  it  is  more  for 
their  interest  as  Genoese  and  as  Italians,  to 
form  part  of  a  kingdom,  along  with  Venice, 
than  to  constitute  a  republic  at  Genoa, — ^rival- 
ling Venice,  tearing  Italy  to  pieces,  and  leaving 
it  at  the  mercy  of  any .  foreigner  who  may  be 
tempted  to  interfere  in  its  unnatural  hostilities. 
Thus  much  histoiy  has  taught  them :  for  the 
rest  they  must  trust  to  Providence,  to  their 
own  wisdom,  their  own  courage.  Suppose 
Charles  Albert  to  be  raised  by  the  political  ne- 
cessities of  to<lay  to  the  throne  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  can  hope  to  reign  there 
long,  unless  what  may  be  necessity  to-day,  shall 
have  become  by  to-morrow  choice.  On  his 
part  there  must  be  firmness,  and  justice,  and 
liberal  opinions,  and  government  by  law  :  on 
the  part  of  his  subjects,  there  must  be  union 
among  themselves,  confidence  in  theii  new  in- 
stitutions, moderation  in  the  use  of  their  new 
franchises,  and  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  sove- 
reign under  whom  they  are  beginnine'one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  experiments — ^the  object  of 
so  many  hopes,  so  many  fears — a  free  Italian 
state. — Edinburgh  Remew. 
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To  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  insurrections  in  Paris,  would  be  a 
very  vain  undertaking.  It  is  a  huge  jumble 
of  confusion,  contradiction  and  inconsistencies ; 
and  in  these  respects  it  seems  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  for  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment appears  to  have  been  a  complete  anar- 
chy, every  functionary  acting  accoraing  to  his 
own  separate  views  and  purposes ; — ^no  concert 
amongst  them,  no  control,  no  obedience.  If 
the  business  of  the  administration  had  been 


charity,  its  golden  rule  would  have  been  observ- 
ed to  perfection ;  for  the  right  hand  never 
knew  wnat  the  left  was  doing,  nor  the  left 
what  the  right  was  about.  The  most  importr 
ant  orders  were  issued,  but  not  obeyed ;  and 
no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  the  disobedience, 
no  explanation  demanded,  no  enforcement  of 
the  neglected  mandate  attempted.  M.  Arago 
auietly  says,  with  reference  to  an  instance  of 
disobedience  attended  with  grave  consequen- 
ces, *'  Few  of  our  orders  were  ever  obeyed." 
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It  was  quite  a  matter  of  choice  with  subordi- 
nates, whether  they  would  carry  instructions 
into  e£fect  or  not ;  but,  more  than  that,  subor- 
dinates usurped  the  functions  of  their  superi- 
ors, made  use  of  their  authority,  committed 
them  to  responsibilities  of  the  most  serious  na- 
ture, and  the  chiefs  so  compromised,  tamely 
and  patiently  submitted,  dismayed  but  acqui- 
escent, or,  at  least,  quiescent. 

M.  Ledru  Bollin,  for  example,  declares  that 
the  addresses  to  the  electoral  departments, 
that  created  so  much  disgust  and  alarm,  were 
the  unauthorized  work  of  M.  Jules  Favre. 
For  a  parallel,  let  us  imagine  Sir  Q.  Orey 
proteBting  that  circulars  issued  from  the  Home 
Office,  preaching  Chartism  and  Socialism,  and 
decrying  property  and  intellect,  were  the  pro- 
duetions  of  Mr.  Lewis.  The  obvious  question 
is,  why  were  they  not  disavowed ;  why  was 
not  the  officer  so  abusing  his  post  of  trust  re- 
moved ;  why  were  the  opportunities  of  more 
acts  of  mischief  and  perndy  left  open  to  him  ? 
But  no ;  in  France  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  ask  or  to  answer  these  questions.  They 
act  there  as  the  characters  do  in  pantomimes, 
who  take  all  things  as  they  come,  however  ir- 
regular, or  however  marvellous,  without  the 
slightest  surprise  or  questioning.  No  matter 
what  happens,  the  "  how  is  it?"  is  never  asked. 
And  the  French  public  is  in  the  same  nil  ad- 
mirari  mood  as  the  principal  actors  on  its  po- 
litical stage.  The  oddest  rules  of  conduct  are 
avowed,  and  pass  without  a  comment. 

M  Lamartme  charges  General  Cavaignac 
with  having  omitted  to  make  the  necessary 
military  precautions  against  the  insurrection  in 
June,  and  with  having  suffi^red  the  insurgents 
to  proceed,  without  hindrance  or  interruption, 
witn  the  erection  of  the  barricades  for  two  en- 
tire days.  M.  Ledru  Bollin  deposes  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  adds,  moreover,  ihat  the 
General  avowed  the  resolution  not  to  expose 
the  regular  troops  to  any  of  the  chances  of 
war,  saying : 

The  honor  of  the  army  reouires  me  to  persist 
in  my  system.  If  only  one  ojmy  companies  were 
disarmed^  I  would  shoot  myself.  Let  the  national 
guard  attack  the  barricades.  If  it  is  beaten,  I 
would  rather  retreat  into  the  plain  of  St  Denis, 
and  there  give  battle  to  the  emeute. 

But  would  the  emeute  have  been  complai- 
ant  enough  to  go  forth  to  the  plains  of  St. 
Denis  to  give  battle  to  the  army  ?  Would 
they  have  responded  to  the  invitation, 

DiUy,  dillv,  dilly,  come  and  be  kill*d ; 
The  reenlars  are  waiting,  and  want  their  bellies 
filfd? 

But  we  may  be  told  that  MM.  Lamartine 
and  Ledru  Rollin  are  endeavoring  to  shift  the 


responsibility,  for  want  of  due  preparation, 
from  their  shoulders  to  General  Cavaignac, 
who  has  risen  upon  their  ruins  ;  but  the  Gen- 
eral, in  his  own  evidence,  corroborates  the  rep- 
resentations we  have  quoted : 

The  experience  of  July,  1830,  and  February, 
1848,  made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  not  engaging 
the  military  in  the  streets^  but  to  keep  them  ton 
geiher  in  a  body  strong  enough  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  insurgents  give  way  before  them. 
The  slightest  check  to  an  army  is  fatal  in  cases  of 
this  description ;  notwithstanaing  the  most  formal 
orders,  a  battalion  was  placed  at  great  risk  on  the 
Place  des  Yosges,  in  a  compromising  position, 
which  incurred  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  notwithstanding  the  incontestable 
bravery  of  the  conunander  and  men  of  that  bat- 
talion. 

• 

So  that  the  honor  of  the  French  army  in 
General  Cavaignac's  keeping,  is  to  be  saved 
by  not  exposing  it  to  the  risks  of  civil  war. 
Its  honor  lies  in  safety ;  its  honor  keeps  in 
barracks,  while  the  enemy  occupies  the  streets. 
In  a  city  in  revolt,  then,  it  comes  to  this :  that 
the  honor  of  the  army  renders  the  army,  as-fiur 
as  all  effects  are  concerned,  the  same  as  non- 
existent. Citizens,  in  such  case,  should  pray 
either  to  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  main- 
taining an  army  which  keeps  its  honor  safe 
somewhere  in  a  sheathed  sword,  or  to  have  an 
army  without  an  honor  to  take  care  of,  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  objects  and  duties. 

But  the  example  of  the  honor  to  be  kept 
safe,  is  dangerous ;  for  the  national  guard  and 
garde  mobile  may  set  up  an  honor  too,  and 
decline  having  anything  to  do  with  barricades, 
as  perilous  to  their  honor.  Will  they  patient- 
ly submit  to  the  monopoly  of  honor  and  safety 
by  the  line  ?  Will  they  not,  too,  claim  a  posi- 
tion of  honorable  distance  from  the  enemy's 
entrenchments?  WUl  they  consent  to  throw 
away  their  lives  with  heroism  and  devotion, 
because  they  have  no  honor  to  be  endangered 
in  the  risks  and  hazards  of  war?  Should 
such  an  emergency  as  that  of  the  four  days  oc- 
cur again,  would  not  the  rappel  be  rather 
awkwajdlv  answered  by  the  avowal,  "We 
would  ratner  enlist  in  the  line,  with  its  honor 
under  the  earo  of  General  Cavaignac  and  its 
troops  out  of  firo,  than  have  our  lives  reckless- 
ly thrown  at  the  barricades"?  According  to 
General  Cavaignac,  when  impious  men  wage 
war,  the  post  of  honor  is  a  backward  station. 
But  if  all  should  covet  a  sharo  of  the  honor 
kept  in  safety,  what  a  fine  field  will  be  open  to 
insurgents !  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  de- 
stttea  public?  Certainly  rebels  must  rejoice 
in  having  to  do  with  troops  which  have  an  hon- 
or to  preserve  out  of  gun-shot  range  from  wind- 
ows or  barricades. 
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General  Cavaignae's  extraordinaTT  explana- 
tion bas  passed,  like  every  thing  else  of  the 
same  kind,  without  comment ;  but  we  cannot 
but  apprehend  that  it  most  have  its  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  national  guard  and  garde  mo- 
bile, and  that  it  will  put  an  extinguisher  on 
their  zeal  and  ardor  for  the  future,  or  induce 
them  to  care  for  then:  honor  in  the  same  com- 
fortable way  as  the  line.  **  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have/'  says  the  old  proverb;  but 
nothing  venture,  and  have  all  honor,  is  the  al- 
tered maxim  of  present  French  chivalry.  We 
are  great  admirers  of  General  Cavaignac,  but 
we  confess  our  inability  to  foUow  his  views  of 
military  honor,  and  our  wonder  at  his  avowal 
of  them,  considering  the  jealousy  which  already 
exists  between  the  bourgeois  forces  and  the 
regular  troops. 

If  he  had  merely  declared  that  he  held  the 
regulars  in  reserve,  there  would  have  been  no 
offence  in  it,  as  it  would  simply  have  been  a 
strategic  disposition ;  but  to  turn  the  arrange- 
ment on  the  point  of  honor,  engrossing  it,  to- 
gether with  safety,  all  for  the  line,  appears  to 
us  to  the  last  degree  indiscreet. 

The  resolution  of  the  Assembly  to  prosecute 
M.  Caussidi^re  and  Louis  Blanc  for  their  part 
in  the  outbreak  of  May,  and  not  for  their  com- 
plicity in  the  more  serious  insurrection  of 
June,  merely  because  the  first  offence  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  tribunal,  while 


the  other  has  been  brought  by  the  Assembly 
itself  under  the  cognizance  of  a  court  martial, ;; 
is  another  of  the  inconsistencies  or  caprices  of  ; 
the  present  juncture.     For  what  has  Paris  ji 
been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  martial 
law  been  established,  if  the  very  worst  offenders 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  it  ?    The  petty  crim- 
inals, the  mere  instruments  of  the  mischief  plot- 
ted by  double-dyed  traitors,  are  not  spared  the 
rigor  of  the  court  martial ;   and  what  a  mons- 
trous injustice  is  this  virtual  and  partial  amnes- 
ty to  the  great  culprits !  ; 

While  the  Assembly  was  deciding  bow  the  ' 
two  criminals  should  be  dealt  with,  one  of  | 
them  quietly  took  himself  off,  and  is  now  amus- 
ing himself,  or  domg  his  best  to  amuse  him- 
self,—  and  truth  to  say,  it  is  not  easy»  —  in 
London.  The  French  procedure  against  crim- 
inals who  are  members  of  th^  Legislature,  is 
obviously  a  copy  of  that  curious  old  method  of 
catching  birds,  by  putting  a  grain  of  salt  on 
their  tails. 

The  question  which  the  Assembly  should 
frankly  have  proposed  is,  which  was  the  best 
way  of  not  finding  out  too  much  of  the  guilt  of 
MM.  Caussidiere  and  Louis  Blanc,  or  which 
was  the  best  way  of  not  punishing  the  worst 
criminals  in  the  worse  of  two  insurrections? 
Their  decision  is,  practically,  a  very  effective 
answer  to  that  inquiry.  —  Examiner, 
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THK  FIRST  ICS  CREAM. 

If  we  knew  to  whom,  or  to  what,  to  give 
credit  for  the  following  hit,  we  would  cer- 
tainly do  it.  It  comes  to  us  without  any  inti- 
mation of  its  origin,  and  we  give  it  place  as 
ludicrously  characteristic.  It  purports  to  be 
**  An  account  of  Ethan  Spike's  First  and  Last 
Visit  to  Portland"  :— 

"Portland  is  the  all-firedst  place  I  ever 
seed.  I  was  down  there  in  '33,  to  see  a  little 
about  my  goin'  to  the  Legislatoor,  and  such  a 
time  as  I  had,  you  never  heer'd  tell  on.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  about  the  ice  cream  scrape  I 
had?" 

We  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  re- 
sumed— 

"Wall,  I'd  bin  down  thar  two  or  three 
days,  pokm'  in  every  hole,  an'  tho't  I'd  Beed 
every  thing  thar  was  to  be  seen.  But  one  day 
towars'  sun  down  I  was  goin'  by  a  shop  in 
Middle  street  that  looked  wonderfully  slick — 
there  was  all  manner  of  candy  an'  peppermints 


an'  what  nots  at  the  windows.  An'  then  thar 
war  signs  with  goold  letters  on  to  them,  hang- 
in'  round  the  door,  teUin'  how  they  sold  Soda, 
Mead,  an'  Ice  Cream  thar.  I  says  to  myself, 
I  havo  hocrn  a  good  deal  about  this  'ere  ice 
cream,  an'  now  if  I  don't  see  what  thev's  made 
of.  So  I  puts  my  hands  into  my  pockets,  an' 
walked  in  kinder  careless,  an'^  says  to  a  chap 
standin'  behind  the  counter — 

"  Do  you  keep  any  ice  creams  here  ?'* 
"  Yes,  sir,"  says  he,  "  how  much  '11  have  ?" 
I  considered  a  minit,  says  I — "  a  pint,  sir." 
The  young  feller's  face  swelled  out,  an'  he 
liked  to  have  laughed  right  out,  but  arter  a 
while  he  asked — 

**  Did  you  say  a  pint,  sir?" 
"  Sartin,"  says  I,  **  but  p'raps  you  don't 
retail,  so  I  don't  mind  takin'  a  quart." 

Wall,  don't  you  think  the  fellersnorted  right 
out.     Tell  yer  what,  it  made  me  feel  sort  a 

J)ison,  an'  I  gave  him  a  look  that  made  him 
ook  sober  in  about  a  minit ;  an'  when  I  clinch'd 
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my  fist  and  looked  so  at  him,  (bero  Mr.  Spike 
favored  us  with  a  most  diabolical  expression), 
he  hanled  in  his  horns  about  the  quickest,  an' 
handed  me  a  pint  o'  the  stuff  as  perliteas  could 
be.  Wall,  I  tasted  a  mouthful  of  it,  an'  found 
it  cool  as  the  north  side  o'  Bethel  hill  in  Janu- 
ary. I'd  half  a  mind  to  spit  it  out,  but  jest 
then  I  seed  the  confectioner  chap  griunin'  be- 
hind the  door,  which  riz  my  spunk.  Gall 
smash  it  all,  thinks  I,  I'll  not  let  that  white 
liver'd  monkey  think  I'm  afeard — I'll  eat  the 
plaguey  stuff  if  it  freezes  my  inards.  I  tell 
yer  what,  I'd  rather  skion'd  a  bear  or  whipp'd 
a  wild  cat,  but  I  went  it.  I  eat  the  whole  in 
about  a  minit. 

"  Wall,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  be- 
gan to  feel  kinder  gripy  about  here,"  continued 
£than,  pointing  to  the  lower  parts  of  his  stom- 
ach, "  an'  kept  on  feelin'  no  better  very  fast, 
tUl  at  last  it  seemed  as  though  I'd  got  a  steam 
ingen  sawin'  shingles  in  me.  I  sot  down  on  a 
cheer,  and  bent  myself  up  like  a  nutcracker, 
thinkin'  I'd  grin  an'  bear  it ;  but  I  couldn't 
set  still — ^I  twisted  and  squirmed  about  like 
an  angle  worm  on  a  hook,  till  at  last  the 
chap  as  g^n  me  the  eream,  who  had  been  look- 
in'  on  snickerin',  says  he  to  me, 

**  Mister,"  says  he,  "what  aik  yer  ?" 

"  Ails  me  !"  says  I,  "  that  erestuff  o'  your'n 
is  fireezin'  up  my  daylights,"  says  I. 

"  You  eat  too  much,"  says  he. 
"  I  tell  yer  I  didn't,"  screamed  1;  "  I  know 
what's  a  nuf  an'  what's  too  much  without  askin' 
yon,  an'  if  you  don't  leave  off  snickerin'  I'll 
spile  your&ce." 

He  cottened  right  down,  an'  said  he  didn't 
mean  any  hurt,  an'  asked  me  if  I  hadn't  better 
take  some  gin.  I  told  him  I  would.  So  I 
took  a  purty  good  horn,  an'  left  the  shop. 

"  Arter  1  got  out,"  continued  Ethan,  **  I 
felt  better  for  a  minit  or  so,  but  I  hadn't  gone 
for  afore  the  gripes  took  me  agun ;  so  I  went 
into  another  shop,  an'  took  some  more  gin ; 
then  I  sot  down  on  the  State  House  steps,  an' 
there  I  sot  an'  sot,  but  didn't  feel  a  mite 
better.  I  begun  to  think  I  was  goin'  to  kick 
the  bucket,  and  then  I  thought  of  father  an' 
mother  and  of  old  Spanker — ^Uiat's  father's  boss 
— Imd  when  I  thought  that  I  should  never  see 
'em  again,  I  fau*ly  blubbered.  But  then  I 
happened  to  look  up,  an'  see  a  dozen  boys 
gnnnin'  and  larfin'  at  me,  I  tell  yer  what,  it 
riz  my  dander, — that  had  got  down  below  nero 
— ^rite  up  agun.  I  sprung  at  'em  like  a  wild 
cat,  hoUerin'  out  I'd  shake  their  tamal  gizzards 
out,  an'  the  way  the  little  devils  scampered 
was  a  caution  to  nobody.  But  after  the  'cite- 
ment  of  the  race  was  over,  I  felt  wus  agin,  and 
I  couldn't  help  groanin'  and  screechin'  as  I 
went  along. 


At  last  I  thought  I'd  go  to  the  theatre,  but 
afore  I  got  there,  the  gripes  got  so  strong  that 
I  had  to  go  behind  a  meetin'  house  and  lay 
down  and  holler.  Arter  a  while  I  got  up  an' 
went  into  a  shop  an'  eat  half  a  dollar's  wuth  of 
biled  isters  with  four  pickled  cowcumbers,  and 
wound  up  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  Then  I 
went  into  the  theatre  an'  seed  the  plays,  but  I 
felt  so,  that  I  couldn't  see  any  fun  in  'em,  for  I 
don't  think  the  isters  and  the  cowcumbers  done 
me  any  good.  I  sot  down,  laid  down,  and  stood 
up,  but  still  it  went  on,  gripe,  gripe.  I  groan'd 
all  the  time,  an'  once  in  a  while  I  was  obliged 
to  screech  kinder  easy.  Every  body  stared  at 
me,  and  somebody  called  out,  **  turn  him  out !" 
once  or  twice.  But  at  last  just  as  the  nigger 
Orthello  was  going  to  put  the  piller  on  his 
wife's  face  to  smother  her,  there  cum  such  a 
twinge  through  me,  that  I  really  thought  I  wus 
burstin'  up,  an'  I  yelled  out — **  Oh  dear !  Oh 
scissors !"  so  loud  that  the  old  theatre  rung 
again.  Such  a  row  you  never  seed  :  the  nig- 
ger dropped  the  piller,  and  Deuteronomy — or 
what  you  call  her  there — ^his  wife,  jumped  off 
the  bed  and  run,  while  every  body  in  the  the- 
atre was  all  up  in  a  muss,  some  larfin,'  some 
swearin'.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  the  perlice 
carried  me  out  of  the  theatre,  and  told  me  to 
make  myself  scarce. 

Wall,  as  I  didn't  feel  any  better,  I  went 
into  a  shop  close  by,  an'  call^  for  two  glasses 
of  brandy;  arter  swallerin'  it, -I  went  hum  to 
the  tavern.  I  sot  down  by  the  winder,  an' 
tried  to  think  I  felt  better,  but  'twas  no  go ; 
that  blessed  old  ingine  was  still  wallerin'  awav 
inside ;  so  I  went  out  and  eat  a  quarter's  worth 
of  isters  an'  a  piece  of  mince  pie.  Then  I 
went  back  an'  told  the  tavern  keeper  I  felt 
kinder  sick,  and  thought  I'd  take  some  Caster 
ilo,  a  mouthful  of  cold  meat,  and  a  strong 
glass  of  whisky  punch,  and  then  go  to  bed. 
He  got  the  fixins,  which  I  took  an'  went  to  bed. 

But,  tell  yer  what,  I  had  a  rather  poor 
night.  Sometimes  I  was  awake  groanin',  an' 
when  I  was  asleep  I'd  better  bin  awake,  for  I 
had  such  powerful  dreams.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I  wus  skinnin'  a  bear,  and  then  by 
some  hocuspocus  'twould  all  change  t'other 
side  to,  and  the  tamal  critter  would  be  a  skin- 
nin' me. 

Then,  again,  I'd  dream  that  I  was  roUin 
logs  with  the  boys,  an'  jest  as  I'd  be  a  shoutin 
out — "  now  then  1 — here  she  goes !"  every 
thing  would  get  reversed  agin — ^I  was  a  log, 
an'  the  boys  wore  nryin'  me  up  with  their 
handspikes.  Then  I'd  wake  up  an'  screech 
and  roar — ^then  off  to  sleep  again — ^to  dream 
that  Spanker  had  run  away  with  me,  or  that 
father  was  whopping  me,  or  some  other  plaguey 
thing,  till  momm'. 
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When  I  got  up,  I  hadn't  any  appetite  for 
breakfast,  and  the  tavern  keeper  tola  me  that 
if  I  was  goin'  to  oarry  on,  screamin'  and 
groanin'  as  I  had  the  night  afore,  my  room  was 
better  than  my  company. 

'*  I  hain't,  said  Mr.  Spike,  in  conclusion, 
'*  I  hain't  bin  to  Portland  since,  but  if  I  live 
to  be  as  old  as  Methusalem,  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  all'fired  Ice  Cream." 


it 


LITERARY   AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

The  Scottish  papers  record  the  death  in 
Glasgow  of  Mr.  David  Buchanan,  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Em- 
ning  Courant,  and  a  large  contributor,  it  is 
stated,  to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
Political  economy  and  the  study  of  geography 
were  the  two  departments  of  literature  to 
which  he  was  principally  devoted.  The  Eng- 
lish journals  announce  the  death  of  Miss  Abi- 
gail Lindo,  the  authoress  of  a  Hebrew  and  En- 
glish and  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon — at 
Qie  age  of  forty-five. 

The  Journal  dcs  Debats  says  that  M. 
Thiers,  desiring  to  co-operate  in  the  efforts 
making  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Politic- 
al Sciences  for  the  defence  of  social  principles, 
and  on  the  appeal  of  that  body,  has  suspended 
his  labors  on  the  '*  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire"  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  finishing  hand  to  a  work  which  he  has  en- 
titled De  Ta  Propriete:  and  with  a  view  to 
extending  its  benefits  he  has  presented  his 
numuscript  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  formed  for 
the  publication  of  his  history  of  the  Consulate 
and  Empire,  with  a  charge  that  the  copies 
shall  be  widely  circulated. 

The  French  journals  have  given  some  inter- 
esting biograplucal  details  respecting  the  late 
(reneral  Duvivier,  one  of  the  gallant  men  who 
have  been  lost  to  France  amid  the  recent 
troubled  times.  When  the  Revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary broke  out,  the  General  was  about  put- 
ting the  finishing  hand  to  a  work  on  "  Phoeni- 
cian Antiquities^'  which  had  occupied  him  for 
the  previous  five  years,  and  to  which  his  litera- 
ry friends  attached  great  value.  He  was,  it  is 
said,  well  versed  in  the  modem  Oriental  dia- 
lects, profoundly  acquainted  with  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  a  learned  student  in  archaeology 
and  hieroglyphics.  Interrupted  in  his  labors 
by  the  demands  of  the  Republic,  he  assumed 
the  functions  of  General-Commandant  of  Paris 
and  General-in-Chief  of  the  Cfarde  Mobile  — 
toiling  for  eighteen  hours  a-day  during  three 
terrible  months  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his 
position.  An  account  of  his  services  through- 
out that  feverish  time  is  given ;   but  it  is  si&- 


cient  here  to  record  that  they  exhausted  a  con- 
stitution to  which  sixteen  hours  of  daily  labor 
had  been  but  as  support  and  refireshment,  — 
and  that  he  died  ere  he  could  return  to  his 
Phoenician  manuscripts,  amid  the  duties  of  a 
far  other  field  than  that  which,  though  a  sol- 
dier, he  had  chosen  for  his  field  of  fame. 


Bactrain  Coin. —  We  have  lately  seen  in 
the  possession  of  an  individual  in  this  neigh- 
borhood (Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Monqohitter),  a 
small  silver  coin  of  Eucratides  I.,  one  of  the 
Greek  Bactrian  kings.  It  agrees  exactly  with 
the  description  given  in  the  '*  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  254,  of  a  rare  coin  of  the 
same  monarch,  in  the  British  Museum.  Ob. 
profile  of  Euczatides  looking  to  the  right,  with 
a  curious  helmet  and  plume.  Rev.  two  caps, 
or  turbans,  with  two  pidm  branches,  and  close 
beside  them  a  monogram,  Baaileos  Encratidou. 
Eucratides  reigned  181  B.C.  These  Bac- 
trian coins  were  first  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  learned  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Bums,  and  created  at  the  time  a  great  sen- 
sation among  the  students  of  numismatology. 
The  ancient  Baetria  corresponded,  making 
in  general  terms,  to  the  modem  Bokhara,  to 
which  the  attention  of  this  countiy  has  of 
late  been  so  unpleasantly  directed.  It  is  not 
probable  that  an  example  of  tiie  coin  to  ^riiich 
we  are  alluding  is  to  be  found  in  many,  even 
of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  cabinets. 
The  one  which  has  given  occasion  to  these 
remarks  was  purchased  in  Bombay,  along  with 
twelve  other  silver  coins,  some  of  which  are 
also  rare  and  curious,  from  a  Persian,  who 
said  that  he  had  colTected  them  in  the  interior 
of  his  native  country.  —  Banffshire  Journal, 

The  Patent  Domkstic  Telegeaph. — Since 
our  notice  of  the  application  of  the  prindple 
of  the  electric  telegraph  to  domestic  purposes, 
by  Mr.  Reid,  of  Birmingham,  he  has  made 
some  improvements,  and  extended  the  use  of 
the  instrument  in  hotols,  taverns,  tea-gardens, 
cofl^  and  chop-houses,  public  companies  and 
private  houses,  and  even  in  mines.  The  alter- 
ation is  confined  to  the  dial-plate,  on  which 
the  specific  questions  and  demands  are  dis- 
posed in  due  order. — Builder, 

The  most  aorebable  Man. —  "  The  most 
agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a  ample,  frank 
man,  without  any  pretensions  to  an  ofiensive 
greatness ;  one  who  loves  life  and  understands 
the  use  of  it ;  oblig^g  alike  at  all  hours ;  above 
all,  of  a  golden  temper  and  stedfast  as  an  an- 
chor. For  such  a  one  we  gladly  exchange  the 
greatest  genius,  the  most  brilliant  wit,  the  pro- 
foundest  thinker." — Leasing, 
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Euthanabt;  or  Happy  Talk  towards  the 
end  of  Life.  By  WiUiam  Mountford,  author 
of  **  Martyria,"  "  Christianity  the  Deliverance 
of  the  Soul,  and  its  Life.''  Boston :  Crosby 
JL  Nichols.     15mo.     pp.  478. 

We  had  heard  this  volume  so  highly  spoken 
of,  that  we  sat  down  to  its  perusal  prepared  for 
a  disappointment;  but  before  we  had  read 
many  pages,  that  feelinff  gave  way  to  one  of  in- 
tense enjoyment  and  delight.  A  glorious  sub- 
ject, the  immortal  life  of  the  soul  of  man,  is 
here  treated  of;  and  the  ideas  are  so  pure  and 
fresh,  the  language  is  so  simply  noble  and 
eloquent,  and  so  free  from  the  affectation 
which  mars  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most 
original  thinkers,  that  in  reading  it  one  seems 
to  hear  the  voice  of  nature  herself ;  to  be  sit- 
ting on  the  seashore  after  the  fatigue  of  a 
busy  day,  while  the  cool  breeze  of  heaven  is 
fanning  the  flushed  cheek,  and  refreshing  the 
weary  spirit.  We  can  bestow  no  higher 
praise  than  to  say  that  in  reading  the  book  we 
were  at  almost  every  page  reminded  of  Words- 
worth. Our  limits  will  not  a^mit  of  any 
thing  like  an  outline  of  the  contents,  but 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
one  or  two  passages,  selected,  not  because  they 
are  the  most  beautiful,  but  because  they  are 
most  easily  separated  from  the  context. 

"  It  19  impossible  that  you  could  think  of  the 
future  life,  m  the  same  way  as  you  could  think 
of  to-morrow.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
life  to  come,  vou  can  only  saj^,  that  it  will  be  a 
spiritual  world,  a  world  of  spirits.  But  of  the 
way  of  the  i>resent  life,  a  thousand  thinp  might 
be  said.  It  is  sleeping  and  waking  ;  it  is  'gM>d 
night,'  on  goin^  to  bed,  and  *  gooa  morning,'  on 

getting  up ;  it  IS  to  wonder  what  the  day  will 
ring  forth ;  it  is  sunshine  and  gloominess ;  it  is 
rain  on  the  window,  as  one  sits  oy  the  fire :  it  is 
to  walk  in  the  piden,  and  see  the  flowers  open, 
and  hear  the  birds  sin^ ;  it  is  to  have  the  post- 
man bring  letters ;  it  is  to  have  news  from  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  it  is  to  read  old  books, 
and  new  books ;  it  is  to  see  pictures,  and  hear 
mnsic ;  It  is  to  have  Sunday ;  it  is  to  pray  with 
a  fanuly,  morning  and  evening;  it  is  to  sit  in  the 
twUight,  and  meditate ;  it  is  to  be  well,  and  some- 
tiinea  to  be  ill ;  it  is  to  have  business  to  do,  and 
to  do  it ;  it  is  to  have  breakflut,  and  dmner,  and 
tea ;  itJs  to  belong  to  a  town,  and  to  have  neigh- 
bours, and  to  be  one  in  a  cirele  of  acquaintance ; 
it  is  to  have  friends  to  love  one ;  it  is  to  have 
sight  of  dear  old  faces ;  and  with  some  men  it  is 
to  be  kissed  dail^r  by  the  same  loving  lips,  for 
fifty  years ;  and  it  b  to  know  themselves  thought 
of  many  times  a  day,  in  many  places,  by  children, 
and  grandchildren,  and  many  friends.*  p.  50. 


*^  And  holier  and  sublimer  all  objects  grow, 
with  the  growing  holiness  of  the  beholders. 
Rivers  there  are,  the  Yarrow,  the  Otter,  the  Se- 
vern, and  others,  that  make  unearthly  music  in 
their  ripplings,  since  they  have  been  sung  of  by 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  Milton.  And 
there  are  birds  that  died  long  ago,  and  yet  that 
are  living  on  still :  the  cuckoo  of  Logan's  hear- 
ing, the  stormy  petrel,  and  the  homed  owl  of 
Barrv  Cornwall's  poems,  and  the  skylark  which 
the  Ettrick  shepherd  heard  singing : — 

"  O,  my  love  that  is  bonny,  and  young,  and  chaste, 
As  sweetly  she  sits  in  her  mossy  nest." 

*  •  ♦  "  O,  I  had  forgotten  Shelley's  poem  on 
the  Sensitive  Pbnt  I  It  is  a  wonderful  poem. 
In  the  beginning  of  it,  there  are  flowers — a  gar- 
den full  of  them,  that  will  live  forever.  I  have 
now  blossoms  in  my  eye,  but  they  will  be 
withered  to-morrow ;  but  in  my  mind's  eye,  I 
have  flowers  that  Skelley  has  shown  me,  and 
they  are'  unfading.  And  why  9,^  they  ?  Be- 
cause some  little  the  meaning  of  them — ^what  is, 
as  it  were,  the  meaning  of  them — ^bas  been 
shown  to  my  souL  There  is  the  lily,  and  there 
is  the  hyacinth : — 

*'  And  the  rose,  like  a  nymph,  to  the  bath  address'd, 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  ner  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold  to  the  fainting  air, 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  Uy  bare." 

p.  326. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Euihanasy  is 
the  intimate  knowledge  which  the  author  po»- 
sesses  of  the  whole  range  of  English  litenr 
ture,  the  exquisite  felicity  with  which  he  intro- 
duces quotations,  and  the  just  appreciation 
which  he  has  of  dieir  beauties.  We  will  con- 
clude our  notice  with  a  brief  extmct  iUustra- 
tive  of  this  fiict : 

'*  And  next  after  early  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  thank  God  for  my  mother- 
tonsue's  having  been  English ;  for  by  this  I  was 
made  heir  to  the' mind  of  Shakspeare ;  owner  of 
a  key  to  the  treasure-house  of  Locke's  thought; 
one  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Brewne's 
worth  and  oddity ;  free  of  a  chureh-utting  un- 
der Isaac  Banrow;  a  fishing  companion  of 
Isaac  Walton's ;  and  one  to  dmer  from  Bishop 
Ken,  and  yet  to  love  hun.  ♦  *  *  I  think 
it  much  that  I  have  lived  in  some  of  the  riper 
years  of  Wordsworth,  and  Thomas  Cariyle,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  It  is  not  a  little  to  have 
learned  what  it  is  that  Orville  Dewey  preaches. 
It  is  something,  too,  that  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  that,  from  over  the 
Atlantic,  I  have  heard  Longfellow  sing  his  bal- 
lads. And  it  is  as  though  I  could  die  more  con- 
fident of  not  being  forgotten  before  God,  for 
having  been  of  the  same  seneration  with  John 
Foster  and  Thomas  Arnold  and  Henry  Ware." 
p.  104. 


Principles  of  Zoologt  :  Teaching  the 
Structure,  Development,  DUtribution,  and 
Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Races  of  Animals, 
living  and  extinct;  with  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Part  I.  Comparative  Physiology.  By  Louis 
Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould. — boston : 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  59  Washington 
street,  1848. 

We  first  gave  to  this  volume  a  cursory  ex- 
amination, but  wore  led  by  its  absorbing  in- 
terest to  a  careful  perusal,  and  yet  again  to  its 
re-perusal  and  examination ;  and  rose  from  the 
rich  treat  it  afibrded,  with  something  at  least 
of  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  exclamation 
of  one  who  had  contemplated  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  in  the  displays  of  his  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness,  in  the  scenes  above  us, 
**  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  Not 
only  do  we  read  lessons  that  are  well  calculat- 
ed to  inspire  adoring  views  of  Deity,  in  the 
heavens;  but  in  all  nature  instruction  and 
most  profitable  teachings  are  before  us.  True 
science  is  indeed  a  friend  to  religion' — the 
hand-maid  of  devotion.  Geology,  as  a  science 
understood,  never  contravenes,  but  is  always 
corroborative  of  the  scripture  account  of  the 
creation;  and  that  science  so  nearly  allied 
to  it,  which  the  volume  in  review  illustrates, 
will  be  found,  by  the  aid  of  the  judicious 
arraneement  and  learning  of  the  treatise,  to 
be  full  of  wholesome  interest,  making  us  famil- 
iar with  the  very  ideas  of  the  Creator  —  the 
plan  of  God  himself. 

Li  this  department  of  Natural  History  there 
has  hitherto  been  a  deficiency  which  the  work 
before  us  well  supplies.  It  is,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  an  ''epitome  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  science  of  Zoology  as  deduced  from  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  so  illustrated  as  to 
De  intelli^ble  to  the  beginning  student."  It  is 
simple,  easily  understood,  mtiUum  in  parvOy 
and  skilfully  adapted  to  its  desien.  It  should 
be  read,  aye,  studied  by  all.  iiet  it  become 
a  text-book  in  our  schools,  male  and  female, 
as  well  as  colleges.  It  is  admirably  con- 
ceived, and  handsomely  printed,  furnished 
with  all  the  cuts  necessary  fully  to  illustrate 
the  subjects.  The  present  Volume  is  Part  I, 
devoted  to  Comparative  Physiology,  and  in  its 
dem.rtment  is  complete. 

The  source  from  which  it  emanates  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  in  the  mind  of  every  student 
of  Natural  Science  a  desire  to  avail  himself  of 
its  advantages.  Prof.  Agassiz  has  a  reputation 
that  needs  no  comment  where  science  is  known. 
Dr.  €h)uld,  his  associate  in  the  execution  of 
this  admirable  work,  is  also  well  known  as  one 
of  our  most  eminent  naturalists.  It  will  do 
much  to  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  much 


to  cherish  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  opening  a  comparatively  new  field  to 
the  investigations  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
aflfording  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all. 

Modern  Frknch  Litkbature  :  By  L. 
Baymond  de  Vericouf.  Revised,  with  Notes. 
By  William  S.  Chase,  A.  M.  Boston  : 
Gould,  Kendall,  and  Lincoln. 

It  is  at  first  sight  a  somewhat  surprising 
fact,  that,  although  the  French  language  is 
far  more  extensively  studied  among  us  than 
the  German,  we  yet  know  far  less  of  the  liter- 
ature of  France,  than  we  do  of  that  of  Gei^ 
many.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  acquired  a  smattering  of  French,  and 
who  are  yet  scarcely  able  to  name  a  ^ngle 
French  author,  except,  perhaps,  the  compiler 
of  the  Grammar  in  wbich  they  have  been 
doomed  to  study  ;  and  these  same  persons, 
though  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  German, 
are  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  principal 
writers  of  Germany,  and  even  with  translations 
of  their  works. 

Much  of  this  ignorance  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  a  di£ference  in  popular  taste.  Somehow  or 
other,  an  Anglo-Saxon  c^mnot  think  and  feel 
like  a  Frenchman  ;  and  can  therefore  take  no 
delight  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  works,  which 
in  France  are  lauded  to  the  skies.  A  French 
tragedy  appears  to  us  to  be  fustian,  and  French 
poetry  trash.  And  on  this  point  there  exists 
perfect  reciprocity ;  even  Shakspeare  has  no 
admirers  in  France.  If  there  is  an  exception 
to  be  made,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  novelists 
of  both  countries. 

We  are  however  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  some  departments  of  literature,  in 
which  France  has  achieved  a  proud  preemi- 
nence. These  are  philosophical  history  and 
the  physical  and  political  sciences.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  there  is  not  among  us  a  far 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  many  valu- 
able books  upon  these  subjects,  which  have 
issued  from  the  French  press,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  work  before  us  contains  brief 
but  judicious  remarks  upon  many  of  the  more 
important  among  them.  Even  those  who  are 
incapacitated  from  perusing  the  books  in  ques- 
tion, will  thus  be  able  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  French  mind.  With- 
out such  an  insight,  the  events  which  are  at 
this  moment  passing  in  France  are  utterly 
unintelligible.  There  is  a  war  of  opnions 
raging; — hushed  indeed  for  the  moment  by 
the  despotism  of  the  sword,  but  sooner  or  later 
to  burst  forth  with  tenfold  fury ;  —  the  true 
nature  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  writ- 
ings in  which  these  opinions  are  promulgated. 
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The  present  dictator  of  France  is  a  soldier ; 
but  power  is  even  now  escaping  from  his  grasp, 
and  then  it  will  once  more  become  the  object 
of  contention  between  the  Thiers,  the  Lamar> 
tines,  the  Louis  Blancs,  the  Cabets,  and  all 
the  otber  master-minds  of  France,  whose 
names  and  deeds  are  to  be  found  not  in  the 
annals  of  the  baU'le-field,  but  on  the  title-pages 
of  books.  Ignorance  on  these  points  is,  as 
we  bave  stated,  a  misfortune ;  and  we  therefore 
hail  the  present  volume  as  a  most  opportune 
'  and  valuable  acquisition. 

The  notes  of  the  American  editor  add  very 
mucb  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  although,  in 
some  instances,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from 
his  views.  We  dissent,  for  instance,  from  the 
judgment  which  he  forms  of  Paul  de  Kock, 
whom  be  calls  the  SmoUet  of  France,  and 
fully  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Yeri- 
cour,  who  with  more  justice  compares  him  to 
Dickens,  and  thinks  **  Oliver  Twist  and  Nich- 
olas Nickleby  superior  to  anything  Paul  de 
Kock  ever  wrote." 


The  French  Revolutions,  from  1789  to 
1848.  By  T.  W.  Redhead.  In  throe  Vols. 
Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  1848. 

The  strong  interest  felt  by  every  reader  in 
tbq  histoiy  of  the  French  Ilevolution  under 
Louis  XVl.  is  now,  if  possible,  heightened  by 
the  recent  occurrence  of  events,  which  if  they 
do  not  rival  the  scenes  then  enacted  in  gran- 
deur or  in  atrocity,  are  of  equal  importance  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  Europe.  The  author  of  the  work 
before  us  has  performed  his  task  with  ability 
and  impartiality,  and  has  evidently  spared  no 
pains  in  consulting  the  best  authorities  for  the 
!  facts  wbich  he  narrates.  The  work  is  written 
in  a  simple,  but  vigorous,  style ;  though  here 
and  there^a  gallicism  has  crept  in,  as,  p.  290, 
"he  was  decerned  a  public  funeral.  We 
can  cordially  recommend  it  as,  on  the  whole, 
better  calculated  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  the 
generality  of  readers,  than  any  other  work  on 
tbe  same  subject. 

The  National  Psalmist  :  a  Collection  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  Psalm  and  Hymn 
Tunes,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  new 
Tunes,  Anthems,  Sentences,  and  Chants,  the 
whole  forming  a  most  complete  Manual  of 
Cburcb  Music,  for  Choirs,  Congregations, 
Singing  Schools,  and  Musical  Associations. 
By  Lowell  Mason  and  George  James  Webb. 
Boston  :  Tappan,  Whittemore  &  Mason. 

When  we  nrst  took  up  this  collection,  it  did 
not  appear  to  us  to  &11  within  our  province,  as 
conductors  of  a  Miscellany  of  Literature  and 
Science,  to  g^ve  it  a  place  in  our  notices  of 


new  books ;  but  a  little  reflection  brought  us 
to  a  different  mind.  The  history  of  music, 
from  the  earliest  times,  furnishes  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  testimony  to  its  influence 
in  sootbing  the  evil  passions,  animating  the  af- 
fections, and  refining  the  senses,  as  well  as 
contributing  to  devotion.  Hence,  both  social 
and  ancient  profane  history,  as  also  the  writ- 
ings of  modern  times,  unite  in  commending 
its  influence. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  music  was  in 
general  use  from  the  time  of  Moses.  As 
when  creation  was  launched  from  its  mighty 
Maker's  hand,  "  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy,''  sd,  it  would  seem  that  this  primeval 
practice  was  early  imitated  by  man.  In  their 
reliffious  services,  in  their  public  and  private 
rejoicings,  at  their  feasts,  and  in  their  mourn- 
ings, among  the  Hebrews,  music  ever  found  a 
distinguished  place.  In  these  performances, 
both  sexes  bore  a  part,  as  did  legislators,  and 
prophets,  judges,  and  kings. 

To  the  practice  and  influence  of  music,  in 
the  early  ages  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  his- 
tory bears  witness  most  decidedly.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  music  and  poetry,  for  a 
long  period,  constituted  an  important  part  of 
national  education,  and  were  the  grand  medium 
of  instruction  in  policy,  morality,  and  virtue. 
Their  youth  were  made  familiar  with  lyre  and 
song,  as  an  appropriate  recreation  and  import- 
ant discipline,  tending  to  all  that  is  amiable, , 
ennobling,  and  prtdseworthy  in  mind  and  man- 
ners. Tne  statesman,  the  warrior,  the  man  of 
general  science,  and  the  bard,  were  alike  in- 
terested in  the  exercise ;  whilst  the  priest  re- 
garded music  as  an  important  part  of  the 
religious  service  of  their  heathen  rites.  And 
although  music  seems  to  have  been  less  under- 
stood and  refined,  among  the  ancient,  than  even 
in  the  febulous  ages  of  Greece,  vet  as  the  arts 
and  sciences  advanced,  their  melody  and  song 
improved. 

Passing  by  other  periods  of  English  history, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Alfred  the  Great, 
himself  excelling  in  the  science,  founded  a 
Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford.  Great  en- 
couragement was  given  to  the  art,  and  music 
was  considered  an  important  part  of  polite 
education.  Henry  Ylu.  was  s^ed  in  music, 
as  was  also  Wolsey,  and  otbers  of  the  royal 
familv  and  nobility.  Edward  YI.,  Maiy,  and 
Elizabeth,  were  all  practical  musicians,  and 
cherished  great  fondness  for  the  musical  art 
Charles  IL  was  distinguished  for  his  musical 
taste,  and  as  a  patron  of  social  music,  lending 
his  best  influence  for  its  improvement.  It  was 
formerbr  required  by  one  of  the  English  Col- 
leges, uat  lliose  who  would  aspire  to  a  follow- 
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ship,  should,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  proficients 
in  the  art  of  music ;  the  statutes  directing  that 
such  shall  be  **  bene  nati,  bene  vestiti,  et  me- 
diocriter  docti  in  piano  cantu.^*  And,  without 
enumerating  more  instances,  it  may  be  safely 
remarked,  that  the  interests  of  true  reli^on 
have  generally  been  most  advanced  where  social 
music  has  been  most  esteemed  and  cidtivated. 
It  is  a  good  omen  that  the  style  of  music 
which  has  been  cherished  and  most  approved 
in  the  best  days  of  Christianity,  is  now  gradual- 
ly coming  again  into  use  among  nearly  all  the 
various  denominations  into  which  Christendom 
is  divided  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see,  in  the  Col- 
lection under  review,  the  renewed  effort  of  one 
who  has  been  so  assiduous  in  the  cause,  and 
has  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  improvement  of  sacred  music 
(Lowell  Mason,  than  whom'  it  is  doubted 
if  any  person  in  this  country  has  rendered  to 
the  department  of  sacred  musio  more  impor- 
tant service),  with  so  efficient  a  coadjutor  as 
G.  J.  Webb,  We  take  pleasure  too  in  wit- 
nes^g  in  this  effort  the  prominence  which  is 
given  to  the  Gregorian  style  —  the  plain  song 
so  well  adapted  to  the  union  of  choir  and  con- 
gregation, as  well  as  beautiful,  effective,  and 
especially  appropriate  to  public  worship,  — 
in  preference  to  the  miserable  minstrelsy 
which  has  so  much  prevuled  in  modem  times. 
The  Collection  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
the  best  tunes  and  chants  that  were  ever 
written.  The  preface  we  have  read  with 
much  pleasure  and  entire  approbation.  It 
bears  the  impress  of  sound  judgment,  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  erudition.  The  Listructions 
in  the  Elements  of  vocal  music,  and  the  whole 
arrangement,  are  in  keeping  with  the  design ; 
and  the  Collection  will,  without  doubt,  receive 
extensive  patronage. 


Chbistian  Songs.  By  the  Eev.  James 
Gilbome  Lyons,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  with 
Additions.  Philadelphia :  George  S.  Apple- 
ton.     1848. 


Dr.  Lyons  has  made  no  mean  addition  to 
the  sacred  minstrelsy  of  America,  and  we  infer 
from  the  fact,  that  the  little  volume  before  us 
has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  tibat  his 
poetical  talents  are  justly  appreciated  by  a  large 
circle  of  admirers.  The  "  Christian  Songs" 
do  not  equal  the  **  Christian  Year "  or  the 
'*  Cathedral "  in  the  fulness  of  the  meaning  or 
the  sublimity  of  the  ideas ;  but  they  always 
contain  pleasing  and  chastened  sentiments,  and 
the  versification  is  smooth  and  harmonious. 
There  are  several  among  them,  which  remind 
us  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 


Acknowledgment — Oub  late  Publishebs. 
In  commencing  our  3d  volume,  under  new 
arrangements,  we  have,  as  was  anticipated  in 
the  concluding  article  of  the  last  volume,  taken 
leave  of  the  former  publishers.  We  desire,  on 
the  occasion,  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion and  acknowledWent. 

The  editors  have  nitherto  been  sole  propri- 
etors of  the  Daguerreotype;  but,  believing 
that  the  best  interests  of  a  periodical  are  most 
permanently  secured  by  the  publisher  having 
an  interest  in  it  beyond  the  agency  of  publica- 
tion, and  from  the  nature  of  the  business  of 
the  former  publishers,  it  being  impracticable  for 
them  to  give  to  the  work  that  attention  which 
it  reauires,  we  have  made  the  arrangements 
already  announced-  In  parting  from  Messrs. 
Tappan,  WniiTEMORS  &  Mason,  we  would 
express  the  obligations  which  our  intercourse 
with  these  gentlemen  haa  imposed.  Their 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
in  all  our  acquamtance  with  them,  will  be 
gratefully  remembered,  and  entitles  them  to 
our  high  respect.  May  the  success  of  their 
extensive  and  increasing  business,  which 
places  them  among  the  roremost  of  the  pub- 
lishing and  booksemng  houses  in  our  country, 
be  equal  to  their  merits.  Their  store,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  is  at  114  Washington 
street. 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  ARTISTS  OF  SPAINJ 


There  was  a  time  when  no  country  in 
Europe — not  even  that  of  our  troublesome 
neighoors  across  the  Channel — occupied  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
Englishmen  of  all  classes  than  the  land  of 
Murillo  and  Cervantes.  Soon  after  the  in- 
yenUon  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  —  the  two  greatest  events  in  modem 
history,  —  circumstances  placed  England  and 
Spain  in  a  state  of  juxtaposition,  which  was 
destined  ere  long  to  become  one  of  antag- 
onism. A  Spani^  princess  was  married  suc^ 
oessively  to  the  two  sons  of  Heniy  VII.  Her 
danriiter  placed  the  marital  crown  of  England 
on  &e  head  of  Philip  11.  To  these  fidendly, 
bat  not  very  propitious  alliances,  succeeded 
the  continual  collioons  of  English  enterprise 
and  Spanish  colonization — the  sturdy  opposi- 
tion of  our  patriotic  Protestantism  to  the 
Catholic  ambition  of  the  mroud  monarch  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  If  Essex  interrupted 
tiie  busy  commerce  of  Cadiz  with  the  blaase  of 
torches  and  the  clash  of  arms,  there  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  occasions  in  which 
Spanish  and  English  traders  followed  their 
common  object  in  unison,  if  not  in  harmony ; 
and  long  before  the  obituary  of  the  year  1616 
had  recorded  the  deaths  of  Shakspeare  and 
Cervantes,  nominally  on  the  same  day,  the 
English  language  had  stocked  its  colloquial 
vocabulaiy  with  a  variety  of  Spanish  words 
and  phrases  —  a  sofficient  proof  of  familiar 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  which 
began  and  completed  the  colonization  or  con- 
quest of  the  tropics.  A  little  later,  the  master- 
pieces of  Spanish  literature  were  naturalized 
in  this  country  by  means  of  translations,  which 
were  spirited  at  least,  if  not  literal.  Roger 
rEstrange's  very  free  version  of  Quevedo  was 
a  fashionable  book  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tniy ;  and  Butler,  in  reproducing  the  knight 
of  La  Mancha  and  his  squire,  under  the  me- 
tempsychosis of  Hudibras  and  Ralph,  availed 
himself  of  the  common  privilege  of  presenting 
an  old  friend  under  a  new  face.  As  Spain 
sank  into  insignificance  under  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbons,  our  old  love  for  the  literature  of 
the  Peninsula  reawakened  in  a  hearty  wel- 
come of  the  fictions  of  Le  Sage ;  but,  step  by 
step,  we  lost  our  interest  in  the  faded  flowers 
ana  withered  leaves  of  a  literary  chaplet, 
which  was  once  one  of  the  gayest ;  and,  by 
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the  end  of  the  last  century,  Spain  was  inter- 
esting only  as  the  country  which  could  not 
deprive  us  of  Oibraltar,  or  as  a  decayed  mari- 
time power,  which  sent  forth  squadrons  of 
clumsy  three-deckers  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
compact  and  active  fleets  of  Jervis  and  N^ 
son.  If  we  troubled  ourselves  with  inquiries 
into  Spanish  manners  and  customs,  we  learned 
from  Mr.  Swinburne,  himself  a  Catholic  trav- 
eller, to  laugh  at  the  superstition,  to  pity  the 
poverty,  and  to  reprobate  the  dirty  habits  of 
the  Dons;  and  our  general  idea  of  Castile 
and  Arragon  was  vague  enough*- we  thought 
it  only  a  second  edition  of  the  land  of  Bashan 
— a  land  of  Ogs  and  oxen — of  strapping  mat> 
adors  and  long-homed  bulls.  During  the 
Peninsular  war,  as  durine  the  War  of  Succes- 
sion, we  had  more  thougnt  of  France  than  of 
Spain;  at  any  rate,  the  carnage  of  Badajoz 
and  Albuera,  the  glories  of  Salamanca  and 
Vittoria,  were  themes  of  too  stirring  a  nature 
to  suggest  any  peaceful  thoughts  of  the  twin 
arts  of  poetry  and  painting.  It  is  true  that 
French  plunderers  and  English  picture-dealers 
made  the  rest  of  Europe  better  acquainted 
than  had  previously  been  the  case  with  the 
merits  of  tne  Spanish  school ;  but  at  that  time 
our  tourists  had  more  of  the  red-coat  than  the 
red-book  about  them,  and  their  movements 
were  directed  rather  by  Sir  George  Murray, 
the  quarter-roaster-genenJ,  than  by  Mr.  John 
Murray,  that  master-general  of  good  quarters 
and  quarterly  reviews. 

Quite  recently,  however,  our  more  general 
interest  in  Spanish  life  has  revived.  The 
lively,  but  we  must  confess — to  ourselves,  at 
least — nther  apocryphal  journals  of  Mr. 
Borrow,  ''the  Bible-ecatterer,"  as  he  hss 
been  caUed,  and  the  not  less  lively  and  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Ford,  have 
again  opened  the  Peninsula  to  the  English- 
man who  is  desirous  of  understanding  the 
national  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  people. 
A  little  earlier,  Spain  was  set  before  us,  in 
its  comfortless  religious  aspect,  by  the  memoirs 
l^hich  Blanco  White  wrote  at  the  first  stage  of 
his  journey,  from  confiding  superstition  to 
scepticism  and  despondency.  And,  in  fact, 
there  has  been,  for  some  time,  eveiy  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  to  wel- 
come original  oontributions  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  Peninsula  and  its  inhabitants. 

On  one  subject,  in  particular,  there  was  an 
opening  for  almost  any  amount  of  literary 
labor,  namely,  the  fine  arts  of  Spain.     Poa- 
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aemns  a  natiiuud  galleiy,  which  depends  for 
its  ultimate  establLuunent  on  a  scale  worthy  of 
this  great  nation,  more  on  the  knowledge  and 
taste  which  guide  the  purchase  of  pictures 
than  on  the  sums  spent  in  their  acquisition,  it 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  that  we 
should  possess  in  our  language  a  work  which 
would  enable  our  connoisseurs  to  act  with  dis- 
crimination and  real  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  Spanish  paintings  which  chance  or  search 
might  throw  in  our  way.  Without  knowing 
the  acknowledged  and  recorded  works  of  Mu- 
rillo  and  YelasqueK,  and  without  understand- 
ing those  characteristics  which  would  distin- 
guish a  copy  from  an  original,  neither  the 
curators  of  our  national  collection,  nor  the 
professional  men,  whose  guidance  they  fol- 
low, will  be  able  to  enrich  this  department  of 
our  galleiT  without  a  considerable  risk  of 
fidlure.  Until  very  lately,  however,  there 
was  no  work  in  the  English,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  language,  which  was  likely  to  supply  the 
necessary  information.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  should 
have  suggested  the  undertaking  of  such  a 
work  to  two  different  writers,  unacquainted, 
as  it  appears,  with  one  another,  and  viewing 
the  requirements  of  Uieir  task  from  different 
sides.  The  first  in  order  of  completion  and 
publication,  though  not,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
origination  and  commencement,  was  the  Hand- 
boH  of  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  who  has 
combined,  9ub  jugo  aheno,  that  is,  in  the 
same  red  cover,  the  very  different  subjects  of 
French  and  Spanish  art — a  proceeding  which, 
as  a  contemporary  remarks,  is  not  altogether 
unlike  the  Montpensier  marriage.  Sir  E.  W. 
Head,  who  was  well  known  as  a  scholar  at 
Oxford,  and  who,  besides  translating  Kugler's 
book,  has  contributed  to  various  periodical 
essays  on  art  in  general,  which  prove  his  pro- 
found and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, was  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, to  use  selection  rather  than  collection, 
and  to  bestow  his  care  upon  the  works  of  art 
rather  than  upon  the  artists  who  painted  them. 
His  book  is  such  a  manual  as  we  should  have 
expected  from  the  practical  judgment  of  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  schohir,  a  most  valu- 
able accompaniment  to  catalogues,  an  indis- 
pnsable  ^uide  to  public  gaUeries.  But  it 
hardly  falls  within  the  reviewer^s  province 
to  analyse  a  work  which  is  itself  a  mere  analy- 
sis. Mr.  Stirling,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  not,  like  Sir  E. 
Head,  known  by  his  public  position,  by  his 
college  distinctions,  or  oy  hb  previous  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  art.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  anonymous  poetry, 
which,  wo  understand,  is  attributed  to  him, 


we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  attempted 
authorship  before.     But  we  are  bound  to  say  | 
of  the  splendid  volumes  before  us,  that  they 
deserve  a  place  among  the  most  elaborate  and 
carefully-written  books  which  have  appeared  . 
in  this  country  for  many  years.     For  though, ' 
in  reference  to  the  higher  questions  of  art,  ' 
there  are  deficiencies,  to  whicn  we  will  advert 
by  and  by,  there  is  no  English  work,  exceptr 
ing  Mr.  Ford's  Handbook,  which  contains  so  . 
much  information  on  the  subject  referred  to  at  i 
the  beginning  of  this  article — the  history  of 
Spain,  literary,  artbtic,  and  political.    The 
work  is  a  lively  and  pleasant  one  to  read ;  it  | 
is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  humor  which  the  ' 
autnor  takes  no  pains  to  conceal,  but  which  is  ' 
sustained  by  his  equally  conspicuous  shrewd- ; 
ness  and  eood  sense ;    and  though  there  b ' 
here  and  there  a  frigid  conceit,  or  an  undue  ! 
levity  of  tone  («.  g.  in  pp.  205,  957,  1154), 
we  can  gather  that  the  author  is  an  agreeable 
and  accomplished  person — a  man  sound  in ' 
head  and  neart,  with  whom  we  would  gladly 
travel  to  Seville,  or  take  as  our  helpmate  in 
an  attack  on  Montanches  ham  and  Amontil- 
lado sherry  at  home.     There  is  one  merit,  and 
it  appears  to  us  a  great  (me,  which  we  must 
especially  concede  to  Mr.  Stirling — that  he 
is  an  honest,  pains-taking,  and  conscientious 
workman.      In  these   days  of   second   and ; 
third-hand  compilation,  it  is  no  slight  satisfac- ; 
tion  to  be  assured  that  you  have  not  to  deal ' 
with  a  man  who  is  the  echo  of  statements ' 
which  he  has  not  sifted  and  examined  for  him- ; 
self,  but  that  you  have  before  you  the  indus- 
trious and  scrupulous  verifier  of  every  refe^ 
ence,  the  critical  scrutineer  of  every  fact  which 
he  adduces,  the  accurate  citer  of  every  autho^ 
ity  to  which  he  appeals.     This  diligence  and 
care  were  the  more  necessary  in  the  present 
case,  as  those  who  had  written  on  this  subject 
previously  to  the  appearance  of  Sir  £.  Head's 
manual,  were  too  content  with  any  roference, 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  the  means  of 
verifying  it,  and  in  some  instances,  to  which 
Mr.  Stirling  has  adverted,  laid  claim  to  an 
originality  of  labor  where  they  had  merely 
traascribed,  abridged,  or  translated  from  some 
earlier  compilation. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Stirling's 
work  is,  in  our  opinion,  deficient  in  high  and 
philosophical  views  of  art  in  general.  There 
are  many,  no  doubt,  to  whom  his  freedom 
from  transcendentalism  will  appear  as  a  merit 
rather  than  as  a  fault  \  and  we  have  certainly 
no  reason  to  complain  if  he  has  abstained  from 
introducing  into  the  history  of  a  particular 
school  of  painting  the  heavy  and  obscure  lore 
of  Grerman  aesthetics,  or  a  fantastic  ingenuity 
of  speculation,  such  as  that  in  whicn  Loid 
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Lindsay  levels.  Bat  without  innstmg  on 
dulness,  or  calling  for  the  exertion  of  an  nn- 
profitable  fiuioy,  there  are  readers  who  will 
expect  in  a  work  so  elaborate  as  that  which 
we  have  before  ns  some  groundwork  of  gen- 
eral principles,  some  regalative  and  pervading 
idea,  or  at  least  some  scientific  grouping  of 
&cts.  Now  this  is,  more  or  less,  wanting  in 
Mr.  Stirling's  Annals.  He  has  given  us  a 
genial,  entertaining,  accurate,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  learned  work.  But  he  has  left  it 
to  others  to  philosophize  on  the  subject.  He 
has  got  together  a  goodly  array  of  details  and 
aneolotes ;  but  he  has  not  attempted  any  con- 
queste  in  the  higher  domain  of  thought,  and 
has  neither  genendised  for  himself  nor  brought 
the  generalisitions  of  others  to>bear  upon  nis 
own  deductions.  Now  and  then  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  latent  consciousness  of  what  he 
might  have  done  in  this  way.  Thus  he  has 
very  clearly  stated  in  his  Introduction  (p.  15 
et  «e^.).the  religious  character  of  Spanish  art, 
and  the  limitations  with  which  it  saddled  the 
genius  of  the  artist.  He  has  not  failed  to 
notice  the  influence  of  certain  social  peculiars 
tie»on  the  subjeete  allowed  to  the  painter,  and 
on  his  mode  of  treating  then} ;  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  female  portraite,  he  has  shown  how 
the  selfish  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  husl^d 
grudged  any  pictorial  promulgation  of  the 
charms  of  his  wife.  —  P.  33  ef  seq.  But  our 
author  ousht  not,  we  think,  to  have  stoj^d 
here.  These  are  the  pointe  on  which  he 
ought  to  have  dwelt,  for  it  is  from  them  and 
other  phenomena  that  we  may  derive  the  true 
thcorv  of  art  in  its  most  important  application ; 
namely,  as  a  clue  to  the  genius  of  a  nation 
and  the  spirit  of  an  age.  In  ^^eral,  art  may 
be  defined  as  that  method  or  agency  by  which 
we  give  an  outward  expresnon  to  our  intel- 
lectual conceptions ;  and  the  wannest  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts  must  admit  that,  in  proportion 
as  this  outward  expression  is  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  same  proportion  is  the  free  exer- 
cise of  thought  cramped  and  impeded.  In 
eveiy  domaia^hMlh  artusorpa  to  W.  some 
function  of  the  understanding  is  superseded 
or  suspended ;  and  realism,  with  all  its  mis- 
chievous consequences,  is  to  the  same  extent 
established  or  supported.  Practically,  art, 
considered  under  tnis  aspect,  is  found  in  many 
nations  and  at  many  epochs  in  succeasfid 
revolt  against  spiritual  religion  and  literaiy 
freedom — two  manifestations  oi  the  intellect 
wUeh  are  more  intimatelv  connected  than  most 
people  are  willing  to  bebeve  or  admit.  In  ite 
opposition  to  religion,  art,  as  a  form  of  real- 
ism, always  leads  to  some  species  of  idolatry : 
in  ite  opposition  to  literature,  art  is  sure  to 
enoourage  those  romantic  retrospecte  which 


render  literary  progress  impossible.  The 
triumph  of  literature  over  art  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  triumph  of  spiritual  religion  over 
idolatrous  realism.  And  then,  at  kst,  the 
purified  and  expanded  intellect  becomes  capa- 
ble of  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
the  symbol  from  the  thing  signified ;  and  art, 
whether  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting — 
which  had  embodied  and  concealed  some  true 
but  latent  idea —  becomes  valuable  as  a  record 
of  the  past,  as  a  newly-interpreted  hieroglyph, 
as  an  embalmed  residuum  of  the  thou^to  for 
which  it  had  been  a  substitute.  This  view  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  case  of  Spanish 
art.  If  Mr.  Stirling  had  followed  up  the 
pregnant  observation  which  he  makes  in  p.  16, 
he  would  have  been  led  to  the  truth.  He 
says, — 

The  ereat  Bible,  chained  in  the  da3r8  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  the  parish  lectern,  silenced  for  us 
the  eloquence  of  the  altar-piece;  but  to  the 
ample  Catholic  of  Spain  the  music  of  his  choir, 
and  the  pictures  of  bis  ancient  shrines,  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  theological  dogmas  which  whet- 
ted and  ^cxed  the  intellect  of  the  Protestant 
peasant  of  the  north. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny  that,  in  regard 
to  religious  enlightenment,  Spain  is  far  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  her  literature  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Nay,  nu)re  :  that,  even  when 
it  was  most  flourishing,  Spanish  literature  was, 
like  Spmi&h  art,  subject  to  the  domineering 
symbolism  of  a  narrow  religion,  and  that  its 
freest  utterances  were  delivered  under  a  dis- 
guise which  no  writer  assumes,  unless  he  wishes 
to  be  misunderstood  by  one  half  of  hb  readers, 
or,  like  the  Pythoness,  to  fall  back  upon  a  seo- 
ond  meaning  which  his  words  might  have  con- 
veyed. The  religious  plays  of  Calderon  are 
religious  pictures ;  and  the  humoristio  writings 
of  Cervantes  and  Quevedo,  are  among  the  only 
specimens  furnished  by  Spanish  literature  of  a 
tendency  towards  freedom  of  speech,  which 
was  never  a  fait  accompli  in  the  Peninsula. 
We  think  that,  in  writing  the  history  of  Span- 
ish art,  it  is  importent  to  have  these  consider^ 
ations  boforo  us.  We  should  not,  with  Mr. 
Stirling,  speak  of  Spanish  art  and  Spanish 
literature,  as  rising  and  falling  from  the  same 
causes.  But  we  ^ould  recollect  that  Spanish 
literature  was  never  really  developed,  and  that 
Spanish  art  dwindled  into  insignificance  because 
the  religious  Svmbolism,  which  gave  birth  to 
it  and  regulatea  ite  operations,  remained  sta- 
tionaiy,  and  required  no  fresh /?a^u»i.  This 
was  not  a  case  like  the  ceci  tuera  eela,  the 
prospect  of  which  alarmed  the  Archdeacon 
Claude  Frollo ;  the  printed  book  did  not  de- 
stroy the  edifice  ;  but  the  edifice  and  the  pic- 
ture kept  their  places  as  the  sole  substitutes  for 
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the  printed  book;  the  Eseurial  built  in  bhe 
shape  of  St.  Loremso's  gridiron,  and  pictures 
of  saints,  martyrs,  virgins,  and  demons,  were 
sufBcient  for  the  religious  reading  of  a  nation, 
which  is  still  so  ignorant  and  illiterate,  that,  to 
mention  a  fact  which  has  fallen  within  our  per- 
sonal cognizance,  a  Polish  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery was,  about  four  years  ago,  engaged  to  give 
lessons  in  the  Greek  language  to  a  l&gius  Pro- 
fessor in  a  Spanish  university,  with  no  better 
qualifications  on  his  own  part  than  a  smatter- 
ingx>f  modem  Greek  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  Morea  I 

But  we  have  not  taken  up  Mr.  Stirling's 
work  so  much  with  a  view  of  criticising  or  sup- 
plying its  defects  as  a  complete  treatise  on  Span- 
ish art,  which  it  was  not  intended  to  be,  as  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  one  of  two  of  the  graph- 
ic aescriptions  and  interesting  biographical 
details  with  which  these  volumes  abound. 
Moreover,  it  is  so  recently  that  the  lovers  of 
art  in  this  country  have  paid  to  the  Spanish 
painters  that  attention  which  they  have  long 
bestowed  on  the  masters  of  Italy  and  Holland, 
that  we  must  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a 
brief  account  of  those  two  with  whose  works 
we  ara  most  familiar — ^Yelasquez  and  Murillo. 
The  latter  in  particular  requires  some  special 
mention,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the  gross 
ignorance  of  most  Englishmen  respecting  him. 
The  costumes  of  the  portraits  painted  by  Ve- 
lasquez, and  the  historical  celebrity  of  many  of 
the  personages  whom  he  depicted,  have  fixed 
his  epoch  in  our  memories ;  we  can  all  speak 
of  him  as  a  Spanish  Yandyck :  but  how  many 
of  those  who  fineer  before  the  bread-and-butter 
boys  at  Dulwich  have  the  slightest  idea  whether 
Murillo  was  a  contemporary  of  Rafiiel,  of  Ti- 
zian,  or  of  Rubens  ? 

Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez  and 
Bartolom^  Estevan  Murillo  were  both  bom  at 
Seville,  the  former  m  1599,  **  the  same  year  in 
which  Vandycksaw  the  light  at  Antwerp,"  the 
latter  some  eighteen  years  after ;  consequently, 
the  period  of  their  activity  and  distinction  as 
artists  falls  within  the  long  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
The  introduction  of  thb  monarch,  b6th  as  prince 
^  and  king,  in  the  adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  has 
made  him  as  familiar  to  the  English  reader  as 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors. 
And,  little  as  we  generally  know  or  care  to 
know  about  the  history  of  Spain  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  heard  of  the  Count-Duke  of  Olivarez,  or 
of  Oharles  the  First's  romantic  journey  to  Mad- 
rid. Mr.  Stirling*s  description  of  the  person 
of  Philip  IV.  may  be  here  cited  as  a  &vorable 
specimen  of  the  suggestive  and  lively  style  in 
which  this  book  is  written  (p.  526  et  seq.)  : — 
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Philip  IV.  is  one  of  those  potentates  who  is 
more  fortunate  in  his  painters  than  in  his  biogri- 
phers,  and  whose  face  is,  therefore,  better  known 
than  his  history.  His  pale,  Flemish  complexion, 
fair  hair,  heavy  lip,  and  sleepv,  gray  eyes;  his 
long,  curled  mustachios,  dark  dress,  and  collar  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  have  been  made  familiar  to 
all  the  world  by  the  pencils  of  Rubens  and  Ve- 
lasquez. Charles  I.,  with  hb  melancholy  brow, 
pointed  beard,  and  jewelled  star,  as  nainted  by 
Vandyck,  is  not  better  known  to  the  nequenten 
of  galleries ;  nor  the  pompous,  benign  counte- 
nance of  Louis  XIV.,  shining  forth  ^m  a  wil- 
derness of  wig,  amongst  the  silken  brayeries 
which  delighted  Mignard  or  Kgaud,  or  on  his 
prancing  pied  charger,  like  a  houday  soldier  as 
ne  was,  m  the  foreground  of  some  pageant  bat- 
tle, by  Vandermeulen.  Fond  as  were  these 
sovereigns  of  perpetuating  themselves  on  can- 
vass, they  have  not  been  so  frequently  or  so  va- 
riously portrayed  as  their  Spanish  contemporary. 
Armed  and  mounted  on  bis  sprightly  Andalusian, 
glittering  in  crimson  and  gold  gala,  clad  in  black 
velvet  for  the  council,  or  m  russet  and  bnif  for 
the  boar-hunt,  under  all  these  different  aspects 
did  Philip  submit  himself  to  the  quick  eye  and 
cunning  hand  of  Velasquez.  Ana,  not  content 
with  multiplications  of  nis  own  likeness  in  these 
ordinary  attitudes  and  employments,  he  ca^ised 
the  same  great  artist  to  paint  him  at  prayers— 

**  To  tokB  him  In  the  poxglaig  of  bk  •ool"— 

as  he  knelt  amongst  the  embroidered  cushions  of 
his  oratory.  In  all  these  various  portraits  we 
find  the  same  cold,  phlegmatic  expression,  which 
gives  his  face  the  appearance  of  a  mask,  and 
agrees  so  well  with  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
contemporary  writers,  who  celebrate  his  talents 
for  dead  silence  and  marble  immobility, — ^talents 
hereditarv,  indeed,  in  his  house,  but  in  his  case 
so  highly  improved,  that  he  could  sit  out  a  comedy 
without  stirring  hand  or  foot,  and  conduct  an 
audience  without  movement  of  a  muscle,  except 
those  of  his  lips  and  tongue.  He  handled  his 
fowling  piece,  quatfed  his  sober  cup  of  cinnamon 
water,  and  performed  his  devotions,  with  the 
same  undisturbed  eravity  of  mien,  and  reined 
his  steed  with  a  solemnity  that  would  have  be- 
come him  in  pronouncing  or  receiving  sentence 
of  death.  To  maintain  a  ^ve  and  majestic  de- 
meanor in  public  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  was 
never  known  to  smile  but  three  times  in  his  life ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  his  desire  to  go  down  to 
posterity  as  a  model  of  regal  deportment  Yet 
thb  stately  Austrian,  whose  outward  man  seems 
the  verv  personification  of  etiquette,  possessed  a 
rich  vein  of  humor,  which,  on  fitting  occasions, 
he  indulged  with  Cervantes*  serious  air ;  he  trod 
the  primrose  paths  of  dalliance,  acted  in  private 
theatricals,  and  bandied  pleasantries  with  Cal- 
deron  himself.  Although  he  was  not  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  feature,  his  figure  was  taU  and  well 
turned ;  and  he  was,  on  the  whole,  better  entitled 
to  be  called  Philip  the  Handsome,  than  Philip 
the  Great,  the  style  which  Olivarez  absurdly 
persuaded  him  to  assume.  When  at  Lisbon  in 
bis  eariy  youth,  as  Prince  of  Asturias,  he  stood 


forth  in  a  dress  of  white  satia  and  gold,  to  re- 
ceive the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Cortes  of 
Portugal,  he  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  figures 
of  that  idle  pageant  Nor  was  ne  deficient  in 
die  s^er  graces ;  for  his  second  queen,  IVfariana 
of  Austria,  fell  in  love,  it  is  said,  with  his  por- 
trait in  the  Imperial  palace  at  Vienna,  and  early 
Towed  that  she  would  many  no  one  but  her 
cousin  with  the  blue  feather. 


It  was  in  the  aeoond  year  of  Hub  monarch's 
reign  that  Velasquez  paid  his  first  yisit  to  Mad- 
rid. Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  had 
lived  in  his  natiye  Andalusia.  OrigiDallv  a 
pupil  of  the  rough  but  clever  Herrera,  he  had 
passed  into  the  gentler  and  feebler  school  of 
Jracheco ;  and  after  five  years  spent  in  the  la- 
borious study  of  his  art,  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Bfogarth's  and  other  fl;ood  appren- 
tices, by  marnring  his  master^  daughter. 
The  first  visit  of  Velasquez  to  the  seat  of  mon- 
archy and  Castilian  ail,  produced  no  important 
effects ;  but  soon  after  his  return  to  Seville,  he 
was  again  summoned  to  Madrid,  through  the 
interest  of  his  countryman,  Fonseca,  with  the 
minister  Olivarez.  His  portrait  of  Fonseca 
was  shewn  to  the  king,  who  immediately  took 
Velasquez  into  his  service ;  and  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  Philip  himself  at  once  established 
the  young  artist  in  court  favor  and  general 
reputation.  Velasquez  was  formally  appointed 
rainter-in-ordinary  to  the  king,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1623,  and  was  lodged,  with  his  whole 
family,  Pacheco'  included,  in  the  treasuiy- 
cbambers  at  Madrid.  His  success  in  a  pic- 
torial commemoration  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  by  Philip  III.,  when  he  competed  for 
the  prize  with  Garducho,  Gazes,  and  Nardi, 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  usher  of  the 
chamber,  and  pensions  and  appointments  were 
lavished  on  him  and  his  father.  Rubens,  on 
his  visit  to  Madrid  in  1628,  found  Velasquez 
there,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  him.  And 
the  advice  of  the  great  Flemish  painter  stimu- 
lated Velasquez  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  inten- 
tion which  he  had  long  formed,  of  visiting 
Italy.  The  kmg  acceded  to  bis  wishes,  and 
gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  two  years,  to- 
gether with  a  present  of  four  hundred  ducats, 
to  meet  his  travelling  expenses.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  Venice,  where  he  found  his  favorite 
specimens  of  Italian  art.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  Salvator  Boss,  during  his  second 
visit  to  the  conntiy,  that  he  thought  Httle  of 
Rafisiel,  and  placei  Tizian  at'  the  head  of  all 
the  painters  of  Italy.  From  Venice  he  went 
by  Ferrara  and  Bologna  to  Home,  where  he 
was  hud  up  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 
But  he  was  able  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks 
to  Naples,  and  still  returned  to  Madrid  within 
I  the  covenanted  two  years.    Here  he  lived  in 


increasing  popularity,  and  in  the  greatest  inti- 
macy and  favor  with  his  sovereign.  His  por- 
trait of  the  admiral,  Don  Adrian  Pulido  Pareja, 
which  he  painted  at  this  time,  was  taken  fbr 
the  original  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  king 
himself. 

The  admiral's  portrait  beinff  finished,  and  set 
aside  in  an  obscure  comer  of  tlie  artist's  painting 
room,  was  taken  by  Philip  IV.,  in  one  of  his 
morning  lounges  there,  for  the  bold  ofiicer  him- 
self. **  Still  here ! "  cried  the  king,  in  some  dis- 
Eleasure  at  finding  the  admiral,  who  ought  to 
ave  been  ploughing  the  main,  still  lurking  about 
the  palace.  '^  Having  received  your  orders, 
why  are  you  not  gone  ?  "  No  excuse  being  of- 
fered for  the  delay,  the  royal  disciplinarian  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  turning  to  Velasquez, 
said,  ^  I  assure  you  I  was  taken  m." — ^p.  621. 

The  second  journey  which  Velasquez  made 
to  Italy,  in  1648,  was  undertaken  by  the  king's 
orders,  and  he  was  a  sort  of  oommissioner  for 
the  purchase  of  paintings.  In  spite  of  the 
monarch's  ionpatience  for  his  return,  he  did  not 
get  back  to  Spain  until  1651,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  post  of  aposentador^mayor  with 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  ducats  a-ycar.  This 
was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  the  ofiices  of  cham- 
berlain and  mattre  des  speciticles*  and  gained 
for  the  painter  an  omnipotent  kev  of  office  and 
the  cross  of  Santiago,  with  which  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  portrait  eiven  by  Mr.  Stirling. 
It  was  this  official  position  which  obliged  him 
to  superintend  the  statelv  pageants  of  the 
Pheasants'  Isle  in  1660,  by  which  the  peace 
and  alliance  between  France  and  Spain  were 
duly  celebrated. 

The  incessant  labors  and  anxieties  of  the 
apoientador,  in  a  work  which  might  have  been 
performed  bv  a  very  inferior  genius,  led  to 
the  fever  which  carried  him  off  on  the  6th 
August,  1660.  Although  we  may  regret  that 
court-duties  on  the  Bidassoa  shortened  the  life 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  painters,  this  cir^ 
cumstance  has,  at  any  rate,  given  Mr.  Stirling  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  depicting,  as  he  does 
with  his  usual  felicity,  the  contrasted  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  met  together  on  this 
occasion.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  an  ex- 
tract from  this  description  of  the  last  public 
appearance  of  Velasquez  :— 

During  the  week  which  the  Courts  of  S])ain 
and  France  jiassed  on  the  frontier  of  the  king- 
doms, the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa  furnished  scenes 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Titian,  and  the  pen  of* 
Scott,  and  its  island  pavilion,  historical  groups 
such  as  romance  has  rarelv  assembled. 

There  were  Philip  IV.,  forty  years  a  king, 
with  his  proud  and  regal  port,  which  neither 
infirmity,  nor  grief,  nor  misfortune,  had  been 

•  Mr.  Stirling  expresses  it  (vol.  i.  p.  167)  as  "  quar- 
ter-master-general  of  the  royal  household." 
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able  to  subdue ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  dawn 
of  his  fame  and  the  flower  of  his  beauty.  There 
were  two  queens,  both  daughters  of  Austria  in 
whom  also  gray  experience  was  contrasted  with 
the  innocence  of  youth,  and  whose  lives  exem- 
plify the  vicissitudes  of  high  place ;  Anne,  by 
turns  a  neglected  consort,  an  imperious  regent, 
and  a  fors^otten  exile ;  and  Maria  Teresa,  the 
most  amiable  of  Austrian  princesses,  who,  though 
eclipsed  in  her  own  court,  and  in  her  hus- 
band's affections,  aspired  in  an  age  of  uni- 
versal gallantry  to  no  higher  praise  than  the 
name  of  a  loving  mother  and  a  true  and  gentle 
wife.  The  Italian  cardinal  was  there,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  Richelieu  had  fallen,  with 
his  broken  form  but  keen  eye,  that  read  in  the 
new  alliance  the  future  glory  of  France  and 
Mazarin;  the  cool,  wily  Haro,  in  his  new  honors 
as  Prince  of  Peace  I  a  title  which  so  well  became 
the  ablest  minister  and  worst  captain  of  Castile  ; 
Turenne,  fresh  fVom  his  great  victory  at  the 
Dunes ;  the  old  Mardchal  de  Villeroy,  and  the 
young  Duke  of  Crequi ;  Medina  de  las  Torres, 
the  model  and  mirror  of  grandees ;  young  Qui- 
che, with  his  ronuintic  air,  the  future  hero  of  a 
hundred  amours  and  of  the  passage  of  the  Rhine ; 
Monterey  and  Ileliche ;  and  a  noble  throng  of 
Dos  Noaillcs  and  D*IIarcourts,  Guzmans,  and 
Toledos.  There,  too,  was  the  aposentador  and 
painter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Diego  Velas(|uez. 
Although  no  longer  young,  he  was  distinguished, 
even  in  that  proud  assemblage,  by  his  tine  per- 
son and  tasteful  attire.  Over  a  dress  richly 
laced  with  silver  he  wore  the  usual  Castilian  ruff, 
and  a  short  cloak  embroidered  with  the  red  cross 
of  Santia^ ;  the  badge  of  the  order  sparkling 
with  brilliants,  was  suspended  from  his  neck  by 
a  gold  chain ;  and  the  scabbard  and  hilt  of  his 
sword  were  of  silver,  exquisitely  chased,  and  of 
Italian  workmanship. 

The  rejoicings  which  celebrated  this  royal 
marriage  were  worthy  of  the  two  most  sumptu- 
ous courts  in  Europe,  now  vicing  with  each 
other  in  pomp  and  magnificence. 

To  tell  the  sloiy  of  the  feaat  each  daj, 
The  goodly  Mrrfce,  the  deTiccful  sights, 

The  biidegrnom's  state,  the  bride's  most  rich  amj. 
The  royal  hanquots,  and  the  ran  delights, 

Were  work  fit  for  an  herald. 

The  mornings  were  dedicated  to  the  exchanfl;e 
of  vi:>it8  and  complimen£s ;  the  evenings  to  bril- 
liant revelry.  The  hills  reechoed  the  roar  of 
cannon  from  Fuentarabia  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz ; 
gay  cavalcades  swept  along  the  green  meadows 
beneath  the  poplar-crowned  brow  of  Irun ;  and 
mided  barges,  and  bands  of  music,  floated  all 
day  on  the  bosom  of  the  Bidassoa.  The  Span- 
iards marvelled  at  the  vivid  attire  of  the  French 
gallants,  and  at  the  short  tails  of  their  horses. 
The  Frenchmen,  on  their  side,  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  the  sad-colored  suits  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  envied  the  profusion  and  splendor  of 
their  jewels.  But  if  tlie  c^randees  were  outdone 
by  the  seigneurs  in  brilliancy  of  costume,  the 
lacqueys  of  Madrid  out-blazea  their  brethren  of 
Pans:  on  each  of  the  three  c^reat  days  they 
appeared  in  fresh  liveries ;   and  the  servants  c^ 


Medina  de  las  Torres  wore  the  ralne  of  forty 
thousand  ducats  on  their  back& — P.  663  tt  seq. 

The  other  great  artist  of  Seville  neither 
spent  nor  lost  his  life  in  ministering  to  the 
wearisome  and  splendid  gaieties  ci  a  court 
After  a  few  years  passed  in  oompanitive  retire- 1 
ment  at  Mai&id,  whither  be  haid  travelled  as  j 
to  a  first  and  important  halting-place  on  his  • 
projected  jonmey  to  Flanders  or  Italy,  and  ■ 
where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  and  i 
greeted  with  encouragement  by  bis  great 
townsman,  the  court  painter — Murillo  re- 
turned, in  1645,  to  his  provincial  obseurity; 
and  even  a  special  invitation  from  King 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  1670,  failed  to  tempt 
him  from  his  retirement.  His  final  settlement 
at  Seville,  after  his  journey  to  Madrid,  was 
rapidly  followed  by  his  snccessfiil  establish- 
ment in  popular  favor  in  his  own  district.  In 
1648,  he  married  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  bear- 
ing a  name  most  unpleasant  to  Lord  Palmers* 
ton — Beatriz  de  Caorera  y  Sottumayor,  His  ' 
nuptials  very  appropriately  mark  the  change 
from  his  first  or  cold  (Jrio)  style,  to  the  more 
warm  (calido)  and  genial  manner,  which 
marks  the  middle  period  of  bis  pictorial  life. 
This,  perhaps  the  nest,  though  not  in  this 
country  the  best-known  style  of  Murillo,  was 
maintained  by  him  for  some  twenty  years, 
when  he  fell  into  his  third  manner — ^the  misty 
{vaporoso)  as  it  is  called — ^whicb  is  seen  in 
many  of  the  specimens  from  ordinary  life,  so 
common  in  this  country.  Murillo  is,  however,  \ 
emphatically  a  religious  painter.  His  earliest 
patrons  were  Franciscan  monks ;  his  favorite 
subjects  were  virgins  and  angeb;  especially 
those  representations  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, in  which  the  devout  Catholics  of 
southern  Spain  chiefly  delight.  He  met  with 
his  death  m  1682,  from  an  injury  which  he 
sustained  while  mounting  a  scafiblding  to 
finish  the  upper  part  of  a  large  altar-piece, 
representing  the  espousals  of  St.  Catharine, 
designed  for  a  church  of  Capuchin  Friars  at 
Cadiz ;  and  though  he  did  not  exactly  die  on 
the  scaffold,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  religious  art  of  his  country. 

For  our  present  purpose  this  brief  biography 
of  the  two  greatest  artists  of  Spain  will  be  suf- 
ficient. Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  at 
length  on  the  subject  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  full  and  accurate  pages  of  Mr. 
Stirling,  who  has  also  been  at  the  pains  to 
draw  up  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  o( 
Velasquez  and  Murillo,  with  an  indication  of 
the  locality  and  ownership  of  each  painting- 
In  the  catalo/nie  of  Murillo*s  works  we  are 
able  to  supply  an  interesting  particular,  wbico 
has  escaped  the  researches  of  Mr.  Stirling,  i 
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In  p.  48  he  quotes  John  Evelyn's  statement, 
that,  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Melford's  effects  at 
TNTiitehall  in  1693,  '*  Lord  Godolpbm  bought 
the  picture  of  the  Boys,  by  Morillio  the 
Spaniard,  for  eighty  guineas."  About  tho 
year  1760,  the  then  Lord  Godolphin  took  a 
fancy  to  a  colt  belonging  to  Mr.  Leathes  of 
Herringfleet  Hall  in  Suffolk,  which  resembled 
his  celebrated  Arabian,  and  crave  this  very 
picture  in  exchange  for  it.  The  painting  is 
now  in  Mr.  J.  F.  Leathes'  valuable  gallery  at 
Herringfleet.  The  signature  "Morellio," 
which  appears  on  the  picture,  is  in  curious 
accordance  with  Evelyn's  orthography. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  either  with  our 
limits  or  with  the  intentions  with  which  we 
took  up  this  subject,  that  we  should  enter 
upon  the  history  of  the  less  known  Spanish 
painters ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  anecdotes 
which  the  industry  of  Mr.  Stirling  has  enabled 
him  to  collect,  we  may  refer  to  the  very  inter- 
esting and  graphic  account  of  the  interview  at 
Barcelona  between  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Francisco  de  Holanda,  whiteh  Mr.  Stirling 
has  extracted  in  the  artist's  own  words  (p. 
1344  et  seq.).  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  our  author  is  understood  to  have  pub- 
lished anonymously  some  poetry ;  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  careful 
and  elegant  translations  of  various  extracts  in 
verse  which  appear  in  these  pages.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  rendering  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  didactic  poem  on  painting,  by 
P.  de  Cespedes,  p.  335 : — 

Another  worid,  embraced  in  briefer  ffpan, 
His  own  eternal  mind  portraying  there, 


The  Almighty  made,  and  called  the  creature 
Man, 

His  everlasting  kinzdom's  chosen  heir ; 
With  limbs  all  motionless,  and  cdd,  and  wan, 

The  image  lay,  till  pure  celestial  air 
Came  breathing  through  its  boaom  from  on  high, 

And  woke  the  soul  to  immortality. 
Around  the  graceful  form  a  robe  was  thrown 

Of  curious  woof,  and  delicately  bright, 
With  colors  manifold  and  minsled  shown 

Through  the  clear  texture  Hushing  into  light, 
Like  flowers  in  beautiful  confusion  grown. 

Where  roses  blend  with  lilies  silver-white, 
Or  the  pure  gprain  of  Indian  ivory, 

Sufiused  with  Sidon's  rich  and  regal  dye. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  opinion  of  this  work 
is  a  very  favorable  one.  Where  we  have 
freely  pointed  out  its  faults  of  omission,  we 
must  be  understood  as  expressly  abstaining 
from  any  attempt  to  charge  them  upon  the 
author.  He  was  entitled  to  limit  the  field  of 
his  own  operations.  And  though  he  has 
chosen  to  give  us  the  annalt  rather  than  the 
philosophy  of  art,  we  must  repeat  our  convic- 
tion that  the  work  might  easily  have  been 
more  profound,  but  could  not  well  have  been 
more  exhaustive  of  materials,  or  ntore  pleasant 
in  style.  It  is  the  duty  of  professional  litera- 
ture to'  bestow  promptly  the  commendations 
which  are  due  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  ample  means  and 
unfettered  leisure,  in  doing  a  work  which  is 
too  often  left  to  the  eager  industry  of  poorer 
writers,  whose  daily  bread  is  the  first  and  last 
reward  of  their  hasty  compilations.  —  Fraser'$ 
Magazine, 
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AUgemeine  Deutsche  Volks-BtMiothek,  Ist 
Band.  Katlti  die  Grossmutter^  oder  der 
wahre  Weg  durch  jede  Noth,  (General 
German  People's  Library.  1  st  Part.  Ka- 
thi  the  Grandmother,  or  the  true  Way 
through  all  Trouble).  By  Jeremiah  Gott- 
helf.     Berlin.     1847. 

Der  Gevaitersmann :  (The  Gossip.)  Volks- 
buch,  for  1848.  By  Berthold  Auerbach. 
Brunswick. — ^London:  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate. 

Writing  for  the  poor  is  a  peculiar  art,  de- 
mandmg  peculiar  qualifications,  and  not  to  be 
attained  without  some  study;   and,  notwith- 


standing the  immense  increase  of  late  years  in 
the  numbers  of  the  publications  professedly 
addres.sed  to  them,  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  there  are,  in  English  literature,  many 
well  adapted  to  the  object  aimed  at.  •  Per- 
haps a  very  simple  explanation  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  among  us,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  poor  have  not  mastered  the 
art  of  reading  sufhciently  to  avail  themselves 
of  literature  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  sub- 
scribers to  cheap  publications  ostensibly  ad- 
dressed to  them,  are  really  to  be  found 
among  tho  middle,  and  even  the  higher 
of  the  middle  classes,  who  take  them  for  the 
juvenile  members  of  their  families.     It  is  a. 
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great  mistake,  however,  to  confound  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  unedacated  with  that  of  chil- 
dren. A  poor  man  may  be  ignorant,  stupid, 
mentally  degraded,  but  he  is  seldom  or  never 
childish,  and  often  looks  down  with  real  con- 
tempt on  the  childish  frivolity  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  fashion.  Those  who  have  been 
always  cradled  in  the  lap  of  prosperity,  often — 
in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture—  remain  children  all  their  lives.  But 
this  can  scarcely  happen  with  such  as  have  to 
fight  the  world's  haid  fight  for  bread.  To 
them  life  has  acquired  a  deeper,  sterner  sig- 
nificance :  and  they  seek  in  books  for  some- 
thing better  or  worse,  but  altogether  different 
from  the  mere  aimless  sporte  of  infancy.  The 
ballads  and  tales  of  wonder  that  once  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  popular  literature,  written  or 
traditional,  went  out  with  the  maypoles ;  they 
are  now  banished  to  the  nursery,  and  would 
bo  angrily  rejected  by  the  classes  who  once 
delighted  in  them.  It  may  have  been  otherwise 
in  different  ages.  As  long  as  for  the  difficul- 
ties that  arise  in  all  thoughtful  minds  the  poor 
man  was  satisfied  without  the  authorized  solu- 
tion ;  so  long  as  he  reposed  in  childlike  de- 
pendence on  those  who  were  placed  in  author- 
ity over  him ;  he  may  have  had  leisure  and 
freedom  of  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  mere 
play  of  the  imagination ;  but  now  it  is  other- 
wise :  the  most  steady  readers  among  the  poor 
seek  in  books  for  the  answers  to  the  anxious 
questionings  which  they  no  longer  carry  to 
their  "  spiritual  pastors  and  masters ;  "  and 
such  as  require  mere  amusement,  prefer,  gen- 
erally, the  coarse  excitement  and  intoxication 
of  novels  of  the  Balzac  and  Sue  School, — of 
which,  unhappily,  many  have  been  made  ac- 
cessible to  them  through  the  medium  of  cheap 
translations. 

Of  the  various  associations  which  in  Eng- 
land have  undertaken  to  furnish  literature  for 
the  poor,  some  have  confined  themselves  al- 
most wholly  to  the  subject  of  religion ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  treated  it,  has 
made  it  evident  to  the  smallest  penetration 
that  the  object  they  had  really  most  at  heart 
was  the  preservation  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  in  which  they  were  personally  interest- 
ed ;  others  have  wholly  omitted  religion  and 
politics — the  two  subjects  in  which  the  poor 
are  most  deeply  interested,  and  have  set  about 
the  difficult,  if  not  hopeless  task,  of  engaging 
their  attention  to  subjecte  of  physical  science, 
and  even  of  the  fine  arts,  for  which  but  a  small 
number  even  of  the  educated  have  a  genuine 
and  unaffected  taste. 

Among  individuals  who  profess  to  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  this  cause,  there  are  now 
many  who  have  taken  up,   as  a  matter  of 


trade,  the  ciy  of  sympathy  for  the  pooar— ex- 
actly as  in  a  different  age  they  would  have 
done  that  of  "  down  with  the  rabble," — ^their 
real  purpose  being,  not  to  benefit  the  poor,  hut 
to  giun  customers  to  their  shops;  which  may 
doubtless  be  a  very  le^timate  object,  but 
which  it  is  ugly  to  have  in  view  when  we  pro- 
fess to  be  actuated  by  pure  benevolence.  To 
what  extent  their  wares  have  found  acceptance, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it  is  ce^ 
tain  that  the  poor  at  least  are  little  likely  to 
profit  by  writings  whose  main  purpose  seems 
to  be,  to  teach  them  to  throw  wholly  on  others 
the  responsibility  that  belongs,  in  great  part 
at  least,  to  themselves. 

Berthold  Auerbach,  and  Jeremias  Grotthelf 
are  not  of  the  class  of  writers  for  the  poor  who 
purchase  their  favor  with  tiie  honied  poison  of 
flattery,  as  base  as  was  e^er  profered  to 
monarch  by  cringing  courtier ;  and  that  their 
writings  have  nevertiieless  found  acceptance  is 
obvious,  from  their  almost  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity of  sale ;  and  from  their  neing  found,  as 
we  are  informed  they  are,  in  tiie  peasant's  cot- 
tage, in  the  workshop  of  the  artizan,  and  even 
with  the  shepherd  on  the  hillside.  The  "  All- 
gemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,"  is  a  serial  publi- 
cation lately  commenced  by  some  distinguished 
men  belonging  to  various  classes  of  society 
and  political  parties  widely  differing  from  each 
other,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  wisn  to  see  the 
elementary  education  received  by  nearly  all 
their  poorer  countrymen  turned  to  somewhat 
better  account.  Several  extensive  publishing 
houses  in  various  parts  of  Germany  have 
joined  the  association,  and  notwithstanding  the 
extremely  low  price  at  which  they  are  to  be 
issued,  it  is  the  declared  intention  to  publish 
none  but  works  of  high  merit.     Their  first 

Sublication  '' Kathi,  the  Grandmotiier,"is  by 
cremias  Gotthelf,  (otherwise  Herr  Vizius  of 
of  Luzelflue,  in  the  canton  of  Bern),  some  of 
whose  former  works  we  have  deemed  worthy 
of  an  introduction  to  English  readers.  Though 
writing  professedly  with  a  moral  purpose,  the 
author  has  not  forgotten  that  this  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  work  of  fiction  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  pleasure  it  affi>rds.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief 
done  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  by 
the  prosy  twaddling  productions  that  often  find 
their  way  into  the  world  under  the  shelter  of 
those  high-sounding  titles;  and  which  asso- 
ciate them  inseparably,  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  ignorant,  with  feelings  of  weariness 
and  disgust.  The  story  before  us  is  of  a 
lowly  Swiss  peasant  woman ;  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  charity  that  *'  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things,  seeketh  not  its  own ; "  and 
the  simple  events  of  her  life  ^ve  the  author 
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opportunities  for  affordiag  us  pleasant  glimpses 
also  into  the  life  and  cbaracter,  pnblic  and 
private,  of  the  Swiss  of  the  present  day. 

The  moral  purpose  is  not  impertinently 
thrust  forward ;  but  shines  through  the  whole 
with  a  clear  radiance.  Here  is  a  peaceful  litr 
tie  picture,  on  which  in  these  days  of  turmoil, 
the  eye  willingly  rests. 

^'Whoever  should  take  his  stand  on  a  certain 
one  of  the  pleasant  hills  encircling  the  valley  of 
the  Emma,  will,  when  he  has  so  far  overcome 
the  swelling  rapture  of  emotion  produced  by  the 
lovely  prospect  as  to  be  enabled  to  observe  de- 
t^ls,  perhaps  notice,  in  a  narrow  dell,  a  cottage 
built  of  wood  and  thatched  with  straw.  It  lies 
so  prettily  in  its  green,  gnssy  nook,  that  many  a 
one,  worn  and  harrassea  with  the  cares  of  active 
life,  has  sighed  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  and  longed 
to  fly  to  it  as  to  a  haven  of  rest  from  the  strife 
and  tumult  of  the  world.  Whoever  has  felt  such 
a  wish,  has  certainly  not  felt  inclined  to  with- 
draw it  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  little  dwelling. 
It  IS  old,  indeed,  but  very  clean ;  and  on  eacn 
side  it  has  a  little  bench  to  rest  upon,  and  be- 
fore it  is  a  small  garden,  where,  though  the 
hed^  is  somewhat  decayed,  there  is  not  a  weed 
to  he  seen ;  and  instead  of  weeds  there  are 
pinks  and  roses,  and  soQie  other  pretty  flowers. 
And  beyond  the  little  garden  rise  the  vast 
mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  with  their 
might}'  foot  upon  the  earth,  and  their  white  ma- 
jestic heads  in  heaven. 

^And  if  you  sit  down  upon  the  little  bench 
by  the  door,  you  have  a  beautiful  meadow  be- 
fore your  eyes,  and  at  your  feet  flows  a  clear 
stream,  from  whose  sparkling  water  the  trout 
are  leaping  up  to  catch  the  flies. 

**  Some,  perhap,  might  prefer  the  view  from 
the  back  or  the  nouse  —  a  sort  of  rural  pantry 
and  storehouse,  planted  with  potatoes,  and  oeans, 
and  carrots,  and  cabba^s,  and  turnips,  and 
flax.  Not  far  off  is  a  thicket,  from  which  rises 
the  sweet  song  of  birds  of  which  it  is  a  fovorite 
resort  Even  the  nightingale,  so  rare  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  heard  here  ;  and  the  rushinz  sound 
of  a  torrent  behind  the  thicket,  forms  a  Tow  and 
monotonous  bass  to  their  melody.  It  is  the  wild 
£mme,  to  which  the  valley  owes  its  origin,  and 
which,  from  time  to  time,  takes  care  to  remind 
the  dwellers  in  it  that  she  is  its  mother,  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  one  somewhat  violent  and  given 
to  an^r. 

*'  Whoever  happened  to  be  passing  that  way, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  12tii  of  June,  1845, 
would  have  seen,  besides  the  cottage,  its  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  potato  field  behind. 

^  These  innabitants  were  —  an  old  woman,  a 
boy  between  four  and  five,  and  two  hens,  a 
black  and  a  white  one.  The  old  woman,  who 
was  hoeing  out  the  weeds  from  her  potatoes,  was 
pooriy,  but  very  neatly  dressed,  and  her  face 
was  perfectly  clean,  even  between  the  wrinkles. 
The  coy's  face  was  smooth,  and  of  a  pretty  red 
and  white,  but  by  no  means  so  clean  as  his 
grandmother's  —  though  that  was  no  fault  of 
fiers,  for  she  washed  it  often  enoogh ;  but  if  she 


had  washed  it  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  she 
would  still  have  found  plenty  to  wash.  He  was 
a  pretty  little  fellow,  with  curly  hair,  who,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  could  do  as  he  liked  with  his  grand- 
mother, and  could,  therefore,  of  course,  if  he 
liked,  dirty  his  own  face.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  he  was  well  dressed — but,  at  all  events, 
probably  better  than  Eve's  eldest  son — though 
no  one  could  have  looked  to  his  costume  for  any 
specimen  of  the  tailor's  art 

^'  He  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  cutting 
some  splinters  of  wood  for  a  hen-coop— and  teas- 
ing his  grandmother  every  minute  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  big  enough.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  black  and  white  hens  were  keeping,  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  close  to  the  old  woman, 
who,  in  the  hoeing  up  of  the  weeds,  furnished 
them  with  many  a  dehcate  morsel.  Sometimes 
one  or  other  of  them  would  walk  up  to  the  boy, 
and,  with  head  on  one  side,  look  knowin^y  on, 
as  if  examining  his  worL  The  old  woman,  too, 
oflen  looked  at  him  with  evident  satisfaction, 
but  without  letting  her  hoe  rest  a  moment  —  for 
she  could  use  her  eyes  and  her  hands  at  the 
same  time,  which  many  a  one  cannot  Nav,  it 
seemed  as  if  eveTY  time  her  eyes  returned  from 
the  boy,  that  the  hands  acquired  fresh  strength, 
and  moved  more  nimbly  than  ever.  The  grand- 
mother was  not  merely  fond  of  the  boy  —  but 
lived  in  him ;  —  would,  with  joy,  have  given  her 
life  ten  times  a  day  for  him.  You  could  see 
that,  if  you  watched  her  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
him. 

^  It  was  a  sultry  aflemoon,  and  black  clouds 
were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  sky, 
like  divisions  of  a  grand  army,  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  form  in  ot&t  of  battle.  The  neat  did 
not,  however,  stop  the  old  woman  at  her  work — 
her  hoe  did  not  often  stand  still  while  she  gath- 
ered breath.  She  knew  how  quickly  time  flies 
— ^how  soon  comes  on  the  evening,  and  the 
night  in  which  no  man  can  work. 

«  Many  people  take  no  care  of  their  money  till 
they  have  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  it ;  and 
others  do  iust  the  same  with  their  time.  Their 
best  days  they  throw  away  —  let  them  run  like 
sand  through  their  fingers — as  long  as  they 
think  they  still  have  an  almost  countless  number 
of  them  to  spend ;  but  when  they  find  their 
days  flowing  rapidly  away,  so  that  at  last  they 
have  very  few  left — ^then  they  wiU  all  at  once 
make  a  very  wise  use  of  them :  but  unluckily 
they  have  by  that  time  no  notion  how  to  do  it 

'*  This  had  not  been  the  way  with  grand- 
mother Katie ;  she  had  toiled  faithftiUy  all  her 
life,  but  became,  if  possible,  still  more  indus- 
trious as  she  grew  old ;  and  to-day  she  was  espe- 
cially busy,  for  she  had  a  job  which  she  must 
get  through:  she  did  not  know  whether  she 
would  have  time  to-morrow,  or  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  threateninjg  storm  came  on. 

*^  She  could  not  help  rejoicme  in  her  heart, 
when  people  said  *  Katie  was  the  most  indus- 
trious woman  in  the  valley;' — 'she  had  done 
her  work  when  other  people  had  hardly  be- 
gun ; '  — '  if  all  the  poor  people  were  like  her, 
uie  houses  of  correction  would  n*t  be  so  full ; ' — 
and  so  on. 
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**  At  length  the  last  row  of  potatoes  was  clean 
hoed.  *  Thank  God,  we  'ye  done  with  that  job/ 
said  Katie  to  her  nandson,  as  she  carefully 
scraped  and  cleanea  away  the  mould  that  was 
sticking  to  the  hoe ;  *•  now,  dear,  we  '11  go  in ; 
but  first  we  must  have  a  look  at  the  flax,  to  see 
whether  it  11  soon  blow.'  The  flax  was  not 
Tery  far  ofl*,  for  it  was  separated  from  ,the  pota- 
toes by  two  rows  of  beans,  and,  as  may  be  imag^ 
ined,  it  did  not  cover  any  great  extent  of 
ground ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  treasury 
of  the  old  woman,  and  gave  her  the  best  part 
of  her  rent  No  field  of  flax  could  possibly  be 
better  kept  than  her  little  plot,  whicn  had  also 
the  advantage  of  a  very  favorable  soil  —  a  fine 
sandy  loam,  watered  by  the  Emme.  Katie  was 
famous  for  her  flax ;  and  it  did  her  heart  good 
when  she  heard  neighbors  say  that  she  had  the 
finest  boyand  the  finest  flax  in  all  the  country 
round.  This  time  she  contemplated,  with  par- 
ticular complacency,  her  little  plantation;  and 
said  to  herself,  *■  Please  God  I  shall  have  a  good 
year,  and  need  n't  be  afraid  but  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  on  and  pay  my  rent,  and  have  plenty  for 
us  to  eat,  too.'  And  the  little  plot  really  looked 
uncommonly  welL  The  flax  stood  at  least  two 
ells  hiffh ;  though  it  was  not  yet  in  blossom  it 
was  thick  and  fine,  and  stood  straight  upright  in 
its  net,  —  that  is  to  say,  between  the  threads 
which  passed  and  crossed  from  sticks  standing 
upright  at  about  a  foot  from  each  other,  —  no 
one  the  tenth  of  an  inch  more  or  less.  These 
threads  formed  little  squares  and  triangles,  in 
which  the  flax  found  support,  so  that  the  wind 
could  not  lay  it  down  or  entangle  it ;  by  which, 
as  is  well  known,  the  flax  is  weakened,  becomes 
thin  and  poor,  and  oflen  diseased.  Katie  reck- 
oned the  produce  in  her  head  as  she  went  home, 
calculatea  how  much  she  would  have  to  pay,  and 
what  would  be  the  balance  left" 

Well  content.  Bat,  alas  I  poor  Katie's 
calculations  were  vain,  her  bright  hopes  des- 
tined to  iSe  sadly  overcast.  One  of  those 
storms,  seen  only  in  mountainous  countries, 
accompanied  by  violent  hail  and  flood,  lays 
waste  her  little  possessions ;  and  after  seventy 
years  of  cheerral,  patient  toil,  and  unremit- 
ting fmgality,  she  sees  herself  reduced  to 
beggary,  and  forced  to  depend  on  the  kind- 
ness and  compassion  of  her  neighbors;  but 
her  religious  nope  and  fedth  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  elemental  warfare,  or  the  suflferings 
that  may  arise  out  of  it;  the  rainbow  still 
brightens  the  dark  clouds. 

Another  of  poor  Katie's  troubles  arises 
from  the  character  of  her  son,  —  the  baseness 
of  which,  however,  she  is  far  from  perceiving 
to  its  fuU  extent.  He  is  no  extravagant  vil- 
lain, nor  even  guilty  of  any  decidedly  vicious 
act,  but  one  such  as  we  meet  every  day  :  bent 
solely  on  grasping  all  the  enjoyment  he  can, 
and  shifting  off  the  burden  of  his  duties  to 
whoever  will  bear  them.  The  political  dis- 
turbances of  Switzerland,  too,  occasioning  him 


to  be  frequently  called  out  on  militaiy  duty, 
aflfi>rd  him  not  an  unwelcome  pretext  for  leav- 
ing the  care  of  bis  child  —  tbe  curly-headed 
darling  aforesaid  —  wholly  to  his  poor  old 
mother.  But  Johannes  liKed  shouldering  the 
musket  much  better  than  following  the  plough. 

"  It  is  cruel  to  think  how  politicians  and  <of 
duant  patriots  will  play  with  the  militia  as  if 
they  were  leaden  soldiers,  calling  them  ont  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  for  anything  and  nothing, 
but  some  party  intrigue ;  forcing  l£em  to  neglect 
most  necessary  won,  and  to  feave  their  wives 
and  children  to  hunger  and  cold;  and  wlule 
they  are  feasting  their  partisans  with  Stnisbiu]g 
patties  and  champagne,  the  little  households  are 
going  to  ruin." 

The  visit  of  the  son  to  his  mother  is  charac- 
teristic of  both.  After  he  has  been  long  looked 
for,  and  his  mother  has  exhausted  her  inven- 
tion in  excuses  to  her  neighbors  for  his  non- 
appearance, she  finds  him  one  Sunday,  on  her 
return  from  the  church,  seated  on  the  bench  at 
her  door. 

"  He  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  bat  it 
was  a  pity  that  his  face  at  the  meeting  exhib- 
ited by  no  means  the  heartfelt  joy  that  done  on 
those  of  Katie  and  her  ^;randson.  There  was  a 
something  in  its  expression  that  was  hard  to  de- 
cipher—  it  might  DC  embarrassment  or  discon- 
tent He  gave  his  mother  a  larse  bag,  sayine 
that  was  for  her.  'You  were  always  a  good 
boy,'  said  Katie,  '  but  never  mind  me ;  do  you 
see  and  take  care  of  yourself.' 

J*  *  You  do  n't  i^eed  to  thank  me,*  said  Jolian- 
nes ;  it  wais  the  master's  wife  that  sent  it  for 
you.' 

"  *  No  I  Tou  do  n't  say  so  I  Well,  to  be  sure, 
she  must  be  a  good  woman.  What  beautiful 
pears  I  —  and  what 's  this  wrapt  up  in  paper  ? 
Bacon,  I  declare;  and  such  a  fine  fat  piece— 
Quite  a  picture.  And  to  send  this  to  me,  that 
aon't  even  know  her.  You  must  be  a  great 
favorite  with  her,  Johannes,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  done  it' " 

Johannes,  however,  will  hear  nothing  of  his 
being  a  favorite,  or  of  his  mistress's  goodness, 
and  pours  out  a  whole  torrent  of  grumblings, 
by  wnich  it  appears  that  his  lot  in  Ufe  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  his  deserts.  In  the  mean  time, 
Katie  is  exerting  her  utmost  skill  in  cookery, 
to  prepare  him  a  magnificent  banquet  of  fried 
potatoes,  pancakes,  and  bacon,  such  as  was 
seldom  seen  in  her  cottage ;  and  after  dinner 
comes  the  budget ;  and  here  the  author  takes  ' 
occasion  to  touch  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
common  error  in  domestic  education. 

"In  the  higher  classes  of  society,  or  even 
amongst  what  are  called  respectable  families, ! 
there  are  always  a  hundred  subjects  that  are 
not  to  be  talked  of  before  the  children,  who 
always  remain  in  some  measure  strangers  to  the 
affairs  of  their  own  family,  what  they  know 
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about  them  being  often  obtained  from  servants, 
or  in  some  irregular  way;  and  thence  arises 
that  total  want  of  sympathy  with  parents,  that 
oflen  makes  one's  blood  run  cola.  In  poor 
fiunilies  this  is  often  better  managed;  notning 
is  concealed  from  the  child;  indeed  he  is  a 
witness  of  the  most  of  what  is  done  and  suffered. 
He  knows  precisely  the  state  of  the  finances — 
whether  the  rent  has  been  paid  or  not —  if  not, 
how  much  is  wanting,  and  what  chance  there  is 
of  its  being  made  up ;  what  the  father  earns  — 
what  the  mother  must  spend  —  what  must  be 
bought,  and  what  sold.  Sympathy  arises  out  of 
this  intimate  knowledge ;  the  child  is  no  longer 
a  mere  parasite  plant,  but  a  living  branch  of  the 
family,  knowing  and  sharing  in  all  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  When  domestic 
affairs  are  concealed  from  the  child,  he  ^ws 
up  to  be  less  the  friend  than  the  anta«:onist  of 
his  parents ;  and,  let  us  not  deny  it,  a  bad  con- 
science is  often  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  mys- 
tery-making; —  some  family  sins,  or  a  false  posi- 
tion towards  the  world,  unsuitable  to  the  real 
circumstances,  and  which  there  is  not  courage 
to  alter." 

Katie's  great  trouble,  now  that  her  hopes  o^ 
a  good  harrest  are  entiiely  destroyed,  is  how 
to  make  up  her  rent. 

***Jfot  that  the  farmer  (her  landlord)  was 
hard  upon  her,'  she  ssud,  'but  he  would  have 
his  money.  She  had  lived  there  forty  years,  it 
is  true,  and  had  never  troubled  him ;  but  then 
he  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  him- 
self, and  those  who  had  to  spend  a  great  deal 
must,  of  course,  see  that  they  got  what  belonged 
to  them.  For  the  rest  she  was  not  afraid ;  there 
were  always  good  people  who  were  willing  to 
help  the  poor ;  so  that  she  need  n't  complain  of 
her  lot,  or  go  about  begging.' " 

Johannes  was  not  quite  so  hardened  as  not 
to  feel  something  for  lus  mother.  At  the  mo- 
ment, he  was  really  sorry  that  he  could  not 
help  her,  but  promised  that  he  would  do  rome- 
thing  very  soon  ;  that  was,  if  the  nohs  did  not 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  call  out  the  militia 
a^ain,  and  send  them  scouring  the  country 
after  the  Jesuits,  when  there  was  n't  a  Jesuit 
to  be  found :  but  it  was  all  the  same  to 
them.  They  could  sit  enjoying  themselves, 
and  did  n't  care  if  the  poor  had  to  be  eating 
ap  all  they  had,  and  other  people's  into  the 
bargain. 

^  *  Oh,  as  to  these  Jesuits,'  said  Katie,  '  never 
mind  if  they  send  you  ten  times  over.  They 
must  be  shocking  wicked  people,  almost  like 
Satan  himself.  Wherever  tney  come,  I  'm  told, 
they  take  away  people's  religion,  and  their 
money  into  the  bargam,  if  they  have  any.  As 
for  tfa«  money,  they  would  n*t  find  much  to  tiUce 
with  me ;  but  the  religion  !  Oh  1  think,  Johan- 
nes, what  would  a  poor  woman  like  me  do  with- 
out her  relimon?  So  if  they  send  you  out 
again  after  these  Jesuits,  fi^ht  'em,  Johannes,  as 
long  as  you  can  stand  over  em ;  but  then  do  n't 


be  cruel  to  'em  either.  Do  n't  forget  that  they 
are  Christians,  like  ourselves ;  and  if  you  should 
catch  one,  be  sure  you  let  him  go  again ;  but 
tell  him  to  run  away  as  fast  as  ever  he  can,  and 
never  come  in  your  way  again  —  you  hear !  * 

"  *  As  for  the  religion,  Johannes  thought,  there 
were  many  people  who  wouldn't  have  much 
more  reason  to  fear  than  his  mother  for  her 
money;  but  the  fact  was  they  wanted  to  get 
what  they  could  for  themselves,  and  we,  poor 
fellows,  have  to  bear  all  the  loss.  In  Aargaii 
there  I  lost  my  best  shirt.  I  'd  given  it  out  to 
wash,  when  all  of  a  sudden  off  we  went.  They 
promised  to  send  it  afler  me,  but  I  never  set 
eyes  on  it' 

"♦The  government  certainly  ought  to  have 

fiven  you  another  shirt,'  said  Katie ;  *■  but  who 
news,  perhaps  they  had  n't  any  themselves,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  clean  ones.' 

**  The  Gevattersmann^^^  (a  word  which  we 
must  transbte  by  Crossip  —  in  its  old  sense  of 
friendly  confidant)  is  a  kind  of  People's  An- 
nual ;  in  outward  form  a  small  pamphlet,  and 
sold  at  the  price  of  little  more  than  sixpence, 
yet  containing  what  might,  perhaps,  serve  a 
working  man  with  suggestions  for  thought  in 
his  leisure  moments  during  a  whole  year.  It 
does  not  affect  to  avoid  politics,  but  touches, 
io  homely  and  familiar  style,  generally  in  the 
form  of  comic  apologue,  on  the  most  important 
political  questions  of  the  day;  orgirts  old  pop- 
ular jokes,  improved  into  a  modem  application, 
besides  little  essays  on  points  of  morals  or 
education,  or  of  domestic  life.  The  longest 
is  a  tale  of  a  tragic  cast,  called  ''A  Battle 
for  Life  or  Death,  descriptive  of  the  mental 
struggles  of  a  peasant,  who,  steeped  in  pov- 
erty to  the  very  lips,  approaches  the  brink  of 
tremendous  guilt,  but  gradually,  by  the  most 
natural  means,  works  hunself  out  of  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  and  finds  a  refuge  and  a  home  in 
the  far  west.  As,  however,  no  sufficient  idea 
could  be  given  of  this  by  a  short  extract,  we 
prefer  presenting  "The  Gevattersmann "  in 
one  of  nis  more  playful  moods,  in  which  he 
relates  a  passage  m  the  history  of  the  Palace 
Clock  of  Residenzlingen, 

"  It  is  related  of  a  certain  savage  tribe,  that 
the  chief,  every  morning  before  the  sun  arose, 
seized  his  lance  and  pointed  out  to  the  luminary 
the  path  he  was  to  follow  in  his  course  through 
the  day.  Pointing  to  the  east,  he  said,  *■  There, 
sun,  thou  slialt  arise ; '  and  then,  turning  to  the 
west,  '  and  there  shalt  thou  set'  By  this  means 
he  persuaded  his  warriors  that  he  ruled  the 
world;  for  the  sun  always  followed  the  path 
which  had  been  pointed  out. 

**  That  was  a  piece  of  state-craft  in  the  sav- 
age chief;  but  in  civilized  countries,  where 
there  are  people  who  wear  white  gloves  and  gold 
embroidered  collars,  things  must  be  managed 
mor^  cleverly. 

**  The  city  and  capital  of  Little  Residenzlin- 


gen  is,  of  course,  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a 
royal  family ;  and  this  family,  ^  IHe  Herrschaf' 
ten'  —  that  is,  *  The  Masters,'  as  they  are  called 
— have  always  been  in  tne  habit  of  dining  at 
three  o'clock,  and  in  old  times  they  kept  a  pub- 
lic table  —  that  is,  a  table  to  which  every  sub- 
ject might  come,  not  to  eat,  of  course,  but  to  see 
the  princes  eat,  and  to  make  sure  that  they  did 
it  just  like  other  men.  It  seems,  however,  that 
in  the  winter  the  royal  family  found  this  hour  of 
three  rather  too  late  for  dinner,  for  they  wished 
always  to  dine  by  daylight  A  great  question 
now  arose  —  how  this  was  to  be  managed  ?  A 
raw  young  fellow,  who  had  no  experience  in 
court  affairs,  thought  it  was  very  simple,  and 
said,  *  Can 't  they  dine  at  two  ?  *  But  there 
was  almost  a  scream  at  this  revolutionary  sug- 
gestion. *  What 's  to  become  of  us  ? '  said  the 
courtiers;  *  what's  to  become  of  the  world,  if 
the  ancient  order  of  things  b  to  be  overturned 
in  this  way  ? ' 

^^  Then  an  old  Hofrath  arose,  and  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  waving  his  silk  pocket  hand- 
kerchief like  a  banner,  ^d,  ^  It  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  pretensions  of  mere 
learned  men  to  fix  the  time  is  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  presumption.  We  alone,  your  high- 
ness, have  a  right  to  settle  what  is  the  time  of 
day.' 

^'This  speech  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  orders  were  immediately  given  that 
all  the  church  clocks  should  be  put  an  hour 
forward ;  but  it  was  to  be  done  quite  auietly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  when  everyoody  was 
asleep ;  for  above  all  things,  in  a  well-regulated 


state,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

**No  one  knew  anything;  of  the  great  progress 
that  had  been  made  during  the  night ;  but  in 
the  morning  there  was  terrible  confunon  in 
Little  Beaidenzlingen,  for  all  the  maid-servants, 
it  seemed,  lay  a-bed  too  long,  and  all  the  bovi 
were  too  late  at  school,  and  all  the  parlor  clocks 
and  watches  were  wrong,  and  had  to  be  set 
Next  winter,  however,  government  was  wiser 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  altering  the  dme  by  an 
hour  all  at  once  ;  they  did  it  by  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  noticed ;  if  a 
stranger  came  to  the  capitalt  his  watch  was,  of 
course,  found  to  be  different  from  those  of  Lit- 
tle Residenz^ngen,  but  he  got  so  unmercifully 
laughed  at  that  he  was  glad  to  alter  it  — just  as 
some  people  do  their  consciences,  when  they 
differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Things  went  on  very  smoothly  fbr  some  y^ars ; 
but  now  came  a  terrible  change  in  the  poration 
of  affairs  at  Little  Residenzlingen.  A  railroad 
was  made  to  it ;  and  lo  1  it  appeared  that  for 
years  toother  all  the  clocks  nad  been  wron& 
llie  ministers  set  on  foot  negotiations  with  all 
the  neighboring  courts,  to  get  them  to  a^ree 
to  their  reckoning  of  time,  and  even  triea  to 
organize  a  secret  conspiracy  among  the  sextons, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  clocks ;  but  it  was  all 
of  no  use ;  and  so  the  ministry  h£  Residenzlin- 
gen resigned,  for  they  declared  it  was  all  over 
with  them  if  the  people  should  once  come  to 
know  really  what  o  clock  it  was."  —  Westminster 
Review. 
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The  Oonguerors  of  the  New  World  and  their 
Bondsmen :  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Prin- 
cipal  Events  which  led  to  Negro  Slavery 
in  the  West  Indies  ar*d  America.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  '*  The 
Claims  of  Labour,"  &c.  VoL  I.  Pick- 
ering. 

A  real  history  of  skverj  is  a  desideratmn 
in  literature.  The  writer  who  shall  give  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  progress  of  this 
strange  social  institution  —  showing  its  na- 
ture and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  found  pre- 
vailing at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  ages, — 
tracing  its  history  through  the  great  states  of 
antiquity,  in  all  the  conditions  of  society  and 
in  the  midst  of  changing  ethics  and  religious 
creeds,  the  influence  of  civilization  upon  it, 
the  causes  of  its  decline,  and^  the  certainty  of 
its  extinction, — ^will  make  a  reputation  for 


himself,  and  add  a  most  instructive  and  valuar 
ble  book  to  the  historical  libranr.  Conside^ 
ing  the  absorbing  interest  whicn  attaches  to 
the  subject,  the  amplitude  of  the  existing  ma- 
terials for  such  a  work,  and  its  great  impor- 
tance as  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Soci- 
ety, it  is  matter  of  some  wonder  that  no  one 
has  as  yet  devoted  himself  to  the  task.  Here 
is  a  theme  fit  for  the  greatest  mind  to  grapple 
with ;  a  subject  grand  and  vast  as  Gibbon's, 
—  abounding  in  dramatic  variety,  —  touching 
all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  civilization  of 
the  Greek  to  the  savagedom  of  the  Congoan, 
having  upon  its  stage  the  utmost  contrasts  of 
persons  and  character,  from  Samlx>  the  dark 
up  to  Plato  the  divine,  weaving  itself  into  all 
the  great  systems  of  law  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  connecting  itself  with  the  domestic  phase 
of  all  history.  Of  course,  a  theme  like  this 
daunts  by  its  vastness  as  much  as  it  excites^ 


The  task  would  be  not  less  diffiealt  to  do  than 
noble  when  done.  Industry  in  working  data, 
skill  in  narration,  constructive  power  in  mak- 
ing out  one  story  from  a  multitude  of  widely- 
scattered  fragments,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
more  ordinary  qualities  that  such  a  work 
would  demand  in  the  person  who  should  at- 
tempt it.  He  must  have,  also,  a  large  and 
eclectic  mind,  free  from  the  thraldom  of  peri- 
odic modes  of  thought,  and  above  the  region  of 
merely  conventional  morals ;  a  reason  cool  and 
judicial,  wedded  to  no  intolerant  system,  but 
({uick  to  find  and  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
elements  of  good  necessarily  inhering  in  all 
long-lived  institutions. 

Whether  the  author  before  us  possesses 
these  qualities,  we  are  not  about  to  discuss. 
The  framk  avowals  of  his  Preface  afford  some 
hints  by  which  the  reader  may  judge.  He 
has  not  attempted  the  large  thesis  of  which  we 
have  sketched  the  outline;  even  when  com- 
pleted his  work  will  be  only  a  monograph  — 
the  history  of  one  aspect  and  epoch  of  slav- 
ery, the  skveiy  dealt  in  at  Exeter  Hall.  The 
book,  at  best,  will  be  only  a  fragment;  and 
a  fragment  which  can  be  ill  understood  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  precedents  of  the 
thing  described.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of 
society  the  history  of  slavery  has  a  sort  of 
unity  —  like  the  history  of  a  science,  of  art, 
or  of  law — which  is  necessary  to  its  thorough 
comprehension.  Without  tracing  the  past  of 
an  institution,  without  knowing  the  course  of 
its  evolution,  it  is  profitless  to  study  its  pres- 
ent. How  unintelligible,  for  example,  would 
be  the  annals  of  astronomy  in  America  writ- 
ten without  any  reference  to  the  prior  astro- 
nomical studies  of  Egypt,  Greece,  England, 
Germany,  and  so  forth !  Tet  this  is  precisely 
what  is  hero  done  in  the  matter  of  slavery. 
Now,  this  is  no  more  indigenous  to  the  Ameri- 
can soil  than  that :  nay,  the  institution  has  had 
a  wider  diffusion  and  a  larger  share  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  lands  —  ancient  and  middle-age 
—  than  the  science.  To  confine  the  view  of  it 
to  one  country  or  to  one  age',  is  to  commit  a 
groat  historical  anachronism.  It  is  to  put  a 
special  fact  in  the  place  of  a  general  law,  —  to 
invest  one  age  with  the  responsibility  of  an  evil 
which  belones  to  all  ages,  —  and  to  cast  the 
odium  of  a  foul  practice  upon  a  nation  which 
inherited,  but  did  not  create  it.  This  is  unfair 
and  unphilosophieal.  To  write  of  Negro  slav- 
ery as  if  the  negroes  were  the  first  servile  race, 
and  the  New  World  the  first  land  loaded  mih 
the  curse  of  helotry,  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is 
false, — for  it  disturbs  the  faith  of  the  un- 
learned in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
mankind.  History  cannot  be  cut  up  into 
squares  and  fragments.    For  ourselves,  we 


prefer  no  information  to  mi&-infonnation :  and, 
m  its  present  form,  we  think  this  account  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  New  World  and  their 
bondsmen  quite  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good. 

We  are  aware  that  the  writer  may  say, 
his  plan  did  not  include  the  history  which 
we  demand ;  his  object  being  only  to  show 
how  the  Black  race  came  into  America. 
Perhaps,  though  we  might  have  better  ap- 
proved of  a  design  somewhat  less  locally  lim- 
ited, we  have  no  right  to  object  to  this. 
The  author  follows  his  own  idea :  we  must 
suppose  that  he  presents  his  subject  in  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  complete  and  attractive  form. 
But  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of,  and  to 
warn  the  reader  against,  the  one-sidedness 
with  which  this  is  done.  In  his  Dedication 
the  author  says  that  before  studying  the  sub- 
ject specially  for  this  work,  he  had  *'  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  well- 
known  facts  of  the  case.  This  assurance  we 
can  readily  accept — as  well  horn  the  implied 
as  from  the  asserted  evidence.  But  we  might 
not  unreasonably  have  expected  that  the  man 
who  proposed  to  chronicle  the  events  of  an  in- 
stitution as  old  as  history  and  universal  as  the 
ancient  world,  would  have  dipped  into  the 
pages  of  a  few  of  the  great  nistorians  and 
jurists  of  antiquity,  and  have  told  his  readers 
out  of  them  that  slavery  did  exist  in  the 
world,  before  the  discoveries  of  lower  Africa 
and  America,  in  various  shapes,  and  that  those 
important  discoveries  only  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  a  traffic  already  well  known. 

When  every  allowance  which  the  severest 
regard  to  historic  truth  demands,  is  made,  a 
vast  weight  of  opprobrium  still  rests  upon 
Spain  and  Spaniards :  —  they  cannot  afford  to 
have  any  injustice  done  to  them.  Our  author 
begins  his  account  by  a  long,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  superfluous  detail  of  the  course  of 
Portuguese  discovery  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  markine  the  periods  when  the  Negro 
first  came,  in  his  own  country,  into  contact 
with  Europeans,  and  the  first  dawnings  of 
the  slave  trade.  A  few  lines  would  have 
conveyed  all  the  information  on  this  subject 
really  to  the  point;  the  remainder  of  the 
space  might  have  been  much  more  profitably 
employed  in  showing  how  the  idea  of  slavery 
was  inwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  Iberian 
mind.  It  was  so ;  and  the  trade  in  negroes 
grew  up  in  Spain  with  no  violence  whatever  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  the  palmiest 
days  of  Hellenic  civilization  and  Boman  do- 
minion, this  institution  previuled  universally. 
Lycurgus  sanctioned,  the  decemvirs  recog- 
nized, its  existence.  Christtanily  did  not  for- 
bid it    Mohammed  found  it  prevailing,  and 
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did  not  oppose  it.  An  oriental  can  barely  yet 
coiiCcive  of  a  society  without  it.  It  was  a  so- 
cial condition,  as  well  as  a  political  order. 
Tlio  liighcst  races  and  the  supremest  intellects 
were  sometimes  involved  in  it.  Greeks  were 
slaves  in  Greece,  and  Italians  in  Italy.  Re- 
verses in  wars  gave  armies  —  nations,  even  — 
unto  bondage.  No  man  was  exempt  from 
such  a  fate,  —  and  it  was  calmly  submitted  to 
because  the  practice  was  universal.  Had  any 
of  the  Southern  races  —  Hellenes,  Carthagin- 
ians, Romans,  Arabians — permanently  main- 
tained dominion  over  the  world,  slavery  would 
perhaps  have  been  its  perpetual  heirdom. 

Its  death-blow  came  from  the  North.  The 
hardy  warriors  from  the  German  forests  and 
Scandinavian  seas,  brought  into  the  struggles 
of  an  expiring  civilization  new  elements  of  do- 
mestic life,  which  cut  the  root  of  all  servile 
conditions,  and  gradually^  where  their  sway 
was  most  complete,  emancipated  the  helot 
class.  This  process,  however,  even  in  the 
countries  most  thickly  settled  by  the  Northern 
races,  was  not  rapid.  It  passed  through  vari- 
ous stages,  from  absolute  slavery,  through 
serfdom  and  villeinage,  up  to  the  dignity  of 
freedom.  In  the  South  of  Europe,  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  slave  system  remained  much 
longer ;  and  while  as  yet  all  was  chaotic  and 
confused,  the  Arab  conquerors — an  Oriental 
race,  to  whom  slavery  was  an  historical  insti- 
tution—  swept  along  the  African  coasts  and 
fixed  themselves  in  the  European  peninsula. 
To  the  long  conflicts  of  the  Moors  and  Span- 
iards for  the  possession  of  the  country,  may, 
perhaps,  be  ascribed  the  long  continuance  of 
slavery  in  Western  Europe.  The  rival  races 
made  slaves  of  each  other;  each  warrior,  as 
he  went  forth  to  battle,  looked  to  that  condi- 
tion as  one  of  hb  probable  contingencies,  and 
regarded  it  with  no  greater  dresd  than  any 
other  of  the  accidents  of  war.  It  was  the 
same  with  every  other  people  in  conflict  with 
the  Ottoman — but,  of  course,  would  be  least 
cared  for  by  those  bom  to  its  contemplation 
and  constantly  in  fiioe  of  it,  like  the  Spaniards. 
To  them  it  had  few  horrors,  dther  to  inflict  or 
to  endure. 

The  Moors,  holding  empire  both  in  Spain 
and  Africa,  carried  on  a  large  and  lucrative 
traffic  in  negroes  long  before  any  European 
state  had  the  means  of  entering  it.  They  ex- 
changed their  Barbary  horses  for  nenoes,  at 
the  town  of  Hoden,  beyond  cape  Blanco — 
getting  from  ten  to  eighteen  for  each  horse, — 
and  carried  them  to  the  markets  of  Turin, 
Sicily,  and  Seville,  where  they  brought  vast 
profits;  it  being  a  point  of  pride  with  the 
wealthy  Christians  to  have  their  households 
crowded  with  the  sable  skins.   After  tlie  Moors 


were  driven  out  of  Spain,  the  sentiment  and 
habitual  feeling  which  sanctioned  the  trade  in  j 
man,  the  property  in  human  blood,  began  to 
give  way :  but  the  eradication  of  a  national 
idea  domesticated  for  many  centuries,  and  ; 
never  entirely  foreign,  was,  of  oonrse,  verj  | 
mdual ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,   tibe  New  | 
World  was  discovered,  and  the  Spaniards  ca^ 
ried  to  it  and  established  in  the  emmre  which 
they  founded  there  the  political  and  domestic 
institutions  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  ' 
at  home.     However  unjust  and  how  disastrous  j 
soever  these  institutions  proved,  we  must  not, 
as  we  have  said,  charge  the  sin  and  guilt  of , 
them  home  to  the  men  of  that  day.     Tbej 
perpetuated  —  and  without  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  its  guilt — the  inheritance  which  their 
fathers  had  left  them.     So  much  blame  at- 
taches to  them  for  the  use  which  they  made  of 
their  mastery  —  the  extermination  of  the  na- 
tives by  fire   and  sword,  by  starvation  and  | 
compelled  labor,  by  wanton  waste  and  deadly 
cruelty,  by  the  torch,  the  matchlock,  and  the 
bloodhound,  —  that  we  need  not  heap  upon 
them  the  sins  of  others. 

That  the  institution  of  slavery  was  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  moral  sense,  the  reliipous  feel- 
ing, or  the  intelligence  of  that  age,  our  author 
furnishes  abundant  proofs.  The  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  pen^nages  sanctioned  it — 
Columbus,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal.  In  an  analysb  of  one  of 
the  Discoverer's  despatches  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  from  Hispaniola  we  read.  — 

"  Columbus  now  teaches  upon  a  matter  which 
intimately  concerns  our  subject.  He  desires  An- 
tonio de  Torres  to  inform  their  Highnesses  that 
he  has  sent  home  some  Indians  from  the  Canni- 
bal islands  as  slaves,  to  be  taught  Castilian,  and 
to  serve  afterwards  as  interpaeters,  so  that  the 
work  of  conversion  may  go  on.  His  arguments 
in  support  of  this  proceeding  are  weighty.  He 
speaks  of  the  cood  that  it  will  be  to  take  these 
people  away  m>m  Cannibalism,  and  to  have 
them  baptized,  that  so  they  will  gain  their  souls, 
as  he  expresses  it  Then,  too,  with  regaid  to 
tho  other  Indians,  he  says,  we  shall  have  great 
credit  from  them  seei^  that  we  can  capture  and 
make  slaves  of  these  Cannibals  of  whom  they, 
the  peaceable  Indians,  entertain  so  great  a  fear. 
Such  arguments  must  be  allowed  to  have  much 
force  in  them ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er many  of  those  persons  who  are,  in  these  da)'?, 
the  strongest  opponents  of  slavery,  would  then 
have  had  that  perception  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger of  it  which  Los  Reyes  appear  to  have  en- 
tertained, from  their  answer  to  this  part  of  the 
document.  *  This  is  very  well,  and  so  it  roust 
be  done;  but  let  the  Admiral  see  whether  it 
could  not  be  managed  there/  (i.  e.  in  the  Canni- 
bal islands)  'that  they  should  be  brought  to  ovr 
sacred  Catholic  Faith,  and  the  same  thing  ^ 
the  Indians  of  those  islands  where  he  is.'    The 
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Admiral's  despatch  in  the  next  paragraph  goes 
much  further :  he  boldly  sasgests  that  for  the 
advantage  of  the  souls  of  ^se  Cannibal  In- 
dians, the  more  of  them  that  could  be  taken  the 
better ;  and  that  considering  what  quantities  of 
!  lire  stock  and  other  things  were  necessary  for 
the  madntenance  of  the  Colony,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  caraveU  should  be  sent  each  year  with 
these  necessary  thinss,  and  the  cai^oes  be  paid 
for  in  slaves  taken  m>m  amongst  the  Cannioals. 
lie  touches  a^ain  on  the  good  mat  will  be  done 
to  the  Cannibals  themselves;  alludes  to  the 
Customs  duties  that  their  Highnesses  may  levy 
upon  them ;  and  concludes  by  desiring  Antonio 
de  Torres  to  send,  or  bring,  an  answer,  ^  be- 
canse  the  preparations  here'  ^fbr  capturing 
these  cannibals)  *  may  be  made  with  more  con& 
dence,  if  the  scheme  seem  good  to  their  high- 
nesses.' A  more  distinct  proposition  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  slave  trade  was  never  made, 
though  we  must  do  Columbus  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve tfaatt  his  modves  were  right  in  his  own 
eyes." 

Columbus  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
African  coasts,  and  had  there  and  elsewhere 
been  accustomed  to  slavery  ;  his  motives,  how- 
erer,  — for  he  was  an  eminently  wise  and 
just  man  for  his  ase,  —  were  to  convert  these 
slaves  to  Christianity  and  to  civilization.  How 
far  man  has  a  right  to  do  this —  to  enslave  the 
body  under  the  pretence  of  saving  the  soul  of 
his  fellow-creature  —  is  a  point  which  we  are 
not  to  discuss  here.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the 
world  has  made  up  its  mind — and  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Discoverer.  That  Colum- 
bus proceeded  on,  for  him,  sufficing  reasons, 
we  need  not  doubt — though  his  argument 
may  be  unsound.  We  do  not  visit  him  with 
penal  censures  because  his  social  ideas  were 
not  those  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  any  more 
than  we  would  denounce  Plato  for  the  differ- 
ence between  our  ethics  and  his.  Great  men 
belong  only  to  their  ages,  —  and  are,  like 
events,  historical. 

The  connection  of  Columbus  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  slaveiy  in  America  is  strongly 
brought  out  by  our  author, — rather  too 
strongly  we  think ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  participation  in  the  matter.  At  first, 
only  prisoners  taken  in  war  were  enslaved  —  a 
custom  to  which  the  conquerors  had  long  been 
inured.  But  when  more  laborers  were  want- 
ing, pretexts  for  hostilities  were  easily  found, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  were 
cleared  off  and  sent  to  work  the  mines,  where 
tbey  perished  yearly  bv  thousands,  lliis  was 
in  the  time  of  Ovando  s  government,  after  the 
diseraoe  and  recall  of  Columbus.  Events  in 
Italy  also  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  poor  abo- 
rigines.— 

*'  The  tioabloas  and  perplexed  times  in  Spain 
from  Xsabella's  death  to  Ferdinand's  return  mm 


Naples  to  take  the  Begency,  and  for  some  time 
after,  must  have  maae  many  suitors  for  royal 
fUvor  whom  it  were  hard  to  deny.  Ferdinand 
was  not  fond  of  giving,  and  with  the  great  and 
costly  affairs  he  was  engaged  in,  seldom  had 
much  to  give.  Indians,  however,  were  now 
a  sort  of  money.  The  courtiers  asked  for  re- 
partimentos  of  Indians — some  purposing  to  go 
themselves  to  Ilispaniola  and  push  toeir  fortunes 
there,  and  others  intending  merely  to  farm  their 
Indians  out,  as  absentee  proprietors.  Ferdinand 
did  not  resist  these  applications ;  and  though  the 
Governor  Ovando,  probably  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  alive  to  the  inconvenience,  remon- 
strated as  much  as  he  dared,  especially  ag^nst 
absentee  proprietors,  there  were  many  cases  in 
,  which  he  must  have  been  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  mania  for  gold  finding  was  now  probably  at 
its  height ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Indian  life  pro- 
portionately great." 

Indians  soon  becoming  scarce  in  the  island, 
it  became  necessary  to  import  laborers  from 
elsewhere.  As  yet  the  idea  of  transferring 
the  sable  servitors  of  the  Spanish  grandees  to 
the  mines  of  Hispaniola  had  not  occurred :  — 
but  workers  must  be  had  or  the  mines  would 
be  profitless, — and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
they  were  obtained. — 

**  Ferdinand  was  told  that  the  Lucayan  islands 
were  full  of  Indians ;  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  bring  them  to  Hi^aniola  ^  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  preaching  and  political 
customs  which  the  Indians  in  Hispaniola  en- 
joyed. *  Besides,  they  might  assist  in  getting 
gold,  and  the  King  be  much  served.'  The  King 
gave  a  license.  The  first  Spaniards  who  went 
to  entrap  these  poor  Lucayans  did  it  in  a  way 
that  brings  to  mind  our  English  proverb—* 
*  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk'  —  for  they 
told  these  simple  people  that  they  had  come 
from  the  heaven  of  their  ancestors,  where  these 
ancestors  and  all  whom  the  Indians  had  loved  in 
life  were  now  drinking  in  the  delights  of 
heavenly  ease :  and  these  good  Spaniard  would 
take  the  Lucayans  in  their  slnps  to  join  their 
much-loved  ancestors,  and  dearer  ones  than  an- 
cestors who  had  gone  thither.  We  may  fancy 
how  thie  more  siniple  amongst  them,  lone  women 
and  those  who  felt  this  £fe  to  be  somewhat 
dreary,  crowded  round  the  ships  which  were  to 
take  them  to  the  rc^ons  of  the  blest  I  picture 
to  myself  some  sad  Lidian,  not  without  his  doubts 
of  these  Spanish  inducements,  but  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  regaining  the  loved  past,  and 
saying  like  King  Arthur  to  nis  friend  Sir  Bedi- 
vere  upon  the  shore. 


I  am  going  a  long  waj 
Wftb  tbtM  tfaofu  aeett if  indeed  I  go~— . 

e>r  all  mj  mind  ia  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
«lM  iaUnd  valley  of  AvilHon ; 
Wbere  fall*  nor  rain,  or  hail,  or  aav  aooir, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  It  lies 
Deen^iBMidow'd.  happy,  fair  with  occhardFlswDi 
And  bowoiT  hollowa  crown'd  with  sununer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grierooi  woynd. 

^M/nd  TkH»y$on.    *  MorU  iPArtkm,^  vol.  2,  p.  U. 


This  hideous  pretence  of  the  Spaniards  did  its 
work ;  but  there  were  other  devices,  not  meii- 
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tioned  to  ns,  which  were  afterwards  adopted ; 
and  the  end  was,  that  in  five  jevn  forty  thous- 
and of  these  deluded  Lucayana  were  carried  to 
Hispaniola.  Most  men  in  the  course  of  their 
lives  have  rude  awakenments  which  may  enable 
them  to  form  some  notion  of  what  it  was  to 
come  down  from  the  hope  of  immediate  para- 
dine  to  working  as  a  slave  in  a  mine.  Some 
lived  on  in  patient  despair ;  others  of  fiercer  na- 
ture, refusing  sustenance,  and  flying  to  dark 
caves  and  unfrequented  places,  poured  forth 
their  lives,  and  we  may  hope  were  now,  indeed, 
with  the  blest  Others  of  more  force  and  prac- 
tical eneigy, '  peradventure  the  wisest,*  as  reter 
Mar^  sa^s,  made  escape  to  the  northerly  parts 
of  Hispaniola,  and  there  with  *  arms  outstretched' 
towards  their  country,  lived  at  least  to  drink  in 
the  breezes  from  tneir  native  lands.  Thoee 
lands  were  now  paradise  to  them." 

This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  monk 
Ovando's  government.  He  gare  place  to 
Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  Discoverer.  Bat 
things  did  not  improve  much  in  consequence 
of  the  change.  We  have  noticed  that  the 
chief  motive  which  Columbus  had  in  taking 
possesfflon  of  the  natives,  was  to  convert  them : 
—  this  motive  was  also  avowed  by  the  King 
and  Queen.  Of  the  way  in  which  converts 
were  sought  to  be  made  we  have  an  instance  in 
one  of  the  proclamations  of  Ojeda,  —  which, 
after  setting  fbrth  that  the  Pope  had  given  to 
the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  &c  ,  sovereign 
power  and  dominion  over  the  New  World,  to 
christianize  and  to  rule  it,  goes  on  to  say  — 

^  *  Wherefore  I  entreat  and  re(|uire  vou,'  says 
Ojeda,  or  an^  other  privateering  discoverer, 
*  that^afler  taking  due  time  to  consider  this,  you 
acknowledge  the  '  church '  as  sovereign  lady  of 
the  worid  and  the  Pope  in  her  name,  and  His 


Majesty,  in  hb  place  as  Lord  of  these  ides  and 
continent,  and  receive  these  religions  men.  If 
you  do,  his  Majesty  will  greet  you  with  all  love 
and  affection,  and  leave  you  your  wives  and 
children  fV'ee,  and  will  give  you  many  privileges 
and  exemptions.  But  if  you  do  not,  by  ue 
help  of  God  I  will  enter  with  power  into  yonr 
land  and  will  subdue  you,  ana  will  take  voor 
wives  and  children  and  make  slaves  of  them, 
and  sell  them  as  such,  and  take  all  your  goods 
and  do  you  all  the  mischief  I  can,  as  to  vassals 
that  do  not  obey  and  will  not  receive  their  Lord." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  terms 
of  this  proclamation,  even  out  of  the  moet 
intolerant  reigns  of  Mohammedan  sovereigns : 
after  this,  we  do  not  marvel  to  find  Spanish 
soldiers  gravely  hanging  thirteen  natives,  as 
Las  Casas  says,  **  in  honor  and  reverence  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  his  twelve  Apostles." — 
As  yet,  the  history  before  us  is  brought  down 
only  to  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  Bur- 
gos. Another  volume  is  expected  to  com- 
plete the  narrative.  Should  a  second  edition 
oe  called  for,  we  would  counsel  its  author  jet 
to  give  some  account  of  the  older  slavery 
which  existed  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
the  Peninsula,  before  the  discovery  either  of 
the  New  World  or  of  Negroland.  Such  an 
addition  is  necessarv  to  the  completeness  of 
his  plan — to  the  unity  and  oonsecutiveness  of 
history  —  to  the  &ir  apportionment  of  praise 
and  blame — and  to  the  clear  nndcr^anding 
of  the  question.  The  portion  of  the  sabject 
really  treated  of  is  touched  with  care,  ^>od 
taste,  and  correct  feeling.  The  book  is  not 
unlikely  to  become  popular,  —  and  we  would 
therefore  desire  to  have  it  as  complete  as 
possible.  —  Athetueum. 


THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  GENIUS. 


In  the  busy  haunts  of  crowded  cities  it  is 
often  refreshing  to  the  mind  to  withdraw  its 
thoughts  from  the  actual  and  present,  and  to 
recaU  the  memories  of  those  men  of  genius 
whose  lives  have  been  connected  with  the  par- 
ticular locality.  The  huny  of  business,  and 
the  perpetual  flow  of  the  stream  of  human 
life,  are  there,  however,  a  powerful  interrup- 
tion to  such  contemplations.  In  the  quietuae 
of  rural  seenery  wo  trace  more  uninterruptedly 
and  agreeably  the  fix)tprint8  of  genius,  live 
again  in  old  memories,  and  realize  and  luxuri- 
ate in  the  nast.  This  was  strikingly  experi- 
enced by  a  httle  party  wbo,  on  a  calm  autumn 


day  last  year,  set  out  from  the  qcdet  old  town 
of  Abingdon,  for  a  ramble  of  a  few  miles  into 
the  adjacent  country. 

Neither  Abingdon  nor    its    neighborhood 
boasts  any  marvellous  beauties ;   indeed,  the 

Srofessed  connoisseur  (not  lover — ^that  is  a 
i^rent  character)  of  the  picturesque  would 
pass  the  locality  altogether  as  uninteresting. 
Abingdon  is  a  genuine  old  town,  with  many 
genuine  old  defects — such  as  narrow  streets 
ul-drained,  and  inconvenient  houses  ill-venti- 
lated.  However  wise  m  their  generation  the 
monks  of  the  rich  abbey  that  gave  its  name 
to  the  town  might  have  been  in  seleetiiig  for 
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ibelr  dwelling  a  sweeping  yalley  abounding  in 
rich  pastures,  watered  by  the  .silver  Thames 
(really  a  silver  stream  here),  yet  the  position 
was  not  very  good  for  a  town,  inasmuch  as 
damp  and  dirt  for  many  months  of  every  year 
are  the  consequence  of  the  low  situation,  and 
fever  and  ague  necessarily  the  frequent  result. 
The  country  round,  though  often  under  water 
for  some  weeks  of  autumn  and  spring  is,  when 
the  weather  proves  propitious,  luxuriant  and 
lovelv.  No  marvels  of  nature  are  displayed ; 
but  the  calm,  tranquil,  rural  beauty  of  fields, 
richly  fertile,  amply  compensates  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  wild  and  wonderful.  Certain  it 
is  that  our  rambling  party,  when  looking  on 
tboee  pleasant  undulations,  covered  by  fine 
postures  and  graceful  clumps  of  trees  in  their 
autumn  decorations  of  the  '*  kindling,  not  the 
fading  leaf,"  did  not  compUiin  of  the  absence 
of  lofty  hills  and  gorgeous  forests.  They 
adopted  the  sound  practical  philosophy  of 
placing  its  full  value  on  the  scene  around 
them. 

A  gentle  eminence  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  from  Abingdon,  ushered  the  party  into  a 
strangling  and  most  secluded  village.  Many 
*  of  the  houses  looked  nearly  coeval  with  the 
ancient  church,  whose  gray,  massive  turret 
rose  in  the  midst  like  the  hoary  head  of  a  ven- 
erable patriarch  surrounded  by  his  kindred. 

"  This  is  Cumnor,"  said  an  old  gentleman, 
the  leader  of  our  party. 

''  Gumnor  I "  exclaimed  the  delighted  voices 
of  the  younger  folks. 

Then  came  thoughts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  of  those  personages  who  were  cold,  rigid 
forms  in  the  statue-gallery  of  history,  until, 
touched  by  the  Promethean  fire  of  his  genius, 
they  started  into  vitality,  and  became  living 
men  and  women,  connected  with  our  intellect 
and  sympathies  forever. 

"  This,  then,  is  Cumnor !  the  place  once 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  given  at 
the  Reformation  to  the  Dudley  family,  and  the 
ill-fated  residence  of  Amy  Hobsart.  At  all 
events,  if  we  cannot  trace  the  remains  of  any 
of  the  characters  Sir  Walter  Scott  introduced 
into  his  beautiful  novel  of  Kenil worth,  yet  we 
can  plainly  discern  the  footprmts  of  his  genius 
here." 

"  Yes,"  said  our  aged  friend,  with  kindling 
enthusiasm  ;  *'  look !  there  swings^  the  sign  of 
Giles  Grosslmg's  hostel,  where  the  story  opens. " 

And  sure  enough  there  was  the  rude  por- 
traiture of  the  Bear  and  Bagged  Staff— the 
cognisance  of  the  Dudley's-— on  the  sign-board 
before  us.  Much  to  the  advantage  of  the  vil- 
lage inn  most  it  have  been  that  the  great 
master  of  fietiim  should  so  accurately  have  at- 
tended to  local  details.     Many  a  party  of  Ox- 
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ford  students  and  others  have  startled  the 
solitudes  of  Cumnor  with  their  visits  ance 
genius  stamped  its  mark  there.  I^avins;  our 
conveyance  at  the  ancient  hostel,  we  explored 
all  that  remained  of  the  dismal  dwelling  of 
Cumnor  Place.  Every  vestige  of  the  house  is 
gone,  and  the  mere  outlines  of  the  grounds 
adjoining  the  church  are  all  that  remain  to  satr 
isfy  the  curiguty  of  the  visitor.  The  church 
was  our  next  object  of  attention.  Some  fears 
were  entertained  that  we  must  depart  without 
entering  it,  as  the  clerk  or  sexton  could  not  be 
found.  But  after  lingering  for  a  while  in  the 
church-yard,  looking  at  some  fine  old  trees, 
whose  branches  might  perchance  have  cast 
their  shade  over  the  head  of  the  lovely  lady, 
the  unloved,  neglected  wife,  who  had  really 
dwelt  and  mysteriously  died  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, we  entered  the  ancient  village  sanctuary. 
A  single  aisle  and  chancel  comprise  its  extent. 
The  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  visitors  is  a 
tomb  within  the  altar  rails,  at  the  side  of  the  com- 
munion table,  with4he  name  of  Anthony  Foster 
inscribed  thereon.  We  approached  the  spot  with 
something  of  mingled  surprise  and  loathing ; 
but  imagination  received  a  wholesome  check 
when  brought  into  communion  with  the  actual. 
Effigies  of  Anthony  Foster,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  are  in  good  preservation  on  the 
tomb.  By  the  inscription,  we  learned  that 
Anthony  Foster  was  the  younger  son  of  a  no- 
ble family,  and  that  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Reginald  Williams,  whose  tomb  was  pointed 
out  on  the  pavement  of  the  altar.  There  is  no 
circumstance  whatever  to  show  that  he  was  the 
wretch  which  the  novelist  makes  him. 

It  is  possible  that  the  feelings  of  our  party 
may  not  be  shared  by  others ;  for  with  all  our 
veneration  for  Scott,  the  sentiment  of  dissatis- 
faction was  spontaneous  and  general  after  vis- 
iting this  tomb.  We  seemed  at  once  agreed 
that  Sir  Walter  had  exceeded  tbe  license,  and 
outstepped  the  prerogative  of  fiction,  in  attach- 
ing such  a  character  as  he  has  done  to  the 
name  of  the  individual  whose  monument  was 
before  us.  Every  fact  seemed  disUncfly  to 
contrast  with  the  fiction,  except  the  fact  of 
name.  '*  'Tony  Fire-the-fiigot,"  who  is  repre- 
sented as  having  applied  the  torch  to  the  pyre 
that  consumed  Latimer  and  Ridley;  'Tony, 
the  &ther  of  one  sweet  daughter,  who  dis- 
claimed his  nature ;  Tony,  the  hypocrite  and 
murderer ;  'Tony,  dying  by  the  fearful  judg- 
ment of  Heaveur-^l  combined,  form  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  painful  portraits  of  un- 
redeemed villiany  which  the  genius  of  Scott 
has  depicted.  Here,  in  this  Christian  sanctu- 
ary, was  a  man  of  apparently  fair  fame,  a  hus- 
band, and  father  of  a  family,  held  up  forever 
to  execration,  as  a  monster  of  iniquity !     To 


exaggerate  the  good  qualities  of  departed  his- 
torical characters  may  mislead,  though  it  cannot 
greatly  injure ;  but  if  we  connect  such  ideas 
as  those  called  up  by  'Tony  Foster's  name, 
witih  an  actual  tomb,  in  order  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  local  exactness  and  accuracy  of 
detail,  it  is  surely  an  outrage  upon  the  dead 
from  which  the  conscientious  mind  must  recoil. 

We  left  the  tomb  and  church  of  Cumnor, 
saying,  **  Certainly  the  monumental  brass  that 
has  so  well  preserved  Anthony  Foster's  name 
has  been,  by  its  durability,  an  injurious  me- 
mento. Had  his  name  been  carved  on  humble 
freestone,  it  would  have  wasted  away  from 
men's  eyes  as  his  life  did  from  their  memo- 
ries, and  no  mighty  seer  had  then  dragged 
his  name  from  obscurity  to  stamp  it  with  in- 
delible infamy." 

The  name  of  Lamboume  is  familiar  in  Cum- 
nor now ;  a  representative  of  that  appellation 
being  still  alive,  to  attest  Scott's  attention  to 
local  distinctness. 

The  day  was  yet  young  when  our  party  had 
made  their  survey  of  Cumnor,  ana  it  was 
agreed  to  prolong  the  ramble  a  few  miles  in 
search  of  another  locality,  where  wo  mi^ht 
trace  the  footprints  of  genius.  So  accordin^y, 
entering  our  old-fashioned,  spacious  convey- 
ance, and  ^ving  a  parting  glance  at  the  Bear 
and  Bagged  Staff,  we  resumed  our  ride  along 
well-kept  roads,  shaded  by  overarching  trees, 
and  flanked  by  yerdant  meadows,  through 
which  we  could  trace  the  winding  of  the  Isis, 
until  we  came  to  Bablock  Hythe  Ferry.  As 
we  approached  this  spot,  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
from  toe  distance  the  old  flat-bottomed  ferry- 
boat conveying  three  cows  across  the  river. 
The  clearness  of  the  deep,  though  narrow 
stream,  its  serpentine  course,  the  pastures  of 
brightest  green,  stretching  away  on  both 
sides,  the  willows  on  the  banks,  bending 
in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  at  every  rustling 
of  their  foliage,  showing  the  silver  tint  of 
the  under-side  (^  their  pensile  leaf,  and  here 
and  there  a  majestic  weeping-willow,  dip- 
ping its  pendent  branches  in  the  stream — all 
these,  with  the  pearly  gray  of  the  calm  autumn 
sky,  the  gliding  motion  of  the  boat,  and  the 
tranquil  gaze  of  the  patient  animals  comprising 
its  freight,  presented  a  combination  of  quiet 
rural  beauty  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Cuyp 
or  Paul  Potter,  dj  the  time  the  boat  had 
unloaded  its  cargo  and  returned,  it  was  our 
turn  to  cross,  which  we  did  without  alighting 
from  our  vehicle.  The  horse  was  accustomed 
to  the  ferry-boat,  and  so  remained  perfectly 
still  after  entering ;  our  passage  being  enliven- 
ed by  one  of  the  party  relating  a  piece  of  ro- 
mantic village  gossip  in  reference  to  this  same 
ferry.     The  stoiy  chronicled  by  the  few  rea- 


dents  of  Bablock  Hythe,  runs  thus : — A  ce^ 
tain  maiden,  who  bore  the  unromantio  name 
of  Rudge,  used  to  row  the  ferry-boat;  her 
charms  were  noted  by  the  quick  eyes  of  the 
Oxford  students,  yet  the  maiden,  heedless  of 
their  praises  and  temptations,  kept  to  her  lowly 
occupation,  till  a  certain  nobleman,  fiisdnated 
by  her  loveliness,  and  honoring  the  integrity 
which  bespoke  a  pure  and  noole  mind,  paid 
honest  court  to  her,  bestowed  fittLnginstruc- 
tion  on  her,  and  made  her  his  w\fe.  How  the 
water-flower  flourished  when  tamsplanted  to  so 
different  a  scene,  the  village  historian  could 
not  tell !  But  though  the  younger  members  of 
our  party  were  delighted  to  have  such  a  ro- 
mance connected  with  the  spot,  the  elders 
shook  their  heads  gravely,  and  doubted  wheth- 
er the  poor  girl  had  really  "  bettered  her  con- 
dition, '  when  her  boat  was  exchanged  for 
a  mansion,  and  her  homely  muden  name  for  a 
title. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  smiling  and  righ- 
ing,  as  our  several  fiincies  led,  over  this  vil- 
lage episode  of  the  fair  maid  of  the  ferry, 
when  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  spacious-looking  farm-house,  with  a^ 
lofty  but  strange  building  adjoining  it.  To 
our  inquiry  what  that  ancient  building  was, 
with  its  thick  high  walls  and  conical  wooden 
roof,  our  venerable  conductor  answered: 
"  Oh,  this  is  Stanton  Harcourt,  the  remains 
of  a  fine  old  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Harcourt ; 
and  that  is  the  fine  old  kitchen,  as  great  a 
curiosity  in  its  way  as  any  in  the  kingdom." 
The  hospitable  farmer  who  now  reades  on  the 
premises  permitted  us  with  frank  good-nature 
to  view  the  place ;  and  with  him  we  entered 
the  spacious  kitchen,  and  speedily  realized  the 
idea  of  the  old  baronial  times,  and  the  vast 
housekeeping  inseparable  from  the  then  mode 
of  providing  hr  the  wants  of  a  numerous 
establishment,  llie  lofty  square  walls  sup- 
ported an  octagon  roof  of  solid  woodwork. 
The  kitchen  had  been  built  long  before  chim- 
jieys  were  used,  as  the  blackened  rafters  far 
above  sufficiently  attested.  The  smoke,  bow- 
ever,  could  not  have  been  so  great  a  nuisance 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  An  opening 
entirely  round  the  basement  of  the  roof  per- 
mitted it  free  egress  whichever  way  the  wind 
blew.  Vast  ovens,  and  drying  room  over,  for 
salted  provisions,  occupied  one  side  of  the 
kitchen,  while  opposite,  there  was  a  mighty 
copper,  still  used  for  brewing,  and  a  fireplace 
ten  feet  wide,  with  a  solid  buttress  of  brick- 
work at  the  side,  to  protect  the  turnspit  from 
being  roasted  himself  while  supmntending  the 
cookery.  A  shallow  pit  in  the  centre  was  point- 
ed out  as  the  place  over  which  a  gridiron  ox 
feet  hjfbur  was  placed,  for  the  pnipoae  of  gnl- 
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ling  %  wbok  sheep,  divided  down  the  back,  and 
laid  open  on  its  ban ;  while  in  every  direction 
on  the  walls  and  roof  a  mnltitade  of  hooks, 
enough  to  have  supplied  a  whole  market,  were 
placed,  as  evidences  of  the  good  store  once 
hanging  in  this  baronial  kitchen.  Hie  total 
alteration  in  modes  of  living  came  foreiblj 
upon  onr  minds  when  noting  this  relic  of  the 
household  arrangements  of  former  times. 
However  extensive  may  be  the  good  cheer  in 
a  nobleman's  kitchen  in  modem  days,  it  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  rude  abundance 
of  the  past  When  towns  were  few,  and  shops 
poor  and  uncertain — when  the  stated  market 
and  annual  fair  were  the  only  places  for  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  the  minor  multifarious 
necessaries  for  a  family — room  for  abundant 
store  was  needed.  And  when  we  recollect 
that  it  was  not  the  ancient  custom  to  keep 
stall-fed  cattle  through  the  winter,  but  that  at 
Martinmas  tliey  killed,  salted,  and  dried  meat 
Ibr  the  consumption  of  many  months,  it  ex- 
plains the  necessity  for  good  ovens,  diying- 
rooms,  and  chevaux  de  /rise  of  meat-hooks  in 
all  directions. 

A  door  from  this  curious  old  kitchen  led  us 
to  a  fine  turret,  perfectly  square,  that  had 
once  formed  part  of  the  mansion,  and  is  still 
entire,  and  in  good  preservation.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  turret  contains  what  was  once  a 
beautiful  private  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  now 
used  for  the  very  di^rent  purpose  of  receiving 
a  clothes  mangle  and  other  household  lumber. 
The  roof  and  walls  still  exhibit  traces  of  rich 
gilding  and  elaborate  decoration.  A  door  at 
the  r^t-hand  side  of  the  altar  opened  on  a 
winding  turret-stair,  that  led  into  a  little 
upper  room,  havine  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
fessional. From  this  the  staircase  conducted 
to  a  square  convenient  room,  that  might  ap- 
propriately have  belonged  to  the  priest  who 
officiated  in  the  chapel ;  and  still  ascending  to 
the  third  and  highest  story,  we  entered  a  himd- 
aome  square  lofty  room,  richly  paneled  vrith 
polished  oak.  On  one  side  was  the  small 
ancient  fireplace;  on  the  other  three  sides 
were  easement  windows,  commanding  exten- 
sive and  varied  views  of  the  adjacent  country. 
'*  This  room  is  called  Pope's  study,"  said  our 
aged  conductor :  **  here  be  finished  the  Odys- 
sey." A  more  appropriate  room  for  a  poet's 
study  could  not  be  imagined  than  this  lovely 
turret  chamber.  From  the  window  opposite 
the  fireplace,  where  it  may  be  supposed  Fope 
generally  sat,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  imme- 
diately-adjoining parish  church ;  and  the  tops 
of  the  trees  wave  their  foliage  directly  beneath 
the  windows  of  this  lofty  room.  Here,  far 
remoTed  from  vulgar  noise  or  casual  intrusion, 
the  country,  with  its  meadows,  streams,  and 


groves,  spread  out  like  a  yast  map  far  beo^tli 
the  church  tower,  for  a  nextrdoor  neighbor ; 
the  winds,  as  they  swept  over  the  trees,  for 
minstrels ;  and  the  clouds  for  an  ever-varying 
moving  panorama — well  might  the  poet  hold 
high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,  and 
realize  the  visions,  and  invoke  the  spirit  of 
the  father  of  poetry  !  *  To  leave  this  room, 
with  its  interesting  associations,  was  in  every 
sense  a  descent. 

The  same  kind  courtesy  that  had  permitted 
us  to  view  the  turret,  enabled  us  to  enter  the 
church,  where  the  principal  object  of  attrao- 
tion  was  the  private  chapel  over  the  vault  of 
the  Harcourt  family.  The  tombs  and  monu- 
ments were  richly  gilded  and  emblazoned  ;  but, 
we  thought,  with  more  of  splendor  than  of 
taste.  Full-sized  marble  effigies  of  the  Earls 
of  Harcourt,  in  their  robes  and  coronets — the 
figures  painted  and  gilded  to  represent  the 
costume  —  made  a  showy,  but  not  very  im- 
pressive spectacle.  Two  exquisite  busts  by 
BoubiUiac  contrasted  favorably  in  beauty,  pu- 
rity, and  simplicity,  with  the  gorgeously-painted 
monuments. 

It  happened  that  the  vault  of  the  Harcourt 
and  Vernon  family  was  open,  the  funeral  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  being  fixed  to  take 
place  on  the  following  day.  To  descend  from 
viewing  the  splendors  of  the  garish  monuments 
to  vritness  the  solemn  secrets  of  the  charnel- 
house,  affi)rdcd  a  salutary  lesson.  Sixteen 
large  coffins  were  visible,  many  of  them  much 
dilapidated ;  rotting  wood,  faded  velvet,  and 
tarnished  brass,  all  proclaiming  that  no  matter 
what  the  outward  trappings,  '*  decay's  effacing 
finger"  cares  nothing  for  human  distinctions. 
A  broad  shelf  was  erected  round  this  vault  for 
the  Vernon  family,  which,  by  intermarriages, 
had  become  closely  united  with  the  Harcourts. 
The  late  archbishop  was  the  first  who,  on  the 
morrow,  was  to  tuce  possession  of  this  com- 
partment of  the  vault. 

Ascending  to  the  church,  it  was  a  relief  to 
wander  into  the  adjoining  burial-ground,  and 
view  the  turret  and  windows  of  Pope's  study 
from  that  quiet  place.  Near  the  door  of  the 
church  there  is  an  interesting  tablet  erected  by 
the  poet's  friend.  Lord  Harcourt,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  two  lovers^  kiUed  by  lightning.    Pope, 


•  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  L&dj  Mary  "Wortlcy  Mon- 
tagu, Mjra  — "I  owe  this  old  house  the  same  gprati- 
tude  that  we  do  to  an  old  friend  that  harbon  ns  in 
his  declining  condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last  extremi- 
ties. I  have  found  this  an  excellent  place  for  retire- 
ment and  study,  where  no  one  who  passes  by  can 
dream  there  is  an  inhabitant,  and  eren  anybody  that 
would  Tisit  me  dares  not  renture  under  my  roof. 
Tou  will  not  wonder  I  have  translated  a  great  deal  of 
Homer  in  this  retreat :  any  one  that  sees  it,  wffl  own 
I  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter  or  more  likely  place 
to  conrerse  with  the  dead !  " 


I 


at  the  request  of  Lord  Haroourt,  wrote  the 
following  epitaph :  — 

^^  Think  not,  by  righteous  jadgment  seized, 

A  pair  so  faithful  could  expire ; 
Victims  so  pure  Heaven  saw  well-pleased, 

And  snatched  them  in  celestial  nre. 
Live  urell,  and  fear  no  sudden  fate : 

When  God  calls  virtue  to  the  grave, 
Alike  'tis  iusUce,  soon  or  late, 

Mercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 
Virtue  unmoved  can  hear  the  call, 
And  fkce  the  flash  that  melts  the  ball ! " 

This  incident  probably  furnished  Thompson 
with  the  hint  for  his  beautiful  tale  of  Celadon 
and  Amelia. 

Feeling  that  our  ride  had  been  as  much  di- 
versified with  records  of  the  past,  enjoyment 
of  the  present,  and  visits  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  as  could  well  be  with- 
in the  limits  of  one  morning's  ramble,  we  re- 
turned to  Abingdon  (passing  on  our  way  the 
house  that  had  once  oeen  that  of  Elwes  the 
miser),  and  admiring  the  stately  old  market- 
place, which  stands  m  the  centre  of  the  an- 


cient town.    After  a  brief  time  spent  in  rest 
and  refreshment,  we  went  ferth  again  in  the  | 
evening  to  intneas  a  modern  appropriation  of  | 
an  ancient  building.    The  gateway  of  the  ven- 
erable Abbey  of  Abingdon  is  yet  entire ;  and  ' 
every  sohool-boy  in  the  town  feels  some  pride 
as  he  recalls  the  ftct,  that  the  moat  learned  of  ' 
onr  Anglo-Norman  princes,  Heniy  Beauclere,  ' 
was  educated  in  that  old  monastic  school.    Over  ' 
the  gateway  there  are  some  fine  old  vaulted 
chambers,  on6  of  which  is  now  the  lecture-  \ 
room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  modem  improvements,  a 
more  commodious,  well-ventilated  room,  better 
constructed  for  speakine  and  hearing,  it  would  ' 
be  difficult  to  find  than  Siisold  council-chamber  ' 
over  the  abbey  gate ;  and  not  less  highly  hon- 
ored is  that  ancient  place  in  its  present  use 
than  it  was  in  days  of  yore.     Education  is  a 
glorious  privilege,  the  birthright  not  merely  of 
England  s  princes  and  peers,  but  of  her  people 
and  her  peasants. — Uhambers'a   EdxfUmrgh 
Journal, 


JEROME  PATUROT'S  SEARCH  AFTER  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  REPUBLICS. 


Jerome  PcUurot'e  Search  after  the  Best  of  all 
RepMxcB  —  \Jirome  Palurot  a  la  Re- 
cherche de  la  Afeilleure  dee  £epMique$], 
By  Louis  Reybaud.    Jefis. 

In  the  crash  of  dynasties  none  are  secure : 
— even  a  Paturot  may  fiill !  Jerome  —  whose 
search  after  a  social  portion  we  have  so  recent- 
ly seen  ending  in  discomfiture  and  obscurity — 
whose  "  grandeurs"  dwindled  into  a  miserable 
"  emphi  en  wrovince^* — Jerome  also  fell  a 
victim  to  the  Involution  of  February.  The 
Provisional  Qovemment  shook  not  only  Eu- 
rope,— ^it  shook  Jerome ;  not  only  did  it  ruin 
oommeroe, — ^it  threw  Paturot  out  of  office. 
Let  Royal  historiographers  chronicle  the  desti- 
nies of  kings : — Jerome  has  a  pen,  and  will 
chronicle  his  own. 

Under  the  ancient  dynasty — ^under  Louis 
Philippe — Jerome  was  but  an  ill-paid  clerk. 
It  had  gone  iU  with  him  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  had  forgotten  him ;  but  he  answered  its 
neglect  with  his  disdain.  Though  a  paid  ser- 
vant of  the  government,  he  was  cold  and  se- 
vere in  his  attitude  towards  it.  He  accepted 
its  salary,  but  not  its  principles.  Let  deputes 
vote  and  shout  as  they  pleased,  he  refused  his 
protection  and  sympathy  to  the  Government  of 
July. — 
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The  current  of  things  led  me  yet  further.  It 
is  not  ea^  to  arrest  oneself  when  censure  once 
begins.  I  sought  but  one  culprit,  and  I  found 
tufo ;  to  the  ihults  of  Government  I  had  to  add 
those  of  society.  I  began  to  doubt  whether  tbis 
world,  80  full  of  imperfections  and  contrasts, 
satisfactoril^r  fidfilled  the  aim  of  the  Divinity. 
Looking  at  it  calmly,  I  could  see  nothing  in  it 
but  an  incomplete  sketch,  worthy  only  of  the 
infancy  of  Art  It  seemed  to  me  that,  with  the 
slightest  effort  of  imagination,  I  could  suggest 
something  which  would  be  less  incoherent  and 
more  harmonious.  This  thought  exalted  me  : — 
I  understood  the  pride  of  rromethens  in  his 
struggle  against  heaven. 

Jerome  became  a  republican ;  and  the  Re- 

ELblic  soon  after  came  to  realize  his  hopes. 
0  now  (xSfts  up  that  pen  which  has  rendered 
famous  the  struggles  of  his  early  life  to  relate 
the  deceptions  of  his  middle  age.  The  Re- 
public has  not  realized  his  hopes  t 

Such  b  the  purpose  of  M.  Louis  Reybaud's 
third  part  of  Jerome  Paturot,  now  in  course 
of  publication.  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  if 
we  except  the  returning  to  an  old  subject  — 
which  has  seldom  succeeded  with  any  writer, 
from  Cervantes  down  to  Boz;  and  though 
some  parts  of  this  work  are  amusing,  it  is 
wearisome  on  the  whole.  To  render  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  Revolution  ridiculous  was 
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Qoi  diffienh ;  bat  M.  Beybaud  has  too  often 
dropped  the  satbist  to  aasame  the  preacher. 
He  imtes  in  his  own  person  miher  than  in  that 
of  Jerome  Patnrot ;  and  what  he  writes  is  sen- 
sible, but  not  aftinsing.  Some  happy  toaches 
and  some  hard  hits  there  oertainlj  are ;  but 
Uie  work  bears  the  impress  of  being  written  to 
soit  a  temporary  drenmstanoe,  and  written 
hastily. 

When  the  Republic  is  declared,  its  first  act 
IS  to  send  its  commissioners  into  the  depart- 
ments, to  agitate  and  keep  alive  republican 
enthusiasm.  In  the  department  where  Jerome 
lives  the  people  are  marvellously  indifferent  to 
politics — quiet  inoflfensive  bourgeois,  thinking 
only  of  their  commerce.  This  tranquillity 
excites  the  choler  of  the  republican  chief  com- 
missioner, who  demands  of  his  colleague  an 
explanation. — 

.  «*  What  goes  on  here  ?  Whathave  you  done? 
have  you  clubs,  as  at  Paris  ?  '* — ^*  No,  indeed ; 
we  Jiave  no  dabs.** — ^**Have  you  any  prome- 
nadcs  of  the  various  professions,  as  at  Paris  ?  " 
— ^**  No ;  none."  "  No  promenades !  no  clubs  I 
This  is  serious.  I  hope,  at  least,  you  have  had 
lampionSy  as  at  Paris  ?  " — ^The  assembly  regarded 
eacn  other  in  rilent  disappointment  The  sense 
of  their  fault  penetratea  them ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  avow  that  they  had  not  even  had  lam- 
pions, "  And  you  talk  of  a  republic ! "  exclaim- 
ed the  indignant  commissioner:  *'a  republic 
without  lampions,  without  promenades,  without 
clubs  I  Now  I  am  prepared  for  anything.  I 
will  wager  there  has  been  no  Tree  of  Liberty 
erected  here  amidst  fireworks  and  tricolor  rib- 
bons !  **  ConAience  stricken,  their  silence  was 
dicir  reply.  **  I  thought  as  much,"  he  continued. 
^*  Let  no  more  be  sua.  All  is  lost  Nothing^as 
at  Paris;  nothing  1  nothing  1  Not  one  ffrand 
idea,  not  one  noble  spectacle  1  O  Republic  1  is 
it  thus  that  thou  art  inaugurated  ?  Where  are 
thy  fasces — ^where  is  thine  antique  drapery  ?  " 
Turning  to  his  colleague  he  demanded,  **  Have 
you  agitated  the  department  ?  "  '*  Agitated  it  I 
For  wliat  ?  It  maoe  no  resistance." — ^**  In  ap- 
pearance perhaps  so ;  but  at  the  bottom  it  is  re- 
fractory, believe  me.  Have  vou  at  least  turned 
away  all  the  functionaries  of  the  deposed  gov- 
ernment ?  "--''  Why  should  I  ?  They  all  hastr 
ened  to  declare  their  adherence." — **  Pare  cofti- 
^yl  You  have  been  ]>Iayed  with,  colleague. 
Wnat !  not  a  sinde  dismissal  ?  " — "  Only  diree 
or  four.  If  yon  but  knew  how  submissive  the 
department  is." — **  That's  iti  Submissive  I 
They  all  pretend  submission,  but  in  reality  they 
conspire.  Colleacue,  you  must  agitate.  Recover 
kMt  time !  Proclamations — ^bullelins  !  -Above 
all,  be  careful  of  the  style ;  let  there  be  words 
as  big  as  houses  I" — ^**  Very  well." — '*You  must 
have  a  club ; — two,  if  possible." — ^**  I  will  have 
three." — "  You  must  plant  a  Tree  of  Liberty, 
with  fireworks  and  tricolor  ribbons  as  accompani- 
ments."— "I  will  plant  twa" — "You  must  or- 
ganize promenades.  As  to  public  ceremonies, 
the  prognunme  is  before  you.    Let  them  be 


grandiose — ^that  is  the  sreat  and  essential  point 
In  case  of  need,  ran  uie  town  into  debt :  no 
money  can  be  better  spent  Imitate  Paris. — 
Let  there  be  young  girls  dressed  in  white  and 
oxen  with  gilded  horns.  Elevate  the  souls  of 
men  by  grand  spectacles.  Give  them  allegory 
— ^no  end  of  allegory." — "  They  shall  have  alle- 

gories,  since  you  wish  it"  "  Well  and  good,  my 
ear  colleague.  I  see  with  pleasure  Uiat  you 
recur  to  real  republican  principles.  They  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  words :  agitation  and  dis- 
missal— above  all,  dismissal !  No  hesitation,  no 
weakness !  Dismiss  and  dismiss :  that  is  the  way 
to  establish  a  republic." 

The  result  of  these  instructions  is,  the  com- 
plete demoralization  of  the  department :  which 
from  a  peaceful  and  politically  indifferent  place 
becomes  a  centre  of  republican  fury.  Among 
the  dismissals  occurs  that  of  Jerome.  What  I 
the  republican  before  the  republic — ^he  who 
proclaimed  '*  the  pure  principles' '  when  there 
was  only  danger  in  the  proclamation — was  to 
be  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  ancient  order 
of  things !  Jerome  sets  off  for  Paris  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  minister,  convinced  that  a 
mere  statement  of  his  case  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  his  re-admbsion. 

Arrived  at  Paris,  he  is,  of  course,  spectator 
of  all  the  follies  that  have  been  acted  there 
during  the  last  few  months.  He  goes  to  the 
clubs, — attends  the  Luxembourg, — ^visits  Hhe 
Hotel  de  Ville.  He  hears  men  of  all  parties, 
and  criticises  them  all.  There  is  veiy  little 
humor  in  all  these  chapters ;  perhaps  because 
the  writer  was  too  much  in  earnest.  Jerome 
meets  with  Oscar,  the  artist  of  the  '*  hairy 
school"  ;  who  is  now  the  great  republican  art- 
ist, swelling  with  triumph  at  the  doors  of  the 
Louvre  being  opened  to  all  men  without  the 
formality  of  a  judgment.  The  brush  has  been 
enfranchised — all  palettes  proclaimed  equal. 
The  aristocracy  of  Art  has  seen  its  day, — ^it  is 
the  turn  of  the  third  estate  !  Oscar  belonged 
to  that  class : — the  jury  had  refused  his  pic- 
tures with  distressing  unanimity.  His  time  for 
vengeance  has  arrived,  and  he  will  show  the 
world  the  masterpieces  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  by  ignorance  and  jealousy  !  Oscar 
takes  Jerome  to  see  a  *'  promenade"  on  the 
Boulevards  : — 

"  You  see  my  People,  Jerome, — ^you  see  it ! " 
"  Fot/r  People  f"  *'  Yes,  mine,  Jerome.  Whose 
should  it  be  ?  Have  I  not  borne  it  in  my  en- 
trails— the  entrails  of  an  artist  ?  Is  it  not  the 
people  of  genius  and  of  passion  ?  the  people  of 
color  and  of  outline  ?  the  people  of  ochre  and 
cobalt  ?  Yes,  Jerome,  it  is  mine :  and  the  proof 
is  that  I  on  all  occasions  assert  it,  and  the  people 
never  protests.  See  bow  it  bears  itself!  what  a 
glorious  mien !  what  a  proud  attitude  1  O  my 
people!  my  great  and  beautiful  people!  thou 
art  strong  because  thou  art  good,  and  good  be. 


cause  thou  art  strong  !  Thon  art  strong  and  good 
because  thou  art  gMd  and  strong !  Thou  liaat 
the  vigor  of  the  athlete,  but  thou  hast  also  the 
grace  of  an  infant  Jerome,  there  are  moments 
when  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  I  think  that  this 
People  is  mine, — that  it  belongs  to  me,  its 
friend  and  colorist ! " 

Oscar  has  a  'great  enjoyment  in  store  for 
Jerome : — ^he  will  take  him  to  the  Louvre, 
there  to  delight  him  with  the  splendors  of  re- 
publican Art.  Arrived  there,  Oscar  is  shocked 
to  find  Jerome  not  in  ecstacies.  Jerome  be- 
gins to  doubt  republican  Art. — 

"  Take  care,  Faturot  I  There  is  a  touch  of 
the  sceptic  in  you.  You  play  with  great  ideas. 
Sceptic,  indeed!  who  is  not  so?  Even  the 
Spicier  is  !  That  which  is  more  rare  is  to  have 
a  soul  intoxicated  with  splendors  and  an  eye 

full  of  radiations ! it  is  to  carry  in  one*s 

bosom  a  world  of  color  and  of  li^ht,  and  to  clothe 
with  it  all  objects  without  distmction.  That  is 
what  characterizes  us  artists,  and  places  an 
abyss  between  us  and  epicerie** 

Not  content  with  showing  the  Louvre,  Oscar 
takes  Jerome  to  see  the  exhibition  of  the 
"  concours^*  for  a  symbolical  figure  of  the  Re- 
public ;  Oscar,  of  course,  being  one  of  the 
**  concurrents." — 

"My  dear  Paturot,  it  is  into  this  that  I  have 
thrown  my  whole  soul.  No  reminiscence,  no  pla- 
giarism ;  but  a  flame  the  most  intense,  creation 
the  most  vigorous.  You  know  the  expression 
which  Cimabue  gave  to  his  Virgins :  the  naif, 
the  primitive,  I  have  re-discovered  that  I  You 
shall  see." 

•Jerome  is  speechless  before  this  specimen  of 
romantic  and  republican  Art.  Oscar,  disdain- 
fully pointing  at  the  other  works,  thus  speaks 
of  his  chef-d'oiuvre. — 

"  Look  at  those  sketches.  There  is  texture 
and  some  handling ;  but  where  is  the  conception 
— where  the  idea  V  Nothing  which  makes  you 
dream,  nothing  which  carries  you  beyond  the 
bounds  of  space  !  I  see  republics  seated  and 
republics  standing— others  lying,  others  kneeling 
— near  thb  are  tigers,  near  that  lions — farther 
on  are  seen  serpents,  trees,  and  all  the  furniture 
of  creation,  with  no  end  of  spheres.  But  the 
profound  thought,  the  inspired  prophecy, — 
where  are  they  ?  Do  you  see  those  ?  Do  you 
hear  them  resounding  in  the  depth  of  the  hori- 
zon ?  No,  Jerome,  no  I  These  tnings  are  dumb 
as  a  tomb, — while  nunc  has  all  the  melodies  of 
nature  1  The  Virgin  strikes  the  globe,  and  from 
it  issues  infinite  treasures.  Mine  delivers  the 
key  of  human  destinies  and  the  sombre  enigma 
of  the  Sphinx.  All  that  in  a  few  touches !  A 
little  color, — and  the  mystery  of  the  worid  is 
revealed  !  It  is  cyclopean — it  is  genesiac.  Hu- 
man genius  will  never  transcend  it** 


Oscar's  absoiditj  is  one  of  the  very  few 
things  that  raise  a  smile  throughoat  these  vol- 
umes. The  following  samples  of  circulars, 
addressed  by  candidates  for  toe  Asflombly,  can 
scarcely  be  called  caricatures^- 

SendmnUd.  Circular,  I 

Citizens, — Name  me.  The  interests  of  the  ! 
people  have  been  the  preoccupation  of  all  my 
life.  I  have  known  the  people, — and  have  loved 
it  The  more  it  is  known — the  better  it  is  be- 
loved. How  profound  its  philosophy — ^how  nalce 
its  poetry !  People,  thou  hast  all  the  graces  as 
thou  hast  all  the  virtues. — ^Name  me ! 

Conspirator*$  Circular. 

Citizens, — ^Name  me ;  name  the  man  who  ad- 
dresses you.  He  has  the  right  to  speak  out ;  he 
bears  the  brand  of  the  royal  chain, — ^he  has 
known  the  tyranny  of  monarchs.  Whilst  others 
compounded  with  the  government,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  tyrants, 
he  only  dared  to  oppose  his  breast  against  the  steel 
of  the  satellites.  What  he  has  suffered  for  the 
people  may  be  asked  of  the  dungeons  of  Mont 
St  Michael,  and  of  the  damp  straw  which  there 
supported  his  wasted  frame.  People  I  between 
us  guarantees  have  been  given.  I  am  a  martvr 
of  your  cause : — ^behold  my  wounds  I  Whilst 
you  suffered — ^I  conspired  ;  you  suffer  still: — ^and 
I  still  conspire.  I  will  conspire  as  long  as  ^ou 
sufiTer.  The  prison  knows  me.  It  is  the  pride 
and  delight  of  high  souls  and  contempbtive 
natures ! — Name  me. 

There  are  several  others,  but  we  can  spare 
room  only  for  this —  ^ 

Ouvriei's   Circular, 

Citizens, — The  son  of  a  working  man,  nephew 
of  a  working  man,  cousin  of  a  working  man, 
son-in-law  of  a  working  naan,  uncle  of  a  work- 
ing man,  and  father  of  a  working  man, — ^I  might 
myself  have  been  a  working  man  had  circum- 
stances favored  me.  What  do  I  say  ?  Work- 
ing man  ?  I  am  one, — ^and  more  so  than  any 
other.  Ouvrier  f — oh,  yes !  auvrier  !  It  is  a  title 
of  which  I  am  proud,  and  which  I  would  change 
for  none  other.  How  beautiful  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  working  man,  and  bear  the  name  I  That 
name  I  claim.  I  decorate  myself  with  it  and 
glory  therein.  Ouvrier  !  how  it  fills  the  mouth  I 
Ouvriersy  my  brothers,  come  to  my  arms — quick 
into  my  arms!  Let  us  exchange  the  fraternal 
kiss.  Bv  the  beating  of  my  heart  I  feel  that  I 
am  wortny  of  you.  Ouvrier  J  yes  I  am  an  ouv- 
rier !  who  shall  gainsay  it  ?  I  am  an  ouvrier  aS 
thought !  Thus,  working  men,  behold  one  of 
yourselves — one  of  your  most  humble  and  de- 
voted comrades !  Let  your  hearts  respond  to  his 
heart ! — ^Name  me  1 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  two  volumes  of  this  con- 
tinuation which  are  now  before  us. 
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It  is  ten  years  since  two  gay  maidens  put 
up  the  celebrated  petition,  **  Aunt,  do  tell  us 
wiiat  Puseyism  is — we  can't  g^t  on  at  Al- 
mack's  without  being  able  to  talk  about  it  I " 
If  the  fair  questioners  had  waited  a  little,  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  trouble  their 
good  kinswoman  J  for  them,  and  for  aU  who 
might  wish  to  acquire  the  current  controversial 
small-talk  without  the  labor  of  reading  grave 
works  of  theology,  the  press  was  about  to  pro- 
vide abundant  instruction  in  the  shape  of  nov- 
els and  story-books,  illustrating  the  doctrines 
and  the  practices  of  the  newly-risen  ''ism." 
And  now  a  very  extensive  literature  of  this 
kind  las  grown  up  among  us,  exhibiting  the 
'<  movement "  and  the  "  development "  m  all 
their  phases,  and  adding  largely  to  the  mate- 
rials which  must  be  mastered  by  the  future 
Church  historian  who  would  qualify  himself 
for  describing  the  workings  of  the  late  contro- 
veraies  on  the  mind  of  our  generation. 

Mr.  Gresley  and  Mr.  Paget  are,  we  believe, 
the  acknowledged  fiskthers  of  this  literature ; 
for,  if  they  did  not  actually  take  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  combine  the  interest  of  fictitioys 
narrative  with  the  enforcement  of  the  opinions 
which  they  had  embraced,  they  were  certainly 
the  first  in  that  line  who  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing any  considerable  amount  of  attention.  For 
some  years  the  pens  ,of  these  gentlemen  were 
very  busy.  From  Lichfield  and  from  Elford 
little  book  after  little  book  came  forth,  attired 
in  blue  or  scarlet  cloth,  with  gilt  title  on  the 
back,  nicely  printed,  adorned  with  pretty  cuts, 
sold  at  a  price  ranging  from  halt-a-crown  to 
four-and-sixpence,  and  each  intended  to  set 
forth  some  particular  doctrine  necessary  for 
the  times,  or  to  maintain  in  general  what  the 
writer  conceived  to  be  the  true  position  of  the 
English  Church. 

While  the  tide  of  popularity  was  bearing 
him  on,  we  always  felt  sorry  for  Mr.  Paget. 
It  was  evident  that  he  possessed  abilities  to 
which  he  was  doing  injustice.   Writing  hastily, 

*  Grantley  Manor.  By  Lady  Oeorgiana  Fallerton. 
3  vola.    London,  1847.    Moxon. 

From  Oxford  to  Rome,  ai^d  how  it  fared  with  some 
who  lately  made  the  Journey.  By  a  Companion 
Traveller.    London,  1847.    Longmans. 

Best  in  the  Church.  By  the  Author  of  From 
Oxford  to  Rome.    London,  1848.    Longmans. 

Steepleton ;  or.  High  Church  and  Ix>w  Church : 
being  the  Present  Tendencies  of  Parties  in  the 
Church,  exhibited  in  the  Histonr  of  Frank  Faithful. 
By  a  Clerffrman.    London,  1847.    Longmans. 

Loss  ana  Gain.    London,  1848.    Bums.  | 


writing  for  a  party,  and  being  sure  of  a  certain 
measure  of  applause  and  circulation,  secured 
for  him  by  his  opinions  independently  of  any 
literary  merit,  he  was  tempted  to  disregard 
those  qualities  which  would  have  gjven  his 
stories  a  value  as  works  of  art.  Within  the 
compass  allowed  to  each  there  was  little  room 
for  tne  development  of  plot  or  character,  and 
he  made  very  little  use  of  what  there  was. 
And  yet  it  seemed  that  neither  plot  nor  char- 
acter would  have  been  beyond  his  power  if  his ' 
readers  had  been  pleased  to  require  them  at 
his  hands.  Moreover,  one  of  his  most  con- 
spicuous talents  —  a  somewhat  flippant  wit  — 
although  it  would  have  been  blameless  and 
agreeable  in  ordinary  fiction,  was  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  professed  piety  and 
even  unction  with  which  it  was  combined  in 
his  religious  stories.  In  short,  poor  Mr.  Paget 
appeared  to  be  doubly  unfortunate,  —  a  man 
who  might  have  been  a  good  writer  of  secular 
novels,  failed  as  a  novelist  by  venturing  on  a 
religious  line,  while  yet  there  was  a  tone  about 
his  writings  which  made  it  impossible  to  be 
satisfied  with  them  as  religious  works. 

But  if  Mr.  Paget  threw  away  talent,  Mr. 
Gresley  was  quite  guiltless  of  any  such  prodi- 
gality. There  was  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  he  could  have  done  better  in  any  other 
department  than  in  that  to  which  he  devoted 
himself.  As  stories,  his  productions  were 
absolutely  nothing.  Of  plot  or  character  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  whatever.  His  per^ 
sons  were  little  better  than  mere  names,  used 
as  machinery  for  the  enunciation  of  argu- 
ments ;  the  arguments  without  this  machinery 
would  have  been  sermons  of  very  unusual 
dulness. '  Thus  the  story  was  endured  for  the 
sake  of  the  doctrine^  and  the  doctrine  was  ren- 
dered palatable  by  the  story,  while  either  of 
them  separately  would  have  been  intolerable. 
But  Mr.  Gresley  had,  in  a  happy  hour,  dis- 
covered or  stumbled  on  the  fact,  that  the 
classes  to  which  he  addressed  himself  were 
extremely  ignorant  of  the  subjects  which  he 
professed  to  treat,  and  ready  to  receive  instruc- 
tion ;  and  by  serving  up  to  them  in  the  guise 
of  fiction  the  theories  which  had  been  infinitely 
better  stated  in  very  accessible  publications, 
he  attained  for  the  time  a  great  reputation. 
Nor  was  this  without  its  eflfect  on  him.  In 
proportion  as  each  succeeding  book  was  more 
dismally  empty  and  dull  than  its  predecessor, 
the  author*8  tone  became  more  absurdly  oracu- 
lar.    Even  now  we  sometimes  meet  with  Mr. 
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Greeley's  name  in  advertiaenientfl ;  but  it  is 
long  since  we  saw,  and  yet  longer  since  we 
read,  any  of  his  publications. 

For  ladies  who  are  disposed  to  mingle  in 
religious  controyersy,  the  story-book  seems  a 
Tery  appropriate  medium ;  and  of  the  litera- 
ture which  we  are  now  surveying,  a  large  por^ 
tion  —  we  may  add,  the  best  portion — lias 
been  contributed  by  female  writers. 

First  came  the  j^airy  Bower,  and  its  sequel, 
the  Lost  Brooch,  — the  work  of  a  lady  nearly 
related  to  the  Prophet  of  Littlemore.  The 
books  were  both  very  clever;  botli  with  much 
•that  was  good, — the  earlier  with  something, 
the  later  and  larger  with  a  great  deal,  that 
was  objectionable,  in  the  too  detailed  and 
unsparmg  exhibition  of  a  £imily  whose  type  of 
religion  was  represented  as  different  from  that 
which  the  writer  wbhed  to  recommend.  Great 
skill  and  delicacy  were  shown  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character.  There  was  somewhat  too 
much  of  feminine  fiissiness  and  of  Newmanly 
over-subtlety;  and  m  the  Lost  Brooch  there 
was  very  considerable  tediousness.  The  ad- 
miration bestowed  on  these  tales  by  the  party 
devoted  to  the  authoress'  eminent  brother  was, 
of  course,  fiu:  above  theu:  deserts;  stiU — im- 
perfect as  they  are  in  respect  of  execuUon, 
and  far  from  faultless  in  spirit  —  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  no  later  production  of  a 
female  pen  in  the  same  department  has  dis- 
pkyed  an  eaual  amount  of  talent. 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  valued  ,the 
Fairy  Bower  and  its  companion  less  for  what 
was  realized  in  them  than  for  the  promise 
which  they  held  out,  have  hitherto  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  next  work 
by  the  same  authoress,  Louisa,  or  the  Bride, 
was  weaker.  Some  short  tales  for  children  of 
the  poorer  classes  served  only  to  show  that  her 
talent  did  not  extend  to  writing  for  the  poor ; 
and  from  whatever  cause  (partly,  we  fear, 
from  ill  health),  Mrs.  Mozley  has  not  again 
appeared  among  our  writers  of  fiction. 

Another  lady  novelbt  soon  after  came  be- 
fore the  public  —  the  authoress  of  Amy  Her- 
bert, who  announces  Mr.  Sewell  as  her  editor 
and  the  guarantee  of  her  orthodoxy.  Her 
works  are  generally  characterized  by  pure 
taste  and  feeling,  and  bv  a  chastened  spirit  of 
religion ;  they  are  less  brilliant  than  those  of 
Mrs.  Mozley,  but  more  equal ;  and  they  are 
entirely  free  from  all  disfi^roment  of  party 
malice  or  extravagance.  This  writer,  we  re- 
joice to  say,  is  still  productive ;  but  while  we 
look  forward  with  hope  to  her  future  works, 
we  must  make  the  condition  that  they  shall  be 


widely  diflferent  from  the  last  of  her  more 
elaborate  tales  which  has  as  yet  appeared. 

Margaret  Percival  is  considerably  longer 
than  either  Amy  Herbert  or  Gertrude.  It  \a 
much  more  ambitious,  for  it  treats  of  the  con- 
troversy with  Rome ;  and  we  believe  we  ex- 
press the  general  opinion  of  readers  in  saying 
that  this  great  subject  is  roost  unsatisfactorily 
handled.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  physi- 
cian, is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
countess  and  her  chaplain,  JPather  Andrea. 
The  countess  is  represented  as  a  model  of 
Roman  Catholic  sanctity;  the  priest,  as  a 
zealous,  able,  earnest  man,  thoroughly  devoted 
to  hu  Church,  and  desirous  of  winning  con- 
verts to  it.  With  these  high  forei^  patterns 
are  contrasted  certain  members  of  Uie  Enc^lisb 
communion,  who  are  far  from  any  ideal  per- 
fection. Margaret  is  plied  with  Romish  argu- 
ments, and  deeply  impressed  by  Romish  prac- 
tice. Her  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  her 
baptism  is  giving  way,  when  she  is  reclaimed 
by  a  clerical  uncle,  Mr.  Sutherland.  And 
his  line  of  argument  is  this,  —  that  she  is  in 
the  English  Church,  and,  therefore,  may  not 
leave  it,  but  must  endeavor  more  to  realize  her 
vocation  as  a  member  of  it ;  that  she  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  judge,  and,  therefore,  is  bound 
to  shut  her  ears  and  her  very  eyes  agiunst  any 
thins  which  might  tend  to  unsettle  her. 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  true ;  but  wc 
earnestly  ph>test  against  such  representations 
of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  we  utterly 
deny  that  the  English  Church,  as  opposed  to 
Romanism,  is  something  to  be  pleaded  for 
with  timidity  and  doubtfulness,  —  that  it  is 
something  which,  at  best,  can  only  be  justified 
in  the  way  of  humble  apology.  Our  old  con- 
troversialists took  a  difierent  line.  Thej 
maintained  that  the  position  of  our  Church 
was  a  right  and  a  good  position ;  that  she  was 
free  fit>m  any  thing  like  the  guilt  of  schism ; 
and  was  a  faithful  restorer  and  witness  of  most 
important  truths  which  Rome  had  denied  or 
corrupted.  They  had  no  thought  of  content- 
ing themselves  with  a  defensive  attitude,  but, 
with  the  fearlessness  of  strong  men  fighting  in 
a  good  cause,  they  attacked  the  enemy,  and 
never  doubted  of  success.  And  if  now  that 
enemy  has  actually  withdrawn  from  his  old 
ground,  if  he  has  abandoned  the  pretence  of 
primiti^eness,  and  has  taken  refuge  in  a  novel 
theory  of  "development,"  surely  it  is  a 
strange  proceeding  that  our  new  champions, 
instead  of  following  up  the  victory  which  has 
thus  virtually  been  won,  betake  themselves  to 
the  faint-hearted  excuses  and  the  slippery 
probabilities  on  which  our  cause  has  of  late 
been  rested ;  and  that  not  only  in  story-books 
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of  female  aathoiBhip,  bat  in  works  of  ftr 
graver  character  and  pretensions. 

Again,  we  altogether  object  to  the  compari- 
son of  an  ideal  Romanism  with  the  deficiencies 
of  onr  actual  Anglicanism,— deficiencies  which 
a  certain  clafs  of  writers  among  as  think  it 
Uietr  duty  even  to  exaggerate.  Some  in- 
gentus  persons  may,  indeed,  find  a  satisfiiction 
in  showing  how,  taking  oar  own  Church  at 
the  worst  and  the  Roman  at  the  best,  it  would 
yet  be  incumbent  on  us  to  remain  where  we 
are,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  effect  of  ar- 
guments conducted  on  such  terms  cannot  be 
beneficial.  Why  put  the  case,  to  our  own 
disadvantage,  on  grounds  which  are  notori- 
ously false  Y  The  realities  of  Romanism  —  as 
b  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  had  an 
opportuni^  of  fairly  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  whether  through  the  medium  of  books 
or  through  the  experience  of  travel  —  are  at 
least  as  far  short  of  a  Catholic  ideal  as  those 
of  our  own  Church.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
onr  neo-Catholics,  if  they  would  but  investi- 
gate the  matter,  would  find  that  all  which  most 
offends  them,  not  only  in  the  National  Church 
but  in  our  Dissenting  bodies,  has  a  parallel  in 
the  existing  system  of  the  Romish  communion. 
Roman  controversialists,  we  may  be  assur- 
ed, would  never  take  any  such  ground  for 
themselves  as  that  which  our  apologists  are 
pleased  to  take  for  us, — although,  indeed, 
there  is  fiir  more  reason  why  they  should 
do  so.  Their  tone  is  never  that  of  shame  or 
humility;  boasting,  swaggering,  misrepresen- 
tation of  adversaries,  concealment  of  their 
own  defects,  exaggeration  of  those  which  they 
detect  in  their  opponents, — -such  are  the 
weapons  of  Rome's  champions.  Sorrow  over 
short-comings  and  confesnon  of  offences  ap- 
pear to  be  thinffs  unknown  to  them.  Far, 
indeed,  may  sucn  proceedings  ever  be  from 
us  I  Yet  let  us  not  give  an  undue  advantage 
to  the  enemy  by  adopting  his  estimate  both  of 
himself  and  of  ourselves.  With  ordinary 
readers,  this  kind  of  statement  will  tell  far 
more  against  us  than  the  best  argument  which 
can  be  framed  on  such  a  basis  would  tell 
for  us. 

And,  farther,  we  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  such  reasonings  as  those  of  Margaret 
Percival  would  make  any  good  impresraon  on 
the  kind  of  persons  for  whom  the  controversy 
of  story-books  is  intended.  Mr.  Sutherland 
may  be  as  dogmatical  as  the  learned  editor 
himself;  he  may  assure  his  niece,  — *'  Child, 
you  are  no  judge  of  these  things,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  think  of  forming  any  opinion, 
but  to  sit  quietly  and  thankfuUv  where  you 
are ; "  and  the  young  lady  of  the  book  may 
be  represented  as  submitting  to  this  treatment; 


but  we  question  whether  any  youuff  lady  of 
real  life,  who  should  have  imbibed  similar 
doubts'  as  to  her  Church,  would  be  in  any 
degree  stilled  by  what  is  said.  "If,"  the 
waverers  might  tell  us,  "Mr.  Sutherland 
could  walk  out  of  the  second  orange-clad  duo- 
decimo,— if,  through  claims  before  estab- 
lished, he  had  acquired  an  authority  over  our 
minds,  then,  indeed,  we  might  be  content  and 
glad  to  listen  to  him.  Bat,  alas !  he  is  in  the 
book,  and  we  are  out  of  it.  We  know  that 
the  writer  is  no  deep  divine,  but  a  gentle 
lady ;  and  we  have  heard  even .  the  editor 
spoken  of  in  such  a  way  that,  not  being  under 
his  personal  influence,  we  cannot  have  im- 
plicit confidence  in  him.  And  Rome  has  not 
shunned  to  argue  with  us ;  she  has  not  told  us 
that  we  are  not  qualified  to  decide." 

Alaal  Margaret  Percival  is  no  book  of 
satisfaction  for  excited  and  somewhat  self- 
confident  spirits.  With  great  respect  for  the 
auth(»re8S  —  which  we  trust  we  have  not  equiv- 
ocally expressed — we  must  regret  that  it  was 
ever  written. 

l^fir.  Sewell  has  himself  also  tried  his  hand 
at  the  religious  novel ;  for  we  believe  that  he 
may  now  be  mentioned  as  the  avowed  author 
of  a  work  which  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
his  sentimente  or  sfyle  could  ever  have  hesi- 
tated to  ascribe  .to  him.  In  Hawkstane  we 
have  Mr.  SeweU's  idea  of  English  churchman- 
ship  as  it  ought  to  be,  standing  out  distinctly 
from  all  other  forms  of  religion.  Eveiything 
but  the  one  true  and  right  system  comes  in  for 
a  portion  of  reproach  or  ridicule.  The  author 
is  strong  against  Dissent ;  towards  Evangeli- 
cism  (so  called)  he  is  compassionately  con- 
temptuous ;  on  old-fasluoned  High-Churchism 
he  is  severe  ;  he  is  unsparingly  sarcastic  against 
the  Romanizmg  subsection,  which  at  the  date 
of  the  book  was  still  outwardly  within  our 
Church,  and  which  had  lately  consummated  its 
ounces  by  the  new  theory  of  "  development," 
and  the  floundering  sophistries  of  Mr.  Ward ; 
and  against  Romanism  he  is  absolutely  rabid. 

The  whole  thing  is  distressingly  overdone 
and  extravagant,  with  a  prodigious  waste  of 
energy  and  material.  The  author's  opinions 
on  all  subjecte  are  announced  with  a  vehemence 
whicl^  could  not,  perhaps,  find  an  exact  re- 
sponse from  any  anzle  reader.  Nobody,  we 
should  imagine,  would  choose  to  venture  on  a 
second  reading  of  Jfawkstane  ;  but,  with  all 
its  faults,  the  book  is  as  yet  unequalled  In  its 
kind  for  the  ability  which  is  displayed  in  it. 
If  Mr.  Sewell  would  but  condescend  to  put 
some  check  on  his  peculiarities ;  if  he  would 
endeavor  to  admit  the  idea  that  his  readers, 
and  even  the  persons  whom  he  opposes,  mag 
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pofl^blj,  after  all,  be  creatures  of  the  same 
spedes  withJdmself ;  if  he  would  subdue  the 
Tolcanic  character  which  marks  both  his  naiw 
rative  and  his  opiniona — ^he  might  (should  he 
think  fit  to  pursue  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition) with  ease  achieve  far  better  things  in  it 
than  any  other  writer  whom  we  could  name. 

Somewhat  earlier  than  HawktUme  appeared 
the  novel  of  EIUh  MtdHeton,  the  first  work 
of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerto^.  There  were 
circumstances  in  connection  with  it  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  prepossess  the  critics  in  fiivor 
of  the  book.  The  writer's  rank  appealed  pow- 
erfully to  the  besetting  weakness  of  one  great 
quarterly  organ;  the  Whiggism  of  her  family 
bespoke  the  kindness  of  the  other ;  while  the 
object  of  the  story  secured  the  sympathies  of 
certdn  more  expressly  theological  publications. 
But  indeed  it  had  no  need  of  such  aid  as  it 
might  have  derived  frcmi  these  considerations. 
It  was  a  tale  of  deep  and  passionate  interest ; 
unpleasant  in  its  impression,  but  of  fiiscinating 
power.  Speaking  from  memory,  however,  we 
should  say  that  it  altogether  foiled  of  its  in- 
tended purpose — ^which  was,  to  recommend 
ecclesiafitical  confession.  Ellen,  while  a  child, 
became  accidentally  the  cause  of  a  cousin's 
death.  Circumstances  prevented  her  from 
owning  this  at  the  time ;  and  the  secret  embit- 
tered her  alter  life,  while  it  furnished  the  only 
other  person  to  whom  it  was  known  with  the 
means  of  a  mysterious  influence  over  her. 
The  matter-of-fact  critic  of  the  North  objected 
that  the  story  was  impossible;  because,  in 
the  supposed  case  of  death,  a  coroner's  inquest 
woidd  nave  at  once  brought  out  the  truth. 
The  suggestion  was  mocked  at  as  '*  Rigbyian," 
by  high-flown  sympathizers ;  but  it  was  really 
of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  showed 
that  English  people  are  not  -liable  to  the  dan- 
gers which  were  represented  as  resulting  from 
Qie  disuse  of  confession — ^that  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  country  would  interpose,  if  the 
Church  fidled  to  do  so.  But,  besides  this,  ec- 
clenasttcal  confession  was  evidently  not  the 
thing  which  in  the  first  instance  was  wrong- 
fully omitted ;  nor  would  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lution have  been  required  for  what  was  not  a 
matter  of  moral  gmlt.  Confession  and  pastoral 
direction  might,  of  course,  have  come  m  bene- 
ficially in  me  later  stages ;  but  the  force  of 
the  story  was  destroyed  by  the  ftct  that  they 
would  not  have  been  necessary  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  lesson  which  remained — the  duty 
of  making  a  clean  breast  after  having  done 
wrong — was  one  which  it  had  not  been  reserved 
for  the  authoress  of  Ellen  MiddUton  to  teach. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  tale  was  to 
enforce  confesaon,  it  did  not,  in  so  for  as  we 


remember,  advocate  any  thing  of  this  sort  be- 
yond what  might  be  had,  if  requisite,  in  the 
English  Church.  It  was,  therefore,  with  soi^ 
prise  and  sorrow — the  surprise  unusual,  and 
the  sorrow  not  universally  folt  in  such  cases — 
that  we  read  the  announcement  of  Lady  Georgi- 
ana  Fullerton's  having  become  a  eonveit  to 
Romanism.  In  that  character,  we  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  speak  of  her. 

The  gradual  progress  of  opinions  was,  of 
course,  not  without  eflfect  on  our  story-books. 
In  the  early  days  of  Messrs.  Paget  and  Gree- 
ley, it  was  treated  as  a  ridiculous  impossibility 
that  any  person  who  had  embraced  doctrines 
akin  to  those  of  the  Tradts  for  the  Timei, 
should  ever  fall  away  to  the  communion  of 
Rome.  Mr.  Gresley  was  not  a  man  to  be  pat 
out  by  focte ;  when,  therefore,  secessions  began 
to  be  undeniable  and  frequent,  he  maintained 
that  the  unhappy  seceders  had  not  forsaken  us  | 
through  their  own  foult,  but  had  been  driven 
away  by  puritan  persecution.  Mr.  Paget, 
however,  had  betimes  taken  another  line.  Be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  actual  defections,  he 
attacked  the  coxcombry  which  was  shewing  it- 
self among  us  with  very  hearty  good  will,  in 
his  cleverest  work,  The  Warden  of  JBerking- 
holt,  Thii^gs  had  gone  further  when  Hawk- 
stone  appeared  ;  it  is  mainly  directed  against 
Romanism,  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  unme^ 
cifully  severe  on  the  the  IdeaUsm  which  was 
just  then  prevalent  at  Oxford.  Ellen  Middle- 
ton,  with  its  persuasives  to  confession,  would 
have  been  out  of  place  at  an  earlier  date ;  and 
Margaret  Perdval  belongs  to  the  still  more 
advanced  stage,  when  our  young  women  were 
in  immediate  danger  from  Romanism. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  other  appearances 
which  we  have  not  time  to  examine.  There 
was  a  series  of  tales  by  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society,  which,  if  they  have 
any  literary  or  religious  merit,  must  be 
very  unlike  such  productions  of  the  same 
writers  as  have  happened  to  fall  in  our  way. 
There  were  the  Lives  of  English  Saints,  or 
Littlemore  Myths ;  considerably  more  fictitious 
than  any  of  the  tales,  and  worthy  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Mr.  Newman,  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  rather  than  from  his  namesake  of  Oriel 
There  was  a  profusion  of  little  books  for  chil- 
dren and  the  poor,  at  prices  from  a  halfpenny 
upwards ;  some  of  them  very  clever,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  their  purpose  than  usything 
that  before  existed  in  our  language ;  others  in- 
tolerably foolish  and  affected.  Fouqu^'s  works 
which  for  many  years  had  been  read  among  as 
as  beautiful  but  somewhat  fantastic  tales,  were 
now  more  extensively  translated,  and  became 
the  symbolical  books  of  a  hi^  mystico-ioman- 
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tical  religioniflm.  Fairiea,  and  ghosts,  and 
gnomes,  were  brooght  before  us,  with  a  view 
of  teaching  what  was  called  "  reverence  "; 
there  seemed  to  be  now  no  shrinking  from  the 
principle  which  Arnold  had  somewhere  stated 
as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Dr.  Posey's 
views — that  the  mind  is  more  religious  in  pro- 
portion as  the  object  of  its  veneration  is  less 
venerable. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  Messrs.  Long- 
man announced  for  publication  three  works  of 
religioos  fiction — From  Oxford  to  Rome,  Tre- 
vor, and  SUepUton,  It  might  readily  have 
been  supposed  that  the  three — tissuing  from 
the  same  establishment,  and  advertised  in  close 
neighborhood — were  written  with  a  common 
interest,  and  formed  parts  of  one  design ;  but 
the  event  turned  out  otherwise.  Trevor,  or 
the  New  St.  Francis,  appeared  to  be  the  work 
of  a  liberal  Churchman  of  the  Whateley 
school.  The  hero  was  a  very  gentlemanlike 
and  somewhat  sceptical  personage,  strongly  re- 
minding us  of  our  old  friend  Tremaine.  Inhere 
was  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  "  Tractarian'^ 
system,  wnich  had  its  representative  in  a  cu- 
rate, by  name  Malinsey.  .This  gentleman 
acquirea  an  influence  over  a  most  respectable 
elderly  married  lady,  who  dechues  that  she 
finds  his  guidance  indispensable— that  she 
must  be  his  Madame  de  Chantal,-  and  he  her 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  (hence  the  second  title  of 
the  book.)  He  draws  her  away  from  her  so- 
cial duties,  estranges  her  from  her  family, 
and  at  length  persuades  her  to  forsake  her 
husband  for  a  convent.  She  is  pursued,  over- 
taken, and  restored  to  her  senses.  Mr.  Ma- 
linsey becomes  a  Bomanist ;  and  we  are  told 
in  conclusion,  that  he — or,  at  least,  so  much 
of  him  as  &sting  and  the  scourge  have  left — 
may  be  seen  by  any  body  who  chooses  to  look 
for  him  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

Steepieion  is  also  opposed  to  **  Tractarian- 
Ism,"  but  is  totally  different  in  character  from 
Trevor.  The  name  of  the  hero,  Frank  Faith- 
ful, and  the  second  title.  High  Church  and 
Low  Church,  fpYe  token  of  a  work  intended 
to  catch  the  sympathies  of  our  "  evangelical" 
brethren  ;  but  we  should,  indeed,  be  ashamed 
if  any  body  of  men  could  be  so  far  perverted 
by  party-spirit  frt>m  all  feedings  of  Christian 
religion,  or  of  common  decency,  as  to  relish  so 
infamous  a  production.  Indeed,  the  title. 
High  Church  and  Lew  Church,  in  the  sense 
which  it  is  obviously  intended  to  bear,  is 
nothing  better  than  a  catch-penny  misnomer. 
The  book  contains  sundry  hits  at  "  Low 
Church,"  which,  as  coming  from  a  friend, 
must  be  doubly  severe ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  a 


consideration  of  his  own  evidence,  that  Mr. 
Faithful  was  not,  as  he  would  wish  the  care- 
less reader  to  suppose  him,  a  confessor  in  the 
cause  of  "  Low  Church"  opinions.  Persons 
who  agree  with  him  in  doctrine  are  represented 
as  living  on  brotherly  terms  with  their  *'  High 
Church  '  and  '*  Traotarian"  neighbors;  what- 
ever, therefore,  Mr.  Faithful  may  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  *'  High  Churchmen,"  must 
have  been  brought  on  him,  not  by  his  opinions, 
but  by  something  offensive  in  himself. 

We  speak  of  this  book  as  a  story  of  actual 
life ;'  for  those  who  remember  the  newspaper 
history  of  the  late  parochial  mutinies,  can 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  Steepleton 
and  Cherrydale,  or  as  to  the  identity  of  two, 
at  least,  of  the  persons — ^Mr.  Faithfm  and  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  which  is  disturbed  by 
his  machinations.  It  is  unquestionably  in- 
tended to  pass  as,  in  the  main,  a  real  autobiog- 
raphy. In  Faithful,  the  author  has  embodied 
at  once  his  idea  of  a  pdHect  clergyman,  and 
his  view  of  his  own  character.  The  scenes 
described  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be 
founded  on  met,  although  strangely  distorted 
and  falsified.  And  taking  the  author  at  his 
own  showing,  we  should  suppose  that  right- 
minded  people  can  have  no  diflbrence  of 
opinion  respecting  him. 

We  cannot  discover  much  talent  in  the  book. 
We  have  looked  in  vun  for  those  graces  of 
style  by  which  the  author  tells  us  that  his  ser- 
mons were  so  largely  marked ;  and  the  tone  is 
inconceivably  coarse  and  vul^.  The  attempts 
at  wit  and  humor  are  dismal  indeed ;  and  al- 
though we  can  imagine  that  some  passages  may 
raisea  laugh  among  persons  who  know  the  origi- 
nals of  his  vilelv-drawn  caricatures — ^and  yet 
more  probably  Long  those  originals  them- 
selve8~-the  black,  sore,  disappointed  malig- 
nity of  the  writer  must  render  it  impossible  to 
read  his  work  without  a  prevailing  feeling  of 
pain.  The  thing  is  disgraceful,  not  only  to 
the  perpetrator,  but  to  those  who  have  bought 
it  into  a  second  or  third  edition ;  and  although 
we  are  not  inclined  to  lay  down  any  over«trict 
rules  as  to  the  responsibility  of  publishers,  al- 
though, for  example,  we  do  not  blame  Messrs. 
Longman  for  the  variety  of  doctrine  which  is 
to  be  found  in  their  three  simultaneous  publi- 
cations— ^we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  lent  their  respectable  name 
to  such  a  malicious  and  scandalous  satire  as 
Steepleton. 

Books  of  this  kind  are,  indeed,  altogether 
intolerable.  The  writer  puts  his  enemy  on 
paper  under  some  fictitious  name  ;  and,  while 
everybody  knows  who  b  intended,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  observing  any  limits  of  decency 
or  truth  in  the  representation  of  him.     Lotus 
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suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  persons 
traduced  in  this  book, — Wheeldriver,  Oion- 
ford,  Placehunter,  Roodstock,  Loauax,  Mac- 
mullen,  or  some  other,  —  should  think  fit  to 
show  up  the  author  of  Steepletan  in  a  narra- 
tive of  the  same  kind.  Let  us  suppose  that 
all  manner  of  odious  and  discreditable  conduct, 
alf  the  worfit  offences  which  a  clergyman  can 
commit  against  the  duties  of  brotherhood  and 
neighborhood,  were  imputed  in  a  novel  to  a 
pseudonymous  person  wnom  every  one  might 
know  to  be  meant  for  the  late  curate  of  Cher- 
rydale  ;  and  let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  the 
ex-curate  were  able  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
imputations, — what  remedy  would  he  have 
against  the  injury  thus  done  to  him  ?  For  the 
assailant  there  would  be  the  ready  evasion, 
**  Tou  are  not  named ;  the  book  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  statement  of  facts,  but  a  work  of 
imagination.  What  can  you  posmbly  complain 
of  ?  "  And  yet,  no  doubt,  something  would 
stick ;  the  victim  mfght  not,  indeed,  be  held 
guilty  of  the  very  things  which  were  charged 
on  his  representative,  but  people  would  learn 
to  think  him  capable  of  them.  Surely  a  sort 
of  composition  which  affords  such  facilities  for 
spitcfulness  and  detraction,  ought  to  be  uni- 
versally discountenanced  and  abhorred. 

The  companion  of  TVeror  and  Steepletan, 
the  tale  entitled  From  Oxford  to  Borne,  was  of 
a  very  different  character  from  either.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  **  Tractarian,"  and  something 
more — even  of  a  person  who  had  forsaken  the 
English  for  the  Eoman  communion  ;  and  the 
object  of  it  was  to  warn  others  against  a  sim- 
ilar course,  by  expressing  the  utter  and  misera- 
ble disappointment  which  the  author's  high 
longings  had  met  with  in  the  actual  system  of 
Romanism.  It  seemed  not  impossible  that  the 
book  might  have  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
ruder  sex ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  **  develop- 
ment," some  young  gentlemen  of  Oxford  had 
fallen  into  a  curiously  feminine  style  of  senti- 
mental writing,  apparently  derived  from  some 
French  model ;  yet  the  internal  evidence 
seemed  rather  to  indicate  a  really  female  hand ; 
and  after  a  time  the  authorship  was  avowed  by 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Harris,  whom  the  news- 
papers, by  a  not  unlikely  fiction,  described  as 
the  sister  of  a  well-known  Dissenting  essavist. 
The  writer's  early  training  had  evidently  been 
sectarian  ;  she  herself  has  ance  told  us  that  it 
was  *'  in  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  distinct 
forms  of  Protestantism."  On  this  had  been 
superinduced  a  good  deal  of  ill-understood  and 
ill-digested  **  transcendental "  reading,  —  Car^ 
lyle,  Emerson,  French  romanticists,  German 
poets,  theologians,  and  even  metaphysicians. 
Then  came  Anglo-Catholicism  of  the  highest 


type,  to  which  the  hero-worship  of  ibe  late  sys- 
tem was  transferred ;  Mr.  Newman,  the  *'  un- 
doubted intellectual  chief/'  being  revered  at  a 
distance;  while  Mr.  Oakelev,  tho  ''Preach- 
er of  Sympathy,"  was  the  immediate  oracle 
and  guide. — ^pp.  190,  191.  Next  followed 
the  lapse  into  Komanism ;  and  then  the  cruel 
undeceiving  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  book 
to  set  forth  under  the  veil  of  a  fictitious  story. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  earnestness 
about  this  work  which  won  for  it  considerable 
attention ;  and  it  was  extensively  recommend- 
ed to  young  persons  who  were  supposed  to  he 
in  danger  of  imitating  the  authoress  in  the 
false  step  from  which  we  wished  to  dissuade 
others.  To  us  such  recommendations  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  injudicious.  True  it 
was  that  Miss  Harris  showed  the  insufficiency 
of  Romanism  fi>r  meeting  the  requirements  of 
a  certain  state  of  mind ;  but  then,  instead  of 
treating  this  state  as  diseased,  instead  of  aet- 
ting  forth  the  true  spirit  of  the  English 
Church  as  an  antidote  to  it,  she  assumed  that 
it  was  healthy,  and  congenial  to  our  Church, 
which  she  represented  as  more  likely  than  the 
Eoman  to  satisfy  its  cravings.  The  whole  air 
of  the  book  was  like  that  of  a  mck  man's 
dream.  Some  critics  suspected  that  there 
was  a  latent  design  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Irvingism :  while  others  (more  correctly)  sup- 
posed that  system  to  be  one  of  those  through 
which  the  writer  had  already  passed. 

The  position  which  this  lady  took  was  very 
peculiar.  FeeHng  that  she  had  done  wrong  in 
her  last  change,  feeling  herself  in  every  way  dis- 
appointed, rebelling  violently  in  heart  against 
the  religion  to  which  she  had  committed  he^ 
self,  regarding  herself  as  justified  in  uplifting 
to  the  world  a  voice  of  protestation  and  warn- 
ing, she  yet  considered  it  a  duty  to  remain 
where  she  was.  She  recognized  as  valid  the 
engagements  which  she  had  contracted  to  her 
new  and  deceptive  communion ;  she  supposed 
the  claims  of  her  earlier,  truer,  better  Church, 
to  be  cancelled  by  the  act  of  her  forsaking  it ; 
she  looked  on  her  sufferings  under  the  BomiA 
system  as  the  due  punishment  of  the  sin  bv 
which  she  had  attached  herself  to  it,  and, 
therefore,  she  held  herself  bound  to  endure 
them.  This  was  a  view  which  could  not  but 
astonish  most  readers.  Even  the  Quarterly 
reviewer,  —  a  statesman-theologian  of  great 
repute  for  casuistic  subtlety,  unless  report  was 
mistaken  in  naming  him, —  even  he  telt  him- 
self unable  to  enter  into  so  strangely  paradox- 
ical a  refinement.  "  Such  of  our  deeds  as  are 
capable  of  being  undone,"  he  said,  "it  isourda- 
ty  to  undo,  and  that  with  promptitude. "  He  de- 
clared the  writer's  position  to  be  "  inconsistent, 
and  one  which  might  even  beccMne  immoral.'' 


And  in  do  long  time  we  learned  that  Min 
Harris  waa  herself  dissatisfied  with  it.  A  let- 
ter was  published,  in  which  she  declared  that' 
her  story  was  purely  imaginary ;  that  some  of 
its  most  shocking  details  were  impossible  ac* 
cording  to  the  iaws  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
that  she  repented  of  the  publication,  and 
would  recall  it  if  she  could ;  that  such  feel* 
ings  of  discontent  as  she  might  have  experi- 
enced were  wholly  to  be  charged  on  her  own 
waywardness  and  impatience ;  and  that  she 
begged  pardon  of  "  the  Church  against  which 
mhad  offended ; "  by  which  words  (although 
they  might  well  have  borne  another  meaning) 
the  context  obliged  us  to  understand  that  the 
Church  of  Borne  was  signified. 

Then  it  transpired  that  there  had  been  some 
mysterious  tamperings  in  the  case;  that  the 
"Preacher  of  Sympathy, "  haying  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  book  for  the  result  of  his  own 
experienco  in  his  new  communion,  had  caught 
at  tlie  opportunity  of  entering  into  communi- 
cation with  the  writer,  and  had  infiuenced  her 
in  making  her  retractation.  We  do  not  remen^ 
ber  the  exact  details ;  if,  indeed,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  them  out  firom  the  published  let- 
ters. Mr.  Oakeley,  we  rather  think,  came 
out  of  the  affiiir  without  having  been  convict- 
ed of  direct  falsehood,  but  certainly  not  with- 
out adding  one  more  to  the  repeated  proofs 
which  our  late  religious  history  has  afiforded — 
that,  whether  the  Bomish  Church  be  or  be  not 
!  the  fountain  of  true  doctrine,  a  connection  with 
it  is  by  no  means  generally  favorable  to  moral 
truth  or  candor. 


Miss  Harris  has  lately  favored  us  with  an- 
J  other  story,  Bnt  in  the  Church  ;  and  a  very 
curious  production  it  is.  After  a  preface,  a 
postscript,  and  no  less  than  seventy-eight  pages 
of  a  rambling  introduction,  the  tale  begins 
in  three  places  at  once ;  for  we  are  told  of 
scenes  as  passing  on  the  same  night,  towards 
the  end  of  November  1834,  in  the  parsonage 
of  a  Berkshire  town,  in  the  chapel  of  a  Span- 
ish convent,  and  in  a  "  paUce-like  house  at 
Calcutta. 

The  Berkshire  rector*- a  gentleman-like 
and  prosperous  specimen  of  the  "  old  ortho- 
dox squire-parson — cives  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  bis  younger  brother^  preferment  to  a  **  rich 
living ; "  and,  just  as  the  party  are  leaving  the 
dining-room,  a  low  single  knock  summons  a 
maidHBervant  to  the  street<loor : — 

A  woman  from  the  fiirthest  extremity  of  the 
parish  had  come  to  beg  the  rector  to  acuninister 
the  last  offices  to  her  dying  husband.  In  the 
midst  of  his  work,  the  poor  man  had  been  tak- 
en suddenly  and  severely  ill ;  she  had  now  to 
walk  two  OBues  to  get  parochial  medical  aid ;  her 


neighbors  thought  her  husband  could  not  even 
last  till  her  return,  and  she  was  afraid  he  would 
die  without  **  the  Sacrament"  She  had  been, 
she  said,  to  the  curate's,  but.Jie  was  from  home ; 
and  she  had  spoken  to  a  clercynian  whose  house 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  her  cottage,  but  he 
said  she  was  not  in  his  parish,  and  he  had 
enough  to  attend  to.  The  woman  bore  an  ^ill 
character,  her  husband  was  known  to  be  a  poach- 
er and  a  drunkard.  The  excommunicatory 
power  of  the  Church  was  clearly  in  the  hands  of 
the  maid-Kcrvant,  and  she  used  it  by  shortly  dis- 
missing the  woman,  with  the  information  that 
Mr.  Tnynne  was  engaged  with  a  dinner-party ; 
if  he  should  be  going  out  in  the  morning,  she 
would  name  the  person  to4iim.  Before  mid- 
night the  unabsolved  soul  had  gone  to'  give  its 
account  to  its  Maker,  and  the  last  instinct  of  re- 
ligion had  perished  from  the  heart  of  the 
widow.  —  Pp.  88,  84. 

A  shocking  case,  undoubtedly.  But  may 
we  venture  to  ask,  whether — even  on  our  au- 
thoress' assumption,  that  the  dying  man's 
eternal  lot  would  be  determined  by  his  seeing 
or  not  seeing  the  clergyman — ^the  real  horror 
does  not  consist  in  his  naving  led  such  a  life 
that  his  salvation  should  depend  on  a  chance 
of  this  kind,  at  least  as  much  as  on  Mr. 
Thynne's  happening  to  be  engaged  with  a 
dinner-party  while  his  curate  was  out  of  the 
way? 

Meanwhile  a  beggar-boy  was  looking  into 
the  dining-room,  through  an  opening  between 
the  curtains :  — 

At  the  same  time  the  poor  woman  came  up, 
and  the  bare-footed  boy  crept  to  the  door,  and 
heard  her  petition  and  oismissal.  Then  he 
trotted  off,  having  made  this  conclusion  with 
himself,  never  to  ask  alms  at  that  house,  for  it 
was  of  no  use ;  and  this  mental  prayer  to  an  un- 
known God,  that,  if  the  presence  of  a  clergy- 
man were  necessary  to  one  dying  in  peace,  ne 
might  not  happen  to  come  to  die  at  the  clergy- 
man's dinner-tune.  —  P.  85. 

Unhappy  high-and-dry  Mr.  Thynne  1  Pop*- 
rjj  Puntanism,  and  "the  pooa-dodge"  (or 
tferroldism),  all  combine  to  make  you  out  a 
monster  I 

New  what  is  the  object  of  this  book  t  And 
what  is  the  writer's  creed  ?    We  really  cannot 

Siess.  Does  she  look  back  to  the  English 
hurch,  or  is  she  confirmed  in  the  faiu  of 
Rome  ?  The  afiair  of  the  retractation  would 
have  led  us  to  suppose  the  latter ;  and  any 
thing  of  a  contrary  tendency  which  appears  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  might  be  ex- 
pLuned  by  the  circumstance  that  Uie  greater 
portion  was  written  before  the  date  of  that  af- 
fair (see  pp.  viii.  and  341.)  But,  lo  !  in  the 
very  last  pages  we  find  our  authoress  still  de- 
claring her 

Dissent  from  the  dogma,  that  the  Catholic 
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Church  has  no  branches,  no  society,  no  several 
families,  but  is  singly  and  alone  the  Roman 
Church;  that,  external  to  the  communion  of 
Rome,  there  is  no  ^thority,  no  grace,  no  sacra- 
ment, no  light,  no  life,  no  existence,  no  salva- 
tion. 

We  find  her  sUll  questioning  the  Romish 
dcKitrines  as  to  indulgences  and  the  intercession 
of  saints  (p.  341-2)  ;  and,  within  the  last 
month  or  two,  advertisements  announce  her  as 
the  adapter  of  a  book  of  Roman  Catholic  de- 
votion "  to  the  use  of  members  of  the  English 
Church." 

But,  indeed,  the  opinions  of  this  unfortunate 
lady  can  be  of  little  interest  for  any  one  but 
herself.  We  can  attach  no  value  to  the  im- 
pressions of  a  mind  so  unfixed,  unbalanced, 
ai;d  distempered  ;  not  even  to  the  witness  of 
her  own  experience.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  she  must  give  vent  to  her  crudities.  Al- 
though we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  nar- 
rative, the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  strange,  rhapsodical  outpourings,  on  all 
manner  of  subjects.  Often,  as  we  were  read- 
ing her  two  volumes,  have  we  thought  of  thd 
speech  wjiich  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  oveiv 
heard  his  Scotch  oook  addressing  to  a  London 
beggar,  **  Oh,  my  freend,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
your  distress,  htU  I  canna  pity  you  for  your 
want  0*  shoon  I  "  So,  0  Miss  Harris,  is  our 
heart  as  sorry  for  you  as  its  reviewerly  hard- 
ness will  allow ;  but  we  must  remark  that  you 
insist  on  the  wrong  points,  that  your  woes  are 
very  much  of  your  own  seeking,  and  that  no 
small  part  of  them  is  got  up  for  the  sake  of  an 
appeal  to  a  compassionate  public. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  once  more  to  Lady 
Gkorgiana  Fullerton.  In  one  respect,  Grant- 
ley  Manor  has  agreeably  surprised  us;  for 
Ellen  Middleton  had  left  on  our  memory  an 
impression  as  of  something  severe  and  proud  ; 
and  knowing  that  the  authoress  had  since  be- 
come a  convert  to  Romanism,  we  were  pre- 
pared for  an  increase  of  such  charictcristics, 
with,  very  probably,  a  spirit  of  bitterness  to- 
wards the  Church  which  she  has  forsaken. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  Grantley  Manor  is 
mild,  tolerant,  and  unambitious.  One  only 
of  the  leading  personages  is  a  Romanist ;  tlie 
rest  of  the  good  characters  are  represented  as 
firmly  Anglican.  There  is  no  scorn  of  our 
National  Church,  no  attempt  at  conversion  or 
controversy ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  current  objections 
against  the  Roman  system  are  introduced  to 
receive  what  Lady  Oeorgiana  considers  an. ex- 
posure. 

We  have  somewhere  seen  it  asserted  or  sug- 
gested, that  the  moral  of  the  book  is  to  show 


the  evils  of  religious  bigotry,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  carried  to  a  revolting  height  by  Mr.  Ne- 
^ville's  disinheriting  his  son.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, perceive  that  any  such  lesson  is  enforced. 
For  Mr.  Neville  is  represented  as  altogether  a 
peculiar  man.  Even  in  his  college  days,  the 
excessive  strength  of  his  prejudices  on  the 
subject  of  religion  had  been  a  marvel  to  other 
young  men  of  his  own  Church,  and  a  very 
frightful  occurrence  had  afterwards  done  much 
to  increase  them.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
authoress  could  not  have  hoped  to  convert 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Neville  by  fiction ;  and 
that,  if  she  had  aimed  at  convincing  less  vio- 
lent bigots,  she  would  have  exemplified  the 
mischiefs  of  intolerance  in  some  less  uncom- 
mon character.  After  all,  too,  the  will  is  re- 
voked when  it  is  found  that  the  son  has  enter- 
ed into  the  detested  connection, — ^nay,  a  jus- 
tification of  Mr.  Neville  is  pronounceid  by  his 
daughter,  without  any  protest  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  (vol.  iii.  p.  243). 
The  idea  which  we  have  mentioned  as  to  the 
moral  seems,  therefore,  to  be  mistaken ;  and 
perhaps  a  Romanist  is  hardly  the  person  from 
whom  such  a  moral  would  come  with  the  best 
grace. 

Last  on  our  list  is  Loss  and  Gain^  %  work 
originally  announced  with  a  second  title,  which 
has  since  been  withdrawn,  perhaps  from  a  fear 
that  The  ^ory  of  a  Convert  might  too  readily 
remind  us  of  Lady  Blessington's  late  Story  of 
a  Feather. 

Whether  report  be  correct  in  attributing  the 
book  to  Mr.  Newman,  we  would  not  venture 
too  poffltively  to  say.  A  tale  of  this  kind — a 
book  of  jokes  and  gossip,  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, of  smartnesses,  levities,  and  most  proba- 
bly personalitieft— appears  a  somewhat  undigni- 
fied vehicle  for  the  opinions  of  one  who  has 
long  been  revered  as  a  prophet  and  a  saint ; 
but  still  it  may  be  Mr.  Newman's ;  fi>r  Roman- 
ism does  not  sharpen  the  sense  of  propriety. 
The  style  in  many  passages  reminds  us  strong- 
ly of  the  supposed  author ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  so  difierent  in  character 
from  those  writings  by  which  alone  we  know 
him,  that  no  likeness  c^  style  could  be  expects 
ed  to  exist. 

It  certainly  does  not  come  from  any  one  of 
the  other  late  converts  to  Romanism  with  whose 
productions  we  have  any  acquaintance.  It  is 
free  from  the  feeble  dilettantism  of  one,  from 
the  sickening  affectation  of  another,  and  from 
the  clumsy  efirontery  of  a  third.  It  is,  indeed, 
marked  by  an  air  of  experienced  shrewdness, 
which  would  seem  to  take  it  altogether  away 
from  the  younger  members  of  the  party. 
And  while  the  characters  are  for  the  most  part 
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taken  from  among  tbe  yoonger  members  of  the 
Qniver»ty,  it  appears  to  us  that  tbe  conversa* 
don  which  is  pat  into  their  months  is  snch  as' 
would  be  devieed  for  them  bj  one  who  regard- 
ed them  from  a  ocmsiderable  height  of  years 
and  standing,  rather  than  by  one  who  had  him- 
self lately  passed  through  toe  earlier  stages  of 
academic  life.  It  is,  we  should  say,  more  prob- 
ably the  work  of  Mr.  Newman,  refreshed  by 
young  acqatntanoe,  than  of  a  disciple  looking 
np  to  him,  imitating  him,  and  borrowing  from 
Ms  diaooarse. 

The  story  is  very  slight — ^little  more  than  a 
thread  on  which  to  hang  the  sketches  of  char- 
acter and  the  arguments.  Charles  Ecding, 
the  son  of  a  respectable  '*  old  orthodox' '  clergy- 
man, is  thrown  at  Oxford  in  the  way  of  vari- 
ous influences.  He  is  perplexed  and  distressed 
by  much  that  he  hears,  and  takes  the  very 
feasible  resolution  of  minding  his  proper  stud- 
ies and  his  plain  religious  duties,  without  entan- 
gling himself  in  theological  controversy.  The 
result  is  diflferent  from  what  ordinary  people 
would  expeet ;  while  he  plies  his  Aristotle  and 
Sophocles,  a  system  of  religious  opinions  insen- 
sibly grows  up  within  his  mind ;  and  at  length, 
on  taking  an  account  of  his  impressions,  and 
comparing  them  with  what  is  said  around  him, 
he  finds  that  he  has  embraced  all  the  chief 
pomts  of  Soman  doctrine  without  knowing 
them  to  be  such. 

We  are  told  in  the  Pre&ce  that  this  is  not 
the  real  ' *  history  of  a^y  individual  mind  ;**  and 
we  altogether  disbelieve  the  possibility  of  such 
a  case.  Nothing,  at  least,  can  bo  more  unlike 
the  progress  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends. 
TTtejf  were  a  partis  closely  banded  together, 
depending  much  on  mutual  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, pushing  and  drawing  each  other 
onwards,  until,  step  by  step,  they  reached  the 
final  point.  This  stoiy  of  a  solitary  mind, 
therefore,  cannot  be  meant  as  an  apology  for 
them. 

The  title  might  lead  us  to  expect  an  answer 
to  Miss  Elarris  in  the  detail  of  an  opposite  ex- 
perience on  the  journey  From  Oxford  to 
Borne.  This  b  not,  indeed,  giv^n  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  hero ;  for  the  last  page  carries  him 
no  further  than  his  reception  into  the  Bomish 
communion,  and  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  his 
after  course.  But  an  answer  does  seem  to  be 
intended  in  the  case  of  his  friend  Willis,  who 
is  described  as  becoming  a  Bomanist  with  less 
of  preparation ;  and  very  curiously  he  answers. 
He  owns  that  there  is  much  in  Bomanism 
which  must  shock  a  Christian  instinct ;  but 
ftis,  he  contends,  is  a  trial  of  faith :  one  who 
has  found  the  Church  must  get  over  all  that 
might  lead  him  to  doubt  her. 


I  don't  know  (he  said)  what  is  meant  bv  say- 
ing that  we  ou^ht  to  hare  faith,  that  faith  is  a 
grace,  that  faitn  b  the  means  of  our  salvation,  if 
there  is  nothins  to  exercise  it.  Faith  goes 
affainst  sight ;  well,  then,  unless  there  are  sights 
"vniich  offend  you,  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  go 
against — P.  278^ 

But  why,  we  must  ask,  should  this  principle 
be  applied  in  favor  of  Bomanism  alone  ?  Why 
shoula  not  an  Anglican,  a  Methodist,  a  Qua- 
ker, a  Swedenborgian,  say  the  samo  of  ht$ 
church  ?  Why  should  not  a  Mormonite  plead 
that,  although  thievery  and  polygamy  may 
shock  a  Christian  instinct,  yet,  since  he  has 
found  the  church  at  Nauvoo,  ho  may  not  ques- 
tion anything  which  Nauvoo  sanctions  or  pro- 
fesses? Why  should  it  not  be  argued  that 
things  are  right  and  true  in  proportion  as  they 
call  for  faith ;  f .  e.  on  this  principle,  in  'pro- 
portion as  they  are  shocking  to  our  best  leel- 
mgs? 

We  cannot  af&rd  space  to  astonish  our  read- 
ers by  any  further  exhibitions  of  this  writer's 
mingled  fanaticism  and  scepticism,  or  to  amuse 
them  with  extracts  from  the  lighter  scenes. 
We  must,  however,  quote  the  description  of 
the  religious  order  through  which  Chanes  Bed- 
ing  is  received  into  the  Bomish  communion ; 
and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  another  point  of 
connection  with  Mr.  Newman :  for  it  was  to  a 
Passionist  that  he,  too,  owed  his  reception,  and 
the  extract  which  we  are  about  to  produce  is 
followed  in  the  book  by  an  account  of  the  in- 
dividual, **  Father  Domenico  de  Matre  Dei :  " 

In  the  lukewarm  and  self-indulgent  eighteenth 
century,  Father  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  divinely 
moved  to  found  a  congregation,  in  some  respects 
more  ascetic  than  the  primitive  hermits  and  the 
orders  of  the  middle  \age.  It  was  not  fast,  or 
silence,  or  poverty,  which  distinguished  it,  thoush 
here,  too,  it  is  not  wanting  in  strictness ;  but  m 
the  cell  of  its  venerable  founder,  on  the  Celian 
Hill,  hangs  an  iron  discipline  qr  scourge,  studded 
with  nails,  which  is  a  memorial,  not  only  of  his 
own  self-inflicted  sufierinp,  but  of  those  of  his 
Italian  family.  Their  object  was  as  remarkable 
as  their  intensity;  penance,  indeed,  is  in  one 
respect  the  end  of  all  self-chastisement ;  but  in 
the  instance  of  the  Passionists  the  use  of  the 
scourge  is  specially  directed  to  the  benefit  of 
their  neighbor.  They  apply  the  pain  to  the 
benefit  ot  the  holy  souls  in  puigatory,  or  they 
undergo  it  to  rouse  a  careless  audience.  On 
their  missions,  when  their  words  seem  uttered  in 
vain,  they  have  been  known  suddenly  to  undo 
their  habit,  and  to  scourge  themselves  with 
sharp  knives  or  razors,  crying  out  to  the  horrified 
people,  that  they  woutd  not  show  mercy  to  their 
flesh  till  diey  whom  they  were  addressing  took 
pity  on  their  own  perishing  souls. — ^Pp.  376,  877. 

How  strangely  is  the  world  changed  upon 
us !  It  is  not  many  years  since  John  Styles 
could  find  nothing  more  horrible  in  heathenism 
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— ^nothing  mofe  loadly  calling  finr  missiontry 
exertion  to  dbolifih  it — ^than  tbe  practice  of 
gashing  the  flesh  with  knives  in  the  worship  of 
idols ;  and  we  all  remember  John's  ludicrous 
blunder  between  hiives  and  kinut,  with  the 
inimitable  ridicule  which  it  provdced  from 
Sydney  Smith.  But,  lo  !  the  practice  which 
was  lately  regarded  as  about  the  worst  of 
heathen  abominations  is  actually  held  up  to 
admiration  as  a  mark  of  the  most  advanced 
Christianity  !  And  no  doubt  the  adoption  of 
tbe  knife  (or  lime)  by  the  Passionists,  from 
the  ancient  prophets  of  Baal  and  the  modem 
idolaters  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  will  be  in- 


troduced with  great  effect  into  the  next  edition 
of  Mr.  Newman's  Essay,  as  an  illustiatioD 
of  that  process  of  development  by  which 
things  originating  without  the  Clinreh  come  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  Catholic  system. 

But  we  must  have  done  ;  for  our  article  has 
exceeded  its  intended  limits,  although  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  the  survey  of  certain 
works  of  religious  fiction,  without  entering  on 
any  more  general  considerations,  as  to  tbe 
merits  of  the  ckss  to  which  they  belong.  On 
thai  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  have  something 
to  say  hereafter. — Fraser^s  Magazine. 


AMYMONE. 


Amymone,  A  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Per- 
icles. By  the  Author  of  "  Azeth  the 
Egyptian.       R.  Bentley. 

The  admirers  of  Miss  Lynn*s  former  work, 
and  they  (we  speak  it  adviBedly)  are  very 
numerous,  will  be  anxious  to  know  somolhing 
of  this  new  romance,  with  its  attractive  title. 
Even  those  persons  most  indiflTerent  to  classic 
subjects,  to  whom  as  little  Greek  as  posable 
is  the  most  welcome  quantity,  cannot  turn 
away  from  the  name  of  JPericles,  as  if  it  were 
without  interest  for  them.  All  things  con- 
nected with  those  men  who  have  given  their 
name  to  an  Age,  must  have  somewhat  of  the 
prestige  belonging  to  all  greatness,  and  must 
excite  our  curiosity  and  admiration  accord- 
ingly. "  The  Age  of  Pericles,"  *'  The  Age 
of  Napoleon,"  "The  Homeric,"  and  ••  Medi- 
cian  ^ras,"  are  mere  phrases,  indeed ;  but 
they  are  phrases  which  go  far  to  prove  that 
words  are  things,  and  things  of  a  most  poten- 
tial kind  ;  things  which  rouse  up  all  the 
strongest  feelings  witiiin  man's  nature.  Man 
is  a  word-governed  animal;  and  those  who 
would  gain  influence  over  their  fellows  do 
well  to  learn  how  they  may  best  use  that 
magical  power,  which  is  a  rod,  a  sceptre,  or  a 
magnet,  to  attract  and  repel.  Miss  Lynn  seems 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  this  magical  power, 
and  in  every  page  of  "  Amymone  "  sue  has 
exercised  it.  Words  lonz  consecrated  to 
thoughts  and  things,  of  classic  worth  and 
beauty,  are  poured  over  her  pages,  ''thick 
as  the  leaves  in  Yallambrosa."  Perhaps  the 
profusion  with  which  they  are  used  argues  a 
want  of  real,  long  familiarity  with  them.     It 
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is  the  nouveau  riche  who  is  most  •ostentatious 
of  his  wealth ;  but  then  it  must  also  be  n- 
membered  that  it  is  the  nouveau  riche  whu 
most  enjoys  his  magnificence,  and  who  is  moGit 
sincerely  desirous  that  yon,  whom  he  invites 
to  his  feast,  should  do  so  too.  Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed,  from  these  words,  that  MisB 
Lynn  b  open  to  the  charge  of  trying  to  storm 
her  readers  into  admiration,  by  the  ourcct  dis- 
charge of  a  grand  battery  of  ill-digested  eru- 
dition. It  is  not  so.  She  is  not,  we  imagine, 
a  very  great  Greek  scholar,  nor  does  she  pre- 
tend to  be  one,  but  her  intense  love  of  eveiy- 
thing  Greek  (perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say 
Ionian,  for  to  that  race  alone  does  her  admira- 
tion seem  to  be  limited  in  "  Amymone ''), 
this  love  of  the  old  classic  race,  has  made  her 
devote  much  patient  labor  to  the  investigation 
of  their  domestic  habits,  and  their  social  and 
political  constitution.  This  labor  has  pro- 
duced much  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge 
she  has  used  to  adorn  and  strengthen  her 
imagination  (a  very  powerful  and  graceful 
one),  in  the  production  of  the  work  before 
us.  There  may  be  errors  of  detail,  and 
slight  unconscious  pedantries  here  and  there ; 
but  the  whole  work  is  full  of  evidence  that 
the  writer*s  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  subject, 
and  that  she  has  forgotten  herself,  and  what 
may  be  said  of  her,  in  that  subject.  The 
result  of  this  devotion  to  her  ta^  is,  if  not 
a  purely  artistic  transcript  of  Hellenic  life, 
something  approaching  much  more  nearly  to  it 
than  half  the  dramas,  and  poems,  and  conver 
sations,  and  tales,  which  are  put  forth  as  re* 
flections  of  the  classical  ages  of  Greece  and' 
Home.     It  may  be  asked  how  we  can  venture 
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to  pnmoaDoe  u  to  die  traih  of  this  or  that 
representation  of  a  form  of  life  no  living  man 
has  eycr  seen.  To  this  wo  reply,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  may  be  gained  by  acquaintance  with 
the  great  classio  authors  of  antiquity,  that  the 
most  important  fact  about  every  man  is  that 
he  18  o/tve ;  now,  this  fiict  Miss  Lynn  does 
not  forget ;  while  so  many  of  the  authors  to 
whom  we  allude  do  fi)Tget  it.  They  may  be 
more  correct  than  she,  in  costume,  technicali- 
ties, and  phraseology ;  but  her  Athenians  are 
real  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  are  ready  to  greet 
them,  eyery  one,  as  *'  a  man  and  a  brother" 
(barring  their  Teuto-Hellenie  names)  ;  while 
there  are  claadc  creations,  highly  praised  ones 
too,  that  are  no  better  tiian  well-draped  stat- 
ues, and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  can  no  more 
fraternize  with  them  than  we  can  with  "  Frank- 
enstein's "  Monster,  or  the  Commandant  in 

Don  GHoYBuni." 

We  do  not  quite  understand  the  principle 
of  Miss  I^n's  orthography  t)f  Oreek  proper 
names.  Thirlwall,  Arnold,  Ghrote,  and  other 
English  writers  upon  Oiecian  history,  have  the- 
ories of  their  own,  or  of  German  origin,  about 
the  probable  pronunciation  of  certam  vowels 
and  consonants  in  Greek,  and  they  take  great 
libertaes  with  our  old-fashioned  ways  of  wnting 
familiar  Gkeek  names  in  English.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  new  ways  are  better  than 
the  old ;  but  those  who  carry  on  a  system  of 
reform  should  be  consistent  in  applymg  their 
principles:  t.  g.,  why,  if  Miss  Lynn  writes 
Kerameicos  instead  of  Ceramicus,  and  Karites 
instead  of  Charites,  does  she  not  write  Kephi" 
tut,  Alkihiades,  Kimon,  Thukydidetf  This 
is  of  little  importance  in  a  romance,  certainly, 
but  why  is  it  thus  ? 

Amymone,  the  heroine,  is  the  illegitimate 
child  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  Methion,  the  son  of  a  Persian  alien 
who  settled  in  Attica.  She  is  a  woman  of 
inordinate  pride  and  ambition  ;  she  is  enr 
dowed  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  intellect- 
ual power,  but  is  cold  and  heartless.  She  is 
bent  upon  obtaining  that  high  podtion  in 
society,  as  free  and  well-born,  which  is  denied 
to  her  condition  as  a  slave  and  the  wife  of 
an  alien.  Gleon,  the  oelebrated  demagogue, 
makes  use  of  her  in  his  schemes  to  bring 
down  the  power  of  Pericles,  and  to  destroy 
him  and  Aspaoa.  He  helps  her  to  gain 
wealth  and  station,  and  to  set  up  in  Athens 
a  sort  of  rival  party  to  that  of  Aspasia.  Amy- 
mone is  a  murderess,  a  despiaer  of  the  laws  of 
gods  and  men,  a  sort  of  worse  Lady  Mtebeth, 
and  yet  she  is  made  to  become  the  idol  and 
model  of  virtuous  Athenian  matrons,  on  ao- 
count  of  her  strict  observance  of  the  conven- 
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tionaHties  of  society.  The  character  of  Amy- 
mone is  exaggerated,  but  in  many  particulars 
it  is  well  worked  out.  The  book  is  crowded 
with  great  people :  Pericles,  Aspasia,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  Pheidias,  &c.,  are 
ell  part  of  the  dramatit  persona,  and,  with- 
out being  very  strongly  brought  out,  they 
keep  up  their  characters  respectably.  Aspa- 
sia is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Pericles,  nis 
former  *mfe  being  divorced.  Miss  Lynn's 
view  of  the  character  of  Aspasia  is  not  that 
generally  taken  of  it,  even  by  the  most  liberal 
judges ;  but  whether  our  authoress  be  correct 
or  not,  she  has  made  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
fair 'Ionian  in  her  novel.  It  would  be  easy  to 
give  a  dozen  brilliant  extracts  of  scenes  and 
conversations,  but  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
so  to  do. 

ASPASIA  INSULTED  IN  THE  TIUATBX. 

" « The  play !  the  play !  *  shouted  the  crowd, 
as  the  heavy  curtains  sweeping  before  the  scene 
remained  unmoved,  the  open  orchestra  unten- 
anted, and  they  ungradfied  with  any  show  or 
scene. 

'*' Euripides  is  always  so  long!  His  clepsy- 
dra will  run  out  befbre  he  is  even  ready  f '  cried 
Crates,  sarcastically.  '  Is  he  teaching  Cephiso- 
phon  his  part  for  the  first  time  to-day  r  ' 

" '  Or  rating  Polos  for  his  mouthings ! '  said 
Hermippos,  turning  to  the  actoivpoet  *  As  thou, 
Crates,  used  to  sp^Jc,  before  thou  left  Cratinos' 
troop  of  slaves  to  be  his  rival/ 

^*  *•  The  mask  may  not  fit!'  laughed  old  Cra- 
tinos. *  Perhaps  the  slaves  have  brought  a 
merry  lee-«ong  face,  in  lieu  of  the  pale  brow 
and  trade  lips  of  the  buskined  hero.  How  I ' 
should  utugh  to  see  the  prim  Euripides  reduced 
to  such  a  stnut  We  should  be  forced  to  have 
our  comedy  again  I ' 

**  *  The  comedy !  the  comedy  I  the  merrr  lee- 
song  to  I^onysos  1 '  cried  Crates  and  Henmnpos, 
and  others  of  the  comic  poets,  who  were  all  sit- 
ting together,  nuling  loudly  at  Pericles  and  the 
archon  Myrrichides,  who  had  forbidden  their  fur- 
ther representation.  *  If  ye  would  have  mirth, 
ye  citizens  of  Athens,'  they  cried,  rising,  *  shout 
for  the  repeal  of  the  archon's  law !  shout  fbr  the 
restoration  of  comedy  I ' 

**  *  Louder !  louder  I '  cried  old  Cratinos,  stand- 
ing up  and  wavinff  his  hand  above  his  satyr-like 
head;  'shout  louder  jret,  my  friends!  Athens 
never  did  aught  in  qmet  I ' 

««« Comedy!  the  comedy!  give  us  back  our 
ancient  rights  I  give  us  back  our  ancient  songs ! 
Comedy !  the  lee-song !  we  will  have  the  merrv 
wine-song  once  ajgain!'  were  the  words  which 
rose  up  in  deafening  clamor  from  the  crowd. 

**  *  I>own  with  Pericles  and  his  tyrant  laws ! ' 
Hyperboles  shouted. 

**  *  Down  with  Pericles  and  his  tyrant  laws  1 ' 
was  repeated  by  isolated  voices,  from  difiTerent 
parts  of  the  theatre — Cleon's  voice  the  loudest 

**  And  the  clapping  of  hands,  hissing,  and  out- 
cries, increased  each  moment. 
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'*  *  The  most  trifiiDg  cause  can  at  any  time 
tarn  the  Athenian  world  azainst  itself,  like  the 
brazen  men  of  lason/  said  Crates :  '  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  an  hour  can  make  it  foi^et  the 
services  of  a  lifetime ! ' 

"  Yet  though  this  was  a  characteristic  which 
led  to  so  much  misery  and  nn,  it  was  also  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  Athenian  supremacy. 

*'  Aspasia  covered  her  head  in  her  veil,  rose 
to  leave  the  theatre^  as  she  heard  her  husband's 
name,  and  now  and  then  her  own,  spoken  in 
such  menacing  tones  b^  the  men  for  whom  he 
was  then  periuing  his  life,  his  all,  upon  the  Sa- 
mian  shore. 

**Hyperbolos  had  been  watching  her;  and, 
when  he  saw  her  rise,  he  pointed  her  out  to 
Hermippos,  whispering  in  his  ear,  with  a  very 
fiend*8  expression  on  his  face.  The  young  poet's 
auick  and  bitter  smile  boded  but  little  good  for 
the  glorious  woman  to  whom  his  looks  were 
turned;  and  Aspasia  felt  the  blood  grow  cold 
about  her  heart,  as  she  met  the  deadly  gaze  of 
those  two  men. 

"^  Hermippos  stood  above  them  all,  upon  the 
bench  where  he  had  been  sitting;  and,  in  a 
voice  that  cut  through  the  tumult,  so  clear  and 
so  cold  in  its  bitter  words,  he  exclaimed,*  *  Room, 
matrons  of  Athens!  room  for  the  frail  hetaira; 
give  place,  ye  daughters  of  the  Eupatrids,  to 
Sbe  base-bom  foreigner!  and  ye,  senators  and 
councillors,  cast  down  the  tablets  of  the  law 
beneath  your  feet,  for  Aspasia  has  annulled 
each  national  decree,  to  govern  Athens  at  her 
pleasure  I  Why  need  ye  a  written  code,  each 
word  of  which  is  a  lie  from  ye  to  the  gods,  when 
the  Milesian's  smile  or  tear  can  move  our  courts 
and  armies?  Whjr  need  ye  honored  usages, 
when  a  piece  of  painted,  worthless  womanhood, 
is  higher  than  Areiopagos  or  Sun-Court  ?  Curse 
her,  men  of  Athens  f  curse  the  corrupter  of  vour 
wives,  the  seducer  of  your  sons,  the  ruin  of  the 
city,  and  the  blasphemer  of  the  godsl  Curse 
the  heartless  wanton,  for  whose  revenge  your 
country  bleeds ;  for  whose  false  dignity  your  re- 
ligions rites  are  disregarded,  and  tne  sacx^ed 
songs  are  mute ;  for  whose  fatal  smile  your  ruler 
has  foi^tten  religion,  law,  and  morality;  for 
whose  Uialamos  the  altars  of  the  gods  are  left 
untended,  and  the  temples  all  deserted  I ' 

'*  The  Milesian  stood.  She  was  fearfully  pale, 
and  her  eyes  were  dusk  as  night,  but  not  with 
terror.  It  was  a  woman's  insulted  dignity ;  a 
wife's  outnued  love;  in  her  the  dearer  thing 
struck  sorefy  hard;  the  place,  honored  by  a 
nobler  |>articipation,  polluted  and  dismced ;  it 
was  Pericles,  and  not'  herself,  she  defended,  as 
she  flun^  her  veil  back  from  her  face  and  looked 
steadily  into  the  eyes  of  her  accusers. 

'*  A  yell  went  up ;  and  that  crowd,  that  thick 
dense  mob  of  Athenian  men,  cursed  the  lonely 
woman,  as  the  coward  demago^e  gave  out 

*'  Alone  she  stood  and  heard  that  cry.  Not  a 
woman  was  by  her  side ;  they  all  had  fled,  and 
shrunk  away ;  crowdinjj  round  Amymone,  who, 
towering  above  that  frightened  group,  fronted 
the  Milesian,  the  bitterest  foe  she  had.  A  flush 
of  blood-red  dye,  a  gleam  of  burning  exulta- 
tion, almost  agony,  from  excess,  flashed  over 


Amymone's  haughty  face,  as  the  Athenian  wo- 
men gathered  round  her  and  left  the  Milesism 
alone  before  her  judges  and  accusers.  Aspasia 
paled,  and  the  light,  which  had  before  been  so 
steady,  was  dimmed  and  broken  in  her  eyes. 

"  Only  for  an  instant  —  a  fleeting  moment 
Then  drawing  her  form  to  its  height,  and  cross- 
ing one  arm  over  h^r  breast,  she  stood,  not 
meekly  suffering,  jret  not  repelling  as  by  equal 
strength,  nor  braving  as  with  a  man's  eneigetic 
passion,  but  .casting  off*  that  storm  of  shame  as 
rain-drops  from  the  swan's  white  wings.  She 
was  too  pure,  too  high,  too  noble,  for  such  con- 
tamination ! 

**  The  mob  was  subdued ;  and  a  deep  silence 
fell  among  them.  Lvsicles,  disduning  all  rules 
and  laws,  freed  the  oarriers  and  flung  himself 
before  Aspasia,  placing  one  arm  as  a  bar  be- 
tween her  and  the  threatening  crowd. 

'*  ^  Shame !  shame ! '  he  cried ;  *  this  to  a  wo- 
man, youns,  pure,  and  lovely !  Shame !  shame 
upon  ye  all!  Is  this  an  Athenian  assembly? 
and  do  ye  gather  to  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  only 
to  insult  one  gentle,  lovely,  feeble  lady?  Is 
thb  your  homage  to  the  Grentle  God  ?  Is  this 
your  gratitude  for  beauty  upon  earth?  On 
your  knees,  ye  base  men  of  Athens,  to  bid  her 
pardon  ye  for  your  cowardice  !  Ask  oardon  of 
the  gods,  if  gods  ye  trust  in,  for  a  fouler  wrono: 
than  this  never  stained  the  sky  of  Attica.  ^  u 
Pericles  have  failed,  must  she  who  stands  beside 
him,  as  his  better  genius  upon  earth,  must  she, 
too,  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  her  husband? 
Abuse  Pericles  as  ye  will ;  he  is  a  man,  and  his 
truth  or  his  unworthiness  wUl  be  seen  best  in 
the  triad ;  but  leave  ye  Aspasia  at  peace  within 
her  dwelling.' 

"  There  was  something  so  heroic  in  the  air 
and  attitude  of  Lysicles,  something  so  manly  in 
his  voice,  so  beautiful  in  his  flushed  and  earnest 
face,  such  an  expression  of  strength,  and  energy* 
and  passion,  while  she  was  all  gentieness  and 
calmness  from  moral  dignity,  that,  had  it  been 
for  nothing  save  their  oeauty,  that  Athenian 
mob  must  have  hailed  them  welL 

"  Hermippos  would  have  spoken,  and  Clcon 
too,  but  the  crowd  commanded  them  to  silence ; 
and  the  rabdouxoi,  or  theatre-police,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  change,  (o  enforce  quiet  and 
order.  The  Athenians  caught  at  some  pleas- 
antry :  and  the  laughins  crowd  soon  settled 
again  into  its  usual  mirtii  and  glee,  forgetful 
(save  some  who  threw  their  garlands  and  chap- 
lets  to  Aspasia)  that  a  cloud  had  crossed  the 
horizon  of  their  joy." 

It  may  be  finally  said,  that  both  this  and 
Mifls  Lynn's  previous  romance,  *'  A«eth,"  ex- 
hibit remarkaole  talents,  and,  when  oonsideied 
as  the  work  of  so  young  an  authoress,  are 
extraordinary,  both  for  their  scholarship  and 
their  knowledge  of  human  life.  We  predict 
a  brilliant  career  for  her ;  and  pay  her  a  vm 
high  oomplunent,  when  we  say  we  feel  assniea 
she  has  not  yet  produeed  her  best  work.  Her 
genius  is  of  a  progresdve  nature,  and  ^® 
and  experience  will  but  slz^ngthen  and  mellow 
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her  powers.     We  conclade  with  the  foUowiog 
account  of 

THE   CHARIOT  KACZ  AT  OLTMPIA. 

"  The  most  splendid  contest  took  place  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  four-horse  chariot-race  was 
detemuned.     Of  all  which  now  stood  upon  the 
ground  behind  the  barrier,  none  were  so  mag^ 
nificent  as  the  two  which  Amymone  had  sent. 
They  were  of  bronze,  finely  worked,  equal  to 
any  of  Sicilian  manu&cture ;  the  frame- work, 
somewhat  resembling  a  nautilus  in  sliape,  was 
highly  ornamented  with  scrolls,  and  rolutes,  and 
graceful  patterns ;  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  were 
adorned  in  the  same  way ;  the  nave  was  fash- 
ioned into  the  shape  of  a  lotus  flower,  and  the 
tire,  bound  with  brass,  was  embossed  and  adorn- 
ed :  in  the  sunlight  it  glittered  as  if  all  of  gold. 
The  trappings  were  purpled,  studded  with  brass 
and  gola  nammered  nne,  and  the  horses,  koppa- 
marked,  were  of  purest  white.    They  were  the 
finest  which  the  jGleian  plains  could  give,  or 
Eleian  mares  produce,    rroudly  they  drew  up 
their  arching  necks,  as  the  charioteer,  Teucer  of 
Achamai,  a  man  of  free  birth,  skill,  and  gentle 
station,  reined  them  up  tight,  to  show  their 
pride  and  training.    As  he  stood  within  the 
oend  of  the  shell,  his  short  white  kiton  reaching 
no  farther  than  his  knee,  his  well-formed  feet 
and  ancles  clad  in  buskins  of  embossed  leather, 
the  Phrygian  scarf  about  his  breast  of  the  rich- 
est Tyrsean  hue,  embroidered  with  golden  stars 
floating  in  the  air,  a  narrow  fillet  of  gold  encom- 
passing his  dark  locks,  the  people  agreed  that 
Amymone  of  Athens  had  sent  the  most  splen- 
didly-appointed equipaflBf  with  thediiest  conduc- 
tor, of  all  that  came  to  Uie  honor  of  the  gods  this 
year. 

"  *  But  I  will  outdo  her !  *  muttered  Alcibia- 
des,  as  a  vision  of  the  future  rose  before  him, 
when  with  seven  chariots,  a  number  unheard  of 
before,  he  gmned  the  four  prizes  from  the  grave 
Hellanodicai. 

**  The  chariots  drew  up  behind  the  aphesis,  or 
barrier,  which  was  in  shape  like  a  ship's  prow  or 
rostrum,  the  point  turned  towards  the  course, 
the  base  joinmg  the  portico  of  Agaptos.  At 
the  end  of  the  rostrum  was  a  bar,  over  which 
was  a  brazen  dolphin ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  rostrum  was  an  altar  of  unbaked  brick, 
whitened  each  successive  Olympiad;  and  on 
this  stood  a  brazen  easle,  which  rose  with  wings 
oataipread,  as  a  signal  to  begin,  while  the  dol- 
phin sank  to  the  ground.  The  signs  were  re- 
versed when  the  race  was  run.  The  cord  which 
kept  them  in  being  gradually  withdrawn,  the 
chariots  drew  up  in  a  line ;  and  then  a  boy, 
who  had  not  been  seen  before  to  converse  with 
anr  since  the  games  first  be^n,  asked  eagerly 
'  Whose  chariots  were  those,  shell-shaped,  which 
stood  the  first  of  the  line  ? ' 

**  When  they  told  him  *  Amymone  of  Athens,' 
he  repjeated  his  question,  hansing  on  the  an- 
swer with  a  r^ture  which  could  not  escape  Uie 
most  unobservant.  A  pale  and  lovely  boy  was 
he ;  lovely  as  young  Paris,  or  Demeters  darling, 
the  numnifal  Atds;   clothed  in  the  Phrygian 


costume  of  loosely  fitting  garments,  the  cap 
pressed  far  upon  nis  brows.  He  came  near  to 
the  barrier,  watching  the  horses  as  they  pawed 
the  ground  and  champed  the  bit,  eager  to  be 
free;  a  glance  of  exultation  came  athwart  his 
pallid  face,  a  gleam  of  pride  shot  forth  from  his 
large  bright  eyes ;  his  boy's  slim  stature  seemed 
fuller  and  higher,  as  he  stood  among  the  crowd, 
his  lip  curved,  and  his  nostril  dilated,  with  a 
stormful  passion  of  fevered  expectation. 

^  **  The  signal  is  given  ;  the  orazen  eagle  rises 
high;  the  cord  is  withdrawn,  and  away  speed 
the  cars !  Over  the  plain,  careering  round  the 
circle,  onwards,  so  that  the  very  wind  might  not 
overtake  them,  passing  the  mystic  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  circus,  where  Taxolippos  held  his 
viewless  place  of  terror,  on,  on  they  drove,  until 
they  came  to  the  narrow  pass  between  the  pil- 
lars, known  by  the  name  of  Thermopylse.  And 
here  the  boy  held  his  breath.  One  nand  raised, 
his  lips  slightly  parted,  he  stood  watching  the 
cars  as  they  threaded  the  narrow  way,  as  though 
his  very  life  had  hung  upon  the  issue.  But  the 
pass  was  freed ;  and  the  chariots  which  Amy- 
mone^ had  sent  were  again  safely  rushing  round 
the  hippodrome,  while  many,  entangled  m  each 
other's  wheels,  the  reins  broken,  the  horses  res- 
tive, were  unfitted  for  further  trial.  The  boy 
gave  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  relieved  from  some  great 
burden  of  suspense. 

'*  *  Thou  takest  interest  in  the  games,  my 
young  Phrygian,'  said  a  soft  silky  voice,  and  An- 
tiphon  the  soothsayer  looked  into  his  face. 

"  *  I  am  a  Greek,  and  at  Olympia,'  answered 
the  boy,  with  a  broad  foreign  accent ;  but  Anti- 
phon  thought  he  knew  the  voice,  stranger  though 
It  was,  and  the  face  was  not  so  nn&miiiar  as  it 
seemed. 

**  Cleon  the  tanner  had  his  eyes  upon  them. 
He  called  to  Antipbon  to  come  to  him,  and  they 
both  conversed  eagerly,  the  soothsayer  whimper- 
ing, and  lau/rhing,  as  he  muttered,  'Faithless 
Phrygian !  faithless  Phrj'gian !  the  reproach  of 
Laomedon's  treachery  clmgs  even  to  thee  1  He- 
racles, Apollo,  and  f^eptune,  thou,  too,  wouldst 
deceive,  as  once  did  the  king ;  faithless  Phiy- 
gian,  untrue  and  false  I ' 

**0n  came  the  cars,  onvrard,  onward;  the 
dust  drove  up  in  gathering  clouds,  the  steam 
from  the  panting  horses  hung  over  them  in  a 
white  mist,  the  drivers  conld  luirdly  be  seen,  for 
the  vanor  and  the  dust  about  them.  Onward  I 
onwaral  till  the  narrow  jtan  is  again  to  be 
freed ;  again  and  again,  until  it  has  been  passed 
these  twelve  times ;  and  then  panting,  covered 
with  sweat  and  foam,  —  every  vein  starting, 
every  muscle  stretched  and  turgid,  every  nerve 
strung,  —  the  horses  which  Teucer  of  Achamai 
drove  came  bounding  on  the  first,  Amymonc's 
second  car  gaining  the  second  prize. 

^  Cleon  made  his  way  through  the  dense 
crowd  to  the  Phrygian  boy,  who,  inspired  by 
some  strange  delight,  stood  upon  the  bench, 
higher  than  all  around,  and  shouted  out,  *  Amy- 
mone !  Amymone !  Amymone  of  Athens  is  the 
victor  1  •  as  if  earth  and  sky  held  only  himself 
and  the  lady  whose  proud  triumph  he  'ptsy- 
claimed."— 25ot/^/a5  Jcn-diVs  Paper. 
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Lihrary  of  Select  Memoirs  from  the 
Eighteenth  dnd  Nineteenth  Centuries,  Vol. 
V  :  RecoUections  of  Italy,  hy  William  Pepe. 
Zarioh.     1848. 

The  editors  of  the  Library  of  Select  Memoirs 
have  assigned  the  fifth  yolume  of  their  series 
to  General  William  Pepe.  This  general  was 
not  one  of  the  most  celebrated  captains  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  he  earned  neither  the 
bdton  of  a  marshal  nor  the  epaulettes  of  a 

S moral  under  Napoleon ;  but  he  was  never- 
eless  one  of  the  really  good  officers  of  that 
army,  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  mighty 
pyramid,  and  who  in  time  would  have  become 
iliustrious  oommanders.  The  volume  before 
us  describes  an  active  soldier's  life  down  to 
die  year  1814 ;  of  subsequent  events,  and  of 
his  share  in  the  disturmnces  of  1820  and 
1821.  Pepe  himsdf  has  already  published  an 
independent  account.  But,  in  the  importance 
of  the  contents,  the  volume  now  published  is 
far  superior  to  the  former  work,  which  relates 
the  events  of  a  sad  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  closes  with  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  author  at  Barcelona,  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  London,  where  he  wrote  these  recollections 
of  his  former  adventures. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  book  seems  to  us 
to  consist  in  the  &ct,  that  the  author  is  a  thor- 
ough Italian,  and  desires  to  be  nothmg  more; 
and  that  he  draws  a  series  of  jnctures  from  the 
history  of  his  country,  a  eountir  which  amidst 
the  tumult  ofgreat  evente  was  almost  fbrgotten, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  obstinate  system  of 
non-intercourse  with  foreigners,  adopted  by 
Italians,  had  for  a  long  period  withdrawn  itself, 
as  it  were,  from  observation.  Memoirs  relating 
to  the  dose  of  the  last  century  are  in  Italy 
veiy  scarce ;  those  of  Alfieri,  and  the  more 
recent  ones  of  Silvio  Pellico,  are  the  best 
known  amonff  them.  But  how  little  do  we 
know  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of 
Italy,  if  we  compare  those  works  with  the  lit- 
erature of  other  European  countries,  not  even 
excepting  Russia  and  roland.  The  memoirs 
whicn  we  are  now  considering  supply  many 
details  which  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  remedy 
ihb  defect. 

*  General  Pepe  is,  as  wo  have  already  ob- 
served, thoroughly  an  Italian.  The  glory,  the 
independence  of  his  country,  the  hatred  of 
foreign  oppression,  which  at  that  time  was 
principaUy  directed  against  the  French,  and 


was  only  checked  by  great  severity  and   mili- 
tary power ;  the  rage  at  seeing  Naples  govem- 
ed  by  these  invaders ;  all  these  feelii^  are 
conatently  at  work  in  his  excitable  nature.  He 
was  bom  in  February  1788,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  land-owner  in  Calabria,  and  in  his 
early  youth  the  principles  and  events  of  the 
French  revolution  maae  a  very  lively  impres- 
sion upon  him.    **  The  youth  of  Naples,^'  he 
writes  of  the  year  1798,  *'  were  burning  with 
defflre  to  establish  in  their  own  country  institu- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  French  republic. 
Such  principles  were  almost  universally  preva- 
lent, especially  among  those  who  had  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  at  heart,  and  those  who 
were  languishing  in  the  state-prisons.     Our 
officers,  above  all,  were  animated  by  the  most 
warlike  desires,  and  by  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  weak  and  miserable  policy  which  gov- 
erned the  state.     I  had  scarcely  reached  my 
fifteenth  year,  when  my  heart  already  beat 
with  the  most  enthusisstio  republican  senti- 
mente."  In  the  foUowing  year,  he  huled  with 
delight  the  Parthenopean  republic,  founded  by 
Gluumpionnet,  and  performed  his  first  military 
services  in  tiie  column  of  General  Schipani, 
who  was  to^ecure  the  allegiance  of  Apulia  to 
republican  principles,  in  opposition  to  the  army 
of  Cardinal  Buffo.     But  the  enterprise  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Pope's  first  military  expedi- 
tion ended  in  his  beine  wounded  in  Uie  battle 
of  y  igliana,  and  carried  to  Naples  as  a  pris- 
oner.    Here  the  most  terrible  soenes  were 
enacted.     The  brutal  hordes  of  Ruffi)  and  the 
Laszaroni  dragged  through  the  streets,  amidst 
hideous  cries  and  exclamations,  men  and  wo- 
men of  all  ranks,  most  of  whom  were  stream- 
ing with  blood,  half  dead,  and  with  their 
clothing  torn  from  them.    Pepe  was  lying  in 
a  large  prison  among  persons  of  all  classes ; 
the  tumult  in  the  streete  was  heard  with  fright- 
ful distinctness ;   blood  and  filth  covered  the 
fioor ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  that 
a  little  bread  and  water  was  brought  to  the 
prisoners.     After  these  sufferings  had  lasted 
two  and  twenty  days,  the  prisoners  were  con- 
veyed on  board  a  corvette,  and  thence  to  an- 
other prison,  each  time  amid  the  insults  of  the 
mob  and  the  fear  of  immediate  death.     Their 
judge  was  the  inhuman  Speciale,  one  of  those 
monsters  whom  the  French  revolutions  pro- 
duced.   When  Pepe  was  brous^t  before  him, 
covered  with  blood  and  filth,  he  said  to  him, 
"  Why,  you  look  like  a  brvie,  and  not  like 
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iksX  Bratos  whom  yoa  admire  so  much." 
Pepe  answered  bo  bitterly  that  Speciale,  in- 
oensed,  threatened  to  throw  the  ink-etand  at 
him,  and  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  his  head 
in  the  noose.  This  was  followed  by  thirty  days 
of  dose  confinement^  after  which  Pepe  was 
included  in  the  nomber  of  those  who  were 
condemned  to  banishment  for  life,  because 
they  had  borne  arms  against  their  country. 
In  December  he  was  conveyed  to  Marseilles. 

Besdes  the  fortunes  of  Pepe  himself,  these 
memoin  contain  many  interesting  particulars 
respecdng  other  distingnished  Neapolitans, 
who  were  victims  in  those  days  of  bloody  ter- 
mism.  They  fully  corroborate  the  state- 
ments of  CoUetta,  wmch,  it  appears,  are  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  Among  those  victims 
was  Garaccioli,  in  speaking  of  whose  execu- 
iion  the  author  comments,  in  terms  of  just  in- 
dignation, upon  the  conduct  of  Nelson. 

An  Italian  legion  was  subsequently  formed 
at  Dijon,  into  which  Pepe  entered  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  in  May,  1800,  marched  for  Switser- 
land  in  the  army  commanded  by  Napoleon 
himself.  The  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  was, 
according  to  his  account,  a  work  of  some  diffi- 
culty, but  not  such  a  wonderful  achievement 
as  IS  generally  supposed.  In  this  opinion 
Pepe  comcides  with  tne  English  writer,  Mitchell 
(Kdlcf  Napoleon,  I.  59 — 61),  and  with  the 
Uerman  historian  Schlosser  (Hist.  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  v.  288).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  describes  a  mountain  pass, 
through  which  three  battalions  of  the  legion 
had  to  make  their  way,  and  then  descend  the 
Alps  on  the  side  of  Yaldobia  in  order  to  reach 
Yarallo,  as  almost  inaccessible.  Ho  is  sur- 
prised that  this  achievement  has  been  so  little 
noticed,  and  blames  Botta,  who,  as  a  Pied- 
montese  writer,  should  have  possessed  correct 
information  on  the  subject.  He  dwells  also 
upon  the  battle  of  the  Sema,  and  declares  that 
this  battle,  which  is  hardly  mentioned  in  other 
works,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
undertaking  in  the  whole  campaign,  foueht  bv 
the  Italians  without  any  artilleiy,  and  with 
only  the  ammunition  which  they  carried,  against 
an  enemy  who  was  in  all  respects  fully  provid- 
ed. "And  the  French,  he  contbues, 
''would  have  acknowledged  this.  But  al- 
though they  exhibited  every  mark  of  respect 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Italians  there,  during 
the  campaign,  while  they  fought  as  auxiliaries 
in  ike  French  ranks,  often  experienced  the 
truth  of  what  Tasso  says:  Apremio  usurpa 
del  valor  lafrodtj^^ 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
peculiarly  Italian  character,  which  gives  a 
charm  to  this  work.  Pepe  declares  unreserv- 
edly that  he  hates  the  Austrians,  and  ^at 


with  the  whole  depth  of  his  fbeVngs  as  an 
Italian, — not  from  petty,  personal  motives 
which  might  rather  nave  inclined  him  the 
other  way.  But  his  hatred  of  the  French  is 
even  more  decided,  and  in  this  respect  his 
*•  KecoUeotions  '*  may  be  of  great  service  to 
the  present  rulers  of  Lombardy,  if  they  really 
expect  a  disinterested  support  from  the  French 
republic.  In  1801 ,  Pepe  might  have  remained 
quietly  in  his  country,  where  a  political  am- 
nestv  was  guarantied  by  the  French ;  but  he 
would  not  live  under  their  dominion;  he 
hated  the  contemptible  submissiveness  dt  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  was  almost  driven  mad 
by  grief  for  his  country.  **At  that  period," 
he  writes,  "political  excitement  was  very 
great;  the  youth  of  Italy  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  sentiments  of  nationality ;  they 
read  aloud  the  works  of  Alfieri,  and  declaimed 
the  verses  directed  against  the  French;  nor 
were  there  wanting  collisions  of  various  kinds 
in  the  towns  of  Lombardy."  In  the  summer 
of  1806,  he  returned  from  a  rigorous  imprison- 
ment, of  which  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
^on  to  speak,  to  Naples,  and  found  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Joseph  Bonaparte  established. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  timq?  were  no 
longer  those  of  a  republican  heroism,  that  the 
name  republic  had  become  a  by-word,  that  the 
better  principles  of  the  French  republic  had 
become  the  property  of  the  wealthier  and  more 
enlightened  classes,  while  all  the  evils  of  the 
period  were  perpetrated  by  the  clergy,  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  sovereign.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  by  the  sovereign  he  means 
Ferdinand  lY.,  upon  whom  and  upon  whose 
wife  Caroline  he  nas  no  praises  to  bestow,  or 
Joseph  Bonaparte ;  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  dislike  for  the  latter,  although  he 
says  of  him,  that  he  never  understood  his 
own  position,  and  gave  himself  up  to  unkingly 
occupations.  Of  Murat,  Pepe  speaks  in 
higher  terms ;  bo  seems  to  have  been  capti- 
vated by  the  first  glance  of  the  new  monarch, 
by  his  frank,  joyous  manners,  his  brilliant 
appearance,  and  warlike  qualities.  And  when 
Murat  praised  the  Neapolitan  troops,  Pepe 
fell  into  ecstacies,  saw  in  Murat  a  Neapolitan 
Charles  XII.,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  ser^ 
with  the  greates*  activity.     For  Pepe 
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was  after  all  nothing  but  a  soldier,  and  seized 
with  avidity  that  idea  of  the  unity  of  Italy, 
which  gave  the  promise  of  a  free  and  power^l 
country.  He  was  accordingly  able  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  a  Neapolitan  viceroyalty  of 
Italv,  which  under  a  strong  government  would 
produce  a  new  state  of  national  self-confidence, 
m  lieu  of  the  former  vacillation  and  timiditv. 
He  derives  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the 
Italian  troops,  who,  to  the  number  of  300,000 
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men.  fought  under  the  national  flag  during 
the  eighteen  jears  of  the  union  of  Italy  with 
France.  But  General  Pepe  has  not  remem- 
bered that  these  Italians  fought  only  for  the 
ambitious  plans  of  Napoleon,  and  has  forgotten 
to  chronicle  the  innumerable  complaints  of  the 
Italian  population,  their  conspiracies  and  re- 
volts, and  the  joy  which  thej  manifested, 
when,  in  1814,  the^Pwere  delivered  from  the 
French  yoke. 

In  1810,  General  Pepe  obtained  a  separate 
command  in  Spain,  whither,  at  his  earnest 
request,  he  was  sent  by  the  king.  As  com- 
mander of  a  Neapolitan  brigade  he  introduced 
discipline,  order,  and  neatness,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  years  1810- 
1813.  We  find  in  this  portion  of  the  work 
many  interesting  details,  having  reference  to 
the  Italian  troops,  whose  bravery  during  this 
war  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  French 
accounts. 

Pepe  made  his  last  campaign  in  1814, 
under  Murat,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  at- 
tached, when  the  Neapolitans  and  Austrians 
fought  together  against  the  viceroy  of  Italy. 
As  this  campaign  has  hitherto  been  only 
known  from  the  Austrian  reports,  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  eye-witness  is  deserving  of  consid- 
eration ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
chapter  which  relates  the  attempts  made  by 
Murat  in  the  years  1810  and  1811  to  effect  a 
landing  in  Sicily. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  life  of 
General  Pepe  was  as  rich  in  stirring  events 
as  that  of  many  others  during  the  unquiet 
years  from  1792  to  1814  ;  but  there  were  few 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be,  like  him,  a 
general  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.     We  find 


him  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  the  Ionian  isl- 
ands; at  one  time  in  open  war,  at  another 
engaged  in  secret  oonsmracies  against  the 
oppres^ve  government  of  Naples ;  at  one  time 
victorious,  at  another  vanquished.  The  worst 
fate  he  endured  was,  when,  as  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  after  the  fidlure  of  the  | 
attempt  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Calabria,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Fo$sa  del  Maritinio  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  This  frightful  prison  was 
originally  a  cistern,  the  descent  to  which  was 
by  means  of  a  moveable  wooden  ladder ;  it 
was  six  feet  wide  and  twenty  long,  but  of 
unequal  height,  so  that  it  was  only  in  the 
middle  that  one  could  stand  upright ;  except 
at  mid-day  it  was  quite  dark ;  the  air  was 
very  impure;  it  was  filled  with  noxious  in- 
sects, and  five  persons  had  to  exist  in  it. 
Thence  Pepe  was  removed  to  the  dungeon  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Catarina,  on  the  iuand  of 
Favignana,  which  was  constructed  in  a  deep 
excavation  in  the  rock,  damp  and  dtrk,  but 
tolerably  spacious.  Here  he  had  to  live  two  ' 
years  in  tne  company  of  twenty  men,  who,  | 
with  a  few  excepUons,  had  been  convicted  of 
murder ;  fortunately  the  humanity  of  the  com- 
mander procured  for  him  a  few  indulgencies, 
and  he  was  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  send  to 
Trapani  for  some  books.  We  could  not  be- 
lieve that  any  government  in  the  nineteenth 
century  could  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty 
towards  political  ofifenders,  if  it  was  not 
related  in  this  plain  and  unaffected  narrative, 
and  abundantly  confiimed  by  other  testimony. 
Pepe  did  not  obtain  his  lioeration  until  the 
summer  of  1806,  when  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  king  Joseph.  —  Blatter  fur  Lite- 
rarische  Unterhaltung, 
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CHAPTER  I.  —  THE  BILL  IS  ACCEPTED. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  which  Mr.  Julius 
Claver  Macfum  was  a  sprig,  was  an  o^d,  old 
niece  of  vegetation,  at  least  so  said  Mr.  Julius 
Maofum.  If  the  historian  may  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  this  gentleman,  the  Macfums 
came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror ;  and,  if 
the  characteristics  of  this  member  of  the  fami- 
ly may  be  taken  as  a  Mr  specimen  of  the 
Macfums,  I  should  judge  that  Julius  was 
right  in  his  asseveration.  Julius  Macfum 
was  not  a  man  of  education,  nor  was  he  pos- 


sessed of  any  wonderful  talent,  but  he  con- 
trived to  make  a  very  decent  figure  in  the 
world,  nevertheless.  In  the  fir^  place,  he 
was  never  seen  twice  in  the  same  waistcoat  — 
a  fact  sufficient  to  establish  any  man's  reputa- 
tion in  genteel  society.  And  then,  he  wore 
mustachios  and  talked  about  the  Macfums  in 
India.  He  was  dependent  upon  some  unseen 
uncle,  who  forwarded  him  periodical  remit- 
tances, and  gave  him  to  believe  that  he  would 
leave  him  the  bulk  of  his  property.  He  had 
lately  been  introduced  to  Mr.  tf ohn  Heniy 
Pursey,  and  had  taken  this  young  gentleman 
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in  hand.  Fortunate  yoang  Poney !  John 
Pursey  was  a  young,  and,  need  it  be  added, 
an  inexperienced  man,  fbr  he  had  married. 
He  was  not  in  brilliant  eircumstances,  as  may 
bo  inferred  from  his  early  marriage,  fbr  it  is 
always  your  needy  yoong  men  who  settle  in 
their  green  youth. 

He  was  a  clerk  in  the  City,  and  rented  a 
MTen-roomed  cottage  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chelsea,  where  he  ensconced  his  wife  and  one 
servant,  and  where  he  usually  spent  his  eve- 
nings and  his  Sundays.  For  six  or  eight 
months  after  his  marriage,  this  modest  house 
was  his  world ;  bnt  by  degrees  a  longing  fbr 
some  change,  some  excitement,  to  vary  the 
monotonous  quioscence  of  this  domestic  bliss, 
stole  oyer  him,  and  he  wandered  forth  into  the 
night  haunts  of  London,  in  one  of  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Julius  Macfum. 
And  Macfum,  in  the  largeness  of  his  heart 
and  the  emptiness  of  his  pocket,  determined 
to  test  the  truth  of  his  protege's  soul — ^to  try 
whether  he  had  disooyered  one  trusting  nature 
among  the  selfish  and  suspicious  souls  that 
choked  London.  And  Pursey,  elated  with 
the  condescensions  of  his  mustachioed  fnend, 
vaunted  the  aristocratic  nature  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance to  his  co-clerks,  with  the  air  of  a 
I  man  who  had  made  an  important  onward  step 
j  in  the  world.  It  was  arranged  that  the  new 
j  friends  should  take  a  chop  together.  Macfum 
:  would  have  asked  Pursey  to  his  club,  only  he 
I  wished  for  a  quiet  evening,  and  he  knew  that 
<  be  should  meet  Lord  Condiment  there,  who 
.  would  insist  unon  his  supping  with  him  ;  so  it 
,  was  arranged  that  they  should  dine  at  the  Cafe 
i  de  TEurope,  in  the  Haymarkct,  where  Macfum 
!  assured  bis  young  friend  they  would  get  a  first- 
'  rate  steak  and  potatoes  au  naturel  that  would 
.  throw  him  into  ecstacies.  The  friends  met  as 
agreed.  Pursey  was  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ment ;  but  Macfum  was  half  an  hour  a^r  his 
time.  He  had  been  detained  at  the  Carlton, 
and  had  just  left  that  bore,  Sir  Oeorge,  in  the 
Mall.  I  know  it,  however,  to  be  a  positive  fact, 
that  Macfum  paid  the  toll-keeper  of  Waterloo- 
bridge  the  sum  of  one  halfpenny,  being  the 
toll  for  his  passage  oyer  that  ubric,  not  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  his  arriyal  at  the  cafe. 
I  Bhall  not,  after  the  fashion  of  certain  novel- 
ists, describe  the  hissing  chops  of  which  the 
friends  partook.  I  will  simply  mention  the 
&ct  that  Macfum  insisted  upon  standing  a  bot- 
tle of  the  landlord's  finest  port,  as  a  sedative 
after  an  ample  dinner.  And  then  began  that 
lazy  conversation  in  which  Englishmen  usually 
inaulm)  after  their  principal  meal. 

**  This  is  n't  a  bad  glass  of  wine, "  ventured 
Pursey. 
'*  Humph  I  ah !  "  said  Macfum,  sipping  the 
ft  = 


wine  at  intervals,  and  holding  the  elass  to  the 
light ;  "  I  'ye  been  spoiled  lately.'' 

"How  so?" 

*•  Why,  I  've  been  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  Lord  MacFleroinff,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, lately,  and  he  nas  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  port,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  ever 
tasted.  A  fine  dry  wine  that  cleans  the  mouth, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression.  It  was 
scarcely  so  pure  a  wine,  now  I  call  it  to  mind, 
as  that  I  sent  to  an  uncle  of  mine  in  India — 
the  ungrateful  old  buffer !  " 

"  What !  did  he  pronounce  it  bad  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  I  not  he,  the  old  cormorant !  He 
wrote  back  an  indignant  letter,  askin?  roe  if  I 
thought  half  a  pipe  of  wine  (though  he  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  in  fine  condition)  was 
not  a  sh^by  present  to  send  to  a  relative  who 
had  been  as  ^ood  as  a  father  to  me.  The  rich 
old  Indians  imagine  that  we  poor  devils  over 
here  can  make  money  as  fast  as  they." 

"  Is  your  uncle  an  Indian  merchant?  "  ask- 
ed Pursey. 

"  Come,  you  're  not  taking  care  of  yourself 
— fill.  My  uncle  a  merchant,  eh  ?  Well,  I 
scarcely  know  what  he  calls  himself;  but  of 
this  fact  I  'm  pretty  certain,  he  has  heaps  of 
money.  I  take  him  to  be  an  obese  old  sen- 
sualist, who  lies  all  day  under  a  tent,  and  is 
fanned  by  a  brace  of  perspiring  negroes.  He  's 
unmarried,  and  I  'm  the  only  relation  he  has 
in  the  world.  You  don't  know  how  exciting 
it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  rich  consumptive 
family — to  see  first  one  die,  then  another,  and 
to  be  compelled  at  last  to  represent  the  entire 
family  oneself.'* 

"  And  the  fiunily  estate,"  interposed  Pur- 
sey. 

"  You  sly  rogue  !  "  and  the  condescending 
Macfum  poked  his  young  acquaintance  in  the 
ribs.  "  X  es,  and  the  family  estate — that 's  a 
consolation,  certainly.  Within  the  last  two 
years  I  have  lost  nine  relations — no  great  loss, 
^rtainly,  u.  illations  go." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Macfum  I  "  exclaimed  Pur- 
sey, staring  with  astonishment. 

**  My  dear  boy,  I  spoke  sarcastically — it 's  a 
habit  of  mine.  But  you  will  allow,  in  common 
with  all  the  world,  that  relations  are  great 
bores.  They  do  take  such  deuced  liberties 
with  one.  Sir,  I  would  exterminate  the 
whole  race  of  uncles  and  aunts  (cousins  I 
do  n't  count  as  relations ;  they  're  merely  slow 
connections,  whom  a  man  of  sense  avoids) — 
they  are  such  insufferable  bores  ;  and  uncles, 
we  have  agreed  to  a  man  at  the  Carlton,  that 
they  are  tyrannical  old  humbugs." 

"  Do  you  include  your  uncle  in  this  sweep- 
ing condemnation  Tf " 

••  Hang  it !  I  scareely  know.     The  old  fel- 
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low  used  to  behave  himself  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  At  one  time,  I  thought  him  the  most 
generous  old  fool  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 

but  now,  d n  it,  he  does  not  know  how  to 

treat  a  gentleman.  Last  year  he  sot  some  odd 
crotchet  into  his  head,  and  swore  he  would  cut 
off  my  allowance.  I  wrote  to  him,  and  told 
him  emphatically,  that  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor  I  could  not  consent  to  be  treated 
like  a  youth  of  twenty ;  and  then  the  stupid 
old  fellow  returned  me  the  humblest  answer 
in  the  world,  enclosng  me  a  check  for  double 
my  usual  allowance.  Bather  handsome  of  the 
old  boy,  certainly.  Now  he 's  got,  another 
orotchet  in  hb  head,  and  I  've  written  him  a 
rather  smart  letter  on  the  subject.  I  shall  get 
a  j-emittance,  I  suppose,  by  the  next  overland 
mail ;  meantime  I  must  get  Lord  Condiment, 
or  Sir'  Oeorge,  to  accept  a  bill  for  me.  Sir 
George  is  a  deuced  good-natured  fellow,  but 
the  worst  of  him  is  he  's  so  awfully  prosy.  For 
instance,  when  I  was  in  the  same  strait,  last 
year,  as  I  was  just  now  telling  you,  Sir  George 
offered  to  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds  to  last 
me  a  few  days,  until  the  arrival  of  the  mail. 
To  this  I  objected,  as  any  considerate  man 
would  object  to  borrow  cash  of  his  friend  if  he 
could  do  without,  so  I  frankly  told  him  that  I 
could  n't  t^iink  of  using  his  money,  but  that 
if  he  would  put  his  name  to  a  bill  for  me  it 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  not  put 
him  to  the  inconvenience  of  drawing  upon  nis 
banker.  And  so  the  matter  was  arranged. 
But  let  us  talk  upon  another  subject  I  'm 
boring  you  with  these  personal  matters.  Have 
you  been  to  the  opera  yet  ?  " 

Pursey,  who  Delieved,  with  many  of  his 
class,  that  if  he  allowed  he  had  not  been  to 
the  opera  that  season,  he  would  be  set  down 
by  the  habitues  as  a  vulgarian,  saved  his  char- 
acter by  telling  a  lie.  He  asserted  that  he 
was  at  Uie  opera  on  the  opening  night. 

"Li  the  omnibus-box?"  asked  Macfum, 
carelessly. 

"No;  in  the  pit." 

"  What  say  you,  shall  we  lounge  in  there 
to-ni^t  ?    I  can  pass  a  friend. ' ' 

*' With  pleasure."  And  the  twinkle  that 
sparkled  from  Pursey's  eye  betrayed  the  flutter 
at  his  heart — showed  to  his  friend  that  it  was 
no  common  occurrence  to  him  to  visit  the 
opera. 

**  I  '11  introduce  you  to  Lord  Condiment ;  I 
think  you'll  like  him." 

Henry  Pursey  gladlv  assented  to  this  pro- 
position. He  was  on  the  high  road  to  distmo- 
tion.  To  shake  the  hand  of  a  live  Lord  I  was 
not  this  to  reach  the  summit  of  human  ambi- 
tion? 

''  Waiter,  another  bottle  of  port !    Do  you 


ride  much,  or  are  you  too  much  occupied  with 
your  mercantile  affidrs  ?  " 

**  I  don't  find  much  time  for  riding,"  re- 
turned Henry,  anxious  to  avoid  another  fidse- 
hood,  yet  without  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance  of  horseflesh. 

**  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  still  you  use  spurs 
now  and  then  i " 

'*0h  yes,  now  and  then."  Henry  Pur- 
sey's relatives  could  have  informed  Macfum, 
that  his  (Pursey's)  knowledge  of  horBeflesh 
was  limited  to  an  occasional  canter  upon  tlie 
ponies  stationed  on  Blackheath,  for  the  espe- 
cial patronage  of  those  persons  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  broken  knees  in  their  horseflesh,  aod 
are  not  particular  a.  to  giooaung. 

'*  Condiment  has  some  first-rate  flesh.  As 
you  're  rather  a  judge,  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  you  manage  one  of  his  mares.  K  we  meet 
him  to-night,  I  '11  make  an  appointment  with 
him  for  Sunday  morning.     WlU  that  day  suit 
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you 

*'  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  engaged  on  the  Sunday," 
returned  Henry,  anxious  to  avoid  a  display  of 
his  equestrian  awkwardness  before  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  yet  loth  to  lose  so  glorious  an  oppor- 
tunity of  parading  himself  in  the  company. 

**  Well,  we  can  arrange  a  day  when  we  meet 
Condiment."  Here  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
conversation.  Presently  Macf um  s  eye  caught 
the  date  of  the  month  suspended  against 
the  opposite  wall.  He  lifted  his  glasses  has- 
tily, and  again  read  the  date.  **  Bless  *my 
soul  I  "  he  th^n  exclaimed.  '*  Waiter,  is  that 
the  right  day  of  the  month  ?  " 

'*  Yes  sir*"  answered  that  import«it  funo- 
tionaiy. 

**  why,  hane  it,  Sir  George  leaves  town  to- 
night, then.  Waiter,  fetch  me  a  seven^aad- 
sixpenny  bill  stamp  dirrectly." 

'*  Yes  sir,"  again  vouchsafed  the  nimble  in- 
dividual addressed  as  waiter,  as  he  disappeared 
with  the  money. 

*'  Hang  it,  what  an  ass  I  am.  I  've  been 
thinking  that  this  was  the  thirteenth  onlv. 
Sir  George  leaves  town  to-night,  the  fifteenth. 
He  -8  almost  the  only  man  m  the  world,  of 
whom  I  could  ask  so  delicate  a  fiivor.  But  I 
may  yet  catch  him  at  the  Carlton.  He  said 
h%  should  take  a  chop  there  at  six.  Deuce 
take  this  fellow,  I  wish  he  'd  make  haste. 
Oh !  here  he  is  1  Excuse  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, my  dear  boy,  I  'm  <Mily  going  roimd  to 
the  Carlton.  I  shall  just  catch  Sir  George,  if 
I  run  for  it." 

And  Mr.  Julius  Macfum  rushed  into  the 
street,  leaving  Henry  to  enjoy  the  remainder 
of  the  wine  and  his  own  vain  reflections. 
"  Well,  I  have  'nt  been  unlucky  all  my  life," 
soliloquized  the  youth.     "  I '  ve  done  it  at  last. 
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I  wonder  whether  Macfiun  ooold  get  one  a 
poet  in  the  Treasury.  K  Macfam  can 't,  I 
should  think  Lord  Condiment  could,  eaaly. 
Macfnm  is  a  deuced  ffood  fellow ;  there  'a  no 
muitake  ahout  Uiat  What  would  Mary  say, 
if  she  could  see  me  hand  in  fflove  wiUi  half 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land  ?  She  '11  want  to 
he  introducea  to  Lady  Condiment  and  Sir 
Qeorge's  wife  :  hut  how 's  it  to  be  done  ?  I 
can't  ask  Condiment  home  to  our  grubby 
place :  eood  I  no ;  he  'd  cut  me  directly.  It 's 
a  deuced  bore.     Ho  I  here  's  Macfum ! " 

"  He  's  off  1 — ^Lady  George  fetched  him  in 
the  trayelling  carriage  at  hi^-past  fiye.  It 's 
a  confounded  nuisance  I  I'm  hanged  if  I 
don't  cut  the  Carlton." 

"Why?" 

"Because  of  late  they've  admitted  some 
g^eat  snobs,  whom  it  turns  one  ill  to  meet.  I 
waa  near  upon  knocking  one  of  the  plebeians 
down  just  now — a  coarse  brute !  I  was  in  the 
reading-room,  making  some  inquiries  after  Sir 
George,  when  the  fellow  came  up  and  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  see  the  Baronet  very  partic- 
ularly ?  I  told  him,  conceiving  that  he  was 
a  gentleman,  that  I  did  wish  to  see  Sir  George 
on  an  urgent  peouniary  matter,  when  the  groe- 
tier  jnesumed  to  ask  if  he  could  be  of  any 
service  ? — ^he — an  utter  stranger  I  I  told  him 
I  'd  a  good  mind  to  horsewhip  him  for  his  in- 
solence ;  and  I  added,  by  way  of  a  lesson  to 
the  ignorant  scoundrel,  'You  should  know, 
ar,  that  a  gentleman  receives  a  favor  from  no 
man  who  is  not  strictly  his  friend.'  The  fel- 
low addressed  me  as  familiarly  as  you  or  Con- 
diment would." 

"  I  am  thankful  for  your  earnest  friendship," 
answered  Pursey,  his  breast  bounding  with 
gratitude  at  the  delicate  compliment  of  his 
companion. 

Macfum  threw  the  bill  stamp  upon  the  table, 
seized  the  decanter,  and  fiUea  two  brimming 
glasses.  **  Now,  Pursey,  let 's  drink  to  a  last- 
ing friendship." 

"  With  unfeigned  pleasure,"  answered  Pur- 
sey, extending  his  hand  to  Macfum ;  and  the 
two  drank  to  that  rarity— a  ksUng  friendship. 

**  Condiment  is  at  the  club  now :  he  rather 
annoyed  me.  Waiter,  bring  a  pen  and  some 
ink — and  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  must  write  a 
word  to  Captain  Butter ;  so  you  '11  excuse  me, 
Pursey  ?  "  And  Macfum  wrote  a  short  note 
to  his  worthy  friend  in  the  Guards. 

Surely  each  soldier  in  the  said  regiment 
must  have  at  least  five  hundred  friends,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  crowd  of  people  who 
claim  friendship  with  this  highly  fashionable 
and  highly  useless  corps. 

"  Waiter !  have  you  a  porter  to  take  a  letter 
I  as  &r  as  Uie  Horse  Guards?  "  shouted  Mac- 


fum, when  he  had  completed  the  arrangement 
of  his  epistle.  "  Never  mind,  I  '11  take  it  my- 
self. As  I  was  telling  you,  Condiment  annoy- 
ed me  rather.  He  said  that  if  I  had  asked 
him  he  would  have  been  happy  to  oblige  me 
with  his  name  to  the  bill.  But,  as  I  told  him, 
how  could  he  expect  me  to  mention  such  a 
matter  to  him,  when  he  had  not  so  much  as 
hinted  his  willingness  to  serve  me  1  I  th&t^ 
fore,  of  course,  declined  his  offer.  Bo  n't  you 
think  it  was  actmg  as  became  a  man  of  spirit  ?  " 
"  Certainly.  I  admire  your  spirit  exceed- 
ingly." Pursey 's  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  his 
companion  was  now  extreme.  He  took  a  pen, 
drew  the  bill  towards  him,  and  attached  his 
name  thereto,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Macfum,  who  protested  that  he  would  not  have 
asked  such  a  &vor  of  Pursey  upon  such  a 
short  acquaintance  for  worlds.  Pursey  begged 
that  his  friend  would  not  mention  so  slitfnt  a 
&vor,  and  presently  the  two  separated  for 
their  respective  homes  to  dress  for  the  opera. 

CHAPTER  n. — THSBIIiL  IS* CASHED. 

When  Henry  Pursey  was  furly  out  of  sight, 
Macfum  shaped  his  course  in  the  direction  of 
Fumival's  Inn.  He  drew  the  Inll  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  it  over,  chuckling  the  while, 
and  then  he  hastened  onwards.  **  I  wonder 
whether  the  old  rascal  is  at  his  o£5ce  yet,"  he 
soliloquized,  "  or  whether  he  has  shut  up  that 
vile '  swindling  shop  of  his  for  the  night." 
The  current  of  Macfum's  thoughts  then  ebbed 
back  to  the  cafe  ;  and,  as  he  hastened  to  the 
inn,  he  recalled  the  points  of  his  manoeuvre  to 
mind,  and  felt  serenely  conscious  of  his  talents 
as  a  trickster.  Among  his  associates  Macfum 
numbered  a  few  young  Lords  and  a  sprinkling 
of  mushroom  Baronets ;  and  these  green  ana 
"fast"  noblemen,  the  height  of  whose  ambi- 
tion was  to  train  a  winner  fbr  the  Derby,  or 
make  more  cannons  than  anybody  else,  and 
who  had  prondsed  their  progenitors  to  turn 
presently  from  a  study  of  norseflesh  to  that  of 
politics,  patronized  Macfum,  and  associated 
with  him,  because  he  was  a  jolly  fellow  and  an 
aristocratic-lookin?  dog.  He  was  an  expert 
practical  joker,  and  was  admired  for  his  danng, 
and  for  his  unfailing  impudence.  He  had 
gained  a  bet  with  Lord  Bappee,  that  he  would 
get  a  Scotchman  to  accept  a  bill ;  and  his  suc- 
cess in  the  matter  had  established  his  reputa- 
tion  for  consummate  tact.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  Macfum  had  accomplished  what 
the  persuasive  powers  of  fifty  special  pleaders 
would  have  failed  to  brine  about,  namely,  the 
acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  Scotchman.  Indeed, 
it  is  reported  that  the  duped  Soot  was  thenoe- 
forwara  looked  upon  by  bis  countrymen  as  a 
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disgrace  to  his  fatherland,  and  that  his  family, 
for  this  one  false  step,  disinherited  him. 

Macfum's  spirits  never  failed  him,  and  he 
had  the  rare  faculty  of  making  his  liveliness 
contagious.  He  once  induced  a  funeral  party 
to  make  a  night  of  it,  and  in  the  character  of 
witness  made  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  shake 
with  laughter  in  his  ermine.  So,  his  friends 
were  always  pleased  to  meet  him,  and  did  not 
busy  themselves  about  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples or  the  gentility  of  his  descent.  They 
accepted  his  story  about  his  uncle  in  India  as 
a  true  tale,  because  they  did  not  care  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  said  uncle  was  an  apocry- 
phal personage,  inasmuch  as  this  discovery 
would  have  condemned  their  jovial  friend  as  an 
adventurer,  and  consequently  have  rendered 
the  continuance  of  companionship  with  him 
impossible.  And  thus  matters  stood  between 
Macfum  and  the  world.  Macfum  did  not  dis- 
guise the  humbleness  of  his  sleeping  room 
from  his  aristocratic  acquaintance.  He  called 
his  apartment  his  perch,  and  talked  of  finding 
his  roosting-place  when  he  was  about  to  with- 
draw for  the  night.  He  was  an  open  admirer 
of  the  style  of  dwelling  patronized  by  Diogenes, 
and  would  ask  his  bachelor  friends  (if  he  had 
decided  upon  honoring  their  domicile  for  the 
night  with  his  presence),  whether  they  had  a 
convenient  tub  wherein  he  might  shake  down 
till  morning.  This  facetious  philosophy  dis- 
armed the  scandal  of  the  world,  and  so  Julius 
Macfum  flourished,  unquestioned  and  unsus- 
pected. 

He  stopped  before  the  dirtiest  house  of  the 
dirtiest  of  inns,  and  having  summoned  a  lean 
clerk  by  means  of  a  dusty  and  rusty  knocker 
on  the  right  hand  door,  under  which  was  paint- 
ed *'  Mr.  Zachariah  Moss,''  (a  gentleman  who 
repudiated  his  Jewbh  descent),  that  consump- 
tive and  tightly-clad  functionary  declared  that 
Mr.  Moss  had  left  office  for  the  day,  but  would 
be  in  town  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  morrow 
morning. 

'*  You're  sure  he'll  be  here  at  ten,  eh?" 
asked  Macfum. 

"  Yes  sir ;  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you  at  that 
hour." 

.  *'  Don't  doubt  it.  You  can  tell  Moss  from 
me,  that  I  was  never  up  but  once  at  that  dis- 
graceful hour ;  and  that  was  when  I  was  roused 
by  a  relation  of  his  to  take  an  early  trip  across 
the  water.  Tell  him  I'll  call  at  one,  and  that 
he  must  be  at  home.  But  you  need  only  say 
that  a  gentleman  of  an  eccentric  turn  of  mind 
wishes  to  be  swindled  out  of  forty  pounds  to- 
morrow, and  that  he  naturally  comes  to  him  to 
do  the  business,  and  Moss  will  be  here  to  the 
minute." 

The  clerk's  face  wrinkled  into  a  grin  as 


Maofnm  disappeared.  *'  Well,"  thought  tlie 
clerk,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  at  his  desk, 
*'  that  chap  must  have  had  a  deal  to  do  with 
attomies ;  he's  up  to  the  dodges ;  but  we  shall 
have  him  all  right  and  tight  yet,  I'll  bet  a  wa- 
ger." And  at  this  thought  a  malicious  grin — 
an  expression  qmte  hornjble  on  the  beardless 
face  of  youth  —  showed  how  eifectually  and 
earnestly  Mr.  Moss  was  inculcating  the  princi- 
ples of  his  profession  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 

Meanwhile  Macfum  hastened  homewards  to 
dress  for  the  opera.  He  lodged  in  a  second  floor 
of  a  house  in  or  near  the  Waterloo  road,  with 
a  miserable  woman,  who,  in  a  rash  hour,  had 
given  him  five  hundred  pounds  and  her  band. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman 
who  had  amassed  the  above  sum  after  a  long 
life  of  humble  industry,  and  who  had  bequeath- 
ed it  to  his  daughter,  telling  her  that  she  might 
become  a  lady  if  she  acted  prudently.  Misera- 
ble lesson  !  the  young  woman's  vanity  was 
flattered  by  her  father's  words,  and  she  follow- 
ed his  paternal  teaching  by  marrying  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Macfum.  And  what  was  the  result  ? — life- 
long, irreparable  misery!  Macfum  married 
because  he  was  in  a  desperate  condition  from 
want  of  money.  He  looked  upon  himself  as 
a  bill  which  his  wife  had  accepted  and  cashed. 
He  breathed  to  no  man  the  fiict  of  his  mar- 
riage ;  but  resolved  to  live  with  his  wife  in  an 
obscure  lodging,  where  she  might  vegetate  and 
die.  He  never  positively  ill-treated  her,  yet 
he  never  considered  her  in  any  of  his  plans. 
She  was  merely  part  and  parcel  of  the  luggage 
that  encumbered  his  lodging.  The  reader 
must  pardon  the  writer  if  he  lingers  over  this 
melancholy  scene-— this  reckless  waste  of  a 
woman's  life.  The  utter  prostration  of  the 
wretched  creature's  spirit — ^her  silent  and  al- 
most idiotic  obedience  to  every  beck  or  nod  of 
him  of  whom  she  had  expected  so  much,  and 
from  whom  she  had  received  nothing — ^present- 
ed the  most  depressing  picture  of  a  wasted 
life  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

When  Mr.  Macfum  returned  homo  from  his 
vifflt  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Moss,  he  found  his 
wife  leaning  over  a  flickering  fire  in  a  state  of 
half  stupor.  She  raised  her  eyes  as  he  entered, 
yet  spoke  not  a  word.  He  threw  down  his  hat 
and  gloves,  and  said,  without  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  woman,  **  Now,  Polly,  I'm  late. 
Let  me  have  some  clean  linen  and  my  evening 
dress.     Do  you  think  I  want  shaving  ?  " 

The  wife  turned  vacant  eyes  for  a  moment 
upon  the  fine,  Rulpy  face  of  her  husband,  and 
then  a  half-suppressed  smile  stole  upon  her  lip, 
and  she  was  about  to  approach  nearer  to  him. 
She  checked  herself,  however,  and  made  an- 
swer in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice,  so  that  Macfum 
did  not  perceive  the  momentary  struggle  that 
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passed  within  her.  The  history  of  this  woman's 
life  is  a  tn^edj  fraught  with  the  most  solema 
warning  to  her  wayward  and  ill-advised  sister- 
hood. It  is  a  tragedy,  however,  upon  which-^ 
I  as  it  does  not  he^  upon  the  present  history — 
j  the  author  must  here  drop  the  curtain. 

Macfiim,  in  common  with  many  men  of  no 
importance  either  in  literary  or  theatrical  cu> 
\  cles,  had  the  right  of  passing  a  friend  together 
I  with  himself  into  the  pit  of  the  Opera.  On 
the  evening  in  question,  he  accompanied  Pur- 
sey  thither,  and  introduced  him  to  one  or  two 
sporting  celebrities,  to  the  groat  joy  of  the 
young  novice.  And  Pursey  returned  home  to 
Lis  wife  with  a  long  account  of  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  aristocrats,  who  had,  in  truth, 
! ;  vouchsafed  him  but  the  stiffest  obeisance. 
Macfum  was  half  an  hour  behind  the  time 
of  bis  appointment  with  Mr.  Zachariah  Moss,  a 
I  fiict  whicn  that  gentleman  noticed  rather  angri- 
ly previous  to  the  arrival  of  Macfum,  but 
which  he  begged  this  gentleman  not  to  men- 
tion when  he  made  his  appearance.  The  ex- 
terior of  Moss  was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
He  had  a  hooked  nose,  thick  prominent  lips, 
black,  crisp,  curly  hair,  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  habit  of  converting  the  letter  W  into  a 
y ;  yet  he  declared  there  was  not  a  thimbleful 
of  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins.  Macfum,  who 
had  perceived  that  Mr.  Moss  was  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  disavowing  his  unmistakeable  de- 
scent, determined  to  turn  this  perception  to  ac- 
count, and  had  turned  it  to  account  accordingly 
to  the  tune  of  £40,  which  he  persuaded  the 
attorney  to  give  upon  a  £50  bill.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  Macfum  resolved  to  play  again 
upon  the  attorney's  weakness. 

"I'm  surprised  to  find  you  here  to-day, 
Mr.  Moss — Saturday!  Bless  me,  isn't  this 
yoor  Sunday  V  "  commenced  Macfum. 

"  Now,  you  know,  Mr.  Macfum,  that  my 
Sabbath  is  your  Sabbath.  You  are  jestine  up- 
on my  personal  appearance.  Shall  we  to  busi- 
ness?   What  can  1  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine  swears  he  saw  you  at  a  sub- 
urban synagogue  last  Saturday,  "continued  Mae- 
fum ;  but  be  must  have  been  mistaken.  You'll 
.  pardon  my  blunder  also,  Mr.  Muss,  I  trust." 
'  "  Certainly,  Mr.  Macfum ;  certainly.  Don't 
say  another  word  about  it  ^oir,  what  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

*'  This,"  answered  Macfum,  throwing  Pur- 
sey's'  acceptance  upon  the  table. 

"A  hundred  pounds!  Beally,  Mr.  Mac- 
fum, you  come  to  mock  me  in  my  poverty." 

"  Not  I ;  it  is  you  who  intend  to  swindle 
me  in  mine.     Don  t  start,  sir ;  it  is  your  pro- 
fession.    I  don't  blame  you,"  said  Macfum, 
coolly  eyeing  the  attorney. 
I       **  And  who  is  Mr.  Pursey  ?  " 


"  A  householder  in  Chelsea." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  I  d(m't  know  where  to 
turn  for  the  money,  Mr.  Macfum." 

Macfum  laughed  outright,  and  in  answer  to 
the  questioning  of  the  astonished  attorney, 
said,  **  Hang  it,  Moss,  you  'd  make  a  first-rate 
actor,  but  it  does  n't  do  with  me.  /  know 
very  well  that  you  don't  contribute  all  the  hun- 
dred-and-twenty  per  cent,  per  annum  which 
you  clear  upon  your  capital  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  country.  Come,  let  me 
have  no  more  of  this  absurd  whining,  but  tell 
me  at  once  what  you  mean  to  give  me  on  this 
bit  of  paper." 

''  Are  you  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  ?  "  asked 
Mobs,  suddenly,  as  though  a  new  thought  bad 
struck  him. 

'*  What,  have  you  a  batch  of  pictures  just 
come  home  from  the  bake-house,  eh  ?  A  half 
dozen  portraits  of  a  patriarch  of  the  Minories 
by  the  starved  Buggins,  just  baked  for  B«m- 
brandts ;  or  a  ra^ed  boy  with  his  finger  to  his 
nose,  daubed  in  ten  minutes  by  the  same  luck- 
less individual,  for  '  a  sketch  by  Wilkie,  a  bar- 
gain at  twenty  guineas  ? '  No,  I  don't  care 
about  the  fine  arts." 

*•  You  are  severe,  Mr.  Macfum,"  answered 
Mr.  Moss,  with  forced  equaninuty. 

**  It  does  you  good  to  tell  you  a  little  truth 
now  and  then,  or  in  your  old  age  you  may  be 
deluding  your  soul  with  the  idea  of  having  led 
an  honest  career.  Once  for  all,  my  good  fel- 
low, remember  that  your  acting  is  thrown 
away  upon  me.  Tell  me  at  once  how  much 
rubbish  in  the  shape  of  wine  and  pictures,  and 
what  amount  of  cash  you  are  prepared  to  give 
me  on  this  bill,  and  let 's  have  no  more  of  this 
chad's  pkv." 

The  little  attorney  eyed  his  lecturer  angrily. 
He  felt  the  force  of  Macfum's  sarcasm;  he 
saw  that  he  had  to  deal  with  one  as  shrewd 
and  worldly  as  himself.  He  smarted  beneath 
the  lashes  of  Macfum's  satire,  and  wished  to 
resent  them ;  but  his  interest  forbade  the  in- 
dulgence. He  contented  himself  with  the 
hope  that  the  day  would  come  when  Macfum 
would  be  in  his  power,  and  he  garnered  up  his 
spite  for  that  day. 

^*  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  thmk  yon 
had  better  get  it  cashed  by  Mr.  Abrahams,  for 
I  'm  afraid  my  terms  would  not  satisfy  you. 
Money 's  extremely  valuable  in  the  city — so 
valuable,  indeed,  that  it  b,  I  may  say,  rash- 
ness to  trust  cash  out  on  uncertain  bills,  when 
it  will  realize  so  much  in  the  city  with  no  risk 
whatever." 

"  Hang  it,  Mr.  Moss,  I  'm  not  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  monetary  question  with  you.  I  sim- 
ply ask  you  what  you  are  prepared  to  advance 
on  that  oit  of  paper  ?  " 
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**  I  'to  some  spkndid  port." 

"Of  oonrse;  recommended  strongly  for 
salads  and  piokling,  I  suppose.  I  know  the 
stuff  I  Good  fi>r  dkciness,  and,  mixed  with 
water,  for  headaches.  Well,  and  how  many 
down  do  you  propose  to  favor  me  with  ?  " 

'*  The  wine  to  which  I  allude,  Mr.  Macfum, 
has  heen  pri»nounoed  hy  first-rate  judges  to  be 
of  most  excellent  quality.  I  could  let  you 
have  four  dozen  of  it  at  fifty  shillings  a  dozen." 

"  That's  ten  pound.  Well  I  Now  for  the 
Rembrandt  by  Buggins." 

With  the  utmost  gravity,  and  without  no- 
ticing the  comment  made  by  Macfum,  Mr. 
Moss  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  two  sketches  by  Wilson  which  he  pro- 

Csd  to  include  in  the  bargain.  He  directed 
clerk  to  fetch  the  master-pieces  in  question, 
and  the  paintings  were  forthwith  produced. 
Macfum,  with  a  mock  air  of  gravity,  raised  his 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  proceeded  to  dilate  upon 
the  airiness  of  the  distance,  the  masterly  exe- 
cution of  the  foliage,  the  graceful  curve  given 
to  the  tail  of  one  of  the  sheep,  the  exquisite 
taste  displayed  in  parting  the  wool  of  another 
of  the  flock  down  the  back,  the  liquidness  of 
the  water,  and  the  melting  tones  of  the  half- 
distance,  until  Mr.  Moss  was  well-nigh  over- 
come with  rage. 

**  Well,"  said  Macfum,  at  length,  having 
ended  his  criticism,  *'  Buggins  has  talent.  It 
required  a  genius  to  give  &kt  graceful  curve  to 
a  sneep's  tail." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Mr.  Moss,  sharply. 
**  I  intend  to  have  twenty  pounds  for  those 
two  pictures." 

"  And  quite  right,  Mr.  Moss,  quite  right," 
oontinned  Macfum,  pleased  to  perceive  that  he 
had  roused  the  anger  of  the  attorney,  yet  anx- 
ious not  to  provoke  a  refusal  to  cash  the  bill. 
*'  What  is  your  percentage  ?  " 

**  Thirty.  That  leaves  forty,  which  you 
may  have  in  cash ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  have  as 
.  much  as  forty  pounds  by  me.  Luke,  what 
money  is  there  in  the  box  ?  " 

''  Forty-two  pounds,  sir,"  shouted  the  clerk. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Maefiim,  that  I  have  done 
my  best  for  you." 

**  Certtunly.  Your  self-denial  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  You  are  a  man  of  truly  Christian 
spirit,  Mr.  Moss.     I  accept  your  terms." 

And  on  these  terms  the  bill  was  cashed. 

"  Where  am  I  to  send  the  pictures  and 
wme  ?  "  asked  Moss,  as  Macfum  rose  to  de- 
part. "The  Wilsons  would  hang  well  in 
your  hall,"  added  the  attorney,  with  his  mali- 
mousgrin. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  believe  there  is  a 
vacant  space  left  in  my  back  kitchen ;  or  per- 
haps it  is  occupied  by  the  last  masterpiece  you 


let  me  have  at  snoh  a  woful  sacrifice ;  so  you 
had  better  keep  them  for  the  present. 

"And  the  wine?" 

"I  shan't  pickle  this  season.  Stay,  you 
may  direct  both  the  wine  and  pictures  to 
Henry  Pursey,  Esquire,  Briar  Cottage,  Bat- 
tersearlane,  Chelsea,  and  enclose  my  card  in 
the  parcel."  Pursey  is  a  young  man,  and  ao 
inexperienced  man,  thought  Macfum,  and 
does  n*t  know  good  wine  from  bad.  "  Will 
you  allow  me  to  write  a  word  to  Mr.  Pursey  1'' 

-  Certainly." 

Macfum  seated  himself  at  Mr.  Moss'  desk, 
and  wrote  the  following  sprightly  epistle  to 
his  friend : — 

*'  Crrv,  Saturday. 
"  Mt  DiBAB  Pursey. — Herewith  you  will 
receive  a  small  sample  of  the  same  vintage  as 
that  of  which  we  were  talking  yesterday  at  the 
cafe.  It  has  all  the  tartness  of  a  first-raie 
wine,  and  is  as  fruity  and  clear  as  the  most 
&stidious  alderman  could  wish.  The  accom- 
panying pictures  are  two  Wilsons — examsite 
specimens  of  that  master,  as  you  will  doubt- 
less perceive.  They  were  given  to  me  by  the 
kte  Colonel  Cutlet.  They  are  thrown  away 
in  my  bachelor  tub;  so  pray  accept  them, 
with  the  sincere  friendship  of 

JuutTS  Macfum. 

''  Lord  Condiment  is  delighted  with  you. 
He  says  we  must  all  have  a  dav  of  it  out  of 
town  next  Saturday.  We  can  t  do  without 
you,  so  you  must  hold  yourself  disengaged  for 
that  day. 

"  To  Henry  Pursey,  Esquire." 

*'  There,"  said  Macfum,  giving  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Moss;  'Met  the  bearer  of  the  rubbish 
take  this  with  him." 

"You're  a  clever  man,"  answered  Mr. 
Moss,  glancing  at  Macfum,  with  a  lo<dc  half  of 
envy  and  half  of  satire. 

**I  wish  I  could  return  the  compliment, 
Mr.  Moss." 

**  You're  hard  upon  a  man  of  humble  pre- 
tensions. Have  I  not  dealt  with  you  like  a 
Christian,  Mr.  Macfum?  Have  I  acted  as 
though  there  were  a  thimbleful  of  Jewish  blood 
in  me?" 

"  No,  that  you  certainly  have  not,  my  dear 
Mr.  Moss ;  you  have  acted  as  though  you  had 
bucketfuUs.     Good  day." 

The  lawyer  muttered  some  angry  words  to 
himself  as  his  customer  departed,  and  then 
summoned  a  gray-headed,  wrinkled  old  man — 
a  piece  of  human  antiquity,  wholly  devoid  of 
that  gentleness  and  softness  which  give  a  sanc- 
tity to  age — ^into  his  presence. 

"  Has  Solomon  eflfected  an  entrance  in 
Bemer  street  yet?  " 


"No  air." 

"  I  suspect  that  he's  a  careless  fellow.  Care- 
leasoess  won*t  do  for  ns — ^tell  bim  that  from 
me,  do  yoa  hear  ?  He  was  three  weeks  get- 
ting into  Peckham  Rye,  and  then  only  effected 
an  entrance  in  a  wme-hamper,  though  to  my 
certain  knowledge  there  were  three  distinct 
entrances  to  the  house." 

"  Yes  sir,  but  people  has  got  so  sharp  of  late, 
as  the  principle  of  seizin'  is  spreadin'  (with 
the  progress  of  civilizatioo,  I  suppose),  that  it 
wants  an  uncommon  sharp  'un  to  get  into  a 
house  now-ardays." 

"  I've  a  job  for  you  to  set  about  directly. 
You'll  have  to  convey  some  wine  and  pictures 
to  Chelsea  in  the  course  of  Monday.  Now 
just  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
You  will  be  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry 
Puney  (to  whom  the  goods  in  que^ion  are  to 
be  consigned),  which  you  will  insist  upon  de- 


livering'  into  his  hands  or  into  his  wife's. 
Well,  when  yon  get  into  the  house,  run  your  eye 
oyer  the  furniture,  and  judge,  as  far  as  you  are 
able,  whether  there  are  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  goods  in  the  house.    Bo  you  near  ?  " 

"Yes  sir;  very  well,  sir.  A  hundred 
pounds'  worth.  It  must  be  a  decent  room- 
full  to  fetch  that.  Did  you  hear,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Isaac's  Gkpham  execution  only  fetched  an 
odd  three  hundred,  sir?  " 

"I  said  Isaacs  would  bum  lus  fingers. 
Mind  you  have  your  eyes  about  you  on  Mon- 
day. And  just  notice  where  the  back  entrance 
lies  and  whether  the  serrants  answer  the 
tradesmen  that  way.  Deuce  take  it,  I'm 
obliged  to  teach  you  fellows  your  business." 

"  I'll  not  be  blii^d,  sir,  depend  upon  it,"  an- 
swered the  hideous  old  man,  as  he  hobbled 
out  of  the  office." 

(To  be  continued,) 


COLLECTANEA. 


MIBABSAU  S  DKATH-BED. 


Slowly  declined  the  day,  and  the  shadows 
of  night  crept  over  the  land — ^the  last  night  of 
'  his  earthly  pilgrimage  :  but  if  the  shades 
of  death  were  upon  the  body,  the  starlight 
of  the  intellect — ^the  meteoric  soul — gleamed 
out  in  undiminished  brilliance.  His  physi- 
cian li^  on  a  neighboring  couch,  and  Mir- 
abeau  spoke  with  wondrous  continuity  till  the 
morning;  his  words  pouring  forth  too  rap- 
idly and  too  impetnonuy,  in  an  unbroken  firo- 
food,  as  in  the  Assembly  in  his  days  of 
strengUL  Sbwly  also  the  curtains  of  night 
were  in  thrar  torn  drawn  aside,  and  daylight 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  worid.  His  last  cuiy 
on  earth  I  Think  what  lies  in  that!  The 
past  curling  back  like  an  indisdnot  and  con* 
rosed  battle-pieture,  the  present  wavering  like 
an  empty  yapor,  and  before,  the  dim  immensity 
of  the  unknown  To-Come,  looming  up  in  the 
hasy  distance :  unknown  and  dubious  to  the 
best  of  us  Christians ;  but  alasl  doubly  so  to 
the  dying  Mirabeau ;  for  he  properly  had  no 
belief  wbiteyer,  and  in  the  world  to  come  he 
knew  not  the  consoling  suMimity  ^  an  uniyeiw 
sal  tribunal  and  an  -everlasting  reward ;  but 
he  looked  forward  unto  death  simply  as  a  rest 
and  an  annihilalion.  And  it  is  tnis  that  ren- 
ders his  death  all  the  more  heroic ;  for  it  is 
oomimatiTely  easy  to  die  when  death  is  re- 
garded as  the  portal  to  a  happier 


but  when  an  ignoble  rest  is  the  highest  expec- 
tation, it  is  not  so  easy. 

His  first  act  on  this  last  day  was  one  of  hu^ 
mane  consideration.  The  wife  of  a  fiudiful 
retainer,  named  Legrain,  had  soaicely  ever 
left  his  chamber  since  his  illness,  although  her 
son  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  she  herself  very  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy ;  and  scarcely  had  Ae 
day  dawned  ere  Afirabeau  addr»Bsed  her 
thus: — 

"  Henrietta,  you  are  a  good  creature.  Yoa 
are  about  to  have  a  child,  and  are  risking  the 
lifo  of  another,  and  yet  yoa  never  quit  me. 
You  owe  yourself  to  your  fimiily;  go,  there- 
foire;  I  desire  it." 

a!s  soon  as  day  had  broken  thoroughly,  the 
windows  were  flung  open,  and  the  mild  spring 
breeze  stole  in  and  fanned  his  feverish  temples. 

*'  My  friend,"  he  said  to  Oabanis,  **  I  shall 
die  to  day.  When  one  is  in  tiiat  situation, 
there  remains  but  one  thing  more  to  do ;  and 
that  is  to  perfume  me,  to  crown  me  with  flow- 
ers, to  environ  me  with  music,  so  that  I  may 
enter  sweetly  into  that  slumber  wherefrom 
there  is  no  awaking." 

His  mention  of  lowers  was  one  of  the  ruling 
passions  asserting  itself  at  the  hour  of  death. 
In  his  little  garden  he  had  many  trees  and 
shrubs,  then  greenly  verdant,  and  here  and 
there,  in  tuft  or  border,  the  earlier  flowers 
were  bursting  into  bud,  and  the  later  ones 


» 
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peeping  from  the  brown  earth ;  and  that  his 
eye  might  behold  them  onoe  again,  they  wheel- 
ed his  bed  to  the  open  window,  and  he  looked 
forth  into  the  expanse  of  heaven.  Just  then, 
as  though  to  greet  him,  the  round  and  lustrous 
sun  emerged  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  ray- 
ed forth  upon  him ;  and  as  he  basked  in  the 
beams,  and  gazed  up,  dazsled  and  delighted, 
to  its  broad  circle,  nt  cried — **  If  that  is  not 
Ood,  it  is  at  least  his  cousin-german !  " 

He  then  informed  Cabanis  that  he  felt  he 
should  not  live  many  houn,  and  begged  him 
to  promise  not  to  leave  him  till  his  death  ;  and 
when,  in  promising,  Cabanis  burst  into  tears, 
he  said,  **No  weakness,  unworthy  yourself 
and  me !  This  is  a  moment  when  we  ought  to 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  each  other. 
Pledge  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  make 
me  sufier  useless  pain.  I  wish  to  be  able  to 
enjoy,  without  drawbacks,  the  presence  of  all 
dear  to  me." 

He  then  had  de  Lamarck  brought  to  him, 
and  having  placed  him  on  one  side  of  him  on 
his  bed,  ana  Cabanis  on  the  other,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  spoke  to  them  of  pri- 
vate and  public  affairs,  '*  gliding  rapidly  over 
the  former,  but  dwelling  upon  the  latter;"  in 
mentioning  which,  he  uttered  his  memorable 
words : — 

"  I  carry  in  my  heart  the  dirge  of  the  mour 
archv,  the  ruins  whereof  will  now  be  the  prey 
of  the  foctions. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  he  lost  his 
power  of  speech,  in  which  state  he  lay  for  an 
nour,  apparently  devoid  of  pain ;  but  at  about 
eight,  the  coup^e^ace  of  death  was  being  giv- 
en ;  his  body  convuUfed  and  writhed  as  though 
in  frightful  and  agonizing  pain,  and  in  dumb 
torture  he  signed  for  drink ;  water,  wine,  lem- 
onade, Nsnd  jelly  were  offered,  but  refusing 
them  all,  he  signed  again  for  paper;  which 
bong  given,  in  hot  rapidity  he  scrawled  his 
wants  and  wishes  in  the  words  to  sucbp  I  (dar^ 
mir).  Then,  when  that  wish  was  not  complied 
with,  he  wrote  more  at  length,  preying  for 
common  humanity's  sake,  that  they  wouldgive 
him  opium.  Just  at  that  time  I>r.  Petit  ar- 
rived, and  decided  upon  giving  him  a  com- 
posing draught ;  and  the  prescnption  was  im- 
mediatelv  desp«tched  to  the  nearest  dmgffist. 
Meanwhile,  his  a^ravated  death-pangshad 
burst  the  very  chains  of  death,  and  ho  recov- 
ered roeech  to  give  a  reproach  to  his  friend. 

"llie  doctors,  the  doctoral"  he  cried. 
'*  Were  not  you  (to  Cabanis)  my  doctor,  and 
my  friend  ?  Have  you  not  promised  me  that  I 
should  be  spared  the  anguish  of  a  death  like 
this  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  die  regretting  hav- 
inggiven  you  my  confidence  ?  " 

Having  said  which,  he  sunk  into  a  kmd  of 


asphyxia,  and  lay  motionless,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance insensible ;  but  cannon  firing  in  the 
distance  aroused  him,  and  he  said,  in  dreamy 
surprise —       • 

**  Are  those  already  the  Achilles'  frmeralf 
And  immediately  after,  as  the  chimes  rung 
half  past  eight,  he  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and 
garing  heavenward,  died ! 

"  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  their 

spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down, 
Perish  the  greatness  and  the  pride  of  kings." 

He  was  forty-two  years  and  twenty-four 
days  old ;  and  as  he  lay  there  a  corpse,  the 
beholders  remarked  that — "  Except  one  single 
trace  of  physical  suffering,  one  perceives  with 
emotion,  the  most  noble  calm,  and  the  sweetest 
smUe  upon  that  face,  which  seems  enwrapped 
in  a  living  sleep,  and  occupied  with  an  agree- 
able dream." 

So  closes  the  most  wonderful  death-bed 
scene  whereof  we  yet  have  annals :  we  call  it 
wonderful,  and  not  beautiful;  and  yet  ve 
would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  it  is  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  man,  and  completes  the 
character.  A  Christian's  death  bad  assuredly 
been  more  affecting,  more  beautiful,  and  less 
remarkable;  but  this  stands  out  isolated, 
unlike  any  other,  and  must  for  many  genera- 
tions be  esteemed  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  mate- 
rialist's death-bed — as  the  sublime  of  Deistic 
Faith ! — Mlrabeau, 


DWAKF  VSOKTATION  IN  CHINA. 

The  dwarf  vegetation  of  China  is  pecufiar 
to  that  counby.  I  have  had  in  my  possession 
an  oak,  two  feet  high,  bearing  acorns,  and  its 
trunk  exhibiting  all  the  external  marics  of  aa 
aged  tree.  I  have  also  had  orange  and  citron 
trees  of  the  same  size,  bearing  fruit  of  a  veiy 
fine  flavor.  One  of  these  orange-trees  used  to 
produce,  at  the  same  moment,  incipient  buds, 
blossoms  in  full  flower,  fruit  newly  set,  and  of 
full  size,  in  a  green  state,  and  ripe.  But  the 
greatest  curiosity  I  had,  was  a  bamboo-tree, 
two  feet  and  a-half  hish,  so  distorted  as  to  rep- 
resent a  dragon  with  a  boy  seated  on  lus 
back. 

I  had  a  very  curious  Oamelta  Japonicaj  I 
never  heard  of,  or  saw  one  like  it  in  China. 
It  was  of  a  unique,  bright  purple  ooloy.  The 
Chinese  could  not  have  dyed  it,  as  it  bloomed 
in  my  own  possession.  The  flower  was  large, 
and  its  form  was  perfect.  All  these  dwar6  of 
the  vegetable  wond,  were  the  ^ft  of  a  valued 
friend,  who  took  some  pains  to  procun  them 
for  me ;  but  the  air  of  Hone-Kong  destroyed 
them,  as  it  does  eveiything  else.    I  have  seen 
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a  lu-chee  tree,  whose  natural  size  is  that  of  our 
full-grown  mulberry-tree,  dwarfed  into  one  of 
three  feet ;  its  trunk  had  all  the  appearance  of 
old  timber,  and  the  branches  tapered  similar  to 
those  on  a  natural-siaed  tree,  i  have  heard  of 
an  orange-tree  beini;  distorted  into  the  form  of 
a  man's  band ;  but  1  did  Bot  see  it.  The  mode 
of  dwarfing  is  simple ;  the  branch  of  a  full- 
grown  tree  is  covered  with  mould,  which  is 
bound  round  with  cloth  or  matting,  and  kept 
constantly  wet;  the  fibres  of  the  branch  thus 
covered  soon  shoot  into  the  mould,  and  then 
the  branch  is  carefully  cut  from  the  tree,  the 
bandage  is  removed,  and  it  is  planted  in  new 
earth.  Tbe  fibres  then  become  roots,  and  thus 
that  which  was  previously  a  branch  on  the 
parent  tree  becomes  a  trunk,  bearing  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  buds  at  the  extremitv  of  the 
branches  which  are  intended  to  be  dwarfed, 
are  torn  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  by  this 
means  the  branches  are  arrcstea  in  their  growth, 
and  other  buds  and  branches  shoot  out.  After 
a  certain  time,  sugar-juice  is  applied  to  the 
trunk  of  the  dwarf-tree,  by  which  means  insects 
are  attracted,  and  thus  the  bark  is  injured,  and 
that  knotted  appearance  is  produced,  peculiar 
to  old  trees.  When  it  is  proposed  to  give  any 
particular  form  to  a  tree,  the  oranchos  are  bent 
into  shape,  and  retained  in  it  by  means  of 
pieces  of  bamboo. —  China  and  the  Chinese. 


LITERAEY    AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

Patent  Sslf-Glbansikg  Water  Filtkb. — 
We  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Higgs,  of 
Lord  street,  with  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
a  self-cleansing  water  filter,  which  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Brooke  Smith  and  Mr.  R.  F» 
Sturges.  The  invention  appears  to  be  by  far 
the  most  complete  which  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced, and  to  afford  aU  the  advantages  that 
are  required  in  such  an  apparatus.  It  can  be 
attached  to  the  usual  wateivpipes  without  diffi- 
cnlty»  and  without  interfering  with  the  supply 
of  uiifiltered  water.  It  is  brought  into  action 
by  the  mere  turning  of  a  tap,  can  be  cleansed 
by  a  reversed  action,  and  consequently  it  may 
be  safely  entmsted  to  the  care  of  any  ordinary 
person.  The  solfcleansing  principle,  now,  we 
believe,  introduced  for  the  first  time,  is  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  part  of  the  invention. 
In  most  cases  the  filtration  is  carried  on  for 
some  time  through  the  mass  of  accumulated 
filth,  and  the  perfect  purification  of  the  water 
is  rendered  almost  impossible.  The  moderate 
price  of  the  filter  is  another  and  important 
recommendation. — Liverpool  Albion, 


Gas  for  oxe. — ^Mr.  Thomas  Waugh,  of 
Berry  Edge,  publican,  has  got  a  gasometer  all 
to  himself !  It  has  usually  been  concluded 
that  a  man  must  dispense  with  the  luxury  of 
gas  unless  his  lot  be  cast  in  a  good-sized  town ; 
but  Mr.  Waugh,  thanks  to  an  ingenious  pit^ 
man  of  Qaresfield  colliery,  has  gas  works  of 
his  own,  which  only  cost  him  about  £25,  and 
he  can  bn^  of  having  a  more  brilliant  light 
than  the  folks  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Waugh,  we 
understand,  is  not  the  only  petson  for  whom 
the  engineering  collier  has  ocmstructed  gas 
works ;  others  have  had  him  at  work  illumin- 
ating their  houses ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  if 
this  notice  prove  an  advertisement  to  him,  and 
get  him  a  few  more  jobs. —  Gateshead  Ob- 
server, 


A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round  of 
the  papers  wnich  asserts  that  a  M.  Babinet 
has,  by  a  communication  made  to  the  Institute, 
"  to  a  great  extent ''  convinced  M.  Leverrier 
that  Neptune  b  not  the  planet  calculated  by 
him.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  do  as  we 
mean  to  do— wait  till  M.  Leverrier  himself 
publishes  this  admission.  But  that  the  account 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  is  very  circunh 
stantially  given,  we  should  rather  incline  to 
believe  that  this  asserted  communication  is  the 
echo  of  some  of  the  English  or  American 
speculators  on  the  subject  of  '*  Neptune  .no 
Neptune. ' ' — Athemeum, 

Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  announce  the  fol- 
lowing important  works  for  publication  during 
the  ensuing  season : 

The  History  of  Enjdand,  firom  the  Accession 
of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babington  Mao- 
aulav.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

The  Saxons  in  England :  a  History  of  the 
Englbh  Commonwealth  until  the  Time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  By  J.  M.  Kemble,  M. 
A.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIY., 
and  of  their  Ministers.  Extracted  from  the 
Archives  of  France  and  England,  and  from 
Family  Papers.  Edited  by  P.  Grimblot.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

The  Judges  of  England :  with  Sketches  of 
their  Lives,  and  Notices  connected  with  the 
Courts  at  Westminster  from  the  Time  of  the 
Conquest.  ByE.  Foss,  Esq.,  F.8.A.  Vols. 
I.  and  n.  Svo. 

Loyola  and  Jesuitism.  By  Isaac  Taylor. 
Post  Svo. 

Sacred  and    Legendary  Art      By  Mrs. 
Jameson.     2  vols,  square  crown  Svo. ;  with 
numerous  wood  cuts  and  Sixteen  Etchings  by 
the  Author. 
.  The  Fountmn  ci  Arethusa.     By  Bobert 


^ 
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Eyres Landor,  M.A.,  author  of  "The  Fawn 
of  Sertoriufl."     2  vols,  post  8  to. 

A  Record  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  Words 
of  the  Chroniclers.  In  Black  Letter,  with 
Illuminated  Miniatures  and  other  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.  in  carred  and  pierced  corers. 

Songs,  Madrigals,  and  Sonnets.  The  Text 
set  in  borders  of  Colored  Omamente  and  Vie- 
nettes.    Square  fcap.  8vo.  handsomely  bound. 

Eoclesiastes :  or.  The  Preacher.  From  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Illuminated. in  the  Missal 
Style,  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  16mo.  in  a 
magnificent  carved  binding. 

The  Song  of  Solomon.  From  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Hlnminated  in  the  Missal  Style, 
by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  16mo.  elegantly 
bound  in  relievo  leather. 

The  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  their 
Final  Expulsion  from  those  Kingdoms.  By 
E.  H.  Lmdo.  8vo.  Plates  and  Fao-similes. 
12^. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

P.  ViRGiLn  Maronis  Carhina — ^With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Chambers'  Classi- 
cal Series,  edited  by  Schmitz  and  Zumpt. 
Philadelphia  :  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

The  names  of  these  distinguished  classical 
scholars  is  a' sufficient  guaranty  that  the  work 
undertaken  by  them  is  well  aone.  Whether 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  series  of  which  this 
volume  forms  a  part,  of  placing  the  notes  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  be  a  judicious  one,  is  a 
question  which  only  practical  teachers  can  de- 
cide, and  on  which  much  diffirence  of  opinion 
exists.  The  amount  of  assistance  which  ought 
to  be  afforded  to  scholars  in  the  notes,  is  an- 
other controverted  point ;  and  those  who  are 


in  favor  of  a  minimiim  quantity,  will  find 
this  edition  well  calculated  to  meettlieir  wants. 
The  text  is  mainlv  adopted  from  that  of  Wag- 
ner's edition,  "  though  in  certain  matters  of 
orthography  the  mode  usually  pursued  in  this 
countiy  (England)  and  to  which  our  Diction- 
aries are  adapted,  haa  been  employed."  We 
are  surprisea,  that  having  so  hi  departed  from 
the  text  of  Wagner,  the  editors  have  thought 
proper  to  retain  the  very  uncommon  form  of 
the  accusative  plural,  is  for  e$  ;  e.  g.  Nw 
patrics  finiB  et  dtdcia  linguimui  arva  ;  Sic 
canihui  caitdoi  $imil%$,  tie  matribui  haedot 


noram. 


The  American  reprint  which  we  have  before 
us,  is  neatly  got  up,  and  published  at  a  mode- 
rate price. 

Alfred  in  India,  or  Scenes  in  Hindoo- 
stan.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 
1848. 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  litera- 
ture in  which  so  great  an  improvement  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  as  in  that  of  books  intended  for  the 
youne.  Children  are  now  regarded  as  ration- 
al bemgs  with  minds  which  require  to  be  im- 
proved and  developed,  and  for  this  end  to  he 
supplied  with  instruction  in  a  form  best  calcu- 
lated to  excite  in  them  a  vivid  interest,  and  to 
prompt  a  desire  to  loam.  When  we  state 
that  the  pretty  little  volume  before  us  was 
originally  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  our  readers  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  woiks; 
indeed,  although  it  is  perfectly  simple  and 
easy  of  comprehension,  a  large  portion  of  the 
contents  would,  we  imagine,  be  both  amus- 
ing and  instructive  to  '*  children  of  a  larger 
growth." 
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Wanderings  %n    China.     Bj  Robert  For- 
tune.    London:  1847. 

It  was  the  humor  of  some  philosophers  of 
the  last  century  to  he  credulous  ahout  the 
virtues,  genius,  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Chinese;  and,  the  other  day,  the  Pottinger 
Treaty  appears  to  have  found  too  many  of 
our  countrymen  equally  ready  to  he  deceived. 
According  to  their  sanguine  anticipations,  the 
opening  of  the  five  ports  was  to  he  the  hcgin- 
ning  of  a  new  worid. 

Horticulturists  were  naturally  among  the 
most  forward  of  these  expectants.  The  Chi- 
nese glorify  their  country  with  the  title  of  the 
Flowery  Empire.  Their  tea  plant  lays  us 
under  tribute  morning  and  evening ;  and  they 
have  already  presented  our  gardens  with  the 
Pseony  and  Chrysanthemum,  with  the  Azalea, 
Camellia,  and  divers  other  flowers.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  an  obscure  belief  previuled  at 
one  time  (and  is  not  perhaps  at  present  quite 
exploded)  that  th^  English  taste  in  landscape 
gardening,  if  not  derived  from  the  Chinese,  is 
at  all  events  the  same  with  it.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  general  rush 
to  China,  our  gardeners  should  have  wished  to 
be  suitably  represented.  Accordingly,  in 
1843,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
sent  out  Mr.  Fortune  as  its  botanical  collector ; 
a  judicious  choice,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  present  unpretending  volume,  which  is  his 
account  of  his  two  years'  wanderings  among% 
the  Chinese  Flora.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that 
the  zeal  and  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Fortune 
on  this  occasion  have  received  an  appropriate 
reward ;  and  that  he  has  been  recently  appoint- 
ed by  the  East  India  Company  to  examine 
more  completely  the  Tea  districts  of  China, 
with  die  view,  we  believe,  of  afterwards  su- 
perintending the  naturalization  of  the  T/iea 
viridis  in  the  Himalaya,  either  as  a  plant  or 
a  manufacture, — ^as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Fortune  performed,  we  have  no  doubt, 
all  that  could  be  reasonably  looked  for.  But, 
with  only  the  opportunities  and  qualifications 
which  Europeans  possess  at  present,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  what  this  all  amounts  to  ? 
Not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  interior,  and  ill 
acquainted  with  the  language,  there  are  few 
problems  concerning  Chma  which  forei^ers 
can  be  supposed  to  be  yet  in  a  state  for  solving 
on  their  personal  responsibility.  For  example, 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Fortune*s  search  lie  com- 1 
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paratively  open.  What  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  we  beHeve  implicitly  in.  But  what  did 
he  see  ?  With  the  exception  of  a  hasty  excur- 
sion to  Soo-chow-foo  in  a  boat  and  in  disguise, 
his  range  of  observation  was  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  privileged 
maritime  towns,  with  the  names  of  which  En- 
glish  readers  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  ftimil- 
iarized.  For  all  beyond,  he  could  have  no- 
thing but  the  word  of  a  Chinese. 

It  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  strangers 
can  observe  at  their  ease,  or  communicate  with 
confidence  in  China.  Mr.  Fortune  was  stared 
at  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amoy  as  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  alarm. 

"  When  the  day  was  hot,  I  would  sit  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  banyan  tree,  generally 
found  growing  near  the  houses ;  and  then  the 
whole  village — men,  women,  and  children, — 
would  gather  round,  gazing  at  me  with  curio:nty, 
not  unmixed  with  rear,  as  if  I  were  a  being 
from  another  world.  Then  one  would  begin  to 
examine  my  clothes,  another  would  peep  into 
my  pockets,  while  several  others  were  examining 
my  specimens."  (P.  37.) 

He  was  robbed  at  Chinchew : — 

**  A  few  of  the  natives  began  to  follow  me 
very  closely,  and,  from  their  manner,  I  suspected 
that  their  intentions  to  me  were  not  good ;  but 
as  they  pretended  to  take  me  to  some  place 
where  I  should  see  some  good  plants  and  flow- 
ers, I  allowed  them  to  accompany  me,  and  tried 
to  keep  them  all  in  good  humor.  We  arrived 
at  last  in  sight  of  a  large  mansion,  standing  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  country,  and  I  was  proceed- 
ing witn  perfect  confidence  towards  it,  when 
the  Chinamen  began  to  press  more  closely 
round  me ;  and  upon  feehng  a  hand  in  my 
pocket,  I  turned  quickly  round,  and  saw  the 
thief  running  ofl*  with  a  letter  which  he  had  ab- 
stracted. As  soon  as  he  saw  he  was  discovered, 
he  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  made  off*;  but 
when  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  I  found 
that  I  had  lost  several,  things  of  more  value. 
This  incident  stopped  my  progress,  and  made 
me  look  about  for  my  servant,  whom  I  saw  at 
some  distance,  attacked  by  about  eight  or  ten  of 
the  fellows.  They  had  surrounded  him,  present- 
ing their  knives,  and  threatening  to  stab  him  if 
he  ofiered  the  least  resbtance,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  rob  and  strip  lum  of  every  thins  f 
of  the  slightest  value,  and  my  poor  plants,  oof 
lected  wi£  so  much  care,  were  flying  about  in 
all  directions."  (P.  57.) 


He  was  cheated  at  Ningpo,  Shanghai,- 
most  probably  everywhere  else.     Among  the 
objects  which  he  was  always  inquiring  after, 
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was  a  reported  yellow  camellia :  and  he  was 
rash  enough  at  Ningpo  to  offer  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  to  any  Chinaman  who  would  bring  him 
one : — 

"  Any  thing  can  be  had  in  China  for  dollars ! 
and  it  was  not  long  before  two  plants  were 
brought  me,  one  of  which  was  said  to  be  light 
yellow,  and  the  other  as  deep  a  color  as  the 
double  yellow  rose.  Both  had  flower-buds  upon 
them,  but  neither  was  in  bloom.  I  felt  quite 
certain  that  the  Chinaman  was  deceiving  me, 
and  it  seemed  foolish  to  pay  such  a  sum  for 
plants  which  I  should  in  all  probability  have  to 
throw  away  afterwards ;  and  yet  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  lose  the  chance,  slight  as  it  was, 
or  possessing  the  yellow  camellia.  And  the  rogue 
did  his  business  so  well  I  He  had  a  written 
label  stuck  in  each  pot,  and  apparently  the 
writing  and  labels  had  been  there  for  some  years. 
I  fancied  I  was  as  cunnins  as  he  was,  and  re- 
quested him  to  leave  the  plants,  and  return  on 
tne  following  morning,  when  he  should  have  an 
answer.  In  the  mean  time  I  asked  a  respectable 
Chinese  merchant  to  read  the  writing  upon  the 
labels.  All  was  correct;  the  writing  agreed 
with  what  the  man  had  told  me :  namely,  that 
one  of  the  plants  produced  light  yellow  blooms, 
and  the  other  deep  yellow.  *  Did  you  ever  see 
a  camellia  with  yellow  flowers?'  I  enquired 
of  my  friend  the  merchant  *No,'  said  he,  in 
his  broken  English ;  *  My  never  hava  seen  he ; 
my  thinkie  no  have  g»t'  On  the  following 
morning  the  owner  m  the  plants  presented 
himself,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  upon  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  take  the  plants  to  Hong  Kong,  where  I 
was  going  at  the  time ;  that  tney  would  soon 
flower  there ;  and  that  if  they  proved  yellow  he 
should  have  his  money.  This,  however,  he 
would  not  consent  to ;  and  at  last  we  compro- 
mised the  matter,  I  aereein?  to  pay  half  die 
money  down,  and  the  other  half  when  the  plants 
flowered,  providing  they  were  true.  On  these 
condiUons  I  got  the  camellias,  and  took  them 
with  me  to  Hong  Kon^.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  when  they  flowered  there  was  noth- 
ing yellow  about  them  but  the  stamens,  for  they 
were  both  semidouble  worthless  kinds."  (P.  94.) 

With  the  same  absence  of  good  faith,  a 
Shanghai  nurseryman  charged  him  an  exor- 
bitant price  for  some  pceonies,  because  they 
could  only  be  procured  at  a  great  distance ; 
though  in  fact  he  brought  tnem,  with  the 
earth  upon  their  roots  scarcely  dry,  from  a 
nursery  garden  hard  by.  These  vexations, 
however,  were  lightly  treated  by  Mr.  Fortune, 
who,  whether  robbed  or  defrauded,  pursued 
his  vocation  with  uniform  temper  and  peise- 
yerance. 

The  provmce  of  Ch<^-kiang.  in  which  the 
town  of  Ningpo  is  situated,  excites  our  collect- 
or to  anusoal  raptures  by  its  abundant  flow- 
ers. Festoons  of  the  beautiful  Glycine  sinensis 
Adorn  the  hedges :  — 


"  Most  people  have  seen  and  admired  the 
beautiful  Azaleas  which  are  brought  to  ^e  Chis- 
wick  fetes,  and  which,  as  individual  specimens, 
surpass  in  most  instances  those  which  grow  and 
bloom  on  their  native  hills.  But  few  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty  of 
these  azalea-clad  mountains,  where,  on  every 
side  as  far  as  our  vbion  extends,  the  eye  rests 
on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness  and 
surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the  azalea  alone 
which  claims  our  admiration;  clematises,  wild 
roses,  honeysuckles,  the  glycine  noticed  above, 
and  a  hundred  others,  make  us  confess  that 
China  is  indeed  the  central  flowery  land."  (P. 
67.) 

So  much  for  the  wild  flowers  of  China. 
Their  artificial  state  is  not  so  captivating. 
When  at  Ningpo  Mr.  Fortune  visited  the  ga^ 
dens  of  several  mandarins.  They  are  fanci- 
fully laid  out  with  ornamental  shrubs,  and 
generally  contain  many  specimens  of  dwarf 
trees — some  trained  to  represent  larger  trees, 
others,  to  imitate  animab  or  pagodas.  The 
process  by  which  these  vegetable  toys  are 
created  will  be  read  with  curiosity,  and  be 
probably  attempted  ^by  many  a  schoolboy  in 
his  holidays.  A  description  of  one  of  the 
gardens,  which  straneers  are  taken  to  to  ad- 
mire, is  sufficiently  characterigtio.  Its  owner 
having  accumulate  an  independent  fortune  by 
trade,  is  amusing  his  old  age  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion  : — 

"  This  old  ^ntleman  has  the  different  parts 
of  his  house  joined  togeUier  by  rude-looking 
caverns,  and  what  at  firat  sisrht  appears  to  be  a 
subterraneous  passage,  leading  from  room  to 
room,  through  which  the  viritor  passes  to  the 
garden,  which  is  behind  the  house.  The  small 
courts,  of  which  a  dimpse  is  cauj^ht  in  passing 
through,  are  fitted  up  with  tius  rock-work ; 
dwarf  trees  are  planted  here  and  there  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  creepers  hang  down  naturally 
and  gracefully  until  their  ends  touch  the  little 
ponds  of  water  which  are  always  placed  in  front 
of  the  rockwork.  ^  These  small  places  being 
passed,  we  are  a^in  led  through  passages  like 
those  already  noticed,  when  the  garden,  with  its 
dwarf  trees,  vases,  rockwork,  ornamental  win- 
dows, and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  is  sudden- 
ly opened  to  the  view."  (P.  99.) 

This  description  will  apply  apparently,  more 
or  less,  to  all  the  private  ^utiens  which  were 
seen  by  Mr.  Fortune ;  while  their  nurseiy 
gardens  may  be  considered  to  be  favorably 
represented  by  the  celebrated  Fartee  gardens, 
within  three  miles  of  Canton. 

"  The  plants  are  principally  kept  in  laige 
pots  arranged  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  narrow 
paved  walks,  with  the  houses  of  the  gardeneis 
at  the  entrance,  through  which  the  visitqfs  pass 
to  the  gardens."  It  is  in  the  spring  that  *'  the 
Fa-tee  gardens  possess  the  greatest  attractions. 
They  arc  then  gay  with  the  tree  picony,  azaleas, 
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camellias,  roses,  and  various  other  plants.  The 
azaleas  are  splendid,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
exhibidons  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chi»- 
wick ;  but  the  Fa-tee  exhibitions  were  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Every  garden  was  one  mass 
of  bloom,  and  the  different  colors  of  red,  white, 
and  purple,  blended  together,  had  a  most  beau- 
tifol  and  imposing  effect"  (P.  153. J 

Shanghai  is  the  most  northern  of  the  five 
ports  at  which  foreigners  are  permitted  to 
trade.  Mr.  Fortune  passed  some  time  hero, 
from  its  being  a  favorable  field  for  his  botani- 
cal pursuits ;  and  it  was  from  hence  he  started 
on  his  great  adventure  to  Soo-chow-foo. 

"  Every  one  who  has  been  in  China,  or  who 
is  at  ail  acquainted  with  Chinese  history,  has 
heard  of  the  city  of  Soo-chow-foo.  If  a  stran- 
^r  enters  a  shop  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Canton,  or 
m  any  other  of  the  towns  of  the  south,  he  is 
sure  to  be  told  when  he  inquires  the  price  of 
any  curiosity  out  of  the  common  wav,  that  it  has 
been  brought  from  this  celebrated  place :  let 
him  order  anything  superb,  and  it  must  be  sent 
for  from  Soohchow ;  fine  pictures,  fine  carved 
woric,  fine  silks,  and  fine  ladies,  all  come  from 
Soo-cbow.  It  is  the  Chinaman*s  earthly  para- 
dise, and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  convince 
him  that  it  had  its  equal  in  any  town  on  earth." 
(P.  250.) 

In    the  neighborhood  of  the  city  there 
were  likewise  reported  to  be  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent gardens  and  nurseries ;  Mr.  Fortune, 
therefore,  determiocd  at  once,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain a  conveyance,  to  defy  the  celestial  laws, 
and,  if  possible,  to  visit  this  far-famed  city. 
At  length  he  procured  a  boat,  and  set  off  in 
the  proper  direcdon  witboat  telling  the  boat^ 
man  where  he  wished  to  go.     His  servant  re- 
pressed cariosity,  and  allayed  the  cnstomary 
jealousy,  by  informing  all  inquirers  that  his 
master  was  '* perfectly  harmless*^ — ^that  he 
would  do  no  mischief,  and  get  nobody  into 
trouble — ^that  he  was  only  a  man  in  search  of 
plants.     Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  object 
of  his  journey  must  be  communicated  to  his 
travelling  companions.     So  having  reached  a 
spot  thirty  miles  di3tant  from  Shanghai,  he 
toought  the  time  was  come  for  making  his  in- 
tentions  known  to  his  servant,  who  was  more 
able  than  any  other  person  to  assist  him  in  his 
scheme.     The  promise  of  five  dolbrs  to  this 
person,  and  double  pay  (Mr.   Fortune  had 
iNmghihis  experienee)  to  be  paid  on  their 
return,  to  his  boatmen,  induced  them  to  pro- 
ooed.     The  difficulties  of  dress  and  appearance 
were  now  to  be  overcome ;  and  our  author  had 
to  be    metamorphosed    in  various  ways  — 
among  others,  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  wear 
a  Chinese  wig  and  tail.     He  was  evidently  a 
litHe  nervous  about  the  success  of  his  disguise. 
Hie  people  in  the  large  towns  are  not  easily 
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deceived ;  still  less  their  dogs,  which  are  very 
averse  to  strangers.  Men,  however,  and  dogs  , 
passed  him  without  noti(»e.  And  when  he  was  * 
crossing  the  bridge  near  the  city  walls — ^the 
first  Englishman,  as  far  as  he  knew,  that 
had  ever  done  so  :  for  Lord  Macartney's  em- 
bassy is  not  said  to  have  quitted  their  boats  as 
they  went  by — it  was  no  little  triumph  to  him 
to  find  that  he  passed  without  being  remarked 
by  a  single  individual  of  the  throng  that  was 
around  him.  The  city,  seen  in  the  only  way 
that  he  could  see  it,  seems  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  pains  that  were  taken  to  reach  it.  It  has 
the  merit,  however,  of  prosperity :  for  it  is 
connected  with  the  central  provinces  of  China 
by  a  hundred  ramifying  canals  of  various 
sizes ;  and  being  thus  a  chief  mart  for  their 
produce,  has  an  important  and  increasing 
trade  both  with  Europe  and  America. 

'*In  its  general  features,  it  is  much  the  same 
as  the  other  cities  in  the  north,  but  is  evidently 
the  seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has  none  of 
those  signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  one 
sees  in  such  towns  as  Ningpo.  A  noble  canal, 
as  wide  as  the  river  Thames  at  Richmond,  runs 
parallel  with  the  city  walls,  and  acts  as  a  moat, 
as  well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  Here,  as 
at  Cadin^  and  Ta-tsong-tseu,  a  large  number  of 
invalidea  junks  are  moored,  and  doubtless  make 
excellent  Chinese  dwelling-houses,  particularlv 
to  a  people  so  fond  of  living  on  the  water.  This 
same  canal  is  carried  throush  arches  into  the 
city,  where  it  ramifies  in  all  directions,  sometimes 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  at  other  places  expanding 
into  lakes  of  considerable  beauty ;  thus  enabling 
the  inhabitants  to  convey  their  merchandise  to 
their  houses  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Junks  and  boats  of  all  sizes  are  ply- 
ing on  this  wide  and  beautiful  canal,  and  the 
whole  place  has  a  cheerAil  and  flourishing  as- 
pect, which  one  does  not  often  see  in  the  other 
towns  in  China,  if  we  except  Canton  and 
Shanghai.  The  walls  and  ramparts  are  high, 
and  in  excellent  repair,  having  conriderable  re- 
semblance to  those  in  Ningpo,lint  in  much  bet- 
ter order.  The  city  gates  seem  to  bo  well  guard- 
ed with  Chinese  soldiers,  and  all  tlie  streets 
and  lanes  inside  are  intersected  at  intervals  with 
gktes,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten  at  nij|:ht. 
The  govemot^neml  of  the  province  resides 
here,  and  keeps  those  under  his  control  in  ex- 
cellent order. 

"  The  number  of  nurserv  gardens  in  this 
city  had  been  exaggeratea  by  my  Chinese 
friends  at  Shanghai,  but  nevertheless  there  were 
several  of  considerable  extent,  out  of  which  I 
was  able  to  procure  some  new  and  valuable 
plants.  Among  these  I  may  notice  in  passing  a 
white  Glycine,  a  fine  new  double  yeUow  rose, 
and  a  Gardenia,  with  large  white  blossoms  like 
a  Camellia.  These  plants  are  now  in  England, 
and  will  soon  be  met  with  in  every  garden  iu 
the  country.  The  Soo-chow  nurseries  abounded 
in  dwarf  treci»,  many  of  which  were  verv  curi- 
ous and  old,  two  properties  to  which  the  Cfhinese 


attach  far  greater  importance  than  we  do  in 
England.  The  ladies  ncre  are  considered  to  be 
the  moaft  beautiful  in  the  country,  and,  judging 
from  the  specimens  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  they  certainly  deser^^e  their  high 
character.  Their  dresses  are  of  the  richest 
material,  made  in  a  style  at  once  graceful  and 
elegant ;  and  the  only  faults  I  could  find  with 
them  were  their  small  deformed  feet,  and  the 
mode  they  have  of  painting  or  whitening  their 
faces  with  a  kind  of  powder  made  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

In  January,  1845,  the  season  of  the  year 
being  unfavorable  for  further  botanical  opera- 
tions in  China,  Mr.  Fortune  paid  a  short  visit 
to  the  Island  of  Luzan,  of  ivhich  Manilla  is 
the  capital.  His  object  was  orchidaceous 
plants,  especially  one  kind,  the  PhaloBnopsis 
Amabilis,  a  singularly  beautiful  species,  the 
queen  of  Orchids ;  for  the  first  imported  speci- 
men of  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  paid  a 
hundred  guineas.  It  was  a  prize  of  no  little 
importance  ;  so  the  woods  of  which  it  is  a  na- 
tive were  sought  with  proportionate  eagerness. 
Many  were  the  vexations  and  annoyances 
which  were  met  with — almost  impenetrable 
thickets  on  the  mountains,  and  swarms  of  two 
kinds  of  leeches  in  the  moistcr  plains,  which 
made  wounds  upon  the  legs  of  the  whole  party, 
and  were  nearly  as  alarming  as  the  banditti. 
But  no  hindrances  were  regarded;  and  his 
.  perseverance  at  last  had  its  reward. 

"  I  was  very  anxious,"  he  says,  "  to  get  some 
large  specimens  of  the  plant,  and  ofiered  a  dol- 
lar, which  was  a  high  sum  in  an  Indian  forest, 
for  the  lai^est  which  should  be  brought  to  me. 
The  lover  of  this  beautiful  tribe  will  easily 
imagine  the  delight  I  felt,  when  one  day  I  saw 
two  Indians  approaching  with  a  plant  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  naving  ten  or  twelve  branching 
flower-stalks  upon  it,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
flowers  in  full  bloom.  *  There,'  said  they  in 
triumph,  *  is  not  that  worth  a  dollar  ? '  I  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  well  entitled  to  the 
reward,  and  took  immediate   possession  of  my 

Srize.  This  plant  is  now  in  the  garden  of  the 
[orticultural  Society  of  London ;  and  although 
it  was  a  little  reduced,  in  order  to  get  it  into 
the  plant^ase  at  Manilla,  is  still  by  far  the 
largest  specimen  in  Europe."  (P.  337.) 

Tlie  trials  of  a  botanical  collector  in  China 
are  not  over  when  he  has  packed  his  plants 
into  their  glass  cases.  Our  collector  had  still 
to  fight  for  his  plants  and  for  his  life.  Bctum- 
ing  nome  by  way  of  Chusan,  the  little  fleet  of 
wood  junks,  on  board  of  which  he  had  em- 
barked, was  attacked  by  four  or  five  pirate 
vessels,  when  about  sixty  miles  from  Snang- 
hai.  The  defence  of  the  whole  party  was  left 
to  his  single  arm,  assisted  by  his  doable- 
barrelled  gun.  The  exploit  itself  and  his 
account  of  it  are  so  Homeric,  that  his  readers 
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will  be  apt  to  think  he  has  mistaken  his  pro> 
fession.  Had  he  been  brought  np  to  militaiy 
instead  of  peaceful  pursuits ;  had  he  always 
lived  either  in  a  fleet  or  in  a  camp,  and  never 
entered  one  of  those  glass  houses  from  which 
our  proverb  expressly  excludes  all  ideas  of 
violence  and  aggression,  he  could  not  have 
acted  with  greater  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
the  public  —  what  our  merchants  know  pretty  ■ 
well  already  —  that  piracy  bids  fair  to  be  as 
formidable  off  the  coast  of  China  as  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  In  his  day,  Sir  Henry  > 
Pottingcr  proposed  to  Keying  that  a  flotilla 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  should  be  sup- 
ported at  the  joint  expense  of  China  and  ' 
ureat  Britain.  The  ofter  was  rejected ;  and 
the  crime  has  gradually  increased,  until  no 
Chinese  vessel  can  make  a  coasting  vopge 
without  imminent  danger  of  capture,  unless 
she  is  in  charge  of  a  convoy.  It  is  now  some 
months  since  /  00  grain  junks  were  blockaded 
in  a  port  near  Shanghai ;  and  an  expedition, 
it  was  reported,  was  to  be  fitted  out  for  their 
relief.  By  the  latest  accounts,  nothing  had 
been  done ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  Chinese 
government  would  have  to  compound  with  the 
pirates  for  the  release  of  the  rice  fleet.  Mean- 
time a  British  sloop  of  war  had  taken  more 
vigorous  measures;  and  had  just  destroyed 
two  piratical  jnuks  that  were  lying  id  wait 
close  in  shore  for  the  Arooy  sugar  junks, 
which  at  that  season  were  daily  going  north- 
ward. The  Friend  of  China  (June  17),  ;i 
whom  we  are  citing,  may  well  bespeak  the 
gratitude  of  the  native  merchants.  The  Chi- 
nese are  a  people  to  themselves.  But  we  have 
some  points  in  cotnmon ;  and  if  robbers  are 
as  much  at  their  ease  ehKwhere  in  tho  interior, 
as  they  are  said  to  be  at  Soo-chow,  and  if  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  empire  is  at  the  mercy 
of  bands  of  pirates,  something  more  than  a 
mechanical  government  must  be  raised  up,  or 
there  will  be  ere  long  a  change  in,  if  not  an 
end  to,  the  most  ancient  form  6f  society  now 
existing  in  the  world. 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Fortune  must  have 
felt  infinite  pride  and  satisfaction,  when  in 
May,  1846,  he  saw  the  beautiful  productions 
of  the  flowery  land,  which  he  had  collected 
with  so  much  skill  and  perseverance,  deposited 
in  excellent  order  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Chiswick.  What  propo^ 
tion  they  bear  to  the  botankal  werdth  of  China, 
further  experience  alone  can  show.  It  b  bat 
a  small  space  of  this  vast  country,  we  must 
remember, — its  sea-board  only, — ^which  has 
been  actually  explored.  For  the  rest  we  have 
to  depend  on  the  presumption  which  tho  con- 
tents of  the  pubtio  gardens  visited  by  Mr.  n 


Fortune  may  a£R>rd.  Considering  its  celebrity, 
every  district  of  the  empire  might  be  expected 
to  send  the  choicest  representatives  of  its  Flora 
to  the  nnrseiy  gardens  of  Soo-cbow-foo ;  yet 
our  collector,  it  would  seem,  fell  in  there  with 
very  little  which  had  not  also  found  its  way  to 
the  nurseiy  gardens  of  the  sea-port  towns. 

But  whatever  aid  our  gardens  may  have  re- 
ceived or  may  be  destined  to  receive  from  this 
auarterin  their  vegetable  mcUeriel,OT  the  plants 
lemselves,  the  other  very  improbable  notion 
that  the  peculiar  style  or  character  of  the  £n- 

flish  garden,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
iuropean  continent,  had  been  copied  fipom  the 
Chinese,  is  plunly  without  foundation.  The 
noUon  is  thus  noticed  by  Gray,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  How,  in  1 762.  He  is  writing  about  a 
book  lately  published  by  Count  Algarotti,  and 
observes:  '*  He  is  highly  civil  to  our  nation: 
bat  there  is  one  point  in  which  he  does  not  do 
us  justice :  I  am  the  more  solicitous  about  it, 
beoiuse  it  relates  to  the  only  taste  we  can  call 
our  own ;  the  only  proof  of  our  original  talent 
in  mattear  of  pleasure, — ^I  mean  our  skill  in 
gardening,  or  rather  laying  out  grounds :  and 
this  is  no  small  honor  to  us,  since  neither  Italy 
nor  France  have  ever  had  the  least  notion  of 
it,  nor  yet  do  at  all  comprehend  it  when  they 
see  it.  That  the  Chinese  have  this  beautiful 
art  in  high  perfection,  seems  very  probable 
from  the  Jesuits'  letters,  and  more  from  Cham- 
bers' little  discourse,  publbhed  some  years 
ago ;  but  it  is  very  certain  we  copied  nothing 
from  them,  nor  had  anything  but  nature  for 
our  model.  It  is  not  forty  years  since  the  art 
was  bom  among  us ;  and  it  is  sure  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Europe  like  it;  and  as  sure 
that  we  then  had  no  information  on  this  head 
from  China  at  all."  (Letters,  n.  385.)  We 
have  looked  over  the  Jesuits'  letters,  as  well 
as  the  large  work  of  Duhalde,  who  was  like- 
wise a  Jesuit  in  the  mission,  for  their  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  Chinese  gardening.  There 
are  veiy  few  passages  in  either  of  them  relat- 
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ing  to  it :  What  is  said,  however,  is  certainly 
evidence,  in  some  cases,  of  considerable  skill ; 
though  whether  it  be  evidence  of  any  general 
skill  in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening,  is  a 
very  different  question.  Duaalde,  for  instance, 
describing  the  better  class  of  Chinese  houses, 
tells  us,  "  On  y  voit  des  jardins,  des  lacs,  et 
tout  ce  qui  pent  r^r^r  la  vue ;  il  y  en  a  qui 
torment  des  rochers  et  des  montagnes  artifi- 
cielles  perches  de  tons  c6t6s  avec  divers  de- 
tours en  forme  do  labyrinthes,  pour  y  prendre 
le  frais :  quelques-un  y  nourrissent  des  cerfs 
et  des  daims  quant  ils  ont  assez  d*espace  pour 
faire  une  espece  de  pare  :  ils  y  ont  pareillement 
des  viviers  pour  des  poissons  et  des  oiseaux  de 
viviere."    (Description  de  la  Chine,  p.  85.) 


Hero  we  have  signs  of  something  more  than 
the  cultivation  of  flowers ;  though  so  little  is 
intimated  about  scale,  that  wo  are  not  ab- 
solutely sure  that  the  lakes  were  more  than 
ponds ;  or  the  enclosures  and  their  ornaments 
much  larger  than  those  of  a  modern  "  tea  gar- 
den," of  which  the  description  a  little  reminds 
us. 

Had  Mr.  Fortune  remained  in  this  country, 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  published  another 
work,  which  would  have  been  confined  to 
Chinese  gardening  and  gardens ;  and  it  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  ho  will  now  avail  himself  of  his 
additional  opportunities.  All  the  gardens  of 
the  mandarins,  however,  which  he  saw  (and 
he  believes  that  he  saw  more  than  had  been 
seen  before  by  any  other  person)  were  exceed- 
inglv  small,  like  that  at  Ningpo.  They  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words ;  as  very  limited 
in  extent,  intersected  by  ornamental  walls 
which  have  carved  stone  windows  to  admit  of 
a  glimpse  through  them,  and  full  of  beautiful 
flowering  plants  and  dwarf  trees,  with  here 
and  there  some  pretty  rock-work  representing 
the  rugged  hills  of  the  country.  A  Chinese 
garden  of  this  humbler  kind,  attached  to  one 
of  our  English  gardens,  might  be  interesting 
as  a  curiosity ;  but  would  hardly  bo  accepted 
as  a  model  by  those  who  could  find  room  for 
something  better  than  the  fausse  campagne  it 
affects.  Not  but  that  we  are  sensible  of  the 
charm  of  those  trim  monastic  gardens,  where 
Milton  in  his  day  could  still  see  pacing  up  and 
down  the  figure  of  "retired  Leisure;  and 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  at  least  must  have 
thought  consistent  with  an  admiration  for  the 
grander  style  of  landscape  gardening — of 
which  in  the  Paradise  Lost  be  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  sown  the  first  idea.  It  will  be 
well  indeed  always  to  keep  them  distinct ;  as 
the « author  whom  we  have  Quoted  says  that 
the  Chinese  at  present  keep  them.  Speaking 
of  their  landscape  gardens,  he  observes  that 
**  if  you  meet  there  with  any  squares  or  bor- 
ders of  cultivated  flowers,  their  small  extent 
seems  to  announce  that  it  is  a  license  which 
requires  an  apology." 

Even  in  England  itself,  at  this  time,  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  flowers  than 
to  the  manner  of  displaying  them — to  the  or- 
namental contents  of  the  garden,  than  to  its 
general  appearance  and  effect.  And  there  are 
obvious  causes  for  this  preference:  flowers 
can  be  raised  at  a  small  cost  compared  with 
the  sum  required  to  form  a  viell  decorated 
pleasure  ground  ;  while  many  of  them  are  so 
beautiful,  that  their  intrinsic  brilliancy  and 
fragrance  make  them  objects  of  sufficient  satisr 
faction  without  the  addition  of  accompaniments. 
Nevertheless,  we  confess,  we  miss  the  embel- 


lishmente  which  our  ancestors  would  certainly 
have  bestowed  upon  their  frame  and  setting. 
In  modern  times,  we  see,  attached  to  houses 
of  no  lower  than  the  third,  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  second  class,  holes  cut  in  the  turf 
for  the  reception  of  flowers ;  arranged,  it  is 
true,  more  or  less  according  to  some  pattern, 
but  without  any  further  conversion  from  the 
primary  field,  than  a  little  levelling  and  some 
gravel  walks.  Had  these  gardens  been  formed 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
there  would  have  been  the  stairs  and  balus- 
trades, the  vases  and  various  stone  work,  the 
terraces,  the  alloys,  and  fonnal  lines,  which 
were  certainly  very  imposing  ornaments  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  their  buildings. 
Nor  need  the  adoption  of  such  accessories  in 
the  slightest  degree  cast  our  favorite  flowers 
into  the  shade ;  for  no  parterres  will  more 
prominently  display,  than  those  of  a  formal 
garden,  the  sparkling  jewellery  of  our  modem 
Flora.  It  must  still  be  the  natural,  and  in- 
deed necessary,  arrangement,  that  the  flower 
beds  should  form  the  life  and  light  of  the  dec- 
oration :  and  as  nearest  the  house,  be  constantly 
in  view.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when 
this  architectural  and  elaborate  taste  was  car- 
ried too  far.  The  higher  class  of  gardeners, 
the  decorators  of  grounds,  who  had  arisen  as 
horticulture  improved,  were,  at  first,  uniformly 
its  advocates.  While  Le  Notre  practised  it  at 
Versailles  and  other  palaces  in  France,  London 
and  Wise  adopted  it  in  Endand,  in  the  king's 
gardens,  at  Blenheim,  and  in  many  gentle- 
men's residences.     It  did  not  leave  enouo:h  to 
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nature.  Things  became  worse,  when,  on  the 
accession  of  King  William,  the  Dutch  taste 
was  engrafted  on  the  French.  Formality,  be- 
fore too  stiff,  was  now  rendered  rigid ;  and 
ornamental  gardening  was  turned  into  an  art, 
of  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  first  principle  that 
nature  was  to  be  studiously  contradicted  and 
suppressed,  as  something  inconsistent  with  the 
object  of  a  garden.  Even  trees  were  not  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  natural  shapes :  yews 
were  clipped  into  peacocks,  and  box-trees  into 
statues ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  observation,  that 
not  only  might  one  have  had  a  wife  like  the 
fruitful  vine,  and  children  like  olive  branches, 
but  uncles  and  aunts  like  box  and  yew.  All 
this  was  absurd  enough.  But  these  errors 
might  have  been  reformed  without  rushing 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  This,  however, 
was  what  was  done :  and  we  arc  still  suflfering 
from  the  violence  of  that  reaction. 

Sir  William  Temple,  many  years  before, 
had  maintained,  in  his  pretty  Essay  on  gar- 
dening, that  the  Countess  of  Bedford's  garden 
at  Moor  Park  was  the  "perfectest  figure  of  a 
garden,"  and  the  sweetest  place  he  had  ever 


seen  either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  praised 
the  terraces  and  cloisters,  the  steps  and  the 
balusters,  and  said  the  whole  might  '*  serve  for 
a -pattern  to  the  best  gardens  of  our  manner, 
and  that  are  most  proper  for  our  country  and 
climate."  (Essays,  p.  229.)  When  the  tide 
turned,  Moor  Park  and  Sir  W.  Temple  were 
accordingly  selected  as  the  fiivorite  butt  of  the 
new  race  of  connoisseurs.  Emboldened  by 
Gray's  approval  of  the  later  style  as  more  .. 
proper  **  for  our  country  and  our  climate," 
Mason  ventured  to  break  forth — 

"  Heboid  what  Temple  called 
A  perfect  garden  !    There  thou  shalt  not  find 
One  blade  of  verdure,  but  with  aching  feet 
From  terrace  down  to  terrace  shalt  descend, 
Step  following  step,  by  tedious  flight  of  stairs. 
On  leaden  platforms  now  the  noon  day  sun 
Shall  scorcn  thcc ;  now  the  dark  arcades  of  stone 
Shall  chill  thv  fervor :  happy  if  at  length 
I'hou  reach  tne  orchard,  where  the  sparing  turf 
Through  equal  lines,  all  cent'ring  in  a  point, 
Yields  thee  a  softer  tread." 

(English  Oard6n,  p.  21.) 

In  the  same  strain  Horace  Walpole  laughed 
at  going  down  steps  out  of  doors,  and  sud, 
"  any  man  might  design  and  build  as  sweet  a 
garden  (as  Moor  Park)  who  had  been  bom 
in  and  never  stirred  out  of  Holbom."  (Es- 
say on  Modem  Gardening,  p.  256.)  Pope, 
in  one  of  his  Essays,  and  in  Uie  *'  Guardian," 
and  Addison  in  the  "  Spectator,"  added  their 
condemnation  of  the  taste  of  former  times; 
until,  at  length,  the  public  voice  was  det6^ 
mined  by  the  concurrence  of  such  great  au- 
thorities ;  and  a  tribe  of  landscape  gardeners 
sprang  up  who  founded  their  fame  upon  avoid- 
ing all  appearance  of  dedgn.  Because  their 
predecessors  had  slighted  the  excellent  maxim, 
"ars  est  celare  artom,"  Kent,  Bridgman, 
Brown,  Wrieht,  Southcote,  and  Uieir  disciples 
caricatured  it;  and  because  they  conceived 
nature  to  abhor  a  straight  line,  they  cleared 
the  country  of  its  ancient  avenues,  and  brought 
their  tortuous  flower-beds  and  winding  walks 
up  to  the  very  house  walls,  which  (as  Cowper 
says  of  the  sunbeam)  they  would  also  have 
made  crooked  had  they  been  able.  The  hand 
of  man  was  to  bo  kept  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  possible ;  objects  never  seen  in  nature  were 
to  affect  being  natural.  We  cannot  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  quarrel  with  that  application  of 
the  principle,  by  which  even  hanasome  resi- 
dences were  clothed  with  ivy  and  other  plants. 
But  now*a*days  it  will  scarcely  be  believed, 
we  hope,  that  Kent,  in  order  the  more  effect- 
ually to  conceal  every  vestige  of  design,  had 
some  dead  trees  put  in  when  he  planted  Ken- 
sington Gturdens. 

Meantime  many  a  beautiful  place  was  irrep- 
arably injured.  Cowper  had  a  deep  love  of 
the  country — much  deeper  than  that  of  either 
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the  brick  and  mortar  maker  of  Strawberry 
Hill  or  the  poetical  *^maker^^  of  Windsor 
Forest.  His  sorrowfal  lamentation  over  the 
process  will  live  longer  than  Mason's  descrip- 
tive satire  on  Moor  Park :  — 

'*  ImproTement,  toO|  the  idol  of  the  age, 
Is  fea  with  many  a  victim.    Lo,  he  comes  ! 
Th'  omnipotent  magician,  Brown,  appears  t 
Down  falls  the  renerable  pile,  th*  abode 
Of  our  forefathers— -A  grave  whiskered  race, 
But  tasteless.    Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead, 
But  in  a  distant  spot,  where  more  expos'd 
It  maf  enjoy  th*  advantage  of  the  north, 
And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  trausform'd 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 
He  speaks.    The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn ; 
Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise ; 
And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use. 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand." 

Gray  had  made  a  list  of  the  places  in  Ens- 
land  which  he  thought  worth  seeing.  'Vve 
should  have  liked  to  have  had  from  Cowper 
his  more  melancholv  Hst  of  places,  where  the 
beauty  which  had  been  taken  away  by  these 
improvers  had  had  a  superior  character  and 
charm  about  it — ^at  least  what  he  could  not 
but  feel  to  be  so—to  that  by  which  it  was  re- 
placed. 

Whately,  one  of  our  best  writers  upon  the 
subject,  is  made  so,  veiy  much  in  consequence 
of  his  not  having  so  intense  a  horror  of  regular- 
ity and  order  as  the  rest.  He  admires,  it  is 
true,  the  gardeners  of  the  natural  school,  and 
prefers  their  creations  to  those  of  London  and 
Wise — ^and  we  quite  agree  with  him,  if  there 
must  be  nothing  but  ezdusiveness  and  extremes. 
Still  he  could  tolerate  a  straight  line,  and  the 
admission  of  architectural  ornaments  in  gar- 
dening. There  are  cases,  too,  in  which  ho 
would  permit  what  was  artificial  to  be  visible. 
"  Choice  and  arrangement,  composition,  un- 
provement,  and  preservation,"  he  writes,  **  are 
so  many  symptoms  of  art  which  may  occasion- 
ally appear  in  several  parts  of  a  ^u^en,  but 
ought  to  be  displayed  without  reserve  near  the 
house ;  nothing  there  should  seem  neglected ;  it 
Ls  a  scene  of  the  most  cultivated  nature ;  it 
ought  to  be  enriched ;  it  ought  to  be  adorned ; 
and  dedp  may  be  avowed  in  the  plan,  and 
expense  m  the  execution."  (P.  141.) 

Thb  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  must  hav.e  despised 
such  old-fashioned  notions.  On  certain  other 
points,  his  taste  was  still  more  completely  dif- 
ferent from  theirs.  **  Even  regularity  is  not 
excluded  (he  continues)  :  so  capital  a  structure 
may  extend  its  influence  beyond  its  walls ;  but 
this  power  should  be  exercised  only  over  its  im- 
mediate appendages :  the  platform  upon  which 
the  house  stands  is  generally  continued  to  a  cer- 
tain breadth  on  every  side  ;  and  whether  it  be 
pavement  or  gravel,  may  undoubtedly  coincide 


with  the  shape  of  the  building.  The  road 
wluch  leads  up  to  the  door  may  go  oflf  from  it 
in  an  equal  angle,  so  that  the  two  sides  shall 
exactly  correspond:  and  certain  ornaments, 
though  detached,  are  yet  rather  within  the 
province  of  architecture  than  of  gardening; 
works  of  sculpture  are  not  like  building,  od- 
jects  familiar  in  scenes  of  cultivated  nature ; 
but  vases,  statues,  and  termini,  are  usual  ap- 
pendages to  a  coasiderable  edifice ,  as  such 
they  may  attend  the  mansion  and  trespass  a 
little  upon  the  garden,  provided  they  are  not 
carried  so  far  as  to  lose  their  connection  with 
the  structure,"  (P.  141.) 

These  distinctions  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
just ;  nothing  can  have  a  less  satisfactory  ap- 
pcrance  than  a  mansion  standing  in  a  meadow 
or  a  forest.  However  beautiful  the  landscape 
may  be,  something  is  wanting  to  connect  it 
with  the  house ;  the  transition,  at  one  step, 
from  a  large  and  decorated  building  to  a  wild 
external  space,  bearing  no  marks  of  the  human 
hand  on  it,  is  unpleasing  from  its  abruptness. 
The  eye  wishes  for  some  blending,  for  some 
junction.  Looking  away  from  the  house,  it 
desires  the  architecture  to  merge  by  degrees 
into  the  landscape  ;^  looking  up  to  the  house,  it 
desires  nature  to  be  visibly  tempered  with  art 
before  it  terminates  against  a  building,  which 
must  always  be  artificial.  How  this  union 
should  be  carried  into  effect ;  where  obvious 
design  should  cease ;  at  what  distance  from 
the  mansion  no  art  except  ars  celato  ought  to 
be  employed,  must  vary  with  the  circumstan- 
ces. The  space  may  be  so  small  as  necessarily 
to  confine  the  floriculturist  to  a  judicious  Felec- 
tion  and  exhibition  of  his  flowers.  If  larger, 
the  style  and  arrangement  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  grounds 
which  are  themselves  to  be  adorned,  but  also  by 
that  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  far  as  it  is 
admitted  into  the  view. 

Many  persons  at  present  consider  flower- 
beds cut  out  in  turf  a  sufScient  connecting 
link  between  the  landscape  and  the  building ; 
and  there  are  cases,  and  those  indeed  the  most 
numerous,  where  nothing  more  is  necessary, 
nor  perhaps  appropriate.  If  a  formal  pattern 
be  adopted,  and  an  artificial  appearance  main- 
tained, in  the  disposition  of  the  colors,  fioweiv 
beds  may  answer  the  purpose,  round  a  villa 
or  a  cottage.  Wo  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  thoseSrho  think  that  this  does  all  that  is 
required,  when  the  character  of  the  building 
is  more  important.  Round  an  ornamented 
house  of  any  pretensions,  it  is  indispensable  for 
its  full  effect  that  the  garden  should  likewise 
have  architectural  decoration.  A  terrace  has 
many  advantages;  but  whatever  forms  may 
be  adopted,  taking  care  to  "consult  the  ge-  I 
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nius  of  the  place  in  all/'  thej  should  be  com- 
bined with  lawn  and  walks,  and  with  parterres 
broad  in  their  lines  and  regular  in  their  forms 
—  a  regularity  which,  in  its  turn,  should 
gradually  disappear  and  die  away  in  the  natural 
landscape.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say,  how- 
ever, under  any  circumstances,  in  favor  of  the 
small  irregular  flower-beds,  in  the  shape  of 
butterflies,  or  hearts,  and  kidney  beans,  dotted 
here  and  there,  without  any  reference  to  one 
another,  by  which  so  many  of  our  modern 
gardens  are  disfigured.  For  the  improvement 
of  the  natural  scenery  into  which  the  formal 
garden  should  merge,  among  some  over-re- 
fined suggestions,  Whately  offers  many  which 
are  really  valuable  :  And  it  was  certainly  no 
excess  of  refinement  in  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  but 
great  good  sense,  to  advise  us,  if  we  would 
well  lay  out  our  grounds,  to  study  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  best  landscape  painters.  Though 
it  may  seem  at  first  to  be  reversing  the  order 
of  things  to  strive  to  render  the  nature,  which 
we  have  to  deal  with,  like  their  pictures,  yet 
it  will  be  only  giving  nature  back  the  benefit 
of  her  own  lessons — restoring  her  a  part  of 
what  the  octdus  erudttus  of  the  artist  had 
originally  borrowed  from  her  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  those  points  of  view  from  which 
vistas  or  openings  are  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
show  a  landscape  as  it  appears  at  a  given 
spot.  A  landscape  gardener  ought  to  learn  as 
much  from  the  Water-Color  Exhibition,  as  any 
horticulturist  can  learn  at  Chiswick. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  being  carried 
away  into  a  discussion  on  landscape  gardening. 
Our  first  object  has  been,  to  compare  the 
conflicting  accounts  which  had  been  given  of 
the  taste  and  practice  of  the  Chinese,  and  to 
see  how  far  they  could  be  reconciled  with  each 
other ;  our  next,  to  show  that,  whatever  dis- 
tance separates  the  spacious  parks  of  the  em- 
peror from  the  ordinary  and  all  but  topiary 
garden  of  the  mandarins,  an  almost  equal 
diversity  has  prevailed — we  are  not  sure  that 
we  might  not  say  prevails — among  ourselves. 
Not  that  we  are  a  whit  more  indebted  to  Chinese 
precedents  for  the  one  style  than  the  other.  In 
a  country  like  England,  the  two  styles  were 
pretty  sure  to  spring  up  and  maintain  their 
ground,  first  one  and  then  the  other — or  both 
together ;  and  to  have  admirers  in  every  class, 
according  to  the  originality  of  individual  fan- 
cies, or  the  current  fashion  of  the  day.  On 
such  a  subject  as  the  natural  and  the  elaborate 
— and  between  diflferent  forms  of  art,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  or  ornament  preferred — each 
will  always  nave  its  zealous  advocates :  pro- 
vided only,  when  the  several  systems  are  put  in 
opposition,  that  other  circumstances  are  equally 
advantageous.     No  theory  and  no  experience 


have  yet  established  which  of  them  produces 
the  highest,  most  permanent,  and  most  exten- 
sive pleasure.  Lord  Byron  had  a  pride  in 
thinking  that  our  national  taste,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived to  be  shown  in  what  is  called  an  Eng- 
lish garden,  had  grown  up  less  under  the 
influence  of  our  landscape  painters  than  that 
of  our  descriptive  poets* — ^more  especially 
Milton  and  Pope.  We  should  not  wonder, 
notwithstanding — so  variable  a  thing  is  taste 
in  matters  of  this  kind — if  Temple  were  now 
to  find  almost  as  large  a  party  to  follow  him  to 
Moor  Park,  as  would  accompany  Thomson 
and  Pope  to  Stowe. 

A  taste  for  flowers  and  scenery  is  now  so 
widely  spread  and  diligently  cultivated,  that  it 
Ls  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  relating  to  them.  The  layer 
out  of  a  garden  has  at  present  abundant  power 
of  forming  his  taste :  statements  of  various 
systems  are  before  him— -comparisons  of  them 
and  discussions  without  end.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  him  if  he  does  not  make  himself  so 
well  acquainted  with  these,  as  to  at  least 
avoid  the  manifest  errors  thas  they  point  out. 
He  can  likewise  select  for  the  decoiution  of  his 
spaces,  from  so  large  and  admirable  a  catalogue 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that  any  shape 
or  color  can  be  acquired.  Cheap  glass  puts 
within  his  reach  the  vegetable  productions  of 
every  climate.  Never  were  means  so  ample. 
We  confidently  hope  that  a  good  use  will  he 
made  of  these  facilities  :  but  that  this  may  he 
so,  we  cannot  bo  too  much  on  our  guard 
against  any  extreme  and  exclusive  system. — 
Edinburgh  Review, 

•  There  is  a  Tcry  striking  description  in  Mr.  Stir- 
Hog's  "  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain**  (624.),  of  the 
gardens  of  Aranjuez,  its  rivers  and  fountains  and 
marble  statues,  its  cathedral  walks  of  hornbeam,  and 
its  few  camels  parading  to  and  fro  with  garden  bur- 
dens. The  description  is  introduced  bf  a  notice  of 
the  many  sketches  made  by  Velasquez  of  its  street 
garden  scenes,  as,  for  example,  of  the  Avenue  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Tritons :  And  it  is 
another  instance  how  sociable  are  the  arts,  that  Mr. 
Stirling  should  be  in  this  manner  conducted  to  do 
honor  to  Boccaccio,  and  the  garden  of  his  immortal 
palace ;  creations  which,  he  justly  says,  **  can  never 
be  sufficiently  studied  by  the  painter  and  the  land- 
scape architect." 


Prince  Albert,  as  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, has  given  two  gold  medals  for  competi- 
tion during  the  eflsuing  session  :  one  for  the 
best  account  of  any  new  and  improved  ma- 
chinery or  processes  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion or  preparation  of  sugar  in  the  British 
colonies,  designed  to  economize  labor  and  in- 
crease production  —  the  other  for  the  best 
cement  for  uniting  glass,  particularly  for  ce- 
menting glass  pipes  and  glass  roofs. 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  NIBELUNGERS. 


Da$  Nihelungen  Lied  ;  or.  Lay  of  the  Last 

Nihelungers.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 

afler  Prof.    Carl  Lachmann's  collated  and 

oorrected  Text.     By  Jona.  Birch.    Berlin, 

Dimcker;  London,  Williams  &  Norgate. 

It  seems  that  the  translator  of  this  remarka- 
ble poem  —  the  only  known  production  of 
Indo-German  origin  that  bears  any  real  analogy 
to  the  Homeric  epic — must  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  all  his  readers  have  already  been 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  ascertained 
concerning  its  origin  and  history,  Hb  version 
appears  without  preface,  notes,  or  other  criti- 
cal or  explanatory  matter;  and,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  be  intended  for  those  by  whom  such 
aids  may  be  wanted  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  poem.  Now,  as  this  *'  Lay  of  the  Last 
Nibelungers"  is  a  poem  of  very  recent  discov- 
ery, and  by  no  means  so  popularly  current 
in  Europe  that  all,  even'  of  well-educated  per- 
sons, may  be  supposed  familiar  with  its  gen- 
eral character, —  to  send  it  forth  in  an  English 
dress,  without  a  word  to  introduce  or  illustrate 
ite  strange  and  almost  savage  rhapsodies,  is 
tantamount  to  declining  the  notice  of  all  but 
the  very  few  even  among  studious  readers  of 
poetry.  Beyond  that  class,  indeed,  it  could 
hardly  penetrate  in  the  dress  of  a  new  language, 
however  well  furnished  with  such  notes  as  are 
indispensible  to  the  most  cursory  view  of  any 
rude  fragment  of  antiquity  suddenly  restored  to 
the  agfat  of  a  totally  different  world.  In  the  naked 
state  in  which  Mr.  Birch  offers  it  to  English  read- 
ers it  can  attract  little  notice,  except  from  those 
who  arc  already  in  some  degree  familiar  with 
the  poem  in  the  original  or  in  modern  German 
versions,  and  who  may  be  curious  to  compare 
its  appearance  in  these  with  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Birch  has  presented  it  in  a  new 
lansniase.  Such  readers  must,  of  course,  be 
acquainted  with  its  native  and  proper  aspect ; 
ana  they,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  likely  to 
perfer  to  that  any  foreign  version  of  a  work 
depending  so  largely  for  its  effect  upon  pecu- 
liarities of  tone  that  no  translation  can  hope  to 
reproduce. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  undertake  the  task 
which  we  think  ]SIr.  Birch  ought  to  have  at- 
,.  tempted,  in  order  to  give  English  readers  any 
taste  whatever  of  the  long  Poem  he  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  translate.  The  matter  in  ques- 
tion here,  we  may  observe  in  pa&sing,  is  not  a 
creation  of  poetry  under  those  ordinary  condi- 
tions that  enable  it  to  speak  for  itself,  as  all 
true  poems  in  general  wiH  sufficiently  do  where 


their  speech  can  be  understood.  Here  some- 
thing is  wanted,  in  the  nature  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  very  speech  itself,  which  a  mere 
transfer  of  words  from  one  tongue  into  another 
will  not  afford, —  which,  indeed,  is  necessary 
to  those  even  who  may  fully  understand  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  original  text.  The 
whole  substance  of  the  work  belongs  to  a  time 
in  which  the  modes  of  life,  the  beliefs,  the  mo- 
tives of  every  kind,  in  short,  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  tnose  of  modem  Europe ;  and  the 
mere  value  of  written  or  spoken  symbols  of 
these  cannot  be  truly  represented,  without  some 
kind  of  mediation,  in  such  equivalents  as  can 
be  found  in  expressions  moulded  on  a  differ- 
ent scale  of  ideas.  In  a  case  like  this,  there- 
fore, the  most  essential  part  of  the  translator's 
office  can  scarcely  be  said  to  regard  the  verbal 
structure  of  the  poem.  It  must  always  remain, 
in  a  great  measure,  closed  to  the  modern  sense  ; 
but  in  order  to  such  an  approximation  as  may 
still  be  possible  to  a  feeling  of  what  the  old 
poet  really  meant  to  say  or  sing,  we  are  to  place 
ourselves,  by  such  aids  as  we  can  get  from  a 
study  of  the  times  and  notions  he  represents,  in 
some  decree  at  least  nearer  to  him.  The  anti- 
quarian  must  in  this  instance  be  the  usher  to 
the  bard  ;  and  to  lend  him  our  forms  of  speech, 
without  a  syllable  explaining  what  ideas  he  may 
have  annexed  to  the  words  we  thus  render,  is 
no  more  to  give  an  effectual  translation  of  his 
work  than  would  a  display  of  his  remains 
(could  the  grave  be  tempted  to  give  them  up,) 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  our  times,  be  a  true 
exhibition  of  the  living  person  of  the  singer  of 
this  rude  but  noble  epic. 

A  few  words  only  we  shall  say  concerning 
its  general  history  and  features.  The  original, 
as  we  have  received  it  from  ancient  times,  is  it- 
self no  more  than  the  recast,  in  Christian  days,  of 
materials  belonging  to  an  age  when  Europe  was 
still  heathen.  It  was  first  restored  to  the  light 
from  its  long  sleep  in  monastic  libraries,  about 
a  century  since,  by  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  — who 
published,  from  the  Hohenems  MS.*  (now  in 
Munich,)  considerable  portions  of  the  text  of 
the  poem.  Some  time  afterwards  it  was  printed 
entire  by  John  Von  Muller  in  his  collection  of 

*  There  exist,  we  believe,  six  complete  MSS.  of 
the  Lav,  in  various  libraries,  —  four  in  Germany. 
The  olacst  belongs  to  St.  Gallen ;  there  are  two  m 
Munich  ;  one  in  Vienna ;  another  in  the  Wallenstein- 
Ottingen  library.  Of  the  whole  number,  two  only, 
if  we  remember  right,  are  on  parchment;  the  others 
are  transcripts  on  paper, —  dating  at  various  periods 
between  the  thirteentn  and  fifteenth  centuries^  One 
is  said  to  be  still  in  Paris,  and  another  in  the  Vatican. 
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Old  German  poems.  The  first  critical  edition 
of  the  text  by  Van  der  Ilagen,  as  well  as  his 
first  translation  into  modem  German,  dates  in 
the  present  century, — between  1810  and 
1820.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  studied 
with  improved  attentiom ;  and  we  cannot  here 
enumerate  all  the  eminent  names  connected 
with  the  illustration  of  a  poem  which  Germany 
now  claims,  with  some  pride,  as  her  national 
epic.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Zeune, 
Simrock,  Grimm,  August  Schlegel,  and  Lach- 
mann,  —  whose  edition  of  the  original  (£/r- 
text)  Mr.  Birch's  translation  professes  to  fol- 
low.* It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  in  Ger- 
many itself  the  general  appreciation  of  this  dis- 
interred masterpiece  of  a  rude  age  has  been 
somewhat  recent ;  and  also  that  the  Germans 
themselves  have  very  justly  perceived  that 
more  than  a  simple  version  of  the  text  into 
modem  language  is  necessary  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate it. 

The  burden  of  the  poem  is  the  tragical  fate 
(Noth)  of  the  Nibelungs,  or  Niflings,  a  Bur- 
gundian  race,  according  to  tradition  —  whether 
purely  mythic  or  partly  historical  is  still  dis- 
puted—  at  the  Court  of  Etzel  (or  Attila)  in 
Hungary,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  cause  of  their  destraction  is  the 
vengeance  of  Chriemhild  —  sister  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  King  Gunther  —  for  the  slaughter  of 
her  first  husband,  Sieprfried,  son  of  King  Seig- 
mund,  of  Santen  or  Xanten  (in  Cleves,)  on 
the  Rhine,  by  Von  Troneg  Hagen,  one  of  Gun- 
ther's  liegemen. 

The  object  of  tliis  treachery  was  to  gain 
possession  of  the  fabulous  Hoard  {Ihrt) 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Siegfried's 
valor  from  a  Dragon,  who  guarded  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Nibelungs ;  but  the  instigator  to 
the  act  is  Gunther  s  wife,  Bronhilda,  —  who 
has  conceived  a  violent  hatred  to  Sietrfiried.  on 
a  quarrel  with  Chriemhild  for  precedence, 
which  discovers  the  means  that  champion  had 
used  to  subdue  Bmnhilda — the  possessor,  in 
her  virgin  state,  of  superhuman  powers  —  to 
a  marriage  with  Gunther.  The  first  half  of 
the  epic  is  occupied  with  the  wooing  and  wed- 
ding of  the  two  princes  —  the  early  feats  of 
Siegfried  —  the  quarrel  between  the  rival 
wives' —  and  the  assassination  of  Siegfried  by 
Hagen.  The  second  records  the  plan  and 
success  of  Chriemhild's  revenge,  —  and  rises 
by  degrees  to  a  strain  of  ragged  grandeur,  the 
climax  of  which  is  terribly  impressive.  The 
widow,  brooding  on  her  beloved  hero's  death, 
accepts  the  hand  of  Etzel,  in  the  hope  of 
using    his    power  to    punish  ^her    enemies. 

*  We  would  add  the  name  of  SchOnhuth,  whose 
convenient  little  edition  (Leipzig,  1841)  adopts  the 
text  of  the  Hohenems  MS.  Ed.  Dag, 


Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  the  Hungarian 
court,  she  induces  Etzel  to  invite  thither  her 
three  brothers,  with  their  liegemen ;  and  they 
set  forth  on  the  ominous  joumey,  in  spite  of 
many  wamings.  Chriemhild  secretly  stirs  up 
a  bloody  strife  between  the  warriors  of  Etzel 
(amongst  whom  are  his  allies*  the  Amelnngs) 
and  the  Burgundians, — which  ends,  after  a 
long  and  frightful  carnage,  in  the  destraction 
of  the  whole  Nibelung  party.  Chriemhild  is 
slain  by  Dietrich  of  Born*  (Etzel's  ally  and 
champion)  after  she  has  sated  her  revenge  by 
giving  the  last  blow  to  Hagen,  —  who  dies 
refusing  to  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  the  fatal 
Hoard ;  which  is  thus  lost  to  sight  foreveiv 
more.  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  epic,  in 
which  some  critics  have  discovered  distinct 
traces  of  historical  fact,  —  and  explain,  in 
various  ways,  the  indications  of  real  events 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  names  and  places  occur- 
ing  in  the  poem.  But  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  in  its  present  composition,  at  all  events, 
these  are  but  doubtful  fragments,  —  defying 
all  real  connection,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  in  the  several  materials  from  which  the 
last  composer  is  conjectured  to  have  firamed  it 
Of  its  poetical  importance  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Cfomparatively  modem  as  it 
appears  in  the  recast  we  now  possess — which 
is  ascribed  to  some  period  between  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries — it  still  bears 
undoubted  traces  of  a  living  vein  of  poetry 
descending,  from  whatever  source,  through  at 
least  six  centuries  earlier  ;  and  is  instinct  with 
simple  energy,  various  and  rapid  movement, 
vivid  description,  and  a  fearful  tragic  stern- 
ness, in  a  style  artless,  but  strongly  impressive, 
—  across  which  there  &U  bv  fits  some  brief 
dashes  of  tenderness  and  gleams  of  intense 
feeling,  with  traits  of  heroic  valor  and  fidelity 
to  the  death,  that  strike  the  sense  more  deeply 
from  the  rugged  ground  by  which  they  are  re- 
flected. There  is  no  other  extant  picture  of  the 
dawn  of  Modem  Europe  in  its  remotest  heroic 
age  that  can  be  compared  to  this  for  color, 
distinctness,  compass,  and  trae  poetic  energy. 
The  antiquity  of  the  original  poem  or 
poems,  as  also  the  authorship  of  the  text  which 
haS  been  handed  down  to  us,  have  both  been 
a  subject  of  learned  disputes,  —  with  which 
we  do  not  presume  to  interfere.  The  Nile- 
hingens  Noth,  as  we  have  it,  is  assigned,  with 
pretty  general  consent,  to  some  of  the  Metster- 
singers  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, —  of  whom  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
Klingsohr,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingcn,  Konrad 
von  Wiirzburg,  and  Mamer,  have  each  found 
their  advocates.    The  so-called  German  origin 

*  Generally  supposed  to  he  meant  for  Theodoric  of 
Verona. 
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of  its  sources  has  been  asserted  and  qnestioned 
warmly.  Opponents  of  the  historical  claim 
of  this  poem  as  strictly  Teutonic,  maintain 
that  it  can  be  shown  to  be  made  up  of  ele- 
ments nearly  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  old 
Scandinavian  lays,  or  sa^a  —  those,  namely, 
relative  to  Sigunl  Fufnirsbano  and  his  race ; 
and  "  that  these  Pagan  fragments,"  as  a  late 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  sums  up  the 
debate,  "  are  the  foundation,  or  rather  are  the 
whole,  of  the  poem  of  the  'Nibelungcns 
Noth,'  only  in  a  dififerent  form  and  dialect  of 
the  Teutonic."  He  adds,  **  Some  writers 
suppose  that  these  have  existed  in  the  Teu- 
tonic as  well  as  in  the  Scandinavian  ton^ie ; 
and  that  tlie  saga  of  the  latter  h.ive  been 
taken  from  the  former.  But  the  existence  of 
these  saga  from  Pagan  times,  in  the  Icelandic 
or  Scandinavian  tongue,  is  a  reality  ;  their 
existence  at  all,  except  in  the  Christianized 
form  of  the  *  Nibclungens  Noth '  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  but  a  supposition."  On  the 
whole,  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable ;  and  until  certain  evidence  of  earlier 
Teutonic  sagas  shall  be  discovered,  to  over- 
throw the  claim  of  priority  founded  on  what  is 
already  known  to  exist  in  the  Icelandic  le- 
gends, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  German 
Meistersinger  got  his  materials,  either  directly 
or  through  some  intermediate  tradition,  from 
those  northern  sources.  To  pursue  the  details 
of  this  argument  is  not  in  our  power.  What 
we  have  tnus  briefly  said  of  the  significance 
and  of  the  relation  of  the  poem,  as  we  know 
it,  to  subjects  of  great  interest,  in  literary  and 
ethnological  points  of  view,  may  at  least  serve 
to  show  the  disadvantage  with  which  it  must 
appear  without  some  notice  of  the  circumstan- 
ces that  render  it  peculiar,  or  of  the  conditions 
by  which  its  poetical  character  have  been 
determined. 

Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Birch's  version  we 
desire  to  speak  with  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulty  of  hi^  task.  The  object,  in  trans- 
lating a  work  like  this,  is  not  merely  to  convey 
the  substantial  meaning,  but  to  clothe  it  in 
language  as  nearly  as  may  be  repeating  the 
tones  of  the  original.  This,  in  modem  Eng- 
li^,  is  DO  easy  matter,  when  the  text  to  be 
copied  is  of  the  rudest  mould  of  the  Old  Ger- 
man ;  and  to  accomplish  it  with  any  degree  of 
success,  the  writer  must  have  a  thorough  use 
of  all  the  stores  of  our  language  of  all  times, 
from  Chaucer  downwards,  as  well  as  a  nice 
feeling  of  the  particular  word  or  phrase  that 
will  suit  not  only  the  sense,  but  the  color  of 
the  ancient  lay.  With  all  these  aids,  we  say, 
it  will  bo  scarcely  possible  for  a  translator  of 
our  times  to  revive  in  English  the  naivete  and 
simple  vigor  of  such  an  original,  —  qualities, 


however,  the  loss  of  which  must  wholly  alter 
its  poetical  character.  The  Modern  Cfennan 
versions,  although  in  a  language  akin  to  that 
of  the  old  text,  and  more  apt  than  ours  to  the 
simple  and  homely  in  expression,  are  not 
always  successful  in  avoiding  this  defect.  Mr. 
Birch,  we  fear,  has  done  less  than  might  have 
been  achieved,  even  in  our  less  flexible  and 
more  conventional  idiom,  in  preserving  the 
picturesque  aerugo  of  his  original.  The  lit- 
eral sense  he  presents,  on  the  whole,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  ;  but  the  color  of  the 
strain,  which  determines  its  virtual  expres- 
sion, is  not  always  that  of  the  old  poem  :  — 
and  he  is  apt  to  give  it  a  purely  modem  air 
by  using  words  that  sound  affectedly  in  a  lay 
of  old  times,  when  a  quicker  feeling  of  its 
character  might  have  discovered  fitter  lan- 
guage. Of  his  performance  we  shall  rive  a 
specimen  —  from  one  of  the  passages  m  the 
second  part,  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
read  in  the  original  without  a  certain  creeping 
sense  of  supernatural  awe.  The  Burgundian 
warriors  have  set  forth  on  their  fatal  journey, 
—  and  are  stayed,  on  reaching  the  Danube, 
by  the  want  of  a  ferryman  to  put  them  across 
the  river.  The  destined  chief  of  the  party, 
Yon  Hagen,  goes  along  the  stream  to  seek  for 
a  boat,  and  falls  in  with  a  bevy  of  water-witches 
(^Merwtper,  Mere^wamen)  playing  in  a  foun- 
tain near  the  stream.  He  seizes  their  clothes ; 
and,  by  the  law  of  such  beings,  they  are  thus 
compelled  to  answer  his  inquires :  —  but  the 
first  answer  turns  out  to  be  a  terrible  mock- 
ery, and  the  next  is  a  fearful  warning.  In  the 
original,  the  episode  is  like  the  first  glimpse 
behind  the  curtain  that  hides  a  terrible  future ; 
and  the  effect,  grim  and  depressing,  prepares 
us  for  the  coming  woe.  In  the  version  before 
us,  scarcely  a  trace  of  this  character,  we 
apprehend,  will  be  found;  and  the  p^sage 
will  serve  as  a  pretty  fair  instance  of  wnat  has 
been  done  and  omitted  by  the  translator.  We 
italicize  some  of  the  words  that  might  have 
been  replaced  by  others  better  chosen,  and  in 
which  his  choice  has  affected  the  tone  of  the 
piece.  Otherwise,  as  we  have  said,  its  sab- 
stance  is  rendered  faithfully  enough. — 

The  river  had  o'erflowed  its  hanks — no  passage  craft 

saw  they : 
The  kings  felt  poziled  to  get  o'er,  with  their  mtgutt 

array; 
For  tide  run  rapidly,  I  trow — the  flood  was  very  hroad. 
Then  from  their  horses'  backs  the  men  leaped  off  with 

one  accord. 

**  Now  tarry  here  beside  the  stream,"  said  Hagen, 

"whilst  I  seek 
The   ferryman  more  up  the  flood— and  'bout  our 

transport  speak, 
By  means  of  his  stout  passage-boat,  into  Gelpfratos 

Hagen  then  took,  tcith  cor\fidmce,  his  trusty  shield  in 
hand. 
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He  was  well  armed — b^des  Us  shield,  which  on  his 
arm  he  placed, 

nis  polished  helm,  which  gleamed  afar,  he  'ncath  his 
tonsils  braced. 

And  o'er  his  mail,  in  baldrick  bore  a  weighty  two- 
edged  brand; 

Which  through  the  very  marrow  cut,  when  wielded 
by  his  hand. 

Seeking  the  Danube  ferryman  a  little  up  the  stream, 
He  heard  a  water-splashing  play,  and  ustened,  as  I 

It  was  occasioned  by  wise  nympha^  disporting  in  a  lake; 
— Xhey  came  to  cool  themselves,  I  ween,  and  joyous 
bath  partake. 

Sir  Hagen  got  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  slily  would  ad- 
vance ; 

Apprised  thereof,  they  quickly  dived  below  the 
water's  glance. 

— ^That  they  so  well  escaped  from  him,  produced 
tnttch  merriment ; 

He  took  their  clothes  and  nothing  more — the  hero 
was  content. 

Then  spake  a  mermaid  to  the  knight — ^Hadburga  was 

her  name : 
*'  Benowned  Sir  Hagen,  hero  bold ! — attentive  ear  we 

claim. 
If  ydu'll  return  again  to  us  the  raiment  you  have  got. 
We  '11  tell  you  of  your  Hunnish  trip,  and  what  will 

be  your  lot !  * 

They  floated,  like  aquatic  birds,  before  him  on  the 

flood. 
Their  insight  into  things  to  come  he  thought  both 

keen  and  good ; 
And  therefore  teas  prepared,  by  faith,  to  credit  what 

they  said  : 
Forthwith,  she  gave  him  wise  reply,  to  what  was  in 

his  head. 

Said  she.  "  With  safety  you  may  ride  into  King  £t- 

zers  land : 
I  pledge  thereon  my  truth  and  troth — and^  in  idea, 

my  hand ; 
That  never  noble  king's  array  obtained  in  foreign 

state, 
Such  honor,  and  such  lofty  fame : — believe  what  I 

relate ! " 

The  mermaid's  words  made  Hagen's  heart  to  palpitate 

with  joy ; 
He  gave  them  back  the  captured  clothes — ^and  left  the 

viryins  coy. 
No  sooner  had  they  hurried  on  their  wondrous  gar- 

mentry, 
Than  they  foretold,  in  truthful  words,  his  fate  in 

Hungarie. 

Loud  spake  another  water-nymph — this  one  Sieglinda 

hight— 
"  I  warn  you,  Tronyie  Hagen  brave, — Sir  Adrian's 

son  of  might ! 
That  to  obtain  the  clothes,  my  aunt  has  said  what  is 

not  true : 
For  shouldst  thou  journey  to  the  Huns,  that  journey 

thou  wilt  rue. 

Trust  me,  you  should  ride  back  again,  there  yet  is 

time,  I  ween ; 
For  you  bold  knights  of  Burgundiehave  only  bidden 

been 
That  you  should  miserably  die  in  royal  Etzel's  land : 
Whoever  rides  to  Hungarie,   has  death  within  his 

hand!"  * 

A  few  of  the  closing  stanzas  may  be  added, 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  fatal  story 
comes  to  its  end.  All  the  Burgundian  knights 
have  fallen,  except  King  Gunther  and  Von 


Troneg  Hagen.  He,  sorely  wounded,  is  handed 
to  the  vengeful  Chriemhild,  bound  as  a  prisoner, 
by  Dietrich  of  Bom. — 

Then  went  the  (jueen  Chriemhild  to  where  Sir  Hagen 
met  her  sight : 

I  wot,  full  ruthless  proved  her  speech  unto  the  cap- 
tive knight ! 

"  Will  vou  return,  without  delay,  that  which  you  took 
nromme  ? 

Then  may  you  reach  with  life  your  home,  in  distant 
Burgundie." 

Thereto  replied  the  angered  chief,  "  Your  prayer  is 
made  in  vain, 

Most  noble  daughter  of  a  king !  for  I  an  oath  have 
ta'en 

That  I  will  ne'er  divulge  the  place  where  lies  the 
hoard  concealed ; 

So  long  as  either  king  doth  live,  it  will  not  be  re- 
vealed!" 

**  Then  will  I  make  short  work  of  it ! "  so  said  the 

lofty  wife : 
She  gave  behest  that  Gunther  brave  should  forthwith 

lose  his  life. 
His  head  was  hewn  from  off  its  trunk — ^which  by  the 

hair  she  took, 
And  bore  it  to  the  Tronyie  chief,  who  mournfully  did 

look 

Upon  the  ghastly,  dripping  head  of  this  much  honor- 
ed kin^ ; 

Then  to  Chnemhilda  he  again  severe  remark  did 
bring : 

**  Thou  hast  indeed  thy  will  fulfilled — ending  with 
brother's  blood ! 

And,  verily,  in  such  a  way,  as  I  did  fear  you  would. 

Now  is  the  noble  Burgund  king  prepared  for  enxlj 

^rave ! 
Eke  Giselher,  the  young  and  good — and  Gerenot  the 

brave ! 
Where  the  said  hoard  lies  hid  is,  now,  knovm  but  to  : 

God  and  me  !  ; 

And  shall  from  thee,  accursed  wife !  forever  hidden  i 

be." 


Said  she,  "You've  foul  atonement  made,  in  purpose, 
deed,  and  word : 

Therefore  will  I  possess  myself  of  virtuous  Siegfried's 
sword, — 

That  which  he  bore  on  stalwart  thigh,  when  last  I 
saw  the  chief. 

Whose  death  has  ever  been  to  me,  a  keen,  heart- 
rending grief." 

She  drew  it  from  the  well-known  sheath — Hagen 
could  not  prevent — 

To  take  the  warrior's  life,  forthwith,  was  her  imma^A* 
ed  intent. 

She  swung  it  with  both  hands,  and  smote  his  head 
from  off  its  trunk : 

King  Etzel  saw  the  vengeful  deed,  and  from  its  hor- 
ror shrunk  ! 

**  Alas ! "  the  Hun  king  sighing  said,  "  how  does  the 

matter  stand — 
That  he,  the  boldest  of  all  knights,  should  fall  by 

woman's  hand  ? 
He,  who  in  onslaught  was  the  first— the  bravest  that 

bore  shield ! 
Although  he  was  mine  enemy,  I  fain  to  sorrow  yield.** 

Then  spake  the  ancient  Hildebrand,  *'  She  shall  no 

gainer  be 
Through  this  same  deed  of  deadly  hate — ^whate'er 

Decomcs  of  me ! 
Although  he  brought  myself  unto  a  very  gulp  of 

breath : 
I  ne'ertheless  will  work  revenge  for  valiant  Hagen's 

death ! " 
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Thereon    did  Master   Hildebrand  run   at  the  fair 

Chriemhild — 
And  smote  so  with  his  keen-edged  sword,  that  he  the 

Hun  queen  killed: 
H  TruW,  ahefeU  ahowkdingfear^  and  dreadfuOy  amazed  / 
— Wnat  helped  that  she  loudly  shrieked,  when  he  his 

arm  upraised  ? 


—Where'er  one  looked,  the  dead  were  seen,  lying  in 

clotted  gore. 
In  pieces  hewn  lay  Chriemhild's  corse,  upon  the  dun- 

^  sreon's  floor. 
Dietrich  and  Etzel  now  began  to  grieye  and  weep 

anew: 
They  inwardly  bewailed  the  loss  of  firiends  and  liege^ 
.  men  true. 


Thus  were  the  mighty  of  the  earth  by  hand  of  death 

laid  low ! 
The  people  all  bemoaned  aloud,  and  much  of  grief 

did  know. 
Thus  in  keen  sufiTrings  end  was  made  of  EtzeVs  fes- 

tiTal : 
As  joy  and  woe  wHl  ever  be,  the  heritage  of  all ! 

So  ends  the  '*  Nibelnngens  Noth,*'  a  rast 


flaming  ruin  quenched  in  a  sea  of  blood ;  the 
record  of  which,  it  may  be  felt,  is  too  stem  and 
rude  to  admit  of  holiday  phrases  or  to  suit  the 
composite  terms  of  modern  usage.  These  have 
been  drawn  upon  by  Mr.  Birch  more  largely, 
we  think,  than  was  at  all  necessary ;  and  this 
greatly  injures  the  poetical  effect  of  his  trans- 
lation. But  we  may  add,  that  whoever  may 
here  read  the  story  told  in  this  fierce  old  epic, 
without  going  to  the  source-*— and  can  remember 
to  allow  duly  for  the  varnish  of  Mr.  Birch's 
style — will  probably  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  original  poem.  He  will  find,  even  in  this 
rather  too  jaunty  version  of  a  Meistersinger, 
who  was  terribly  in  earnest,  the  outlines  of  a 
huge  Titanic  past ;  and  be  invited  to  measure 
with  his  own  eyes  the  striking  monument  by 
which  its  image  has  been  in  some  measure  pre- 
served.— AiketKEum. 
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Mr.  Forester  is  an  Englishman,  the  son  of 
a  Dean  of  Manchester,  who  has  resided  for  the 
last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  in  America. 
Ardently  addicted  to  field  sports,  he  has  pur- 
sued them  in  the  new  county  with  as  much 
zest  as  in  the  old ;  though  his  tastes  have 
induced  him  to  prefer  a  class  of  sport  anal- 
ogous to  our  partridge,  pheasant,  and  gronse- 
ahooting,  rather  than  water-fowling.  Want  of. 
'  opportunity,  or  of  liking,  has  prevented  him 
from  engaging  in  the  more  perilous  but  less 
scientific  chasis  of  the  far  West,  or  of  the 
remote  forests  of  Canada  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory  :  bat  he  knows  the  theory  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  sport  porsaed  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  from  rail  and  ploveiHshooting 
up  to  the  moose,  the  elk,  and  the  grisly  bear 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  he  has  examined 
both  written  and  oral  accounts  with  a  critical 
mind,  so  as  to  deduce  the  principles  of  the 
sport  from  the  practical  facts.  Mr.  Forester 
ajso  appears  to  have  used  his  pen,  in  oonjunc- 
tion  with  other  sporting  spirits  of  the  Western 
world,  in  periodical  writings  for  the  American 
public,  with  objects  somewing  more  than  lite- 
I  rary.  The  description  of  a  fine  week's  sport, 
!  or  the  dramatized  account  of  an  extraordinary 
I  feat  is  all  very  well ;  but  some  of  the  writers 
'  have  had  higher  aims.  They  would  urge 
upon  the  State  Legislatures  the  necessity  of 
more  stringent  game-laws,  and  upon  the  public 
mind  the  propriety  of  observing  snch  as  do 
exist;  they  denounce  the  gluttony  of  "  snobs" 


and  citizens,  who  encourage  poachers  and  pot- 
hunters by  purchasing  their  ill-gotten  trophies 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  they  would  direct 
the  public  mind  to  the  approaching  extinction 
not  only  of  vermin  and  oeasts  of  prey,  but  of 
some  of  the  noblest  animals  or  handsomest 
birds  with  which  the  States  once  abounded ; 
and  they  hold  up  to  odium  the  rustic  **  sav- 
ages" who  take  advantage  of  the  accidents 
of  the  seasons  to  massacre  entire  masses  of 
creatures  for  some  wretchedly  small  gain,  as 
well  as  the  unsvstematic,  unsportsmanlike 
slaughter  continually  carried  on  by  town  loaf- 
ers and  village  idlers,  with  bad  g^ns  and  low- 
bred curs. 

In  fiict,  *'  sporting"  would  seem  to  be  in  a  - 
transition  state  in  America ;  the  condition  of 
nature  past,  and  that  of  art  not  yet  attained. 
It  being  understood  that  by  sporting  is  not 
meant  ^ing  on  your  bacik  or  your  belly  in  a 
punt,  or  some  such  contrivance,  for  an  indefi- 
nate  number  of  hours,  in  the  worst  kind  of 
weather,  in  order  to  massacre  large  numbers 
of  water-fowl,  or  the  dangerous  but  exciting 
chase  of  the  wild  or  savage  animals  of  the  wil- 
derness. In  Mr.  Forester's  ideas,  **  sporting" 
embraces  the  enjoyment  of  air,  exercise,  and 
varying  landscape ;  the  exhibition  of  animal  in- 
stinct, increased  by  breeding,  cultivated  by  art, 
and  displaying  sagacity  that  looks  like  a  high 
effort  of  mind,  together  with  the  exhibition  of 
judgment,  readiness,  and  gunner-like  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  sportsman.  And  these,  it  strikes 
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us,  may  be  nearly  as  well  enjoyed  at  home  as 
in  America, — unless  the  thickness  of  the 
woods,  the  freshness  of  the  landscapes,  the 
wildness  and  extent  of  the  marshy  wastes,  be 
an  object  with  the  sportsman  ;  for  in  all  these 
America  must  carry  off  the  palm.  She  seems 
to  us  to  want  ffante.  Her  hare  is  so  small 
that  it  is  popularly  called  and  considered  by 
persons  above  the  vulgar  a  rabliit ;  the  nice 
scrutiny  of  a  naturalist  being  requisite  to  dis- 
cover the  difference.  Partridge  and  pheasant 
she  has  not ;  ruffed  grouse  (in  American  par^ 
lance,  partridges)  cannot  be  followed  with 
success  from  the  rocky  and  woody  nature  of 
their  haunts;  the  Canadian  grouse  is  still 
more  difficult  of  access,  rare  even  to  the  natu- 
ralist. Grouse-shooting  proper  may  still  be 
mot  with  on  the  Western  prairies ;  in  other 
places  it  seems  to  bo  practically  extinct,^ 
through  the  practices  Mr.  Forester  denounces. 

*'  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  said  that  a 
fbw  birds  still  linger  among  the  sandy  pine 
barrens,  along  the  Southern  shore ;  but  if  so, 
Ihev  have  become  so  rare  that  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  hunting  for  them.  On  the 
brush  plains  of  Long  Island  they  were  entirely 
extinct,  even  before  my  arrival  in  America. 
Among  the  scrub  oaks  in  the  mountains  of  Pike 
and  ^rthampton  counties,  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  few  packs  are  supposed  to  be  bred 
yearlv,  and  a  few  sportsmen  are  annually  se- 
duced into  the  attempts  to  find  them.  But  an- 
nually the  attempt  is  becomins  more  and  more 
useless,  and  anvthing  approaching  to  sport  b 
absolutely  hopeless. 

**  Many  years  ago  I  spent  a  week  amons  the 
forest  land  Northward  of  Milford ;  and  wiSi  no 
success  whatever,  not  so  much  as  seeing  a  single 
bird. 

"  In  Martha's  "Vineyard  they  are  so  strictly 
preserved,  that^  I  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
of  travelling  thither  on  the  chance  of  obtaining 
permission  to  shoot  at  them ;  although  I  am  weU 
aware  that  there  are  sportsmen  from  New  ifoi^ 
who  resort  thither  yearly  in  pursuit  of  diem. 

"  On  the  barrens'  of  Kentucky,  where  they 
formerly  abounded,  as  in  the  Eastern  States, 
they  have  become  extinct ;  and,  in  truth,  unless 
the  sportsman  is  prepared  to  travel  so  far  as 
Chicago,  St  Joseph's,  or  St.  Louis,  he  has  not 
much  chance  of  ootaining  anything  to  reward 
his  pains  in  the  way  of  grouse  shooting." 

As  sucoedanea  for  our  pnncipes  of  the  field, 
the  moor,  the  wood,  and  the  table,  the  Amer- 
icans have  snipe  and  woodcock  shooting  in  far 
greater  perfection  than  we  have ;  and  quails, 
80  numerous  and  so  different  in  habits  from 
those  of  Europe  that  they  may  be  considered 
a  new  style  of  sport.  There  is  also  rail 
shooting  from  boats,  made  purposely  to  push 
through  flats  just  covered  by  the  rising  tide, 
where  the  so-called  sportsman  stands  in  t£e 
bow,  incapable  of  mi?«ing  unless  ho  is  the 


merest  bungler  or  he  tumbles  into  the  mnd, 
but  where  all  the  merit  is  due  to  the  boatman. 
And  there  is  plover  shooting,  which  is  prac- 
tised in  England  ;  though  not  exactly  in  the 
fashion  in  which  the  sandpiper  is  pursued. 

"  This  sandpiper  flies  %'ery  swifUy,  and  when 
on  the  wing  shows  like  a  veiy  large  bird,  oiring 
to  the  great  length  of  its  sharp-pointed  wings. 
At  first  sight,  you  would  suppose  it  to  be  as 
large  as  a  pigeon ;  although  its  body  is  not,  in 
truth,  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon snipe,  or  intermediate  between  that  and 
the  woodcook;  while  the  extent  of  its  wings, 
from  tjp  to  tip,  exceeds  either  of  these,  by  near- 
ly one-fourth.  Like  many  other  species  oi  wild 
birds,  this  sandpiper  is  extremely  cunning,  and 
appears  to  be  anfe  to  calculate  the  range  of  a 
fowling-piece  with  great  nicety  ;  and  you  will 
constantly  find  them  sitting  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  until  a  few  paces  more  would  bring  you 
within  shot  of  them,  and  then  rising,  with  liieir 
provoking  whistle,  just  when  you*  believe  }'oui> 
self  sure  of  getting  a  crack  at  them.  In  the 
same  manner  they  will  circle  round  you,  or  flv 
past  you,  just  out  of  gunshot,  tempting  you  all 
the  tune  with  hopes  wat  will  still  prove  false, 
unless  you  have  some  such  device  as  Eley's  car- 
tridges, by  which  to  turn  the  shrewdness  of  this 
cunnins  little  schemer  to  its  own  destruction. 

**  In  Khode  Island,  where  alone  the  sport  is 
now  pursued  systematically,  the  mode  ado{>ted 
is  this :  the  shooter,  accompanied  by  a  skilful 
driver,  on  whom,  by  the  way,  the  whole  onus 
of  the  business  rests,  and  to  whom  all  the  merit 
of  success  if  attained  is  attributable,  is  mounted 
in  what  is  termed,  in  New  England,  a  chaise, 
that  is  to  say,  an  old-fashioned  gig  with  a  top. 
In  this  convenience  he  kneels  down,  with  his 
left  les  out  of  the  carriage,  and  his  foot  firmly 
planted  on  the  step,  holding  his  gun  ready  to 
shoot  at  an  instant  s  notice.  The  driver,  per- 
ceiving the  birds  as  they  are  running  and  feed- 
ing on  the  open  surface,  selects  one  according  to 
his  judgment,  and  drives  round  it  rapidly  in 
concentric  circles,  until  he  gets  within  gunshot 
of  it,  and  perceives  by  its  motions  that  it  will 
not  permit  a  nearer  approach.  He  then  makes 
a  short  half  turn  from  it,  pulling  the  horse  short 
up  at  the  same  instant ;  and  at  that  very  same 
instant,  for  the  sandpiper  rises  invariably  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  chaise  stops,  the  shooter 
steps  out  lightly  to  the  grouno,  and  kills  his 
bird  before  it  has  got  well  open  the  wins. 

"  In  the  timing  of  all  this  various  work  on  the 
part  of  the  driver  and  the  gunner,  there  is  a 
sood  deal  of  skill  requiate,  and  of  course  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  But  the  real  sport  and  the 
real  skill  are  both  on  the  part  of  the  driver ; 
whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  his  marksman  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  game,  yet  never  to  run 
the  thing  so  close  as  to  allow  the  sandpiper  to 
take  the  mug  befbre  he  has  pulled  up. 

**  The  difi'erence  in  the  judgment  and  skill  of 
the  drivers  is  immense ;  and  there  is  one  gen- 
tleman in  New  York,  a  well-known  and  old 
friend  of  the  public,  who  is  said  to  be  so  in- 
finitely superior  to  all  others,  that  the  gun  in  bis 
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cbaise,  eTen  if  it  bo  handled  by  the  inferior 
shot,  is  sure  to  come  ofi'  the  winner.  It  is  not 
unusual,  I  am  told,  to  bag  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five couple  of  these  delicious  birds  in  a  day's 
sport  in  this  manner ;  and  I  have  heard  of  m- 
finitely  greater  quantities  being  brought  to  bag." 

In  wild-fowl  or  water-fowl  shootinj;  America 
has  the  advantage  over  England,  from  the 
number  of  her  lakes,. the  immense  extent  of 
her  rivers  and  embouchures,  with  the  varied 
character  and  climate  of  her  sea-coast.  A  still 
greater  advantage  arises  from  the  comparative 
paucity  of  population  :  irregular  fowlers  may 
pursue  the  water  birds ;  but  they  cannot  on 
the  same  scale  as  in  the  case  of  land  birds, 
where  every  parish-boy  with  a  musket  may  do 
mischief.  To  those  who  are  partial  to  this 
kind  of  sport  America  still  offers  great  temp- 
tations ;  but  it  is  chiefly  on  the  searcoast  or 
towards  the  embouchures  of  rivers.  The  in- 
I  land  waters,  even  in  America,  appear  to  have 
been  acted  upon  by  improvement ;  at  least  in 
New  Yc-k  and  the  older  free  States,  with 
which  Mr.  Forester  seems  most  conversant. 
This  is  his  account  of  duck-shooting  on  the  in- 
land waters. 

"  Li  the  Eastern  and  Midland  States,  unless 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  this  sport  of 
late  years  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 
The  birds  are  becoming  rare  and  wild,  and 
although  still  shot  in  sufneient  numbers  by  the 
local  gunners,  on  the  streams  of  New  Jersey,  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  markets,  they  are 
not  found  numerous  enough  to  justify  the  pur- 
suit of  the  sportsman. 

**  Formerl  V,  on  the  drowned  lands  of  Orange 
county,  on  the  meadows  of  Chatham  and  Pine 
Brook,  on  the  Passaic  and  its  tributaries,  before 
the  modem  system  of  draining  and  embanking, 
hundreds,  najr,  thousands  of  acres,  were  annual- 
ly covered  with  shallow  water  at  the  breaking 
up  of  winter ;  and  the  inundated  flats  were  lit- 
erally blackened  with  all  the  varieties  of  duck 
whicn  I  have  heretofore  enumerated,  affording 
rare  sport  to  the  gunner,  and  alluring  gentle- 
men from  the  laiver  cities  to  follow  them  with 
the  canoe ;  in  a  (lay's  paddling  of  which  amons 
the  inundated  groves  and  over  the  floated  mea£ 
ows,  it  was  no  unusual  event,  nor  regarded  in 
anywise  as  extraordinary  good  fortune,  to  kill  a 
hundred  fowl  and  upward  of  the  different  varie- 
ties ;  all  of  which,  however,  are  alike  in  one  re- 
spect, that  they  are  all  delicious  eating.  I  have 
myself  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  sum- 
mer duck  as  the  most  delicate  and  succulent 
food  of  the  inland,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ocean  ducks :  but  this,  I  believe,  owing  greatly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  its  being  the  best  fed  of  its  ge- 
nus in  the  regions  wherein  I  have  been  wont  to 
eat  it ;  for  I  understand  that  on  the  great  lakes, 
and  in  the  Western  country  generally,  the  blue- 
winged  teal  is  regarded  as  its  superior  in  epicu- 
qualifications. 
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**  All  that  kind  of  shooting  is  now  at  an  end 


in  this  district  of  country ;  and  although  they 
still  abound  on  the  great  lakes,  along  the  Cana- 
da frontier,  and  Eastward  in  the  British  provin- 
ces, the  vast  extent  of  those  inland  seas  which 
they  there  frequent,  renders  it  impossible,  or,  at 
least,  so  difBeuU  as  to  become  irksome  to  take 
them,  except  by  lying  at  ambush  on  points  over 
which  they  fly,  and  on  the  woody  margins  of  the 
forest-streams  and  inlets,  which  they  frequent 
for  the  purpo>e  of  feeding  and  roosting.  In 
such  localities,  where  streams,  debouching  into 
the  great  lakes,  flow  through  submerged  and 
swampy  woodlands,  the  ducks  of  all  kmds  are 
wont  to  fly  regularly  landward,  in  large  plumps, 
or  small  scattered  parties,  for  an  hour  or  two 
preceding  sundown  ;  and  a  good  shot  well  con- 
cealed in  such  a  place,  with  a  good  double  gun, 
loaded  with  No.  4  up  to  BB,  as  may  be  the 
nature  of  his  ground  and  the  species  of  his 
game,  will  frec^uently  return  from  a  single  eve- 
ning's expedition  loaded  with  twenty  or  thirty 
couple  of  wild  fowl." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Forester 
should  give  accounts  from  which  a  conclusion 
is  deduced  so  much  at  variance  with  the  usual 
idea  of  game  in  America ;  and  perhaps  some- 
thing may  be  allowed  for  the  fact  just  men- 
tioned, that  he  seems  more  conversant  with 
the  older  settled  free  States  than  with  those  of 
the  South  and  West,  or  with  the  British  pos- 
sessions towards  the  North.  Li  the  West, 
however,  sport — ^that  is,  shooting  systematical- 
ly and  over  trained  dogs  —  is  not  introduced ; 
and  in  the  South  it  is  not  every  one  that  could 
stand  the  climate.  Possibly,  also,  Mr.  Fores- 
ter's agitation  in  favor  of  game-laws  may  have 
tempted  him  to  paint  the  scarcity  of  game  as 
greater  than  it  really  is.  Still,  the  facility  of 
locomotion  by  steam-boat  and  railway  does  to 
a  great  extent  the  work  of  increasing  popula- 
tion; easily  transporting  the  city  poacher 
(though  in  law  no  more  a  poacher  than  Mr. 
Forester)  to  a  distance,  and  enabling  the  pot- 
hunters of  remote  places  to  transmit  their 
spoils  to  the  gourmands  df  the  city.  This  is 
his  lamentation  over  snipe  and  woodcock  shoot- 
ing on  the  "Drowned  Lands"  of  Orange 
county. 

**The  shooting  on  that  ground  is  now  ended. 
The  Erie  railway  passes  within  ten  miles  of  it, 
and  it  is  now  overrun  with  city  poachers  and 
pot-hunters;  besides  being  shot  incessantly  by 
the  farmer's  boys  and  village  idlers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  have  be^n  to  compete  with  the 
New  York  vagabonds  in  supplying  the  markets 
with  game. 

"  I  confen  that  I  have  often  wondered  that 
the  ownen  of  these  tracts  have  not  had  the 
shrewdness  to  discover  that  by  enforcing  the 
laws,  and  prohibiting  trespassers,  they  might  an- 
nually let  the  shootm^of  these  ranges  for  very 
con^derable  sums.  *The  Drowned  Lands'  are 
in  general  held  in  large  farms,  and  the  best 
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shooting  IS  all  owned,  comparatively  speaking,  by 
a  very  few  individuals.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  Fome  half-dozen  or 
eight  farmers,  whose  land  I  know,  would  reso- 
lutely put  an  end  to  all  shooting  on  their  prem- 
ises, they  could  readily  let  the  right  of  shooting 
to  an  association  of  gentlemen,  at  a  price  which 
would  put  a  hundred  dollars  annually  into  each 
of  their  pockets. 

"  I  could  find  the  gentlemen  who  would  give 
it,  and  be  but  too  glaa  of  the  opportunity ;  and 
who,  looking  forward  to  enjoyment  of  the  same 
sport  in  future  years,  would  neither  wantonly 
annihilate  the  stock,  nor  do  the  mischief  to  the 
grass  crops  and  fences  which  continually  results 
from  the  incursions  of  the  loafers  and  vagabonds 
who^  compose  the  great  bulk  of  rural  sportsmen. 
I  really  should  greatly  rejoice  at  seeing  some- 
thing of  this  sort  attempted.  Its  effect  would  be 
most  beneficial  on  the  preservation  of  game 
generally  throughout  the  iJnited  States." 

It  is  Mr.  Forester's  opinion  that  little  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  sporting  can  be  taught,  and 
that  that  little  is  better  taught  by  example 
than  by  precept.  Practice  is  the  only  method 
of  acquiring  certainty  of  aim  and  readiness  in 
firing.  The  different  results  which  arc  found 
in  the  success  of  equal  shots  are  owing  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  different 
birds,  and  special  observation  of  nature  in  the 
field.  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  is  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Fores- 
ter's book ;  and  he  draws  very  freely  upon 
the  natural  historians  of  America — ^^  Wilson, 
Audubon,  Oiraud,  Godman,  and  others.  Amer- 
ican shooting  is  divided  into  three  parts,  — 
upland,  analogous  to  our  common  shooting; 
bay  or  water-fowl  shooting ;  and  wild  sports  of 
the  wilderness.  Under  each  of  these  three 
heads  Mr.  Forester  gives  a  list  of  the  animals 
included  in  the  division,  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  their  forms  and  habits,  quoted  from  one 
or  more  historians,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  his  own  remarks,  when  he  thinks  addi- 
tion, qualification,  or  correction  needed.  The 
directions,  remarks,  and  anecdotes  more  dis- 
tinctly applicable  to  the  sportsman,  follow  in 
like  manner,  arranged  under  distinct  heads, 
and,  with  some  advice  on  dogs,  guns,  and  the 
miscellanies  of  the  sportsman,  form  the  origi- 
nal part  of  the  work ;  the  natural  history  not 
being  compilation  so  much  as  direct  quotation. 

Mr.  Forester's  manner  is  frank  and  earnest, 
with  a  little  of  the  peculiar  **  hail  fellow  well 
met"  style  which  belong  to  the  modem  school 
of  sporting  writers.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  imitation  in  him,  but  natural,  part 
of  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  man  ;  and  hb 
matter  is  of  the  same  racy  and  original  kind, 
— always  dear  and  characteristic,  with  some  of 
the  freshness  of  the  scenery  in  which  his  art 
and  its  subjects  live,  move,  and  have  their 


being.  He  has  poetical  feeling  too,  and  can 
paint  a  picture.  Here  is  one  from  summer 
woodcock  shooting.  , 

'*  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  making 
these  observations  on  dog-breaking  and  dog- 
hunting,  in  this  place,  because  in  summer  wood- 
cock shooting,  above  any  other  phase  of  the 
sport,  an  implicit  obedience,  great  steadiness, 
and  perfect  stanchness  are  required  in  the  dog. 
In  quail  or  snipe  shooting,  you  can  see  your  dog 
the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  you  can  observe 
his  every  motion ;  and  can  usually,  if  you  are 
quick-sighted  and  ready-witted,  foresee  when  he 
is  about  to  commit  a  fault  in  time  to  check  him. 
In  summer  shooting,  wo  betide  you  if  you  enter- 
tain so  wild  a  hope.  You  hunt  darkling,  catch- 
ing sight  of  your  four-footed  companion  only  by 
snatches,  often  judging  him  to  be  on  the  pointy 
because  you  have  ceased  to  hear  the  rustle  of 
his  sinuous  movement  through  the  bushes;  or 
because  you  have  not  seen  his  form  gliding 
amons  the  water-fla^  or  fern  so  recently  as  you 
should  have  done,  had  he  turned  at  his  regular 
distance,  and  quartered  his  ground  without  find- 
ing game. 

**  It  is  not  once  in  ten,  nay,  in  twenty  times, 
that  you  see  him  strike  his  trail,  draw  on  it,  be- 
come surer,  and  stand  stiff.  You  lose  him  for  a 
moment,  look  for  him  where  he  ought  to  be,  and 
find  him  because  he  is  there,  pointins  as  you 
expected.  A  step  or  two  forward,  with  your 
thumb  on  the  hammer,  and  the  nail  of  your  fore- 
finger touching  the  inside  of  your  tri^er-guard. 
Still  he  stands  steady  as  a  rock  ;  ana  you  know 
b^  the  glare  of  hb  nxed  eye,  and  the  frown  of 
his  steadfast  brow,  and  the  slaver  on  hb  lip, 
that  the  skulking  cock  is  within  ten  feet  of  his 
nose,  perhaps  within  ten  inches.  You  kick  the 
skunk  cabbages  with  your  foot^  or  tap  the  bunch 
of  cat-briars  with  your  gun-muzzle — and  flip-flap 
up  he  jumps,  glances,  half-seen  for  a  second,  be- 
tween the  stems  of  the  alder  bushes,  and  b  lost 
to  lught  among  the  thick  foliage  of  their  dark 
green  heads,  before  your  gun-butt  ha^  touched 
your  shoulder.  But  your  eye  has  taken  his  line 
— the  trigger  b  drawn,  the  charge  splinters  the 
stems  andbrings  down  a  shower  of  green  leaves, 
and  among  them  you  fancy  that  you  have  seen 
an  indbtinct  something  falling  helplessly  earth- 
ward— that  you  have  heard  the  thud  of  his  tum- 
ble on  the  moist  ground.  Nevertheless,  anxious 
although  you  be,  and  doubtful  of  your  own  suc- 
cess, you  stir  not  from  the  spot.  At  the  report 
of  the  gun,  your  dog  couched  instantly  ;  you  can 
scarcely  see  him,  so  closely  has  he  charged 
among  the  water-grass,  with  his  nose  preaed 
into  the  very  earth  between  his  paws. 

"  You  drop  your  butt  upon  the  toe  of  your 
boot,  if  the  ground  be  very  wet,  and  begin  to 
load,  rapidly,  yet  coolly  and  deliberately.  Yes ! 
you  have  killed  him :  you  may  see  the  feathers 
floating  yonder,  in  the  still  murky  air  of  the 
windless  swamp.  You  half-cock  your  locks,  and 
apply  the  caps ;  and,  expectant  of  the  coming 
oraer,  Don  lifts  hb  nose  wistfully.  *  Hold  up, 
seek  dead;'  and  carefully,  gingerly,  as  if  he 
were  treading  upon  eggs,  knowing  as  well  as 
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700  do  that  the  bird  is  dead,  and  knowing  pret- 
Xy  well  where  he  is,  at  a  slow  trot,  movin|^  his 
nose  from  this  side  to  that,  snufifine  the  tainted 
air,  and  whipping  his  flanks  with  nis  feathered 
stem,  he  draws  onward  at  a  riow  trot  Now  he 
has  caught  the  scent,  he  straightens  his  neck, 
quickens  his  pace  a  little,  decidedly  and  boldly, 
and  stands  firm.  *  Good  dog,  fetcL'  He  stoops, 
picks  up  the  dead  bird,  by  the  tip  of  the  wing 
only,  and  brings  hioif  without  ruming  a  feather. 
How  conscious,  how  happy,  how  perfectlv  aware 
that  he  has  merited  your  approbation,  that  yon 
have  both  played  vour  parts  handsomely,  as  he 
hands  you  tne  tropny  1 " 

A  more  general  featare  of  interest  than  the 
sporting  descriptions,  merely  as  descriptions,  is 
the  illostration  they  afibrd  of  American  opin- 
ions and  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  socie- 
ty. Some  of  these  hare  l^n  exhibited  in  the 
passages  already  quoted,  and  the  book  abounds 
with  them.  Field  sports  in  America  cannot 
be  pursued  so  exclusively  as  in  the  old  coun- 
try ;  nor  can  game  be  preserved  in  the  same 
way.  There  are,  however,  game-laws,  as  to 
seasons;  and  the  laws  against  trespassers 
would  suffice  for  game-preserving  if  the  land- 
owners pleased.  With  the  mass  of  people  the 
game  restrictions  are  as  unpopular  as  they 
ever  were  in  this  country ;  and  the  sympathy 
of  non-sporting  citizens  is  with  the  poachers. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  while  game  and  game-laws 
are  assailed  in  aristocratic  Great  Britain  with 


a  view  to  their  abrogation,  and  the  Legislature 
is  gradually  yielding  to  the  assault,  something 
like  a  favorable  leaning  seems  entertained  for 
them  by  the  States  in  Democratic  America. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
sporting  clubs,  and  of  individuals  through  the 
periodical  press,  as  well  as  to  a  fear  that  may 
arise  in  the  minds  of  men  not  addicted  to  field 
sports,  lest  the  indigenous  races  of  animals 
should  be  wantonly  extinguished.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  law  against  summer  woodcock  shoot- 
ing in  two  counties,  suggested  by  Mr.  Fores- 
ter, (though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  indulged  in 
the  sport  himself,)  has  been  passed  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  while  hb  b(K>k  was  passing 
through  the  press.    Hear  his  *'  lo  triumphe." 

^  At  the  moment  of  correcting  the  press  of 
this  page,  I  learn  that  the  same  law,  which  I 
mentioned  above  as  having  been  prepared  bv 
m\'9elf  and  submitted  to  the  Sportsman's  Club 
of  New  York,  has  been  presented  by  petition 
from  the  counties  of  Rockland  and  Oran^,  has 
passed  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  is  now 
utw  for  those  two  gallant  counties.  There  is 
no  more  summer  cock-shooting,  gentlemen,  in 
Oranee  or  Rockland — ^the  first  two  counties  of 
Amenca  in  which  I  ever  pulled  a  trigeer.  Bra- 
vo, the  river  counties  I  Who  will  be  the  next  to 
follow  the  glorious  example  ?  Long  Island,  West- 
chester, Putnam,  Dutchess — and  last,  not  least, 
New  Jersey — the  eyes  of  men  are  upon  you  I " 

Spectator. 
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Wirs'S  PBBBOOAnVX. — ^MR.  PCR8KT  SKTXR- 
TAINS  MR.   JUUUS  MACFUM. 

Old  Solomon  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his 
master  to  the  letter ;  and,  as  this  piece  of  an- 
tiquated hideousness  surveyed  the  weak  points 
of  Mrs.  Pursey's  establishment,  and  noted  the 
internal  economy  of  her  household,  a  sneer 
played  upon  his  lip,  for  he  foresaw  no  demand 
upon  bis  cunning — inasmuch  as  the  place  was 
extremely  easy  of  access. 

Thouf^  in  her  "heart  of  hearts"  Mrs. 
Pursey  was  delkhted  with  Mr.  Macfum's 
kind  present,  and  particularly  with  the  wine, 
she  did  not  feel  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  rec- 
titude of  the  donor's  character.  He  was 
certainly  very  gentlemanly  in  his  manners, 
and  very  good-Tookinff,  and,  above  all,  evi- 
dently aoeustomed  to  nigh  Ibmale  society  (he 


paid  many  complimentB  to  Mrs.  Pursey)  ;  but 
she  could  not  dislodge  from  her  mind  a  certain 
"  she  knew  not  what,"  that  made  her  very 
uncomfortable.  She  believed  that  she  was  not 
generally  a  suspicious  person ;  far  from  it ; 
but  in  this  case  she  must  say,  she  had  her 
doubts.  Henry  might  mark  her  words,  and 
see  whether  or  not  she  was  right  in  her  sus- 
picions. All  she  would  say  to  her  husband 
was,  "  Beware."  It  is  indisputable  that  wo- 
men are  more  suspicious  than  men.  How  is 
thb  to  be  account^  for  ?  Are  they  ^nerally 
of  a  less  generous  disposition ;  or  is  it  the 
greater  acuteness  of  their  sympathies,  that 
enables  them  to  discern  with  a  quicker  gase 
ihe  scoundrel  beneath  the  blandishments  of  a 
dandy  man  of  honor,  or  to  read  hypocrisv 
where  blinder  man  reads  consummate  virtue  ? 
The  visitors  who  honored  the  Pursevs  with 
their  company  unanimously  declared  that  the 
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two  Wilsons  were  the  finest  specimens  of  that 
master  it  had  ever  heen  their  good  fortune  to 
behold.  At  last  Henry's  vanity  was  so  tickled 
by  this  inordinate  praise  of  bis  friend's 
presents,  that  he  caused  two  lamps  to  be  made 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  rich  browns  and 
greens  of  the  flattered  Buggins. 

The  fine  fruity  port  that  had  been  in  bottle 
some  twenty  years,  to  the  certain  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Macfum  (though  old  Solomon,  who 
helped  to  bottle  it,  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Moss  but  eighteen  months),  was  proudly 
treasured  by  Henry  Pursey.      In  short,  Pur- 
sey  declared  the  filthy  concoction  manufac- 
tured by  the  Jew  attorney  to  be  the  finest 
wine  he  had  ever  tasted,  and  he  flattered  him- 
self he  had  swallowed  some  good  wine  in  his 
time.      His    heart    bounded  with    gratitude 
towards  Macfum.    It  was  flattering  to  his  self- 
love  that  he  should  have  awakened  so  instan- 
taneous and  sincere  a  friendship  as  that  which 
it  was  very  evident  Macfum  entertained  for 
him ;  and  he  forthwith  requested  his  wife  to 
confine  her  disgraceful  suspicions  to  her  own 
bosom,  and  if  she  could  not  think  as  she  ought 
to  think,  at  least  to  treat  his  friend  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  whenever    he  might  honor 
them  with  a  visit.      The  wife,   as  in  duty 
bound,  promised  to  obey  the  commands  of  her 
husbana,  though,  as  she  af&rmed  with  some 
pertinacity,  she   still  had  her  doubts.      To 
show  his  utter  disregard  of  his  wife's  suspi- 
cions, as  well  as  to  parade  his  most  excellent 
wine,  Pursey  determmed  to  bring  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  diminutive  establishment  into 
requisition,  and  give  a  select  dinner  party,  to 
consist  of  Macfum  and  two  or  three  of  his 
( Pursey 's)  young  associates.     It  was  in  vain 
that  Mrs.  Pursey  urged  the  absence  of  a  fish- 
kettle,  and  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  kitchen 
range  for  the  purpose.     Henry  was  firm  in  his 
resolve  —  he  would  rive  the  dinner.     Where- 
upon (to  do  Mrs.  Pursey  justice)  the  little 
woman  busied  herself  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  shaping  their  slender  means  to 
the  end  in  view  with  a  skill  worthy  of  Miss 
Cobbet.     Macfum  consented  to  honor  Pursey 
with  his  company,  provided  the  latter  would 
promise  not  to  waste  '*  that  choice  vintage  "  on 
bis  guests.     "  For,"  said  Macfum, ''  the  man 
who.  gives  much  of  his  best  wine  at  his  dinner- 
parties, is  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  has  to 
team  that  after  a  certain  point  men  don't 
know  the  diiierence  between  good  and  bad 
drink.     And,"  added  this  self-denying  indi- 
vidual, "  for  my  part,  I  prefer  a  glass  of  light 
French  wine,  this  weather.     If  you  insist  up- 
on throwing  away  your  port,  mind,  I  shall  be 
party  to  no  such  criminal  proceeding,  I  warn 
you."     Bat  Pursey  had  determined  to  make 


his  entertainment  in  every  way  worthy  of  bis 
distinguished  guest ;  he  therefore  gave  no 
heed  unto  the  advice  of  his  generous  friend, 
but  made  up  his  mind  to  uncork  a  dozen  of 
his  port  at  least  on  the  occasion.  He  took 
care,  however,  out  of  deference  to  Macfum's 
suggestion,  to  provide  some  light  claret,  so 
that  his  generous  friend  might  indulge  his 
preference.  The  party  was  to  conrist  of  six 
persons  only,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  festivity,  poor  little  Mrs.  Pursey  was  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
day  she  was  in  a  desperate  state  of  anxiety 
lest  the  man  she  had  hired  to  wait  should  dis- 
appoint her :  then  there  was  the  chance  of  the 
salmon  breaking;  and  then — who  could  tell? 
—  the  chimney  might  catch  fire.  In  short, 
she  was  heard  to  declare  to  a  female  friend 
afterwards,  that  she  would  not  bear  so  heavy 
a  responsibility  again  for  all  she  could  think 
of.  X  et  maternal  responabilities  in  no  way 
pressed  heavily  upon  this  lady's  mind.  She 
must  have  been  oddly  educated. 

Pursey's  four  ordinary  associates  were 
punctual  to  the  dinner  hour.  As  they 
declared  unanimously  on  their  way  to  Chel- 
sea, "  they  were  always  in  time  for  a  feed." 
Mr.  Macfum,  however,  impressed  the  company 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  most  lions,  by  keeping  the  dinner  wait- 
ing for  half  an  hour.  Tliis  delay  on  the  part 
of  Macfum  was  never  forgiven  by  Mrs.  Pur- 
sey. Take  this  for  a  general  rule  —  a  man 
who  has  once  kept  a  lady's  dinner  waiting 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  has  lost  her 
favor  irrevocably. 

Pursey's  dinner  passed  off  very  quietly. 
With  the  dessert  came  the  fiunous  port.  Mac- 
fum begffed  to  be  allowed  to  keep  to  the  claret, 
as  he  had  been  recommended  to  drink  no  oth- 
er wine,  and  very  little  of  that.  Pursey 
excused  his  friend,  and  passed  the  bottle  on  to 
his  other  fi;uests,  severally  assuring  them  that  . 
they  would  find  that  port  no  common  wine. 
They  were  all  young  men.  They  accepted 
the  proffered  port  as  of  the  very  finest  vintage, 
and  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
liked  it. 

Macfum  observed  them  narrowly,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  they  agreed  with  him 
in  calling  the  wine  in  question  a  very  fine 
glass  of  port. 

•*  Deuced  fine  I  upon  my  honor,  Pursey," 
said  Mr.  Augustas  Person,  a  young  man  with 
an  incipient  moustache  and  a  lisp.  "The 
beeswing  is  perfect." 

"  My  idea  of  a  fine  port,  exactly,"  declarod 
Mr.  Arthur  Mutton.  "  There 's  a  fine  flavor 
of  the  wood."  Mr.  Murton's  distinguishing 
chaFacteristios  were  a  love  of  the  Brixton  sty  to 
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of  hair-cropping,  and  a  weakness  in  favor  of 
French  women. 

"  It 's  a  nice  dry  wine  —  not  too  sweet," 
thought  Mr.  Muskey,  whose  mind  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  an  unceasing  contemplation  of  his 
symmetrical  proportions.  *'  Though  I  'm  al- 
ways afraid  of  port  —  it  *s  apt  to  discolor  my 
fece." 

And  Mr.  Alum  could  not  appreciate  the 
wine,  inasmuch  as  hb  mouth  was  out  of  taste 
—  his  tongue  rough.  Thus  the  five  young 
men  drank  from  Fursey's  pet  bin ;  and,  such 
is  the  force  of  imagination  or  blind  ignorance 
of  youth,  they  conceived  that  they  were  im- 
bibing the  very  choicest  vintage.  Maefum 
made  a  study  of  this  scene,  for  it  was  preg- 
nant with  a  hopeful  lesson  to  him.  It  was 
strong  evidence  of  the  gullibility  of  human 
nature,  and  the  moral  he  drew  from  it  was  to 
this  cflfect :  — If  you  wish  to  dazzle  a  young 
man,  you  should  appeal  to  his  judgment  with- 
out allofring  him  to  exercise  it.  Thus,  you 
would  say  to  him,  '*  The  best  judges  have 

fronounced  this  port  to  be  an  exquisite  wine  : 
g^ve  it  to  you,  for  I  know  you  are  a  judge 
in  these  matters."  He  will  then  drink  the 
most  execrable  stuff,  and  declare  it  to  be  of 
first-rate  quality.  You  have  appealed  to  his 
judgment,  and  forestalled  it  by  giving  the  de- 
cision of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion. An  old  man  will  not  be  dazzled  in  this 
way.  When  you  have  to  deal  with  a  man  of 
the  world — that  is  to  say,  with  one  who  is 
used  to  the  pettiness,  the  chicanery,  and  the 
vice  of  the  world —  for  in  the  estimation  of 
most  men  he  is  but  a  poor  authority  in  any 
matter  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  grosser  phases 
of  life  —  you  must  appeal  directly  to  his 
judgment,  accept  it  as  final,  and,  moreover, 
tfiaidc  him  for  it. 

The  young  men,  though  they  vowed  that 
they  had  seldom  tasted  so  fine  a  wine,  were  pai^ 
ticularly  abstemious  while  any  of  it  remained 
upon  the  table.  At  first  they  smacked  their 
lips  as  they  sippvu  it,  and  passed  the  bottle 
about  mernly ;  but  very  soon  their  "  ardor 
effervescent"  cooled,  and  they  adjourned  to 
tlie  claret  jug.  Maefum  noted  this  effect 
iA  Moss's  concoction,  and  chuckled  thereat. 
Maefum  had  a  marvellous  contempt  for  human 
nature,  a  contempt  resulting  from  long  study 
of  its  meaner  phases.  He  was  a  philosopher 
in  hb  way.  Men,  to  hb  thinking,  were  but 
80  many  chess-men  ;  life,  the  chess-board. 
Now  the  king  held  all  in  check ;  now  the  caa- 
Ue  frowned  defiance  on  the  king ;  and  now,  in 
desperate  strait,  the  king  took  refuge  behind  a 
pawn.  And  Maefum,  in  hb  complacent  judg- 
ment, believed  himself  to  be  the  Staunton  of 
the  game — the  subtle  player  who  could  turn 


the  tables  upon  hb  foe,  in  spite  of  the  most 
conflicting  dbadvantages.  He  felt  that  he 
could  twbt  these  five  young  men  about  hb  lit- 
tle finger,  as  the  saying  runs ;  and  so  in  the 
plenitude  of  hb  own  power,  he  contemplated 
their  moral  weakness — their  forlorn  gullibil- 
ity, and  pitied  them. 

The  party  over,  the  commotion  in  Mrs.  Pur- 
sey's  establishment  gradually  subeided,  and 
again  the  tide  of  time  rippled  on  quiescently. 

In  the  first  flush  of  wedded  happiness, 
Henry  had  given  hb  wife  permission  to  open 
hb  letters ;  he  now  repented  of  thb  generos- 
ity. Maefum  had  lately  persuaded  him  to  re- 
scind the  absurd  license,  if  he  wbhed  to  lead 
a  happy  life.  Maefum  urged  that  it  was  all 
very  well  for  boys  and  girb  to  keep  up  this 
insipid  confidence,  but  that  men  of  the  world 
know  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  length  of 
time.  "  Suppose,  for  instance,"  said  Maefum, 
'*  I  want  you  to  join  me  in  a  vbit  to  Mdlle. 
Dellalanti's,  at  Richmond ;  how  can  I  write  to 
you  while  your  wife  opens  your  letters  ?  The 
thing  is  impossible.  And  —  hang  it !  —  when 
we  want  to  have  a  jolly  night,  how  are  you  to 
be  got  at,  if  your  wife  sees  all  your  letters  ? 
For  her  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own,  then, 
you  should  n't  allow  it." 

Pursey,  accordingly,  ventured  one  morning 
to  suggest  that,  as  he  did  not  see  the  letters 
that  came  to  his  wife,  he  thought  she  should 
restrain  herself  from  opening  hb.  To  thb 
proposition  the  wife  replied  that  her  husband 
was  perfectly  welcome  to  see  every  line  she 
received,  and  that  it  was  hb  own  fiiult  if  he 
did  not ;  and  that,  as  she  had  always  opened 
hb  letters  hitherto,  die  should  for  the 
future.  Henry  met  thb  assertion  with  a  posi- 
tive command  that  hb  letters  be  delivered  to 
him  unopened.  This  provoked  a  truly  conju- 
gal dblogue,  and  the  two  parted  with  mutual 
assurances  of  profound  hatred.  The  bosom 
of  Mrs.  Pursey  heaved  with  indignation, 
and  having  turned  the  matter  over  in  her 
mind,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  never  been  so  grossly  insulted  before, 
and  that  she  had  made  a  wretched  mistake 
in  selecting  for  a  husband  the  man  whose 
hated  name  she  bore.  And  then  her  thoughts 
turned  to  Pursey  the  lover,  to  Henry  Pursey 
the  devout  worshipper  at  her  feet,  and  she 
wept,  and  wished  their  courtship  would  come 
back  again.  She  went  to  her  bed-room  and 
unpacked  her  vredding  garments,  and  cried 
over  them,  and  thought  of  the  day  when  she 
pronounced  the  fatal  "  I  will."  Presently  a 
postman's  knock  resounded  through  the  house, 
and  Mrs.  Pursey  started  at  the  sound.  She 
had  resolved  upon  maintaining  her  right  to 
open  her  husband's  letters — at  least  some 


semblance  of  his  past  confidence  should  yet 
be  hers. 

The  letter  was  marked  immediate,  and  ran 
as  follows :  — 

**  Mr  DEAR  Habbt, — I  wish  to  see  you 
immediately  on  the  most  important  business. 
The  Overland  Mail  is  in,  and  by  it  I  have  a 
letter  from  my  uncle :  the  dilatory  old  ruffian 
ezcuaes  himself  from  sending  any  remittance 
per  this  post,  and  promises  a  double  supply 
by  the  next.  This  is  extremely  unfortunate, 
inasmuch  as  the  bill  to  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  attach  your  name  for  me  becomes 
due  the  day  after  tomorrow.  You  know  me 
too  well  to  imagine  that  I  would  allow  any 
harm  to  come  to  you  if  I  could  possibly  avoid 
it.  Really,  one  cannot  place  the  least  con- 
fidence in  relations;  they  are  so  deuced 
crotchety.  Pray  meet  me  to-morrow  at  Per- 
kins's :  I  think  I  can  arrange  matters  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  Assuring  you  that  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  allow 
you  to  be  saddled  with  my  bill,  I  tfm,  as 
ever,  dear  Hany, 

"  Juuus  Macfum. 

"  To  Henry  Pursey,  Esq. 

'*  I  would  not  mention  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Pursey.  Women  do  not  understand  these 
matters.  Perhaps  it  is  a  great  blessing  that 
they  do  not.  — J.  M." 

Mrs.  Pursey  had  but  the  most  indistinct 
notion  of  the  nature  of  a  bill.  All  she  did 
know  upon  the  subject  was  that  it  was  some 
awful  instrument  that  worried  men  to  death. 
She  now  appreciated  Henry's  reasons  for  with- 
drawing his  confidence  from  her  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  this,  namely,  that  in  married 
life  confidence  and  truth  are  synonjrmous,  and 
that  secretiveness  foreshadows  wrong. 

CHAPTEB  rV. THE    RENEWAL. 

"  So,  Henry,  I  can  now  appreciate  your  mo- 
tives for  wishing  me  not  to  open  your  letters," 
said  Mrs.  Pursey,  on  her  husband's  return. 
"You  see  I  have  opened  it,"  she  added,  as 
Henry  took  up  Macfum's  letter. 

**  And,  pray,  what  discovery  have  you 
made,  Madam  V  "  asked  the  husband,  angrily. 

*•  Read  the  letter  —  read  it.  /knew  what 
Mr.  Macfum  was,  long  ago." 

Pursey  read  the  letter,  folded  it  calmly,  and 
seating  himself  with  portentous  deliberation, 
glanced  indignantly  at  his  wife.  She  met  his 
look  of  anger  with  that  provoking  indifierenco 
which  women  can  so  well  assume  when  bent 
upon  having  the  best  of  an  argument;  and  the 
pair  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  presenting 
no  very  encouraging  picture  of  that  phantom  so 


bruited  about,  and  called  "  Wedded  Bliss  T 
At  length  the  husband's  anger  oozed  out  in 
speech,  and  a  tart,  connubial  tiff  ensued.  3Ir. 
Pursey  failed  in  his  attempt  to  exonerate  bis 
friend  from  any  dishonest  intention  in  the  eyes 
of  his  wife;  neither  did  he  convince  her  that 
she  had  acted  improperly  in  disobeying  his  in- 
junctions as  to  the  opening  of  his  letters.  Mrs. 
Pursey  vouchsafed  some  truly  feminine  argu- 
ments in  justification  of  her  conduct.  All  she 
knew  was  that  she  had  opened  Mr.  Bfacfum's 
letter,  and  that  she  should  continue  to  open 
any  letter  that  came  to  the  house.  As  she  had 
said  before,  she  had  her  doubts,  and  he  (Pur 
sey)  must  not  blame  her  if  he  was  ruined  by 
his  fine  friend. 

Utterly  forgetful  of  his  wife's  admonitions, 
and  trusting  implicitly  in  the  sincerity  of  Mac- 
fum's friendahip,  Pursey  betook  himself  to 
the  place  of  appointment  at  the  hour  indicated 
in  Macfum's  letter.  He  found  Macfum  already 
there,  and  in  a  most  desponding  state  of  mind ; 
and  beside  the  dolorous  Macfum  sat  Mr.  Moss. 
The  appearance. of  this  hitter  personage  was 
certainly  not  prepossessing ;  and  mdistinct  ideas 
of  his  resemblance  to  the  Jew  attorneys  pamted 
by  Dickens  and  others,  floated  before  the  men- 
tal vision  of  the  unsophisticated  youth.  Bat 
a  glance  at  Macfum  reassured  him.  Pursey's 
heart  swelled  with  pity,  and  with  a  hope  that 
he  had  yet  the  power  to  relieve  his  friend. 
Yes,  come  what  may,  he  would  stand  by  Mac- 
fum, for  he  was  a  fine  hearted  fellow. 

"  My  dear  boy,  how  are  you?"  said  Mac- 
fum, in  a  tone  of  melancholy  that  would  have 
thawed  the  coldest  heart,  as  he  grasped  Poi^ 
sey 's  hand.  "I  scarcely  know  how  to  meet 
you." 

A  minute  obeerver  might  have  detected  a 
smile,  or  rather  a  savage  nin,  upon  the  oily 
features  of  Mr.  Moss,  as  Macfum  addressed 
Pursey.  Pursey  assured  Macfum  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  do  anything  that  could  extri- 
cate him  from  hb  trouble. 

''Extricate  Mr.  Macfum !" interposed  the 
Jew,  with  the  demon-mn  still  upon  his  greasy 
features;  '^you  are  the  acceptor  of  the  oill,  I 
believe ;  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  so,"  answered  Pursey,  in  an  embar- 
rassed tone,  and  naturally  turning  to  Macfum 
for  a  solution  of  the  attorney's  mysterious 
words. 

"  Hang  it,  I  shouldn't  care  a  rap  if  the 
consequences  fell  only  on  me.  But  it  is  yoa, 
my  dear  boy  —  it  is  your  being  involved  in 
the  matter,  that  cuts  me  to  the  heart,"  said 
Macfum. 

Still  the  attorney  grinned,  and  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  clapping  his  hands,  in  the  huge- 
ness of  his  approbation.     Did  he  think  he  was 
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at  the  theatre  ?  Did  he,  for  the  boment,  fancy 
himself  in  the  pit,  witnessing  the  performance 
of  a  clever  actor  ? 

"  What's  to  he  done  ?  '*  at  length  asked  Por- 
sey,  anxious  to  he  relieved  from  his  alarm. 
*'  To  what  extent  am  I  involved  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  read  the  amount?  Here  is 
the  bill — for  one  hundred  pounds,  sir ;  only 
a  hundred,"  said  the  Jew,  chuckling.  "  I  dare 
say,  you  will  be  glad  to  take  it  up  for  your 
friend,  as  the  amount  is  not  heavy.'* 

"  That  is  no  affiiir  of  yours,  Mr.  Moss.  Tou 
will  not  take  it  up,  I  know.  I  asked  you 
here  to  see  if  we  could  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment for  the  renewal  of  the  bill.  Your  Jew's 
heart  W  no  sympathy  with  a  man's  mirfor- 
tunes.  You'd  thrust  a  writ*  into  the  clenched 
hand  of  a  dying  man — so  utterly  are  you 
without  any  feeling  beyond  your  soidid,  grasp- 
ing usurer  8  love  of  oxty  per  cent.  You  may 
retire,  Mr.  Moss,  to  do  your  worst.  And  if 
there  is  one  recollection  that  can  sweeten  a 
man's  death-bed  more  than  another,  it  is,  that 
on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  no 
attorneys  beyond  the  grave." 

Mr.  Moss  rose  in  obedience  to  the  impres- 
sive exhortation  of  Mr  Macfum,  and  prepared 
to  take  his  departure.  The  man's  colorless 
face  quivered  widi  rage ;  but  the  spirit  that 
repels  an  insult  dwelt  not  in  his  breast.  He 
contented  himself  with  shaking  his  instrument 
of  torture  (the  bill)  before  the  friends ;  and 
growling  between  his  teeth,  "  You  had  better 
be  punctual,"  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

"  Is  n't  it  melancholy  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  miscreant?"  said  Macfum,  when  the 
attorney  had  eflfected  his  disappearance  from 
their  presence.  "  Does  n't  it  put  one  out  of 
humor  with  human  nature  to  see  such  utter 
animals,  such  grovelling  brutes,  crawl  this 
earth,  and  with  orazen  impudence  style  them- 
selves men.  I've  been  talking  to  that  fellow 
for  the  last  two  hours ;  I've  put  my  case  to 
him,  talked  to  him  as  man  to  roan  ;  but  no, 
sir,  he  didn't  see  any  distress — couldn't  bring 
himself  to  sympathize  with  my  misfortune. 
He's  an  old  lump  of  ugly  granite  —  the  most 
sightless  and  degraded  piece  of  Nature's  pot- 
tery it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  meet. 
Upon  my  word,  Purscy,  it  does  one's  heart 
good  to  meet  you  after  such  a  fellow." 

"  Come,  how  can  I  assist  you  in  this  matter? 
I  have  n't  sixpence  at  my  command  just  now, 
so  I  fear  I  must  be  utterly  powerless.  I'll  do 
anything  in  my  power,  but  pray  screen  me 
from  that  Jew." 

•*  My  dear  boy,  you  probably  know  that  if 
I  dishonor  my  bill,  you  are  answerable  for  the 
amount." 

•'  Good  God,  Macfum  1'^     For  the  first  time 


Henry  trembled  as  to  the  issue  of  the  matter. 
So  secure  had  he  felt  in  Macfum's  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  that  it  had  never  struck 
him  that  he.  more  than  his  friend,  was  in  danger. 

**  Pray  don't  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  rur- 
sey,"  interrupted  Macfum  soothingly.  *'  No 
harm  shall  come  to  you,  depend  upon  it.  I 
would  lose  my  right  band  rather  than  to  sec 
you  scathed  in  this  matter.  My  honor  is  at 
stake  —  need  I  say  more  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Macfum.  You  can 
understand  my  alarm.     A  demand  upon  me 

"  EecoUect,  Purscy,  that  there  is  no  demand 
upon  you  for  a  farthing-  I  trust  you  do  not 
intend  to  put  forth  a  supposition  prejudicial 
to  my  honor  as  a  gentleman." 

"I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  say 
aught  to  offend  you,  Macfum.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  cannot  express  to  you  the  eamestoess 
of  my  desire  to  be  of  some  service  to  you  in 
this  dilemma."  Purscy  was  now  perfectly  re- 
assured ;  he  had  not  mistaken  Macfum  :  Mac- 
fum was  a  fine  fellow. 

"  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  of  you,  Pursey," 
said  Macfum,  somewhat  coldly ;  ''  and,  as  it  is 
getting  late,  and  I  have  an  appointment  at 
seven,  I  must  be  going." 

Pursey  was  touched  at  this  sudden  change 
in  the  manner  of  his  friend,  and  now  thorough- 
ly ashamed  of  his  own  past  fears.  He  insisted, 
therefore,  upon  detaining  Macfum  that  he 
might  thoroughly  restore  himself  in  his  good 
opinion.  Macfum  reluctantly  yielded  to  Pur- 
sey's  entreaty. 

"  My  dear  Macfum,"  said  the  latter,  with 
emotion,  "I  have,  however  unwillingly,  wound- 
ed your  feelings.  We  are  friends  of  but  short 
acquaintance,  yet  I  trust  that,  nevertheless, 
we  entertain  for  each  other  a  regard  not  often 
won  so  suddenly.  I  must  confess  to  you  that 
you  have  awakened  in  me  a  strong  friendship 
for  you,  and  great  admiration  for  your  talents ; 
and  all  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is,  that  in  your 
need  you  will  not  withhold  from  me  the  pleas^ 
ure  of  serving  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
I  see  you  embarrassed.  As  your  friend,  I  ask 
you  earnestly,  can  I  serve  you  ?  " 

**  I  must  own,  Purscy,  that  I  felt  hurt  by 
some  exclamations  which  escaped  you  a  few 
minutes  ago.  But  now  I  understand  you, 
and,  believe  me,  any  past  feeling  of  pique 
shall  be  forgotten.  1  will  be  equally  candid 
with  you,  seeing  that  you  are  so  truly  ray 
friend,  and  will  at  once  own  that  you  can  serve 
me,  and  effectively.  I  would  rather  not, 
however,  put  you  to  the  test,  since  your  refu- 
sal must  at  once  put  an  end  to  our  acquaint^ 
ance;  inasmuch  as  it  would  imply  want  of 
confidence  on  your  part  in  my  honor." 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  I  promise  beforehand, 

"  Well,  then,  nnsolicited  by  me,  you  con- 
sent to  accept  another  bill  to  the  amount  of 
that  previously  accepted  by  you  for  me.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  form,  to  delay  the  payment  of 
the  other  three  months.  You  see  your  accept- 
ance of  this  will  enable  me  to  pay  that  due  in 
a  few  days,  so  that  I  shall  gain  the  time  that 
must  expire  before  the  arrival  of  my  remit- 
tance." 

Henry  at  once  assented  to  this  pausible 
proposition,  si^ed  the  bill,  and  took  leave  of 
his  friend,  without  any  misgiving  at  his  heart. 

And  Macfum,  who  always  persuaded  Moss 
to  cash  his  bills,  on  the  assurance  that  his 
aristrocratic  acquaintance  would  rather  pay  the 
amount  ten  times  over  than  see  him  (Macfrim) 
locked  up,  wended  his  way  to  the  Attorney's 
office,  confident  in  the  result  of  the  visit. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TUB  ACCEPTOR  GETS  OUT  OF 
THE  WAY. 


Henry  Pursey  returned  home  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  interview  with  Macfum  and  Mr. 
Moss,  with  the  consoling  intelligence  that  he 
and  his  friend  had  arranged  matters  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Pursey 's 
affectionate  assurance,  that  she  could  not  be- 
lieve anything  he  said  now,  Henry  contrived 
to  sleep  that  and  six  consecutive  nights.  On 
the  seventh  evening,  however,  he  returned 
home  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind  ;  and  Mrs. 
Pursey  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  anxiety. 
Whereupon,  he  underwent  a  tedious  cross- 
questionmg  upon  the  subject,  which  did  not 
contribute  to  lighten  his  care.  That  evening 
he  felt  himself  certainly  not  the  **  superior  an- 
imal," for  it  was  his  duty  to  be  the  Dearer  of 
tidings  of  his  own  stupidity.  He  had  that 
morning  received  the  following  letter  from 
Macfum : — 

**  Mr  DEAR  PcRSKY, — ^I  havo  sad  news  to 
communicate.  I  cannot  get  the  second  bill 
cashed,  and  Moss  refuses  to  accept  it  as  pay- 
ment for  the  first,  of  course.  What  the  deuce 
is  to  bo  done?  The  bill  is  due  to-morrow 
(Saturday).  You  had  better  get  out  of 
the  way  for  a  few  days,  till  I  can  arrange 
the  matter.  My  dear  boy,  I  am  exceedingly 
grieved  that  you  should  be  put  to  this  incon- 
venience on  my  account.  The  world  is  coming 
to  a  pretty  state  of  things,  is  it  not,  when  a 
gentleman  can't  get  a  bill  for  a  paltry  hundred 
cashed  ?  Upon  my  word,  T  am  so  tired  of  the 
rascalities  and  jxittincss^cs  of  London,  that  I  be- 
gin to  have  serious  thoughts  of  putting  a  ring 
through  my  nose,  eschewing  paletots  and 
trousers,  being  tattooed  after  an  artistic  design 
(as  a  parting  lift  to  native  talent),  and  settling 


upon  the  Oronoko  with  a  few  squaws  and  a 
calumet.  Joking  aside,  I  would  earnestly  ad- 
vise you,  my  dear  fellow,  to  take  a  run  out  of 
town  for  a  day  or  two ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  my 'part  to 
effect  an  arrangement  with  that  old  sinner, 
Moss. — ^Yours,  as  ever, 

Julius  Macfum." 

"  Tell  your  wife  and  family  to  be  careful 
how  they  open  the  street  door,  as  one  of  Mosses 
men  will  be  lurking  about ;  and  if  he  get£  in, 
it  will  play  the  deuce  with  you. — J.  M." 


Pursey  had  certainly  an  humiliating  part  to 
perform  in  communicating  the  purport  of  this 
letter  to  his  wife.  He  stammered  terribly  as 
he  began  his  recital ;  that  is  to  say,  bo  hinted 
a  point,  then  blundered  round  about  his  mean- 
ing, for  he  dreaded  the  sarcasms  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  result  of  his  acceptance  would 
provoke  from  his  shrewd  spouse.  He  still  had 
fiiith  in  his  friend's  integrity,  but  he  could  not 
now  deny  that  he  had  acted  foolishly  in  risking 
the  happiness  of  himself  and  family  to  oblige 
a  man  who  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  him. 

**  Now,  Henry,  I  must  insist  upon  knowing 
the  reason  of  this  gloom.  A  woman  has  a 
right  to  her  husband's  confidence."  Mrs. 
Pursey  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  woman,  and  was  so  fearful  of  being  looked 
upon  as  the  slave  of  her  husband,  that  she  op- 
posed his  opinions  at  every  opportunity,  and 
vindicated  the  independence  of  her  sex,  at  the 
expense  of  her  happiness  as  a  wife.  At  every 
turn  the  rights  of  woman  were  flung  in  Pursey 's 
teeth ;  and  at  length  he  declared,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  rights  of  married  women  appeared 
to  be  the  privilege  of  tormenting  and  abusing, 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  life,  the  principles, 
and  the  commands  of  their  lords  ana  masters ; 
and  he,  moreover,  showed  his  sense  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  his  wife's  doctrines,  by  making  an 
organ-boy  a  present  of  three  volumes  of  Mrs. 
Ellis,  which  Mrs.  Pursey  had  contrived  to  buy 
out  of  the  housekeeping  money.  Mrs.  Pursey 
declared,  that  if  it  should  be  their  misfortune 
to  have  a  girl  born  to  them,  she  would  try  and 
prevail  upon  the  authoress  of  the  "Women  of 
England  '  to  educate  the  little  thing.  Pursey, 
however,  contented  himself  with  this  significant 
rejoinder  to  his  wife's  declared  determination — 
**  Will  you  ■? "  Everybody  complimented  Pur- 
sey upon  his  marriage  with  a  strong-minded 
woman  :  but  I  am  afraid  that  self-congratula- 
tion was  not  the  long  result  of  his  union  with 
his  wife.  A  woman  who  is  ever  intent  upon 
measuring  her  intellect  against  her  husband's, 
is  a  wife  whom  few  can  covet,  or,  possessing, 
can  long  love. 

**  I  shall  leave  town  for  a  few  days  on  Sun- 
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day,"  doclared  Porsey,  with  affected  careless- 


B 


"  My  dress  won't  be  home  before  Monday 
night,"  suggested  the  wife. 

"  I  can't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  my 
excorsion." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Henry,  things  haTe  come 
to  a  delightful  pass !  I  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  heard  of  such  behavior  I 
And  where  are  you  going,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  I've  not  made  up  my  mind  yet.  I'm  go- 
ing on  business." 

"  With  Mr.  Macfum,  I  suppose,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Pursey,  pointedly. 

"  On  Mr.  Macfum's  business,  as  you  guess," 
continued  the  husband,  with  assumed  compo- 
sure. *'  In  short,  that  littJe  affair  between 
myself  and  Macfum  has  accidentally  assumed 
a  most  unfortunate  complexion,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  get  out  of  the  way  for  a  week 
or  ten  days." 

"  My  dear  Henry,  I  told  you  how  it  would 
be !  You  stupid,  good-natured  fellow,  you'll 
be  ruined  some  of  these  days  by  your  provok- 
ing easiness."  Pitying  her  husband's  distress, 
the  petty  triumph  of  her  prognostications  was 
forgotten,  and  Mrs.  Pursey  actually  gave  vent 
to  tears  of  sympathy.  Here  the  woman  vin- 
dicated her  natural  position,  and  the  artificial 
state,  to  which  certain  writers  would  lower  her, 
gave  way,  and  she  appeared  in  the  true  and 
most  beautiful  sphere  of  a  woman's  influence. 
"  Will  they  put  you  in  prison  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  nonsense.  And  Pursey  affected 
to  laugh  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  contingen- 
cy ;  though,  to  say  truth,  visions  of  an  un- 
pleasantly protracted  fame  at  racket,  had 
erossed  his  mind  more  tnan  once  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  "  Macfum's  strict  sense  of  honor 
will  not  allow  him  to  see  me  brought  to  ruin, 
depend  upon  it,  Mary." 

"  I've  no  such  high  notion  of  Mr.  Macfum's 
honor.  K  he  means  well,  why  does  he  put 
you  to  the  necessity  of  hiding  away  from  your 
home?" 

"  It's  only  a  matter  of  prudence." 

"  Yes,  to  keep  you  from  the  clutches  of  a 
shcriff^s  officer,  I  suppose." 

*'  Everything  will  be  arranged  in  a  day  or 
two,  I  tell  you." 

'•  And  you  really  leave  town  to-morrow 
night,  do  you  ?  " 

'•  Certainly." 

"  A  pretty  prospect  for  roe  !  Here  am  I  to 
be  left,  with  only  one  bit  of  a  servant  in  the 
house,  to  watch  the  movements  of  two  dirty 
fellows  who'll  be  skulking  about  day  and  night, 
and  perhaps  bribe  Ann  to  let  them  in ;  and  all 
because  you  choose  to  trust  the  happiness  of, 
I  may  say,  your  wife,  and,  if  it  had  been  a 


month  or  two  later,  your  child,  to  the  mercy  of 
that  Mr.  Macfum,  whom  you  met  m  some  tav- 
ern, when  you  had  both  had  more  than  was 
good  for  you.  Upon  my  word,  Henry,  I 
haven't  patience  with  you." 

'*  It's  no  use  croaking  over  a  folly  past, 
made  by  your  ungenerous  view  of  it  almost  a 
crime.  I  tell  you  I  mast  leave  town  to-morrow 
afternoon,  that  there's  no  help  for  it,  and  that 
you  must  not  tell  anybody  where  I  am  gone." 

"Pretty  goings  on  in  a  decent  house! 
What  will  the  Medlars  say?  and  I  asked  them 
to  take  tea  with  us  on  Tuesday." 

*'  Then  you  must  put  them  off-— or  smuggle 
them  in." 

'*They  are  friends  of  my  fiunily,  not  of 
yours ;  recollect  that.  And  if  I  smuggle  them 
in,  as  you  say,  my  family  is  compromised ; 
yours  is  not  so  particular.' 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  fiunily  and 
friends — a  set  of  nobodies." 

After  this  fashion  did  this  young  couple  dis- 
cuss the  impending  calamity.  Mrs.  rursey, 
throughout  the  morning  preceding  her  hus- 
band's departure,  indulged  in  alternate  fits  of 
anger  and  grief.  Now  she  vowed  that  her 
husband  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself ;  and 
now  she  wondered  what  would  become  of  him 
amongst  a  set  of  foreigners  at  Boulogne — for 
to  this  delightful  region  was  Pursey  bound ; 
to  Boulogne  —  that  convenient  refuge  from 
duns  and  creditors — ^that  blessed  retreat  where 
brandy  is  cheap,  and  where  every  day  is  a 
Sunday  to  the  despairing  debtor.  Late  in  the 
aflemoon  Macfum  arrived  to  escort  his  friend 
to  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  him  '*  beyond 
the  seas."  Mrs.  Pursey  gave  her  husband's 
friend  a  frosty  welcome,  for  which  Pursey  af- 
terwards apologized,  alleging  as  an  excuse  his 
wife's  ignorance  of  legal  matters.  Macfum 
would  have  been  wanting  in  generosity,  had 
he  refused  to  accept  Pursey's  explanation. 
Besides,  who  knew  better  than  Macfum  wo- 
man's proneness  to  exaggerate  the  most  com- 
mon legal  form  into  the  most  agonizing  calamity. 
He  was  wont  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  lady  who 
went  into  fits  when  she  saw  a  policeman  knock 
at  her  door  with  a  summons  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  her  husband  to  answer  the  charge 
of  refusing  to  pay  a  cabman  his  just  fare. 

Macfum's  dejection  on  this  painful  occasion 
was  truly  touching.  To  see  his  most  intimate 
friend  thus  torn,  though  but  for  a  few  days, 
from  his  dear  home,  was  to  him,  he  said,  a 
most  harrowing  scene.  He  would  give  worlds 
to  prevent  it.  But  he  was,  unhappily,  for  the 
moment,  powerless.  He  intended  proceeding 
by  the  early  train  on  the  morrow  morning,  in 
search  of  Lord  Condiment  who  was  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion  somewhere  in  the  Highlands. 


^ 


Meantime,  he  thought,  candidly,  that  Puraey 
had  better  take  a  trip  to  Boulogne :  he  might 

fet  back  to  dine  with  his  wife  on  the  following 
unday.  Thus  reasoned  the  considerate  Mao- 
fum,  and  his  plausible  manner  of  putting  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  modified  consider- 
ably the  harshness  of  Mrs.  Pursey  *s  judgment 
with  respect  to  him. 

As  Mrs.  Pursey  busied  herself  (with  tears 
in  her  eyes),  cramming  shaving  tackle,  linen, 
&c.,  into  one  little  carpet  bag,  Mucfum  stood 
apart,  his  eyes  stead&stly  fiz(3  upon  a  moss- 
rose  in  the  carpet,  his  arms  crossed,  and  his 
whole  bearing  denoting  profound  regret  for  the 
trouble  into  which  he  bad  brought  his  friend. 
Pursey,  on  the  contrary,  tried  to  look  uncon- 
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Civilization  has,  within  a  century,  made 
rapid  strides.  Liberty,  education,  enUghten- 
ment,  have  made  rapid  progress.  Looking 
back  to  the  good  old  times,  as  they  are  more 
facetiously  than  seriously  called,  we  find  no- 
thing to  regret.  Famine,  pestilence,  bloody 
civil  war ;  quarrels  of  kings  and  princes  and 
priests,  setting  the  world  together  by  the  ears ; 
towns,  more  like,  lazai^houses  than  healthy 
dwelling  places  for  man ;  the  poor  looked  on 
as  mere  tools  and  engines  of  power,  swept  off 
in  thousands  by  the  sword,  starvation,  and 
plague — their  Dodies  deeradcd,  theur  minds 
dark  rooms  where  no  lignt  ever  penetrated ; 
such  are  some  of  the  features  of  those  days, 
which  philosophers  in  kid  gloves  and  white 
waistcoats  are  apt  to  lament.  Still  we  are  far 
from  havina;  arrived  at  perfection.  Civilization 
and  Christianity  have  much  yet  to  do.  They 
must  penetrate,  not  our  outward  institutions 
only,  not  our  theories  only,  but  they  must 
enter  into  our  polity,  become  our  system,  and 
be  the  guide  and  lamp  of  our  acta.  It  is  quite 
a  modem  discovery  that  government  is  made 
for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the 
government.  This  allowed,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose  that 
form  of  government  which  most  suite  our 
wishes,  our  wants,  and  is  best  capable  of  af- 
fording happiness  to  all  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity. No  justice  can  enter  into  our  calcuh^ 
tlons,  if  we  talk  or  think  of  classes.  We  must 
legislate  for  mankind,  whose  rights  are  as  sa- 1 


cemed,  and  gazed  and  smiled  upon  his  

as  she  packed  all  the  little  necessaries  which  a 
man  alone  would  forget,  but  of  which  a  wife 
invariably  takes  care. 

In  vam  did  Pursey  endeavor  to  engage 
Macfum's  attention  on  indifferent  subjects. 
Macfum's  gravity  was  immoveable.  At  last 
Pursey  arose,  took  a  fiirewell  of  hb  wifo  (who 
by  this  same  time  w^s  in  the  most  pathelio 
crying  fit,)  and,  aooompanied  by  Macfum, 
sought  his  berth  on  board  the  City  of  Bou- 
logne packet  —  a  fine  seaworthy  ship,  a  packet 
accounted  safe,  commanded  by  the  courteous 
Tune. 

(To  he  eoniinued.) 


cred  in  the  hovel  as  in  the  palace.  God's  crea- 
tures both,  man  alone  has  made  any  difierence 
in  them.  Both  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
item  of  power  which  in  society  every  man  pos- 
sesses. But  modem  society,  following  in  the 
beaten  track  of  mere  force,  whose  exponent  is 
money,  has  not  followed  this  line  cf  policy. 
Government  has  hitherto  been  a  system  of  ex- 
clusion. A  number  of  men,  more  audacious, 
more  wealthy  than  the  rest^ — ^more  cunning, 
more  astute  than  the  multitude— have  banded 
themselves  together,  and,  under  fine  names, 
supported  by  venal  fear  and  the  selfishness  of 
exclusive  humanity,  have  got  into  their  bands 
land,  power,  religion,  justice,  learning,  happi- 
ness— everything  which  makes  the  world  of 
the  Almighty  precious  and  great.  The  masses 
of  society  have  become,  in  their  hands,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  machines  to 
fieht,  to  dig,  to  sow,  to  reap;  in  a  word,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  band  of  audacious 
exdusives,  who— aristocracv,  patrician,  oligai^ 
chy — whatever  they  be  called,  monopolize  ev- 
ery thing  good  in  life,  save  tho  hope  of  the 
next. 

The  magnitude  of  this  evil,  in  no  countiy 
more  materially  flagrant  than  in  England, 
where,  until  of  late  years,  a  few  men  moiiopo> 
lized  legislation,  army,  navy,  church,  law, 
physic— every  road,  in  fact,  which  led  to  hon- 
or and  renown,  (they  could  not  monopolize 
genius,  and  hence  exceptions) — ^has  led  to  an 
oppodtion  on  the  part  of  the  excluded,  of  the 
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soflkring,  of  the  outlaws  from  the  pale  of  what 
the  aristocracy,  whether  of  birth,  wealth,  or 
merit,  eall  society  and  the  world.  Sensible 
and  thoughtful  men,  the  neat  reformer^  of  all 
ages,  those  who  aim  at  the  real  improvement 
of  society,  have  imagined  that  Uie  evil  lay  in 
one  simple  fact — ^the  residence  of  power  in  the 
hands  A  a  class.  To  remedy  this,  they  pro- 
pose to  treat  all  men  as  men ;  to  spread  the 
life  of  the  body  politic,  not  only  amid  the 
boughs  and  lofty  branches,  but  into  the  trunk 
and  the  roots ;  and  hence  the  desire  for  demo- 
cratic progress,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
just  distribution  of  God's  gift  of  manly  inde- 
pendence and  right.  All  men  are  equally  in- 
terested in  the  honor  and  glory  and  tran- 
qailiily  of  their  country.  The  duke,  with 
£200,000  sterling  per  annum  has  not  one 
ti&e  more  interest  m  preserving  order  than 
the  bricklayer  with  lOs  a  week,  who,  in  dis- 
orderly times,  must  be  idle  and  starve.  But 
other  men  go  fiurther.  They  sav  that  univers- 
al suflSrage  is  a  vain  gift.  Of  course  it  is. 
But  if,  with  universal  sufl^ge,  the  nation  can- 
not chooee  men  who  will  do  justice  to  all 
eksses,  it  is  then  their  own  fault.  But  the 
new  philosophers  argue  tliat  the  evils  are  social, 
and  not  political.  Agreed-  But  as  all  social 
evils  arise  from  two  sources — ^natural  difficul- 
ties and  bad  government — ^it  is  only  good  leg- 
islation which  can  provide  for  the  social  evils. 
But  the  new  philosophy  will  accept  no  me- 
dium. Society  is  bad  altogether.  It  is  rot- 
ten and  must  perish,  and  something  else  be 
constituted  in  its  stead.  What?  Thatisdiffi- 
enh  to  discover.  Fourier  says  one  thing, 
Louis  Blanc  another,  Gabet  another,  Lerouz 
another,  Owen  anotjier,  Proudhon  another, 
and  between  all  iheir  sy^ms  a  reasoning  man 
finds  himself  in  an  inextricable  mace  of  earth- 
ly paradises,  amongst  which  the  difficulty  is 
only  to  chooee.  Most  of  the  schemes  have 
little  novelty  about  them,  especially  in  form. 
Plato's  "  RepubUc,"  More's  "  Utopia,"  Cam- 

Snelk's  "Civitas  Solis"  and  "Monarchia 
Bssiie,"  Harrington's  '' Oceana,"  Hall's 
"Mnndus  Alter,"  even  Bacon's  '*  Opus  Ma- 
jor," (Hordano  Brun's  "  Spacio  della  bestia 
Triomphante,"  Cardan,  Yanmi,  Telerio,  Nico- 
las de  Munster,  Savanarola,  all,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  teach  more  or  less  a  new  system  of 
society  or  of  politics.  They  want,  however, 
all  the  monstrous  ideas  of  modem  imitators, 
who,  despairing  of  doing  anything  in  reason 
which  would  be  novel,  have  sought  notoriety 
by  the  mere  absurdity  of  their  theories. 

Christianity,  though  its  sublime  and  pure 
tenets  have  never  vet  been  fully  developea,  is 
still  the  basis  of  all  modem  civilisation.  It  is 
from  it  that  we  take  our  respect  for  morality. 


for  chastity,  for  the  ties  of  family ;  it  is  from 
it  that  we  leam  not  to  covet  that  which  is  not 
our  own,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others ; 
from  it  we  leam  to  love  even  our  enemies. 
Christianity,  setting  aside  its  divine  origin,  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  all  that  is  great,  and 
good,  and  sublime  in  later  human  society ;  all 
that  is  evil  in  civilization  are  departures  from 
the  noble  tenets  of  this  pure  faith  ;  it  is  the 
rock  of  democracy  and  the  banner  of  the  poor 
man.  Every  form  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  is  anti- 
Christian,  and  hateful  to  Ood.  Every  dogma 
and  idea  on  which  democracy  rests  are  found 
in  Holy  Writ,  which  in  every  page  sends  forth 
the  great  tmths  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity. 

The  philosophers  of  the  new  civilization  are 
essentially  anti-Christian.  Charles  Fourier,  of 
whom  we  now  treat,  is  more  particularly  an 
Epicurean.  His  theories,  when  not  absurd, 
are  wicked.  Some  are  very  old  and  stupid. 
But  the  whole  form,  perhaps,  the  most  mon- 
strous iigglomeration  which  either  madness, 
eccentricity,  or  depravity  ever  combined  to- 
gether. Charles  Fourier  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  hard-working  student.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  and  probablv  to  a  certain  extent 
sincere.  Early  m  lifo  he  took  a  dislike  to  so- 
ciety, as  do  many  uncourageous  beings,  who, 
conscious  of  their  own  superior  faculties,  have 
not  the  audace  and  the  energy  to  make  the 
world  accept  them.  Society  has  a  rough  touch- 
stone whereby  to  try  merit  —  success.  It  is 
not  always  right,  but  generally.  Men  of  real 
talent  have  fiuled,  but  not  often.  If  they  do, 
they  want  a  portion  of  talent.  The  possession 
of  superior  mculties  is  not  verv  rare,  but  the 
art  of  using  them  is.  Real  genius  always  suc- 
ceeds more  or  less,  because  genius  is  both  able 
to  conceive  and  execute.  Marat  hated  soci- 
ety, because  it  had  neglected  him;  Fourier 
hated  society,  because  it  had  placed  him  in  an 
humble  position ;  Louis  ^lanc,  devoured  by 
ambition  and  egoiimsy  hated  society,  because 
he  suffered  young,  and  thinks  himself  unap- 
preciated. But  i£is  is  utter  selfishness;  and 
society,  perceiving  this,  accepts  the  small  mite 
of  good  these  men  contribute,  without  thanks, 
because  it  has  been  attacked  in  its  very  roots 
to  gratify  either  the  vanity,  ambition,  or  ven- 
geance of  a  man. 

Of  Fourier  as  a  man  we  must  speak  rapidly 
— his  theories  are  of  more  importance.  Of  a 
morbid,  suspicious  temperament,  without  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance — ^I  do  not  go  so  fkr  as 
the  eminent  Lamennais,  who  says  he  had  all 
the  vices,  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  humanity 
— ^Fourier  viewed  only  the  dark  side  of  society. 
In  marriage,  he  only  saw  the  exception — adul- 
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tery ;  in  politics,  the  abnse — oorraption ;  in 
industry,  ne  could  not  see  the  happy  thousands 
supported  by  its  ramifications ;  he  only  saw 
the  misery  of  the  unemployed  and  overworked. 
He  saw  in  the  world  nothing  but  battles,  mur- 
ders, death,  misery,  prostitution,  theft.  He 
could  not  see  pure  lore,  gentle  affection,  the 
delights  of  well-assorted  marriages,  the  ineffa- 
ble charms  of  paternity,  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good,  the  thousand  mercies  and  blessings 
which  God  has  placed  beside  the  ills  of  life, 
and  most  of  all,  the  great  hope  of  the  future, 
the  radiant  aspirations  of  the  imprisoned  soul 
for  eternity.  But  Fourier  was  a  dark  and 
gloomy  theorist,  a  solitary  student,  who  reject- 
ed marriage  and  then  abused  it;  who  shut 
himself  out  from  society,  and  then  made  war 
upon  it. 

Practical  reformers — those  who  are  ready 
to  study  the  ills  that  exist,  and  to  do  all  in  the 
power  of  man  to  remedy  what  is  defective — 
are  far  less  common  than  mere  system-mongers. 
The-  possible,  the  real,  the  pracdcal,  is  a  diffi* 
cult,  and  often  thankless  task.  It  demands 
rare  qualities — knowledge  of  what  is,  and  a 
practical  mind  to  carry  out  improvement.  Far 
different  with  your  system-mongers  and  theo- 
rists. Their  results  are  magnificent.  They 
promise  a  paradise  on  earth.  They  say,  ^ve 
me  a  certain  state  of  things,  and  I  guarantee 
universal  happiness.  That  is  —  grant  me  the 
impossible,  and  I  will  give  you  the  impossible 
in  return. 

Man  is  an  imperfect  and  &llible  being. 
His  existence  is  a  struggle  between  the  animal 
and  the  spiritual  life.  His  pasmons,  wholly 
unregulated,  lead  him  to  crime,  to  error,  to 
misery,  to  folly,  from  all  of  which  the  mind 
attempts  to  restrain  him.  To  aid  the  mind  in 
this  task,  we  have  education  and  religion,  and 
an  innate  sense  of  right,  which  we  call  con- 
science. It  appears  also  that  our  existence  in 
this  world  is  one  of  probation  ;  hence  it  is  an 
existence  of  mingled  smiles  and  tears,  but,  as 
all  frank  men  will  altow,  with  the  smiles  pre- 
dominating. 

But  Fourier  cannot  see  the  matter  in  this 
light.  His  view  is,  that  we  have  misunder- 
stood the  passions,  that  we  have  not  ^ven 
them  a  proper  position.  He  conceives  tnat  it 
is  in  allowing  our  passions  fair  play,  or  rather 
full  swing,  that  happiness  is  to  be  reached  in 
this  world.  He  believes  that  we  and  the 
Creator  have  misunderstood  each  other  for  five 
thousand  years.  It  was  under  this  impression 
that  he  wrote  his  '*  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
ments,"  which,  published  in  1808,  is  only  be- 
ginning now  to  be  much  noticed.  In  this 
work  exists  his  whole  system,  his  other  pro- 
ductions being  mere  expletives.     He  proposes 


at  once  to  abolish  the  family  home,  to  substi- 
tute the  home  of  society,  to  organize  mmkind 
in  phalanxes,  and  to  produce  the  reign  of  uni- 
versal harmony,  the  result  of  **  L  attraction 
Passionn^,"  or  free  liberty  given  to  the  pas- 
sions. Agricultural  associations,  alternated 
labor,  short  hours  of  work,  cosmogonic  phases 
of  the  globe,  remuneration  applied  to  the  sci- 
ences, afts,  and  letters,  the  principle  of  mor 
versal  analogy,  are  all  here  found. 

Charles  Fourier  is  a  kind  of  materialist ;  as 
Eeybaud  has  said,  ''  he  was  a  pantheist  in  the 
way  of  St.  Simonien,  a  sensualist  of  the  school 
of  Locke  and  Condillac."  The  mind  is  mneh 
less  with  him  than  the  body;  according  to 
him,  this  arises  from  his  desue  to  reorganize 
the  body  before  he  reorganizes  the  soul ;  in- 
stincts having  to  be  satisfied  Hke  nassions, 
wants  as  well  as  sentiments.  The  ola  princi- 
ple of  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil,  can  have 
no  connection  with  a  scheme  which  argues  tlie 
necessity  and  legitimacy  of  ^ving  way  to  all 
the  impulses  of  me  mind  and  of  the  flesh. 

Fourier  thinks  that  he  has  settled  all  objec- 
tions when  he  states  that  the  summit  of  his 
system  is  God.  His  materialism  is  not  oofor- 
cealed  by  this.  His  notion  appears  to  be,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amid  0%s4egomeneM^ 
Int€r4iminaires,  JSpisectionSj  Oiter-hgueSy 
Oitrorposes,  &c.,  that  Grod,  man,  and  the  uni- 
verse, absolute,  infinite  beings  all,  are  absorbed  j 
and  confounded.  God  is  all  that  is,  or  rather 
Qod  is  not  at  all;  such  is  the  meaning  of 
what  is  wrapped  up  so  quaintly.  Still,  ia 
certain  passages,  as  much  from  habit  as  any- 
thing else,  Fourier  talks  about  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  about  God  as  a  being,  and 
Christianity  as  a  belief  which  tends  towards 
correct  religious  notions. 

But  all  this  is  trivial  in  his  eyes  alongside 
his  philososhy.  He  starts  with  three  prin<»- 
plcs,  eternal  and  indestructible  —  Qpd  pr  na- 
ture, matter,  justice  or  mathematics.  In  the 
all-power  of  God,  he  finds  the  cause,  and  in 
his  justice  the  ^reason  of  all  general  destinies. 
The  universal  will  is  manifested  and  testified 
by  universal  attraction ;  attraction  in  human- 
ity, attraction  in  animaJity,  attraction  in  inor- 
ganic bodies.  It  is  this  attraction  which  pivo- 
iant  sur  elle  meme,  produces  incessantiy,  de- 
stroys incessantly.  Hence  five  movements — 
material  movement,  attraction  of  the  world ; 
organic  movement,  emblematic  of  attraction 
in  the  perfecting  of  substances;  intellectual 
movement,  attraction  of  llie  passions  and  in- 
stincts; animal  movement,  attraction  of  im- 
ponderable bodies;  social  movement,  attrac- 
tion of  man  towards  his  future  destinies.  From 
universal  attraction  has  been  bom  universal 
analogy,  resulting,  according  to  Fourier,  from 
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a  mathematical  law.  All  paadons  have  their 
analogy  in  nature,  from  atoms  to  worlds. 
Thus  Uie  faculty  of  friendship  is  copied  from 
the  faculties  of  the  circle ;  those  of  love  from 
the  ellipsis !    Pure  drivelling  ! 

His  cosmogony  is  of  a  similar  character. 
Fourier  pretends  to  second-sight.  He  knows 
all  ahout  how  the  world  began,  and  when  it 
is  going  to  end.  Other  prophets  are  fools  to 
him.  The  earth  will  have  a  duration  of  eighty 
thousand  years ;  he  knows  it ;  forty  thousand 
years  of  progress,  forty  thousand  of  decline. 
Included  in  this  are  eight  thousand  years  of 
cspogee.  It  is  now  scarcely  an  adult ;  it  is 
only  seven  thousand  years  old,  and  has  known 
but  the  irresular,  weakly,  irrational  ezbtence 
of  childhood ;  but  the  world  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  youth;  will  then  become  mature, 
when  will  be  the  culminating  point  of  its  hap- 
piness, afterwards  to  go  down  the  hill  towards 
decrepitude.  Fourier  knows  all  this  from  the 
law  of  analogy.  The  world,  like  man,  like 
animals,  like  plants,  is  intended  to  be  bom,  to 
grow,  to  develop  itself,  and  to  perish.  The 
only  difference  is  in  duration,  and  that  it  wants 
the  first  element  of  growth,  increase  in  size. 
As  to  the  creation,  Grod  made  sixteen  species 
of  men — nine  on  the  old  continent — ^seven  in 
America — all  submitted  to  the  law  of  unity 
and  universal  analogy.  Nevertheless,  in  pro- 
ducing the  actual  world,  God  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  successive  creations,  in  order 
to  change  the  face  of  it.  These  creations  will 
extend  to  eighteen.  All  creations  are  operated 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  austral  fluid  and  the 
boreal  fluid.  Hitherto  but  one  of  these  has 
taken  place ;  the  rest  are  waiting  for  the 
proper  medium,  the  viaMe  medium,  the  me- 
dium of  harmony.  Then  men  shall  have  cul- 
tivated the  globe  to  the  sixteenth  parallel,  and 
orange  trees  will  flower  in  Siberia ;  a  boreal 
crown,  a  ^eoies  of  ring  like  that  of  Saturn, 
will  fix  itself  on  the  North  Pole,  dissolve  all 
th^  ice,  and  render  its  rivers  navigable.  At 
the  same  time,  a  sudden  decomposition  of  the 
ocean  waters  will  extract  the  saline  portion, 
and  make  of  the  living  sea  a  wholesome  and 
pleasant  drink.  Fourier  forgets  that  the  ocean 
would  then  stink — ^hy  no  means  a  desirable 
consummation.  But  rightly  to  appreciate  the 
philosophy  of  the  head  of  a  great  sect,  we 
must  quote  his  words : — 

••  To  think  that  "the  earth/'  he  says,*  "  will 
produce  no  other  creations,  and  will  confine 
itself  to  those  which  we  see,  would  be  to  be- 
lieve that  a  woman  who  has  had  one  child, 
.  cannot  have  a  second,  a  third,  a  tenth.  The 
earth  will  make  successive  creations.     The 

*  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouyements,  pp.  61  to  77* 
Edit.  1808. 


first  creation,  of  which  we  see  the  results,  gave 
us  an  immense  quantity  of  hurtful  beasts  upon 
the  land,  and  more  still  in  the  sea.  Those 
who  believe  in  demons,  must  they  not  believe 
that  hell  presided  at  this  creation,  when  they 
see  Moloch  and  Belial  breathe  in  the  form  of 
the  tiger  and  the  monkey  ?  And  what  could 
hell,  in  all  its  fury,  invent  worse  than  the 
rattle-snake,  the  bug,  the  legions  of  insects  and 
reptiles,   the  marine   mon^rs,   poisons,   the 

plague,  leprosy,  madness,  the  gout,  la , 

and  so  many  other  morbific  venoms,  invented 
to  torment  man,  and  make  of  this  globe  a  hell 
by  anticipation  ?  We  shall  presently  see  what 
kind  of  products  the  future  creations  of  the 
sea  and  land  will  give.  As  for  the  present, 
we  know  not  how  properly  to  use  the  little 
good  furnished  by  the  first  creation,  and  I  will 
quote  four  quadrupeds  as  a  proof — the  11am- 
ma,  the  reindeer,  the  zebra,  and  the  beaver. 
We  are  deprived  of  the  two  first  by  our  un- 
skiUfttlness,  our  maliciousness,  and  rascality. 
These  obstacles  alone  prevent  whole  flocks 
of  Uammas  and  reindeer  being  raised  in  all 
mountain-chains,  where  these  animab  would 
become  acclimated.  Other  social  vices  de- 
prive us  (^the  beaver,  not  less  precious  for 
its  wool  than  the  llamma;  and  the  zebra,  not 
less  precious  than  the  horse  for  its  velocity, 
vigor  and  beauty.  There  reigns  in  our  stables, 
and  in  our  social  customs,  a  rudeness,  a  misin- 
telligence,  which  does  not  allow  our  under- 
taking the  necessary  operations  for  taming 
these  aninuds.  We  shall  see  in  the  eighth 
period  of  creation,  which  is  the  next,  zebras 
and  quagsas  living  in  a  domestic  state  like 
horses  and  donkeys;  we  shall  see  beavers 
constructing  their  edifices,  and  forming  their 
republics,  in  the  very  centre  of  their  most  hab- 
ited cantons ;  we  shall  see  troops  of  llammas 
as  common  in  our  mountains  as  flocks  of 
sheep.  *  *  Thus  this  creation,  already  poor 
and  hurtful,  is  doubly  poor  for  us.  By  social 
misunderstanding,  we  are  deprived  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  good  things  which  the  three 
reigns  might  offer  us.  Nevertheless,  the  earth 
is  violently  agitated;  this  may  be  perceived 
by  the  frequency  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which 
are  a  symptom  of  the  rut  of  the  planet,  a  use- 
less emission  of  the  prolific  fluid.  This  bore- 
al fluid  cannot  form  its  conjunction  with  the 
austral  fluid,  until  the  human  race  have  made 
the  preparatory  labors.  For  this  the  human 
race  must  have  reached  the  petit  complet  of 
two  thousand  millions,  which  will  take  at  least 
a  century,  as  women  are  fiir  less  fruitful  in 
the  combined  order  than  in  civilization,  where 
the  life  of  home  has  a  great  tendency  to  the 
birtii  of  children.  Misery  eats  up  one  third, 
sickness  another.     Better  produce  less  and 
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preserve  them.  This  is  impossible  to  the  civ- 
ilized. For  this  reason  they  cannot  cultivate 
the  globe ;  and,  despite  their  frightful  in- 
crease, they  cannot  keep  in  order  the  land 
they  occupy.  As  soon  as  the  two  thousand 
millions  of  inhabitants  shall  have  made  use  of 
the  globe  to  the  sixty-fifth  degree,  the  boreal 
crown  will  appear,  to  give  heat  and  light  to 
the  arctic  icy  regions.  This  new  land  offered 
to  the  human  race  will  bring  it  to  the  grand 
complet  of  three  thousand  millions. 

••  The  Boreal  Crown, — ^When  the  human 
race  have  used  the  land  to  the  sixtieth  degree 
north,  the  temperature  of  the  planet  will  have 
become  much  more  mild  and  regnhir.  The 
mt  will  have  acquired  more  activity  ;  the  au- 
rora borealis,  having  become  more  frequent, 
will  fix  iteelf  upon  the  pole,  and  will  widen 
into  the  form  of  a  ring  or  crown.  The  fluid, 
which  is  now  only  luminous,  will  acquire  a 
new  property,  that  of  distributing  heat  with 
light.  The  influence  of  the  boretu  crown  will 
be  strongly  felt  unto  one  third  of  its  hemis- 
phere; it  will  be  visible  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Ochotsk,  and  all  the  circumjacent  regions. 
From  the  mxtieth  degree  to  the  pole,  the  heat 
will  go  on  augmenting,  so  that  tWpolar  point 
will  enjoy  about  the  temperature  of  AndaJusia 
or  of  Sicily." 

Another  result  of  this  change  is  to  be  a 
more  equal  climate.  The  reasons  upon  which 
Fourier  founds  his  argument  are  blasphemous 
or  absurd.  He  talks  of  "  God  being  ridicu- 
lous" if  he  had  not  intended  this  result.  He 
asks,  too,  why  we  should  not  have  a  boreal 
crown,  as  well  as  Saturn  have  rings?  Ay, 
why  not  ?  Why  am  I  not  Emperor  of  Russia, 
or  why  was  not  Fourier  Grand  Kahn  of  the 
Tartars?  After  showing  us  all  the  advantages 
of  this  new  kind  of  creation,  he  enters  into 
minute  details  which  bespeak  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  designs  of  Providence :  — 

"  It  is  well  understood  that  these  ameliorations 
will  be  modified  by  the  high  mountains  and 
neighborhood  of  the  seas,  above  all  at  the  three 
points  of  the  continent,  near  to  the  Austral  Pole, 
which  will  have  a  new  crown,  and  remain  for 
ever  buried  in  cold.  This  will  not  prevent  the 
lands  near  this  Pole  from  participating  in  divers 
ways  in  the  infiaence  of  the  crown,  which,  among 
other  benefactions,  will  chan^  the  savor  of  the 
sea,  and  decompose  or  precipitate  the  bitumenous 

Particles  by  the  expansion  of  a  boreal  citric  acid  ! 
^hvt  fluid,  combined  with  the  salt  of  the  sea,  will 
give  to  the  ocean  water  a  taste  like  that  of  a 
certain  lemonade  called  aigresel.  This  water 
can  then  easily  be  deprived  of  its  saline  particles, 
as  well  as  the  citric  ones,  and  be  brought  thus  to 
be  fresh  water.  Ships  will  thus  have  no  need  of 
a  stock  of  water." 

This  wonderful  result  is  only  preliminary  to 


peopling  the  ocean  with  serviceable  animals, 
instead  of  the  horrible  creatures  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  to  float  there.  These  will  be 
cut  off  by  the  boreal  fluid.  "A  sudden  death 
will  purge  the  ocean  of  these  infameM  crea- 
tures, images  of  our  passions."  The  Caspian 
Sea,  Lake  Aral,  ana  even  the  Bbick  8ea, 
Lakes  Tschad,  Jeltonde,  and  of  Mexico,  will 
very  slowly  feel  the  operation  of  the  boreal 
fluid ;  and  man,  as  soon  as  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  boreal,  is  to  make  a  new  Noah's 
ark  of  them,  and  there  preserve  all  the  use- 
ful denizens  of  the  ocean,  while  it  is  going 
through  the  great  remedy.  The  sea  once 
regenerated,  and  all  dangerous  monsters  ex- 
tirpated, they  will  be  popped  back. 

JBut  no  man  can  have  any  idea  of  the  con- 
ceptions'of  the  master  whom  Victor  Consider- 
ant  and  others  follow,  who  does  not  go  through 
aU  his  works.  One  tremendous  specimen  mil 
give  a  pretty  correct  notion : — 

^  Let  ns  analyze,"  he  says,*  **  the  modulation, 
a  series  of  red  fruits,  created  by  the  earth  and 
its  key  of  five  moons,  which  are,  Mercury^  Juno, 
Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Phoebina,  called  Vesta,  more 
the  Ambigue,  called  Venus,  The  planets  being 
andro^ne,  like  plants,  copvlent  avec  eux^nemesy 
and  with  the  other  planets.  Thus  the  earth,  by 
union  with  herself,  and  by  fuson  of  her  two 
tvpical  aromas,  the  masculine  to  the  North  Pole, 
the  feminine  to  the  South,  will  engender  the 
cerisier  or  cherry-tree  and  under-pivotal  fruit  of 
the  red  fruits,  and  accompanied  by  the  five  fruits 
of  the  gamut,  namely : — 

"  The  earth,  in  union  with  Mercury,  her  prin- 
cipal and  fifth  satellite,  will  bring  forth  the 
strawberry. 

''  With  Pallas,  her  fourth,  the  black  currant 

"  With  Ceres,  her  third,  the  gooseberry. 

"  With  Juno,  her  second,  the  red  and  white 
currant 

"  With  Phcebina,  her  first,  nothing,  lacune, 

"With  Venus,  her  ambiguous  satellite,  en 
simple,  the  blackberry ;  en  compost,  the  raspberry. 

**  With  the  Pivot  or  Sun,  en  directj  the  grape, 
an  ascending  pivotal  fruit,  en  inverse,  nothing  I 

"  At  the  next  creation,  our  five  satellites  will 
give  us,  among  other  wonders,  the  minimes 
agricoles  quadrupeds,  the  dwarf  horse,  the  dwarf 
bull,  the  dwarf  camel,  which  have  hitherto  been 
abortive.  ♦  ♦  ♦  At  every  step  we  recognize 
a  great  disorder. in  the  actual  furniture  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  counter-moulded  hatching  which 
gave  us  that  amiable  country  neighbor,  the 
wolf,  in  place  of  which  we  should  have  a  magic 
dog,  or  hypfhchienj  fit  to  run  over  abysses  like 
chamois  and  goats,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
otter,  instead  of  a  destroyer,  would  be  the  hypo- 
carter,  aiding  us  to  catch  fish  and  to  arrange  our 
nets.  •  ♦  •  The  system  of  nature  would  be 
a  very  vain  study  for  us  if  it  did  not  give  us  the 
means  of  correcting  the  existing  evil,  and  of  re- 
placing  the  secessionist    products,  the  beings 

•  "  Treatise  on  Association,"  1.  pp.  519,  524,  531. 


hurtful  to  man,  by  the  counter-moulded  or  useful 
servitors.  Of  what  avail  to  us  to  know  in  what 
order  eacli  star  has  cmne  into  creation ;  to  know 
that  the  horse  and  the  donkey  were  created  by 
Saturn  in  this  modulation ;  the  zebra  and  quagea 
by  Proteus  (a  star  not  yet  discovered,  but  still 
existing,  since  we  see  its  works;)  that  in  this 
modulation  Jupiter  gave  us  the  bull  and  the 
bison,  and  Mars  the  camel  and  the  dromedary  ? 
These  notions  once  acquired,  we  should  have 
the  unpleasant  knowledge  that  these  stars,  called 
lazy  walkers,  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  on  our 
earth  seven  times  too  much  work  in  ^vins  us  a 
furniture  of  which  seven-eighths  are  injunous." 

After  ihifl  he  goes  on  promising  us  anti- 
lions,  anti-whales,  anti^sharks,  anti-hippopot- 
ami, antt-crocodiles,  anti-phocas  —  all  useful 
animals,  which  will  supersede  railways  and 
steamers — or  the  anti-tion,  a  kind  of  horse, 
with  which  we  may  start  from  Calais,  break- 
fiist  at  Paris,  dine  at  Lyons,  sup  at  Marseilles, 
and  sleep,  no  one  knows  where.  The  horse, 
a  kind  of  waggon  alongside  an  express  train, 
is  to  become  a  show  beast.  These  creatures 
can  begin  in  five  years,  if  we  like — that  is,  if 
we  will  adopt  Fourier's  social  system,  when 
man,  being  m  a  proper  state,  pre$to^  the  an>- 
mal  spherical  batn  will  start  forth  and  do  its 
work.  Fourier  himself  thinks  this  difficult  to 
be  swallowed,  and  observes — 

*'It  is  no  doubt  a  surprising  announcement 
tiiat  these  new  creations  may  commence  at  fixed 
periods,  whenever  it  shall  please  man  to  give  the 
signaL  Is  not  this  attributing  to  man  more 
power  than  {)remdice  has  given  to  God  himseh"? 
»:>r  these  prejuaices  suppose  that  the  Being  who 
has  created  all  actual  tnings,  cannot  make  others 
and  less  disastrous  ones.  *  *  *  Every  one  will 
soon  see^  that  a  scientific  error  of  our  globe,  a 
delay  in  interference,  may  compromise  the  entire 
universe,  the  mass  of  the  planets,  and  the  sun  o£ 
the  celestial  vault,  which  for  thousands  of  years 
has  received  so  much  injury  from  our  planet" 

To  prove  this  he  argues,  or  lays  down,  that 
our  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that 
the  earth  clogs  the  sun,  in  default  of  aromal 
discharges,  which  cannot  take  place  because 
mankind  is  not  in  harmony,  that  is,  are  not 
Fourierists.  The  sun,  which  has  only  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Herschel  perfectly  working,  is 
"  hke  a  cart  without  one  of  its  wheels !"  The 
logical  consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  can't 
catch  the  comets,  which  is  a  pity,  "  as  some  of 
them  are  very  ripe  and  ready  to  enter  into 
plan."  Herschel,  too,  has  only  six  satellites, 
and  is  waiting  for  two  more  which  we  must 
give  him.  The  bottom  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
son  has  used  up  all  his  ieircH:ard%nal  fluid. 

Thus,  the  sun  can't  catch  the  comets,  the 
comets  can't  get  into  place,  Herschel  wantis  his 
two  satellites,  and  all  because  men,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth,  won't  be  harmonions,  and 


enable  it  to  eject  ietrarcardinal  fluid.  A  star 
which  fell  two  thousand  years  before  the  del- 
uge has  some  hand  in  it,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  we«rho  are  to  blame.  '*This  crisis,  more- 
over," we  are  told,  '*is  inevitable  on  all  the 
globes  except  the  sun ;  they  all  suflfer  by  it 
more  or  less,  like  children  cutting  their  teeth. 
The  earth  has  sn£fered  so  violently  as  to  catch 
a  putrid  fever,  which  being  communicated  to 
Phoebina,  she  died.'* 

Still,  though  dead,  she  has  her  use,  that  of 
"mummy,  or  aromal  loadstone;"  but  has 
putrified  by  long  use,  and  can  no  longer  serve 
m  the  catching  of  comets.  Should  my  read- 
ers wish  to  learn  how  the  end  of  all  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  is  to  be  brought 
about,  they  will  consult  the  learned  treatise 
on  association. 

In  psychology,  Fourier  believes  in  the  im- 
mortauty,  or,  at  all  events,  the  infinite  repro- 
duction, of  matter.  He  talks  of  souls,  cer- 
tunly,  as  before  and  after  life;  but,  not  to 
be  deprived  of  material  enjoyments,  they 
will  always  reconnect  themselves  with  matter. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  old  story  of  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  But  we  are  not  confined  to 
this  globe.  We  hop  about  in  all  directions. 
But  the  only  way  to  do  honest  justice  to  Fou- 
rier b  to  quote  him : — 

**The  most  unfortunate  planet  is  that  in 
which  the  inhabitants  have  passions  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  means  of  gratification.  Such  is 
the  vice  which. now  afflicts  our  globe.  It  ren- 
ders the  situation  oi  the  human  race  so  fii- 
tiguing,  that  even  sovereigns  are  discontented. 
Tnis  arises  from  the  fact,  Siat  God  has  given  to 
our  passions  an  intensity  suitable  to  the  two 
phases  of  the  ordrt  ccmbind^  which  will  last  for 
about  seventy  thousand  years,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  each  day  will  give  to  us  enjoyments  so 
active  and  so  varied,  that  our  souls  will  scarcely 
endure  them.  If  our  destinies  were  confined  to 
our  present  sad  civilization,  €rod  would  have 
given  us  flabby  and  apathetic  passions,  such  as 
philosophy  advises  us  to  have,  passions  suited 
to  the  miserable  existence  we  endure  for  five 
thousand  years." 

It  is  wholly  anneoessary  to  refute  blasphe- 
my, infidelity,  and  anti-Christian  views  such 
as  these,  the  teachings  of  an  aged  voluptuary, 
who  conceives  nothing  but  animal  sources  of 
enjoyment.     Let  us  continue : — 

**  The  question  of  the  enjoyment  reserved  for 
souls  in  another  life,  shows  the  utter  ignorance 
of  civilized  beings  as  to  the  views  of  nature. 
How  ill  you  know  it,  when  you  place  future 
happiness  in  the  disunion  of  two  principles,  mik 
tenal  and  spiritual,  and  when  vou  pretend  that 
souls,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  will  isolate 
themselves  from  matter  9an»  la  concoun  de  la* 
quelle  U  n'y  auraii  pour  Dieu  m^me  aucune  jauis* 
gance" 


The  sensaalitj,  materialism,  and  blaspbemj 
of  man  could  scaroe  farther  go.  No  promise 
of  Mahomet  is  more  yoluptaoos  than  that  held 
out  by  the  paradise  of  Fourier.  I  can  have 
no  patience  to  quote  this  portion  of  his  audar 
cious  doctrines  any  further.  It  is  painful  to 
turn  such  words  into  English.  Still  I  must 
continue  by  giving  another  view  he  takes : — 

"  Composed,  or  metempsycosal  immortality,  b 
one  of  the  pivots  of  the  system  of  harmony.  It 
would  be  but  an  abortion  without  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  in  which  attraction  cannot  serve 
U8  as  a  ffiiide.  Though  metempsycosis  has  been 
ridiculed,  it  is  not  the  less  a  general  desure." 
•        ••••*• 

Hence,  according  to  Fourier,  it  is  a  logical 
conclusion.     This  settled,  he  proceeds : — 

^  General  Scale  of  MetemptycoeiSy  estimated  at 

One  to  a  Century. 

1  St  Phase,   5,000  y'rs    50  cis  et  transmigrations. 
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3d  Phase,  27,000    "     270 
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810  to  be  reduced  to  405.** 

According  to  this  plan,  our  souls,  «t  the 
end  of  the  planetary  career,  will  have  altern- 
ated 810  times  from  one  to  the  other  world, 
going  and  coming,  in  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion, of  which  810  irUrormundaine,  and  810 
extra-mundaine ;  existence  which  we  must 
reduce  by  one-half,  because  durihg  the  27,000 
years  of  harmony  the  duration  of  life  is  more 
than  double  in  both  worlds.  But  the  number 
of  migrations  is  of  little  matter,  since,  as  a  last 
analysis,  it  is  81,000  years  which  is  in  ques- 
tion, of  which  about  two-thirds,  or  54,000,  will 
be  passed  in  the  other  world;  one-third,  or 
27,000,  in  this. 

He  then  returns  to  the  figure  810  as  conve- 
nient : — 

<'  720  very  happy,  with  rare  exceptions,  harm. 
45  favorable  in  the  middle  range,  subv.  asc. 
45  bad  en  moyen  terme,  subv.  asc. 

The  trans-mundaine  life,  or  future  life,  is  to  this 
as  waking  to  sleep.  The  waking  is  a  composed 
state,  in  which  we  combine  the  exercise  of  the 
animal  and  spiritual  faculties.  Sleep  is  a  simple 
state,  in  which  the  body  obeys  not  the  soul ;  it  is 
a  scission  between  soul  and  body.  This  latter, 
in  the  state  of  sleep,  falls  into  a  state  of  unreason, 
and  has  generally  but  vague  thoughts,  of  which, 
on  waking,  it  has  little  remembrance.  •  •  • 
The  souls  take,  in  the  other  life,  a  body  formed 
of  the  element  we  call  aroma,  which  is  incom- 
bustible and  homogeneous  with  fire.  It  pene- 
trates solids  with  rapidity,  as  we  see  by  the  aro- 
ma called  magnetic  fluid,  circulatinff  in  interior 
rocks  and  the  centre  of  mines  as  in  the  pUun 


air. 


The  great  delight  of  this  paradisd  of  Fouri- 
er's is  one  which  must  be  delicious  promise  to 
the  idle — ^it  b  that  of  moving  about  without 
using  legs  or  carriers,  or  touching  the  earth — 
the  next,  that  of  existing ;  but  Fourier  declines 
to  name  all  the  pleasures  of  the  next  life,  — 
pleasures  to  be  highly  enhanced  when  harmo- 
ny is  established.  He  informs  us  that  we  are 
tortoises  alongside  the  dead,  who,  however, 
now  enjoy  not  one  tithe  of  the  luxurious 
state  which  would  ensue  under  V  harmonie 
Modetatre, 

**  The  best  service  to  render  to  the  dead,  as  to 
the  livins,"  he  cries,  **  is  to  establish,  without  de- 
lay, the  harmonie  societaire.  The  moment  har- 
monie shall  be  organized,  the  dead,  or  trans- 
mundaines,  will  be  all  the  more  happy  that  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  death  to  reenter  this  life. 
The  transition  will  be  merely  lyinc  down  to  go 
to  sleep.  It  is  during  his  sleep  that  a  body  is  j 
prepared  for  the  trans-mundaine  in  this  life ;  he 
does  not  rejoin  it  at  conception,  but  about  the 
time  of  teething.  Until  then,  the  child  is  animat- 
ed by  the  great  soul  of  the  world." 

But  enough  of  Fourier's  future.  Let  us 
continue  our  review.  He  cries,  **  Duty  comes 
from  man,  attraction  comes  from  God.''  This 
he  proves  by  the  various  views  taken  by  dif- 
ferent nations  of  duty,  while  all  have  the  same 
passions.  Now,  the  pasnons  are  ill-regulated ; 
ultimately  they  will  ne  the  source  of  our  hap- 
piness. Thus  all  attraction  is  natural,  legiti- 
mate thing,  which  it  is  impious  to  resist.  At- 
traction is  the  human  law,  as  it  is  the  law  of 
the  world.  As  many  fundamental  passions, 
so  many  attractions  are  there.  According  to 
this,  give  way  to  our  passions,  by  all  means, 
by  which  we  shall  learn  the  right  use  of  them, 
and  in  harmony  arrive  at  the  proper  point  of 
equilibrium.  Attraction  will  then  make  all 
go  right,  and  punishments  and  preventives 
will  be  all  useless. 

Before  setting  loose  the  passions  ungov- 
emed  on  the  world,  Fourier  defines  them. 
He  recognizes  in  us  three  points  of  attraction 
— ^luxury,  the  art  to  group,  and  the  tendency 
to  unity.  Luxury,  divided  into  internal  and 
external  luxury,  comprises,  under  the  first 
head,  health  ;  under  tbe  second,  riches.  As 
the  five  senses  are  of  this  species  of  attraction, 
it  is,  from  these  reasons,  m  subordination  to 
the  mind.  The  propensity  to  group  embraces 
love,  friendship,  ambition,  and  a  fourth  passion 
called  familism.  But  above  these  passions 
which  group  us,  are  three  others,  far  more  fer- 
tile, according  to  Fourier — ^the  cahalist,  the 
alternant,  and  the  composite.  The  caialist 
is  defined  as  the  refiecting  and  speculating  im- 
petuousness  which  tends  to  divide  impulses 
and  give  them  a  higher  flight,  thus  fixing  the 
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will  by  complex  Infiaenoe.  The  aUemant,  or 
papewme^  is  the  irresistible  want  of  variety, 
wmeh  Fourier  makes  a  useful  passion.  The 
ewnponte^  or  blind  impulse,  is  the  passion 
which  produces  devotions,  inspirations,  elo- 
quence, &c. 

By  means  of  these  twelve  passions,  Fourier 
ptoposes  to  make  men  happy ;  and  this  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  societary  state. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  Fourier's  dismal 
picture  of  society  as  it  is.     All  can  imagine 
it,  by  supposing  the  evils  which  exist  infinitely 
multiplied.     All  these  are  to  disappear  before 
bis  system  of  composed  or  harmonious  associa- 
tion.    The  first  of  Fourier's  system  is  agricul- 
ture— towns  are  his  abhorrence — and  he  pro- 
poses to  divide  every  country  into  a  number 
of  phalanges,  which,  like  the  sidereal  system, 
are  to  revolve  round  themselves  and  round  a 
centre.     The  motive  power  of  the  association 
la  to  be,  passionate  attraction  towards  work  as 
a  delighttiil  amusement.     Now,  the  rich  work 
not,  and  the  poor  work  with  dislike ;  it  is  un- 
natural that  work  should  be  a  necessity,  and 
yet  be  distasteful.    From  this,  he  reasons  that 
the  day  is  coming  when  all  s^iall  desire  to 
work,  which  shsdl  become  an  attraction,  a  pas- 
sion.   All  shall  choose  their  occupation,  twenty 
if  they  choose ;  and  this  is  to  arise  from  asso- 
ciation by  groups,  and  by  series,  the  associa- 
tion of  groups  mto  phalanges.     The  groups, 
or  centre,  must  be  seven  or  nine  ;  other  num- 
bers would  be  unharmonious.     The  harmony 
of  the  group  results  from  the  amalgamation  of 
attractions;  that  of  the  series,  from  ideality, 
or  opposition  in  groups.     In  the  latter,  friend- 
ship, interest,  love,  glory,  are  to  be  the  im- 
pulse;  and   the  groups  are  to  cohere  from 
choice.     To  make  a  series  there  must  be  24  or 
82  groups,  which   compose  the  phalange  of 
about  1800  persons.     Tbe  dwelliug  of  a  pha- 
lange is  a  pnalanstere,  which  is  to  be  a  com- 
fortable and  elegant   edifice,  with  wings  of 
borse-shoe  shape.     In  these  are  to  be  the  noisy 
workshops.     These   are  to  be  within  shady 
courts,  and  in  the  centre  a  clock  tower,  used 
also  as  a  telegraph  to  the  laborers  in  the  fields. 
In  this,  too,  is  to  be  the  theatre  and  the  ex- 
change.    Around  the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  a 
gallery,  to  run  through  in  winter. 

Everything  in  the  phalanstere  is  to  be  de- 
lightful and  free ;  individual  comfort  is  to  be 
consulted  as  much  as  the  comfort  of  the  whole. 
Everything  is  to  be  for  the  best,  kitehens, 
lodgings,  cellars,  &c.  There  are  to  be  apart- 
ments for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  so  that  the 
former  may  not  be  proud  of  his  dlmplay,  or 
the  latter  ashamed  of  his  poverty.  As  to  the 
expense  of  the  building,  it  wiH  not,  it  is  said, 
oort  more  than  400  separate  huts,  while  its 


strength  will  render  it  lasting ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  economy  of  one  kitehen,  one  cellar,  one 
wash  house,  all  worked  by  a  steam-engine. 

No  hedges,  no  ditohes,  no  marks  of  servi- 
tude. All  is  to  all,  and  for  all.  In  exchange 
for  this  individual  property  the  holders  will 
receive  shares  equivalent  to  the  value  brought 
in.  The  inconveniences  of  small  farms  are 
thus  done  away  with,  while  capital  will  also, 
in  the  work-shops,  facilitate  labor  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machines.  The  organization  of  la- 
bor b  so  simple,  that  Fourier  calculates  en  the 
groups  working  for  the  general  good  from  em- 
ulation, from  love,  while  everything  is  to  be 
done  in  a  perfection  hitherto  unheard  of.  The 
hours  of  Isibor  are  to  be  short ;  of  course,  when 
men  are  not  working  from  necessity  or  from 
desire  of  acquiring,  this  must  be.  Prizes,  the 
undertaking  in  turns  of  twenty  kinds  of  work, 
are  to  make  labor  pleasant. 

The  result  is,  of  course,  fourfold  returns, 
which  are  to  be  divided  between  capital,  labor, 
and  talent.  Capital  takes  four  parts,  labor 
five,  talent  three.  •  This  settled,  comes  the  di- 
vision amongst  individuals.  Capital,  of  course, 
will  have  so  much  per  cent,  for  what  it  brought 
in,  but  labor  and  talent  present  difficulties. 
Fourier  divides  labor  into  three  divisions — 
labors  of  necessity,  ability  and  of  agrement. 
The  last  will  be  least  rewarded,  the  seoond 
more,  the  first  most.  This  is  to  give  an  in- 
ducement to  the  selection  of  the  ruder  and 
more  disagreeable  kinds  of  labor.  This,  too, 
is  to  captivate  the  suffering  masses,  at  present 
the  least  paid.  Moreover,  in  the  phalanstere, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  food,  lodging,  clothr 
ing,  and  tools.  Where  b  the  incitement  then 
to  work  ?  One  plan  of  Fourier  is,  by  paying 
rude  labor  much,  and  delicate  pleasant  labors 
much,  to  make  capital  change  hands. 

As  all  ranks  are  elective,  talent  will  be 
tested  by  popularity.  Still  artists,  savcmts, 
and  others,  will  remain  out  of  this  category. 
They  belong  to  no  series,  group,  or  phalange  ; 
they  are  of  the  world  and  the  world  must  re- 
ward them.  All  the  phalanges  of  the  world 
must  pay  them  a  sufficient  reward. 

The  end  of  all  this,  when  the  world  is  peo- 
pled by  phalanges,  is  universal  monarchy. 
The  capital  of  the  universe  is  to  be  on  the 
Bosphorus.  One  of  the  bonds  of  this  grand 
hierarchy  will  be  the  industrial  armies  going 
wherever  gloiy  or  utility  call  them.  They  are 
to  make  roads,  railways,  vast  edifices,  &o. 
The  ruler  is  to  be  hereditary,  but  ruled  by  the 
votes  of  the  world.  The  hierarchy  will  ex- 
tend from  the  unarch,  or  head  of  a  phalange, 
to  the  omniarch,  or  head  of  the  universe. 
There  will  be  duarchs  for  four  phalanx,  tri' 
archs  for  twelve,  tetrarchs  for  forty-eight,  and 
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80  on  until  the  douzarch  reigns  over  a  million. 
Above  him  is  none  but  the  oniniarch  or  Em- 
peror of  the  Universe.  But,  with  universal 
election,  and  unlimited  liberty  for  all  passions, 
these  titles  will  be  mere  moonshine.  Their 
power  is  null.  Punishments  there  can  be 
none,  where  all  desires  are  legitimate,  even, 
as  has  dearly  been  proved  by  Fourier *8  own 
words,  ihe  most  infamous. 

The  part  of  woman  is  the  same  as  that  of 
man.  All  professions,  trades,  and  places  are 
open  to  them.  There  is  no  distinction.  This 
brings  us  to  the  ticklish  question  of  marriage. 
Fourier  does  not  go  the  length  of  promiscuous 
intercourse  altogether.  His  women  are  of 
various  classes.  The  classification  shows  pro- 
found immorality.  There  are  to  be  BaccantSy 
Bayitderes,  Vestahf  Pamoiseaux,  &c.  There 
are  to  be  the  women  who  marry  wholly,  those 
who  marry  provisionally,  those  who  are  legal 
prostitutes,  and  those  who  are  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  old  age.  The  details  of  this  matter 
are  purely  bestial,  and,  damning  as  they  are 
to  Fourier,  I  decline  entering  on  them.  His 
marriage,  however,  speaks  volumes  of  itself, 
and  wiQ  show  the  morality  of  this  sect :  — 

"  Loving  freedom  will  come,  and  will  tran9- 
form  into  virtue  the  greater  part  of  our  vices, 
as  it  will  transform  into  vices  the  greater  part  of 
OUT  gentilesses.  There  are  to  be  divers  grades 
in  amorous  unions.  The  three  principal  are : — 
1.  Favorite  by  title.  2.  Geniteurs  et  genetricen. 
S.  Husbands  and  wives.  The  last  should  have 
at  least  two  children,  the  second  one,  the  first 
none.  These  titles  give  to  the  conjoints  pro- 
gressive rights  on  a  part  of  the  respective  heri- 
tage. A  woman  can  nave  at  the  same  time :  —  1 . 
A  husband  by  whom  she  has  two  children.  2. 
A  geniteur  by  whom  she  has  one.  3.  A  favorite 
by  whom  she  has  none.  No  more  ample  posses- 
sors, who  are  nobody  in  the  eyes  of  the  law." 

One  would  really  imagine  Fourier  making 
kws  for  some  Botany  Bay,  peopled  with  the 
jDfikoourings  of  jails  and  brotnels.  And  why 
this  state  of  bestiality  ? 

''  This  gradation  of  titles  establishes  a  great 
courtesy,  and  great  fidelity.  A  woman  can 
refuse  the  title  of  geniteur  to  one  by  whom  she 
is  enceinte"  She  can  refuse,  in  fact,  any  of 
the  titles  to  one  of  her  three  husbands.  ' '  This 
prevents  all  the  hypocrisy  of  which  marriage 
18  the  source." 

When  such  are  the  notions  which  Fourier 
holds,  his  careful  education  of  children  is  a 
curse,  and  therefore  merits  little  notice,  except 
to  say  that  at  sixteen  he  gives  them  the  char- 
acter of  men,  and  sends  them  forth  to  do  as 
their  motherM  nnd.father$  have  done  before 
them. 

The  world  once  fixed,  askd phalansierianitm 
universally  adopted,  Fourier's  first  care  is  to 


pay  the  English  national  debt  This  is  a  sednc- 
mg  promise,  and  one  likely  to  get  him  many 
admirers.  Let  us  see  how  our  financier  goes 
about  it : — 

"  It  is  not  by  millions,  but  by  milliards  that  we 
shall  now  value  the  products  of  the  earth.  It  is 
now  the  turn  of  eggs  which  will  plav  a  ereat 
game,  and  resolve  a  problem  before  which  have 
paled  the  learned  pandits  of  European  finance. 
With  half  the  proceeds  of  the  eggs  of  the 
world,  and  without  touching  the  fowls,  we  will 
extin^ish,  on  a  given  day,  the  colossus  of  the 
English  national  debt,  b^  a  process  which,  in- 
BteSi  of  beinff  onerous,  will  become  an  amntsetle 
for  the  globe. 

He  counts  the  debt  at  twenty-five  milliard$, 
and  the  tax  on  eggs  at  bd.  a  dozen.  Let  us 
see  the  result : — 


"  1000  doien  eegs  at  half-a-fruie 
Multiply  by  2(X)  days,  about  the  aver- 
age of  dayg  a  fowl  lays 


fiOOf. 
200 


Annual  product  of  a  canton 
Multiply  by  60,000  phalanxes 


100,000 
600,000 


General  product  (60  milliards)        eo,Wf)jm,(ifML'*^ 

Sir  Charles  Wood  should  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  the  habit  of  democrats  and  republicans 
to  uphold  and  support  Socialism.  As  a  denn 
ocrat  and  a  repuoUcan  it  is  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  show  what  Socialism  is.  What  is  the 
system  of  Fourier?  An  attempt  to  substitute 
Deism  for  Christianity,  the  unlimited  indul- 
gence of  the  passions  for  the  restraint  imposed 
by  religion  and  morality,  promiscuous  interw 
course  for  marriage,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  and  political  impossibilities  of  his  system. 

Labor  is  a  duty,  and  nothing  makes  it  pos- 
sible but  want.  No  man  is  incited  to  labor, 
except  in  rare  instances,  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  for  himself,  for  his  home,  for  his  family, 
for  his  children,  that  he  works.  Who  ever 
cares  for  a  railway  in  which  he  holds  shares, 
as  for  an  estate  which  is  his  own  ?  And  man's 
nature  renders  any  change  in  this  impossible. 
Absence  from  labor  is  always  our  pleasure. 
Fourier  argues  that  we  should  work  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  young  girls  dance ;  but 
those  to  whom  dancing  is  a  profession  con- 
sider absence  of  it  a  relief, 

The  innate  desire  of  man  for  independence  is 
utterly  destroyed  by  JFourier.  •  •  •  But 
why  reason  with  a  man  who  shows  us  the  sun 
chasing  comets  and  catching  them  by  the  tail ; 
who  assists  at  the  lying-in  of  the  stars,  and 
warms  the  north  pole  by  the  aurora  borealis ; 
who  pays  our  debt  by  a  tax  on  eggs,  and  gives 
the  earth  a  putrid  fever ;  who  makes  lions  do 
away  with  railways,  and  denies  the  essen^ 

*  Treatise  on  Association. 


soul  of  the  earth,  Grod,  making  him  matter ; 
who  makes  us  change  our  bodies  810  times, 
and  gives  us  a  paradise  where  wine,  and 
women,  and  huntbg,  and  all  aensual  enjoy- 


ments, are  to  delight  us — whose  philosophy  is 
in  fact  a  philosophy  fit  for  none  but  a  nation 
of  mingled  knaves,  fools,  and  loose  women ! — 
Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
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Neither  in  the  conflicts  between  nation  and 
nation  which  convulsed  Europe  during  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  last  century,  nor  in  the  inroads 
of  the  strong  against  the  weak  undertaken  by 
Napoleon  wMle  yet  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
was  there  anything  so  extraordinary,  so  per- 
fectly unaccountable,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
strikingly  demonstrative  of  the  ulterior  designs 
of  the  aggressors,  as  the  easy  manner  in  which 
a  handful  of  United  States'  soldiers  overran, 
of  late,  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  resist- 
ance, the  extensive  and  important  province  of 
Mexico.  To  the  rapidity  of  these  overpower- 
ings  no  European  conquest  in  India  can  be 
compared ;  and  if  in  the  same  hemisphere  a 
parallel  is  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  achievements 
of  Cortes  agmnst  Montezuma,  or  in  those  of 
Pizarro  when  he  landed  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
aborigines  offered  a  long  and  effective  stand 
against  their  sea-borne  enemies.  To  the  as- 
tonishoaent  of  every  one,  the  modem  Mexicans, 
although  now  half  European,  crouched  beneath 
the  upufted  rod  of  their  neighbors,  as  if  every 
spark  of  manhood  had  been  extinguished,  and 
the  national  character  completely  lost.  In  so 
unexpected  and  disgraceful  a  denouement  there 
must  be  some  mystery — some  leading  cause, 
imperfectly  understood  on  our  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. To  account  for  ihb  will  not,  therefore, 
be  deemed  an  unseasonable  task ;  though  it  be 
necessary,  in  seeking  to  do  so,  that  we  revert 
to  a  few  antecedents. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Americans  were  ever  satisfied  with  their  stipu- 
hited  boundaries  on  the  side  of  Canada,  or 
that,  after  possessing  the  two  Floridas  and 
Louisiana,  they  did  not  covet  a  good  slice  of 
Mexico.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  century 
they  wishfttUy  turned  their  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  object  of  their  nighest  ambition, 
ever  since,  has  been  the  acqutsitien  of  more 
territory  to  the  west ;  for  their  inordinate  appe- 
tite eould  not  be  satisfied  with  the  space  over 
which  their  flae  already  waved, — ^the  extent  of 
whicb  rendered  imposrible,  within  a  century 


and  a  half  at  the  soonest,  the  settlement  within 
its  limits  of  even  a  moderate  amount  of  popu- 
lation. In  the  provincxas  intemas  of  Mexi- 
co, as  well  as  in  those  districts  more  immediately 
bordering  upon  the  United  States,  the  Span'ish 
viceroys,  owing  to  distance  and  the  scattered 
state  of  the  population,  never  exercised  any 
real  authority.  In  consequence  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  guarding  so  long  and  broken  a  line 
of  frontiers,  Amencan  citizens  kejpt  up  an  ac- 
tive trade  with  the  contiguous  Mexican  prov- 
inces, often  penetrating  with  their  wares  ahun- 
dred  and  mty  leagues  inland,  in  defiance  of 
custom-house  guards.  In  the  course  of  these 
excursions  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  and  resources  of  the  country, 
while  many  a  ilktive,  oppressed  and  persecuted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  sought  an  asylum 
within  the  territory  of  the  Union.  Then  it 
was  that  the  disposition  among  the  Mexicans 
to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  first  became 
known,  and  the  Americans  early  prepared  to 
take  advanta^  of  it.  Major  Pike,  who,  in 
1805-7,  explored  the  western  territory  by 
orders  of  the  Washington  Government,  allud- 
ing to  the  subject,  thus  expressed  himself :  — 

England  would  naturally  have  been  the  pow- 
er they  would  have  looked  up  to  in  order  to 
form  an  alliance  to  secure  their  independence, 
but  the  insatiable  avarice  and  hauteur  exhibited 
by  that  nation  in  the  late  descent  at  La  Plata 
has  turned  their  views  to  other  quarters.  They 
have,  therefore,  directed  their  eyes  towards  the 
United  States,  as  brethren  of  the  same  soil  in  their 
vicinity,  who  have  within  their  power  ample  re- 
sources of  arms,  ammunition,  and  even  men,  to 
secure  their  independence,  and  who,  in  that 
event,  would  secure  to  themselves  the  almost 
exclusive  trade  of  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  for  centuries,  and  to  be^  her  carriers  as 
long  as  the  two  nations  shall  exist;  for  Mexico, 
like  China,  will  never  become  a  nation  of  mar- 
iners, but  must  receive  the  nations  of  all  the 
world  into  her  ports,  and  give  her  bullion  in  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  their  different 
countries.  What  would  not  be  the  advantaoes 
which  the  United  States  would  reap  from  this 
event?    Our  numerous  vessels  would  fill  every 
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port,  and  from  our  Ticinity  enable  us  to  carry 
ofif  at  least  nine-tenths  of  her  commerce.  Even 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  no  European  nation 
would  vie  with  us.  There  would  be  a  brisk  in- 
land trade  carried  on  with  the  southern  prov- 
inces via  the  Red  Biver ;  and  having  a  free  en- 
trance into  all  their  ports,  we  should  become 
their  factors,  agents,  guardians,  and,  in  short, 
their  tutelar  genius,  as  the  country  not  only 
fears  but  also  hates  France,  and  all  Frenchmen 
and  French  measures.  It  therefore  remains  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  decide  wheth- 
er, if  Bonaparte  should  seize  on  the  crown  of 
Spain,  they  will  hold  out  a  helping-hand  to 
emancipate  another  portion  of  the  western  hem- 
ispliere  from  the  bonds  of  European  tyranny 
and  oppression ;  or,  by  a  different  policy,  suffer 
six  mulions  of  people  to  become,  in  the  hands 
of  French  intrigue,  enterprise,  and  tactics,  a 
scourge  to  our  south-west  boundaries,  which 
would  oblige  us  to  keep  up  a  large  and  respect- 
able military  foroe,  and  continually  render  us 
liable  to  war  on  the  weakest  and  most  vulnera- 
ble part  of  our  frontiers.  Twenty  thousand  aux- 
iliaries from  the  United  States,  under  good  offi- 
cers, joined  to  the  independence  of  the  country, 
Are  at  any  time  sufEuient  to  create  and  effect 
the  revolution. 

About  the  time  these  remarks  wore  penned, 
and  even  previously,  it  was  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence  on  the  Mexican  frontiers,  where  the 
subaltern  Spanish  officers  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  for  a  leading  native,  who  had  bc^n  injur- 
ed, and  left  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
redress,  to  harangue  his  neighbors  and  depen- 
dents, and  after  gaining  them  over  to  his  views, 
to  retire  with  them  in  a  body  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Poited  States'  boundary,  where  they 
were  sui»  to  find  aid  and  protection.  These 
refugees  wore  numerous,  and  became  the  im- 
placable enemies  of  their  former  tyrants, 
against  whom  they  never  ceased  to  complain 
and  plot.  So  alarming,  indeed,  did  these 
d^monstpitions  at  length  become  to  the  Span- 
iards, that  they  were  made  the  topics  of  reitei^ 
ated  reproaches  addressed  to  the  Washington 
cabinet ;  but  instead  of  redress,  or  any  at- 
tempt being  made  to  check  the  evil,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  local  authorities 
specially  favored  this  kind  of  immigration. 
The  bright  prospects  for  adventurers  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  lines  were  constantly 
kent  in  view,  and  the  power  of  Spain  set  at 
defiance. 

Thus  was  a  large  body  of  brave  and  athletic 
crusaders  always  ready,  at  a  given  signal,  to 
pounce  npon  the  Hispano-Mexican  territory, — 
men  bred  up  to  scenes  of  danger,  who  made 
iheir  own  rifles,  powder,  and  shot,  and  when 
they  went  on  an  expedition  carried  no  baggage, 
depending  for  food  itself  upon  their  guns. 
Such  are  still  the  "  backwoodsmen"  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  a  knowledge  of  the 


feeling  above  described,  as  well  as  of  ^e  num- 
bers always  ready  to  join  in  any  enterprise  to 
which  it  pointed,  that  gave  birth  to  the  daring 
project  of  Colonel  Burr,  who  rose  to  some 
eminence  in  hb  own  country.  This  man  and 
his  associates  contemplated  nothing  less  than 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
in  Mexico,  and  had  not  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment received  timely  notice  of  their  plans, 
and,  from  a  dread  of  involving  themselves 
with  foreign  powers  at  an  unseasonable  mo- 
ment, opposed  its  execution,  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  they  would  have  succeeded. 

The  strong  feeling,  however,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  die  out,  and  fresh  elements  of  ag- 
gression accumulated.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  usurping  the  throne  of  Spain,  Napoleon  re- 
solved to  add  to  it  a  dominion  over  the  Spanbh 
Indies.  When  the  contest  between  him  and 
the  Spaniards  commenced,  the  unanimous  de- 
termination of  all  Spanish  America  was  to 
resist  the  intrusive  projects  of  the  French,  and 
at  the  same  time  send  suooors  to  the  mother 
country.  These  demonstrations  were  not  met 
in  a  cordial  spirit  by  the  Central  Junta,  then 
governing  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VU. ; 
and  the  affiiirs  of  Spain  besides,  being  at  a 
dbtance,  woro  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  Europe- 
an viceroys  and  captains-general  could  not  be 
trusted,  for,  holding  their  appointments  from 
the  old  Spanish  Government,  many  members 
of  which  adhered  to  the  French  party,  it  was 
feared  that  they  might  commit  some  treacherous 
act.  These  apprehensions  were  soon  confirmed 
by  the  conduct  of  several  of  the  functionaries, 
who  labored  hard  to  form  an  European  party 
in  the  country,  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
their  own  position  and  holdine  the  natives  in 
check.  At  length,  on  the  14tn  of  September, 
1810,  a  revolt  took  place  in  Dolores,  a  small 
town  in  Mexico,  which  soon  extended  to  the 
whole  country,  and  ihe  inhabitants  agreed 
among  themselvei^to  take  the  administration 
of  afifairs  into  their  own  hands. 

In  other  sections  of  the  continent  these  ris- 
ings were  marked  by  particular  features,  or 
influenced  by  local  incidents,  but  their  object 
was  the  same.  In  Mexico,  however,  tidings 
of  the  seizure  of  Ferdinand  and  the  advance 
of  Napoleon  no  sooner  reached  Viceroy  Itui^ 
rigaray,  than  he  became  diffident  of  powers, 
which,  though  conferred  by  Charles  Iv.,  had 
been  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Duke  de  Berg 
and  the  Spanish  ministers  in  the  interest  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  Distrust  at  the  moment 
being  general,  the  vice-king  fore»w  the  im- 
possibihty  of  maintaining  harmony  between  two 
powerful  parties  likely  soon  to  be  arrayed 
against  eacb  other,  and  considering,  also,  that 
his  own  limited  authority  was  unequal  to  the 
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emergency,  be  proposed  calling  together  the 
provincial  representatives,  as  bj  law  ordained, 
in  order  to  determine  wbat  form  of  govern- 
ment sboald  be  adopted  in  case  the  French 
socceeded  in  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
establish  an  administrative  system,  in  which 
the  people  might  confide.  In  this  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  all  old  Spaniards,  seconded  by  the 
European  merchants  and  placemen,  who,  trem- 
bling for  the  ascendency  which  tho  more  nu- 
merous Creoles  might  gain  in  any  new  plan  of 
goyemment  founded  upon  popular  election, 
stood  prepared  to  frustrate  all  attennpts  to  es- 
tablish it.  A  powerful  faction  of  Europeans 
was  forthwith  formed  and  armed,  the  viceroy's 
person  was  seized,  and  himself  and  family, 
under  aggraTated  indignities,  were  sent  prison- 
ers to  Iiurope.  The  viceroy's  proposal  was, 
nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  a  formal  ap- 
plication addressed  to  him  by  the  municipality 
of  Mexico,  dated  August  5th,  1809;  and 
although  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  was  ab- 
solved from  every  charge,  and  his  intentions 
thereby  proved  to  have  been  legal,  pure,  and 
patriotic,  the  principal  members  of  the  faction 
which  put  him  down  were  rewarded  with  dis- 
tinctions, decorations,  and  higher  appoint- 
ments. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  intestine  divi- 
sion, which  soon  ripening  into  open  enmity 
between  European  Spaniards^.and  Mexicans, 
eventually  ended  in  a  war  of  extermination. 
Meanwhile  Sultepec,  representing  the  Mexican 
party,  sent  a  proposal  to  the  viceroy,  bearing 
date,  March  1812,  wherein  tho  terms  upon 
which  they  were  prepared  to  agree  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  were  set  forth,  as  well  as 
certain  suggestions  made  for  conducting  the 
war — if  war  there  must  be — with  less  ferocity. 
Both  proposals  were  rejected;  and  whilst 
Spain  seemed  determined  not  to  submit  her 
dispute  with  the  transmarine  provinces  to  the 
mediation  of  a  third  party.  Great  Britain  bore 
with  tamcness  every  rebuff  to  her  offers  of 
mediation.  The  Cadiz  Government  preferred 
war,  blockades,  threats,  and  persecutions; 
being  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  South 
American  deputies,  who  declared  **  that  it  was 
cmel  and  mhuman  to  send  out  troops  to  make 
warnpon  brethren,  without  having  even  first 
appropriated  a  single  hour  in  the  National 
Council  to  fix  upon  some  plan  of  conciliation, 
or  giving  their  rights  and  conduct  a  fair  and 
unbiassed  discusdon." 

Under   the  pretext  of   "reducing  insor- 

Snts,"  every  species  of  excess  was  in  those 
j8  eommitted;  and  a  war  of  brigandage 
followed,  worse  even  than  that  at  one  time 
waged  against  the  blacks  in  St.   D^omingo. 


To  punish  the  Mexicans,  fire  and  the  sword 
were  alternately  applied ;  parents  were  mui^ 
dered  by  their  chiloren,  and  brothers  by  the 
hands  of  brothers.  A  letter,  dated  Mexico, 
February  18,  1811,  and  alluding  to  the  scenes 
there  witnessed,  spoke  thus  : — *•  The  unheard- 
of  cruelties  are  such  that  posterity  will  sup- 
pose them  fabulous."  Meanwhile,  Mexicans 
fiying  from  persecution  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  experienced 
great  hospitality.  Their  envoys  were  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Washington  Government, 
and  privately  assisted.  Their  cause  was  ad- 
vocated by  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
press ;  proclamations,  intended  for  cii-culation 
in  Mexico,  were  printed  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore ;  arms  and  ammunition  were  sup- 
plied ;  and  bodies  of  adventurers  crossed  over 
to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  Sultapec 
junta.  Thus  was  a  sympathy  created  and  a 
connection  formed,  of  innnitely  more  value  to 
the  ulterior  designs  of  the  American  cabinet 
than  anything  that  could  have  been  done  at  an 
earlier  period  through  tho  efforts  of  private 
individuals.  Then,  in  fact,  was  laid  the  babis 
of  that  policy  which  has  lately  been  displayed 
in  Mexico. 

Independence  being  now  the  only  alterna- 
tive left,  the  more  enli^tened  Mexicans  began 
to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  a  separa- 
tion, unkss  some  adequate  form  of  government 
could  be  established,  so  as  to  prevent  the  coun- 
try from  falling  into  a  state  of  anatchy,  and 
being  eventually  dismembered.  All  were  sen- 
sible that  Mexico  was  not  suited  to  become  a 
republic,  and  hence  among  a  large  party  of  the 
leading  men  it  was  agreed  to  seek  a  monarch 
having  European  connections,  not  only  as  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  but  also  as  a  counterpoise 
and  check  upon  the  United  States.  The  task 
was  difficult,  owing  to  the  convulsed  state  of 
Europe ;  but  in  its  accomplishment,  men  be- 
lieved that  their  sole  safeguard  against  anar- 
chy lay.  In  general  opinion,  a  Spanish  prince 
was  preferable,  the  transition  in  that  case  being 
easier ;  but  several  numbers  of  the  reigning 
family  were  then  captivesof  Napoleon,  and  to 
the  Italian  branch  there  seemed  to  be  insur- 
mountable objections.  No -time,  however,  was 
to  be  lost,  and  a  deputation  of  distinjniished 
natives,  after  establishing  an  understanding  on 
the  subject  with  their  influential  countrymen, 
came  over  to  England,  where,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, they  determined  too£fer  the  throne 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  undertaking, 
through  their  own  efforts  and  those  of  their 
friends,  to  carry  the  project  into  effect.  ^  At 
ihe  same  time,  a  statement  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  Mexico  and  the  other  sections  of 
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the  same  continent  were  not  suited  to  the  re- 
publican foim  of  government  was  submitted 
to  his  royal  highness,  of  which  the  subjoined 
is  an  abstract :  — 

In  all  aa;e8  and  in  all  countries  Iceislators 
have  agre^  that  laws,  in  order  to  be  durable, 
must  grow  out  of  the  character,  situation,  and 
habits  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  framed ; 
that  they  must  be  adapted  to  their  peculiarities 
and  congenial  to  their  usages  and  customs.  To 
establish  a  government  upon  any  other  grounds, 
were  to  destroy  the  salutary  effects  which  it 
was  thereby  intended  to  promote,  and  prepare 
materials  for  the  constant  return  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  In  considering,  therefore,  what  spe- 
cies of  government  is  best  adapted  and  most 
suitable  for  the  state  of  society  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  necessary  to  examine  its  component 
parts,  the  several  stages  of  mental  improvement 
which  the  inhabitants  have  attained,  and  even 
to  take  into  account  the  climate.  According  to 
this  standard,  let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
that  part  of  the  continent  which  was  conquered 
and  settled  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  people  of  that  wide  and  varied  range 
cannot  oe  said  to  have  received  any  other  polit- 
ical education  than  that  which  agrees  with  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy,  ouch  was  the 
primitLve  form  existing  in  both  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  first  conquerers  and  settlers  knew 
no  other.  From  the  time  of  Isabella  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  America  were  incorporated 
with  the  crown  of  Castile,  even  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  Andalusia  or  Galicia,  foi;  the  for- 
mer retained  their  own  rights  and  privileges, 
whereas  the  constitutions  of  the  two  latter  sec- 
tions were  &bsorbed  by  that  of  Castile.  Arra- 
gon,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Flanders,  were  at  one 
period  on  a  similar  footing  with  t^e  American 
settlements,  and  in  Spain  had  a  separate  depart- 
ment to  govern  them,  the  same  as  the  council  of 
the  Indies. 

The  kings  of  Spain  never  addressed  their 
American  Settlements  by  the  name  of  colonies, 
but  always  gave  them  the  title  of  kingdoms ; 
nor  is  the  former  denomination  to  be  met  with 
in  any  one  law  of  the  Indies.  Although  Flan- 
ders and  Italy  were  included  in  his  realms, 
Charles  V.,  on  his  coins,  only  had  engraved 
"  Emperor  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  in  some  of 
Philip  II.*8  decrees  he  merely  styles  himself  '*  Em- 
peror of  the  Indies."  Viceroys  was  sent  over  to 
govern  them,  with  the  full  representation  of 
alter  ego^  a  charautor  in  Spain  given  only  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Navarre,  because  that  kingdom,  like 
those  of  America,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  its 
original  annexation,  was  dependent  only  upon  the 
king ;  so  much  so  that  any  new  law,  promul- 
ffated  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  was  not  binding  in 
Navarre  until  accepted  by  her  own  cortes. 
Chanceries,  univer:5ities,  municipalities,  and  high 
courts  of  justice,  were  also  estaulished  in  Amer- 
ica, with  the  same  privileges  and  preeminences 
as  those  of  Spain.  The  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops were  made  independent  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, and  even  of  each  other.  The  two  great 
divisions  of  America,  were,  moreover  entitled  to 
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hold  cortes,  although  this  ri^ht  was  never  exer- 
cised. In  those  for  New  Spain,  Mexico  held 
the  first  place,  as  Bur^ros  did  in  the  cortes  of 
Castile ;  and  in  those  for  the  Southern  division, 
Cusco,  as  being  the  ancient  seat  of  govemnnent  | 
to  the  Peruvian  Incas,  had  the  first  seat.  The 
right  was  decreed  by  Charles  V,  in  1530,  con- 
firmed in  1535,  and  extended  by  Philip  II,  in 
1563  ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  about  the 
same  time  the  usase  of  assembling  the  cortes  in 
S^isun  ceased,  orl>ecame  a  mere  ceremony  to 
swear  in  a  new  king. 

Spanish  America  waseovemed  by  a  supreme 
council,  called,  **  (^  the  Indies,"  equal  in  honors 
and  in  power  with  that  of  Castile,  and  so  inde- 
pendent of  it,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  branches 
of  government,  that  no  law  promulgated  in  Spain 
was  valid  in  the  ultramanne  section  unless  it 
had  passed  the  board.  From  all  the  records 
reUting  to  the  conquest,  settlement,  and  adminis- 
tration of  Spanish  America,  it  may  olearly  be 
deduced  that  the  relative  situation  of  those  dis- 
tant settlements  to  Spain,  originally,  was  not 
that  of  dependent  colonies  on  a  parent  state, 
but  that  they  were,  by  their  own  prerogatives, 
and  by  the  laws  themselves,  made  equal  with 
Castile,  being  even  placed  upon  a  more  eligible 
footing  than  some  ortheir  sister  provinces  in  the 
peninsula,  which,  like  themselves,  had  been 
added  to  the  crown  inherited  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Humboldt  remarked,  **  That  the  kings 
of  Spain,  by  taking  the  title  of  kings  of  the  In- 
dies, considered  those  distant  possessions  rather 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  —  as 
provinces  dependent  upon  the  crown  of  Castile, 
than  as  colonies,  in  the  sense  attached  to  this 
word  since  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe."  The  same  estima- 
ble writer  further  observed,  "  That  each  viceroy- 
alty  was  not  governed  as  a  domain  of  the  crown, 
but  as  an  insulated  province ; "  adding , "  that  all 
the  institutions,  formine  together  an  European 
government,  were  to  be  found  there,  except 
some  important  rights  in  their  commercial  rela- 
tions." Solorzano,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the. 
laws  of  the  Indies,  and  besides  one  of  the  most 
learned  Spanish  jurisconsults  of  his  day,  con- 
fesses **  That  the  Indies  were  incorporated  with 
the  crown  of  Castile  as  feudatory  kingdoms,  or 
as  the  Municipia  of  the  Romans."  The  ease 
with  which  an  adequate  subsistence  is  acquired, 
and  with  careful  nabits  wealth  accumulated, 
chiefly  in  the  industrial  branches  of  mining  and 
agriculture,  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
tended  greatly  to  limit  the  scope  of  education  in 
a  country  where  the  climate  is  by  no  means 
favorable  to  intellectual  pursuits. 

Among  the  South  Americans  in  vain,  there- 
fore, should  we  seek  for  that  essential  union  of 
circumstances  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
re))ublic.  The  principles  of  democracy  involve 
many  complex  and  some  highly  refined  ideas, 
neither  suited  to  the  taste  nor  within  the  general 
comprehension  of  a  class  of  inhabitants  so  back- 
wara  in  every  species  of  literature,  and  so  litUe 
accustomed  to  tnink  upon  serions  subjects,  as 
are  the  lower  orders  in  that  division  of  the  con- 
tinent alluded  ta    Its  forms  also  are  too  simple. 
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too  unattractive,  for  people  so  loner  accustomed 
to  pomp,  pageantry,  and  show.  The  adoption 
of  a  democracy  would  consequently  be  incongru- 
ous in  countries  where  the  habits  and  usages  of 
the  nations  are  so  much  opposed ;  where  public 
virtue  does  not  abound,  and  where  the  political 
education  has  had  a  different  object  and  an 
opposite  tendency.  The  Mexicans,  more  than 
any  other  people  of  Spanish  America,  have  been 
habituated  to  see  the  chief  placed  over  them 
surrounded  by  all  the  show  and  parade  of  an 
European  court,  and  would  not  be  easily  recon- 
ciled to  the  simplicity  and  moderation  of  an 
opposite  form.  Any  other  species  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  or  any  other  principles,  would 
not  be  consonant  to  the  wishes  or  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  great  majority  whose  bene- 
fit it  was  wished  to  consult ;  for  it  is  generally 
allowed  that,  in  order  to  render  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legal  authority  satisfactory  and  lasting, 
the  support  of  public  opinion  is  requbite,  this 
being  the  firmest  basis,  as  well  as  the  strongest 
sanction  of  moral  law. 

A  change  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  in  Spanish  America,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  Mexico,  can  never  be  complete  and  suc- 
cessful unless  the  laws,  and  also  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  are  made  congenial 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  If  the  old  ones  re- 
main, they  will  continually  clash ;  at  each  mo- 
ment they  will  be  remembered  and  regretted, 
and,  should  a  favorable  opportunity  occur,  a 
restoration  would  be  sought  by  those  most  imme- 
diately interested  —  by  those  whom  the  change 
most  materially  affected.  At  once  to  alter  the 
laws,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  situated  as  they  have  been,  is  a  work 
too  arduous  and  too  dangerous  to  be  accomplish- 
ed, unless  by  a  series  of  years  and  preparing  the 
generation  that  is  to  come  next.  Under  the  pre- 
valence of  opinions  which  they  could  not  dis- ' 
card,  a  repiU)lican  form  of  government  must 
consequently  sit  awkwardly  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Spanish  Americans,  and  they  would  contin- 
ually sigh  for  its  removal. 

One  material  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democracy,  more  particularly  in  Mex- 
ico, is  the  great  disparity  in  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals. Humboldt  assures  us  that,  besides  the 
advantages  of  a  large  population,  New^  Spain 
has  still  another  very  important  one,  arising  out 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  capitals,  possessed  by 
the  proprietors  of  mines  and  persons  retired 
from  trade.  The  absence  of  a  monarch  could 
not  fail  to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to 
the  influence  of  this  class,  thus  in  the  end  pro- 
ducing a  tyrannical  aristocracy,  the  worst  of  all 
governments.  Besides,  if,  in  the  form  to  be 
establii^hcd,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  give 
any  share  to  deserving  persons,  selected  from 
I  the  inferior  ranks,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
inconvenience  just  noticed,  it  might  be  appre- 
hended that  through  the  want  of  a  third  power, 
destined  to  produce  and  support  the  required 
equilibrium,  the  struggle  of  ascendancy  between 
two  parties  so  opposite  in  views  and  position 
might  prove  serious,  eventually  ending  in  anar- 
chy.   In  New  Spain  as  well  as  in  Peru,  there 


are  manj  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  titles, 
immunities,  and  distinctions,  who  naturally 
would  object  to  any  new  order  of  things,  tend- 
ing to  level  and  confound  them  wiih  the  other 
elates.  On  this  account  it  is  that  those  of  this 
description  kept  aloof,  as  if  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing a  kind  of  neutral  character,  from  the  moment 
they  perceived  the  turn  things  were  taking, 
and  the  same  was  observable  in  the  aborigines. 
The  great  influence  of  the  clergy  over  every 
part  of  the  population,  more  especially  the  In- 
dians, has  never  been  so  strongly  marked  as  since 
the  cry  for  independence  was  raised,  and  it 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  cleip  would 
not  be  favorable  to  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  stages  at  which  the  several  insurrections 
in  Spanish  America  at  present  stand  (1814,)  as 
well  as  the  language  hitherto  used  by  the  new 
local  government,  by  no  means  prove  that  there 
is  a  disposition  among  the  inhabitants  generally 
in  &vor  of  democracy,  although  the  first  move- 
ments bore  that  character.  l%e  insurrectionary 
chiefs  and  their  partisans  thought  that  the  position 
of  their  country  resembled  that  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  their  separation  from  Eng- 
land, and,  without  a  proper  discrimination, 
judged  that  similar  measures  would  produce  the 
same  efl'ects.  They  did  not  take  into  account 
the  difference  in  education,  together  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment  entirely  overlooked.  There  is 
attached  to  the  character  of  Spaniards,  and  that 
of  their  descendants  in  America  equally  partakes 
of  it,  something  of  grandeur  and  pomp,  perfectly 
op|)osed  to  the  simplicity  of  rcimblican  manners. 
Both  conceive  that  there  is  notning  grand  or  dig- 
nified attached  to  any  other  form  of  government 
than  the  monarchical  one.  It  would  require  the 
evolution  of  ages  before  the  Spanish  Americans 
could  acquire  sentiments  congenial  to  those  of 
the  founders  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Republic 
of  Holland,  or  that  of  the  United  States.  _  The 
republican  language  of  the  revolutionary  juntas 
proves  no  more  than  the  particular  ideas  and 
opinions  of  individuals,  who,  by  their  activity  or 
position,  were  called  upon  to  exercise  the  first 
duties  of  the  magistracy  for  the  time  being.  The 
caution  observed  at  the  commencement  by  the 
junta  of  Caracas,  and  the  reserve  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  other  new  governments,  served 
clearly  to  show  that,  althougli  the  people  wished 
a  separation  from  Spain,  they  were  by  no  means 
prepared  for  a  total  overthrow  of  those  principles 
to  which  they  were  habituated,  or  disposed  to 
witness  anything  like  a  violent  transition  in  the 
form  of  government.  The  downfall  of  the  first 
Caracas  junta,  which  some  persons  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  successful  efforts  made  by 
Spain,  was  no  other  than  a  reaction  on  the  part 
01  the  people,  who,  owing  to  the  wild  introduc- 
tion of  a  governing  system  democratical  in  the 
extreme,  and,  consequently,  uncongenial  to  their 
taste  and  wishes,  abandoned  a  cause  which  they 
had  previously  joined  with  cordiality,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  that  redress  of  which  all  stood  in 
need.  They,  however,  despaired  from  the  mo- 
ment they  saw  their  chiefs  preparing  systems 
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beyond  their  comprehension,  and  against  which 
they  entertained  long  and  inveterate  prejudices. 
Ir  the  higher  and  influential  circles,  as  well 
as  aic'^ni^  those  Spanbh  Americans  who  consult 
more  than  the  momentarv  good  of  their  country, 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  a  limited  and  well- 
equipoised  monarchy  is  the  only  government 
suited  to  their  wants.  Superstitious  opinions  in 
favor  of  such  an  establishment  in  fact  exist  An 
attempt  under  Tupac- Amaru  to  reestablish  the 
Peruvian  throne  or  the  Incas  at  one  time  inun- 
dated that  portion  of  the  south  division  with  blood, 
and  filled  it  with  confusfon.  The  Indians  in 
general,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
inferior  classes,  have  no  other  idea  of  a  social 
body  than  that  of  king,  nobles,  and  commons ; 
indeed,  king  and  government  are  synonymous 
terms  to  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can population. 

These  negociations  commenced  in  the  mid- 
dle of  1813,  and  were  conducted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  His  royal 
highness  was  struck  with  the  novelty  and 
immense  importance  of  the  scheme,  though  ho 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  difficulties  which 
must  necessarily  attend  its  accomplishment. 
He  felt,  however,  a  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est in  the  welfiure  and  future  destinies  of  Mex- 
ico, with  the  extent,  capabilities,  and  prospects 
of  which  he  made  himself  acquainted,  and 
in  the  progress  of  his  inquiries  discovered  that 
there  were  two  powerful  parties  engaged  in 
implacable  hostility,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  which  must  be  (should  the  mon- 
archical principle  be  lost,  and  the  Mexicans  fail 
to  secure  the  sympathies  and  support  of  some 
leading  state  in  Europe),  that  they  would  split 
into  factions  and  become  disorganized,  or  full 
an  easy  prey  to  the  first  rapacious  invader. 
Waiving  all  views  of  personal  aggrandizement 
as  regarded  himself,  but  deeply  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  Great  Britain 
involved  in  this  question,  his  royal  highness 
therefore  determined  to  lay  the  papers  which 
had  been  submitted  to  him,  before  Govern- 
ment, while  he  expressed  no  more  than  a  hope 
that,  in  an  age  of  extensive  political  combina- 
tions, some  means  might,  through  our  agency, 
be  devised  of  securing  to  the  Mexicans  such 
institutions  as  should  best  agree  with  their 
social  character,  and  thereby  preserve  the 
integrity  of  their  territory  and  promote  their 
prosperity. 

This  ho  did  through  the  medium  of  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  his  own,  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  administration.  The  papers  were  accord- 
ingly pkced  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  underwent  an  investigation. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  his  lordship 
became  convinced  that  many  misfortunes  must 
befall  the  Mexicans,  if  the  great  error  were 
committed  of  driving  them  to  the  necessity  of 


adopting  democratic  institutions  Still,  under 
existing  circumstances,  he  felt  that  no  plan  to 
obviate  such  an  emergency  could  prove  satis- 
factory, which  did  not  obtain  the  previous 
sanction  and  concurrence  of  Spain;  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Peninsula  being  now  com- 
pleted he  naturally  conceived  that  the  initia- 
tive of  any  movement  tending  to  a  severance 
of  the  Spanish  empire,  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  His  lordship  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  application  of  a  new  policy  on 
the  put  of  Spain  towards  her  distant  connec- 
tions, such  as  might,  at  least,  correct  the  grand 
mistake  of  the  Cadiz  cortes :  but  whilst  the 
subject  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  a  plan 
for  action  maturing.  Napoleon  unexpectedly 
returned  from  Elba;  and  continental  afikirs 
again  becoming  embroiled,  we  were  compelled 
to  take  an  active  part  in  them.  As  always 
happens  on  such  occasions,  leas  urgent  bu^ 
ness  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  project  herein 
unfolded  was  never  afterwards  revived. 

Spain,  it  will  be  recollected,  continued  vis- 
ionary and  inexorable  as  &r  as  her  ultnunarine 
dominions  were  concerned.  At  the  close  of 
the  Peninsular  war  her  army  was  avowedly 
too  numerous,  both  for  the  wants  and  resourocs 
of  the  country,  and  prudence  suggested  a 
reduction.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  cfFoct  this  must  not  be  overlooked. 
To  an  already  over-grown  complement  of  offi- 
cers in  each  battalion,  large  numbers  who  had 
been  prisoners  in  France  during  the  war  were 
added,  in  the  character  of  supernumeraries,  so 
that  in  some  regiments  there  were  nearly  as 
many  officers  as  men.  Ke^ar  promotions 
necessarily  became  suspendea,  while  a  host  of 
idle  nnd  ill-paid  young  men  being  thus  thrown 
together,  soon  began  to  murmur  nrst,  and  then 
to  commit  excesses.  The  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  in  order  to  repress  these 
evils  were  as  characteristic  as  they  proved  una- 
vailing. An  invasion  of  South  America,  on 
a  grand  scale,  was  decreed,  and  two  large 
armies  were  marched  upon  Cadiz  to  effect  it. 
But  means  of  transport  were  wanting.  The 
troops  lay  idle  in  tncir  cantonments ;  and  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out  with  fearful  violence 
among  them.  Then  it  was  that  the  memorable 
military  revolution  of  La  Isla  broke  out,  when 
the  expeditionary  troops  under  Quiroga,  Biego, 
&c.,  instead  of  embarking,  marched  to  Madrid, 
and  compelled  Ferdinand  YII.  to  accept  the 
Cadiz  Constitution. 

In  this  maner  ended  the  hopes  of  reducing 
the  Spanish  army,  or  bringing  mok.  the  sections 
of  the  New  World  to  their  former  allegiance  ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  in  her  own  defence,  and 
entirely  left  to  herself,  Mexico  became  a  repub- 
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lie.  Tme  it  is  that  Iturbidei  a  spirited  and 
enterpriang  native,  with  good  oonnectiona,  de- 
clared himself  emperor,  and  saoceeded  in  as- 
sembling a  small  army,  and  organizing  a  local 
government,  at  the  head  of  which  he  stood  for 
some  time ;  but  men  of  substance  and  res- 
pectability did  not  join  him,  nor  had  he  any  of 
that  prestige  or  external  support  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty.  His  cause  fuled,  although  many  of 
the  circumstances  which  attended  it  proved  that 
the  country  wished  for,  and  required,  the  cen- 
tral agency  of  a  sceptre. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  policy  at  once 
80  weak  and  so  wicked,  Spmn  lost  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  founding  a  noble  empire  on  either 
side  of  the  equator.  Had  she  consulted  her 
own  interest,  she  would  have  placed  upon  the 
thrones  of  the  Incas  and  the  Montezumas,  ca- 
dets from  her  own  royal  house,  whom  the 
people  would  have  accepted,  not  only  without 
resistance,  but  mtofullv.  Spain,  however, 
oould  .not  see  whither  the  hand  of  fate  was 
pointing;  and  the  United  States  rejoiced  in 
ner  blindness.  They  were  always  aware  that 
in  Mexico  a  popular  government  would  prove 
abortive,  and  that  when  this  problem  was 
solved  their  own  chance  would  commence. 
The  Mexicans  struggled  on  as  well  as  they 
oould,  but  when  the  histories  of  all  the  new 
republics  established  within  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  are  temperately  reviewed,  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  them  are  most  melan- 
choly. What  a  picture  is  presented  of  anar- 
chy, treachery,  and  misrule  f  From  the  north 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  the  heart  of  cen- 
tral America,  everything  is  crude,  unsettled, 
and  dubious.  Chief  rises  up  against  chief, 
meeting  conspiracy  on  one  hand  with  treason 
on  the  other ;  and  all  the  while  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  becoming,  day  by  day,  more 
barbarous.  Further  South  we  behold  Bolivia 
pitted  against  Lima,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
&on  a  ^atMrAo— an  unlettered  and  unprincipled 
herdsman  of  the  Pampcu— converted  into  a 
sovereign  de  facto,  and  endeavoring  to  force 
his  hated  rule  upon  the  natives  of  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  Plata,  even  in  defiance  of 
QretA  Britain  and  France.  The  whole  picture 
is  sickening ;  for  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
the  inhabitants  have  been  fighting  among  them- 
selves nearly  ever  since  they  were  freed  from 
the  presence  of  their  common  enemy. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately under  consideration.  In  Mexico  the 
lust  of  ascendency  led  to  frequent  contentions, 
yet  no  man,  stout  of  heart  and  honest  in  pur- 
pose, rose  up  among  the  combatants.  Num- 
Dcrs  were  always  ready  to  grasp  at  authority, 
and  throw  the  country  into  a  blaze,  merely  to 


give  currency  to  their  own  views  or  advance 
their  own  fortunes,  while  no  one  was  to  be 
found  disposed  to  develop  the  national  re- 
sources, encourage  industry  and  commerce, 
or  promote  union  between  the  distant  provinces. 
No  means  were  adopted  to  educate  the  people, 
or  to  show  them  the  advantages  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  struggle  to  overthrow  the  dark 
dominion  of  Spain  had  served  to  train  up  no 
statesmen,  to  form  no  patriots,  and  to  discipline 
no  armies.  It  had  developed  no  principles, 
founded  no  institutions,  and  raised  up  no  bul- 
warks to  protect  the  prize  which  had  been  won. 
A  building  only  of  perishable  materials  was 
left,  with  no  central  authority  to  guard  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Mexico  when  the 
Washington  Government  determined  to  strike 
the  long  premeditated  blow.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  to  proceed  with  great  ciroumspection. 
During  the  exi^nces  of  the  moment  the  Tex- 
ians  wera  added  to  the  Union  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  dexterous  agents,  instructed  to  widen 
the  breach  between  them  and  the  Mexicans  ; 
to  point  out  the  helplessness  of  their  condition, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive 
from  an  incorporation  with  the  States.  The 
scheme  succeeded  admirably,  and  served  to 
encourage  another  attempt  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  disputes  between  the  Mexicans  and  their 
**  brethren  of  the  same  soil,"  which  eventually 
ended  in  a  declaration  of  war,  strongly  remind 
one  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 

At  length  open  hostilities  commenced,  and 
an  invading  army  was  pushed  forward  in  sev- 
eral divisions;  but,  while  advancing  towards 
the  interior,  the  Americans  acted  at  first  with 
caution,  as  if  diffident  of  their  own  strength, 
or  apprehensive  that  the  seasonable  moment  fi>r 
action  had  not  yet  arrived.  Such  an  event  ns 
this  invamon  the  Mexicans  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen ;  but,  as  it  was,  no  efifective  preparations 
for  defence  had  been  made.  No  high-wrought 
enthn^asm  in  the  contest  about  to  ensue 
showed  itself — ^not  a  single  man  of  honor  and 
eminence  stepped  forward  to  direct  the  com- 
mon cause.  The  protection  of  the  country 
was,  in  fact,  left  to  a  few  volunteer  guerillas, 
hastily  assembled  and  commanded  by  priests. 
Immense  distances,  on  several  lines  to  the  verv 
capital,  were  traversed  by  the  invaders  with 
scaroely  any  opposition,  the  want  of  a  vig- 
orous and  preconcerted  system  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities  being  everywhere  appa- 
rent. All  bond  of  union  between  the  prov- 
inces and  the  capital  seemed  broken,  as  if  the 
inhabitants  were  wearied  out  with  the  selfish 
centralism  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  up, 
and  from  which  they  experienced  nothing  but 
oppression.     Everywhere  the  people  distrusted 
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Buch  leaders  as  stepped  forward,  convinced,  as 
it  appeared,  that  the  onlj  vital  question  of 
their  political  existence  had  been  neglected. 
They  felt  that  a  form  of  government  had  been 
erected  among  them  which  they  neither  loved 
nor  comprehended,  and  that  the  prominent 
actors  in  the  various  scenes  through  which  the 
country  had  passed  displayed  no  discretion,  no 
disinterestedness,  no  patriotbm ;  the  great  ex- 
igences of  the  moment  being  invariably  turned 
to  a  sel&sh  account.  In  a  word,  the  general 
conviction  was,  that  no  materials  existed  for 
the  construction  of  a  government  worth  de- 
fending. There  was  a  republic  without  repub- 
licans ;  and,  as  was  all  along  anticipated,  in 
the  very  halls  of  Montezuma,  the  invaders  dic- 
tated their  own  terms  to  the  crouching  Mexi- 
cans. 

Hostilities  having  ceased,  and  the  long-cher- 
ished object  being  now  effected.  President 
Polk  hastened  to  lay  the  *'  Queretaro  Treaty" 
before  Congress,  accompanying  his  message 
with  a  retrospective  view  of  the  origin  and 
conduct  of  the  Mexican  war,  together  with  an 
esdmate  of  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from 
that  glorious  achievement.  This  war,  waged 
against  a  neighbor,  supposed,  according  to  pre- 
vious professions,  to  be  under  the  immediate 
guardianship  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent assured  his  countrymen  had  been  "  re- 
luctantly undertaken;"  and,  when  once  deter- 
mined on,  prosecuted  for  the  "  vindication  of 
national  honor."  All  this  manifestly  implied 
that  the  Mexicans  had  not  been  submissive 
enough,  or,  in  other  words,  had  done  wrong  in 
objecting  to  encroachments  upon  their  territory. 
Mr.  Polk  the  1  eulogized  his  own  doings,  as 
having  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Ameri- 
can army  of  displaying  their  unequalled  brave- 
ry— ^their  tactics,  forbearance,  and  persever- 
ance, during  an  arduous  conflict ;  after  which, 
he  congratulated  the  contributing  States  on  the 
amount  of  redress  obtained,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  reward  all  their  sacrifices.  Such  is 
the  substance  of  the  memorial  of  a  struggle 
thus  triumphantly  terminated,  the  cost  of  which 
could  not,  however,  be  concealed. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  extent  of  the  acqui- 
ffltions  immediately  achieved  by  the  victors, 
while  we  glance  at  some  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects prospectively  in  view.  By  artifice  the 
United  States  gained  Texas,  and  by  hostilities 
— ^the  result  of  which  was  never  considered  du- 
bious— they  have  obtained  possession  of  New 
Mexico,  Upper  and  Lower  California,  together 
with  the  Oregon  territory ; — ^an  immense  ex- 
tent, embracing  full  ten  degrees,  and  extend- 
ing, in  reality,  from  a  long  line  on  the  Pacific 
to  the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte.  True  it  is,  that 
the  territories  thus    surrendered    up    as    a 


peace-offering  by  the  Mexicans  were  of  little 
immediate  value  to  them,  a  small  portion  only 
being  settled,  and  the  rest  scarcely  half  ex- 
plored ;  still  there  is  a  native  population  upon 
them  —  certainly  mixed  and  weak. —  which 
should  not  have  been  in  this  manner  transferred 
like  cattle,  to  a  foreign  master,  without  their 
wishes  and  feelings  being  consulted.  These, 
as  well  as  many  others,  are  consequences  for 
which  history  will  hold  Spain  responsible. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops 
from  the  Mexican  territory,  it  is  apprehended 
that  an  insurrection  of  the  rural  working  class- 
es and  the  Indians  will  follow,  the  central 
Government  having  evinced  so  many  nroofe  of 
imbecility  and  cowardice,  that,  at  a  distance, 
its  authority  is  held  in  contempt.  Several  out- 
breaks on  the  part  of  the  aborigines  have  al- 
ready taken  place ;  and  if  matters  go  on,  as 
there  b  every  likelihood  they  will,  the  Mexican 
Gt>vemment  may  have  to  invite  the  invaders 
to  return  and  protect  them.  Those  political 
convulsions  and  transfon^ations  so  remarkable 
and  so  frequent  in  the  republics  of  Spanish 
America,  are  likely  to  become  more  serious  in 
the  northern  division  than  they  have  been  else- 
where. Among  the  Indians  of  Yucatan,  there 
seems  to  be  a  desperate  resolution  to  reconquer 
that  inheritance,  of  which  they  were  dispos- 
sessed more  than  three  hundred  years  ago ;  to 
undertake  which,  they,  no  doubt,  feel  encour- 
aged by  the  late  pusillanimons  conduct  of  the 
Mexicans.  Their  bands  daily  increase  in 
strength  and  audacity,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  appearances,  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  war 
of  extermination.  A  new  harvest  is  thus  pre- 
paring for  the  United  States,  whose  warriors, 
as  before  remarked,  may  be  called  back  as  pro- 
tectors to  the  helpless  descendants  of  Cortez. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  Washington,  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  arrangements  for  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  are  in  a  state 
of  progress.  These  territories  are  to  be  or- 
ganized into  separate  States,  with  governors, 
judges,  secretaries,  and  so  forth.  This  done, 
all  the  available  population  will  be  pushed  in 
those  several  directions ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  .new  acquisitions  will,  ere  long, 
swarm  with  adventurers.  Moreover,  new  pro- 
jects arising  out  of  this,  are  under  consider^ 
ation,  having  for.  their  object  to  secure  to  the 
United  States  a  virtual  control  over  the  Pacific. 
Upper  California  contains  the  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbors  of  San  Biego,  San  Francisco,  and 
Monterey, — ^the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  re- 
semble the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples.  From  this 
point  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  new  line  of  navi- 
gation to  China,  to  be  called  the  '*  Great  Cii^ 
cle  Route,"  in  connection  with  the  steamers 
which  already  ply  between  Chile  and  Panama ; 
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and  a  contract  has  in  consequence  been  en- 
tered into  for  establishing  a  line,  which,  passing 
from  Panama  to  the  Columbia  River,  shall 
touch  at  Monterey. 

A  railroad  from  Savannah  and  Charleston,  to 
Memphis,  is  already  completed,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  Monterey  the  distance  is  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  If  a  line  of  steamers  be  estab- 
lished to  Shanghae;  and  the  railroad  opened  to 
Monterey,  it  is  calculated  that  the  rich  produc- 


tions of  China  and  Japan  would  reach  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  in  thirty  days,  and  in 
little  more  than  half  that  time  be^  wafted  to 
Europe.  Thus  Brother  Jonathan  has  good 
cause  to  speak  of  the  destiny  of  the  Union  as 
**  one  of  glorious  promise ;  "  and  it  will  be 
through  no  restraints  imposed  upon  his  ambi- 
tion by  the  force  of  principle,  if  he  &il  to  real- 
ize it. — Fraser*8  magcaine. 


Translated  for  the  Daguerreotjrpe. 

SHOEXlAKEilS  AND  TAILORS. 


As  unfortunatelv  it  is  no  longer  the  &shion 
to  go  barefoot  ana  naked,  we  are  doomed  to 
the  misfortune  of  having  shoemakers  and 
tailors ;  and  these  shoemidcers  and  tailors  are 
unhappily  taken  from  our  own  kind,  the  genu$ 
man. 

What  is  a  shoemaker  ?  and  what  is  a  tailor? 
Answer :  A  shoemaker  is  a  man  who  makes  a 
shoe  or  a  boot  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  it 
should  not  be  made.  And  a  ttulor  is  a  man 
who  makes  a  pair  of  pantaloons  or  a  coat  ex- 
actly as  it  should  not  be  made. 

What  do  you  mean  by  '*  exactly  as"  ? 

Answer:  1.  The  shoemaker.  One  would 
think  that  the  boot  fihould  be  made  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  foot.  By  no  means ;  it  is 
not  made  according  to  the  shape  of  the  foot. 
Why  not '?  Because  the  fihoemaker  knows  bet- 
ter ;  he  has  learned  his  trade  on  purpose  to 
know  better.  He  has  learned  to  make  the 
boot  so  that  it  shall  have  a  different  shape  from 
that  of  the  foot ;  and  he  has  further  learned 
to  make  it  so  that  it  shall  pinch  the  foot,  and 
be  so  long  as  to  be  constantly  tripping  against 
obstacles.  The  shoemaker's  great  aim  is  to 
make  the  boot  very  tight  on  the  instep,  and 
very  narrow  at  the  toes.  And  for  this  oe  has 
good  reasons.  As  the  boot  is  several  inches 
longer  than  the  foot,  the  foot  would  crowd  into 
the  fore  part  of  the  boot,  and  thus  leave  the 
heel  empty ;  andHhis  would  make  walking  even 
more  toilsome,  than  it  is  already  through  the 
unnece^^sary  length  of  the  boot.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  evil,  the  good  shoemaker  has  learned 
to  make  the  boot  very  tight  on  the  instep,  just 
where  the  largo  veins  are  situated,  in  order 
that  it  may  pmch  there  very  hard,  and  so 
make  the  boot  sit  close  to  the  foot.  But  he  is 
not  content  with  this ;  his  care  extends  to  the 
whole  foot,  and  he  contrives  therefore  that  the 


boot  shall  sit  quite  tight  all  round.  In  this 
manner  he  accomplishes  two  purposes ;  in  the 
first  place,  any  sharp  pebbles,  upon  which  one 
may  happen  to  treaa,  are  felt  much  more 
acutely ;  and  secondly,  the  foot  is  so  thor- 
oughly confined,  that  all  perspiration,  which 
is  troublesomo  and  unhealthy,  is  avoided. 
Nay,  there  is  a  third,  and  that  a  very  desirable 
consequence ;  for  by  this  means  the  shoemaker 
is  enabled  to  make  the  sole  of  the  boot  as  nar- 
row as  he  pleases,  as  narrow  as  the  back  of  a 
knife.  This  not  only  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  boot,  but  is  likewise  favorable  to  con- 
venience and  security  in  walking.  But  shoe- 
makers, not  satisfied  with  learning  their  trade, 
wished  also  to  be  inventive ;  and,  see !  in  a 
happy  fit  of  inspiration,  they  invented  corns. 
The  simple  means  which  they  employed  for 
this  purpose,  was  to  make  the  boot  as  narrow 
as  possible  across  the  toes ;  it  has  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

In  short,  the  shoemaker  is  a  fellow-creature 
who  is  not,  what  as  shoemaker  he  ought  to  be, 
or  who  is,  what  as  shoemaker  he  ought  not 
to  be. 

2.  The  Tailor.  The  tailor  is  a  man  who 
does  with  regard  to  clothes,  exactly  as  the 
shoemaker  does  with  regard  to  shoes.  For  the 
tailor  is  also  a  shoemaker,  since  the  shoemaker 
is  nothing  but  a  tailor.  The  shoemaker  is  a 
maker  of  clothes  for  the  feet,  as  the  tailor  is  a 
maker  of  clothes  for  the  body.  The  maker  of 
clothes  for  the  body  proceeds,  accordingly,  on 
the  very  same  principles  as  the  maker  of 
clothes  for  the  feet ;  and  his  first  rule  is  to 
make  the  clothes  of  a  different  shape  from  the 
parts  of  the  body  for  which  they  are  intended, 
if  the  tailor  has  to  make  a  vest,  he  is  sure  to 
have  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  the  back 
of  the  neck  uncovered,  because  it  is  a  princi- 
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pie  which  ho  has  learned,  that  the  purpose  of 
a  garment  is,  not  to  serve  as  a  covering,  bnt 
only  to  be  an  ornament  or  a  caprice.  If  the 
tailor  has  to  wake  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  he  will 
prove  that  ho  is  a  true  tailor  by  making  them 
cut  in  as  tightly  as  possible  where  the  body  is 
widest,  and  as  wide  as  possible  round  the  thin- 
nest part  of  the  ankles,  so  that  they  take  the 
form  of  a  bell.  If  the  tailor  has  to  make  a 
coat,  he  does  just  the  same  as  with  the  panta- 
loons; round  the  hips,  where  the  body  is 
broad,  he  makes  it  as  narrow  as  possible,  and 
across  the  chest,  where  the  body  is  narrow,  as 
wide  as  possible.  In  a  word,  the  well-taught 
shoemaker  and  the  well-taught  tailor  have  the 
same  fundamental  principle ;  and  that  princi- 
ple consists  in  this,  that  boots  and  clothes  are 
not  made  for  a  covering,  nor  for  a  protection 
against  the  weather ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  to 
dve  to  the  body  quite  a  different  shape  from 
that  which  nature,  in  her  ignorance,  has  given ; 
and,  secondly,  to  produce,  by  means  of  style, 
form,  and  color,  an  agreeable  and  picturesque 
appearance.  It  is  tho  business  of  shoemaker 
and  tailor  to  correct,  by  their  art,  the  errors  of 
nature.  And  the  mortal  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge thb  self-evident  truth,  is  short-sight- 
ed, obstinate,  mad,  a  barbarian  or  a  rebel,  or 
all  these  put  together. 

Symptoms  of  rebellion  have  also  been  dis- 
cerned amons  certain  persons  who  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  complain  of  the  shape  of 
gloves.  These  wretched  individuals  have  so 
far  forgotten  themselves,  as  to  think  it  absurd 
that  there  should  be  an  interval  of  an  inch  or 
two  between  the  sleeve  and  the  glove,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  little  button  on  the 
glove,  and  that  one  should  be  obliged  to  carry 


a  little  instrument  in  one's  pocket,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting  this  little  button  into  the  but- 
ton-hole. But  these  poor  people  have  only  made 
themselves  ridiculous,  since  the  glove-maker 
has  proved  to  them,  that  nature  has  been  so 
stupid  as  to  make  the  human  hand  much  too 
large,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  his  business  to 
contrive  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
band  shall  appear  much  smaller  and  shorter 
than  it  really  is.  And  in  this  point  of  view  it 
does  not  signify  whether  the  hand  and  wrist 
are  partly  exposed  (as  is  now  inevitable)  to 
the  sun  and  ndn,  or  not. 

What  shall  we  say  to  all  this  ?  Are  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  our  benefactors,  deserring 
of  our  gratitude?  or  shall  we  say  that  they  are 
our  enemies,  our  tormentors,  who  injure  our 
/health,  a»d  make  caricatures  of  us,  and  de- 
serve to  be  expelled  from  society  ? 

That  would  be  a  severe  punishment,  but 
hardly  too  much  so,  if  we  reflect  that  there  are 
persons  who  have  lived  three  score  years  and 
cannot  remember  ever,  in  their  whole  lives,  to 
have  had  a  single  garment,  or  a  single  pair  of 
boots  which  they  could  wear  with  comfort; 
and  that  there  are  many  who  have  twenty  or 
thirty  pairs,  and  not  one  that  is  convenient. 

We  will  conclude  with  two  questions. 

Is  there  an  instance  of  a  shoemaker  having 
made  a  pair  of  boots,  or  a  tailor  an  article  of 
dress,  wnich  gave  entire  satisfaction  at  the  first 
trial  ?     Not  one. 

Is  there  an  instance  of  a  shoemaker  or  a 
tailor,  who  received  a  boot  or  an  article  of 
dress  as  a  pattern,  and  was  told  to  make  a  new 
pair  or  a  new  coat  exactly  like  it,  and  did  as  he 
was  told  ?    Not  one  can  be  adduced. 

Humoriti. 


Translated  for  the  DaguerreotTpe. 
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There  is  a  story  connected  with  "  W.  von 
Humboldt's  Letters  to  a  (female)  Friend," 
which  have  recently  been  published.  In  the 
year  1788,  Humboldt,  who  was  then  a  student 
at  Gottingen,  spnt  a  few  days  at  Pyrmont, 
and  there  met  the  daughter  of  a  country  cler- 
gyman. They  were  both,  for  their  age,  some- 
what seriously  inclined,  and  during  three  days 
interchanged  ideas  and  sentiments  in  the 
groves  and  vallevs  of  Pyrmont.  The  young 
man  was  then  obliged  to  return  to  the  seat  of 
the  muses.     The  deep  and  extensive  studies 


which  he  pursued,  the  bustle  of  Uie  city, 
the  revolution,  confidential  intercourse  with  all 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  nation,  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  busy  political  life,  which  raised  him 
to  the  post  of  ambassador  in  several  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  to  the  highest  offices  io 
his  own  countiy, — all  this  effaced  for  a  time 
the  recollection  of  the  simple  country  girl. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  her :  she  possessed 
nothing  to  recall  him  to  her  mind,  except  a 
leaf  in  her  album,  on  which  were  written 
these   words:  ''A  feeling  for  the  true,  the 
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good,  and  the  beautiful,  ennobles  the  nund> 
and  brings  bliss  to  the  heart ;  but  what  is  even 
this  feeling  without  a  sympathetic  soul,  with 
which  one  may  share  it?  Never  was  I  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  senti- 
ment, as  in  the  present  moment,  when  I  am 
about  to  part  from  you."  This  token  she 
preserved  throughout  all  the  reverses  of  for- 
tune which  assailed  her.  Separated,  while 
yet  young  and  childless,  from  a  husband  of 
uncongenial  disposition,  she  lost,  through  the 
influence  of  the  French  revolution,  a  large 
part  of  her  little  property,  which  she  had  lent 
to  the  government  of  Brunswick  in  its  hour 
of  need,  and  the  repayment  of  which  she 
sought  in  vain,  although  she  held  an  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  Duke's  handwriting.  She 
had  no  one  to  plead  for  her.  Suddenly  she 
resolved  to  recall  herself  to  the  recoUecUon  of 
him  whom  she  had  never  forgotten.     He  was 


at  that  time  the  ambassador  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Prussia  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  The  leaf  from  her  album  served, 
after  a  lapse  of  six-and-twenty  years,  to  iden- 
tify her ;  she  acknowledged  candidly  that  he 
had  '*  awakened  in  her  neart  the  feelings  of 
first  love,  a  love  which  was  as  pure  and  spirit- 
ual as  it  always  is  with  the  young  and  noble. 
Her  heart  tells  her  that  the  Prussian  statesman 
is  still  the  same  as  was  the  youth  Humboldt. 
A  lofty  station  and  brilliant  success  may  be 
dangerous  to  many ;  but  noble  natures  attain 
perfection  equally  in  the  sunshine  of  prosper- 
ity, and  in  the  shades  of  misfortune." 

She  was  not  deceived.  Humboldt,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  received  her  letter,  sent 
her  an  answer  full  of  tenderness  and  devotion, 
and  thus  commenced  the  correspondence  now 
published,  which  onlv  ceased  with  the  death 
of  that  great  and  good  man. — Jakreszeiten. 


COLLECTANEA. 


INDIAN  TASTS  FOR   STATUART. 

At  Luckpoo,  according  to  Dr.  Hofimeister, 
(a  review  of  whose  travels  in  India  has 
appeared  in  the  Daguerreotype),  the  people 
have  quite  a  mania  for  statues,  a  dozen  of 
which,  collected  without  any  attempt  at  design 
or  classification,  may  be  seen  at  every  comer. 
They  are  all  of  the  size  of  life,  and  the  choice 
is  evidently  left  to  the  manufacturer,  who, 
from  copies  of  some  antique  French  originals, 
supplies  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  English 
soldiers,  a  Neptune  or  a  gladiator,  poodles, 
lions,  and  other  animals.  Sometimes  you  see 
busts  of  Jean  Jaques  Bousseau,  d' Alembert,  or 
Napoleon,  between  fauns  and  the  monsters  of 
Indian  mythology.  But  that  which  makes 
these  cheft-d^cBUvres  of  sculpture  yet  more 
remarkable,  is  the  custom  of  coloring  with 
thick  black  paint  the  hair,  the  eyes,  and  the 
feet;  a  Venus  de  Medicis  adorned  in  this 
manner  was  particularly  charming. 


LIBERTY   OV   TU£   PRESS   IN   OERMANT. 

The  **  sovereign  people  "  of  Altenburg  re- 
cently determined,  in  a  popular  assembly,  not 
to  suffer  the  '*  Dorfzeitung  "  and  the  *'  Deut- 
sche allgcmeine  Zcitung"  to  come  into  the 
town,  because  they  had  contained  some  articles 
displeasing  to  their  republican  Majesties.  So 
much  for  the  newly  acquired  Gorman  liberty 
of  the  press ! 


THB  SILK  TRADE. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  France  are  likely, 
and  that  soon,  to  lead  to  a  most  important  event 
—  namely,  the  removal  of  the  fancy  silk  trade 
from  Paris  and  Lyons  to  England.  The 
apparent  impossibility  of  conducting  either 
this  or  any  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ment with  safety  and  profit  to  the  capital- 
ists, has  already  (but  only  as  many  had  an- 
ticipated) turned  the  serious  attention  of  some 
French  houses  engaged  in  the  fiincy  silk  trade 
to  look  out  for  some  other  locality,  where  their 
operations  can  be  carried  on  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Communbts.  In  proof  of  this, 
there  are  now  parties  in  Coventry  and  Man- 
chester, and  no  doubt  in  London,  recently 
arrived  from  Paris  and  Lyons  as  pioneers ;  and, 
from  information  that  may  be  relied  upon, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  several 
establishments  will  forthwith  be  removed  to  Eng- 
land —  but  which  will,  in  all  nrobability,  for 
the  present  be  at  Coventry,  tnough  I^ndon 
and  Manchester  cannot  possibly  fail  to  partici- 
pate greatly  in  the  benefits  which  this  movement 
is  sure  to  create.  The  Parisian  and  Lyonese 
workmen  will  then  learn,  by  bitter  experience, 
if  in  no  other  way,  that  capitalists  who  have 
anything  to  lose  will  not  permit  the  interfer- 
ence and  dictation  of  Communists  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  business  shall  be  conducted.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  silk  trade  of  Eu- 
rope will  permanently  settle  in  England. 

Leeds  Mercury, 
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Collectanea. 


A  HELP  TO  ENERGY. 


To-day  I  found  myself  compelled  to  do 
something  which  was  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
and  which  I  had  long  deferred:  I  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  my  "  grand  expedient*'  in  order  to 
conquer  my  aversion.  You  will  laugh  when 
I  tell  you  what  this  is ;  but  I  find  it  a  power- 
ful aid  in  great  things  as  well  as  small.  The 
truth  is,  there  are  few  men  who  are  not  some- 
times capricious,  and  yet  oftener  vacillating. 
Finding  that  I  am  not  better  than  others  in 
this  respect,  I  invented  a  remedy  of  my  own, 
a  sort  01  artificial  resolutiofi  respecting  things 
which  are  difficult  of  performance — a  means 
of  securing  that  firmness  in  myself  which  I 
might  otherwise  want,  and  which  man  is  gen- 
erally obliged  to  sustain  by  some  external  prop. 
My  device,  then,  is  this  : — I  give  my  word  of 
honor  most  solemnly  to  myself  to  do,  or  to  leave 
undone,  this  or  that.  I  am  of  course  exceed- 
ingly cautious  and  discreet  in  the  use  of  this 
expedient,  and  exercise  great  deliberation 
before  I  resolve  upon  it ;  but  when  once  it  is 
done,  even  if  I  afterwards  think  I  have  been 
precipitate  or  mistaken,  I  hold  it  to  bo  per- 
fectly irrevocable,  whatever  inconveniences  I 
foresee  likely  to  result.  And  I  feel  great  sat- 
isfaction and  tranquillity  in  being  subject  to 
such  an  immutable  law.  If  I  were  capable  of 
breaking  In  after  such  mature  consideration,  I 
should  lose  all  respect  for  myself;  and  what 
man  of  sense  would  not  prefer  death  to  such  an 
alternative? — Tour  of  a  Chrman  Prince, 


A  NEAPOLITAN  SCHOOL  BOOK  IN  THE  VSAB  1846. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Adolph  Stahr,  in  a  recently 
published  work,  (A  Year  in  Italy  ;  Olden- 
burg, 1848,)  that  in  the  year  1846  ho  found 
in  use,  in  the  public  school  of  Sorento,  a  work 
which  professed  to  be  a  translation  of  the  well- 
known  French  school  book,  '*  Abrege  dt 
toutes  les  scienceg"  (Berlin,  1794  !),  but  exe- 
cuted in  the  year  1839,  and  bearing  the  an- 
nouncement, "  Edizione  nuvao,  miglioraia, 
corretta  ed  accresdutta.^^  A  large  part  of 
this  book  is  taken  up  with  heraldry,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  difiTerent  European  orders.  In 
the  department  of  history  it  is  very  defective. 
Under  the  head  of  Germany  is  described,  as 
still  existing,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  with 
its  ten  circles  and  seven  electors,  with  emperor 
and  diet  sitting  at  Regcnsburg,  and  Francis 
I.  as  ruling  emperor.  !But  on  another  page, 
all  the  electors  have  disappeared  except  one, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kingdom.  The  Sultan,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  are 
cited  as  absolute  sovereigns.     Portugal  is  still 


in  possession  of  the  beautiful  province  of  Bra- 
zil ;  and  Spain  owns  the  Southern  part  of 
America,  and  is  in  receipt  of  the  rich  treasures 
of  Peru.  Greece  has  no  independent  exist- 
ence; and  the  power  of  the  Sultan  in  that 
country  is  a  "potenza  formidabile!  "  We 
can  easily  believe  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
made  by  Adolph  Stahr,  in  another  place,  that 
since  the  year  1821  public  education  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  has  retrograded  eighty 
years. 


EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

In  no  partof  the  world  is  education  so  univer- 
sal as  it  is  in  China.  In  such  estimation  is  liter- 
ature held,  that  literary  attainments  form  the 
only  passport  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  Each  province  is  furnished  with  officers 
appointed  to  examine  claimants  or  aspirants  to 
state  preferment,  who  go  their  circuits  twice 
in  eacm  year.  Each  candidate  must  submit  to 
repeated  examinations  previous  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  placed  upon  the  books  for  prefer- 
ment. When  a  man  nas  reached  the  highest 
class  of  literary  attainment,  he  is  examined  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  and  if  approved  of  by 
him,  he  attains  the  highest  honors.  It  would 
appear  that  genius  or  originality  is.  not  so  much 
admired  in  China  as  memory.  The  power  of 
reciting  the  greatest  number  of  the  sayings  of 
their  ancient  sages,  is  considered  the  acmd 
of  learning.  Every  literary  honor  confers 
the  rank  of  a  mandarin  on  its  pos.ses80r ;  and 
each  grade  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
dress.  Although  honors  are  not  hereditary 
(even  the  emperor  selects  whom  he  pleases, 
as  his  successor,  from  the  royal  blood,)  yet 
the  descendants  of  men  of  learning  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect.  In  proof  of  this, 
the  descendants  of  Confucius,  who  died  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  consideration  by  all  classes, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  coolee.  So 
highly  is  learning  prized,  that,  very  frequently, 
deceased  ancestors  are  ennobled,  in  compliment 
to  the  attainments  of  their  descendants. 

Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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A  PINT  OF  ALE  AND  A  NEWSPAPER. 

How  strangely  the  value  of  different  things 
is  estimated  in  some  minds !  A  few  grains  of 
toasted  barley  are  wetted,  and  the  juice 
squeezed  into  a  little  water,  with  a  taste  of  the 
leaves  of  the  hop  plant — the  value  of  both 
being  too  small  to  be  calculated  ;  and  a  very 
slight  tax  is  laid  upon  the  mixture,  which 
costs  also  so  little  labor  as  hardly  to  be  reck- 
oned in  our  coinage.    A  pint  of  this  sells,  re- 
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tail,  for  fourpence ;  and  if  of  good  flavor,  it  is 
reckoned  cheap  and  well  worth  the  money  ;  and 
60  it  is.  It  is  drunk  off  in  a  minute  or  two — 
it  is  gone.  On  the  same  table  on  which  this 
was  served  lies  a  newspaper,  the  mere  white 
sheet  of  which  cost  one  penny-farthing,  and 
the  duty  thereon  one  penny,  with  no  deduc- 
tions for  damaged,  crooked,  or  overprinted 
copies,  made  ready  for  sale,  and  charged,  too, 
with  carriage  from  mills  and  stamp  office  at  a 
distance ;  and  it  is  covered  with  half  a  million 
of  t^pes,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  pounds  for  itself  and 
other  sheets  printed  at  the  same  ofBce  the 
same  day ;  and  this  sells  for  no  more  than  the 
pint  of  ale,  the  juice  of  a  little  malt  and  hops ! 
And  yet  after  one  person  has  enjoyed  it,  af- 
fording him  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  useful  thoughts  on  all  that  interests  him 
'as  «  man  and  a  citizen,  it  remains  to  be  enjoyed 
by  scores  of  others  in  the  same  town  or  else- 
where ;  and  it  promotes  trade  and  finds  em- 
ployment, and  markets  for  goods,  and  cautions 
against  fnxids  and  accidents,  and  subjects  for 
conversation ;  and  there  are  some  who  think 
this  article  dear,  though  the  swiftly-gone  bar- 
ley-water is  paid  for  cheerfully.  How  is  this  ? 
is  the  body  a  better  paymaster  than  the  mind, 
and  are  things  of  the  moment  more  prized  than 
things  of  moment?  Is  the  transient  tickling 
of  the  stomach  of  more  consequence  than  the 
miprovement  of  the  mind,  and  the  information 
that  is  essential  to  rationd  beings  ?  If  things 
had  their  real  value,  would  not  the  newsoaper 
be  worth  many  pints  of  the  best  ale  ? — lAver- 
pool  Mercury, 

TALHUDICAL     ALLEGORY.   THK     SPIBIT     OF 

SOLOMON. 

A  venerable  old  man  toiled  through  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  cultivating  his 
field  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  strewing,  with 
his  own  band,  the  promising  seeds  into  the 
fruitful  lap  of  the  yielding  earth.  Suddenly 
there  stood  before  him,  under  the  shade  of  a 
huge  linden  tree,  a  divine  vision.  The  old 
man  was  struck  with  amazement.  "  I  am 
Solomon,"  spoke  the  phantom  in  a  friendlv 
voice ;  "  what  are  you  doing  here,  old  man  ? 
'*  If  yon  are  Solomon,"  replied  the  old  man, 
'*how  can  you  ask  this?  In  my  youth  you 
sent  me  to  the  ant ;  I  saw  its  occupation,  and 
learned  from  that  insect  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  gather.  What  I  then  learned,  I  am  follow- 
ing out  to  this  hour."  "  You  have  only  learn- 
ed half  your  lesson,"  resumed  the  spirit.  "  Go 
again  to  the  ant,  and  learn  from  that  animal  to 
rest  in  the  winter  of  your  life,  and  to  enjoy 
what  you  have  gathered  up." — Jewuh  Ohronr 
ide. 


BEWAUDS   OV  LITEBATUAE. 

Stowe,  the  famous  historian,  devoted  his 
life  and  exhausted  his  patrimony  in  the  study 
of  English  antiquities;  he  travelled  on  foot 
throughout  the  kingdom,  inspecting  all  the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  rescuing  what  he 
could  from  the  dispersed  libraries  of  the  mon- 
asteries. His  stupendous  collections,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  still  exist,  to  provoke  the 
feeble  industry  of  literary  loiterers.  He  felt 
through  life  the  enthusiasm  of  study,  and  seated 
in  his  monkish  library,  living  with  the  dead 
more  than  with  the  living,  he  was  still  a  stu- 
dent of  taste ;  for  Spenser,  i1ae  poet,  visited 
the  library  of  Stowe,  and  the  first  good  edition 
of  Chaucer  was  made  so  chiefly  by  the  labors 
of  our  ^  author.  Late  in  life,  worn  out  by 
study  and  the  cares  of  poverty,  neglected  by 
that  proud  metropolis  of  which  he  had  been 
the  historian,  yet  nis  good  humor  did  not  de- 
sert him ;  for  being  a£9icted  with  sharp  pains 
in  his  aged  feet,  he  observed  that  **  his  afflic- 
tion lay  in  that  part  which  formerly  he  made 
so  much  of."  Many  a  mile  had  he  wandered, 
many  a  pound  had  he  yielded,  for  those  trea- 
sures of  antiquities  which  had  exhausted  his 
fortune,  and  with  which  he  had  formed  works 
of  great  public  utility.  It  was  in  his  eightieth 
year  that  Stowe  at  length  received  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  which  will 
appear  to  us  of  a  verv  extraordinary  nature. 
He  was  so  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  that 
he  petitioTied  James  I.  for  a  license  to  collect 
alms  for  himself,  "  as  a  recompense  for  his 
labor  and  travel  of  forty-Jive  years  in  setting 
forth  the  Chronicles  of  England,  and  eight 
years  taken  up  in  the  survey  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminister,  towards  his  relief, 
now  in  his  old  age,  having  left  his  former 
means  of  living,  and  only  employed  himself 
for  the  service  and  good  of  his  country."  Let- 
ters patent  under  the  great  seal  were  granted. 
After  a  penurious  commendation  of  Stowe's 
labors,  he  is  permitted  "  to  gather  the  benevo- 
lence of  well  disposed  people  within  this  realm 
of  England ;  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms 
of  all  our  loving  subjects."  TheM  letters  pa- 
tent were  to  be  published  by  the  clergy  from 
their  pulpits:  they  produced  so  little  that 
they  were  renewed  for  another  twelvemonth ; 
one  entire  parish  in  the  Ci^  contributed  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  I  Such,  then,  was  the 
patronage  received  by  Stowe,  to  be  a  licensed 
beggar  throughout  the  kingdom  for  a  twelve- 
month !  Such  was  the  public  remuneration  of 
a  man  who  had  been  useful  to  his  nation,  but 
not  to  himself  I  — 

Hogg^s  Weekly  Instructor. 


LITERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne  NEW  Satellite  of  Satubn. — Tbe  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  scientific  discoy- 
eries  are  made  at  one  time  by  different  persons, 
independently  of  each  other,  has  often  been 
matter  of  note.  In  speculation,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  sncn  coincidences  are  like- 
ly, for  many  heads  are  at  work  upon  the  same 
stage  of  knowledge  ;  and  since  it  is  thus  toler- 
ably certain,  that  when  the  hour  is  come,  the 
man  will  be  at  his  post,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  two  or  more  may  make  an  advance  to- 
gether, or  nearly  so.  But  in  a  matter  of  pure 
observation,  and  in  a  field  in  which  there  is  no 
essential  reason  for  there  being  two  laborers  at 
the  same  moment,  the  coincidence  is  more 
striking.  By  letters  from  America,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  detected 
the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Lassell,  that  the  steps  of  the 
two  discoveries  run  together  thus : — 


Mk.  lambl. 

Sept.  16.— 


Sfpt.  18.  —  ObMi-fM  two 
•tan  near  Satam,  of  which 
he  WBB  ooable  to  detennine 
which  was  lapetua,  the  aat- 
•lUte  he  waa  looking  for. 
Makes  a  cartful  diagram  of 
the  aystem  and  ndj^boring 
atari. 

&!»<•  19- —  Brtal>U8bea  that 
both  atars  share  the  motion 
of  the  planet  — that  one  is 
Impetus,  and  the  oyiar  %  new 


Ma.  BoHD. 
Sept.  16.— Notices  a  small 
frtar  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
the  ring  between  Titan  and 
lapetos.  Regards  it  ks  acci- 
dental, bat  records  its  esti- 
mated  position  with  rq^ard  to 
Saturn. 

Sevt.  18.— Notioea  the  same 
object,  and  measuras  again. 
more  carefuUyy  but  still 
"  scarcely  auspected  Ita  real 
nature." 


Sppf.  19.  — nnds  that  the 
new  otject  partakes  in  the 
retrograde  moUon  of  Saturn, 
—and  establishes  tbe  satel- 
ttte. 


It  thus  appears  that  there  is  no  priority  in 
either  observer,  as  to  the  first  suspicion  that 
the  new  star  was  a  satellite.  Mr.  ^nd  had 
seen  it  on  the  16th,  but  regarded  it  as  accident- 
al, and  did  not  then  even  make  that  "  care- 
ful "  measure  which  he  thought  it  right  to  do 
on  the  18th. 

On  this  satellite,  our  opinion  is,  that  the 
English  ought  to  say  it  was  discovered  by 
Bond  and  ^Gtssell — ^the  Americans  by  Lassell 
and  Bond.  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Lassell, 
Hyperion,  will  probably  not  be  objected  to. — 


Thk  Planet  Neptune. — ^Very  few  words 
will  suffice  in  the  way  of  remark  on  the  con- 
troversy which  terminates  with  M.  Leverrier's 
paper.  Our  readers  may  be  satisfied,  in  spite 
of  newspaper  articles,  that  the  faith  of  all  who 
can  understand  the  researches  of  MM.  Levei^ 
rier  and  Adams  never  has  been  unsettled  for 
one  moment  by  the  puny  attempts  at  the  anni- 


hilation of  their  result.  And,  moreover,  those 
of  them  who  have  the  least  possible  knowledge 
of  astronomical  processes  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  successes  of  that  science 
have  been  achieved,  may  see  some,  at  least,  of 
the  force  of  M.  Leverrier's  reply.  It  is  for 
those  who  affirm  that  Neptune  is  not  the  planet 
which  produced  the  unexplained  motions  of 
Uranus  to  find  out  the  one  which  does.  The 
field  is  open  before  them ;  let  them  take  the 
discordances,  separate  the  part  of  them  due 
to  Neptune — ^for  Neptune  exists,  and  must 
produce  some  effect — treat  the  remainder  as 
Leverrier  and  Adams  did,  and  tell  in  what 
region  of  the  heavens  their  planet  is  to  be 
looked  for.  There  may  be  other  planets  be- 
yond Neptune  to  which  some  small  part  of  the 
unexplained  motions  may  be  due.  But  our 
readers  may  rest  well  assured  that  the  existing 
Neptune  produces  the  great  bulk  of  all  that 
was  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  direct  problem  of  gravitation  was  New- 
ton's :  given,  a  system  of  planets  and  the  law 
of  mutual  attraction :  required,  the  resulting 
motions  of  the  system.  The  inverse  problem 
— given,  unexplained  motions :  required,  the 
orbit,  &c.  of  the  planet  which  produces  them — 
is  that  of  Leverrier  and  Adams.  Our  readers 
must  not  imagine  that  Newton  was  able  at 
once  to  produce  to  the  world  a  finished  expla- 
nation. The  mathematics  of  his  time,  even 
such  as  he  had  made  them,  did  not  suffice  to 
show  that  his  law  of  attraction  would  produce 
all  observed  motions.  .The  inverse  problem 
has  started  as  successfully  as  the  direct  one, — 
which  is  due  to  the  augmented  powers  of  an- 
alysis :  inverse  problems  are  always  more  dif- 
ficult than  direct  ones.  When  Clairaut  turned 
his  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  moon,  finding 
that  Newton  had  not  been  able  to  account  for 
more  than  half  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee 
—or  the  change  of  place  in  the  heavens  of  the 
point  at  which  she  is  fiirthest  from  the  earth — 
he  was  at  first  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  law 
of  attraction  was  inaccurately  expressed.  Had 
he  jumped  at  this  conclusion,  and  assailed  the 
Newtonian  law,  ho  would  have  taken  that  place 
in  the  history  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  which 
we  feel  safe  in  predicting  is  to  be  occupied — 
so  far  as  Neptune  is  concerned — ^by  those  who 
have  called  forth  M.  Leverrier's  exposition. 
But  Clairaut  thought  again,  looked  further 
into  the  problem,  augmented  its  resources ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  Clairaut, 
such  as  we  have  him,  and  author  of  an  exam- 
ple which  we  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  M. 
Babinet. 
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We  understand  tliatProf.  Pierce  has  arriyed 
at  a  new  phase  of  opposition.  His  first  aa- 
sault  was — ^Neptune  la  not  Neptune ;  that  is, 
the  planet  which  hears  that  name  does  not 
perform  the  functions  hj  which  it  was  discov- 
ered. He  has  now  got  as  fax  as — Neptune  is 
Neptune,  but  ought  not  to  have  been  Neptune ; 
the  discoverers  had  no  business  to  find  it  out 
in  the  way  they  did.  On  this  point  we  will 
tell  a  story  which  we  know  to  be  quite  true. 
At  a  certain  boy's  school,  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  a  lad  whose  power  at  marbles  was 
extraordinary ;  he  hit  everything  he  aimed  at. 
A  party  of  his  school-fellows  were  discussing 
his  play.     Says  one  of  them  :  "  I  don't  think 

plays  better  than  any  of  us,  much." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  says  another ;  *'  he  has  a 
knack  of  pimping  ^em  out — but  he  is  not  what 
I  call  a  real  good  player.  ^^  ALeverrier  or  an 
Adams  of  any  size  whatever  is  sure  to  find  a 
Pierce  or  a  Babinet  of  the  same.  If  either 
of  the  latter  will  pimp  out  a  planet,  or  any- 
thing else,  to  begin  with,  we  shall  listen  with 
more  respect  when  we  hear  them  take  success 
to  task,  for  not  being  failure. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bor- 
ren,  in  which  that  lady  reqests  us  to  remind 
our  readers  that  her  claims  to  the  discovery 
that  Neptune  is  not  Neptune^  are  prior  to 
those  of  Prof.  Pierce,  and  referring  to  her 
printed  remarks  on  that  subject.  All  this  is 
perfectly  correct ;  Mrs.  Borren  has  from  the 
commencement  appeared  in  print  against  the 
whole  claims  of  Leverrier  and  Adams.  If  we 
have  not  noticed  her  in  mentioning  Prof. 
Pierce  and  M.  Babinet,  it  is  because  her  writ- 
ings give  us  no  reason  to  infer  that  she  has 
the  knowledge  of  mathematics  necessary  to  any 
one  who  would  be  admitted  among  the  disput- 
ants in  a  question  that  involves  the  use  of  the 
profoundest  analysis. — Athenceum, 


Thk  Copying  Telegraph.  —  Experimental 
triak  have  been  recently  made  of  the  copying 
electric  telegraph  invented  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  intended  to  make  foe- 
timile  copies  of  written  communications,  so 
that  correspondents  in  distant  towns  may  re- 
cognize each  other's  handwriting.  The  exper- 
iments were  made  between  the  Electric  Tcle- 
mph  Company's  branch  station  in  Seymour 
Street  and  Slough,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
I  taining  whether  the  same  amount  of  electric 
'  power  that  works  the  needle  telegraph,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  copying  process.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  result  was  most  satisfactory ; 
and  that  legible  copies  of  messages  written  in 
London  were  received  at  Slough  with  double 
the  rapidity  that  could  be  attained  by  the 
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needle  telegraph.  The  instruments  were  much 
smaller  than  those  that  will  be  employed  in 
regular  work ;  and  we  hear  that  Mr.  JBakewell 
expects  to  be  able  to  transmit  as  many  as  four 
hundred  letters  of  the  alphabet,  per  minute, 
with  a  single  wire.  Independently  of  the  great 
rapidity  of  which  this  means  of  communication 
is  susceptible,  the  copying  telegraph  would 
give  ereater  certainty  to  such  information,  not 
only  because  errors  of  transmission  would  be 
avoided,  but  the  agent,  on  recognizing  the' 
handwriting  of  his  correspondent,  would  act 
with  more  confidence  than  he  can  do  on  re- 
ceiving instructions  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  is  no  proof. — Literary  Gazette, 


Hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat  is  well 
known  and  extensively  practised  in  China,  as 
is  also  the  hatching  of  fish.  The  sale  of  spawn 
for  this  purpose  forms  an  important  branch  of 
trade  in  Coina.  The  fishermen  collect  with 
care,  on  the  margin  and  surface  of  water,  all 
the  gelatinous  matter  that  contains  spawn  of 
fish,  which  is  then  placed  in  an  egg-shell 
(which  has  been  fresh  emptied)  through  a 
small  hole,  which  h  then  stopped,  and  the 
shell  is  then  placed  under  a  sittme  fowl.  In 
a  few  days  the  Chinese  break  the  shell  in 
warm  water,  warmed  by  the  sun.  The  young 
fish  are  then  kept  in  water  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  placed  in  a  pond.     This 

Slan  in  some  measure  counteracts  the  great 
estruction  of  spawn  by  troll-nets,  which  have 
caused  the  extinction  of  many  fisheries. — Med- 
ical Times, 


The  Derry  Sentinel  describes  an  instance 
of  a  phsenomenon  very  rare  in  northern  lati- 
tudes— ^the  apparition  in  the  horizon  which  in 
Italy  is  called  Fata  Morgana,  and  which  in  the 
African  and  Asian  deserts  is  known  as  *'  the 
mirage."  Two  fishermen  were  the  specta- 
tors, out  in  a  boat  on  Lough  Foyle,  off  Qaig- 
ley's  Point.  "  At  about  two  in  the  afternoon 
the  sky  was  of  a  more  than  ordinary  dark  and 
lurid  aspect,  so  much  so  that  the  men  were 
apprehensive  that  there  would  be  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain ;  when  almost  instantaneously  the  clouds 
to  the  westward  parted,  and  an  opening,  as  it 
were,  of  a  reddish  hue,  became  visible,  to 
which  their  attention  was  directed.  Then 
there  appeared  in  the  heavens  a  reeiment  of 
men  in  uniform ;  and  so  minute  was  the  repre- 
sentation, that  the  dresses  of  the  officers  could 
be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  men. 
This  passed  away  in  a  panoramic  manner,  and 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  view  of  two 
large  three-masted  vessels  of  war  under  full 
sail,  which  traversed  the  same  space  as  their 
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predecessors  in  the  seene,  and  at  length  thej 
faded  from  the  sight.  The  mysterious  yision 
was  not,  however,  yet  completed ;  for  their 
wondering  eyes  now  heheld  the  appearance  of 
two  human  forms,  male  and  female,  standing 
with  their  faces  towards  each  other,  as  if  en- 
gaged in  conversation ;  and  so  vivid  was  the 
outline  of  these  figures,  that  they  distinguished 
the  male  from  the  female,  the  former  being 
apparently  clothed  in  a  frock-coat.  This  aeri- 
u  personation  of  humanity  occupied  about  the 
same  space  of  time  as  the  two  first-mentioned. 
This  most  bewildering  scene  was  closed  by  the 
forms  of  a  siv'an  and  a  pea-hen  moving  across 
and  disappearing ;  after  which  the  sky  assumed 
the  sombre  hue  which  it  wore  previous  to  this 
strange  allusion. 


Mr.  Murray  announces  a  new  edition  of 
Pope,  with  notes  by  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker. 
There  is  certainly  room  for  this.  Warburton 
OTerlaid  his  text  with  unnecessary  notes,  and 
unceasing  personalities ;  Warton  emptied  his 
two  Tolumes  of  Essays,  his  own  recollections, 
and  such  cullings  from  Spence  as  he  was  al- 
lowed to  make,  into  the  edition  which  bears 
his  name ;  Mr.  Bowles  added  very  little  to 
Warburton  and  Warton — and  that  little  not 
very  accurately ;  and  very  often,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  in  the  worst  possible  taste ;  while 
Pope's  last  editor,  the  late  William  Boscoe 
of  Liverpool,  only  encumbered  his  author 
with  unnecessary  help  —  addine  tedious  in- 
troductions,   critical     but    undiscriminating, 


to  poems  which  required  only  a  few  pbun 
words  of  introduction.  Every  allusion  in 
Pope  deserves  to  be  understood ;  yet  his  edi- 
tors have  hitherto  done  little  to  explain  hb 
now  obscure,  but  once  well-known  allusions. 
There  is  scarcely  a  line  in  his  Satires  without 
some  covert  reference  to  persons  and  circum- 
stances. Why  should  their  meaning  be  lost,  if 
an  editor  is  able  and  willing  to  help  us  in  un- 
derstanding them?  Mr.  Croker  is  well  versed 
(few  men  more  so)  in  the  literature  and  poli- 
tics of  the  age  of  Pope.  Nor  is  he  witoont 
other  assistances  in  his  new  task.  His  edition 
will  have  the  peculiar  and  important  attrtction 
of  including  one  hundred  ana  seventy-five  un- 
published letters  of  Pope  to  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  to  his  son, 
the  second  Earl  of  Oxford.  This  correnwnd- 
ence,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  is  of 
great  value ;  throwing  important  light  on  that 
dark  passage  in  the  poet's  life,  the  publication 
of  his  correspondence  by  the  notorious  Curll. 
While  writing  on  this  subject,  we  m:^y  mention 
that  the  edition  will  contain  an  unpublished 
series  of  couplets  addressed  to  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer Oxford,  by  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Par- 
nell,  and  Ghiy.  They  form  an  invitation,  on 
one  sheet  of  paper,  asking  the  Lord  Treasorer 
to  throw  his  treasurer's  staff  aside  for  the  night, 
and  join  the  Scriblerus  Club  in  Arbuthnot's 
rooms.  All  the  couplets  are  characteristic, 
and  each  is  in  the  handwriting  of  its  author. 
Swift  signs  himself  "  The  Dean,"  Arbuthnot, 
"  The  Doctor."  What  a  night!  What  an 
autograph  page  1 
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THE  CONVENT  WITCHJ 


JoHANNKS  WiLBELH  Meinuold,  the  authoF 
of  the  Amber  Witch,  of  several  plays,  of  an 
epic,  and  of  a  volume  or  two  of  religious  poems, 
was  bom  on  the  27tb  Feb.  1797,  at  the  village 
of  Retzelkow,  in  the  Island  of  Usedom,  on  the 
coast  of  Pomerania.  His  father,  a  poor  curate, 
was  a  good  scholar,  but  eccentric  in  his  habits. 
At  an  early  age  the  young  Meinhold,  who 
had  never  lived  with,  or  even  seen,  any 
young  people  of  his  own  age,  was  sent  to  the 
provincial  university  of  Greifewald,  with  a  year- 
ly allowance  of  one  hundred  thalers,  or  fifteen 
pounds  sterling,  upon  which  income,  however, 
he  managed  to  become  one  of  the  students 
most  notorious  for  rioting  or  renommtsterei. 
His  dinner  was  provided  for  him  by  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  a  kmd-hearted  inn-keeper  gave 
him  the  run  of  his  hostel  for  suppers,  upon  the 
promise  of  future  payment,  —  a  promise  which 
Ihr.  Meinhold  &itnfully  keptt 

He  seems  to  have  passed  his  examination  in 
his  twentieth  year  (proministerio)  with  suc- 
cess, and  to  have  very  soon  published  some 
S)ems,  which  gained  him  the  approbation  of 
oethe.  He  was  first  appointed  to  a  small 
living  at  Goserow,  a  name  ^uniliar  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Amber  Witch,  and  then  to  that  of 
Crummin,  formerly  a  Cistercian  convent.  Here 
he  passed  sixteen  years,  apparently  the  most 
unhappy  time  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1838-9 
he  composed  the  Amber  Witch,  which,  besides 
its  intrinsic  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  the  modern  school 
of  criticism  in  Germanv.  especially  those  who 
applied  their  skill  to  Biblical  lore. 

Dr.  Meinhold  detests  the  system  adopted  by 
modem  German  philologists,  of  deciding  at 
once  by  mere  verbal  criticism  upon  the  gen- 
uineneiss  or  unauthenticity  of  this  or  that  book 
in  the  Bible.  Ancient  and  modem  history  had 
tauffht  him  to  distrust  the  dicta  of  the  greatest 
critics.  Muretus  palmed  upon  Scaliger  some 
of  his  own  verses  for  those  of  the  ancient 
comic  poet  Trabea.  Erasmus  also,  one  of  the 
learaea  men  of  this  day,  had  fallen  into  like 
blunders.  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  and  Meur- 
taoB,  the  best  critics  of  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation, hold  the  verses  of  ApoUonius  Cellatius 
to  be  genuine.  Dr.  Meinhold,  therefore,  de- 
teimined  to  try  if  he  could  not  mystify  the 

*  Siodonta  von  Borcke,  die  Klosterheze.  An^ 
blxche  Brtilgerin  des  gesammten  henogUchen  Pom- 
mencli0B  Regentenliaus :  heraatgegebeii  von  Wil- 
helm  MdnhoU.  (Sidonia  von  Boreke,  the  Convent 
Witch.) 


learned  world  as  well  as  Muretus ;  and  gave 
out  the  Amber  Witch  as  a  genuine  old  trial 
for  witchcraft.  He  fully  succeeded  in  his 
object ;  and  in  many  German  universities  the 
Amber  Witch  was  indexed  as  a  criminal  law 
book.  Among  others,  the  present  King  of 
Prussia  was  taKen  in,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Mein- 
hold to  discover  the  truth  of  the  story.  This 
produced  a  letter  from  Meinhold,  in  which  he 
confessed  to  the  imposition  ho  had  practised 
upon  the  learned  world.  Frederic  William, 
struck  by  the  talent  displayed  by  the  author, 
offered  to  provide  for  him  at  Berlin ;  but  Mein- 
hold preferred  a  country  life,  as  more  suited 
to  his  simple  tastes,  and  he  now  resides  at 
Rehewinkel,  near  Star^rd,  in  Pomerania. 

Of  all  the  trials  and  executions  for  witch- 
craft in  Germany,  few  have  been  so  famous  as 
that  of  Sidonia  von  Borcke,  who  was  charged 
with  having  employed  her  macic  art  in  the  ex- 
termination of  the  whole  ducal  race  of  Pome- 
rania. Such  was  the  feeling  against  Sidonia, 
and  the  horror  excited  by  her  execution  at  the 
time,  that  contemporary  historians,  like  Mi- 
craelius  and  Rentich,  do  not  mention  her  name 
at  full  length,  but  content  themselves  with 
giving  her  initials  only.  This  was  done  out 
of  regard  to  the  illustrious  family  of  Borcke, 
as  well  as  to  the  duke  Ernest  Ludwig  of  Wol- 
gast,  between  whom  and  Sidonia  the  most  inti- 
mate connection  had  once  existed.  The  Pom- 
eranian nobles,  disgusted  at  the  prospect  of 
an  unequal  mateh  between  Sidonia  and  Ernest 
Ludwig,  forced  the  duke  to  marry  Hedwig  of 
Brunswick.  Sidonia,  in  despair,  then  entered 
the  convent  of  Marienfiiess.  In  the  eightieth 
year  of  her  age,  she  was  seized  by  order  of 
Franciscus,  bbhop  of  Camyn,  the  reigning 
duke  of  Pomerania,  a  bitter  enemy  and  perse- 
cutor of  witches ;  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  noignboring  courts  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  Pomeranian  nobility,  Sidonia  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  Ravcnstone  at  Stettin,  on  the 
19th  August,  1620. 

The  papers  containing  the  details  of  this  trial 

—  for  oioonia  confessed  on  the  rack  all  the 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  laid  to  her  charge 

—  disappeared  for  a  century,  and  were  only 
lately  discovered  in  the  Berlin  Library ;  as 
two  or  three  copies  of  the  depositions  were 
known  to  have  existed,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  one  discovered  by  Berthold  is  the  original 
or  not.  However,  Dr.  Meinhold  has  left  us 
in  the  dark  whether  he  has  used  any  of  these 
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three  depoations,  or  whether  he  has  drawn 
entirely  upon  his  own  imagination. 

In  the  present  tale  the  author  has  displayed 
the  same  remarkable  power  of  minute  detail, 
and  has  retained  the  same  vivid  appearance  of 
truth,  as  in  the  Amber  Witch ;  moreover,  as 
far  as  a  foreigner  can  pretend  to  judge,  Dr. 
Meinhold  has  most  admirably  preserved  the 
old  language  of  the  time.  lie  carries  us  to 
the  small  court  of  Wolgast,  in  Pomerania  :  we 
live  with  the  noisy,  mischievous  junkers,  or 
young  nobles  —  the  old  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, Ulricus  von  Schwerin,  appears  almost  in 
the  flesh  —  we  think  we  can  swear  to  Dr. 
Gorschovios  and  his  catechism :  last,  but  not 
least,  we  are  introduced  to  the  old  Dowager- 
Duchess  Maria  herself,  with  her  ever-recurring 
and  tiresome  stoiy  of  Dr.  Martinus  Luther 
and  her  wedding  ring.  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  married  at  Tor- 
gau  on  the  27th  Februrary,  1636,  to  Phil- 
ip I.  of  Pomerania,  by  Martin  Luther  himself; 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  on  introducing  Sidonia  to  the  court  at 
Wolgast,  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  widow 
duchess'  power  in  the  art  of  boring. 

The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  a  report  drawn 
up  for  the  information  of  Bonslait  XIV.,  by 
Dr.  Theodorus  Plonnies.  This  functionary 
had  been  sent  with  a  roving  commission,  em- 
bracing all  Pomerania,  to  seek  out  and  exam- 
ine those  who  could  give  him  *'  certain  informa- 
tion touching  the  notorious  and  accursed  witch 
Sidonia  von  Borcke,  and  to  bring  the  same 
into  a  connexumy 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Theodorus  Plonnies  starts 
on  his  commission  on  **  the  Thursday  after  the 
visitcUto  Maria,  1629 ; "  and  wherever  he 
goes  he  finds  old  and  young,  noble  and  peas- 
ant—  all  Pomerania,  in  short  —  mourning 
over  the  impending  extinction  of  the  old  prince- 
ly race.  But  twenty  years  previous,  the  family 
consisted  of  six  stalwart  sons :  now  only  one 
was  left  of  a  race,  which  did  not  hold  its  terri- 
toiy  like  other  German  potentates  in  fief  from 
the  emperor,  but  whose  history  as  reigning 
sovereigns  went  back  hundreds  of  years,  until 
it  was  lost  in  the  remote  and  fabulous  times  of 
heathen  mythology. 

Dr.  Theodorus  Plonnies  rides  first  to  Star- 
gard,  a  town  near  the  birthplace  of  our  heroine, 
where  he  hopes  to  hear  something  of  Sidonia, 
although  ninety  years  have  now  elapsed  »nce 
her  birth.  There  he  learns  from  old  Zabel 
Wiese,  mine  host  ("  who  dwells  in  the  Pelzei^ 
strasse^')  that  the  only  man  then  living  who 
can  tavQ  him  any  information  to  be  reli^  up- 
on aoout  her  is  Glaus  Uckerman,  an  old  man 
ninety-two  years  of  age.  In  early  life,  this 
man,  like  the  rest  of  them,  had  run  after  Sido- 


nia. Claus's  memory  fisiils  him  in  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  last  uxty  or  seventy  years 
of  his  life;  but  "what  had  occurred  in  his 
youth  comes  as  glibly  to  his  tongue  as  his  Pet- 
ter  Noster  !  " 

Dr.  Theodorus  Plonnies  aooordingly  goes 
to  Dalow,  a  village  near  Stargard,  and  finds 
old  Olaus  sitting  musing  in  the  chimney-coi^ 
ner,  with  hair  "  as  white  as  driven  snow." 
Dr.  Theodorus  Plonnies  for  some  time  listens 
patiently  to  the  garrulous  old  man,  and  then 
cunningly  turns  the  conversation  upon  the 
subject  of  his  mission,  namely,  upon  Sidonia ; 
and  Claus,  for  two  consecutive  hours,  pours 
out  a  torrent  of  words  without  order  or  con- 
nection, about  her  and  her  father.  This  Dr. 
Theodorus  Plonnies  reduces  into  a  connected 
narrative.  By  this  account  the  junker  Otto 
von  Borcke  appears  to  have  been  a  lawless, 
pestilent  fellow,  and  a  Socinian  to  boot.  On 
one  occasion,  about  Martinmas,  1560,  Otto 
von  Borcke  declared  before  a  large  company 
in  the  middle  of  a  drunken  carouse,  that 

Christ  was  a  man  like  other  folk,  and  it  was  the 
sheer  stupidity  of  men,  tfem,  the  greedy  covet- 
ousness  of  the  parsons,  that  made  him  into  a 
God.  For  this  cause  they  were  not  to  put  their 
trust  in  what  the  canting  hypocrites  of  parsons 
prosed  to  them  of  a  Sunday,  but  make  use  of 
their  own  understandinss  and  of  their  five 
senses.  If  he  had  his  wiu,  he  would,  that  veiy 
day,  send  all  parsons  to  the  deviL 

A  junker  at  table,  one  Claus  Zastrow,  puts 
in  a  KQod  word  for  the  twelve  apostles  who 
left  all  to  follow  their  Lord,  whereupon  Otto 
von  Borcke  said,  ••  if  they  were  not  covetous, 
then  were  they  stupid  devils."  Hereupon  a 
murmur  arose  in  the  hall,  and  the  aforenamed 
Claus  Zastrow  answered,  unabashed,  "  that  he 
wondered,  then,  how  the  twelve  stupid  apoa- 
tles  had  done  more  than  twelve  times  twelve 
wise  men  of  Greece  or  Bome.*'  The  quarrel 
waxes  stronger,  until  Borcke,  apparently  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  argument,  loses  his  tem- 
per, plucks  his  poock  (a  small  dagger  worn 
D^  the  nobles,)  out  of  its  sheath,  and,  before 
his  opponent  could  draw  his  and  defend  him- 
self, throws  him  down  on  a  bench  and  stabe 
him.  Every  one  is  horror  struck  except  Otto 
von  Borcke,  who  laughs  aloud,  boasting  that 
he  will  teach  his  inferiors  to  contend  with  him, 
stamps  on  the  dying  man's  feet  as  they  kick 
convulsively  in  the  Uiroes  of  death,  and,  final- 
ly, spits  in  his  face.  No  one  dares  to  intoF- 
fere ;  Otto  purchjises  immunity  from  the  fiscal 
by  presenting  him  with  a  massive  gold  chain ; 
moreover,  his  great  wealth,  ancient  lineage, 
and  his  reputation  for  utter  recklessness,  are  a 
further  proteetion  to  him.  This  proud  noble's 
chief  pleasure  was  to   encourage  his  lovely 


danehter,  Sidonla,  in  ber  pride  as  a  Bur^ 
una^chloss-ffesessetie  Jungfet^  or  noble  baroni- 
al maiden.      He  gloried  in  asking  tbe  child — 

Whal  did  her  fiither  do  to  hiB  enemies? 
Whereupon  the  maiden  stiffened  her  finger, 
passed  it  over  her  father's  loins,  and  said, 
^  Thus  doeth  he  I "  This  did  delight  her  father, 
who  therenpon  laughed  aloud,  and  inquired, 
**  what  did  Uie  muire  then  do?"  Whereupon 
tlie  child  threw  iierself  upon  her  back,  puUed 
her  face,  rolled  her  eyes  wildly,  bubbled  the 
nltTa  OQt  of  her  month,  and  moved  her  feet  and 
annsconTnlsiTely-.  Hereupon  her  father  lauch- 
ed,  lifted  her  off  the  ground,  and  kissed  her  kps. 

Snch  was  the  education  of  this  joung  eirl, 
a  fitting  preparation  for  her  afteisuu'eer.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  to  add  that  Sidonia's 
fiskther  had  frequently  asked  her  whom  she 
woald  marry ;  and  her  answer  bad  invariably 
been, — 

None  but  a  man  of  equal  birth.  lUe :  Who, 
then,  was  equal  to  her  in  birth  in  all  Pomerania  ? 
lUa:  None  save  the  dukes  of  Pomerania  and 
the  counts  of  Ebersburg,  JUe:  Bight  I  there- 
fore must  you  on  no  account  take  any  other  but 
these. 

The  old  man.  Clans  Uckerman,  warms  with 
hifl  story,  his  eyes  glisten  aa  ho  describes  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  maiden ;  she  appears 
to  him  as  she  was  some  seventy-five  years 
back,  when  it  was  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
"  in  all  Pomerania  there  was  no  more  beanti- 
ful  creature  in  stature,  presence,  eyes,  figure, 
or  in  bewitching  smiles,  than  she.  He  tells 
how  there  was  a  famous  bear-hunt  to  procure 
a  bear's  head  and  brawn  wherewith  to  grace 
the  marriage-feast  of  Sidonia's  eldest  sister, 
to  which  Clans  is  invited.  At  this  bear-hunt 
Clans  saves  Sidonia's  life.  For  this  ho  thinks 
himself  amnly  repaid  by  sundry  stolen  kisses, 
bnt  is  rendered  furiously  jealous  by  seeing 
that  other  junkers,  especially  a  young  cousin 
of  Sidonia's,  are  equally  well  treated.  At  the 
ball  given  after  the  hunt,  Sidonia  flirts,  ogles, 
and  kisses  everybody,  and  ends  by  driving 
Clans  out  of  the  house  in  a  fit  of  jealous  des- 
pair. However,  the  poor  moth  cannot  keep 
away,  and  goes  next  day  again  to  Ottto  von 
Boreke's  castle  to  witness  the  wedding  of 
Clara  von  Borcke  with  the  Yidante  von  Mes- 
acrits.  Duke  Bamim  the  elder,  of  Pomera- 
nia, is  expected  to  grace  the  marriage  with  his 
presence.  Bamim  is  notorious  for  evil  living, 
and  was  reported  to  have  "a  cage  full  of 
women  in  his  house  behind  St.  Mary's  Church." 

Next  mom  fsays  old  Claus  to  Dr.  Plonnies) 
the  castle  was  filled  with  noise  and  unquiet  even 
before  break  of  day,  and  by  stroke  of  ten  all  the 
nobiUi,  with  their  spouses  and  young  damsels, 
were  assembled  together  in  the  great  hall ;  item, 


the  bride  in  her  carland;    item,  Sidonia  too, 
stepped  in,  who,  for  the  pearls  and  diadems 
wherewith  she  was  bedecked,  could  scarce  be 
known.    About  her  neck  she  wore  a  collar  of 
ermine,  with  a  gown  of  scarlet  silk,  insomuch 
that  methought  1  should  die  for  sheer  silly  love, 
more  especially  seeing  that  as  she  came  into  the 
hall  she  greeted  me,  smiling  sweetly.    Mean- 
while Otto  von  Borcke,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  was 
sore  displeased  that  the  prince's  highness  tarried 
so  long,  insomuch  as  he  already  had  sat  one 
whole  hour  awaiting  him  upon  his  chair,  the 
which  he  had  adorned  after  the  fashion  of  a 
throne,  namelv,  in  this  wise.    At  the  further 
end  of  the  hall  there  was  a  raised  dais,  spread 
with  bearskins,  upon  the  which  his  chair  was 
placed,  and  over  it'  a  canopy  of  yellow  velvet 
(inasmuch  as  yellow  was  the  color  of  his  liv- 
ery). Here,  then,  he  sat  in  his  red  doublet,  and 
wearing  a  hat  the  which  was  partly  black  and 
partly  red,  with  long  black  and  red  laces  which 
hung  down  to  his  great  beard.  He  looked  as  sol- 
emn as  any  judge,  and  every  minute  he  sent  a 
serving-man  up  upon  the  keep  in  order  to  spy 
whether  the  prince's  highness  did  not  yet  draw 
near ;  and  having  grown  more  and  more  weary 
of  waiting,  he  said  to  his  euests,  '*  Mark  my  words ! 
ye  will  see  that  Master  Turner  has  been  cutting 
and  carving  to  his  heart's  content  upon  the  roao. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  such  a  mechanical 
duke ! "  —  For  in  truth  the  prince's  highness  did 
naught  but  carve  during  his  hours  of  leisure, 
more  especially  while  travelling  in  his  coach. 
Wherefore  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  when  he 
came  upon  deep  sand,  so  that  the  coachman  was 
forced  to  drive  slowly,  and  reviled  him  when 
they  came  upon  even  ground  so  that  he  could 
trot    When  at  last  the  news  was  brought  that 
some  six  coaches  were  seen  comins  out  of  the 
wood,  the  knight  cried  out  from  the  cnair  where- 
on he  sat,  **I  sit  here 'as  lord  of  mine  own  do- 
main.   Clara  and  Sidonia  shall  advance  to  meet 
the  prince's  highness  in  mv  name ;  and  so  soon 
as  the  prince's  highness  shaU  enter  the  room,  mr 
next  heir  and  kinsman  shall  ride  into  the  haU 
and  towards  me  on  horseback  in  full  amior, 
holding  his  pennon  in  his  hand.    Item,  all  my 
vassals  on  horseback,  and  carrying  their  pen- 
nons, shall  follow  after  him,  and  place  thenk- 
selves  in  a  row  against  the  windows.    Do  ye 
throw  open  the  topmost  windows  that  the  wind 
may  play  in  the  pennons,  and  the  show  may 
look  well." 


Bamim  now  arrives,  and  has  eyes  only  for 
Otto  von  Boreke's  two  daughters.  "  He  was 
a  small  man  with  a  grav  beard,  and  he  thmsi 
his  head  out  of  the  coach  when  he  entered  the 
castle  yard.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  doll 
as  long  as  a  man's  arm,  representing  Adam, 
at  which  he  had  been  vigorously  working  with 
his  knife,  and  which  he  was  carving  in  wood 
for  the  Conventual  Church  of  Kolbatz."  He 
was  acconopanied  by  his  supertniendens  geu^- 
raKs,  M.  Fabianns  Timaens,  who  sat  with  hin 
in  the  ooaeh  (the  tmth  Was,  his  princely  higb- 
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ness,  Bamim  the  elder,  waa  on  his  wtj  to  the 
provincial  diet  at  Treptow,  a  fact  which  Otto 
yon  Borcke's  pride  had  carefully  concealed 
from  his  inferior  guests).  Sidonia  accident- 
ally hears  from  T)ne  of  her  admirers  that  there 
haa  lately  heen  great  rejoicings  at  Wolgast, 
where  the  dowager-duchess  kept  her  court. 
These  had  heen  caused  hy  the  arrival  of  her 
dear  son  Emestus  Ludovicus,  after  a  prolonged 
absence.  The  young  prinoe  is  described  as  a 
fine,  handsome  youth,  with  a  brilliant  red-and- 
white  complexion,  and  playing  so  well  on  the 
lute  that  he  is  compared  by  the  court  ladles  to 
the  heathen  god  Apollo.  Sidonia  is  rendered 
pensive  for  a  moment,  and  Bamim  the  elder 
takes  the  favorable  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  get  a  kind  word  ana  a  kiss  from  her ;  from 
which  attempt  the  supertntendens  generalts, 
recalls  his  highness  by  means  of  sundry  punches 
with  his  elbow  in  the  ribs.  On  taking  his 
leave,  however,  Bamim  the  elder  invites  Si- 
donia to  visit  him  at  his  court  at  old  Stettin, 
an  honor  which  Otto  von  Borcke,  who  knows 
what  this  implies,  refuses  with  sundry  sug- 
eestive  leers;  but  Sidonia,  whose  head  was 
roll  of  ambitious  projects  and  designs  upon 
Duke  Emestus  Ludovicus,  now  comes  forward 
and  begs  her  father  to  let  her  go  to  old  Stet- 
tin, or,  at  any  rate,  to  Woleast,  "  seeing  that, 
after  the  wedding,  she  would  never  again  see 
any  one  at  the  castle  but  grooms  and  keepers.'' 
Bamim  promises  to  use  his  influence  with  his 
princely  cousin,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Pom- 
erania,  to  receive  Sidonia  as  one  of  her  maids 
of  honor  at  Wolgast.  He  forthwith  goes  to 
the  provincial  diet  of  Treptow,  where  he  meets 
the  chamberlain,  Ulricus  von  Schwerin,  pre- 
fers his  request,  and  is  refused.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  at  a  second  refusal  from  the 
duchess  herself,  he  takes  Sidonia  with  him  in 
a  fast-sailing  boat  from  Stettin,  and  lands  at 
the  water-gate  of  the  palace  at  Wolgast :  they 
enter  the  castle  and  go  up  stairs. 

But  while  yet  without  the  door  they  could  hear 
bow  my  gracious  lady  with  all  her  women  was 
spinning,  and  how  she  sang  the  while  at  the  very 
top  of  her  voice  a  psalm  set  to  one  of  Lobwaa- 
ser's  tunes,  the  which  psalm  tune  her  ladyship's 
spinning-wheel  —  which  Duke  Barnim  had  him- 
self tnraed  for  her  —  did  also  play  upon  a  little 
set  (mT  bells,  so  that  it  sounded  right  merrily. 
After  some  waiting  my  gracious  lord  knocked 
at  the  door,  the  which  one  of  her  hishness's 
maids  that  set  close  beside  the  door  did  hear, 
and  cried,  **  Come  in." 

Hereupon  thejr  did  both  enter,  the  which  so 
affrightea  her  princely  highness  that  she  let  fall 
her  spindle,  and^  cried  idoud,  **  Dear  cousin,  is 
this,  tnen,  Sidonia  ?  "  examining  her  die  wUle 
from  head  to  foot  And  when  my  lord  did 
excuse  himself  in  that  he  had  promised  the  girPs 
father,  her  princely  highness  aid  break  into  my 


lord's  discourse,  and  say,  "  Dear  couan.  Dr. 
Martinus  did  aver  at  my  marriage  that  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  interrupted  in  his  prayers, 
seeing  that  it  did  always  portend  mischief.  Tea 
have  lundered  us  in  our  prayers:  sit  ye,  there- 
fore, down  with  the  damsel,  andjoin  in  the  Paalm 
136,  if  so  be  ye  know  it"  Uer  princely  hi^> 
nesB,  after  adjusting  the  threads  and  striking 
the  little  set  of  bells,  did  join  in  the  chorus  with 
a  clear  voice ;  item,  the  damsels  did  the  like. 
But  Sidonia  did  sit  still  the  while,  and  looked  on 
the  ffround. 

When  the  psalm  was  ended,  her  nrincely 
highness  crossed  herself  on  the  head  and  breast, 
and  did  address  herself  to  Sidonia.  **  Since  yon 
are  here  you  may  stay  at  court,  but  have  a  care 
not  to  turn  your  eyes  upon  the  young  men. 
For  such  is  an  abomination  in  mine  eyes,  and 
*  as  a  jewel  of  sold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a 
faur  woman  which  is  without  discretion.'" 

Hereupon  Sidonia  did  blush;  but  my  lord, 
who  doth  deh'ght  in  such  swine  (so  go^  the 
common  report,)  was  angered,  and  besought  her 
highness  not  to  oe  alway  so  sour  in  spirit,  nor  so 
melancholy  on  the  account  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band. Wnereupon  she  did  reply,  **  Dear  cousin, 
as  long  as  I  live  I  can  never  foi^t  my  Philip, 
more  especially  as  mv  fate  was  foreshadowed 
unto  me  at  my  betrothal." 

Mv  lord  did  then  pretend  as  thoush  he  knew 
not  that  which  had  then  occurred,  albeit  he  had 
heard  it  a  hundred  times,  as  indeed  had  eveiy 
one  else.    He  answered  and  said, — 

**  What  mean  ve,  my  dear  counn  ?  " 

**  Ha !  "  said  she ;  **  hear  then  the  wondrous 
tale.  When  Dr.  Martinus  was  about  to  ex- 
change our  rin^,  my  ring  did  strangely  fall; 
whereupon  he  did  stoop,  blow  on  it,  and  did  mut- 
ter to  himself,  '  Dost  hear  me,  Satan  ?  it  doth 
not  concern  thee.'  Alack,  it  did  concern  the 
archfiend,  seeing  that  I  —  wretched  widow  that 
I  am  —  did  bury  my  beloved  husband  in  his 
forty-fiflhyear!" 

Hereupon  her  princely  highness  did  sob  eriey- 
ously,  and  did  wipe  away  her  tears  with  her 
kerchief. 

Bamim  comforts  her  by  talking  of  the  hap- 

Siness  she  has  in  her  five  sons,  and  the  widowed 
uchess,  somewhat  cheered  by  this,  alludes 
especially  to  the  handsomest  of  them  all  —  to 
Erncstus  Ludovicus.  Sidonia  shows  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness,  rocks  about  on  her  chair, 
while  her  eyes  suddenly  glare  like  two  torches. 
Barnim  now  twits  the  widow  with  remaining 
unmarried ;  the  young  maids  of  honor  giggle, 
and  Sidonia  bursts  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 
This  conversation  is  interrapted  by  the  court 
band  striking  up  BogisUff  the  Tenth's  heroic 
march,  which  had  been  played  when  that  prinoe 
was  proceeding  along  tne  t;»a  dolorosa  in  Jera- 
ealem.  This  tune  was  always  played  half-an- 
hour  before  dinner.  Sidonia  beats  time  with 
her  feet,  and  nods  with  her  head.  The  cham- 
berlain, Ulrich  yon  Schwerin,  announces  din- 
ner. There  is  some  di£Bculty  about  Sidonia,  bat 
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Bamim  insisto  upon  her  dUing  by  him  at  her 
highneas'  table.  He  pats  the  figare  of  Eve 
(at  which  ho  had  been  carving  the  while)  un- 
der his  arm,  —  the  said  Eve  bearing,  alas !  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Sidonia.  Emcstus 
Ludovicus  now  enters,  and  sits  on  the  other 
side  of  Sidonia,  who  blushes  scarlet.  She  is 
called  upon  to  say  grace,  but  colors,  hesi- 
tates, and  ends  by  sitting  perfectly  silent, 
while  the  young  prince  says  grace  for  her. 
This  is  attributed  to  shjrness  People  mali- 
ciously remark,  ho>yevcr,  that  her  shyness 
wears  off  during  dinner,  and  she  finds  plenty 
to  say  to  her  handsome  neighbor  Emcstus. 
After  dinner  Bamim  proposes  a  kiss  all  round  ; 
he  jokes  every  one,  and  then  retires,  holding 
Sidonia  under  one  arm  and  Eve  under  the 
other. 

The  following  day  happened  to  be  Sunday, 
and  the  dowagei^dutchess  having  caught  a  cold, 
sends  aU  the  maids  of  honor  except  Sidonia  to 
church :  this  was  done  partly  to  observe  the 
damsel  more  narrowly,  partly  to  make  use 
of  her  in  finding  the  lessons.  '*  But,  alas  ! 
great  God !  when  her  princely  highness  said, 
'  Look  out  the  prophet  Isaiah,'  Sidonia  turn- 
ed over  the  leaves  in  the  New  Testament ! 
Item,  '  Look  out  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John,'  she  did  the  same  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." The  old  duchess  is  scandalized  at  this 
second  proof  of  Sidonia's  ignorance  in  matters 
of  religion  :  **  Yesterday  you  did  not  know  a 
prayer  which  the  least  among  the  little  ones 
can  say,  and  to-day  you  cannot  tell  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament."  But  the  cun- 
ning baggage  wept,  threw  all  the  blame  upon 
her  father,  who  would  not  allow  her  to  learn 
any  Christian  doctrine,  and  hints  that  the  real 
reason  why  she  sought  refuge  in  the  palace  of 
Wol^st  was  to  learn  piety  and  good  works. 
Pr.  I)ionysius  Gerschovius,  a  strict  divine,  is 
now  sent  for  to  examine  Sidonia  in  her  Cate- 
chism ;  but  she  begs  for  fourteen  days'  grace 
to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  her  examination. 
A  young  maid  of  honor,  Clara  von  Dewitz,  is 
also  appointed  to  sit  by  Sidonia,  and  see  that 
she  does  her  taskwork.  Clara  was  one  year 
older  than  Sidonia,  ''  cool,  collected,  and  cold 
by  temperament,  a  pious  Christian,  and  who 
always  wore  a  stiff,  hi^  ruff,  out  of  which  her 
head  could  scarce  force  its  way,  and  a  very 
long  gown."  Instead  of  learning  her  task, 
Sidooia  worms  out  of  her  companion  all  about  the 
young  men  at  court,  more  especially  whether 
Emestus  Ludovicus  is  married;  whether  she 
herself  (meaning  Clara)  had  a  lover;  whether 
the  old  chatterbox  (by  which  irreverent  phrase 
she  indicated  the  dowager-duchess)  always  be- 
haved as  she  had  done  since  she  was  at  court; 
whether  there  never  were  any  games  or  dances  ? 


Durine  this  conversation  the  CcUhecigmus 
Gerschovii  was  contemptuously  flung  under 
the  bed  and  trampled  under  foot. 

Meanwhile  Sidonia  makes  herself  a  general 
favorite  with  all  the  old  and  young  idlers 
about  the  court ;  she  flatters  some,  has  a  good 
word  for  every  one,  and  inspires  a  deep  passion 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  duke  Emestus  Ludo- 
vicus. All  the  junkers,  except  her  cousin 
Marcus  Borcke,  the  betrothed  of  Clara  Dewitz, 
are  more  or  less  in  love  with  the  new  comer. 
Sidonia  plays  her  part  well,  and  while  she 
looks  kindly  on  all  others  she  is  reserved, 
haughty,  and  cold  to  Emestus  Ludovicus.  Her 
prime  favorite  is  a  voung  man  of  the  name  of 
Appellmann,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
anon,  who  bore  a  bad  reputation  in  Wolgast 
on  account  of  sundry  low  amours. 

The  first  serious  mischief  which  Sidonia 
causes  in  the  court  of  Wolgast  originated  in  the 
jealousy  she  excited  among  sundry  of  her  ad- 
mirers. Daggers  are  drawn,  and  Appellmann, 
the  favored  lover,  oppressed  by  numbers,  jumps 
over  a  bridge  ii\to  a  boat,  in  order  to  escape 
two  of  his  most  eager  pursuers,  who  in  follow- 
ing him  miss  their  footing,  and  are  drowned. 
This  mischief  is  clearly  traced  to  Sidonia,  who 
falls  into  disgrace,  but  Emestus  Ludovicus  in- 
tercedes for  her,  and  in  a  short  time  hears  from 
her  lips  a  confession  of  her  love  for  him.  Va- 
rious are  the  arts  and  wiles  which  Sidonia  now 
practises.  She  blushes  scarlet  and  sighs  when- 
ever she  meets  the  young  prince,  which  conduct 
makes  his  blood  to  pour  through  his  veins  like 
molten  lead,  and  he  seeks  every  opportunity 
of  gaining  admittance  into  her  room. 

The  quiet  of  the  court  is  now  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  duchess'  son  Bogislaff,  from 
Camyn,  who  comes  sailing  up  the  river,  em- 
braces his  mother,  wishes  her  joy  on  her  birth- 
day, which  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  celebrate, 
and  entreats  her  to  give  a  ball.  This  she  at 
first  refuses,  as  she  had  never  put  off  her 
widow's  weeds  for  her  Philippta  primus. 
She  at  last  yields  a  reluctant  consent,  and  a 
ball  is  accordingly  to  be  given. 

At  this  piece  of  information  Ulricus  von 
Schwerin  shakes  his  head,  and  is  convinced, 
that  when  the  young  men  get  a  little  wine  into 
their  heads  the  scandalum  with  Sidonia  will  be 
greater  than  ever.  Her  highness,  however, 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  objection,  determines  to 
lock  her  up  in  her  room  during  the  whole 
day,  as  a  just  punishment  for  her  light  conduct. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  various 
amusements  that  took  place  at  Wolgast  to  cel- 
ebrate Bogislaff 's  arrival ; — ^the  deep  drinking, 
.the  eighty  dmmmers  and  forty  tmmpeters  that 
played  the  heroic  maroh  of  Bogislaff  the  Great, 
the  fountains  running  with  Jbeer,  the  bill  of 
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fare  for  the  feast,  which  would  make  an  alder- 
man's month  water: — for  all  these  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  But  to 
return  to  poor  Sidonia,  mewed  in  her  solitary 
room,  and  unable,  in  the  uproar  of  the  drunken 
revelry,  to  make  herself  heard. 

The  eighty  drummers  and  forty  trumpetera 
are  playing  SogislaflTs  march  with  such  vigor 
that  the  plaster  drops  fit)m  the  ceiling  and  the 
pictures  ehake  on  the  walls ;  the  people,  mad 
with  delt0;ht,  are  dancing,  not  alone  in  the  cas- 
tle, but  in  the  market-place,  when  Emestus 
Ludovicus,  who  was  already  more  than  half 
drunk,  remembers  Sidonia,  and  determines  to 
release  her.  He  takes  with  him  three  junkers, 
bursts  open  the  door,  and  carries  Sidonia  in 
triumph  to  the  ball-room. 

They  entered  the  large  hall  while  old  IJlricus 
was  dancing  with  her  pnncely  highness.  He  was 
instantly  aware  of  what  had  happened,  albeit  he 
showed  it  not;  but  placing  her  princely  high- 
ness' hand  in  that  of  some  of  the  young  nobles, 
Ulricus  said  he  must  go  awhile,  seeing  that  the 
noise  made  his  head  swim.  He  ran  along  the 
passage  to  the  castle-yard,  thence  to  the  guard- 
nouse,  and  bade  the  officers  send  the  executioner 
with  six  stout  assistants,  who,  together  with  the 
soldatesca,  were  to  rush  into  the  ball-room  with 
torches  in  their  hands  when  he  should  thrust  his 
hat  out  of  the  window. 

The  duchess  also  now  becomes  aware  of  the 
presence  of  Sidonia,  whom  old  Ulricus  recom- 
mends to  be  immediately  sent  back  to  her  room. 
Sidonia  begs  forgiveness,  and  Ulricus  gives  her 
a  box  on  the  ear,  which  fells  her  to  the  ground. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  firebrand  thrust  into  a 
powder-magazine  to  cause  a  greater  noise  than 
this  box  on  the  ear.  After  a  short  pause,  dur- 
ing which  every  one  stood  open-mouthed  with 
astonishment,  the  young  nobles  all  called  out, 
"Vengeance!'*  and  "To  arms!"  They  who 
had  daggers  drew  ihem ;  they  who  had  none 
ran  to  fetch  them.  The  young  prince  Emestus 
Ludovicus  is  held  fast  from  behind  by  his 
brother  Bogislaff,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
running  the  aged  Ulricus  through  the  body. 
Ulricus*  chief  object  now  was  to  gain  the  win- 
dow. In  this  he  succeeds,  and  holds  his  hat 
out  until  those  who  were  below  saw  the  signal. 
In  the  confusion,  Ulricus  seizes  Sidonia  by  the 
hand,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  princely 
highness,  almost  succeeds  in  forcing  the  culprit 
out  of  the  room,  when  Joachim  Budde  strikes 
her  highness  on  the  arm.  Ulricus  cries  out, 
"Treason!  treason!"  and  rushes  upon  Budde. 
The  old  chamberlain,  in  the  melee,  is  borne  to 
the  ground,  and  would  have  in&llibly  been 
killed,  had  not  the  soldatesca  and  Master  Hans, 
the  executioner,  with  his  red  mantle>  rushed 
to  his  assistance. 


Her  princely  highness  exclaimed,  "  Help ! 
help !  the  chamberlain  I "  Whereupon  the  young 
nobles  left  him,  and  the  old  man  was  able  to  get 
on  his  legs  again. 

But  not  so  Joachim  Budde,  who  meanwhile 
sat  him  on  a  bench,  and  in  his  drunkenness  made 
sport  with  the  old  man.  Ulricus  did  inquire  of 
him  whether  he  knew  that  he  had  struck  her 
highness  with  the  drumstick  V  With  a  thick 
speech  he  answered,  **  Yea,  and  dke  shonld  have 
more  blows,  seeing  that  she  treated  the  darling 
little  tit-bit  like  a  cinder-wench.  Where  was 
the  old  baggage  ?  he  would  soon  teach  her  some- 
thing with  the  drumstick." 

Joachim  Budde  was  about  to  rise  from  the 
bench,  when  Ulricus  winked  to  the  executioner. 
Master  Hans  let  drop  his  red  mantle,  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  his  sword ;  the  weapon 
glimmers  for  a  moment  like  lightning  in  the 
air ;  the  next  minute  the  junker's  head  rolled 
on  the  floor.  The  women  faint,  and  so  great 
is  the  silence,  that  the  convulsive  movement 
of  the  dead  man's  hands  and  feet  are  distinctly 
heard.  Such  is  the  bloody  termination  of  the 
festivity,  and  by  this  act  of  power  Ulricus  von 
Schwerin  asserted  his  falling  authority. 

Erncstus  Ludovicus  is  conveyed  a  prisoner 
to  his  own  room,  while  Sidonia  is  sent  that 
game  night,  in  disgrace,  to  Bamim  the  elder 
at  Stettin.  In  revenge,  the  junkers  maim  poor 
old  Ulricus'  horso,  break  his  windows,  and 
knock  him  down ;  his  reverence,  Br.  Gerscho- 
vius,  is  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  a 
goat  is  turned  into  the  glebe  with  a  copy  of  the 
detested  catechism  hung  round  its  neck,  the 
leaf  turned  down  at  the  sixth  commandment  I 
The  junkers  are  all  dismissed  in  disgrace; 
Ernestus  Ludovicus  is  furious  with  Ulricus  Yon 
Schwerin,  and  with  his  mother  the  dowager- 
duchess,  who  call  Sidonia  all  sorts  of  vile  names. 

"  Alas  1"  exclaimed  her  highness,  "  she 
wafi  bom  to  misfortune  I  Wherefore  had  not 
Doctor  MartinuB  Luther  clutched  his  fingers? 
why  did  he  let  her  ring  fiill  ?  That  was  the 
cause  of  all  her  misfortunes !  If  Sidonia  were 
but  a  good,  honest,  and  chaste  maiden,  she 
would  not  mind.  But  the  hussy  ran  after  all 
the  men,  and  would  keep  her  marriage  vows 
much  as  a  dog  keeps  a  fiist-day,  and  would  fill 
the  princely  cradle  with  bastards !" 

Emestus  ends  by  falling  on  the  floor,  and  is 
carried  out  in  strong  convulsions.  Tho  court 
physician.  Dr.  Pomius,  is  called  in :  he  was  a 
long,  dry,  bony  man,  "boastful,  puffed  up, 
full  of  pride  and  blasphemy,  stubborn,  and  un- 
forgiving," and  consequently  detested  in  the 
town  of  Wolgast.  The  doctor  feels  the  prince's 
pulse,  lays  his  forefinger  to  his  nose,  and  pre- 
scribes ass's  dung  seethed  in  wine,  which, 
mixed  with  laudanum  ParaceUi,  he  asserts 
will  be  an  infallible  cure.     All,  however,  is  in 
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yain  :  Emestus  is  pronounced  to  be  bewitched, 
rayes  after  Sidonia,  repudiates  the  idea  of 
Hedwie  of  Brunswick,  who  is  proposed  to  him 
as  his  Dride;  and  to  save  her  son's  life,  the 
poor  duchess  is  at  last  forced  to  send  a  messen- 
ger to  fetch  Sidonia  beck  from  Stettin. 

Shortly  after  Sidonia's  triumphant  return  to 
Wolgast  a  most  strange  circumstance  occurs — 
a  ghost  in  full  armor  walks  in  the  corridor 
eveiy  night,  and  disappears  mysteriously  close 
by  sidonia's  room.  Of  coui'se  the  apparition 
frightens  away  all  the  servants,  and  no  soldier 
wiil  moui^t  guard  in  the  passage.  Meanwhile, 
Emestus  Ludovicus  has  completely  recovered, 
and  a  great  bcar>hunt  is  to  tAe  place  in  honor 
of  this  event.  During  the  sport,  the  young 
prince  manages  to  escape  from  his  lynx-eyed 
mother,  and  proposes  to  Sidonia  a  clandestine 
marriage.  Tne  px-incc  rides  over  to  Crummin, 
arranges  the  matter  with  a  willing  priest,  and 
a  day  is  fixed  for  the  secret  weddmg.  The 
priest  had  entrusted  the  secret  to  the  unsafe 
keeping  of  his  wife,  who  repeats  the  tale  to  an 
old  Catholic  nun ;  who  immediately  walks  over 
to  Wolgast,  and  denounces  Ludovicus'  inten- 
tion to  the  dowager-duchess :  evenr  precaution 
is  taken  to  interfere  with  the  scheme.  The 
lovers  had  already  settled  a  night  on  which  they 
were  to  escape  by  a  trap-door  in  the  ^corridor, 
when  Clara  I)ewitz  accidentally  discovers  who 
and  what  the  apparition  was,  and  his  object  in 
thus  walking  at  that  witching  hour  of  night. 

The  damsel's  shoestring  was  untied,  and  she 
nigh  fell  as  she  was  entering  her  room ;  she  there- 
fore placed  her  foot  on  a  barrel  which  stood  in 
a  corner  near  Sidonia's  door.  At  this  moment 
half  the  body  of  the  apparition  came  up  through 
a  hole,  and  looked  cautiously  round.  On  see- 
ing Clara,  it  crept  down  again,  and  she  heard 
it  fall  heavily  to  the  gnniild.  At  first  the  dam- 
sel was  much  affrighted ;  bat  on  reaching  her 
bedchamber,  the  thought  struck  her  that  the 
armed  man  could  never  be  a  ghost,  seeins  that 
it  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  She  prayea  God 
to  help  her  m  her  need,  and  as  she  could  not 
deep,  she  arose  ftom  her  bed  to  examine  whether 
there  was  a  hole  near  Sidonia's  chamber.  She 
findeth  the  hole,  and  on  looking  down  sees 
that  it  leads  to  the  stables  where  her  highness* 
carriages  stood. 

Clara  naturally  imagines  that  Ernestus  Lu- 
dovicus must  be  the  ghost ;  but  while  she  still 
is  wrapt  in  thought,  the  young  prince  himself 
comes  into  the  passage,  and  knocks  at  Sidonia's 
room :  she  comes  to  the  door,  and  a  slight 
whispering  is  heard.  Sidonia  refuses  to  admit 
Ludovicus,  who,  after  a  time,  returns  to  his 
own  room.  Clara,  convinced  that  Emestus 
Ludovicus  cannot  be  the  apparition,  but  that 
he  likewise  is  deceived,  determines  to  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom,  and  watches  another  night 
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till  twelve,  when  the  ghost  makes  its  appear- 
ance through  the  trap-door,  walks  along  the 
corridor,  and  knocks  thrice  at  Sidonia's  door. 
The  door  is  opened,  the  ghost  admitted,  whis- 
pering is  heard,  and  the  door  is  again  carefully 
bolted  from  within.  Hereupon  Clara  flies  for 
advice  to  her  lover,  Marcus  Borcke.  Ulricus 
yon  Schwerin,  the  chamberlain,  is  consulted ; 
and  it  is  agreed  to  watch  the  ghost  into  Si- 
donia's room  next  night,  and  catch  the  guilty 
ones,  flagrante  delicto.  Eight  strong  fellows 
are  told  to  be  in  readiness  to  force  open  Sido- 
nia's door  on  the  command  of  Ulncus  von 
Schwerin.  This  accordingly  is  done,  and  the 
ghost  is  discovered  to  be  none  other  than  Jo- 
hannes Appellmann.  Meanwhile,  the  noise 
and  confusion  attract  Emestus  Ludovicus  into 
Sidonia's  room,  and  he  fiiUs  to  the  ground  as 
if  stabbed  to  the  heart  on  witnessing  Sidonia's 
dishonor.  On  being  brought  to  hi^*&enses,  he 
exclaims, — 

"  Is  it  possible,  0  my  Sidonia?  —  is  it  pos- 
sible, 0  my  Sidonia  ?  " 

The  old  chamberlain,  Ulricns  von  Schwerin, 
now  takes  Sidonia  by  the  hand,  and  scoffingly 
leads  her  up  and  down  the  room,  saying, — 

**  Bchola  the  illustrious  and  high-born  lady 
Sidonia,  Duchess  of  Pomerania, — of  the  Wends 
and  of  the  Cassubcn, —  Princess  of  Riigen, — 
Countess  of  Gutzkow, —  our  high  and  mighty 
mistress !  See  how  she  intends  to  increase 
the  ducal  family  with  a  brood  of  base-bora 
brats!" 

Sidonia  in  vain  attempts  her  own  defence  by 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  her  lover. 

Appellmann,  however,  says,  **  Let  the  shoe 
pinch  in  the  right  place ;  and  accuses  her 
of  leading  him  into  temptation .  Sidonia  rushes 
at  him  like  a  wild  cat,  calling  him  a  liar,  a 
traitor,  and  the  like.  Master  Hans,  the  execu- 
tioner, in  his  red  mantle,  now  appears,  accom- 
panied by  six  stout  assistants,  and  is  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  the  culprits  till  next  morning, 
when  they  were  to  be  branded,  and  then  cour 
ducted  beyond  the  frontiers.  Emestus  Ludo- 
vicus again  intercedes  for  Sidonia,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  already  sufficiently  branded. 
Appellmann,  likewise,  is  excused  this  degra- 
dation. But  both  the  delinquents  are  in- 
stantly sent  out  of  the  Wolgast  territory: 
Sidonia  goes  to  Stettin,  to  her  admirer,  Bar- 
nim  the  elder ;  ami  Appellmann  is  discharged, 
on  making  vehement  promises  to  reform. 
Such  is  the  end  of  Sidonia's  sojourn  at  the 
court  of  Wolgast. 

We  must  now  return  to  her  father.  Otto 
von  Borcke. 

That  turbulent  junker,  having  exacted  from 
old  Bamim  a  sort  of  promise  of  the  gift  of  the 
tolls  on  the  river  Ihna,  determines  to  have  his 
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dues,  anns  his  followers,  and  makes  a  nud  into 
the  district  of  Stareard,  between  the  citizens 
of  which  town  and  himself  there  was  a  feud  of 
long  standing.  But  Jacobus  Appellmann, 
the  burgomaster  of  Stargard,  aware  of  the 
junker's  claims,  and  of  his  intention  to  enforce 
them,  arms  his  good  citizens  of  Stargard,  lies 
in  ambush  near  some  brushwood  for  Otto  von 
Borcke,  discovers  him  plundering  some  Stai> 
ffard  boats,  attacks,  and  makes  him  prisoner. 
Guriouslv  enough  the  boats  contain  Sidonia 
and  her  lover,  tfohannes  Appellmann  (the  old 
burgomaster's  profligate  son,)  who  hstd  con- 
trived to  come  together  again  after  beine 
turned  out  of  Wokast,  and  had  preferred 
going  bv  water  to  Stargard,  to  crossing  the 
wild  and  dangerous  heaths.  The  three  are  now 
conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Stargard  —  Sidonia  is 
shut  up  in  one  room,  Johannes  Appellmann  in 
another,  ai^  the  junker.  Otto  von  Borcke,  im- 
prisoned in  an  old  tower  on  the  ramparts. 
jOuiine  the  night  the  men  keeping  guaid  in 
the  old  tower  are  alarmed  at  a  terrible  whirl- 
wind, which  sweeps  up  the  Ihna  water.  The 
mystery  is  solvea  next  morning — Otto  von 
Borcke  had  killed  himself  during  the  night. 
The  room  was  strown  witli  papers,  and  a  will 
was  discovered,  by  which  he  left  everything  to 
his  son,  except  the  small  farm  ofZostrow,  wmch 
he  bequeathed  to  Sidonia,  to  keep  her  from 
starving ;  the  will  ended  by  cursing  Sidonia  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes.  The  two 
other  culprits  are  summoned  into  the  presence 
of  the  burgomaster.  Jacobus  Appellmann 's 
son  refuses  to  marry  Sidonia,  seeing  that  she 
is  now  a  beggar ;  and  Sidonia  refusing  to  go 
to  Zastrow  is  forthwith  sent  to  Bamim  the 
elder,  at  old  Stettin,  and  becomes  a  tenant  of 
one  of  the  little  suspicious-looking  houses  be- 
hind the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Great  was  the 
noise  and  the  scandal  among  the  other  women 
at  the  arrival  of  the  new  comer. 

To  return  to  the  young  Ernestus  Ludovicus, 
whom  we  left  for  dead  in  Sidonia's  room  at 
Wol^ast.  The  doctors  are  in  despair:  Dr. 
Pomius,  convinced  that  there  is  some  devilry 
in  it  all,  looks  over  his  books,  and  is  deter- 
mined, as  a  last  resource,  to  try  the  recipe  of 
Petrus  Hispanus  Ulyxbonensis,  who  after- 
wards became  pope,  under  the  name  of  John 
XXn.  This  infallible  remedy  consisted  in 
fumigating  the  sufferer  with  the  tooth  of  a 
dead  maq  :  the  delirium  amatoriuin  was  sup- 
posed always  to  yield  to  this  application.  Dr. 
Pomius's  remedy,  nevertbclcss,  fails ;  but  a 
roan  sentenced  to  be  burut  for  witchcraft, — 
which  at  this  period  was  rife  in  Pomerania, — 
succeeds  in  curing  the  young  prince,  whose 
love  for  Sidonia  is  turned  forthwith  into  bitter 
hate.     On  the  recovery  of  Ernestus  Ludovi- 


cus, the  whole  court  of  Wolgast  proceeds  to 
WoUin,  where  Bamim  the  elder,  now  an 
old  man,  has  convened  the  Estates,  with  > 
the  intention  of  resigning  the  cares  of 
government.  After  the  ceremony,  all  the 
young  nobles  carouse,  get  drunk,  and  with 
great  difficulty  Ernestus  Ludovicus  is  prevent- 
ed from  rushing,  in  his  mad,  drunken  fit,  to 
the  house  where  Sidonia  is  kept,  and  from 
stabbing  her.  Sidonia  had  accompanied  Bar- 
nim  to  the  diet  at  Wollin,  whither,  likewise, 
Jacobus  Appellmann,  the  just  old  burgomaster 
of  Stargani,  had  ^no.  His  son  takes  this 
opportunitv  of  escaping  from  the  iron  rule  of 
his  old  father,  find^  out  and  visits  Sidonia  at 
Wollin  ;  the  intrigue  is  discovered  by  Bamim, 
and  the  two  incorrigibles  are  again  turned 
loose  upon  the  world. 

Meanwhile  the  riotous  living  of  Johannes 
Frcdericus,  Bamim's  successor,  has  brought 
ruin  and  famine  upon  Pomerania;  the  Estates 
refuse  to  grant  any  more  supplies,  and  in  re- 
venge the  duke  pronounces  the  interdictum 
saculare  over  the  land,  closes  the  criminal 
and  judicial  courts,  and  announces  that  this 
will  last  until  the  estates  vote  the  supplies 
necessary  to  keep  up  his  riotous  manner  of  life. 
This  state  of  things  exactly  suits  Johannes 
Appellmann  and  Sidonia,  who  raise  a  band  of 
lawless  outcasts,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
rob  travellers,  plunder  churches  and  houses, 
and  become  tne  terror  of  Pomerania;  the 
courts  of  justice  being  closed,  there  is  no 
remedy.  We  will  not  follow  them  in  their  mad 
career.  In  one  of  these  midnight  expeditions, 
— ^an  attack  upon  the  castle  of  Saatzig,  belong- 
ing to  Marcus  Borcke,  who  had  married  Clara 
Dewitz, — Sidonia  is  taken ;  her  life  is  not  only 
spared  at  her  old  friend  Clara's  intercession, 
but  she  is  again  admitted  into  her  friendship. 
Marcus  von  Borcke  is  now  ealled  upon  to 
attend  the  diet  of  Wollin,  and  before  going 
gives  strict  injunctions  to  his  wife  not  to  trust 
Sidonia  too  implicitly :  Marcus  leaves  his  wife 
on  the  point  of  lying  in.  Clara  forgets  her 
husband  s  injunctions,  and  allows  Sidonia  to 
nurse  her  during  her  confinement.  Sidonia 
appears  to  pay  her  friend  every  attention ;  but 
under  the  pretext  of  giving  Clara  some  nour- 
ishment, she  mixes  for  her  a  sleeping  potion. 
The  husband  on  his  return  finds  his  wife  ap- 
parently dead,  and  a  grand  funeral  service  is 
Performed.  Sidonia  slips  into  the  church,  and 
ances  on  her  friend's  coffin  in  the  vault,  sing- 
ing the  109th  Psalm.  Clara  wakes  out  of  her 
torpor  at  this  moment,  and  is  left  to  suffocate 
by  Sidonia,  who  then  leaves  the  disconsolate 
widower,  Marcus  von  Borcke,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  her  crime.  By  bad  luck  she  again 
meets  her  old  lover,  Johannes  Appellmann, 
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in  a  yillage  pot-bouse,  at  Rehewinkel.  After 
another  course  of  wild  life,  she  and  her  lover 
are  taken  bj  a  stratagem  of  Jacobus  Appell' 
mann.  The  stem  old  father,  like  a  second 
Brutas,  condemns  his  son  to  death :  we  will 
^ve  part  of  this  striking  scene  :  — 

Ere  long  another  carriage  halted  at  the  door ; 
several  voices  came  nearer,  and  when  the  doors 
were  opened  the  first  that  entered  was  the  old 
borgomaster,  Appellmann,  with  Mag,  VUtu  DUt- 
conus  of  Sl  Jonn's,  who  were  followed  by  the 
executioner  and  his  six  assistants,  bearing  a  black 
coffin. 

When  Johannes  saw  this  he  became  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf;  he 
said  never  a  word,  and  sank  down  against  the 
iiall.  The  room  was  perfectly  still,  and  Sidonia 
was  in  no  better  a  state  than  her  lover.  Whilst 
the  assistants  placed  the  coffin  on  the  sronnd, 
the  M  father  stepped  upto  the  table,  and  sjMke 
after  thb  manner: — ^'^Thoa  reprobate  chud — 
thoa  thrice-lost  son  I  how  ofl  have  I  endeavored 
to  chastise  thee ! — how  oft  have  I  trusted  to  thy 
promises !  Thou  art  no  better,  but  rather  worse, 
and  the  poison  of  thy  wickedness  hath  increased 
day  bj  day,  as  doth  the  pmson  of  the  younff 
adder.  Thy  ruthless  hands  are  stiuned  with 
robbery,  murder,  and  lust  unspeakable." 

He  then  enters  into  a  detail  of  all  his  son's 
abominations  in  Poland  and  elsewhere :  and 
the  miserable  culprit  rolls  in  the  dust  before 
his  stem  father's  feet.  It  is,  however,  too  late. 
On  finding  his  father  inexorable,  the  wretched 
young  man  begins  to  curse  and  to  swear  so 
fearfully  that  the  hair  of  all  present  stands  on 
end.  He  ends  by  invoking  the  devil  himself 
to  come  and  seize  him  before  the  face  of  his 
stem  old  father,  who  utters  a  long  and  feeling 
extempore  effusion;  the  son  trembles,  sobs 
violently,  humbles  himself,  and  of  his  own  free 
will  accompanies  the  priest  into  a  room.  Tlus 
eccle^astic  confirms  the  young  man  in  his  pen- 
itence. "Ah,  father!  says  he,  ''life  is 
sweet,  and  death  is  bitter,  but  since  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  been  with  me,  since  I  have  tasted 
the  body  of  our  Lord,  I  say.  Death  is  sweet 
and  life  is  bitter.  And  now  off  with  my  head. 
But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warrinir 
against  Uie  law  of  mr  mind,  and  brining  mf 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members." 

To  avoid  temptation,  he  earnestly  begs  his 
father  to  have  him  executed  forthwith.  The 
wretched  father  gives  the  word,  and  the  whole 
party — executioner  and  all — ^leave  the  spot. 
The  fiithcr  sinks  exhausted  to  the  eround. 
The  son  remains  steadfast  to  tlie  end.  Sidonia, 
on  seeing  the  head  fall,  laughs  a  loud  laugh, 
exclaims,  "  Wretched  renegade  !"  and  disap- 
pears while  the  rest  are  singing  a  pious  hymn. 

We  now  lose  sight  of  Sidonia  for  some  time. 


At  the  end  of  thirty  years'  wandering  she  re- 
turns to  Stramehl,  and  claims  aliment  money 
from  her  brother  and  relations,  who  treat  her 
request  with  scorn.  Hereupon  she  seeks  Er- 
nestus  Ludovicus,  her  former  lover,  who  was 
now  the  reigning  duke  of  Pomerania,  of  the 
Wolgast  line,  intending  to  demand  of  him  a 
pneSenda  in  the  convent  of  Marienfiiess.  The 
first  person  she  encounters  at  Wolgast  is  the 
young  Blizabeth  Magdalena,  the  daughter  of 
Emestus  Ludovicus  and  of  Hedwig  of  Brans- 
wick  }  this  young  princess  was  affianced  to 
Duke  Frederick  of  Courland.  After  much 
sputtering  and  mutterin?,  Sidonia  kisses  Mag* 
dalena's  hand,  and  obtains  an  interview  with 
Emestus.  This  meeting  is  fatal  to  both  father 
and  daughter.  Magdalena  is  shortly  possessed 
by  a  devil,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  The  young  girl  has  fits, 
durine  which  she  fells  to  the  ground,  stamps 
with  ner  hands  and  feet,  speaks  with  a  deep 
gruff  voioe  like  a  man,  blasphemes  God,  and 
reviles  her  parents:  moreover,  her  stomach 
swells,  and  the  evil  spirit  can  be  plainly  felt 
working  up  and  down — ^her  eyes  start  out  of 
her  head,  and  her  tongue  hangs  discolored  out 
of  her  mouth. 

Item — Oftentimes  she  spake  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  albeit  she  hath  never  learned  the  same, 
wherefore  many  a  one,  especially  the  magister 
Michael  Aspius,  the  court  preacher,  (seeing  that 
his  reverence,  Dr.  Gerschovius,  had  meanwhile 
departed  this  life,}  did  avow  that  the  works  of 
the  devil  were  hereby  made  manifest. 

The  writhings  and  contortions  of  the  poor 
victim  were  such  that  it  required  eight  strong 
fellows  to  hold  her  down  on  ner  bed.  Prayers 
are  said  in  vain,  Dr.  Aspius  summons  to  his 
aid  one  Magister  Joel,  a  learned  professor  at 
Grypswald,  who  comes  and  drives  the  demon 
out  of  her,  by  pronouncing  a  tremendous  exor- 
cbm  out  of  itie  Clavicvla  Salomonist  and  by 
drawing  a  tetragammaton  with  his  forefinger 
upon  her  breast.  The  devil  leaves  Magdalena 
with  a  tremendous  clatter :  a  whirlwind  shakes 
the  whole  church,  and  upsets  the  bag  contain- 
mg  the  offerings. 

In  spite  of  all  these  evident  signs  of  witch- 
craft, tnere  were  still  some  few  free-thinkers 
about  the  court  who  asserted  that  the  maiden 
was  simply  ill,  and  not  bewitched  ! 

Other  wonders,  however,  are  in  store  for  the 
ducal  family  at  Wolgast.  **  I  mean,"  says  the 
narrator,  *'  the  strange  event  of  the  three-legged 
hare,  which  did  appear  at  the  death  of  Bogis^ 
laus  the  Great,  and  which  invariably  shows 
itself  previous  to  the  death  of  any  of  the  reign- 
ing family."  One  curious  circumstance  is, 
that  this  three-legged  hare  never  was  seen  by 
any  but  the  court  fool  I  and  so  it  happened  in 
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this  case.  A  dwarf  dressed  in  black,  and  wear- 
ing red  boots,  comes — hop — ^hop — ^hop — riding 
on  a  three-legged  hare,  stares  impudentlj  at 
the  court  jester,  and  goes  hop-— hop — ^hop  back 
again  behind  a  beer  barrel.  From  that  hour 
hu  highness  Emestus  Ludovicus  gets  gradually 
worse,  and  dies  on  the  17th  of  Mardi,  1591, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Some  free- 
thinkers agidn  attributed  the  death  of  Emestus 
LudoTicus  more  to  his  deep  potations  than  to 
Sidonia's  witchcraft,  or  the  three-legged  hare 
and  his  rider.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
nobles  of  Pomerania  were  notorious  for  drunk- 
enness and  hard  living,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  old  ducal  race. 

Emestus'  son,  the  young  Duke  Philippus 
Julius,  is  left  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  Johan- 
nes Fredericus,  the  reigning  duke  of  the  Stet- 
tin branch  of  the  family,  and  Sidonia  now  plies 
him  with  memoriab  to  give  her  the  long-desired 
prtebenda  in  the  convent  at  Marienfliess. 

In  the  year  1600  the  winter  was  of  unexam- 
pled severity,  and  the  reigning  duke  of  Stettin 
nad  a  grand  hunting-match  on  the  ice  with  his 
cousin,  Joachim  Frederick,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  his  uncle,  the  old  Duke  Ulrich 
of  Mecklenburgh.  He  determines  to  go  with 
sledges  on  the  Haff,  as  far  as  Wolgast,  and 
vbit  his  sister-in-la^  and  his  ward.  Were  it 
not  that  it  would  swell  the  present  notice  be- 
yond all  limit?,  we  would  extract  an  interesting 
description  of  the  humors  of  this  magnificent 
sledging  expedition.  By  some  accident  the 
wild  course  of  the  sledges  is  delayed  for  a 
moment,  and  the  hated  and  feared  Sidonia — 
now  a  hideous  old  woman — ^poorly  dressed, 
comes  forward  and  asks  the  duke  to  give  her 
the  prtehenda  of  Barbara  von  Kleist,  lately 
deceased,  in  Marienfliess. 

The  brother  of  the  deceased  nun,  Dinnies  von 
Kleist,  pushes  her  out  of  the  way,  saying  "  Go 
to  the  devil :  the  prtehenda  of  my  sister  Bar- 
bara you  never  shall  have !"  The  old  hag  spits 
and  sputters,  and  it  was  soon  seen  what  all  this 
meant.  Dinnies  von  Kliest,  to  show  his  pro- 
digious stren^h,  flourishes  the  banners  of  Po- 
merania and  ^Drandenbur?,  one  in  each  hand ; 
and  as  this  had  somewhat  delayed  him,  in  order 
to  come  up  with  the  cavalcade,  he  makes  a 
short  cut  across  the  ice.  He  crosses  a  hole 
recently  frozen  over :  the  ice  breaks,  and  his 
throat  coming  into  violent  contact  with  a  strong 
cmst  of  firm  ice  on  the  other  side  of  the  hole, 
he  beheads  himself.  The  banner  of  Pomerania 
sinks  into  the  hole,  while  that  of  Bradenburg 
floats  proudly  over  the  expanse.  This  strange 
event  predicts  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  Po- 
meranian race,  and  the  absorption  of  their  pos- 
sessions by  their  cousins  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg.    One  of  the  ducal  race,  however,  in 


the  midst  of  all  the  speculations  on  this  abetmse 
question,  tells  his  brethren  that  he  thinks  the 
god  Bacchus  has  more  to  do  ^th  the  threatened 
extinction  of  their  race  than  Sidonia,  or  any 
other  witches. 

Signs  and  prodigies  now  suoeeed  one  another 
in  Pomerania.  Strange  coins  are  discovered 
with  Rape  omnia  scratched  upon  them :  agun 
the  ominous  hare  with  three  legs  and  its  colold 
rider  are  seen.  Johannes  Fredericus,  oo 
hearing  this,  fiunts,  and  shortly  after  dies  in  his 
flfty-seventh  year.  The  same  sledge  which 
had  conveyed  him  well  and  strong  to  Wolgast, 
transports  his  corpse  to  Stettin  for  burial.  His 
two  successors,  Baroim  the  Tenth,  and  Caa- 
mir,  live  but  a  few  months.  Bo^skflT  the 
Thirteenth,  alarmed  at  these  sacoessive  deaths, 
all  of  which  he  attributes  to  the  mane  art  of 
Sidonia,  at  length  on  her  plagueing  him  with 
the  request  made  to  his  predecessors,  gives  her 
the  long-wished-for  prcebenda  at  Marienfliess. 
The  other  nuns  are  m  a  state  of  consternation. 
Once  before  she  had  impudently  gone  thither, 
asserting  that  Duke  Bamim  had  given  her 
the  prtjehenda,  and  when  the  lie  was  detected 
had  been  indignantly  expelled.  The  nuns, 
therefore,  feared  the  notorious  baggage's  ran- 
cor for  the  slight  that  had  been  put  upon  her. 
Sidonia  drives  up  to  the  convent  of  Marien- 
fliess in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her  lame  old 
maid,  Wolde,  also  a  notorious  witch. 

Sidonia  had  not  been  long  in  the  convent  at 
Marienfliess  before  she  has  occasion  to  exhibit 
her  propensities  for  mischief.  The  Ampt- 
shauptmannf  or  sheriff.  Sparling,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  inspect  the  convent,  sends  his  maid 
with  a  quantity  of  flax,  which  Sidonia  is  order- 
ed to  spin  by  Christmas  time.  The  sheriff, 
moreover,  de^red  that  the  linen  might  be  as 
fine  as  possible,  as  ho  wanted  it  for  shirts  for 
his  own  wearing.  Sidonia  files  into  a  passion, 
kicks  the  flax,  and  the  old  woman  bringing  it, 
out  of  the  room.  The  sheriff  himself  now 
comes,  armed  with  brief  authority  and  a  dog- 
whip,  but  is  speedily  routed  by  Sidonia,  who 
breaks  his  head  with  a  besom.  He  takes  ref- 
uge with  the  abbess,  Magdalcna  von  Pctcrs- 
dorff.  A  memorial  to  the  Duke  is  written,  in 
which  all  Sidonia's  transgressions  are  minutely 
detailed  :  —  how  she  took  possession  of  the 
vestry-room,  sent  for  the  abbess,  bullied  the 
other  nuns,  and  beat  the  sheriff.  The  memo- 
rial is  sent  to  the  Duke  Bogislaff,  with  a  press- 
ing request  that  the  old  hag  Sidonia  be  dis- 
missed from  her  prcshenda^  and  again  sent  to 
beg  her  bread  in  the  wide  world.  Sidonia 
receives  BogislaflTs  letter  in  answer  to  the 
memorial,  and  puts  it  behind  the  fire  without 
reading  it.  She  then  8{:its  and  sputters  after 
her  usual  witch  fashion,  and  the  poor  abbess 
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and  the  sheriff  are  immediately  yidted  with 
violent  pain»  in  the  limbs  tod  joints.  Salves 
and  meoicsaiiiente  are  applied  in  vain  ;  and  the 
abben  endeavors,  bj  sending  Sidonia  all  aorta 
of  delicacies,  to  bribe  her  to  take  off  the 
charm.  Meanwhile  Sidonia  and  her  lame  old 
maid  dance  frantically  about  the  room.  Sido- 
nia visits  the  abbess,  and  promises  to  relieve 
her  from  her  miseries  upon  certain  conditions ; 
vis.,  she  is  to  be  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
vestry-room,  and  made  under-prioress  of  the 
convent :  moreover,  no  further  complaint  is 
ever  andn  to  be  made  to  the  duke.  On  these 
demands  being  conceded,  the  pain,  wonderful 
to  relate,  leaves  the  abbess'  limbs. 

Sidonia  now  hears  by  accident  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Fhilippus  Juuus,  the  young  lord  of 
Wmgast,  was  to  be  solemnized  that  very  day. 
Rage  takes  entire  possession  of  her  soul.  She 
summons  her  lame  old  maid  into  her  presence, 
curses,  and  storms.  "  The  bastard  of  JBmestus 
Ludovicus  may  perhaps  have  a  child,"  if  this 
marriage  be  consummated  at  Berlin  before  she 
can  interfere  to  prevent  it.  She  now  invokes 
her  familiar  demon,  Chim,  and  abuses  him  as 
a  worthless  imp  for  not  having  informed  her 
of  the  occurrence  in  due  time.  One  of  the 
nuns,  Anna  von  Apenborg,  sees  the  whole  of 
this  scene  from  a  sort  of  skylight  commanding 
the  vestry-room,  where  Sidonia  has  fixed  her 
quarters,  and  hears  her  beat  something  which 
squeaks  like  a  hare.  Wolde,  the  maid,  is  told 
to  take  the  lock  out  of  the  trunk ;  she  does  so, 
remarking,  however,  that  it  is  now  too  late. 
,  Sidonia  tells  her  that,  although  it  is  midnight 
in  Pomerania,  it  wants  a  quarter  to  twelve  oy 
Berlin  time ;  that  the  marriage  quests  had  as- 
suredly not  yet  separated,  nor  the  bridal  pair 
retired  for  the  night,  and  she  should  arrive  in 
time. '  She  was  determined  to  exterminate 
the  whole  of  the  odious  Pomeranian  ducal 
laee,  it>ot  and  branch. 

Hereupon  she  iock  the  lock,  and  muttered 
nme  words  over  it,  whereof  Anna  von  Apen- 
boig  understood  naught  save  the  words  Philip- 
piu,  Franciscus,  Bogislaus,  Georgius,  Ulricus, 
all  which  were  the  Eons  of  Bogislaff  XITL,  and 
who  verily  all  died  childless.  During  her  con- 
juration the  lights  upon  the  tahle  burnt  blue, 
and  the  creature  she  had  beaten  quacked  with 
a  Afferent  sort  of  Toice ;  the  clock  struck,  and 
the  bells  on  the  towers  rung,  but  very  softly ; 
Anna  Apenborg  sank  down  upon  her  knees,  and 
held  her  breath  for  very  fright  Hereupon  the 
witch  gave  AVolde  the  lock  and  key,  telling  her 
to  throw  it  that  very  night  into  the  sea,  and  to 
mutter  the  charm, — 

"  So  longe  blifil  die  See, 
Kumiu  nimmer  in  die  Hoh."  * 

*  **  As  long  as  the  waves  remain, 
KeTcr  come  up  again." 


All  at  once  Anna  Apenborg  is  aware  of  seeing 
three  shadows  insteaa  of  two  £it  on  the  white* 
washed  wall.  She  plucks  up  a  heart  to  look 
again,  when  she  sees  all  the  three  dancing  and 
hears  them  singing  with  a  loud  voice,  Ho,  ho  I 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  while  the  slmdows  on  the  wall 
flit  backwards  and  forward?.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, a  deep  bass  voice  exclaims, — "  Hey-Say  !  I 
smell  the  blood  of  a  Christian  1  I  smell  the  blood 
of  a  Christian  1 "  Whereupon  the  before  named 
Anna,  dreadfully  alarmed,  crawb  back  on  her 
knees  to  the  stairs,  while  wild  unearthly  laughter, 
loud  enough  to  break  the  windows,  resounds  on  all 
sides  of  her.  She  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
all  that  night 

Anna,  of  course,  tells  all  that  she  saw  to 
the  abbess,  and  consultations  are  held  as  to 
future  proceedings.  MeanwhUe  Sidonia,  as 
sub-prioress,  tyrannises  over  all  the  inmate9  of 
the  convent ;  —even  the  abbess  can  make  no 
head  against  her.  The  death  of  the  porter  is 
attributed  to  her  arts  of  magic ;  at  the  funeral 
sermon  the  pastor  hints  as  much :  to  avert  sus- 
picion, Sidonia  demands  to  have  the  sacrament 
administered  to  her, — 

Seeing  that  her  witchcraft  was  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  it  is  manifest  that  Hhe  not  only 
desired  the  Lord's  Supper  from  hypocrisy  and 
in  order  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but 
likewise  to  feed  with  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  the  toads  which  she  hath  concealed  in  her 
cell : — ^it  is  well  known  that  witches  do  secretly 
place  the  Sacrament  in  their  mouths  with  this 
mtent  These  vermin  have  been  seen  to  suck 
it  as  a  child  sucks  at  the  breast  Anna  Apen- 
borg did  see  this  through  the  key-hole. 

The  report  of  witchcraft  is  so  rife  through- 
out the  province,  that  commissioners  are  sent 
to  examine  into  the  matter.  So  much  comes 
to  li^ht  that  the  old  abbess  is  reprimanded  for 
nol  having  sooner  denounced  Sidonia  to  the 
ducal  court.  The  neighbors'  cows  are  mys- 
teriously sucked  dry;  their  bees  are  decoyed 
away ;  those  who  oflbnd  her  suffer  severely 
from  illnesses  and  sores.  The  commissioners 
were  about  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the 
old  hag ;  the  pitch-plaster  for  her  mouth  was 
prepared — the  sturdy  churls  were  ready  to 
hold  her  down,  when  the  shadow  of  a  toad 
crawls  slowly  over  the  paper  upon  which  the 
depositions  were  taken  down.  The  commis- 
sioners are  aghast,  and,  looking  up,  they  per- 
ceive Sidonia  at  the  window,  accompanied  by 
her  evil  spirit,  Chim,  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
cat,  watching  their  proceedings.  Fright  clears 
the  room  of  all  save  the  boldest — Doctor 
Schwallenberg.  He  had  boasted  that  vdth 
recipes  from  Albertus  Magnus,  Theophrastus, 
and  Paracelsus,  he  knew  now  to  break  Sido- 
nia*s  spells.  But  the  doctor  is  no  match  for 
her ;  he  sickens  and  die's  in  a  few  days  of  the 
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self-fiame  disease — a  sort  of  black  vomit — 
which  had  killed  the  porter  of  the  convent. 
The  Bheriff,  likowisQ,  is  carried  off  by  fever. 

The  several  members  of  the  dacal  family 
now  assemble  at  old  Stettin,  to  consider  what 
is  be  done.  Nothing  but  signs  and  wonders 
are  of  daily  occurrence ;  children  with  long 
beards,  and  other  strange,  misshapen  wretches 
are  born  into  the  world.  Bishop  Franciscus 
of  Pomerania,  advises  the  rack,  fire,  and  wa- 
ter to  be  used,  and  '*  recommends  his  own 
executioner  to  be  sent  for,  who  fears  neither 
witch  nor  devil :  they  had  delayed  Ions  enough 
already."  Sidoniais  summoned,  anaappears 
before  the  assembled  princes,  bishops,  and 
magnates  of  the  land  at  old  Stettin.  When 
she  enters  the  room.  Bishop  Franciscus,  with 
a  piece  of  chalk,  draws  his  tymholum  on  the 
table  before  him,—*'  H-  H.  H.,"  Help,  help- 
er, help,  —  threatens  to  have  Sidonia  torn 
limb  from  limb,  and  her  accursed  members 
thrown  to  the  dogs.  She,  however,  does  not 
lose  her  courage,  but  answers  all  the  questions 
put  to  her  with  singular  tact,  accounting  for 
all  that  is  laid  to  her  charge  as  witchcraft  bv 
natural  causes.  She  fairly  silences  them  all, 
even  the  violent  Bishop  Franciscus;  and  is 
finally  dismissed  with  only  a  reprimand. 

On  the  16th  July  a  violent  revolt  broke 
out  in  Stettin,  which  again  is  laid  to  Sidonia's 
charge.  The  excise  on  beer  had  been  increas- 
ed, and  the  populace  rose,  headed  by  an  old 
woman — of  course  Sidonia — ^who,  after  Jack 
Cadets  fashion,  says  that  everything  shall  be 
cheaper.  The  authorities  are  forced  to  fly; 
the  Duke  Philippus  does  not  recognize  his 
Stettin  subjects.  *'  Had  it  been  the  people  of 
the  Sound,  I  could  have  understood  it ;  but 
my  subjects  of  Stettin !  " 

Meanwhile  matters  are  going  on  badly  enough 
at  Marienfliess.  Dorte  Stettin  is  possessed, 
and  creates  a  scandalum  in  church  by  her 
violent  cries  and   unseemly    conduct.     The 

S arson  is  sent  for,  who  tries  to  exorcise  the 
emon  :  he  finally  succeeds  in  somewhat  paci- 
fying the  evil  spirit.  His  honor  the  parson  is 
now  seized  with  fever,  and  dies,  and  nis  body 
is  half  devoured  by  a  were-wolf,  which  is 
shrewdly  suspected  to  be  none  other  than  Si- 
donia. Magister  Joel,  of  Gryppswald,  a  great 
theologian,  and  somewhat  of  a  necromancer  to 
boot,  together  with  Franciscus,  bishop  of 
Camyn,  now  take  counsel  together,  and  deter- 
mine to  gain  possession  of  the  charm,  **  Shem 
Hamporasch,  which  was  known  to  exist  in 
old  Stettin,  where  it  was  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Jews.  Whoever  possessed  thb  charm  could 
summon  the  angel  Metatron,  who  was  able  to 
turn  stones  into  diamonds,  and  clay  into  solid 
gold.     They  enter  the  synagogue,  are  discov- 


ered, severely  handled,  and  ignominiouflly 
kicked  out. 

Magister  Joel,  of  Gryppswald,  is  now  driven 
io  other  resources.  For  his  present  purpose  a 
pure  virgin  is  necessary,  and  Diliana  von 
Boroke,  Clara  Dewitz's  granddaughter,  is  dis- 
covered to  be  a  maid  in  thought  and  deed. 
She  accordingly  is  selected  to  perform  the 
grand  opus  magicum.  Strangely  enough,  while 
Magister  Joel  is  trying  his  hand  at  white  mag- 
ic, with  the  laudable  object,  however,  of  taking 
off  the  curse  of  barrenness  from  the  dacal  fam- 
ily— Christian  Ltidcke  is  appointed  to  be  the 
chief  commissioner  for  the  ''drowning,  racking, 
and  burning  of  all  witches."  This  new  com- 
missioner sets  about  his  work  in  right  earnest ; 
and  every  year  many  poor  devils — no  matter 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  young,  or  old — 
are  sent  to  the  stake  in  Pomerania.  Christian 
LUdcke  now  ventures  to  MarienfliesB,  and 
seizes  Anne  Wolde,  Sidonia's  lame  old  maid, 
upon  whom  he  is  about  to  inflict  summary  jus- 
tice ;  when  Sidonia,  attended  by  her  evil  8{nrii, 
Chim,  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  with  his  buider 
Quarters  decently  attired  in  red  breeches,  sud- 
denly appears,  puts  the  whole  posse  comitaius 
to  flight,  and  rescues  her  maid.  Liidcke, 
however,  is  not  to  be  thus  beaten  :  he  returns 
with  his  assistants,  and  in  three  weeks  no  less 
than  three  unfortunate  old  women  are  burnt 
just  beneath  Sidonia's  window.  *'  The  smell 
of  human  flesh,"  says  Dr.  Plonnies,  "  was 
perceived  for  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles; 
the  smell  is  a  sickly,  sweet,  and  loathsome 
smell,  ca.9ily  distinguishable  from  the  smell  of 
other  flesh."  Ludcke  is  an  executioner  after 
the  devil's  own  heart.  He  one  day  forgets  a 
poor  witch  he  had  hung  up  bv  the  feet  before 
a  slow  fire.  He  is  discovered  by  a  kind  heart- 
ed priest  drinking  and  carousine  with  some 
others  as  bad  as  himself.  "  Thunder  and  ligjht- 
ning  I "  said  he,  "I  had  clean  forgotten  the 
accursed  old  baggage  I  " 

Signs  and  wonders  multiply.  Some  women 
at  'Pyritz  are  making  a  sort  of  porridge  with 
meal  and  peas ;  this  turns  to  blood ;  when 
bread  is  baked  the  crumb  congeals  into  gore  ! 
In  the  Sound  the  very  stones  are  stained  with 
blood ;  nay,  the  multitudinous  sea  itself  is  **  in- 
carnadine ;  making  the  green  one  red."  Ser- 
mons are  preached  on  these  portents ;  but  in  vain. 
Diliana  is  now  sent  for  to  old  Stettin  to  perform 
the  grand  optis  magicum  Her  lover,  Georjge 
Puttkammer,  and  her  old  father  Jobst  Borckc, 
ask  Magister  Joel  of  what  use  was  the  opus 
theuricum^  or  the  angel  who  is  to  appear  ?  >Ve 
can  perform,  say  they,  what  is  wanted  without 
bis  assistance,  and  can  bring  Sidonia  either 
alive  or  dead.  Magister  Joel,  however,  over- 
comes their  scruples,  and  after  due  pcrform- 
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ftDoe  of  the  proper  magical  prayers  and  in- 
cantations,  the  angel  of  the  sun,  in  the  shape 
of  a  beautiful  youth  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  majestically  appears  and  answers  the 
questions  that  are  put  to  him.  In  the  middle 
of  the  ceremony  me  angel  is  suddenly  sum- 
moned off  to  Nineveh,  and  Duke  Franciscus, 
bishop  of  Camyn,  who  is  present  at  this  scene, 
ventiues  to  adc  the  spirit  before  he  goes, 
"What,  then,  will  become  of  mine  ancient  fam- 
ily? will  it  be  extinct  ? ''  '*  Hold  your  tongue, 
yoa  old  drunken  blood  sucker  !  "  was  the  an- 
gelic reply,  which  rendered  the  duke  furious, 
and  makes  him  accuse  Magister  Joel  of  having 
more  to  do  with  black  than  with  white  magic. 
We  must  hurry,  however,  to  a  conclusion. 
Wolde  is  at  length  taken  and  burned ;  Sidonia 
herself  is  seized  and  placed  in  the  Witches' 
Tower  at  Saatzig.  She  is  then  transferred  to 
the  Oderburg  at  old  Stettin. 

*'  God  be  praised,"  says  Dr.  Theodorus  Pldn- 
nies, "  that  I  have  brought  Sidonia  to  the  Oder- 
burg. Her  long  imprisonment  there,  her  trial, 
and  lastly  her  torture,  I  will  pass  over,  seeing 
that  your  princely  highness  ana  your  highness' 


brothers  were  yourselves  present,  and  did  stand 
within  the  ffreen  closet  i  also,  Theodorus  Flon- 
nies,  was  there  present  as  sheriff,  and  when  I 
recall  to  mind  her  cries,  and  how  her  old  dry 
bones  cracked  and  trembled  on  the  rack,  nothing 
but  green  and  yellow  spots  float  before  mine 
eyes." 

Her  advocate  did  his  best  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice,  but  in  vain,  and  at  four  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon  on  the  28th  of  July,  1620,  Si- 
donia confessed  seventeen  articulos  inquisi- 
tionaies  while  she  lay  on  the  rack,  and  was  duly 
executed  on  the  Bavenstone  at  old  Stettin  on 
the  19th  August,  1620. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  our  read- 
ers an  outline  of  Dr.  Meinhold*s  strange  tale. 
By  paring  it  down  to  a  mere  narrative,  much 
that  IS  valuable —  the  sly  humorous  hits  at  mes- 
merism and  at  Meinhold's  old  enemies  of  the 
Rationalist  school  of  Germany,  as  well  as  much 
strange  antiquarian  lore,  have  necessarily  been 
omitted  ;  but  we  trust  that  we  have  said  enough 
to  induce  German  scholars  to  get  the  book  and 
read  for  themselves. 

Fraser^s  Magazine. 


Translated  for  the  Dagnerreotjpe. 

THE   POLISH    QUESTION. 


There  are  many  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of 
Poland,  who  may  learn  a  wholesome  lesson 
from  the  following  communication,  which  we 
have  received  from  a  correspondent,  a  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitant  of  West  Prussia.  He 
writes: 

"  A  question  which  at  the  present  time  at- 
tracts much  attention  in  Germany,  and  which 
agitates  the  public  mind,  especially  in  the 
northern  and  southern  districts, — a  question 
which  will  yet  brine  much  misery  to  Germany, 
but  which  assuredly  does  not  deserve  the 
enthusiasm  which  it  excites,  is  that  which  con- 
cerns Pohind.  If  you  knew  the  Poles  as  wo 
know  them,  your  enthusiasm  would  speedily 
grow  cool.  I  value  nationality  as  sincerely  as 
any  one  can  do,  as  the  greatest  [rood  which  a 
nation  can  obtain ;  I  desire,  as  ardently  as  any 
one  can  do,  to  see  a  united  Poland,  which 
would  be  the  strongest  bulwark  of  Germany 
against  northern  despotism ;  I  desire  to  see  a 
free  Poland ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  it.  If  you  coold  see  this  so- 
called  nation  with  your  own  eyes,  your  enthu- 


siasm would  soon  die  away.  There  are  noble, 
there  are  truly  ereat  men  among  the  Poles ; 
men,  to  whom  the  love  of  their  country  is  the 
one  idea  of  their  lives ;  but  ask  them,  wheth- 
er they  believe  in  the  freedom  of  Poland. 
Dembinski  remains  in  Belgium  ;  Ohlopicki 
and  Skzrinecki  m&ke  no  movement ;  Mieros- 
lawski  was  almost  stoned  when  he  invited  the 
Poles  to  express  their  gratitude  to  (Germany 
for  the  symmtthy  which  she  had  shown  with 
them.  A  Polish  government  was  organized 
for  Posen  I  another  for  West  Prusda,  a  conn- 
try  originally  German;  a  country  in  which 
five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans, 
and  in  which  one-half  of  the  remaining  sixth 
consists  of  Cossuben,  who  never  belonged  to 
Poland,  but  to  Pomerania ;  whom  the  Pole 
despises,  and  whose  langnage,  a  compound  of 
Gbrman,  Wendish,  and  Poush,  the  Pole  can 
hardly  understand.  It  would  be  ridiculous  if 
it  were  not  too  serious.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  A  strong  reaction  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  West  Prusoa  and  Posen;  we  will 
i  remain  Pnisaans,  and  above  all  Germans. 
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This  reaction  is  now  producing  hatred ;  and 
woe  to  the  Poles,  if  they  compel  Germany  to 
become  their  enemy ! 

Do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  mass  of  the 
Polish  nation  which  desires  a  free  Poland; 
the  Polish  peasant  is  very  far  from  wishing  for 
the  restoration  of  Polish  government.  The 
Polish  nobleman  lives  upon  the  recollection  of 
the  glorious  days  of  the  electorate ;  he  still 
treats  his  peasants  as  serfs,  and  they  well  know 
what  would  bo  in  store  for  them.  Do  not 
believe,  then,  in  a  constitutional  Poland  ;  that 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  nobles.  A  Polish 
electorate,  in  which  the  nobility  should  govern, 
is  what  they  desire.  It  will  be  asked  perhaps, 
whence  then  the  armies  of  Poles,  the  twenty 
thousand  scythemen  ?  (The  number  is  truly 
Polish,  i.  e.  much  exaggerated).  I  will  tell 
you  the  motive  which  is  now  goading  the  low- 
er classes  of  the  Poles  into  motion  ;  it  is 
Religion.  Catholic  and  Polish,  Protestant 
and  German  are  to  them,  in  their  common 
conversation,  eynonymous  terms;  and  it  is 
religion  by  which  the  nobles  and  the  priests 
excite  the  masses  of  the  people.  Liberal 
promises  and  the  hope  of  plunder  have  like- 
wise brought  many  into  the  field.  But  the  re- 
action has  already  commenced ;  the  peasant  is 
turning  his  arms  against  the  noble,  and  I  fear 
that  we  shall  witness  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
enacted  in  Gallicia ;  for  the  peasant  finds  that 
he  has  been  deceived  by  his  leaders. 

The  Poles,  in  fact,  through  their  own  con- 
duct have  allowed  the  only  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  their  independence  to 
escape.  I  regret  it  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
people,  and  for  the  sake  of  Russian  Poland, 
which  is  groaning  under  a  heavy  yoke." 

Another  correspondent,  who  writes  from  the 
Ghdlician  frontier,  expresses  the  same  senti- 
ments. "  Let  us  not,  far  a  moment,  deceive 
ourselves  concerning  that  which  is  so  evident. 
All  Poles,  including  those  of  Oallicia,  desire 
a  restoration  of  their  free  country  within  those 
boundaries  which  it  had  in  the  times  of  its 

freatest  prosperity  and  its  greatest  extent, 
hey  desire  to  have  what  they  consider  their 
Poland,  and  that  as  speedily  as  possible.  And 
this  is  the  one  single  thread  which  binds  to- 
gether all  the  unconnected  parties  which  are 
unceasingly  formed  and  dissolved.  These 
parties,  if  they  are  not  quickly  guided  by  a 
better  spirit  of  moderation,  will  again  bnne 
unspeakable  misfortunes  over  their  much-tried 
country,  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  mo- 
ment may  not,  as  seems  likely,  be  at  hand, 
when  a  noble  Pole  may  exclaim,  and  that  for 
^1  eternity,  as  Kosciusko  did :  Finis  Poionia. 
How  many  voices  have  been  raised  for  Poland 
since  the  thirteenth  of  March  1  what  strong 


sympathies  have  been  manifested  in  her  eanse  1 
With  a  clear  and  determined  voice  Qenaaaj 
has  declared :  You  shall  have  your  Poland 
again.  Germany,  strong,  united  Gkrmanj 
will  eive  it  to  you :  but  Germany  rnurt  have 
time?,  grow8Jong«>d  united/  H.T.p^ 
tienoe  and  moderation  ;  the  object  of  your 
wbhes  will  be  attained,  and  until  the  moment 
of  your  political  regeneration  shall  come,  you 
can  eojoy  all  the  liberty  which  Germany  her- 
self posseses  and  can  give.  A  vain  desire,  a 
vain  enterprise,  the  one  idea,  whidi  has 
brou^t  death  to  so  many  noble  Poles,  is 
leading  them  now,  too,  to  the  conflict,  but  not 
to  victoiy.  Scarcely  had  the  national  reor- 
ganization of  the  mnd-duchy  of  Posen  com- 
menced, when  it  degenerated  into  injustice, 
oppression,  and  open  enmity  towards  Ger- 
mans. Those  very  Germans  who  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  freedom  of  Poland,  are  now  to  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Poles,  who  are  in 
appearance  stronger.  It  is  only  an  interchange 
of  parts — in  a  traeedy.  Everywhere  was 
heard  the  watchword,  '  away  with  the  Crer- 
mans,'  although  they  carried  on  their  lips  the 
fine  phrase  of  '-fraternization  of  nationandes.' 
It  is  said  that  the  German  bureaucracy  has  ex- 
cited the  peasants  in  Gallicia,  so  that  they  are 
ready  at  any  moment  to  fall  upon  the  nobles. 
But,  let  the  bureaucracy  have  been  ever  so  bad, 
this  much  is  certain,  that  the  peasant  will  never 
forget  the  fearful  oppression  which  during  three 
centuries  he  endured ;  he  will  look  forward 
with  terror  to  the  time  when  the  dominion  of 
the  nobility  shall  recommence.  Poland  shall 
be  free,^but  the  moment  is  not  yet  come  ;  for 
if  freedom  were  this  day  granted  to  Posen, 
it  would  be  the  signal  for  a  terrible  conflict 
between  Germans  and  Poles ;  and  if  Austria 
were  this  day  to  resign  her  dominion  over  Gral- 
licia,  a  bloody  war  between  peasantry  and 
nobles  would  be  the  consequence.  We  will  not 
inquire  how  Russia  would  act  in  such  an 
event ;  but  assuredly  it  is  not  without  a  pur- 
pose that  she  has  been  making  enormous  prep- 
arations upon  our  frontiers.  What,  then,  is 
needed?  Patience  and  moderation; — but 
they  are  impossible.  Let  the  noblest  men,  the 
most  honored  apostles  of  Polish  freedom 
preach  this  truth,  and  they  will  receive  the 
same  treatment  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
self-sacrificine  Dr.  Trcntowski  after  two  days 
residence  in  Cracow.  And  yet,  if  matters  go 
on  thus,  Polish  nationality  will  be  lost  to  dl 
eternity." 

FRETKUeELN. 

To  some  persons,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
the  worst,  because  it  is  never  so  bad  as  their 
fears. — Euthanasy. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM'S  LETTER  ON  THE  LATE  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE. 


Lord  Bron^am,  who  is  only  not  a  citizen 
of  the  French  Republic,  because  M.  Cremieux, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  under  the  Proyisional 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic,  point  blank  re- 
fused him  the  priyileges  he  sought,  unless  upon 
his  enUre  renunciation  of  the  privileges  of  an 
Englishman,  takes,  nevertheless,  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  affidrs  of  that  country,  as  to 
jndge  them  worthy  of  a  long  and  elaborate  let- 
ter to  his  friend  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
We  have  perused  the  document  with  much  at- 
tention. It  is  impossible  that  anything  Lord 
Brougham  writes  can  be  otherwise  than  inter- 
esting. His  18  a  mind  of  which  the  workines 
are  at  all  times  carious  or  instructive.  We 
think  that  in  the  present  pamphlet  they  are 
both;  and  we  can  conscientiously  affirm  our 
belief  that  if  the  reader  be  not  improved  by  it, 
he  will  most  certainly  be  amused. 

Lord  Brougham,  of  course,  loudly  condemns 
the  French  Revolution.  It  cannot  oe  expected 
that  he  should  praise  it,  although  he  might,  at 
this  time,  have  neen  a  French  citizen,  a  repre- 
sentative, and  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency — 
if  his  own  wishes  alone  had  been  consulted  in 
die  matter.  He  manifests,  however,  so  com- 
plete an  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  popular 
mind  of  France  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  more  especially  for  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  as  to 

.  deprive  his  condemnation  of  all  value  as  a  re- 
proof .  In  his  grief  for  the  results  of  the  Rev- 
olution he  goes  upon  surer  grounds,  because  he 
judges  by  what  he  knows ;  and  in  that  grief 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  people  no 
doubt  would  willmgly  sympathize  with  him. 
In  considering  his  pamphlet,  we  shall  point  out 
a  few  of  the  unpardonable  mistakes  and  gross 
contradictions  into  which  he  falls,  in  his  blind 

\  admiration  of  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot, 
and  shall  endeavor,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  full 
jostioe  to  the  many  excellent  things  that  are 
scattered  through  its  pages. 

His  Lordship  commenoes  by  stating  that  he 
"  thinks  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  one  who  has 
at  various  times  been  a  leader  in  political 
movements,  and  had  some  hand  in  bringing 
about  the  greatest  constitutional  change  that 
ever  was  effected  without  actual  violence,  to 
enter  calmly  but  fully  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  most  extraordinary  revolution  which  ever 
altered  the  fiMse  of  affiurs  in  a  civilised  country." 
We  draw  particular  attention  to  this  passage, 
because  we  think  it  will  explain  the  radical 
defect  in  his  Lordship's  judgment  of  French 


afiairs,  and  show  his  want  of  impartiality  in 
treating  of  them.  No  doubt  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried  without  actual  violence ;  but  there 
did  not  need  the  extraordinary  letter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Young  to  General  Napier,  which  has 
just  been  exhumed  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  to  inform  the  country  of  the  well- 
known  £Eict,  that  actual  violence  was  only  pre- 
vented, in  the  memorable  year  of  the  Ileform 
Bill,  by  the  timely  concession  of  the  Eang  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  Of  course  Lord  Brough- 
am '*had  a  hand"  in  those  events;  and  we 
must  suppose,  from  all  we  know  of  his  history 
and  doings  at  that  time,  that  he  would  have 
gone  with  his  party ;  that  he  was  ooffnizant  of 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  Iveformers,  and  that  what  Lord 
Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell  approved, 
was  not  unknown  to  Henry  Brougham,  their 
prospective  Lord  Chancellor.  We  would, 
therefore,  ask  his  Lordship,  as  a  writer  aspiring 
to  be  considered  impartial,  what  the  state  m 
Great  Britain  would  nave  been  (and  with  the 
concurrence  and  aid,  be  it  remembered,  of  men 
who  now  wield  power  in  this  country,)  if  re- 
sistance to  the  reform  Bill  had  been  persisted 
in  ?  The  country  knows  the  answer  that  troth 
would  dictate :  it  knows  that  timely  concession 
prevented  a  violent  revolution.  The  confiden- 
tial babbling  of  Mr  Thomas  Young,  of  the 
Home-Office,  so  curiously  revealed  in  our  day, 
but  confirms  a  fact  that  was  tolerably  well 
known  at  the  tune,  and  has  repeatedly  been 
affirmed  once.  Lord  Brougham,  however, 
forgets  that  the  case  of  the  English  people  in 
1831-2  became  the  case  of  the  French  people 
in  1847-48.  Luckily  for  En^knd,  in  1831-82, 
she  had  a  Monarch  who  acted  constitutionally, 
and  knew  how  to  yield  before  it  was  too  late. 
Unluckily  for  France,  in  1847-48,  she  had  a 
Monarch  who  acted  unconstitutionally,  by 
becoming  his  own  Prime  Minister,  and  who 
did  not  know  how  to  yield,  until  it  was  yeiy 
muoh  too  late.  The  concession  of  Reform  by 
William  lY.  and  the  Peers  of  England  pre- 
vented a  violent  revolution,  as  we  all  know : 
the  obstinate  resistance  to  reform  made  by  Louis 
Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  caused  a  violent  rev- 
olution, as  most  people  know  exoept  Lord 
Brougham.  Our  case  was  fortunate — that  of 
the  l^nch  unfortunate ;  but  they  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  condemned,  and  the  blame  should 
be  cast  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  causes, 
rather  than  on  those  of  the  unlucky  sufferers 
by  the  change.     Their  Revolution  is  a  great 
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misfortune :  they  know  it — they  feel  it — ^they 
do  not  cease  to  deplore  it.  But,  however 
foolishly  they  may  have  siace  acted,  how- 
ever wild  may  be  the  dreams  of  the  dream> 
ers  who  have  aspired  to  govern  them,  and  how- 
ever long  and  arduous  the  struggle  that  may 
yet  be  before  them,  we  should  not  cease  to  re- 
member, that  the  Revolution  was  forced  upon 
them ;  that  if  the  small  and  just  reforms  re- 
quired by  the  party  that  orgamzed  the  memora- 
ble Reform  Banquets  of  1847  and  1848  had 
been  conceded,  Louis  Philippe  would  have  been 
King  of  the  French  at  this  moment.  Knowing 
these  things,  the  French,  and  the  impartial 
amongst  ourselves,  will  consider  the  following 
paragraphs  of  his  Lordship's  letter  as  coming 
with  an  ill  grace  from  a  man  who  *'  had  a  hand" 
in  the  Reform  a^tation.  They  either  show  an 
utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  French  politics 
under  the  Giiizot  administration,  or  they  are  a 
willful  perversion  of  plain  facts  : — 

"  Instead  of  attempting  to  reform  the  system 
by  lawful  means,  or  to  change  the  Ministers  who 
had  given  offence,  or  to  exact  punishment  by  the 
course  of  justice  for  that  offence,  the  indignation 
of  the  multitude  in  Paris  suddenly  bursts  forth, 
because  the  police  threaten  to  stop  a  dinner  and 
a  procession ;  an  armed  mob  resists  the  author- 
ities ;  an  incident  renews  the  conflict,  after  it  had 
of  itself  died  away ;  another  accident  occasions 
unnecessary  shedding  of  blood;  the  populace, 
further  exasperated,  march  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  without  the  assent  of  any  regular 
body  whatever,  proclaims  a  Republic,  of  which 
no  one  had  dreamt  an  hour  before,  and  names 
as  its  chiefs  some  half-dozen  men,  of  whom  no 
one  had  dreamt  at  any  time,  as  rulers  of  the 
state  1  Then  thb  work  <»  some  half-dozen  artisans 
met  in  a  printing-office,  and  leading  on  two  or 
three  thousand  in  a  capital  of  one  million  souls, 
and  a  nation  of  five  and  thirty,  is  at  once  per- 
ceived to  have  the  very  probable  consequence 
of  uniting  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  felons, 
chiefly  dischaived  galley-slaves,  who  are  always 
under  the  watch  of  the  police,  but  always  hover- 
ing about,  ready  for  any  mischief;  a  national 
alarm  is  excited,  that  the  Monarchy  having  been 
destroyed  in  one  contest,  all  Paris  may  M  sub- 

{'ected  in  another  to  fire,  pillage,  massacre.  So 
>y  universal  consent,  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
capital  submit  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
dictators  thus  suddenly  appointed  by  a  handful 
of  armed  ruffians,  headed  by  a  shoemaker  and  a 
sub-editor,  and  adopt,  as  if  it  had  been  their  own 
work,  the  new  Government  thus  prockdmed  by 
that  most  inngnificant  band,  without  even  affect- 
ing to  ask  the  consent  of  any  human  being,  or 
even  to  apprise  any  one  beforehand  of  what  they 
intended  to  do— nay,  very  possibly  without  hav- 
ing five  minutes  betore  formed  any  precise  inten- 
tion at  alL 

**Yesl  yes  I  this  is  the  truth— the  terrible 
truth  1  The  like  of  this  never  was  before  wit- 
nessed among  men — ^I  will  not  say  men  living  in 
a  stale  of  ci^  sodety,  but  among  any  c<^ection 


of  rational  beings,  connected  by  the  slightest  tie, 
and  joined  together  for  the  common  purposes  of  | 
their  ioint  defence,  or  their  joint  operations  of  \ 
any  kind  whatever.  That  a  total  change  in  their  ! 
social  condition  should  be  the  sudden  work  of  a 
moment — a  chanse  prepared  by  no  preceding 
plan — ^prompted  by  no  felt  inconvenience — an- 
nounced by  no  complaint;  that  all  which  had 
before  been  adopted  by  the  approval,  more  or 
less  general,  of  the  nation,  at  any  rate  submitted 
to  in  peace  by  all,  should  be  instantaneously  re- 
nounced, rejected,  cast  off,  and  ever^  vestige  be 
swept  away  of  what  had  existed  with  unnsoal 
ac<)niescence,  and  an  entirely  new  order  of 
things,  an  order  in  aU  particniars  new,  devised 
without  the  least  deliberation,  struck  out  at  a 
heat,  created  off-hand  as  quick  as  a  ready-speaker 
can  off-hand  utter  half  a  dozen  sentences  un- 
premeditated ;  that  a  few  minutes  bv  the  clock 
should  intervene  between  the  old,  obsolete, 
annihilated,  and  the  span  new,  untried,  and  even 
unthought  of— truly  this  is  a  convulsion  to  which 
no  former  revolution  ever  known  in  the  world 
offers  the  least  parallel.'' 

His  Lordship  says,  "  Yes,  yes,  this  is  the 
truth."  But  those  who  are  impartial  in  their 
judgment  of  the  French  say,  "  No,  no."  His  | 
Lordship  is  evidently  not  ignorant  of  the  abuses  I 
that  existed  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  which  j 
M.  Odillon  Barrot,  M.  Duvergier  d'Haunume,  , 
and  other  leaders  of  the  opposition,  sought  to 
remedy  by  the  strictly  legal  and  constitutional 
means  of  public  dinners,  lor  the  expreadon  of 
opinion.     He  says : — 

''  I  must,  however,  frankly  confess,  that  there 
were  grave  faults  committed  since  the  restoration^ 
and  even  since  the  change  in  18S0.  The  Peer- 
af^e  for  Life  I  reckon  one ;  and  the  allowing  the 
National  Guards  to  choose  their  officers  another 
— ^both  faults  of  the  same  description,  as  tending 
to  weaken  the  Executive  power,  and  undermine 
the  Monarchical  principle.  I  say  both — because 
although  the  Peerage  for  Life  seems  at  first  sight 
to  strengthen  the  Crown's  influence  in  the  Upper 
House,  its  ultimate  effect  must  be  to  impair  the 
dignity  and  lessen  the  weight  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  a  protection  against 
the  people,  far  more  available  than  such  an  in> 
terposea  body  can  ever  be  to  the  people  against 
the  Crown.  The  aristocracy  of  France,  from  its 
poverty,  required  eveir  supnort  The  infinite 
subdivision  of  land  is,  if  possiole,  more  fatal  to  a 
patrician  order  than  to  agricultural  improvement ; 
and  the  depriving  it  of  hereditary  tenure,  so  as 
to  leave  it  wholly  dependent  on  the  Crown,  con- 
verted the  Chamber  of  Peers  into  a  feeble  re- 
flection of  the  Monarch's  own  separate  powers— 
a  body  of  Royal  nominees,  with^  little  more  per- 
sonal weijBfht  than  so  many  pensioners. 

**  But  it  was  a  greater  fault,  and  one  in  an 
opposite  direction,  to  reast  all  attempts  at  im- 
proving the  constitution  of  the  popular  sssfmhly. 
The  multitude  of  placemen  who  toere  had  seats, 
gave  an  illegitimate  influence  to  the  Crown,  and 
alienated  the  affections  <^  the  people  from  those 
who  should  have  been  trusted  as  their  represent- 


Still  more,  the  judicial  functionaries  irfao 
were  allowed  to  canvass  for  votes  in  the  very 
districts  where  b^  their  office  thej  should  onlj 
have  distributed  justice,  and  to  sit  in  the  Cham- 
ber as  members,  partaking  of  all  the  heats  and 
of  all  the  intrigues  of  the  most  factious  times — 
both  injured  the  character  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  incalculably  operated  to  corrupt  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  Some  change  in  these 
particulars  was  imperatively  reauired;  the  ex- 
clusion of  mi^strates  altogether  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  the  restriction  of  the  other 
placemen,  especially  those  holding  office  during 
pleasure,  seemed  to  be  a  change  almost  of  course 
and  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  day,  when 
such  glaring  abuses  can  no  longer  find  defenders 
among  any  class  of  the  community.  The  very 
limited  number  of  persons  possessing  the  elective 
franchise  was  an  equally  important  defect  in  the 
constitution.  In  all  France  there  were  not 
above  250,000  voters,  not  a  fifth  part  of  those  in 
England,  repird  being  had  to  the  relative  num- 
bers of  Uie  inhabitants.  It  was  earnestly  urged 
upon  the  late  Grovemment  by  their  real  and 
zealous  friends^-of  whom  I  certainly  accounted 
myself  one — ^that  the  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended considerably.  This  and  the  exclusion 
of  placemen  to  a  certain  degree,  would  have 
made  tibe  Government  as  popular  as  could 
reasonably  be  required." 

Yet  Lord  Brougham,  having  oonfessed  these 
evils,  either  i^ores  the  banquets  which  were 
intended  to  reform  them,  or  sneers  at  the  efforts 
of  the  cautious  men  who  performed  vainly  for 
France  in  1847  the  task  that  Henry  Brou^am, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  other  Whigs  and  Whi^ 
Ministers  performed  successfully  for  England 
in  1831.  He  contradicts  his  own  previous 
admisaons  by  asserting — 

^  The  Sovereij;n  could  not  stir  without  an 
effectual  constraint  upon  all  his  motions — the 
law  could  not  be  violated  by  any  minister,  or 
any  public  functionary — ^the  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  subjected  to  constant  discussion  in  a  public 
and  independent  assembly,  responsible  only  to 
the  country — the  conduct  of  every  person  in  the 
service  of  the  State  was  liable  to  oe  examined, 
and  his  demerits  not  only  exposed,  but  punished, 
bj  persons  whom  the  voice  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  commissioned  to  perform 
thai  duty.  Compared  with  these  virtues  which 
the  constittttion  undeniably  possessed,  all  its  vices 
shrink  into  nothing.  Compared  with  the  solid, 
practical  good  which  it  secured,  all  the  further 
advantages  which  might  have  been  desirable, 
were  really  hardly  worth  a  struggle — assuredly 
worth  no  struggle  that  could  endanffer  the  first 
of  all  blessings,  the  country^s  peace. 

It  WB»  the  great  grievance  of  the  French — 
the  grievance  not  of  Hie  rabble  of  Paris — ^not 
of  &  jonmeymen  shoemakers  and  sob-editors, 
nor  of  the  escaped  felons  that  did  the  dirty 
imk  of  street  convulsion ;  but  of  the  merchants, 
bMiker8»  agricaltorists,  numufaotorers,  profea- 


monal  men,  and  shopkeepers  of  Franco,  that 
the  legislature  was  not   "responsible  to  the 
country."     Lord  Brougham  himself  confesses 
as    much.     There    were    250,000    electors. 
There  were  more  than  250,000  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown ;  and  these  places  were  no- 
toriously reserved  for  and  created  for  the  re- 
ward of  the  political  subserviency  of  this  hand- 
ful of  the  people.     The  legislature  was  only 
responsible    to    250,000    placemen    holding 
emoluments  as  bribes  directly  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.     That  was  the  grievance.     That 
was  the  evil  which  the  Government  obstinately 
refused  to  reform — a  disgust  at  which  made  the 
shopkeepers  of  Paris  and  the  bulk  of  the  middle 
chi^s  refuse  to  lift  a  finger  in  defence  of  the 
dvnasty  when  the  evil  day  came.     Not  that 
alone,  but  the  gross  corruption  pervading  the 
whole  administrative  offices  of  France.     The 
King's  own  intrigues  in  the  Spanish  marriages, 
the  recent  exposure  of  the  shameful  venality 
of  M.  Teste,  a  jud^  and  Minister  of  Justice — 
the  suicide  of  M.  Bresson,  and  the  canse  that 
led  to  it ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  previous  ex- 
posure in  the  case  of  M.  Gisquet  and  others; 
all  these  disgraceful  and  unhappy  circumstances 
combined  to  deprive  the  Government  and  the 
dynasty  of  moral  weight.     It  was  not  the  mere 
street  convulsion — ^it  was  not  physical  force 
alone  that  overthrew  them.     It  was  the  moral 
force  arrayed  against  them,  and  which  absolutely 
left  them  without  a  friend  capable  of  making 
an  effort  to  serve  them  when  calamity  and  de- 
struction menaced  them.     His  obstinate  blind- 
ness to  these  facts  is  the  great  flaw  in  his  Lord- 
ship's namphlet;  and  we  cannot  help  regret- 
ting eiUier  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  France  from  1830  to  184S  did 
not  form  a  portion  of  his  Lordship's  mind ;  or 
that  his  determination  at  all  hazards  to  praise 
his  **  friend,"  the  King,  caused  him  to  wander 
from  the  strict  line  of  truth,  before  he  ventured 
upon  an  exposition  which  aspires  to  be  highly 
pmlosophioal  and  strictly  impartial. 

In  other  respects  there  is  much  in  his  pam- 
phlet to  approve.  The  short  history  and  the 
eulogium  of  the  British  Constitution  are  both 
admirable ;  and  his  defence  of  a  House  of  Peers, 
or  Second  Chamber,  is  able,  weU-oonsidexed, 
and  convincing.  One  of  his  illustrations  of  the 
uses  of  a  Seoond  Chamber  is  highly  character- 
istic of  the  writer,  and  will  canse  a  smile  : — 

^  Our  own  House  of  Lords  has  again  and 
again  prevented  remediless  mischief  from  being 
worked  by  the  hasty,  ill-considered  bills  sent  up 
from  the  Commons  in  seasons  of  calm,  when  no 
general  excitement  disturbed  the  Uwgiver% 
course.  When  yon  and  I  were  in  office  together, 
I  stopped  three  measures  in  as  many  weeks — 
measures  which  the  Lower  House  mid  passed 
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unanimoasly.  One  would  have  punished,  by  di»- 
franchiaement,  a  borough  with  1300  voters,  be- 
cause a  case  of  bribery  had  been  proved  against 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  the  counsel  for  the  Bill 
admitted  that  he  could  not  carry  his  case  further : 
the  Commons  had  collected  a  mass  of  hearsay 
rumors,  which  they  sent  us  up  as  proof,  and  the 
moment  we  siiled  it,  all  vanished  away.  Another 
put  in  hazard  every  borough  in  the  kingdom, 
enabling  the  Commons  to  disfranchise,  by  a  sin- 
gle vote,  whatever  constituency  should  be  ac- 
cused before  it;  and  thus  the  Lords,  prone 
enough  to  abolish  the  recently-formed  electoral 
bodies,  would  at  once  have  been  able  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  third  bill  would  have  suspended 
the  whole  administration  of  criminal  iustice  at 
sessions.  The  first  of  these  bills  I  threw  out, 
after  trying  the  whole  case  by  evidence,  as  I 
should  have  done  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius ;  I  was 
assisted  by  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  the  Peer  who 
had  charge  of  it  admitted  that  no  other  course 
could  be  taken  than  to  reject  it." 

In  other  words,  I,  Lord  Brougham,  a  Peer, 
corrected  errors  that  were  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged by  the  whole  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Ergo,  a  House  of  Peers  is  neo- 
essaiy,  but  it  must  have  a  Brougham  in  it. 

Q.  £.  D. 

The  following  is  just,  and  well  expressed : — 

"  The  want  of  a  privileged  class  from  which  a 
Senate  deserving  tne  name  may  be  chosen,  and 
the  inconsistency  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  life  with 
the  spirit  of  Republican  Grovemment,  must 
greatly  lessen  the  benefits  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber. But  this  only  shows  in  another  way  the 
evils  of  a  Repubhc ;  and  inculcates  the  great 
lesson  of  all  political  experience,  that  none  of  the 
pure  forms  of  Government  is  desirable.  Indeed, 
none  of  them  can,  unless  in  countries  very  pecu- 
liariy  circumstanced,  have  a  long.duration.  They 
aU  carry  in  their  bosoms  the  seeds  of  destruction 
by  violent  change,  or  of  decay  by  degenerating 
into  other  forms  of  polity.  The  people  in  a  pure 
democracy,  intoxicated  with  power,  are  borne 
away  into  violent  courses  that  end  in  anarchy, 


which  makes  men  seek  for  order  and  repose 
under  a  Monarch ;  the  patricians  in  a  pure  aris- 
tocracy domineer  over  the  people,  and  confine 
the  Government  to  a  few  of  tneir  own  body ;  the 
Sovereign  in  a  pure  monarchy  encroaches  on  the 
natural  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  erects  a  des- 

S)tism  on  the  ruins  of  a  constitutional  kingdom, 
ut  though  thus  it  is,  and  though  it  be  true  that 
checks  are  insufficient  long  to  save  any  of  these 
systems,  being  makeshifts  rather  than  solid  se- 
curities, that  IS  no  reason  for  despising  them  or 
rejecting  such  benefits,  how  limited  soever,  as 
they  oner — there  being  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  they  are  better  than  no  security  at  all, 
and  that  they  render  it  possible  to  hope  for  some 
protraction  of  the  Government's  existence,  which 
without  any  such  checks  would  be 'wholly  im- 
possible." 

We  have  not  space,  or  we  should  gladly 
make  further  extracts  from  the  portions  of  the 
pamphlet.  We  cannot  conclude,  however, 
without  expressing  our  entire  belief  in  his  Lord- 
ship's statement,  that  the  pamphlet  **  has  been 
dictated  by  any  feelings  rather  than  those  of 
disrespect  or  of  the  least  unkindness  towards 
the  French  nation."  The  fisust  seems  to  be, 
that  friendship  for  individuals  has  prompted 
him  to  write ;  and  that,  although  he  may  feel 
kindly  towards  the  French  people,  he  still  feels 
more  kindly  towards  his  personal  friends,  Louis 
Philippe  and  M.  Ouizot.  In  the  Provisional 
Government  Lord  Brougham  recognizes  no  one 
whatever  as  being  known  to  fistme,  or  deserving 
to  be  known,  *'exoept  his  illustrious  friend 
M.  Arago'*— certainlv  not  a  whit  better 
known,  and  certainly  by  no  means  so  able  a 
man,  as  M.  de  Lamartine,  whom  he  docs  not 
even  mention. 

Friendship  is  a  great  virtue,  but  it  borders 
upon  vice,  when  it  blinds  the  eyes  of  men  to 
the  beauty  of  impartiality,  and  to  the  lustre  of 
truth  and  justice.  London  News, 


UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 


It  is  odd,  that  while  all  the  wise  men  of 
Europe  are  anxiously  casting  about  for  devices 
to  secure  or  restore  peace,  that  should  be 
precisely  the  easiest  task  in  the  world :  at  least 
BO  it  should  seem  from  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Cobden  has  recently  published.  A  congress 
has  been  sitting  at  Brussels  to  establish  univei> 
sal  peace ;  in  this  mode —  by  introducing  an 
arbitration  clause  into  international  treaties,  bj 
estabUshing  a  congress  of  nations  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  international  code,  and  by  the 
mutual  disarmament  of  nations.     Mr.  Cobden 
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is  invited  to  attend ;  but  he  scarcely  thinks  it 
worth  while .  He  adopts  two  of  the  propositions, 
leaving  the  middle  one  in  doubt ;  only  he  soq- 
gests  separate  treaties  for  perpetual  peace  in- 
stead of  the  arbitration  clause.  As  to  the  mu- 
tual disarmament,  you  would  suppose  that  it 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  publication 
of  Ids  letter.  You  have  only  "to  open  the 
eyes  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  enor- 
mous expense  and  waste  occasioned  by  their 
standing  armaments :  to  accomplish  this  object 
you  need  only  publish  in  the  different  (hnii- 
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nental  languciges  a  few  simple  fact^'* ;  and 
ihen  ho  has  a  long  paragraph  of  statistical  de- 
tails, showing  that  throughout  Europe  there 
are  four  millions  of  men  in  arms,  and  that  the 
cost  of  those  armies,  forts,  &c.,  is  200,000,000/. 
sterling  per  annum.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  the  vouchers  for  these  calculations ;  but,  how- 
ever cogent  they  may  be,  we  suspect  it  needssome- 
thing  more  than  "  only  to  publish"  statistical 
details  in  order  to  abolish  the  apparatus  of  war. 

The  time  particularly  chosen  by  Mr.  Cobden 
has  not  escaped  the  ridicule  to  which  it  is  ob- 
viously liable.  The  thirty-three  years'  duration 
of  peace  shows  the  desire  of  nations  to  avoid  the 
inflictions  of  war ;  the  veiy  efforts  now  made 
in  the  universal  confusion  attest  the  sincerity 
and  endurance  of  that  wish,  but  also  display 
the  difficulties  of  continuing  to  satisfy  it.  For 
thirty-three  years  the  nations  have  been  striv- 
ing, with  enormous  expense  of  mutual  negotia- 
tion, compromise,  and  toleration,  to  postpone 
armed  discord ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  steps  forth  in 
the  year  1848,  to  suggest  peace  as  a  bright 
idea  that  has  just  occurred  to  him.  A  still 
more  summary  plan  might  be  suggested  for 
curing  the  ills  arising  from  the  errora  and 
crimes  of  mankind :  why  does  not  Mr.  Cobden 
write  a  letter  propounding  the  advantages  and 
economy  of  viriue  f  It  is  only  *'  to  open  the 
eyes  of  men  to  the  enormous  expense  and 
waste''  occasioned  by  wickedness,  and  **to 
accomplish  this  object  you  need  only  publish 
in  the  different  Continental  languages  a  few 
simple  facts;"  for  indeed,  the  advantages  of 
virtue,  social  and  economical,  might  be  made 
apparent  in  a  single  one  of  Mr.  Cobden's  para- 
graphs. Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  omit- 
ted almost  every  element  of  the  calculation, 
excepting  the  most  superficial  and  least  power- 
ful— ^the  one  of  economical  advantage.  Al- 
though so  matter-of-fact  a  man,  he  has  over- 
looked almost  every  fact  in  history;  which 
would  show  him,  that  nations  as  well  as  men 
arc  very  partially  governed  by  mere  questions 
of  economical  interests ;  that  they  are  governed 
much  more  powerfully  by  their  desires,  their 
passions,  mutual  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
spirit  of  contest,  and  a  thousand  other  influences, 
to  which  the  consideration  of  profit  is  univer- 
sally and  peremptorily  sacrificed*  From  the 
Spanish  Abd-er-Kahman,  who  walled  up  his 
contumacious  mistress  in  uncemented  ingots 
of  gold,  which  she  was  to  appropriate  on  con- 
senting to  be  kind,  down  to  tne  last  scapegrace 
who  has  had  his  fling  at  Newmarket  or  in  Jer^ 
myn  Street,  all  classes  of  men  have  been  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  profit  for  any  fi&vorite  object. 
Nations  are  composed  of  men,  and  have  their 
hobbies  as  well ;  witness  Algeria  and  Mexico. 


Every  volume  of  history  is  a  review  of  the  in- 
cessant sacrifices  made  by  nations  of  their  sober 
interests  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  In 
the  exclusive  contemplation  of  nis  fixed  idea, 
the  matter-of-fact  Cobden  chooses  so  completely 
to  ignore  the  facts,  that  he  becomes  what  Charles 
Lamb  called  "  a  matter^f-lie  man;"  fordoes 
he  not  go  so  fiu"  as  to  assert,  that  '*  to  open 
the  eyes"  of  Europe  to  his  philosophy,  you 
have  "  only  to  publish,"  &c.? 

The  project  is  essentially  unsound,  since  it 
can  only  rest  for  enforcement  on  the  very  meas- 
ure which  it  prohibits.  Perpetual  peace  has 
been  the  professed  object  of  repeated  treaties 
on  the  close  of  war ;  and  there  always  ftos  been 
peace — ^till  the  next  war.  Whether  you  stip- 
ulate it  by  '*  arbitration  clauses"  or  by  sep- 
arate treaties,  you  can  do  no  more  than  secure 
for  it  the  same  contingent  duration,  namely,  a 
duration  till  the  next  war.  What  appeal  in  the 
last  resort  would  there  be  in  case  the  compact 
were  broken?  None,  except  to  war.  You 
would  therefore  have  the  absurdity  of  a  peace 
ratified  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  purport- 
ing to  be  universal  and  perpetual,  yet  resting 
on  the  guarantee  of  war. 

As  to  the  congress  of  nations  to  fbrm  an  in- 
ternational code,  Mr.  Cobden  very  justly  doubts 
its  feasibility ;  though  it  would  in  fact  form  the 
only  court  of  appeal  for  the  peaceable  enforce- 
ment of  his  peace  treaties ;  so  that  we  do  not 
see  why  he  can  object.  We  have,  indeed,  as  it 
has  been  observed,  books  and  precedents,  which 
somewhat  supply  the  place  of  an  international 
code.  And  there  is  no  present  hope  of  obtain- 
ing greater  perfection  under  that  nead.  The 
reason  why  mtemational  jurisdiction  remains 
vague  and  imperfect  is^  not  only  that  there  ex- 
ists no  higher  power  capable  of  adjudicating 
and  enforcmg  its  judgment,  but  also  that  the 
nations  are  not  really  agreed  upon  the  bases  or 
conclusions  for  an  international  jurisdiction  or 
code.  You  cannot,  for  example,  persuade 
the  Mussulman  to  abandon  conversion  by  the 
sabre ;  the  Roman  Catholic  to  waive  the  spiritr 
ual  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ;  you  will  not  make 
France  condemn  political  propagandism ;  nor 
Russia  abandon  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

Without  a  guarantee  for  the  duration  of 
peace,  or  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  anything  approaching 
what  is  indicated  by  the  terms  **  mutual  ^dis- 
armament" must  be  impossible.  Mutual  dimi- 
nutions of  armies  and  fortifications  have  not 
been  uncommon  on  the  conclusion  of  war ;  but 
such  partial  abandonment  of  warlike  apparatus 
cannot  be  what  is  meant  by  the  new  Coudenite 
invention — the  general  disarmament  of  nations, 
in  order  to  save  the  money  expended  on  the 
maintenance  of  standing  armies ;  at  which  he 
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saeeis  as  a  modem  innoTation.  Now  he  should 
be  too  good  an  economist  not  to  know  that 
standing  armies  are  a  product  of  the  modem 
economical  improvement  called  **  division  of 
employments ;  and  that  the  distinct  payment 
of  a  standing  army  is  in  reality  a  far  less  cost 
to  the  nation  than  the  incalculable  waste  of 
labor  which  occurred  when  the  lords  and  their 
peasantry  were  summoned  from  their  homesteads 
and  fields  to  perform  military  service.  We 
«innot  diacontiTue  sUndinglSLieB  without  n. 
arming  the  good  men  and  trae  throughout  each 
country :  a  plan  perhaps  not  altogether  without 
its  advantages,  but  certainly  not  recommended 
by  greater  Uirif t  in  the  money  way. 

As  to  the  notion  of  simply  disarming  nations, 
it  is  the  folly  of  monomania.  Perhaps  no  na- 
tion is  prepared  for  such  a  step ;  but  certainly 
Europe,  with  its  mixed  population,  its  Babel 
of  tongues,  its  contemporaneous  existence  of  so- 
cial conditions  belonging  to  different  ages,  can- 
not in  safety  be  disarmed.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  the  proposal  really  is  to  disarm 


those  nations  which  are  the  pioneers  of  civilu 
tion,  it  looks  like  a  suggestion  of  the  Arch 
Enemy  to  betray  the  whole  of  what  mankind 
has  gained  since  the  middle  ages.  Preach  as 
we  may,  there  are  some  nations  to  whom  such 
a  precept  would  be  an  unknown  tongue,  or,  if 
understood,  ridiculous.  Russia,  whose  Auto- 
crat we  this  week  see  speaking  as  the  interpret- 
er of  Divine  authority,  and  receiving;  the  pros- 
trate submission  of  superstitious  daves,  will 
hardly  abandon  the  amiy  of  bean-eating  bar- 
barians which  is  to  him  so  cheap  and  so  con- 
venient for  keeping  hb  nobles  in  order.  The 
remoter  provinces  of  Eastern  Europe — Hung»- 
XT,  for  instance — are  literally  in  a  social  con- 
dition not  unlike  that  of  Europe  when  it  emerg- 
ed from  the  dark  ages,  and  aa  little  likely  to 
comprehend  the  virtue  or  the  policy  of  forget- 
ting the  sword.  To  disarm  Western  Europe, 
therefore,  would  be  deliberately  to  place  tnat 
region  in  the  position  of  degenerate  Borne,  be- 
fore the  Goths  and  Huns  of  the  nineteenUi 
century.  Spectator, 


RAGLAN  CASTLE,  MONMOUTHSHIRE:   ITS  FORTUNES  AND  ITS  FALL. 


Raglan  Castle  in  olden  days  numbered 
amongst  the  strongest  fastnesses  of  Britun. 
Within  ita  towers  feudal  nobles  fortified  them- 
selves, and  defied  the  foe  in  war,  or  dwelt  in 
rade  splendor  in  tiroes  of  peace. 

It  is  connected  with  many  a  history  of  the 
past.  But  Raglan  stands  dismantled  now, 
the  abode  not  of  feudal  chieftains  or  "faire 
ladyes,"  but  of  the  night  owl  and  the  bat :  the 
lizurd  shelters  in  its  stones,  and  the  goat  grazes 
around  its  towers. 

The  ruin  stands  to  preach  the  pasfliveness 
of  earthly  thmgs,  to  tell  of  mutability,  wreck, 
and  decay. 

'^  Changed  in  all  save  name** 

is  the  once  mighty  Raglan  1  Nay,  chaneed  in 
very  name ;  forRaelan  is,  in  common  parlance, 
corrupted  into  Raglandl 

The  ruin,  in  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
festooned  with  creepers,  stained  by  weather, 
and  presenting  broken  lines,  is  beautiful  and 
fair.  There  is  a  calm,  solemn,  picturesque 
loveliness  in  it,  and  in  the  scene  around  it, 
which  charms  the  eye,  even  while  thought  is 
wandering  far  away,  to  those  bygone  times  when 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  rang  with  sounds  of 
mirth,  dance,  and  song ;  or  echoed  the  cry  of 
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the  sentinel  riven  and  returned,  the  noise  of 
weapons,  and  the  clang  of  armor. 

As  the  beholder,  versed  in  history  and  the 
classic  past,  stands  contemplating  the  crumbling 
mass,  his  thonefat  must  stretch  backwards  to 
times  DOW  numbered 

<<  With  the  yean  beyond  the  flood," 

and  to  men  who  represented  our  race  in  the 
days  of  Raglan's  glory.  Memory  will  crowd 
upon  memoiy — one  and  another  of  those 
whose  names  once  filled  Britain  will  rise  be- 
fore the  mental  vision,  binding  him  in  close 
bonds  of  interest  and  feeling  with  the  departed 
and  the  past. 

Such  recollections  are  good  for  man.  They 
temper  in  his  mind  the  engrossingness  of  pro- 
sent  thines,  the  materialism  of  the  age.  Tlie 
melancholy  evidence  of  decay  reminds  him 
that  earth  ig  not  forever. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  picture  Rag- 
lan in  some  of  its  brighter  and  most  couii^ 
days — ^those  just  preceding  its  &11 ;  and  then 
to  place  it  before  the  reader's  eye  as  it  stood 
beleaguered  and  wasted  by  that  dem>iling 
host  which  wrought  so  many  ruins  in  Britain. 

The  powerful  race  of  Clare  once  owned  tlie 
fortress ;  in  their  sway  it  was  a  terrific  strong- 


hold.     Their  possession  of  it  is  tied  with  many 
histories  of  blood  and  contest. 

Bichard  Strongbow  was  the  last  of  their 
line  who  held  it.  In  the  time  of  the  second 
Herny,  he  gave  it  to  Walter  Bloet.  From 
Bloet  it  pa^ed  into  the  fiimily  of  Berkely, 
and  from  that  fiunily  it  came  to  the  house  of 
Somerset. 

John  of  Oannt,  Dnke  of  Lancaster,  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Somersets,  who  sprang  from 
nis  natoral  issue  by  Catherine  Swynford.  He 
caused  her  children  to  be  styled  Beaufort,  in 
memoiy,  he  asserted,  of  their  birthplace  in 
Anjou ;  they  were  subsequently  legitimatized 
by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  1806  Sir  John 
Beaufort  was  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  when 
the  name  of  Beaufort  was  dropped,  and  the 
appellation  of  Somerset  assumed  in  its  place, 
as  the  family  name. 

At  a  later  date,  ducal  rank  was  conferred 
upon  this  left-handed  line  of  royal  descent. 
Henry  lY.  was  a  little  jealous  of  it,  and  in 
ratifying  the  patent  of  legitimacy,  which  had 
been  taken  out  in  its  favor,  he  inserted  the 
words  "excepta  dignitate  regium  regina." 

With  the  accession  to  ducal  rank,  the  &m- 
ily  agam  took  up  the  name  of  Beaufort,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Somerset  House  is 
Dnke  of  Beaufort.  The  Somersets  have  al- 
ways been  a  fine  race — able  in  politics,  brave  in 
war,  loyal  and  true. 

We  pass  on  to  the  eventful  days  when 
Raglan  castle  stood  in  possession  of  Henry 
Somerset,  who  in  1642  was  created  first  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  and  in  his  father's  life-time 
was  called  to  the  upper  house.  He  was  a  man 
well  calculated  to  grace  the  dignity  and  to  do 
honor  to  the  new  creation. 

With  his  advent  to  the  peerage,  troublous 
times  were  drawing  on.  He  played  his  nart 
in  them  faithfully,  and  sank  witn  them.  Con- 
nected as  he  is  with  the  history  of  Baglan,  a 
brief  description  of  him  will  not  be  misplaced. 

He  was  of  ^gantic  stature.  His  features 
were  handsome  and  aquiline;  his  manners 
rather  grand  and  stately  than  elegant ;  and  in 
keeping  with  them,  his  attire  and  general 
bearing  were  magnificent.  The  soul  which 
inspired  or  created  this  exterior  was  filled  with 
honor  and  chivalry.  The  marquis  possessed 
strong  sense,  an  expansive  mind,  an  honest 
conscience,  and  a  most  noble  and  generous 
spirit;  qualities  which  were  proved  in  him 
throughout  a  long  eventful  life,  and  especially 
and  most  sigmilly  in  his  devotion  to  his  fidling 
king. 

He  was  mariced  by  a  determination  at  all 
times,  and  at  all  costs,  to  do  his  duty ;  and  he 
.   possessed  a  vein  of  rough  humor,  which  in  his 
tempest-tossed  career  never  left  him,  and  which 


not  a  little  tempered  the  adversity  of  his 
dosing  days. 

One  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles,  he  sacrificed  all  in  his  cause. 
Before  the  fatal  issue  of  affairs^  he  often  gave 
the  monarch  admonitions  and  counsels,  not  al- 
ways unmin^led  with  the  remonstrance  that  mav 
be  permitted  by  a  sovereign  to  a  well-tried  friend. 
Sometimes  he  caused  the  courtiers  to  look 
strange,  to  bite  their  lips,  and  to  wince ;  but 
he  cared  not ;  he  knew  his  duty,  and  would 
not  be  balked  of  his  honest  purpose. 

Charles  several  times  visited  him  at  his  cas- 
tle of  Raglan,  and  passed  there  some  of  the 
latest  days  before  his  captivity. 

But  it  is  time  to  describe  Raglan  itself. 
There  is  a  straggling  hamlet  of  that  name, 
now  dignified  as  a  post  town.  It  lies  a  mile 
from  the  ruin.  The  castle  stands  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  plain. 
This  position,  in  exception  to  the  common 
ideas  which  governed  the  choice  of  sites  for 
old  fortresses,  is  the  more  striking,  because 
in  the  lovely  county 'of  Monmouth,  of  which 
Raglan  forms  one  adorning  feature,  flats  are 
few.  Rock,  hill,  and  water,  with  continually 
undulating  ground,  characterize  that  sofUy 
beautiful  semi-Welsh,  semi-English  province. 

Raelan,  however,  did  not  frown  from  the 
summit  of  mountain  or  craig;  but,  from  a 
gentle  acclivity,  looked  down  upon  a  smiling 
plain.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  writing  it 
m  its  venerated  ancient  name.  It  was  moated 
around.  The  building  consisted  of  five  sto- 
ries ;  the  walls,  of  wmch  a  conaderable  por- 
tion still  stand,  are  ten  feet  thick.  Around 
them  are  raised  terraces,  which  served  as  a 
fevorite  promenade  for  the  brave  or  fair  denizens 
of  the  castle. 

These  elevated  terraces  caught  the  balmy 
air,  which  came  scented  with  perfume  from  the 
surrounding  flowery  plains,  nithin  niches  in 
the  walls  which  defended  them  were  statues  of 
sundry  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

On  these  terraces  cavalier  and  damoiselle 
have  trod  side  by  side.  There,  perhaps,  the 
maiden  blushing  and  trembling  in  ner  joy,  has 
heard  the  vows  of  her  devoted  kniriit,  and 
spoken  the  words  which  have  sealed  ner  des- 
tiny for  life.  There  cMldhood's  light  step 
and  merry  laugh  have  gladdened  the  matron  s 
heart,  and  the  youthful  son  has  stayed  the  steps 
of  his  age-stricken  sire. 

It  was  on  these  terraces  that  the  clever; 
creative,  imaginative  G-lamorgan,  albeit  some- 
what credulous  and  rash,  was  wont  to  pace,  as 
he  mentally  conned  his  various  "  scantlings," 
quickening  his  step  as  the  happy  thought  or 
new  idea  struck  him,  which  was  to  originate, 
remodel,  or  improve  some   invention;   then 
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Blackening  it  ^gain,  or  coming  to  an  abropt 
pause,  as  a  difficulty  occurred  to  hini)  afl  ne 
struegled  with  some  obstacle  which  he  did  not 
on  the  moment  see  how  to  surmount. 

There  the  stately  Somerset  has  walked  by 
the  side  of  his  ill-starred  royal  guest,  whikt 
they  held  friendly  communion  together,  talking 
on  religious  or  philosophic  subjects  or  holding 
counsel  on  the  afiaira  of  state.  There  the  flag 
waved  in  the  breeze  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle,  and  the  body-guards  presented  arms  as 
the  monarch  passed.  There,  too,  Charles 
would  walk  alone,  mourning  over  the  distract- 
ed state  of  his  kingdom,  and,  perhaps,  over 
his  own  errors,  and  that  want  of  strength  and 
wisdom  which  had  marked  some  passages  in 
his  career,  and  had  originated  results  so  fatal. 
More  weak  than  wicked,  and  still  more  the 
victim  of  others'  sins,  than  of  either  his  own 
weakness  or  errors;  always  intending  well,  but 
ofUimes  misjudging ;  and,  till  his  latest  hour, 
never  seeing  clearly ;  lenient  to  others  and  se- 
vere upon  himself,  the  unhappy  Charles  spent 
many  an  hour  of  self-reproach  and  penitence, 
and  some  of  these — ^so  tradition  says — ^were 
passed  upon  the  terraces  of  Baglan. 

Quitting  these  pleasant  promenades,  we  pass 
now  to  the  other  parts  of  the  castle. 

The  walls  of  the  citadel  were  defended  by 
bastions,  and,  of  course,  perforated  by  loop- 
holes. The  grand  entrance  was  a  magnificent 
portal,  with  a  massive  pointed  arch.  On  each 
side  were  two  hexagonal  towers,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  stately  and  warlike  show.  These  tow- 
ers still  stana,  no  longer  flowing  in  martial 
strength,  but  mantled  in  ivy  and  tenanted  by 
nightrbirds.  The  mailed  knight  passes  there 
no  more,  but  the  goat,  a  native  of  the  spot, 
goes  and  comes  at  pleasure.  At  some  httle 
distance  is  a  third  tower.  Within  this  state 
entrance  is  the  first  court,  on  whose  pavement, 
where  once  charged  the  hoofs  of  war-horses, 
or  of  hunters'  steeds,  the  brier  strays  un- 
checked, and  mingles  with  coarse  rank  grass, 
foxglove,  and  eglantine.  There,  too,  the  blue- 
eyed  veronica  just  raises  its  modest  head,  and 
says,  in  the  language  of  its  own  name,  as  if  in 
memory  of  the  dead  and  gone  it  bloomed 
there,  *  *  Forget-me-not.  * '  What  lettered  visit- 
or, cognisant  of  the  storied  past,  could,  on 
such  a  spot,  forget  them  ?  Within  the  court 
are  the  grand  hall  and  the  various  ranges  of 
apartments. 

The  state  apartments  were  on  the  southern 
side.  On  the  east  and  north  were  tliose  devot- 
ed to  domestic  offices. 

The  hall,  of  much  more  recent  date  than 
the  main  portion  of  the  castle,  was  built  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  It  is,  in  consequence, 
less  ruined  than  are  some  other  portions  of  the 


structure.  Above  the  mantel-piece  are  seen 
in  bold  relief,  though  somewhat  dilapidated  by 
the  injuries  of  weather  and  of  time,  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  house  of  Somerset. 

In  the  days  of  the  gay  Queen  Bess,  we  may 
picture  manv  a  scene  of  revelry  and  carousal 
within  that  nail.  Those  were  somewhat  grofis 
days,  when,  instead  of  "  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,"  which  now  usually 
grace  the  tables  of  aristocratio  circles,  it  was 
considered  good  breeding  to  hold  alence  during 
the  important  and  absorbing  avocation  of 
feeding ;  and  that  avocation  over,  jollity  and 
buffoonery,  not  always  the  most  refined,  sno- 
ceeded.  And  yet  there  was  much  of  benev- 
olence, and  chivalry,  and  love  of  country, 
mingled  with  the  rude  coarseness  of  thoae 
times. 

Beyond  this  hall  of  state,  or  banqueUng 
hall,  as  it  might  be,  there  is  another  extensive 
court.  It,  also,  is  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
apartments ;  and  the  mouldering  tracery  and 
fretwork  there  is  still  beautiful. 

From  a  western  door  of  the  hall,  a  way 
leads  to  what  was  once  the  chapel,  little  of 
which  now  remains.  It  would  appear  that  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
the  Bomish  and  Protestant  services  were 
alternately  performed  there.  That  noble 
was  a  convert  to  the  Bomish  faith ;  his  son, 
created  by  Charles,  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  a  zealous 
Papist. 

In  the  inner  court  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
a  fountain  continually  played ;  the  buildings 
around  it  were  very  strong,  and  were  those 
which  mainly  accommodated  the  garrison  when 
the  castle  was  keeping  its  character  of  a  place 
of  strength. 

During  the  disastrous  times  of  the  civil 
wars,  Monmouth  w^s  the  last  county  which 
surrendered  to  the  Parliament.  The  Monarch's 
stanch  and  trusty  friend,  the  castellan  of  Bag- 
lan, kept  it  in  allegiance  and  awe  by  an  army 
of  eight  hundred  men,  whom  he  appointed  and 
maintained  at  his  own  cost;  tnis  he  did, 
besides  lending  to  his  sovereign  munificent 
sums  when  the  royal  purse  ran  low,  and  the 
call  for  money  was  urgent. 

When  at  length  uege  was  laid  in  form  to 
the  castle,  the  >rarquis  saw  himself  compelled 
to  drain  his  forces  from  their  various  hosts,  in 
order  to  concentrate  them  within  the  walls  of 
his  fortress.  Thus  the  open  country  became 
a  prey  to  the  besiegers. 

Every  part  of  the  buildings  of  Baglan  was 
in  princely  style.  Down  to  the  lowest 
offices,  all  were  superb  ;  and  the  appointments 
of  the  interior — of  which  no"  vestige  remains 
— were,  says  tradition,  corresponding  in  mag- 
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nificence  to  the  hall  which  contained  them. 
We  learn  that  cloth  of  gold  and  tapestry, 
paintings,  and  gems  adorned  the  walls ;  whilst 
the  floors  were  overstrewn  with  sweet  herbs 
and  fragrant  flowers.  We  are  permitted  to 
imag^e  that  they  were  remoyed  before  the 
dance  commenced. 

But  whilst  towers,  buttresses,  halls,  and  ranges 
of  fair  apartments  rose  in  magnificence  above 
the  earth,  beneath  its  surface  were  dungeons, 
which,  in  various  days  of  that  castle's  histoiy, 
have,  doubtless,  witnessed  tales  of  cruelty  and 
woe.  The  dungeons  of  Raglan,  like  those  of 
some  other  castles  of  cotemporaneous  date,  im- 
press the  beholder  with  horror,  as  he  comtem- 
plates  them  in  all  their  dismal'  gloom,  and  as 
he  sees  how  utterly  hopeless  of  escape  would 
be  the  captive  once  immured ;  for,  from  those 
subterraneous  caverns  no  cries  for  mercy  could 
reach  the  air,  no  sentinel  could  be  gained,  no 

Sasfiing  jailer  wrought  to  pity;  from  their 
eep,  dark,  impure  recesses,  not  the  utmost 
exertion  of  the  most  powerful  voice  could 
reach  the  upper  air.  The  victim  was  thrust 
down  an  inclined  plane  into  the  dungeon  ;  at 
its  base  this  declivity  was  so  steep,  that  no 
man  could,  unaided,  make  his  ascent.  There, 
then,  he  remained,  breathing  the  heavy  vapory 
air  that  hangs  imprisoned  in  such  a  den,  pour- 
ing out,  perhaps,  his  cries  to  that  Father  of 
mercies  from  woom  no  hole  of  earth  can  hide 
his  creature;  or,  perhaps,  if  his  spirit  were 
unchastened  from  above,  in  the  ravings  of  his 
frantic  despair,  cursing  the  so-called  men  who 
placed  him  there ;  or,  stupified  by  the  excess 
of  his  grief,  lost  to  reason  and  insane,  waiting, 
in  the  most  hopeless  form  of  idiocy,  the  death 
which  to  one  immured  in  tombs  like  these  is 
seldom  long  delayed. 

The  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  a  Silvio  Pel- 
lico,  a  Maroncelli,  ^a  Count  Audrayne,  and 
other  names,  but  to  hear  which  draw  thoughts 
of  sympathetic  pity,  must  have  been  hght 
compared  with  those  of  the  doomed  captive  of 
Baglan's  dungeons,  if  no  touch  of  remorse 
moved  his  inhuman  jailer  to  save  him  whilst 
yet  it  was  time. 

Let  us  trust  that,  as  awaiting  death,  he  sent 
up  his  piteous  plaint  to  heaven  from  the  depths, 
some  drops  of  consolation  might  be  infrised 
into  his  soul,  and  that,  whilst'  totally  removed 
from  converse  with  his  brother  men,  he  might 
even  then  be  favored  with  communion  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits. 

But  not  in  the  days  of  the  loyal  subject  and 
servant  of  Charles,  I.,  the  gallant  Henry,  first 
Marqub  of  Worcester,  were  similar  horrors 
wrought. 

The  grounds  around  this  baronial  residence 
were  laid  out  in  the  style  of  the  times.     The 


gardens  were  such  as  the  taste  of  the  day 
pointed  out  as  constituting  supreme  beauty ; 
and  the  richly  fertile  district  beyond  sump- 
tuously supplied  the  granaries  and  batteries 
with  home  produce. 

At  a  very  late  period  in  Charles's  career, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Kaglan.  There  he  learned 
sundry  heavy  tidings,  and  bore  them  with  that 
noble  grace  which  goes  far  to  palliate  his  faults 
and  errors.  His  eyes  were  not  then  open  to 
the  true  position  of  a  Kins  of  England  with 
respect  to  his  people,  or  to  his  own  position  in 
particular.  His  ideas  of  royal  rights  were 
exaggerated  to  the  end  of  his  career ;  but  he 
bad  learned  many  lessons,  and  was  daily  learn- 
ing more.  This  was  after  the  battle  of  Nase- 
by.  The  King  felt  himself  secure,  at  least  at 
Kaglan,  under  the  roof  of  the  true-hearted 
Worcester.  To  his  son,  also,  whom  he  had 
created  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  Charles  was  much 
attached ;  and  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  real  or 
supposed  compact  between  him  and  the  Earl, 
with  regard  to  his  Irish  commission,  or  his  Irish 
expedition,  by  no  means  disturbed  the  friend- 
ship. 

The  Marquis,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit, 
received  his  royal  guest  with  perhaps  more  than 
the  state  and  form  which  he  mignt  have  em- 
ployed had  Charles  been  in  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  a  King.  In  his  adversity  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  prove  the  devotion  and 
sympathy  which  animated  his  own  spirit.  He 
had  indeed  risked  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his 
honors  in  his  Sovereign's  cause,  and  already 
had  spent  in  it  a  vast  portion  of  his  fortune. 
On  this  present  meeting  the  King  thanked  his 
subject  for  a  considerable  pecuniary  loan. 
Somerset  replied  with  magnanimity  character^ 
istic  of  himself : — 

"  Sire,  I  had  your  word  for  the  money,  but  I 
never  thought  I  should  have  been  so  soon  repaid ; 
for  now  that  I  have  your  thanks,  I  have  all  I  look 
for." 

The  weeks  which  followed  were  calm  and 
placid,  though  saddened  by  ill  tidings.  The 
King  daily  spent  hours  in  devotional  exercises ; 
some  time  was  given  to  recreation,  bowls,  or 
chess,  that  favorite  game  of  Charles;  other 
hours  the  Monarch  spent  in  converse  with  his 
hosts;  now  religious — ^for  Charles  and  the 
Marquis  would  aiscuss  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  they  differed — now  philosophical,  and 
now  political.  Then,  again,  Glamorgan  would 
earnestly  advise  with  him  respecting  his  sundry 
**  scantlings,"  would  seek,  almost  passionately, 
to  convince  his  Majesty,  if  he  were  incredulous; 
or  would  enjoy  to  the  full  his  triumph,  when 
the  royal  listener  entered  into  his  idea  and 
thought  it  feasible,  or  at  least  hopeful.     He 
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would  talk  about  the  replenishment  of  empty 
coffers  from  the  mventions  with  which  his  brain 
abounded,  and  about  the  parliamentary  patents 
and  acts  which  were  to  secure  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs  (devoting  a  certain  portion  to  the 
Crown)  the  fruits  of  his  own  "  scantlings"  for 
a  eiyen  period  of  time. 

It  is  in  one  case  certain,  and  it  is  highly 

Srobable  in  others,  that  the  ori^nal  idea  of 
iscoYeries,  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the 
fiill  benefit,  arose  in  this  rude,  rough  state,  in 
the  fertile  brain  of  Glamorgan. 

One  of  them  which  he  at  this  time  discussed 
with  Charles,  and  from  which  he  himself  looked 
for  great  results,  was  a  "  stupendous  water- 
work,"  which  unquestionably  embodied,  just 
two  centuries  ago,  the  first  notion  of  the  steam 
engine.  On  this  he  built  much,  and  not  too 
much,  as  posterity  has  proved ;  though  it  was 
not  given  to  him  to  digest  and  perfect  his 
rough  idea,  or  to  realize  its  fruits.  He  not 
only  talked  with  the  King  on  these  subjects, 
but  he  wrought  various  experiments  to  exem- 
plify and  prove  them,  in  the  royal  presence. 
He  had  a  notion  of  a  moveable  fortification, 
which  was  to  have  effected  wonders  in  war, 
scarce  inferior  to  those  promised  by  Captain 
Warner ;  then,  again,  he  had  a  proposition  for 
a  pistol  or  carabine,  which,  though  it  was  not 
to  execute  the  wholesale  devastations  of  the 
steam-gun,  was  yet,  by  repeated  discharges,  to 
work  havoc  in  hostile  ranxs.  He  had  a  theory 
for  an  ever-going  watch — an  idea  welcomed  by 
the  King,  who  cordially  loved  mechanics. 
Glamorgan  did  not  despise  the  useful.  He 
could  furnish  a  chandler  with  the  key  to  the 
production  of  five  hundred  candles  in  one  day 
Dy  the  agency  of  one  pair  of  hands  alone.  In 
short,  his  inventive  genius  was  widely  discur- 
sive, and  it  embraced  a  range  of  notions,  from 
the  medium  of  holding  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  moon,  (for  in  a  lunar  popula- 
tion ho  was  a  believer,)  down  to  contnvances 
for  the  amusement  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  lady 
and  child.  He  was  assuredly  a  believer  in  the 
truth  and  power  of  his  own  discoveries,  and 
was  thankful  to  God  for  them  and  for  his  eenius. 
In  his  remarkable  book,  dedicated  to  we  gay 
Charles  11.,  in  which  he  enumerates  and  mag- 
nifies his  "  scantlings,"  he  introduces  that 
which  he  truly  considered  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  with  these  words : — 

<*  By  Divine  Providence  and  heavenly  inspira- 
tion, this  is  my  stupendous  water-commanding 
engine,  boundless  for  height  and  quantity." 

The  words,  as  applied  to  our  completed 
steam-engine  of  two  centuries  later,  hardly  ap- 
pear extravagant. 

He  and  Bishop  Wilkins  had,  at  a  date  sub- 


sequent to  that  of  the  first  Charles,  mueb  con 
trivanoe  and  many  thoughts  respecting  tele- 
graphic communication,  or  a  languaene  that 
mi«]t  confiist  only  of  tones  and  musieu  notes, 
wiUiout  the  agency  of  words,  and  which  might 
be  carried  on  at  a  distance. 

During  his  stay  at  Baglan,  Charles  was  ac- 
customed to  spend  his  SaobalJis  apart  fit>m  his 
hosts,  and  much  alone,  that  he  might  the  better 

five  himself  to  devotion.  He  idso,  after  he 
ad  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  his  ni^t-lamp 
was  trimmed,  curtailed  his  sleeping  ^purs  by 
those  of  private  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. After  he  had  left  the  castle  halls,  and 
his  hosts,  and  Herbert,  who  was  lodged  in  the 
antechamber,  had  paid  his  last  visit,  and  the 
little  page,  who  slept  within  his  apartment, 
deep  in  slumber,  he  would  remain  upon 
knees  sometimes  till  much  of  the  night 
spent.  Like  Alfred  the  Great,  tame  was 
marked  to  him  (at  least  it  might)  by  indicaticniB 
in  his  night-light ;  though,  more  blessed  than 
Alfred,  his  watch  also  was  always  near  at  hand. 

The  time  came  for  him  to  leave  Baglan  ; 
his  accumulated  personal  woes  and  the  ruin  of 
the  loyal*  Marquis  quickly  followed. 

Already  the  greater  number  of  the  counties, 
towns,  and  strongholds  of  England  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Parliamentary  forces,  or  been 
conquered  by  them,  when  in  the  summer  of 
1646,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  found  his 
castle  invested  by  a  corps  of  the  Parliament 
army  under  the  command  of  a  leader  whom 
Charles  had  formerly  tried  and  pardoned. 
Charles  had  been  recommended  to  bring  Sir 
Trevor  Williams  to  the  block ;  he  had  shown 
the  mercy,  and  spared  the  life  which  Sir  Trevor 
craved. 

In  June  1646  Colonel  Morgan  was  com- 
manded by  his  Parliament  master  to  summon 
Baglan  to  surrender.  It-need  scarcely  be  told 
that  the  summons  was  ineffectual.  The  gallant 
Castellan  was  not  to  be  scared  away  by  the 
first  cry  of  the  vulture  that  hovered  about  his 
towers;  and  the  Parliament,  nnderstandinf 
that  they  had  a  tough  spirit  to  deal  with,  and 
advised  of  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  sent 
Fairfiix  two  months  later  to  sit  down  before  it 
with  his  host. 

Havine  swept  over  England  with  his  de- 
structive host,  razed  many  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  insured  the  transmission  of  his  name  to 
posterity,  along  with  records  of  ruin,  Fair&x 
went  to  Baglan  as  his  crowning  work.  The 
reduction  of  the  **  Tower  ofGwent,"  so  Bag- 
lan was  otherwise  called,  and  the  taming  of  the 
gallant  Marquis,  were  deeds  worthy  to  com- 
plete his  trophies. 

Chepstow,  another  possession  of  the  Somersets, 
having  several  times  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
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now  finally  remained  in  those  of  the  Parliament 
It  was  held  as  the  key  of  South  Wales — ^Rag- 
lan mnst  not  still  remain  in  the  King's  canae, 
a  contradiction  to  Chepstow,  an  insalt  to  other 
oonqnests.  It  is  said  that  Faii&z  had  his  mis- 
givings as  he  planted  himself  before  it ;  hut  be 
that  as  it  may,  assuredly  he  did  his  work  reso- 
lately. 

Already  it  had  been  assailed  by  the  cannon 
and  the  force  of  Colonel  Morgan  and  Major 
Oeneral  Langhome ;  and  after  the  taking  of 
Oxford,  Morgan  had  been  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men.  He  had  then  sent  in  a 
new  summons  to  surrender,  which  was  met  by 
the  brave  but  courteous  and  unprovokinfl;  an- 
swer, that  the  Marquis  would  rather  caoose 
(if  it  so  pleased  God)  to  die  nobly  than  to  live 
with  infamy.  Then  came  Fairfax  himself  and 
repeated  the  summons. 

Now,  the  force  before  the  castle  was  so  great, 
and  the  hope  of  successful  defence  so  faint,  (if 
indeed  sucn  hope  could  be  supposed  to  exist  at 
all,)  that  the  Marquis,  driven  to  extremities, 
began  to  consider  on  what  terms  he  might  de- 
liver up  his  castle.  He  wrote  to  Fairfox,  re- 
mindea  him  of  his  own  personal  friendship  with 
his  (Furiax's)  noble  grandfother,  now  long 
nnce  dead ;  besought  permission  to  communi- 
cate with  the  King,  and  concluded : — 

"  1  have  that  hifh  esteem  of  your  worth,  no- 
bleness, and  true  jadsment,  that,  knowing  you 
will  offer  nothing  ignoble  or  unworthy  for  me  to 
do,  as  the  case  stands  with  me,  I  desire  to  know 
what  conditions  I  may  have,  and  I  will  return 
jou  present  answer." 

Fairfax  replied  in  dry  and  haughty  language, 
and  in  a  tone  which  spoke  his  confidence  that 
the  castle  was  his,  whether  the  Marquis  might 
bold  out  for  longer  or  for  shorter  time.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  truth ;  the  Royal  cause  was 
hopeless;  Raglan  must  succumb  before  the 
mighty  fbrce  which  be^e^ed  it.  Terms  were 
offered,  but  Faufu  would  not  guarantee  that 
the  soldiery  should  be  restrained  from  plunder ; 
he  would  hear  nothing  of  communication  with 
the  King ;  he  was  imperative  in  his  demands, 
and  dictatorial  in  his  conditions.  The  terms 
and  tone  of  his  letter  were  little  pleasing  to  the 
Marquis.  He  had  small  futh  in  either  the 
honor  or  the  mercies  of  the  Parliament,  and 
he  hesitated  to  trust.  Again,  some  of  the 
officers  of  his  garrison  were  averse  to  surrender. 
He  paused,  therefore,  before  he  could  determine 
how  to  reply  to  the  haughty  Republican  who 
lorded  it  over  him  at  his  own  gates.  His  sov- 
ereign, his  fiimily,  his  friends,  his  honor,  his 
own  prospective,  houseless  age,  (for  he  had 
no  other  place  left  to  which  to  retreat)  his  small 
remainiufl;  fortune,  the  bad  faith  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, wnich  had  been  displayed  in  several 


cases,  all  presented  arguments  to  his  gallant 
mind,  and  resisted  against  the  hard  necei»- 
mty  whi6h  pressed  upon  him;  meantime, 
from  day  to  day  the  work  of  destruction  was 
continued.  The  walls  were  battered,  one 
tower  fell  upon  another,  and  the  arrogant  foe 
lay  little  injured,  and  almost  at  ease,  fattening 
upon  the  rich  produce  of  the  surrounding  lands, 
consuming  the  Marquis'  prospective  revenues, 
and  eating  up  his  poor  retainers'  and  tenants' 
live  and  form  stock. 

At  length,  in  despair,  the  Peer  wrote  again 
to  the  Grenend.  But  his  letter  was  not  final ; 
he  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  terms  pro- 
posed, but  hinted  at^the  objections  of  his  officers, 
and  spoke  clearly  of  his  distrust  of  Parliament, 
pointing  to  cases  which  had  too  well  warranted 
his  doubt,  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  others,  wherein  terms  had  been  broken. 
He  concluded  by  asking  roundly,  whether,  in 
case  of  his  surrender,  he  should  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  parliament ;  intimating  that  if  so,  he 
would  still  hold  out. 

Fairfax  replied,  **  What  I  grant  I  will  un- 
dertake to  be  made  good." 

A  few  more  days  passed  in  indecision.  Then 
the  Marquis  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
whilst  he  should  send  conmissioners  to  the 
General  to  treat  with  him.  Fairfax  consented 
to  entertain  Somerset's  commissioners,  and  to 
grant  a  cessation  of  arms  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  two  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  they  should 
come  and  go,  and  remain  with  him,  though  he 
haughtily  intimated  that  he  had  "  offered  his 
terms." 

Somerset  was  nettled,  and  sent  his  proposi- 
tions without  his  commissioners ;  he  resumed 
his  dignity.  Despair  ofttimes  regains  the  loft- 
iness which  was  lost  in  part,  so  long  as  hope 
remained. 

Fairfax  at  once  refused  the  propositions,  and 
repeated  that  he  had  offered  his  conditions, 
and  he  had  no  change  to  make  in  his  terms, 
though  if  anything  was  obscure  he  would  ex- 
plain it. 

Three  or  four  days  more  elapsed  before  the 
Marquis  could  resolve.  Then,  as  he  looked 
upon  his  thinned  garrison  and  battered  ram- 
parts, and  considered  his  sovereign's  case  be- 
yond hope  or  help,  he  yielded  to  nis  fate,  and 
sent  in  his  surrender. 

A  bitter  day  was  that,  when  in  warlike  file, 
with  martial  music  and  flying  colors  (for  so  to 
the  praise  of  Fairfax's  generoaiy  or  sympathy, 
he  had  consented  it  should  be)  the  armed  and 
mounted  garrison  marched  forth,  vanauished 
and  homeless,  their  cause  ruined,  and  they, 
almost  the  last  men  who  had  stuck  to  it,  com- 
pelled  to  yield ;  whilst  only  a  few  vain  words 
stood  between  them  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
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insolent  and  enraged  Parliament,  and  its  still 
more  insolent  armies. 

By  the  side  of  the  defeated  Marquis  rode  his 
ozth  son,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  (the  only  one 
of  his  children  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,) 
with  his  friends  Dr.  Baylej,  Sir  Philip  and 
Lady  Jones,  and  Commissaiy  Gwilt;  then 
there  were  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  a  nu- 
merous body  still,  and  about  700  fighting  men. 

The  keys  were  given  over  to  Fairrax,  the 
colors  lowered,  the  arms  yielded  up,  and  the 
Marquis  and  his  train  departed,  under  license 
to  go  to  any  place  within  ten  miles  of  the  gar* 
lison,  which  the  General  should  determine. 

Very  shortly  after  this  scene,  the  Peer  was 


taken  under  sunreUlance  by  the  Parliament. 
Despoiled  as  he  was,  his  was  too  brave  and 
loyal  a  spirit  to  be  at  large.  They  placed  him 
under  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Bod.  His  family  motto  seemed  inscribed  upon 
his  brow,  and  in  his  conduct  till  the  last — **  I 
scorn  to  change  or  fear."  Buined  and  pow- 
erless, he  was  to  his  latest  breath  a  faithful 
and  loving  subject  of  his  King. 

He  suSered  these  great  reverses  with  pa- 
tience and  even  with  cheerfulness,  but  he  did 
not  long  survive  them.     He  died  a  captive. 

The  ruined  towers  of  Baglan  stand  a  perpet- 
ual monument  of  the  bitterness  of  civil  war. 
Tait^i  Edinburgh  Mctgazine, 


For  the  Daguerreotype. 
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Gutzkow,  one  of  the  most  talented  and  pop- 
ular writers  of  **  Young  Germany,"  has  lately 
produced  a  drama,  which  has  been  favorably 
received,  and  which  has  for  its  subject  a  little- 
known  but  very  important  and  interesting  period 
of  German  history.  With  Jiirgen  Wullenwe- 
ber,  the  first  Lutheran  Burgomaster  ofLubeck, 
the  old  Hansarcapital  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  her  prosperity,  and  also  its  decline. 
The  dictatorship  of  WuUenweber  gave  to  Lu- 
bec  the  supremacy  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic;  he  was  the  head  that  planned,  and 
Marcus  Meier,  the  military  commandant  of  the 
Hansa-town,  the  hand  that  executed.  Liibeck 
made  and  deposed  sovereigns  in  the  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms.  The  northern  crowns  appeared 
to  be  playthings  for  the  little  republic  of 
burghers,  and  with  their  sympathy  for  the  new 
doctrines  of  the  Wittenburg  Reformer  their 
moral  power,   and  their  connection  with  the 

Spirit  of  progress  which  was  abroad  in  northern 
urope,  seemed  to  be  established  upon  a  firm 
basis.  Jiirgen  WuUenweber  was  the  consul 
who  bestowed  this  greatness  upon  the  little 
State.  It  was  a  remarkable  age  to  which  he 
belonged.  A  Gustavas  Yasa,  whose  cradle 
had  been  the  manger  of  a  bam,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  while  the  last  scion  of  the 
house  of  Sture,  a  tender  youth,  who  seeks  his 
happiness  in  domestic  affections,  is  a  poor  and 
dispirited  wanderer  in  distant  countries.  The 
throne  of  Denmark  is  empty,  and  the  nobility 
seek  some  one  to  occupy  the  high  post,  and  to 
be  the  organ  of  their  will.     They  seek  him  in 


the  free  town  ofLubeck,  m  the  person  of  Mar- 
cus Meier,  the  victorious  commandant,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  shoe-smith  at  Hamburg.  A 
clique  at  Copenhagen,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  wife  of  the  chancellor  of  State, 
strives  to  entrap  the  republican,  whUe  at 
the  diet  WuUenweber  is  defending  the  rights 
of  Liibeck,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies  of 
two  kingdoms,  ana  of  the  emperor,  with  aU 
the  pride  and  determination  of  a  free  citizen, 
and  as  the  champion  of  Liibeck  throws  down 
the  gage  of  battle  to  the  whole  world.  But 
the  fortune  of  war  now  deserts  him ;  his  own 
policy  mars  the  success  of  his  plans.  He  makes 
the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  a  relative  of  the  de- 
posed kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  in  order 
to  give  dignity  to  the  cause  of  Liibeck.  His 
plebeian  friend,  the  whilome  shoe-smith,  Mar- 
cus Meier,  thus  thrown  into  the  back  ground, 
is  nevertheless  subsequently  sent  to  the  asast- 
ance  of  the  count,  but  faUs  a  sacrifice  to  Dan- 
ish intrigues  upon  a  desert  island  in  the  ocean, 
whUe  the  sun  of  WuUenweber's  glory  rapidly 
declines,  as  the  destruction  of  his  army  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  his  own  &11. 

Faithlessly  deserted  by  the  men  of  the  re- 
public, deposed  and  flying,  but  still  laboring 
for  the  restoration  of  his  country,  still  striving 
to  gain  support  for  the  cause  of  her  liberty 
and  honor,  he  is  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body 
of  cavalry,  and  carried  before  the  bigoted 
Catholic  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  WolfenbUttel. 
Here  the  last  act  of  Gutzkow*s  drama  finds  him ; 
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and  this,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  the  best 
if  not  the  only  good  one.  Deeply  interesting  as 
is  the  subject,  there  are  so  many  aifferent  actions 
going  on  throughout  the  whole  piece,  that  the 
attention  is  wearied  rather  than  aroused  ;  but 
the  final  act,  while  it  affords  a  striking  picture 
of  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  momentous 
questions  at  issue  in  those  stirring  times,  arrests 
at  the  same  time  the  imagination  and  engages 
all  our  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  magnani- 


mous and  unfortunate  hero.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  castle  of  Wolfenbuttel.  Wullenweber  and 
his  companions  are  in  the  dungeon ;  the  cham- 

Sion  of  the  burghers  and  of  liberty  of  faith  is 
eserted  by  his  country;  and  a  bitter  curse 
is  pronounced  over  Liibeck  by  the  brave  Count 
of  Oldenburg,  who  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier, 
has  gained  entrance  into  the  dungeon,  in  order 
to  console  his  friend. 


COLONEL  DONIPHAN'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
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On  ihe  "  Macedon  and  Monmouth"  princi- 
ple, Uie  striking  similarity  of  the  names  Doni- 
phan and  Xenophon  have  induced  our  transat- 
lantic brethren  of  the  pen  to  institute  a  curi- 
ous comparison  between  the  expedition  and 
retreat  of  the  famous  "  Ten  Thousand"  an  J  the 
victorious  march  of  the  American  brigade  into 
New  Mexico.  We  see  little  of  similitude  be- 
yond that  which  suggested  the  comparison. 
Col.  Doniphan's  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
vast  countries  of  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua 
with  a  mere  handful  of  raw  volunteers,  few  of 
whom  had  ever  Before  seen  the  fire  from  an 
enemy's  lines,  if  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
passages  in  recent  military  annals,  is,  however, 
a  carious  example  of  what  a  few  determined 
men,  with  good  morale,  can  effect  against  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  and  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers.  The  American  writer 
calls  upon  Col.  Doniphan  to  write  an  account 
of  his  campaign  equal  to  that  of  his  ancient 
rival ;  but  pending  the  appearance  of  such  a 
record,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Edwards  volunteers  the 
present.  It  is  written  with  considerable  spirit 
and  ability  —  and  with  the  graphic  manner  of 
an  eye-witness  and  actor  in  what  is  described. 
The  event  itself  has  subsequently  acquired  a 
greater  importance  than  it  seemed  to  possess 
at  the  time ;  as  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
vast  portion  of  the  countries  traversed  and  con- 
quered by  the  little  band  has  now  been  ceded 
to  the  United  States  —  and  consequently  this 
conquest  will  form  in  the  after-history  of  the 
country  one  of  its  most  important  epochs. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Texian  war  against  Mexico,  the  Kio 
Grande,  or  Bed  River,  was  decided  upon  as 
the  frontier  of  the  two  republics  by  the  victori- 
ous General  Houston ;  the  northern  boundary 
being  pushed  as  far  as  the  White  Mountains, 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  for  Texas  of  the 
rich  valley  of  Tuos  —  containing  Santa  F^  and 
other  cities  —  centres  of  the  vast  commerce 


carried  on  between  Northern  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  But  although  the  Texians  as- 
serted a  right  to  this  district,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  subdue  and  occupy  it.  How- 
ever, when  Texas  joined  the  great  Federal 
Union,  it  became  a  point  or  moment  to  sub- 
stantiate this  claim ;  and,  as  part  of  the  system 
of  military  operations  against  Mexico,  an  army 
of  volunteers  was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  the 
nearest  state,  Missouri,  and  pushed  across  the 
intervening  thousand  miles  of  prairie  to  occupy 
Santa  ¥6  and  cooperate  with  the  other  divis- 
ion of  the  invading  force.  The  regiment  was 
soon  raised.  The  military  spirit  which  slum- 
bers in  the  Saxon,  even  in  times  of  profound 
tranquillity,  was  no  sooner  appealed  to  than  it 
blazed  up.  Each  volunteer  found  his  own 
horse  and  equipments,  except  arms;  and  the 
band  sallied  out  to  fieu;e  the  desert  and  the 
rising  masses  of  Indians  who  peopled  it.  Their 
sufferings  in  the  wilderness  for  want  of  food 
and  water,  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  march, 
and  the  minor  military  operations,  we  must 
pass  without  notice,  mr.  Edwards  speaks 
with  great  contempt  of  the  Mexican  men,  both 
as  to  their  courage  and  their  honesty  —  the 
women  are  rather  more  favorably  estimated. 
After  one  of  the  battles  — 

"  It  was  rumored  that  there  were  two  Mexican 
women  in  the  action  serving  at  the  cannon ;  and 
that  a  rifle  ball  striking  one  of  them  in  the  fore- 
head, the  other  bore  her  off  the  field.  I  do  not 
doubt  it  The  women  have  much  more  courage 
and  even  sense  than  the  men." 

Mexico  is  well  known  to  be  the  most 
priestrridden  country  in  the  world :  — Spain, 
Belgium,  and  Portugal  seem  free  from  such 
dommation  by  comparison  with  Mexico.  The 
result  of  priestly  omnipotence  is  seen  in  the 
corruption  which  the  possession  of  absolute 
power  always  brings. 

"  The  priest's  house  which  I  saw  the  inside 
of  while  on  another  visit  to  Albuquerque,  is  the 


best  adobe  dwelling  I  obserred  in  the  coantiy. 
The  priests  are  high  in  position,  and  always 
rich ;  but  in  morals  and  character  ther  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  even  below  their  followers.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have  three  or  four 
wives,  all  living  in  the  house  with  them,  who,  as 
well  as  the  other  people,  manifest  the  most  ser- 
vile attention  to  them.  It  really  used  to  make 
my  blood  boil  to  see  these  poor  wretches  come 
into  the  room  where  I  mignt  happen  to  be  in 
conversation  with  tbe  padre,  and  aner  kneeline 
down  and  kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment,  stand 
on  one  side,  hat  in  hand,  awaiting  the  moment 
when  he  might  condescend  to  speak  to  them; 
while  the  nScal  was  trying,  with  all  his  skill,  to 
cheat  me  in  the  bargain  I  was  making  with  him ; 
not  scrupling  to  tell  the  most  abominable  false- 
hoods, it  they  became  necessary  to  aid  his  plan. 
Even  in  the  street,  the  people  will  frequently 
kneel  and  kiss  his  robe,  as  he  passes  them,  while 
he  manifests,  outwardly,  no  knowledge  of  the 
salute,  passing  on  as  if  he  had  attracted  no  no- 
tice." 

An  anecdote  —  which  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Americans, 
— 18  told  bv  Mr.  Edwards,  still  further  illus- 
trative of  the  mental  condition  of  the  masses 
in  Mezioo. — 

"  Our  men,  while  at  the  grazing  camp  at  Ga- 
listeo,  were  kept  two  days,  accidentally,  without 
their  regular  supplies  of  food;  and,  therefore, 
were  obliged  to  forage  upon  the  corn-fields 
around,  especially  as  the  inhabitants  had  previ- 
ously refused  to  sell  any  to  us ;  and  it  had  also 
been  our  constant  habit  to  boil  a  pot  of  miuze 
each  niffht  just  before  going  to  sleep,  and,  sitting 
round  the  fire,  to  eat  and  talk.  The  surround- 
ing corn-fields  began  to  look  rather  unproduc- 
tive, much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives ; 
so,  to  remedy  thb,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  carried  around  the  fields,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion—  solemn,  perhaps,  to  the  poor  Mexicans, 
but  by  no  means  so  to  us.  The  figure,  which 
was  very  fantastically  dressed,  was  carried  by  a 
wonian  in  the  same  manner  as  she  would  have 
carried  a  child,  and  over  them  was  held  an  old 
red  umbrella,  tlie  only  one  in  the  village,  and 
reserved  for  great  occasions  like  the  present 
At  the^  head  of  the  procession  waJked  the  priest, 
book  in  hand,  sprinkling  holy  water  on  all 
ndes,  followed  bv  two  musicians  with  squeaking 
fiddles,  and  also  oy  two  men  firing  off  continually 
a  couple  of  old  rusty  fowling-pieces,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  voung  folks.  Affcer  them  came 
the  figure ;  and  tne  procession  was  closed  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  At  every  twenty  or 
thirtv  steps  they  would  all  kneel  down  and  pray 
audibly.  We  smoothed  our  faces  as  we  best 
could,  not  wishing  to  be  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  maize  just  then." 

Our  readers  will  remember  a  circumstance 
similar  to  this  told  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 
We  may  observe  that  our  volunteer  does  not 
care  to  mince  matters  about  his  countrymen  : 


he  writes  of  their  deeds  and  tnt^deeds  with  the 
frankness  of  a  soldier.    Thus,  for  example. — 

"  A  poor  Spaniard  came  to  the  colonel  and  com- 
plained that  a  soldier,  standing  by,  had  stolen 
nis  pig.  The  commander  turned  to  the  man 
and  asked  him  whether  this  was  true?  The 
soldier  replied  '  Yes ; '  adding  also, '  and  pray, 
colonel,  wnat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? ' 
This  bltint  mode  (Mf  response,  mixed  with  ques- 
tion, rather  puzzled  Colonel  Doniphan,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  said,  *  Well,  I  do  n't  know, 
unless  I  come  and  help  you  to  eat  it'  I  am 
sadly  afraid  the  complaming  party  got  no  re- 
dress." 

These  are  somewhat  lax  notions  of  discipline 
— to  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  morals.  Our 
military  men  will  probably  smile  at  this. — 

**  While  we  were  in  this  city,  a  Council  of 
War  was  called.  We  had  expected  to  hare 
here  met  and  joined  General  Wool ;  however, 
we  had  done  our  work  without  him.  Bat  what 
course  were  we  now  to  take  ?  for  there  was  danr- 
ger  >at  all  points  1  A  few  of  the  officers  pro- 
posed 6ta3ring  in  Chihuahua,  others  were  (ot 
trying  to  join  General  Taylor,  and  some  sog- 

gested  a  retro^de  march  to  Santa  F^ ;  moat, 
owever,  wereln  favor  of  pressing;  home  by  way 
of  Monterey.  No  ultimate  deciaion  was  at  th^ 
time  had  ;  but  a  short  time  afterwards,  another 
council  was  held,  and,  at  this  time,  most  of  the 
officers  were  for  remiuning  in  quarters.  Doni- 
phan heard  them  for  some  time,  but  with  impa- 
tience, and  at  last,  brincing  his  heavy  fist  down 
on  the  table,  he  gave  the  Doard  to  understand 
that  they  might  possibly  have  found /otr  reasons 
for  stapng,  *  t)ut,  gentiemen,'  added  the  Colond, 
'  /  'm  for  going  home  to  Sarah  and  the  chUdrenJ  ** 

We  had  marked  for  extract  a  description  of 
the  notable  battle  of  Sacramento — but  the  de- 
mands upon  our  space  forbid  our  giving  it.  We 
conclude  with  a  passage  suggestive  of  other 
thoughts.  Bememberin^  what  a  curse  the 
presence  of  the  Spaniard  nas  been  in  America 
—  how  the  entire  history  of  his  dominion  on 
that  continent  has  been  traced  in  blood  and  fire 
— there  does  seem  something  like  a  fitting 
though  a  fearful  retribution  in  such  scenes  as 
the  following  passage  opens  up.  — 

"  The  yard  in  which  we  were  here  quartered^ 
had  someyears  before  been  the  scene  of  a  maa> 
sacre.  The  governor  induced  twenty  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Apache  Indians  to  enter  it,  when 
they  were  muraered  by  soldiers  who  had  been 
concealed  in  the  buildings.  The  governor  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  treacherous  conduct ;  as  be 
gave  the  order  '  maten  h  los  carahM  ! '  (kill  the 
scoundrels!)  a  chief  sprang  forward,  and  stab- 
bing him,  cried  out,  '  Entonces  moriras  iu  pri- 
merOf  Carajo  !  (then  you  shall  die  first,  Cara- 
io  I)  These  Indian  warriors  died  bravely,  after 
Killing  several  Mexicans.  This  tribe  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Mexican  Indians.  It 
inhabits  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Sierra 
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des  Mimbres,  vhich  separates  the  State  of  Sono- 
ra  from  those  of  £1  Paso  and  Chihuahua — and 
on  each  side  of  this  range  is  its  extensive  forag- 
ing ground ;  the  country  further  south  being  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Camanches.  I  do  not 
think  die  Apache  Indians  are  naturally  braye ; 
bot  having  been  long  unopposed/  they  have  be- 
come bold ;  so  much  so  as  to  visit  large  cities  ami- 
cably, and  otherwise  in  small  parties.  The  &ct  is, 
they  so  heartily  despise  the  Mexicans  that  they 
say  they  would  kill  them  all,  were  it  not  that 
they  serve  as  herdsmen  to  them —  meaning  this, 
that  they  themselves  neither  hunt  nor  plant,  and 
being  (ttrovii^  habits,  they  do  not  overburden 
themselves  with  cattle,  preferring  to  descend 
from  their  moontiun  fastnesses  and  help  them- 
selves out  of  the  first  Mexican  herd  they  come 
across  —  first  killing  the  herdsmen,  if  possible. 
The  latter  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  these  In- 
dians. The  word  Apache  is  enough  to  make  a 
Mexican  herdsman  tremble,  although  he  goes 
armed  with  a  sabre,  carbine  and  lance,  and  is 
always  mounted.  One  thing  which  has  princi- 
pally served  to  make  this  tribe  powerful,  is  the 
met  of  one  State  frequently  arming  it  against 
another.  Some  tribes  of  these  Indians  live  en- 
tirely on  mule  and  horse  flesh,  whilst  others  eat 
the  prairie  wolf,  but  there  is  no  doubt  thepr  pre- 
fer &t  cows  and  steers,  frequently  runmng  off 
several  thousand  head  at  a  time.  If  a  quarrel 
arises  on  the  foray  about  the  ownership  of  an 


animal,  they  kill  the  creature,  leaving  it  where 
it  falls,  and,  of  course,  the  dispute  with  it  Their 
track  can  be  traced  by  this  freauent  mark  of  a 
quarrel.  The  government  of  Cnihuahua  at  one 
time  set  a  price  on  every  Apache  scalp  ;  it  was, 
I  believe,  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  man,  fifty 
dollars  for  a  squaw,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  a 
papoose.  This  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned  ; 
and  an  Irbhman,  named  James  Kirker,  was 
hired,  at  a  high  salary,  to  attempt  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  tribe.  This  was  rather  an  extensive 
operation,  as  they  numbered  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand. However,  he,  with  a  band  of  Americans 
and  Mexicans,  soon  made  the  Apaches  fear  him. 
The  Mexicans  look  upon  him  as  almost  super- 
human ;  but  I  have  heard  from  credible  authori- 
ty, that  his  bravery  is  rather  lukewarm,  and  that 
ms  victories  have  always  been  achieved  through 
cunning.  He  has  never  risked  a  fight,  unless 
when  his  own  party  has  greatly  outnumbered 
the  Indians,  or  when  he  could  cittch  them  asleep 
—  and  even  then  he  himself  prudently  keeps 
in  the  background.  He  joined  us  the  morning 
afler  the  fisnt  of  Bracito,  having  given  up  hunt- 
ing the  In£ans,  in  consequence  of  the  govern- 
ment having  forgotten  to  pay  him." 

In  conclusion,  we  can  recommend  thiB  little 
work  ajs  a  Bpirited  account  of  one  of  the  most 
interestiiig  episodes  in  recent  histOnr- 

Aiheneeum. 
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The  new  revolution  at  Vienna  will  be  felt 
in  eyeiy  part  of  Europe.  It  gravely  modifies 
the  whole  view  of  Continental  politics;  and 
althoQ^  we  regard  it  on  the  whole  wSh  re- 
newed hopes  for  the  development  of  national 
energies  and  liberties,  weeannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  manifest  dangers.  Assnrodly,  the  sane 
statesmen  of  Europe  will  devise  some  (General 
Congress  to  take  counsel,  or  the  crowned  heads 
will  finish  the  business  of  royalty  without  hope 
of  redemption. 

By  exposing  the  utter  feebleness  of  Ae  Im- 
perial Government,  the  flight  of  the  Emperor 
casts  loose  the  reins  of  government,  leaving 
each  province  to  rule  itself;  the  empire  is 
1^^  dissolved  into  its  elements,  and  Vienna 
ceases  to  be  a  great  caintal.  The  threats  con- 
veved  in  the  proclamation  whicb  the  Emperor 
Im.  behbd  him  add  spite  to  impotence.  The 
intnzues  of  the  anonymous  statesmen  bv  whom 
the  Emperor  was  surrounded,  which  had  plajred 
off  nairty  against  paity  in  Austria  to  aecdve 
aU,  nad  set  race  against  race  in  the  provinces, 
had  outraged  the  official  usages  and  decencies 
of  Vienna  in  issuing  proclamations  agned  by 


the  lunatic  hand  of  the  Monaich  and  counter- 
signed by  no  Minister — the  intrigues  which 
h«l  disgraced  the  Imperial  Court,  reducing  it 
to  the  low  chaneter  of  scheming  adventurers — 
which  had  done  all  this,  and  faiUd — have 
stamped  the  Imperial  Government  with  a  char- 
acter of  worthlessness  that  nothing  could  re- 
trieve, even  under  the  most  triumphant  resto- 
ration, except  a  change  in  the  person  <^  the 
Mcmarch  and  a  thorougu  weediiu;  of  the  Court. 
But  the  fell  will  have  its  eftet  beyond  the 
Austrian  empire.  In  all  Gennany  and  Italy, 
the  authority  of  Kings  is  newly  simken  by  the 
degradation  of  the  royal  elaas  in  the  person  of 
so  great  a  potentate;  a  counterpoise,  there- 
fore, is  removed  firom  the  agitation  of  the  ex- 
treme demagogues,  to  the  danger  of  true  polit- 
ical devolopnent  and  freedom.  In  Berlin, 
the  violent  dasses  are  gainin^^  courage.  The 
Siciliaps  will  know  that  the  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bon has  a  prop  the  less.  France  is  al- 
ready putting  her  "  army  of  the  Alps"  on 
the  move  for  action.  The  decency  of  Kingly 
authority  has  been  betrayed  by  its  impersonar 
tor  at  Vienna — has  been  trampled  in  tne  mud. 
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and  hunted  away  in  ignominious  flight :  but 
Kingly  authority  has  been  the  type  of  settled 
order  throughout  the  larger  part  of  Europe, 
and  the  possible  consequences  of  it£  decline 
are  formidable :  in  many  proTinces,  the  por^ 
tent  means  not  Kepublicanism,  nor  Commun- 
ism, but  anarchy  —  a  renewal  of  the  dark 
ages  when  Kome  had  dijsappeared. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  of  these  popular  out- 
bursts in  Europe  as  if  they  were  the  capricious 
excesses  of  a  few  individuals,  wantonly  wick- 
ed :  they  are  the  final  explofflon  of  causes 
long  maturing ;  the  immediate  actors  are  them- 
selves the  sport  of  events ;  some  of  those  now 
borne  along  by  the  torrent  of  revolution,  have 
given,  and  still  would  give,  all  their  sympathies 
to  order.  But  there  is  no  contending  against 
such  suicidal  obstinacy  as  that  wnich  has 
possessed  the  Government  at  Vienna.  Twice 
to  be  detected  in  attempting  to  cajole  the  peo- 
ple, the  second  time  detected  in  more  criminal 
conspiracies  than  before  —  twice  to  be  defeat- 
ed, twice  to  fly  —  is  to  shatter  every  hold  on 
popular  respect  or  traditional  aflfection.     A  few 


more  such  events  might  be  fatal  to  Royalty 
throughout  Europe  ;  might  force  the  statesmen, 
like  those  of  France,  to  *'  adopt  the  Bepublic ; '' 
and  by  rendering  the  restoration  of  Monarchy 
impossible,  miffht  plunge  the  whole  of  the 
Continent  in  that  sea  of  troubles  from  which 
France  has  no  rescue  —  the  tentative  efforts 
to  reconcile  Republican  fancies  with  the  exist- 
ing Monarchical  framework  of  society,  and  to 
construct  an  enduring  commonwealth  while  the 
speculative  citizens  are  fighting  over  disputed 
theories  and  seeking  the  bubble  conviction  m 
the  cannon's  mouth. 

This  is  indeed  a  condition  of  afl^drs  for  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  to  ponder  diligently,  and 
on  broader  grounds  than  those  of  established 
precedent  or  diplomatic  etiquette.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  the  emergency,  then  is  no 
etiquette  for  such  a  hurricane  ;  forms  are 
blown  to  the  winds ;  and  no  guide  can  lead 
out  of  the  chaos  but  the  unerring  clue  of 
truthful  sincerity  and  hard-handed  reality. 

Spectator, 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  BILL. 
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CHAPTEIL  VI. — THE  MAN   IN  POSSESSION. 

Mrs.  Porsey  had  received  the  strictest  in- 
junctions from  her  husband  to  be  careful — 
extremely  careful — ^that  there  was  nobody  lurk- 
ing close  by  when  Ann  opened  the  door.  Her 
fears  prompted  obedience,  and  the  servant  was 
duly  cautioned.  Some  days  elapsed,  however, 
ere  the  nervous  hoosemidd  espied  any  suspicious- 
looking  persons  in  the  neighborhood ;  and,  on 
a  nearer  inspection,  she  one  morning  discovered 
that  the  man  who  had  left  the  wine  at  her 
master's,  was  the  person  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  individual  on  whom  she  had  kept  her 
eye  during  the  last  few  days.  This  discovery 
disarmed  suspicion,  and  when  she  presently  saw 
the  two  men  approaching  with  a  truck  loaded 
with  hampers  of  wine,  she  felt  convinced  that 
her  fears  were  groundless. 

*'  Well,  Mary,"  said  old  Solomon,  "  this  is 
all  right,  ain't  it?    This  is  Mr.  Pursey.'s." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl. 

**  Here's  some  wine  he  ordered  of  Mr. 
Mobs."  And,  without  further  ceremony,  the 
old  trickster,  aided  by  his  friend,  mvaded  Mr. 
Pursey's  home ;  and,  in  less  than  ten  minutes 


afterwards,  old  Solomon  was  ensconsed  in  Mrs 
Pursey's  little  parlor  as 

THE  IfAN  IN  POSSESSION. 

Mrs.  Pursey  was  from  home  when  this  blight 
fell  upon  her  household ;  and  Old  Solomon, 
to  beguile  the  hours  until  her  retom,  sought 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  girl  whom  he 
had  duped.  But  Ann  was  too  frightened  to 
listen  to  the  "  soft  nothings"  of  this  toothless 
Romeo. 

''  Well,  my  dear,  what's  tiie  use  of  taking 
the  matter  to  heart,  eh  ?  There  are  plenty  of 
pUioes  m  the  world.  If  that's  all,  TU  give 
you  a  character,"  said  old  Solomon,  by  way 
of  be^nin^. 

*'  louP^  answered  the  maid,  scomfuMy; 
"  I  should  think  a  character  would  be  too  pre- 
cious a  thing  for  you  to  give  awayr  Ton  look 
as  though  you  were  sadly  in  want  of  one  your- 
sen. 

"I,  my  chicken!"  retorted  the  old  man, 
with  repmsive  playfulness ; ''  oh  no,  it  does  n't 
want  a  character  for  my  purfession." 

"  Then  you  be  just  suited  for  your  business, 
you  ugly  old  wretch,"  ssdd  tiie  girl,  pertly 
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adding,  in  a  deeply  sorrowful  tone,   **  What 
wiU  missus  say  ?" 

**  Why,  she'll  be  deuced  pleased  to  see  me, 
o'conrse,"  continued  the  old  sinner,  chuckling. 
"  Bveiybody's  glad  to  see  me.  I  say,  my 
little  Wenus — ^my  rosy  little  angel — can  t  you 

f've  us  summut  to  eat,  eh  ?    Just  a  tit-bit. 
ou  haven*t  such  a  thing  as  the  back  and  wings 
]  of  a  cold  fowl  in  the  larder,  have  you?" 

**  No ;  and  if  I  had,  you  should  n't  have  it." 

"  Bless  me,  what  a  pity  it  is  I  an't  a  p'lice- 
man  or  a  grenadier,  if  I  was  one  or  t'other, 
I  might  have  had  the  run  of  the  kitchen  before 
this  time.    Ah !  you're  a  cruel  vixen,  you  are. " 

At  this  moment  a  double  knock  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  Ann,  to  her  consterna- 
tion, recognized  it  as  that  of  her  mistress. 

"  Is  that  your  missus?"  asked  old  Solomon, 
with  stolid  calmness. 

"  Yes ;  oh  dear,  dear  me,  won't  she  be  in  a 
way  !"  exclaimed  the  maid,  in  a  terrible  state 
of  perplexity. 

"  Well,  fetch  down  the  smelling-bottle,  and 
let  her  in.  She  can  faint  in  the  m)nt  parlor ; 
it  won't  disturb  me.  I'm  used  to  them  little 
surprises." 

**  You're  an  unfeelin'  old  wretch,"  said 
Ann,  as  she  went,  not  without  trepida^on,  to 
let  her  mistress  in. 

"  Please,  mum,"  the  girl  commenced,  trem- 
blinfirly,  ''  there's  the  man  in  the  house  who 
bnmgk  master's  wine  last  time.  He  says 
he's  come  on  a  very  different  errand  now,  and 
won't  go — ^not  for  some  time.  He's  in  the 
back  parlor,  mum." 

••  Ugh  !  you  good-for-nothing  creature  !" 
said  ^u:s.  Pursey,  addressing  the  wretched 
maid.  "  This  comes  of  your  carelessness :  a 
pretty  business  you^ve  made  of  it." 

••  Please,  mum" 

•'  Oh  !  don't  talk  to  me.  Q^o  down  to  your 
work.     Where  is  this  man  ?" 

"  In  the  back  parlor,  mum." 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Pursey  went  into  her  back 
parlor,  when  she  discovered  old  Solomon  at 
full  length  on  the  sofa,  reading  her  husband's 
pet  edition  of  Byron. 

"  Well,  mr,"  said  Mrs.  Pursey,  advancing 
to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  assuming  the 
most  imposing  attitude,  ''  what  is  your  business 
here?" 

"  Oh !  you're  the  missus  of  this  place,  are 
you  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  slowly  reassuming  an 
erect  portion.  *'  Well,  now  I  look  again,  so 
you  are.  I  thought  I'd  seen  your  fiice  afore ; 
you  know,  when  I  brought  some  wine  from 
Moss's.  I've  come  on  a  different  errand  now, 
ain't  I?" 

"No  impertinence,  rir;  I  ask  you  your 
business." 


i 


"  At  the  suit  of  Mr.  Moss,  madam — Mr. 
Macfum's  affair.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 
**  That  will  do.     Your  place  is  the  kitchen. 


sir. 


''  I  beg  your  pardon,  mum ;  this  is  my  place, 
and  here  I  shall  stay." 

So  saying,  the  veteran  resumed  his  recum- 
bent position  on  the  sofa,  and  went  on  reading. 
Against  such  determined  conduct  as  this  there 
was  no  appeal,  and  Mrs.  Pursey  left  the  man 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  usual  sitting- 
room.  As  all  5lr.  Pursey 's  little  necessaries, 
which  no  housewives  are  without,  and  which 
they  term  their  "  things,"  were  in  the  room 
which  old  Solomon  had  appropriated  to  himself, 
she  had  occasion  to  enter  the  apartment  very 
offcen ;  and  each  time  she  was  compelled  to  in- 
trude upon  the  usurped  piracy  of  Air.  Solomon, 
he  had  some  taunt,  some  wounding  remark 
ready  upon  his  tongue.  One  time  he  told  her 
that  he  admired  her  chairs,  that  he  thought  her 
choice  of  legs  admirable ;  so  admirable,  m  fa^t, 
that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he 
should  purchase  them  or  not.  Another  time 
he  volunteered  his  opinion  of  her  husband's 
portrait,  which  hung  above  the  mantle-piece, 
assuring  her  that  it  was  wonderfully  flattered. 
"  Why,  to  begin,  mum,  if  my  memory  does  n't 
deceive  me,  your  husband  has  a  decided  pug 
nose,  has  n't  he  ?  " 

If,  of  all  the  shades  of  character  which  the 
large  &mily  of  man  presents  to  the  observer, 
that  of  the  old,  hackneyed,  brazen  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  sheriff  be  not  the  most  degraded, 
humanity  is  indeed  capable  of  a  degradation 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Have  you  watched 
those  vicious  specimens  of  your  kind  skulking 
about  the  lanes  and  alleys  round  about  Chance- 
ry-lano  ?  Have  you  seen  them,  old,  halt  men 
with  some  sixty  years  upon  their  heads,  shuf- 
fling about  the  byways  of  the  Law  Courts, 
seeking  eagerly  for  a  job.  True,  the  law  must 
be  vindicated — the  creditor  must  have  his  due ; 
but  how  is  it,  if  law  be  the  vindication  of  jus- 
tice, that  its  humbler  instruments  are  either 
picked  from  amon?  a  dissolute  body,  or  debased 
m  the  pursuit  of  meir  calling  ?  Old  Solomon 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous  specimen  of  an 
old  man — ^who,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
would  probably  be  church-yard  clay  within  four 
seasons — ^it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Thus  he 
was  spent  of  strength;  and  with  haggard 
leathern  features  and  toothless  gums,  dedicating 
the  short  span  that  remained  between  him  and 
a  mystery  to  which  his  thoughts  never  turned, 
to  that  soulless  trade  in  the  shackles  of  which 
he  had  spent  his  manhood  and  hastened  his 
decay.  A  man  was  never  more  enamored  of 
his  art  than  was  old  Solomon  of  his  vocation. 
He  recounted  his  exploits  with  the  gusto  and 
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the  piide  of  a  man  who  had  performed  eztraor^ 
dinary  marvels  for  the  good  of  his  race :  not 
that  he  was  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  the 
law ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  delighted  with 
its  intricacies,  and  the  shelter  it  afforded  to 
rogues  learned  in  its  byways.  Under  the 
healthful  guidance  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Moss, 
it  must  be  at  once  understood  that  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  become  a  sharp  sheriff  *s  man. 
One  day  helping  to  draw  a  victim  into  the  net, 
and  on  the  morrow  sent  by  the  eberiff  to  take 
care  of  the  victim's  property — such  was  the 
active  life  of  old  Solomon. 

Mrs.  Pursey  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
to  her  husband  the  fact  that  an  entrance  had 
been  effected  in  their  house,  and  that  the  im- 
pudence of  old  Solomon  was  unbearable. 


CHAPTSB  Vn. — THE  ACCEPTOR  BfCOMSS  AN 
INMATE  or  THE  QUESN's  BENCH. 

At  Boulogne,  Pursey  found  time  hang  very 
heavily.  There  was  no  lack  of  amusement 
in  the  place ;  and  in  the  suburbs  there  were 
quiet,  calm  retreats,  cradled  in>  richest  land- 
scape —  such  as  you  muay  find  at  eveiy  turn  in 
Kent.  Peaceful,  luxuriantly  wooded  nooks,  and 
fforgling  "translucent"  streams — as  poets 
tove  to  call  clear  water — give  to  the  Valley 
du  Denacre  the  appearance  of  an  English  dell. 
It  must  be  confesised  that  the  chief  adornment 
of  Pursey's  home  has  not  been  painted  in  the 
most  flaUering  light  hitherto:  and  the  sagar 
cious  reader  may  picture  Pursey  at  Boulogne 
revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  temporary 
bachelorhood.  Be  it  the  province  of  the  writer 
to  set  him  right  on  this  heiad,  and  in  parenthe- 
sis to  assure  all  bachelors  and  maidens,  that  a 
home  must  be  truly  and  insufferable  wretched 
ere  the  husband  findis  protracted  hapjuness  else- 
where. For  the  especial  edification  of  women, 
then,  I  most  declare  my  firm  conviction,  that 
Pursey  ^apart  from  the  anxiety  upon  the  mat- 
ter which  nad  compelled  his  temporary  exile) 
felt  acutely  this  separation  from  his  strong- 
minded  wi&.  As  they  were  about  to  separate 
they  had  felt  fully  tiie  extent  of  iheir  aepen- 
dence  upon  each  other  for  their  mutual  happi- 
ness ;  and  if  separation  from  a  beloved  object 
have  no  other  oenefioial  effect,  it  has  at  least 
that  of  measuring  decisively  the  intensity  of 
one's  devotion. 

If  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  long  re- 
cital would  prove  a  delectable  composition  to 
the  reader,  1  might  indulge  in  a  right  senti- 
mental and  flowery  description  of  the  emotions 
mirrored  in  Pursey's  face  as  he  turned  his  seri- 
ous gaze  towards  England  —  not  England  the 
mighty  mistress  of  nations  to  him  then  —  but 
England  that  held  the  wedded  mistress  of  his 
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heart.  But  I  must  forbear :  the  limits  of  my 
histoxy,  and  the  impatience  of  the  reader,  bid 
me  take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 

Ten  days  after  Pursey's  arrival  at  Boulogne, 
the  gay  debtoivprotecting  town  received  Mac- 
fum  into  its  hospitable  bosom.  The  advent  of 
his  friend  was  wholly  unexpected  by  Pursey, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  the  less  welcome. 

'^  You  have  come  to  set  me  free,  I  hope  ? '' 
said  Pursey. 

"  Alas  I  no,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  on  my 
way  to  Paris  in  search  of  Lord  Condiment  or 
Sir  Oeoree  —  they  are  both  there." 

"  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Lord  Ccmdi- 
ment  was  on  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  High- 
knds." 

'*So  he  was;  but  he  embarked  in  Lord 
Carton's  yacht  at  Dumfries,  and  endured  a  te- 
dious voyage  to  Antwerp,  whence  he  proceed- 
ed to  Paris.  I  only  heard  this  when  I  was 
half  way  to  the  Highlands.  It's  a  confounded 
nuisance  —  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  I  can  assure  you  Macfum,  that  this  delay 
will  compromise  me  fearfully." 

"  By  heavens  I  you  do  n't  say  so  I  My  dear 
Pursey,  I  cannot  express  to  you  bow  I  have  ; 
cursed  myself  for  having  brought  you  into  this  I 
trouble.     Did  ever  man  suffer  such  a  series  of 
mishaps  as  I  have  had  lately?    It's  enough 
to  make  a  man  do  something  desperate." 

''  We  must  make  the  best  of  matters,  how- 
eyer,  I  suppose.  Didn't  you  get  the  other 
billcashedV" 

"  No.  Hanged  if  there*8  faith  enough  in 
all  the  bill  discounters  in  London  to  book  a 
little  nigger  boy  for  heaven.  Have  you  heard 
from  your  wife  ?  " 

**  1  hear  every  day." 

''  That  must  be  a  sooroe  of  great  consoU- 
tion  to  you,  old  fellow.  Does  she  bear  up 
against  it  pretty  well?  Of  course,  she  feek 
your  absence ;  but  I  mean,  does  she  write  in 
pretty  good  spirits?  " 

"Yes." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  not  into  PQ^ 
sey's  hand :  it  was  from  his  wi&,  and  bore  to 
him  the  news  of  old  Solomon's  residesce  in 
his  house,  and  the  fellow's  disoourteoos  conduct 
to  Mrs.  Pursey.  Macfum  watched  the  chiinge 
that  passed  over  Pursey's  features  as  the  latter 
read  the  letter,  and  was  prepared  for  his 
friend's  anger.  The  preparaUon  was  not  in 
vain,  inasmuch  as  Pursey  baxsi  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  called  Macfum  the  accursed  cause 
of  his  utter  ruin. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  result  of  my  willingnea 
to  oblige  you,  sir." 

"  I  can  understand  your  anger,  Pursey,  and 
will  not  therefore  hold  you  answcraUe  for  any  . 
disrespectful  language  you  may  haye  addxesaed  I 
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to  me  in  the  heat  cijoar  paasion.  I  am  fully 
alive  to  the  misery  I  have  hronght  upon  you; 
and  am  deeply,  profoundly  grieved  that  all  my 
effbrte  to  ward  off  this  calamity  have  failed  as 
yet.  But  let  me  call  to  your  reooUection  the 
fikot  that  it  IB  not  playing  the  part  of  a  gener- 
ous man  to  taunt  an  innocent  mend,(for  I  am 
innocent  in  intention)  with  the  willful  ruin  of 
your  {Hrospeets.  I  repeat  asain,  emphatically, 
what  your  generosity  shoukl  not  allow  me  to 
repeat ;  namely,  that  no  effort  oi  mine  i^all  be 
wanting  to  restore  to  you,  in  a  few  weeks,  any 
loss  you  may  sustain  now  on  m  v  behalf.  Let- 
ters to  the  *  Poste  restante '  wul  reach  me  in 
Paris.     Fare  you  well  I " 

And,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Maofum 
disappeared  precipitatdy,  leaving  Pursey  to 
indulge  in  no  very  bright  hopes  for  the  future. 

Pursey  at  once  resolved  to  return  to  Eng- 
land,, at  all  hanrds.  At  worst,  he  could  but 
begin  the  world  again.  His  furniture  would 
reafize  the  amount  of  the  bill ;  and  he  might 
retam  to  his  old  furnished  lodgings  a  more 
waiy,  if  not  a  wiser  man.  He  ooukl  scarcely 
believe,  even  now,  that  he  had  been  fiiscinated 
by  an  ingenious  scoundrel,  and  had,  as  the 
saying  goes,  been  done.  He  was  still  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  author  of  his  ruin  as  an  un- 
fortunate gentleman  whom  he  was  bound  to 
|Hty,  and  whose  name  he  should  exonerate  from 
all  blame  in  the  matter.  In  this  state  of  doubt  he 
xetumed  home,  in  ihe  confident  hope  that  as  his 
goods  (which  were  worth  more  than  the  sum  dis- 
trained for)  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bberiff  he.  pen»i>.U7.  ms  Bdb.  Blurfulde- 
lusionl 

His  wife  was  glad  enough  to  see  him  once 
more  at  home ;  a  happiness  in  which  old  Solo- 
mon bv  no  means  participated,  particularly 
when  he  was  informed  bv  Pursey,  that,  if  he 
did  not  behave  himself  while  he  was  there,  he 
would,  in  spite  of  his  years,  give  him  the 
soundest  thrashing  he  had  ever  received.  This 
hint  was  not  thrown  away  upon  the  old  man. 
It  amused  Solomon,  however,  to  watch  the  con- 
fident air  of  security  with  which  Pursey  trod 
lus  parlor  carpet.  It  was  a  delectable  study 
to  that  man,  versed  in  villainy,  to  note  the  un* 
coooem  with  which  the  unsophisticated  Pursey 
opened  his  door  to  recMve  the  eentlemen  who 
were  to  bear  him  to  that  exquiate  retreat  for 
"  fiist "  men,  called  the  Queen's  Bench. 

"  Tott  have  my  goods,  which  are  worth  more 
than  the  amount.  What  do  you  want — what 
claim,  then,  have  you  upon  me  ? '' 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  the  most 
eaodily  dressed  of  the  pair ;  "  the  appraiser  says 
Uiey  ain't  worth  a  iarthin'  more  than  seventy." 

"  The  Jew  1  Why  I  paid  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  only  last  year  for  them  I " 


"  Dare  say,  sir ;  but  the  law  ain't  answerar 
ble  for  the  weakness  of  gents.  'Cos  one  gent 
doesn't  know  nothing  about  furniture,  his  fel- 
lows ain't  compelled  to  share  his  ignorance. 
You  see,  it'sall  right,"  added  the  fellow,  pro- 
ducing the  document  that  save  him  power  to 
consign  Pursey  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
governor  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Pursey  burst  into  an  uncon- 
trollable flood  of  tears,  and  clung  to  her  hus- 
band, vowing  that  they  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated. 

' '  No  more  you  need  n't.  You  can  get  snug 
quarters  there  together :  can't  they,  Jem  ? '' 

**  O'  course  they  can  —  provided  they've 
got  the  necessary  needful,"  answered  the  sec- 
ond functionary. 

"Now,  mum,  it's  all  nonsense  crying  in 
that  manner ;  we'll  take  carbon  him,  depend 
upon  it.  He  shan't  be  run  over,  or  lost  in  a 
crowd." 

'*  Silence  I  fellow.  Confine  yourself  to  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  your  duty." 

'*  Well,  then,  that  is  to  see  you  safely  lodged, 
you  know  where.     So  come  along." 

Pursey  drew  his  wife  aside,  whispered  some 
words  of  comfort  to  her ;  then  unfolded  him- 
self from  the  arms  that  bound  him  to  her  heav- 
ing bosom,  and  followed  his  captors. 

Having  undergone  the  usual  formalities,  Pur- 
sey was  at  length  lodged  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Prison,  with  no  very  definite  idea  as  to  the 
probable  length  of  his  compulsory  sojourn  there. 
Having  had  a  long  interview  with  his  lanyer, 
who  assured  him  he  should  soon  be  set  uee, 
and  written  a  letter  to  his  employers  contain- 
ing a  candid  statement  of  his  case,  he  beeui 
to  look  about  him  with  some  composure.  He 
strolled  into  the  racquet-grouno,  where  he 
found  a  number  of  moustachioed  men  playing 
with  some  dexterity.  He  noticed  that  the 
seediest  man  of  the  party  was  the  best  player ; 
and  he  naturally  imagined  that  this  skitlfiU  in- 
dividual owed  lus  dexterity  and  shabbmess  to  a 
long  residence  in  the  prison.  This  shabby 
person  was  a  captain,  or  course.  What  man 
who  wears  a  moustache  and  runs  in  debt  is  not  ? 
Well,  this  man  was  perhaps  a  scamp,  a  rogue, 
a  heartless  debauchee ;  but  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  deserves  some 
consideration  on  tnis  score.  He  had  the  most 
wonderful  flow  of  humor :  talked  with  indiflbr* 
ence  of  his  release ;  and  when  once  he  was  set 
free,  exclaimed  in  a  parting  speech  to  his  fel> 
low-prisoners,  ''  Never  mind ;  no  fond  regrets 
—  no  moist  eyes.  I  shall  soon  be  among  you 
again."  This  jovial  captain,  perceiving  with 
his  practised  eye  that  Pursey  was  a  new  oomer» 
accosted  him  with,  "  Good  day  I  Glad  to 
meet  you   under  such  extremely  favorable 
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auspices.     Do   jou  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay  ?  " 

••  I  hope  not." 

"  Complimentary,  truly.  Gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued the  captain,  raising  his  voice  Uiat  all 
persons  in  the  ground  might  hear  him  ;  '*  Gen- 
tlemen, here  b  a  visitor  who  declares  that  he 
has  come  on  a  flying  visit,  and  that  he  hopes 
soon  to  tear  himself  from  us.  He  appears  to 
be  a  jolly  fellow,  however,  and  we  must  humor 
him  as  a  novice  ;  for  I  feel  convinced  that  he 
will  remain  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  which 
the  sheriff  has  this  day  conferred  upon  him ;  an 
honor  which  must  be  doubly  gratifyine  to  him, 
since  I  feel  assured  it  was  unsolicited. 

This  speech  was  received  by  the  company 
with  considerable  applause ;  and  Pursey,  half- 
bewildered,  yet  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  liber- 
ty that  had  be«i  taken  with  him,  bowed  his 
acknowledgments.  The  place  was  so  utterly 
strange  to  him,  that  he  was  fearful  of  commit- 
ting some  blunder  that  would  make  him  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-prisoners ;  and, 
taking  the  captain's  conduct  to  be  the  custom 
of  the  prison,  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
it. 

The  limits  of  this  history  do  not  permit  me 
to  give  the  reader  a  narrative  of  Pursey's  so- 
journ in  the  Queen's  Bench.  Sufficient  is  it  for 
the  moral  which  the  reader  is  expected  to  gather 
from  this  progress,  that  Pursey  remained  in 
confinement  about  four  months ;  and  that  dur^ 
ing  that  time  he  had  leisure  to  pontler  over  the 
means  by  which  he  had  brought  himself  there ; 
and  to  declare  that  he  hoped  that  irretrievable 
beggarv  might  come  to  hmi  and  his  if  he  ever 
signed  his  name  again  upon  a  bill  stamp.  While 
in  the  Bench  he  also  learned  that  Macfum  hcd 
cashed  the  second  biU,  and  that  when  he\net 
him  at  Boulogne  he  was  making  his  way  to 
Paris  with  the  money  he  had  obtained  on  it. 
The  discovery  that  the  oelel:  rated  port  was  from 
the  cellars  of  Mr.  Moss,  completely  dispelled 
any  doubt  that  yet  remained  in  Pursey 's  mind; 
and  when  he  next  wrote  to  his  solicitor,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  writing  Mr.  Julius  Macfum 
down  a  scoundrel. 


CHAPTJEBTIU.^THS  CLIMAX  OF  THI  DRAMA. 

In  due  course  of  time  Mr.  Henry  Pursey 
appeared  at  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Moss  for  £45,  and  by  another 
Jew  attorney  for  the  value  of  the  second  bill 
cashed  secretly  by  Mr.  Macfum.  Pursey  was 
described  as  connected  with  a  mercantile  firm 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  receipt  of  £250  per  an- 
num. 

Puraey's  le^l  adviser  submitted  that  his 
oUeniwaa  entitled  to  the  fnotection  of  the 


Court,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
one  of  those  adroit  and  highly-educated  swind- 
lers with  which  this  metropolis  unhappily 
abounded.  As  for  the  gentlemen  who  now 
opposed  Mr.  Pursey,  the  Commissioner  knew 
them  well  enough,  and  would  not  therefore 
give  much  weight  to  their  claims,  which  were 
certainly  legal,  but  certainly  not  the  result  of 
fair  dealing.  They  had  made  usurers'  bar- 
gains, and  deserved  their  loss.  It  was  well 
known  that  there  was  a  set  of  men  ready  to 
cash  any  bills,  without  regard  to  the  means  of 
the  parties  whose  names  were  attached  to  thoae 
bills.    . 

The  Commissioner  read  Pursey  a  most 
wholesome  lecture  on  the  imprudence  of 
which  he  had  been  guil^.  There  he  was,  a 
voung  man,  stripped  by  his  imprudence  of  all 
he  possessed  in  the  world,  and,  as  he  (the 
Commissioner)  understood,  deprived  of  his 
situation.  What  stared  him  in  the  face?  At 
best,  a  hard  and  passionate  struggle  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  his  door ;  whereas,  had  he  listened 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  not  been 
blinded  by  the  condescensions  and  representa- 
tions of  a  man  who  had  been  instnunental 
in  sendine  more  than  one  person  to  thatcoort, 
he  might  have  still  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  modest  but  easy  income,  and  have  remain- 
ed a  happy  man.  As  it  was,  he  must  begin 
the  world  anew — no  cheerfdl  prospect  tea 
man  on  whom  a  family  depended  for  their  sob- 
s  stence.  His  (Pursey's)  legal  adviser  had 
thonght  proper  to  urge  as  a  reason  for  the  len- 
iency of  the  Court  towards  him,  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  cashed  his  (Pursey's)  bilk 
were  reckless  usurers.  In  his  opinion,  this 
did  not  in  any  way  influence  the  culpability, 
or,  rather,  the  utter  imprudence  of  his  {Vra- 
sey's)  conduct  He  had  put  his  name  to  a 
bill,  knowine  that  he  had  not  wherewithal  to 
pay  it,  should  it  fall  upon  him.  This  consti- 
tuted the  imprudence  (he  would  not  apply 
a  harsher  epitnet)  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
He  would  make  no  comment  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  second  bill,  inasmuch  as  herein 
he  had  become  the  dupe  of  an  artful  man ;  hut 
he  would  earnestly  counsel  him,  and,  through 
him,  others,  to  take  a  lesson  from  his  present 
misfortune.  He  thought  he  had  soffered  and 
would  suflfer  sufficient  punishment  for  his  im- 
prudence, without  his  suspension  of  the  Court, 
and  he  should  therefore  grant  him  the  protec- 
tion he  sought. 

It  forms  no  part  of  this  history  to  punt  the 
struggles  and  the  hardships  that  marked  Pu^ 
sey's  new  battle  with  the  world.  Peihaps, 
considering  the  amount  of  experienoe  he  gained 
b^  the  ciLmily  that  felled,  as  with  a  lightr 
nmg  stroke,  hu  early  prospeets,  it  was  not 
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dearly  purchased:  for  that  experience  is  of 
Lirge  yaiae  which  teaches  us  to  make  or  mar 
friendships  on  certain  foundations,  and  to  rec- 
ollect always,  that,  however  willing  we  may 
be  to  serve  a  friend,  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
dulge this  inclination,  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
whose  legitimate  support  we  are.  That  man 
is  esteemed  generous  who  scatters  his  substance 
abroad ;  while  be  who,  in  a  spirit  of  honesty  to 
those  who  by  blood  and  tie  are  dependent  upon 
him,  gathers  and  keeps  his  substance  egicclu- 
sively  for  them,  is  called  el^er  a  close-fisted  or 
a  worldly  man ;  but,  in  truth,  he  is  the  more 
generous  of  the  two.  The  former  is  generally 
actuated  as  much  by  the  praise  of  the  world 
as  by  the  goodness  of  his  nature ;  while  the 
latter  is  always  impelled  onward  by  motives  of 
purest  ^nerosity.  And  if  Pursey's  experi- 
ence of  liacfum  turned  the  tide  of  his  better 
feelings  to  their  proper  channel,  and  convinced 
him  of  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  which  de- 
clares that  true  charity  springs  from  a  man's 
own  hearth,  and  should  be  ever  concentrated 
there,  then,  I  say,  he  did  not  purchase  his  ex- 
perience dearly.  He  endurea  (the  fact  must 
not  be  hidden)  years  of  severest  penury,  ere 
he  fiieed  himself  from  the  net  in  which  Mao- 
.fum  had  entangled  him;  but  ihe  spirit  of 
youth,  strong  within  him  at  the  outset  of  his 


struggle,  carried  him  through  the  ordeal,  and, 
though  the  cynic's  sneer  came  upon  his  lip  at 
times,  his  heart  had  lost  little  of  its  early,  and, 
therefore,  its  best  impulses.  I  say  its  early, 
and,  therefore,  its  best  impulses ;  because  it  is 
part  of  my  human  creed  to  believe  that  the 
neart  of  man  never  gains  good  feeling  as  it 
grows  old  —  that  a  selfish,  badly-disposed  strip- 
ling never,  whatever  opportunities  he  may 
have,  becomes  a  fine-spirited  man ;  in  short, 
that  in  youth  are  developed  all  the  grander 
parts  of  our  nature,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  never  betters  the  human  heart,  though 
it  may  expand  the  intellect  and  ripen  the  judg- 
ment. 

I  should  distort  human  nature,  therefore,  (in 
my  opinion,)  were  I-  to  tell  the  reader  that 
Pursey's  experience  developed  any  fresh  feel- 
ing in  his  heart  —  that  henceforth  he  was  a 
better  man.  That  it  concentrated  the  good-  \ 
ness  of  his  nature  in  its  proper  channel,  I  nave 
already  affirmed :  and  in  this  respect  alone  was 
it  valuable  to  him.  Being  mamed,  the  result 
of  his  folly  was  presented  to  him  daily,  in  the 
trouble  and  misery  to  which  he  had  reduced 
his  wife.  And  so  Pursey  became  a  prudent 
man,  and  cheated  the  crown  of  many  three- 
and-dxpences  by  resolutely  refruing  ever  after 
to  Accept  a  Bill. — lUust.  Land.  iFews, 
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I. 

"  Hie  to  the  wood  and  seek  thy  sister, 

Son  for  ever  gay  ! 
Hie  to  the  wood,  and  tell  thj  sister 
She  bring  home  her  mother's  breast-knot, 

Bon  for  ever  gay !  "— 

— .«  TV^pdering  in  the  wood  I  missed  her. 

Golden  mother  grey ! 
In  the  wood  I  lost  and  missed  her. 
Where  she  bides  I  guess  and  gness  not, 

Golden  mother  grey  i^' 


II. 
— "  Fare  to  the  mill,  and  seek  thy  brother. 

Son  for  erer  p[ay  I 
Fetch  him  home  to  his  mourning  mother  I 
See !  the  eve  grows  dark  and  darker. 

Son  for  ever  gay !  "— 

^^*'  Mother  now  he  hath  fonnd  another, 

Golden  mother  grev ! 
Even  the  Holy  Vir^n  Motner  I 
Stark  as  death  he  lies,  none  starker- 
Golden  mother  pey  t "— > 


III. 

— "  Hence !  and  find  thy  staffless  Ikther, 

Son  for  ever  Gray  I 
Green  herbs  went  he  forth  to  gather, 
'Mid  the  dews  of  mornins  early, 

Son  for  ever  gay!  " 

— *<  Vainly  might  I  seek  my  father, 

Golden  mother  grey ! 
Heavenly  herbs  he  now  doth  gather. 
Where  the  dews  shine  brightly  pearly, 
Golden  mother  grey ! " — 


IV. 

— "  When  shall  I  again  behold  them. 

Son  for  ever  gay  ? 
When  again  shall  I  behold  them  ? 
Oh  1  when  fold  them  to  my  bosom, 

Son  for  ever  gay  ?  "^ 

— "  To  thy  bosom  shalt  thou  fbld  them, 

Golden  mother  grer ! 
Thon  shalt  once  again  behold  them 
When  the  blighted  tree  shall  blossom. 
Golden  mother  grey  I,*'— 
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T. 

— « 'When  shall  blossom  tree  once  blighted. 

Son  for  erer  gay  ? 
When  can  blossom  tree  once  blighted  } 
Blighted  tree  may  nought  and  none  raise, 

Son  for  CTor  gay !  "^ 

»**  When  the  Mom  shall  first  be  lighted. 

Golden  mother  grey ! 
When  the  Mom  shall  first  be  lighted 
In  the  West  by  western  sun-rsTS, 

Golden  mother  grey !  '*— 


TI. 

«— '<  When  shall  dawn  that  wondrous  morning  ? 

Son  for  erer  gay  I 
When  shall  break  that  wondrous  morning } 
When  be  seen  that  western  sunrise, 

Son  for  erer  gay  ?  "— 

— <'  When  the  ArchangeVs  Trump  gives  wammg 

Golden  mother  grey  1 
When  tiie  Judombnt  Pxjll  gives  waning— 
When  the  dead  shall  every  one  rise. 

Golden  mother  grey ! " 

DiARh  univtrmiff  Magatim, 


THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH  IN  IRELAND. 


In  a  paper,  to  which  Mr.  WUls'  "  Lives  of 
HlufitrioQB  Lriahmen"  gave  a  title,  in  onr  last 
NoTomber  number,  we  took  a  rapid  review  of 
the  early  history  of  this  country,  and  the  re- 
markable men  connected  with  that  history, 
concluding  with  Gerald,  sixteenth  and  last  earl 
of  Desmond.  Resuming  the  sul^ject,  we  shall 
briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  distinguished 
native  ohieftams  of  the  same  period.  The 
Desmond  Fitigeralds  are  generally  conceded 
the  first  place  in  power  and  preeminence 
among  the  Norman  settlers,  who  established 
themselves  in  this  country.  The  house  of 
O'Neill  may  justly  claim  the  same  station 
among  the  native  inhabitants.  From  the  ear- 
liest periods  to  which  our  records  reach;  they 
had  possessed  territories  of  immense  extent  in 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  would  appear  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  extensive  territories 
to  have  established  their  dominion,  though  not 
the  right  of  property ;  exacting  from  the  sur- 
roundmg  chieftains  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  supremacy.  At  first  they  had  resisted, 
afterwards  refused  to  acknowledge,  the  sove- 
reignty of  England  :  finally,  after  long  resist- 
ance, they  yielded  an  apparent  submission, 
cherishing  in  secret  the  most  inveterate  enmity. 
Hugh  O^iall  disturbed  the  reign  of  John 
with  frequent  insurrections.  Con  O^iall, 
who  married  a  sister  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,Tirlogh  O'Niall,  and  Art  O'Niall,  succes- 
sively through  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  w«^  war  with  the  lords  deputies. 
Con  JSoccagh  O'Niall  first  sought  and  received 
a  confirmation  of  his  tit^p  from  the  British 
government ;  he  was  made  a  kmeht,  and  for 
several  years  continued  peaceabfe,  and  pro- 
fessed fidelity  to  the  Britisn  connection :  atter- 
wards  he  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  kinsman 
Silken  Thomas ;  and  being  thus  once  estranged 
from  loyal  influences,  it  became  an  object  with 


the  enemies  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Reformation,  to  (rain  his  alliance.  A  letter 
was  addressed  to  nim  by  the  Bishop  of  Mete 
and  foreign  cardinals,  in  these  singular  words : 

"  My  Son  O'Niall,— Thou  and  thy  fathera 
were  ever  faith  Ail  to  the  mother  Church  of  Rome. 
His  holineas,  Paul,  the  present  Pope,  and  his 
council  of  holy  fathers,  have  lately  found  an 
ancient  prophecv  of  our  St  Lazerianus,  an  Irish 
archbishop  of  Caahel.  It  saitib,  that  the  Cburch 
of  Rome  shall  surely  fall  when  the  Catholic  faith 
in  Ireland  is  overthrown.  Therefore,  for  the  g^oiy 
of  the  mother  church,  the  honor  of  St  Peter, 
and  your  own  securitjr,  suppress  heresy,  and  op- 
pose the  enemies  of  his  houness.  The  couDcil 
of  cardinals  have,  therefore,  thought  it  riffht  to 
animate  the  people  of  the  hoi}'  island  in  wis  sa- 
cred cause,  being  assured,  that  while  the  mother 
church  hath  sons  like  you,  she  shall  not  fall,  but 
prevail  for  ever,  in  some  degree  at  least  in  Brit- 
ain. We  commend  your  pnncelv  person  to  tbe 
protection  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Virgin,  of 
St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of  heaveD. 
Amen." 

Con  for  some  years  continued  in  hostility 
with  Various  success ;  at  last,  wearied  of  ef- 
forts which  led  to  no  deciave  result,  he  made 
terms  with  the  Lord  Deputy,  suiruidered  his 
estates  to  King  Henry — ^received  flmn  him  tbe 
earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  a  grant  of  the  country 
of  Tyrone.  The  patent  Qmited  the  earldom 
to  him  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  son 
Matthew.  The  legitimacy  of  this  Matthew 
was  denied,  and  another  son,  Shane  O'Neill, 
assuming  to  be  heir  of  the  estate,  by  Irish 
law,  though  by  the  patent  excluded  from  the ' 
title,  eneaged  in  war  against  Matthew,  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Thus  commenced  the  career  of  John,  better 
known  by  his  Irish  name  of  Shane  O'Neill, 
the  great  leader  of  the  disaffected  in  Ulster, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Elisabeth's  reign, 
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and  (me  of  the  most  remarkable  and  dangerous 
of  the  chiefs  who  have  at  any  time  rd[>elled 
against  the  English  sapremacy. 

Poflseaaed  of  prodigioos  physical  strengdi, 
he  iras  able  to  endure  any  fatigue,  and  indulge 
in  any  excesa.  His  mental  abilities,  naturaUy 
oonsiderable,  were  little  indebted  to  education ; 
but  he  had  those  natural  qualities  which,  when 
sharpened  by  exercise  and  intercourse  with 
men  and  business,  supply  the  defects  of  edu- 
catbn,  and  conduct  their  possessor,  if  not 
with  equal  honor,  often  with  greater  success, 
through  intricate  aflSunH-quickness  of  appre- 
hension, foresight,  prudence,  and  the  power 
of  dissembling.  Thus  fitted  for  the  stirring 
scene  on  which  he  was  to  act,  he  found  the 
drcnmstances  of  the  time  and  the  temper  of 
men's  minds  admirably  adapted  for  his  views 
of  independence.  The  English  language  and 
laws  had  made  little  progress  among  the  mass 
beyond  the  immediate  neighborhoowl  of  Dub- 
lin. The  Norman  and  native  chiefis  were 
equally  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  yoke,  or  to 
be  guided  by  any  rule  except  their  own  arbi- 
trary wills.  The  bwer  classes  raiher  existed 
than  lived ;  barbarous,  beyond  any  other  dis- 
trict in  Europe,  in  their  habits,  and  utterly 
nnenliffhtenea  by  any  knowledge  or  informer 
tion  whatever,  more  Uian  was  requisite  to  pro- 
vide their  miserable  subsistence  from  day  to 
day.  The  Reformation  had  been  introduced 
witiun  the  English  pale,  and  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Browne,  Archbishop  of  Dubhn,  and 
many  of  his  clergy  who  embraced  its  doctrines, 
had  made  some  progress  in  Dublin,  and  to  such 
extent  around  it  as  the  English  language  was 
spoken.  Everywhere  else  the  ignorance  of 
the  peasantiy  and  clergy,  and  their  natural 
hostility  to  any  system  that  came  from  thoee 
masten  against  whose  political  predominance 
&ey  were,  however  unsuccessfully,  still  per- 
tioMiaaBlj  BtruggUn^.  oppoaed  iiumrmoanf ble 
obstacles  to  its  dissenunation.  Erroneous 
views,  prevalent  at  that  period,  and  diared  in 
by  but  too  many  of  the  best  and  ablest  states- 
men, of  the  duty  of  the  state  to  proselytize, 
and  use  even  force,  if  necesssry,  for  the  pur- 
pose, produced  measures  that  were  met  by  ob- 
stinate resistance ;  and  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  ambition  of  individual 
chieftains,  perverted  and  inflamed  the  antipa- 
thies of  religious  discord. 

Of  these  materials  for  civil  war,  Shane 
O'NeiU  took  that  advantage  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  While  engafi^ng  in  an  ex- 
tensive confederacy  with  the  discontented  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  he  had  the  prudence 
to  veil  his  designs,  and  actually  pass  over  to 
London  to  pay  Ids  homaae  to  the  (|ueen. 
llienee  returned,  he  contmued  steadily  to 


strengthen  his  own  power,  and  awaited  only 
the  favorable  moment  to  break  into  rebellion. 
At  length  he  burst  upon  Armagh  with  flame 
and  sword,  and  advanced  southward  as  for  as 
Dundalk.  Beceiving  there  a  check,  he  re- 
turned home,  only  to  meet  new  enemies  in  the 
neighboring  chieftains,  who  had  risen  against 
him,  and  took  advantage  of  his  retreat  to  press 
him  on  every  side.  Abandoned  by  his  old 
allies,  conscious  he  had  offended  Elizabeth  too 
deeply  and  too  repeatedly  to  be  again  forgiven, 
he  sought  refuge  with  the  Scots  who  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Antrim,  and  whom  he 
had,  a  fow  years  previously,  assailed  with  his 
whole  force. 

A  drunken  quarrel,  eventuating  in  an  armed 
conflict,  between  his  followers  and  a  party  of 
the  Scots,  terminated  at  once  his  life  and  his 
intrigues.  Piers,  an  English  captam,  who  not 
improbably  fomented  the  dissension,  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  deceased  chieftiun,  and  carried 
it  to  the  Lord  Deputy  to  Dublin.  His  head- 
less trunk  was  buned  near  Cnshendun,  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim ;  and  tradition  still  points  out, 
the  grave  of  the  great  Shane  O'Neill  I 

On  the  death  of  Shane,  there  were  two 
claimants  for  his  power  and  position — ^T^rlogh 
O'NeiU,  his  uncle,  and  Hugh  O'NeiU,  son  of 
Matthew,  who  had  been  shun  by  Shane.  Tyr- 
logh  claimed  to  be  the  O'Neill,  by  virtue  of 
the  Irish  laws,  and  also  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged iUegitimacy  of  Matthew ;  Hugh  derived 
his  claims  by  the  patent  from  the  crown,  which 
Umited  the  estates  and  earldom,  on  the  death 
of  Con  O'Neill,  the  first  earl,  to  his  son 
Matthew  and  his  issue.  EventuaUy  the 
claims  of  Hugh  prevmled. 

Hugh  O'NeiU  was  bred  in  England ;  and 
Ins  first  occupation  was  in  the  queen's  service, 
as  captain  of  a  troop  in  the  war  with  Desmond. 
WhUe  engaged  on  that  service,  he  is  said  to 
have  attained  a  high  reputation  for  miUtary 
talent.  He  was  at  aU  tunes  remarkable  for 
dissimulation,  whether  natural,  or  acquired  by 
the  drcumstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed.  To 
this,  and  to  his  conciliating  address,  and  flatr 
teiT  used  unsparingly  and  dexterously  on  a 
visit  to  Elizabeth,  was  due  his  being  estab- 
lished in  his  ancestral  possessions,  with  the 
reservation  merely  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  for  an  English  garrison.  The  Lish  par- 
liament, at  the  same  time,  declared  him  entitkd 
to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  grandfather. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  between 
historians  respecting  the  origin  and  causes  of 
the  subsequent  quarrel  between  O'NeiU  and 
the  Englisn  government.  Some  lay  the  blame 
on  him ;  others  on  the  lord  deputy ;  and  Mr. 
WUls  pretty  equaUy  on  both.     O'Neill,  un- 
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questionftblj,  had  within  the  English  pale  a 
bitter  enemy  in  Sir  Henxy  Bagnidl.     He  had 
carried  off  and  married  the  sister  of   this 
knight,  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,   had 
divorced  his  own  wife.    And  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  conduct  of  O'Neill  was  subject  to 
misrepresentation  and  suspicion,  generated  by 
the  YmdictiYe  feelings  of  BagnalT.     It  seems, 
however,  certain,  that  he  was  but  too  well 
inclined  to  seize  on  any  excuse  to  shake  off 
the  yoke ;  and  that,  during  all  the  period  at 
which   he   made   the  loudest  professions  of 
fidelity  to  the  government,  he  carried  on  secret 
communications  of  a  very  different  tendency 
with  the  insurgent  native  and  Anglo-Hibernian 
chie&,   and  even  with  the  king  of   Spain. 
Some  of  his  insurrectionaiy  tendencies  were 
certainly  due  to  O'Donnell,  another  northern 
chieftain,  who  had  been  seized  by  Sir  John 
Perrott,   under  circumstances  of  disgraceful 
treachery,  and  who,  escaping  from  imprison- 
ment, fled  to  O'Neill,  and  mfused  into  the 
north  his  own  ardent  and  just  indignation. 
O'Neill,   indeed,  wrote    to  the    government 
that  he  would  persuade  O'Donnell  to  loy- 
alty, and  in  case  he  were  obstinate,   serve 
against  him  in  person ;   but  it  was  ere  lon^ 
seen  that  the  principles  of  his  guest  found 
from  him  a  ready  sympathy  and  support,  not 
the  less  dangerous  because  disguised.    Private 
orders  were  issued  to  Sir  William  Russell,  the 
then  deputy,  if  practicable,  to  seize  O'Neill ; 
and    the  language  of  the  court  became,  in 
the  words  of   Spencer  —  "  O'Neill,   though 
lifted  by  her  Majesty  out  of  the  dust  to  that 
he  hath  now  wrought  himself  unto,  playeth 
like  the  frozen  sns^e."     Deeming  boldness 
the  best  defence,  he  suddenly  appeared  in 
Dublin,  confronted  his  accusers,  intimidated 
the  viceroy,  and,  before  orders  were  received 
from  England,  or  measures  were  sufficiently 
prepared   at  home  to  enable  his  arrest  with 
safety,  returned  again  to  his  own  country, 
having,  by  his  courageous  conduct,  disheart- 
ened  his  enemies,  and  infused  new  vigor  into 
his  allies  and  friends. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  received  information  of 
what  had  occurred,  she  expressed,  in  strong 
terms,  her  displeasure  at  the  irresolution  of  the 
council,  and  the  error  they  had  committed  in 
permitting  so  dangerous  a  person  to  escape ; 
and  perceiving  that  the  daring  of  O'Neill 
gave  Dut  too  sure  indications  of  the  strength 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  preparations  he  was 
making,  determined  to  check  the  growth  of 
his  influence,  and  anticipate  the  hostilities  of 
the  insurgent  party,  by  establishing  a  chain  of 
fortresses,  well  stored  and  garrisoned,  across 
the  North  of  Ireland.  O'Neill  and  O'Don- 
ncUy  foreseeing  that  were  this  once  accom- 


plished, their  designs  could  never  be  realized, 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  measure 
being  effected,  and  broke  into  open  war. 
The  former  suddenly  appeared,  with  a  large 
force,  on  the  Blackwater  at  Portmore,  wh^ 
an  English  fort  curbed  the  surroundmg  dis- 
trict, stormed  and  seized  the  fort,  expelled 
the  garrison,  and  driving  them  before  him, 
advanced  through  O'Reilly's  country  with 
unresisted  success.  O'Donnell  simultaneouslj 
invaded  Sligo,  and  devastated  a  vast  extent 
of  country  with  fire  and  sword,  sparing  do 
English  adherent.  The  insurrection,  with 
various  incidents,  and  with  conradcrable  inter- 
vals of  truce,  continued  for  a  lengthened  period 
without  any  definite  result.  A  victory  of  consid- 
erable importance  was  at  length  gained  by 
O'Neill  and  the  confederates  near  Clontibret, 
and  subsequently  another  near  Portmore,  and 
lastlv  one  attended  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hunared  English  soldiers,  and  thirteen  cap- 
tains (among  them  Sir  Henir  Bagnall),  near 
Armagh,  called  by  some  the  battle  of  the  Yel- 
low-ford, and  by  others  of  the  Blackwater. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  defeat,  the 
flame  of  rebellion  was  kindled  in  the  south 
hy  James  Fitz  Thomas,  known  as  the  Sugan 
Eax\  of  Desmond  ;  and  the  historians  of  the 
period  describe  the  British  authority  as  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  *^  The  general  voice,"  says 
Moryson,  "was  of  Tyrone  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish after  the  defeat  of  Blackwater,  as  of 
Hannibal  among  the  Romans  after  the  defeat 
of  Canned."  The  queen,  alarmed  by  the 
advancing  success  of  tne  rebels,  sent  over  her 
&vorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the  largest 
and  best  appointed  force  ever  sent  to  Ireland, 
numbering  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  horse.  This  nobleman,  so 
eminent  for  valor,  generosity,  and  all  the 
accomplishments  of  nis  station,  was  by  no 
means,  in  judgment  and  discretion,  equal  to 
his  other  attainments.  Vain  and  ambitions, 
it  was  at  all  times  easy  for  designing  persons 
to  impose  on  his  open-hearted  nature,  and 
make  use  of  his  popular  talents  to  accomplisb 
their  own  ends.  We  have  stated  that  the 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  South,  as  well 
as  in  Ulster ;  and  it  happened  that  the  estates 
of  the  nobles  and  council  in  Dublin  lay  there. 
They,  therefore,  diverted  the  attention  of 
Essex  to  that  quarter,  and  induced  him  to 
lead  his  forces  wnere,  though  predatory  incur- 
sions, injurious,  no  doubt,  to  tneir  properties, 
were  to  be  apprehended,  no  constant,  or 
really  dangerous  revolt,  was  likely  to  continue. 
O'Neill,  uie  true  source  of  the  danger,  left 
unmolested,  increased  in  strength  and  audaci- 
ty: the  English  forces  were  weakened  and 
diminished  in  number  by  disease,  and  by 
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being  divided  into  garrisons;  and  at  length 
Essex  consented  to  a  conference  with  O'Neill, 
in  which  that  wily  chief  appears  to  have  daz- 
zled and  deceived  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
earl.  The  conference  took  place  at  the  ford 
of  Balljclinoh,  0!Ncill  riding  into  the  water 
(o  his  saddle  —  Rssex  remaining  on  horseback 
on  the  bank.  It  was  at  this  conference  Essex 
b  said  to  have  made  the  well-known  reply,  in 
answer  to  O'Nciirs  assertion  of  grievances  on 
the  score  of  religion — "Hang  thee,  thou 
carest  as  much  about  religion  as  my  horse  !*' 

The  correspondence  at  this  time  between 
Elizabeth  and  Essex  is  preserved,  and  is  too 
characteristic  of  the  time  to  be  omitted :  — 

"TO   HBB    MAJESTY  THE   QUEEN. 

^  When  this  shall  come  to  your  majesties 
hands,  I  know  not ;  but  whensoeyer  it  hath  that 
honour,  give  it  leave  (I  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty)  to  tell  you,  that  having  now  passed 
through  the  provmces  of  Leinster  and  Munster, 
and  been  upon  the  frontire  of  Connaughi 
(where  the  govemour  and  the  chiefe  of  the  prov- 
ince were  with  me),  I  dare  begin  to  give  your 
majesty  some  advertisement  of  the  state  of  this 
kingdome,  not  as  before  by  hearo-say,  but  as  I 
beheld  it  with  mine  owne  eyes.  The  people  in 
general  have  able  bodies  by  nature,  and  have 
gotten  by  cnstome  ready  use  of  arms,  and  by 
meir  late  successes  boldnes  to  fight  with  your 
majesties  troopes.  In  their  pride  they  value  no 
man  but  themselves,  in  their  affections  they  love 
nothing  but  idlenesse  and  licentiousnesse,  in 
their  rebellion  they  have  no  other  end  but  to 
shake  off  the  yoake  of  obedience  to  your  majes- 
ty, and  to  root  out  all  remembrance  of  the 
English  nation  in  this  kingdome.  I  say  this  of 
the  people  in  senerall ;  for  I  find  not  onely  the 
greater  part  thus  affected,  but  it  is  a  generall 

2uarrell  of  the  Irish,  and  they  who  do  not  pro- 
isse  it,  are  either  so  few  or  so  false,  that  there  is 
no  accompt  to  be  made  of  them.  The  Irish  nobil- 
ity and  lords  of  countreys,  doe  not  onely  in  Uieir 
hearts  affect  this  plausible  quarrell,  and  are  di- 
vided from  us  in  religion,  but  have  an  especiall 
aoarrell  to  the  Enslish  government,  because  it 
hmitteth  and  tieth  them,  who  ever  have  been  and 
ever  would  be  as  absolute  tyrants  as  any  are  un- 
der the  sunne.  The  townes  being  inhabited  by 
men  of  the  same  religion  and  birth  as  the  rest, 
are  so  carried  away  with  the  love  of  gain,  that 
for  it,  they  will  furnish  the  rebels  with  all  things 
that  may  arme  them,  or  inable  them  asainst  the 
state  or  against  themselves.^  The  wealth  of  the 
kinffdome,  which  consisteth  in  cattle,  oate-meale, 
ancTother  victuals,  is  almost  all  in  the  rebels* 
hands,  who  in  every  province  till  my  conuning 
have  been  masters  or  the  field.  The  expecta- 
tion of  all  these  rebels  is  very  present,  ana  very 
confident  that  Spaine  will  either  so  invade  your 
majesty  that  you  shall  have  no  leisure  to  prose* 
cute  them  here,  or  so  succour  them  that  they  will 
get  most  of  the  townes  into  their  hands,  ere 
your  majesty  shall  relieve  or  reinforoe  your 
amy ;  so  tliat  now  if  your  majesty  resolve  to 


subdue  these  rebels  by  force,  they  are  so  many, 
and  so  framed  to  be  souldiers,  that  the  warre  of 
force  will  be  great,  costly,  and  long.  If  your 
majesty  will  seeke  to  breake  them  by  factions 
among  themselves,  they  are  so  courteous  and 
mercenary  and  must  be  purchased,  and  their 
Jesuits  and  practising  priests  must  be  hunted  out 
and  taken  from  them,  which  now  doe  sodder 
them  so  fast  and  so  close  together.  If  your 
majesty  will  have  a  strong  party  in  the  Irish 
nobility,  and  make  use  of  them,  you  must  hide 
from  them  all  purpose  of  establishinv  English 

fovernment  till  the  strength  of  the  Irish   m  so 
roken,  that  they  shall  see  no  safety  but  in  your 
majesties  protection.      If  your  majesty  wiU  be 
assurod  of  the  possession  of  your  townes,  and 
keep  them  from  supplying  the  wants  of  the  reb- 
els, you  must  have  garrisons  brought  into  them, 
able  to  command  them,  and  make  it  a  capital 
offence  for  any  merchant  in  Iroland  to  trade 
with  the  rebels,  or  buy  or  sell  any  armes  or 
munition  whatsoever.      For  your  good  subjects 
may  have  for  their  money  out  of  your  majesties 
store,  that  which  shall  be  appointed  by  order, 
and    may  serve  for    their  necessary  defence ; 
whereas  if  once  they  be  tradable,  the  rebels  will 
give  such  extreme  and  excessive  prices,  that 
they  will  never  be  kept  from  them.     If  your 
majesty  will  secure  this  your  realme  from  the 
danger  of  invasion,  as  soone  as  those   which 
direct  and  manage  your  majesties  intelligences 
give  notice  of  the  preparations  and  readinesse 
of  the  enemy,  you  must  be  as  well  armed  and 
provided  for  your  defence ;  which  provision  con- 
sists in  having  foroes  upon  the  coast  inrold  and 
trained  ;  in  luiving  magazines  of  victuall  in  your 
majesties  west  and  ^rtb-west  parts  ready  to  be 
transported ;  and  in  having  ships  both  of  warro 
and  transportation,  which  may  carry  and  waft 
them  both  upon  the  first  allarum  of  a  discent 
The  enrolling  and  training  of  your  subjects,  is 
no  chaige  to  your  majesties  owne  cofers;  the 
providing  of  magazines  vrill  never  be  any  losse, 
for  in  using  them  you  may  save  a  kingdome,  and 
if  you  use  them  not  you  may  have  your  old 
storo  sold  (and  if  it  be  well  handled)  to  your 
majesties  profit    The  arming  of  your  majesties 
ships,  when  you  heare  your  enemy  armes  to  the 
sea,  is  agreeable  to  your  owne  provident  and 
princely  courses,  and  to  the  pollicy  of  all  princes 
and  states  of  the  world.    But  to  return  to  Ire- 
land agsdne,  as  I  have  showed  your  majesty  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages,  which  your  servants 
and  ministers  here  shall  and  doe  meet  withall, 
in  this  ffreat  work  of  redeeming  this  kingdome ; 
so  I  will  now  (as  well  as  I  can)represent  to  your 
majesty  your  stren^  and  advantages.      I?  irst, 
these  rebels  are  neither  able  to  foroe  any  walled 
towne,  castle,  or  house  of  strcn^h,  nor  to  keepe 
any  that  they  get,  so  that  while  your  majesty 
keeps  your  army  in  strength  and  vigor,  you  are 
undoubtedly  mistresse  of  all  townes  and  holds 
whatsoever ;  by  which  means  (if  your  majesty 
have  sood  ministers)  all  the  wealth  of  the  land 
shall  be  drawn  into  the  hands  of  your  subjects ; 
your  soldiers  in  the  winter  shall  be  easilv  lodged, 
and  readily  supplied  of  any  wants,  and  we  that 
command  your  nugesties  forces  may  make  the 
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vaire  offensiTe  and  defensive,  mar  fight  and  be 
in  saf^j  as  occasion  is  offered.  Secondly,  your 
majesties  horsemen  are  so  incomparably  better 
than  the  rebels,  and  their  foot  are  so  nnwilUng 
to  fiffht  in  battle  or  g[rope  (howsoever  they  may 
be  desaroua  to  skinmsh  and  fight  loose),  that 
yonr  majesty  may  be  alwaies  mistresse  of  the 
champion  countries,  which  are  the  best  parts  of 
this  kingdome.  Thirdly,  your  majesty  victual- 
ling your  army  out  of  England,  and  with  your 
garrisons  burning  and  spoyling  the  countrey  in 
all  places,  shall  starve  the  rebel  in  one  year, 
because  no  place  else  can  supply  them.  Fourth- 
ly, since  no  warre  can  be  made  without  munition, 
and  this  munition  rebell  cannot  have  but  from 
Spaine,  Scotland,  or  your  owne  townes  here,  if 
your  majesty  will  still  continue  your  ships  and 
pinaces  upon  the  coast,  and  be  pleased  to  send 
a  printed  proclamation,  that  upon  paine  of 
death,  no  merchant,  townes-man,  or  otner  sub- 
ject, doe  trafficke  with  the  rebell,  or  buy  or  sell 
m  any  sort  munition  or  armes,  I  doubt  not,  but 
in  a  short  time  I  shall  make  them  bankerout  of 
their  old  store,  and  I  hope  our  seamen  will  keepe 
them  from  receiving  any  new.  Fifthly,  your 
majesty  hath  a  rich  store  of  gallant  colonels, 
captfdns,  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  whose  ex- 
ample and  execution  is  of  more  use  than  all  the 
rest  of  jrour  troopes.  Whereas,  the  men  of 
best  qualitie  among  the  rebels,  which  are  their 
leaders  and  their  horsemen,  dare  never  put 
themselves  to  any  hazard,  but  send  their  kerne 
and  their  hirelings  to  fight  with  your  majesties 
troopes ;  so  that  although  their  common  soldiers 
are  too  hard  for  our  new  men,  yet  are  they  not 
able  to  stand  before  such  gallant  men  as  will 
charge  them.  Sixthly,  ipur  majesties  com- 
manders being  advised  and  exercised,  know  all 
advantas:cs,  and  by  the  strength  of  .their  order, 
will  in  all  great  fights  beate  the  rebels ;  for  they 
neither  march,  nor  lodge,  nor  fiffht  in  order,  but 
onely  by  the  benefit  of  their  motmanship,  can 
come  on  and  go  off  at  their  pleasure,  which 
makes  them  attend  a  whole  day,  still  skirmish- 
ing, and  never  engaging  themselves ;  so  that  it 
hath  been  ever  the  fault  and  weaknesse  of 
your  majesties  leaders,  wheresoever  you  have 
received  any  blow,  for  the  rebels  doe  but 
watch  and  attend  upon  all  grosse  oversights. 
Now,  if  it  please  rour  majesty  to  compare 
your  advantaffes  and  disadvantages  together, 
you  shall  finoe,  tihat  though  these  rebels  are 
more  in  number  than  your  majesties  army,  and 
have  (though  I  doe  unwillingly  confesse  it)  better 
bodies  an(f  perfecter  use  of  their  armes,  than 
those  men  which  your  majesty  sends  over,  yet 
your  majesty,  commanding  the  walled  townes, 
noldes,  and  champion  countries,  and  having  a 
brave  nobility  ana  sentry,  a  better  discipline, 
and  stronger  order  wan  they,  and  such  meanes 
to  keep  from  them  the  maintenance  of  their 
life,  and  to  waste  the  countrie  which  should 
nourish  them,  your  majestic  may  promise  your- 
selfe  that  this  action  will  (in  the  end)  be  suc- 
cessful, ttiough  costly,  and  Uiat  your  victorie  will 
be  certame,  though  many  of  us  your  honest  ser- 
vants must  sacrifice  ourselves  m  the  quarrell, 
and  that  this  kingdome  will  be  reduced,  though 


it  will  ask  (besides  cost)  a  great  deale  of  care, 
industry,  and  time.  But  why  doe  I  talke  oi  vio^ 
torie,  or  of  sttccesse  ?  Is  it  not  knowne  that  from 
England  I  receive  nothing  but  discomforts  and 
somes  wounds  ?,  Is  it  not  spoken  in  the  anny  t 
that  your  majesties  favour  is  diverted  from  me,  j 
and  that  already  you  doe  boad  ill  both  to  me 
and  it  ?  Is  it  not  beleeved  by  the  rebels,  that 
those  whom  you  favour  most  doe  more  hate  me 
out  of  faction,  than  out  of  dutie  or  conscience  ? 
Is  it  not  lamented  of  your  majesties  faithfullest 
subjects  both  there  and  here,  tnat  a  Cobham,  or 
a  Raleigh  (I  will  forbeare  others  for  their  places' 
sake)  Siould  have  such  credit  and  favour 
with  your  majesty,  when  they  wish  the  ill  suc- 
cesse  of  your  majesties  most  important  action, 
the  decay  of  your  greatest  strength,  and  the  de- 
struction of  your  faithfullest  servants.  Yes,  yes, 
I  see  both  my  owne  destiny,  and  your  majesties 
decree,  and  doe  willingly  imbrace  the  one,  and 
obey  the  other.  Let  me  honestly  and  zealoudy 
end  a  wearisome  life,  let  others  uve  in  deceitful 
and  inconnstent  pleasure ;  let  me  beare  the 
brunt  and  die  meritoriously,  let  others  achive 
and  finish  the  worke,  and  live  to  erect  trophies. 
But  my  prayer  shall  be,  that  when  my  sove- 
reigne  looscth  me,  her  army  may  not  loose  cour- 
age, or  this^  kingdome  want  phisicke,  or  her  dear- 
est selfb  misse  Essex,  and  then  I  can  never  goe 
in  a  better  time,  nor  in  a  fairer  way.  Till  then, 
I  protest  before  Grod  and  his  angels,  that  I  am  a 
true  votarie,  that  is  sequestered  from  all  things 
but  my  duty  and  my  chai^ :  I  performe  the  ut- 
termost of  my  bodies,  mindes,  and  fortunes 
abilitie,  and  more  should,  but  that  a  constant  care 
and  labour  agrees  not  with  my  inconsistent  health, 
in  an  unwholesome  and  uncertain  clymate. 
This  is  the  hand  of  him  that  did  live  your  dear- 
set  and  your  majesties  fiiithfullest  servant, 

"  Ebsex." 

*<  Elizabeth  Regtxa — Bt  thjb  Queen. 

"  Right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cosen 
and  councellor,  and  trusty  and  well  beloved,  we 
greet  you  weH.  Having  sufficiently  declared 
unto  you  before  this  time,  how  little  the  manner 
of  your  proceedings  hath  answered  either  oar 
direction  or  the  world's  expectation ;  and  find- 
ing now  by  your  letters  by  Cuffe,  a  coarse  more 
strange,  if  stranger  may  be,  we  are  doabtfid  what 
to  prescribe  you  at  any  time,  or  what  to  bnild  up- 
on by  your  owne  writings  to  us  in  any  diing.  For 
we  have  cleariy  discerned,  of  late,  that  you  have 
ever  to  this  hower  possessed  us  with  expecta- 
tions that  you  would  proceede  as  we  directed 
you ;  but  your  actions  show  alwaies  the  contrary, 
though  carried  in  such  sort  as  yon  were  sure  we 
had  no  time  to  countermand  them. 

"Before  your  departure  no  man's  coonseil 
was  held  sound  whicn  perswaded  not  presently 
the  maine  prosecution  in  Ulster—all  was  no- 
thing without  that,  and  nothing  was  too  much 
for  £at  This  drew  on  the  sudden  transporta- 
tion of  so  many  diousands  to  be  carried  over 
with  you,  as  when  you  arrived  we  were  chaiged 
with  more  than  the  liste,  or  which  wee  resolved 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  hone ;  ako  the 
thousand  which  were  onely  to  be  in  pay  during 


Uie  service  in  Ulster,  hare  been  put  in  charge 
I  ever  since  the  first  journey.  The  pretence  of 
which  voyage  appeareth  by  your  letters,  was  to 
doe  some  present  service  in  the  interim,  whilst 
the  season  grew  more  commodious  for  the  maine 
pn>5ecution,  for  the  which  purpose  you  did  im- 
portune, with  ^reat  earnestness,  that  all  manner 
of  provisions  might  be  hastened  to  Dublin  against 
yonr  return. 

"  Of  this  resolution  to  deferre  your  gmng  into 
Ulster,  you  may  well  thinke  that  we  would  have 
made  you  stav,  if  you  had  given  us  more  time, 
or  if  we  coula  have  imagined  by  the  contents  of 
your  own  writings  that  you  would  have  spent 
nine  weeks  abroad.  At  your  retume,  when  a 
third  part  of  July  was  past,  and  that  you  had 
miilerstood  our  mislike  of  your  former  course, 
and  making  your  excuse  of  undertaking  it  onely 
in  respecte  of  your  Conformitie  to  the  councirs 
(minion,  with  great  protestations  of  haste  into 
the  north,  we  received  another  letter  of  new 
reasons  to  suspend  that  journey  yet  a  while,  and 
to  draw  the  army  into  Ophalia ;  the  fruit  where- 
of was  no  other  at  your  coming  home,  but  more 
relations  of  further  miseries  of  your  army,  and 
greater  difficulties  to  performe  the  Ulster  warre. 
Then  followed  from  you  and  the  counsell  a  new 
demand  of  two  thousand  men,  to  which  if  we 
would  assent,  you  would  speedily  undertake 
what  we  had  so  often  commanded.  When  that 
was  ^nted,  and  your  going  onward  promised 
by  divers  letters,  we  received  by  this  bearer 
now  fresh  advertisement,  that  all  you  can  doe  is 
to  goe  to  the  frontier,  and  that  you  have  provid- 
ed onely  for  twentie  dales'  victuals.  In  which 
kind  of  proceeding  wee  must  deale  plainly  with 
you  and  that  counsell,  that  it  were  more  proper 
for  them  to  leave  troubling  themselves  with  in- 
structing us,  by  what  rules  our  power  and  their 
obedience  are  limited,  and  to  oethink  them  if 
the  courses  have  bin  onely  derived  from  their 
connsells,  how  to  answere  this  part  of  theirs,  to 
traine  us  into  a  new  expence  for  one  end,  and 
to  employ  it  upon  another ;  to  which  wee 
could  never  have  assented,  if  wee  could  have 
suspected  it  would  have  been  undertaken  before 
we  heard  it  was  in  action.  And  therefore  wee 
doe  wonder  how  it  can  be  answered,  seeing  your 
attempt  is  not  in  the  capitall  traytor's  countrey, 
that  you  have  increased  our  list  But  it  is  true, 
aa  wee  have  often  said,  that  wee  are  drawne  on 
to  expence  by  little  and  little,  and  by  protesta- 
tions of  great  resolutions  in  ^neralities,  till  they 
come  to  particular  execution:  of  all  which 
courses,  wnosoever  shall  examine  any  of  the  ar- 
guments used  for  excuse,  shall  finde,  that  your 
owne  proceedings  beget  the  difficulties,  and  that 
no  just  causes  doe  breed  the  alteration.  If  lack 
of  numbers,  if  sicknease  of  the  army,  be  the 
causes,  why  waa  not  the  action  undertaken 
when  the  army  was  in  a  better  state?  If 
winters  approach,  why  were  the  summer 
months  of  July  and  August  lost  ?  If  the  sprinff 
was  too  severe,  and  the  summer  that  followed 
otherwise  spent — ^if  the  harvest  that  succeeded 
was  so  neglected,  as  notUng  hath  beene  done, 
then  surely  must  we  conclude  that  none  of  the 
fonre  quarters  of  the  yeere  will  be  in  season  for 


you  and  that  counsell  to  agree  of  Tyrone's  pros- 
ecution, for  which  all  our  charge  was  intended. 
Further,  we  require  you  to  consider  whether 
we  have  not  great  cause  tb  thinke  that  the  pui^ 
pose  is  not  to  end  the  warre,  when  yourself  have 
so  oflen  told  us,  that  all  the  petty  undertakings  in 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  are  but  loss 
of  time,  consumption  of  treasure,  and  waste  of 
our  people,  until  TVrone  himself  be  first  beaten, 
on  whom  the  rest  depend.  Doe  you  not  see  that 
he  maketh  the  warre  with  us  in  all  parts  by  his 
ministers  seconding  all  places  where  any  at- 
tempts be  ofiered  ?  Who  doth  not  see,  that  if 
this  course  be  continued,  the  warres  are  like  te 
spend  us  and  our  kingdome  beyond  all  modera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  report  of  the  successe  in  all 
parts  hath  blemished  our  honor,  and  encouraged 
others  to  no  small  proportion.  We  know  you 
cannot  so  much  feyle  in  judgment  as  not  to  un- 
derstand that  all  the  world  seeth  how  time  is 
dallied,  though  you  think  the  allowance  of  that 
counsell,  whose  subscriptions  are  your  echoes, 
should  serve  and  satisfie  us.  How  would  you  have 
derided  any  man  else  that  should  have  followed 
your  steps  ?  How  often  have  you  told  us,  that 
others  which  preceded  you  had  no  intent  to  end 
the  warre  ?  How  often  have  yon  resolved  us, 
that  untill  Loughfoyle  and  Ballishannin  were 
planted,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  doine  service 
upon  the  capitall  rebels  ?  We  must,  tnerefore, 
let  yon  know,  that  as  it  cannot  be  ignorance,  so 
it  cannot  be  want  of  meanes,  for  yon  had  yonr 
asking — ^you  had  choice  of  times — yon  had  pow- 
er and  authority  more  ample,  than  ever  any  had, 
or  ever  shall  have.  It  may  well  be  judged  with 
how  little  contentment  wee  search  out  this  and 
other  errors ;  for  who  doth  willingly  seeke  for 
that  which  they  are  so  loth  to  fina — ^but  how 
should  that  be  hidden  which  is  so  palpable? 
And,  therefore,  to  leave  that  which  is  past,  and 
that  you  may  prepare  to  remedy  matters  of 
wei^t  hereafter,  rather  than  to  fin  your  papers 
with  many  impertinent  arguments,  being  in  your 
generall  letters,  savouring  still,  in  many  points, 
of  humours  that  concerne  the  private  or  you  ovr 
lord-liefetenant,  wee  doe  tell  you  plainly,  that 
are  of  that  counsell,  that  we  wonder  at  your  in- 
discretion, to  subscribe  to  letters  which  concerne 
our  publike  service  when  they  are  mixed  with 
any  man's  private,  and  directed  to  our  counsell 
table,  which  is  not  to  handle  things  of  small  im- 
portance. 

"  To  conclude,  if  you  will  say  though  the  army 
be  in  list  twentie  thousand,  that  you  have  them 
not,  we  answere  then  to  our  treasurer,  that  we 
are  ill  served ;  and  that  there  need  not  so  fre- 
qnent  demands  of  full  pay.  If  you  will  say  the 
muster-master  is  to  blame,  we  much  muse  then 
why  he  is  not  punished,  though  say  we  mi^ht  to 
you  our  generall,  that  all  defects  by  ministers, 
vea,  though  in  never  so  ren^te  gamsons,  have 
been  affirmed  to  us,  to  deserve  to  be  imputed  to 
the  want  of  care  of  the  generall.  For  tne  small 
proportion  you  say  you  carry  with  you  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  foot,  when  lately  we  aug- 
mented you  two  thousand  more,  it  is  to  us  past 
comprehension,  except  it  be  that  you  have  left 
still  too  great  numbers  in  unnecessary  garrisons, 
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which  doe  increase  our  charge,  and  diminish 
your  army,  which  we  command  you  to  reform, 
especially  since  you,  by  your  continual  reports 
of  the  Btate  of  every  province,  describe  them  all 
to  be  in  worse  condition  than  ever  they  were 
before  you  set  foote  in  that  kingdome.  So  that 
whosoever  shall  write  the  story  of  this  yeere's 
action,  must  say  that  we  were  at  great  charges 
to  hazard  our  kingdome,  and  you  have  taken 
great  paines  to  prenare  for  many  purposes  which 
perish  without  unaerstanding.  Ana  therefore, 
because  we  see  now  by  your  own  words,  that  the 
hope  is  spent  of  this  yeere's  service  upon  Ty- 
rone and  O'Donnell,  we  doe  command  you  and 
our  counsell  to  fall  into  present  deliberation,  and 
thereupon  to  send  us  over  in  writing  a  true 
declaration  of  the  state  to  which  you  have  brought 
our  kingdome,  and  what  be  the  effects  which  wis 
journey  hath  produced,  and  why  these  garrisons 
which  you  wul  plant  farre  widiin^the  Land  in 
Brenny  and  Monashan,  as  others,  whereof  we 
have  written,  shall  nave  the  same  difficulties. 

**  Secondly,  we  looke  to  hear  from  you  and 
them  jointly,  how  you  think  the  remainder  of 
this  year  shall  be  employed ;  in  what  kind  of 
warre,  and  where,  and  in  what  numbers ;  which 
being  done,  and  sent  us  hither  in  writing  with  all 
expedition,  you  shall  then  understand  our  pleas- 
ure in  all  things  fit  for  our  service ;  until  which 
time  we  command  you  to  be  very  careful  to 
meet  with  all  inconveniences  that  may  arise  in 
that  kingdome  where  the  ill-affected  will  grow 
insolent  upon  our  ill  successe,  and  our  good  sub- 
jects grow  desperate  when  they  see  the  best  of 
our  preserving  them. 

"  We  have  scene  a  writing,  in  forme  of  a  cartel, 
full  of  challenges  that  are  impertinent,  and  of 
comparisons  that  are  needless,  such  as  hath  not 
been  before  this  time  presented  to  a  state,  ex- 
cept it  be  done  now  to  terriiy  all  men  from  cen- 
suring your  proceedings.  liad  it  not  bin  enough 
to  have  sent  us  the  testimony  of  the  counsell,  but 
that  you  must  call  so  many  of  those  that  are  of 
slender  experience,  and  none  of  our  counsell  to 
such  a  form  of  subscription.  Surely  howsoever 
vou  may  have  warranted  them,  wee  doubt  not 
but  to  let  them  know  what  belongs  to  us,  to  you, 
and  to  themselves.  And  Uius  expecting  your 
answere  wee  ende,  at  our  manor  of  Nonsuch,  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  in  the  one-and-fortieth 
yeere  of  our  nugne,  ISSd."* 


The  Queen's  anger  being  thus  displayed,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  govemmcnt  increas- 
ing, Essex  resigned  and  returned  to  England, 
there  to  meet  the  tragic  termination  of  his 
eventful  career,  known  to  every  reader  of  his- 
toxy. 

Essex  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Blonnt,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  one  of  tfie  ablest  commanders  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and,  as  events  afterwards 
proved,  not  less  able  in  the  council.  O'Neill, 
during  the  interregnum  that  followed  Essex's 
return,  had  strengthened  himself  by  alliance 
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with  the  Spaniards,  and  had  largely  increased, 
and  effectively  disciplined  his  forces.  He  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  money  from  Spain, 
and  the  zeal  and  confidence  of  himself  and  his 
followers  were  elevated  by  the  favor  of  the  Pope, 
who  had  sent  a  phoenix-plume  to  him,  as  the 
champion  of  the  faith. 

To  record  the  various  incidents  of  the  strug- 
gle which  ensued,  wonld  occupy  a  greater 
space  than  we  can  afibrd  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
for  two  years  it  continued ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing Spanish  aid,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand  men,  the  conduct,  valor  and  peIsevc^ 
ance  of  Mountjoy,  were  eventually  rewarded 
by  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Irish  at  Kinsale, 
the  capitulation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  whole  island.  O'Neill 
himself,  the  last  to  yield,  at  length  submitted 
— renounced  the  name  and  privileges  of  an 
Irish  chieftain — ^accepted  from  the  crown  a  new 
grant  by  letters  patent  of  a  part  of  his  old  te^ 
ritories — ^and  allowed  the  county  of  Tyrone  to 
become  ''shire-ground,"  in  which  Englicii 
judges,  and  sherOlk,  and  juries,  might  thence- 
forth administer  and  execute  justice. 

The  Queen  died  almost  immediately  after 
the  treaty  with  O'Neill :  it  was  confirmed  by 
James,  and,  for  a  short  time,  O'Neill  lived  in 
apparent  cordiality  with  the  English  govern- 
ment. Rumors,  then,  began  again  to  spread 
of  northern  rebellion ;  stories  were  whispered 
that  the  veteran  chief  would  not  be  inactive ; 
and  the  privy  councillors  in  Dublin  were  de- 
liberating on  striking  some  decisive  blow,  to 
crush  the  disaffection  spreading  through  Ulster. 
In  the  midst  of  their  discussions  and  prepara- 
tions, O'Neill  and  Roderick  O'Donneil,  Lord 
of  Tyrconnell,  both  fled  to  the  Continent, 
whether  to  seek  foreign  aid,  or  to  escape  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  is  not  very  clearly  as- 
certained. Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  Con- 
tinent thoy  never  returned,  and  the  future  des- 
tiny of  O'Neill  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
The  more  generally  received  account  represents 
him  as  dying  in  Kome,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  assigns  to  the  same  place  the  graves  of  his 
two  sons,  and  of  O'Donneil. 

Of  the  same  era  with  the  chieftain  whose 
fortunes  we  have  just  recorded,  united  to  him 
by  sympathy  of  sentiment,  and  the  companion 
of  the  most  important  porUon  of  his  career, 
was  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnerl.  The  house  of 
O'Donneil  was  only  less  celebrated  and  powe^ 
ful  than  that  of  O'Neill.  Hugh  was  the  el- 
dest son  of  Sir  Hugh  O'Donneil,  chief  of 
Tirconnell,  and  succeeding  early  to  an  inheri- 
tance of  vast  power  and  extent,  it  became  an 
object  to  every  party  to  secure  his  adhesion. 
His  fosterage,  that  strange  custom  of  the 
Irish,  which,  separating  tJbe  child  from  the 
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parent,  entrosted  the  direction  of  the  first 
years  to  a  stranger,  had  been  passed  with  Cahir 
0*Dogherty,  a  chief  connected  with  O'Neill. 
£Lnowing  the  position  this  youth  would  fill, 
and  hearing  fresh  storie^  every  day  of  his 
youthful  popularity,  Sir  John  Perrott  and  his 
council  formed  a  design,  as  in&mous  and  as 
extraordinary  as  any  in  history,  to  seize  him 
while  yet  a  lad ;  and  a  ship  laden  with  sack, 
of  which  the  Irish  were  ditravagantly  fond, 
was  sent  to  Lough  Swilly.  Thither  flocked 
the  neighboring  ehie£9  and  people,  and  among 
these  Hugh.  Unsuspecting  any  design,  he 
and  his  friends  went  on  board  ;  were  at  once 
seized ;  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea,  reached 
Dublin,  and  delivered  Hugh  to  the  council. 
He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  for  three 
years  held  &st  in  prison.  At  length,  in  com- 
pany with  Henry  and  Art  O'Neill,  sons  of 
slume,  who  had  also,  on  another  occasion,  been 
seized,  he  escaped  from  his  jailers,  eluded 
their  pursuit,  and,  after  three  days  of  unpar^ 
alelled  suflfering  from  the  most  inclement 
weather,  during  which  Art  O'Neill  perished, 
arrived  with  scarcely  life  remaining,  at  Glen- 
dalough,  the  fastness  of  the  0 'Byrnes,  then 
in  alUance  with  O'Neill.  By  their  aid,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a  confidential  servant  of 
O'Neill,  he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  English  garrisons,  and  crossing  the  LifTey 
at  a  ford  above  Dublin,  passed  through  Meath 
and  Louth,  and  so  on  to  Dungannon,  where 
Hugh  O'Neill  himself,  in  person,  received 
him. 

To  relate  the  career  of  O'Donnell,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  at 
Kinsale,  were  but  to  repeat  the  story  of 
O'Neill.  After  that  &tal  blow  to  the  rebel 
struggle,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  the 
hope  of  prolonging  the  contest  with  such  troops 
as  ne  and  O'Neill  could  then  bring  into  the 
field  :  and,  accordingly,  he  embarked  with  Don 
Juan  and  the  Spaniards  for  Spain.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Philip,  and  nromised  ample 
assistance  of  men  and  money ;  but,  after  wait- 
ing nine  months  at  Corunna,  in  expectation 
that  the  king  would  fulfil  Yna  promise,  his  im- 
patient spirit  could  rest  no  longer,  and  he  start- 
ed for  Yalladolid,  where  the  King  then  was. 
On  the  journey,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  the  10th  of  September,  1602, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  leaving 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  valor,  militanr  taE 
ent,  and  political  foresight,  second  only  to 
O'Niell  —  and  for  independence,  disinterested 
and  straightforward  truthfulness  of  conduct, 
incomparably  the  first  of  his  countrymen. 

Of  the  queen's  captains  opposed  to  these 
chiefe,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful, was  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Monnljoy. 


To  the  energy,  prudence,  military  skill,  and 
determination  of  character  of  this  general, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  complete  ex- 
tension of  the  dominion  of  England  over  this  is- 
land may  be  ascribed.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
being  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy ;  was 
originally  intended  for  the  bar ;  and  had  studied 
atOxfoid,  with  the  highest  distinction.  A 
singular  instance  of  his  early  aspiring  and  self- 
confidence  is  narrated  by  Moryson  :  **  While 
yet  a  child,  his  parents  having  had  his  picture 
taken,  he  insisted  on  being  drawn  with  a  trowel 
in  his  hand,  and  the  motto,  *  Ad  re^dtfican- 
dam  antiquam  domum.*  "  In  1594,  his  elder 
brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  an  inheri- 
tance, embarrassed  by  the  folly  of  three 
generations.  His  grandfather  had  accompar 
nied  Henry  VIII.  to  the  field  of  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  shared  in  all  the  extravagance  of  his 
reign ;  whatever  property  survived  his  expen- 
diture had  been  either  lost  by  the  neglect 
of  a  father,  who,  indulging  the  expensive 
dreams  of  alchemy,  had  no  leisure  to  bestow 
on  the  ordinary  aiiairs  of  life,  —  or  dissipated 
by  the  profligate  career  of  a  brother,  who,  in 
a  few  years,  effectually  ran  through  his  life 
and  his  means.  Aspiring,  taught  in  the  disci- 
pline of  adverse  fortune,  self-denial,  and  study. 
Lord  Mountjoy  became  the  architect  of  his  own 
greatness.  In  his  domestic  affairs  unhappy — 
K>r  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  daughter  of 
Essex  had  been  rejected  by  her  father,  and  the 
lady  coerced  to  marry  Lord  Rich  —  his  whole 
mind  was  bent  on  action.  Sparing  in  his  con- 
fidence, reserved,  self-relying  and  self-possess- 
ed, slow  of  anffer,  and  determined  in  his  puiv 
pose,  he  steered  his  way  successfully  through 
the  currents  of  fection  and  intrigue,  and  over 
the  obstacles  of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  unproeh 
perous  circumstances ;  and  having  at  length 
obtained  in  Iroland  an  adequate  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  great  qualities,  acquired  an 
eminence  of  fame  and  station,  inferior  to  no 
general  or  statesman  of  the  age.  James,  among 
whose  faults  illiberality  in  rewarding  those  who 
served  him  cannot  be  reckoned,  created  him 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
considerable  grant  of  lands. 

After  his  return  from  Ireland,  he,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  own  fame  and  her  honor,  met 
Lady  Rich,  the  object  of  his  early  affection. 
Her  divorce  from  Lord  Rich  ensued,  and  was 
followed  by  her  marriage  with  Mountjoy.  Their 
youthful  attachment,  the  unjustifiable  cruelty 
of  Lord  Essex  in  serving  them,  and,  if  we 
credit  the  annalists,  much  to  condemn  in 
Lord  Rich's  own  conduct,  unquestionably  sof- 
ten the  culpability  of  this  error,  but  cannot 
wholly  excuse  it,  or  remove  the  shade  it  throws 
Mountjoy's  character  and  reputation  —  a  I 
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character  and  reputatioQ  otherwise  of  unblem- 
ished lustre. 

On  the  stormy  period  of  which  we  have 
treated,  only  one  name  of  those  connected  in 
any  degree  with  Ireland,  sheds  the  soft  and 
humanizing  light  of  literature — the  name  of 
Spenser.  At  ELilooleman  in  the  ooun^  of 
Cork,  hts  great  poem  was  penned ;  and  nom 
the  beautiml  country  which  surrounded  his 
dwelling  he  derived  no  little  of  its  scenery. 
It  was  there,  too,  that  Raleigh  paid  him  that 
visit,  which  has  been  celebrated  in  his  own 
immortal  verse,  where  the  earlier  books  of  the 
**  Faery  Queen"  were  read,  and  the  praises  of 
his  guest  stimulated  its  completion.  That 
meetmg  would,  indeed,  be  a  scene  and  subject 
for  Mr.  Lander's  next  imaginary  conversation. 
The  two  worlds  of  reality  and  of  imagination, 


of  action  and  of  contemplation,  rise  in  their 
whole  extent  before  us,  as  we  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia  and  the 
author  of  the  *'  Faery  Queen."  Kindred  in 
their  genius,  kindred  in  their  fates — ^what  did 
they  not  accomplish  i  The  hero,  from  whose 
energy  the  spirit  of  British  enterprise  reeeiTed 
the  impulse  which  has  extended  its  supremacy 
to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  globe  ;  the 
poet,  whose  genius  gave  ^e  first  inspiration  to 
a  literature  the  noblest  in  the  world.  What 
too,  did  they  not  sufl^?  Baleigh  perishing 
on  the  scaffold,  after  years  of  imprisonment, 
the  victim  of  calunmy  and  injustice ;  Spenser 
terminatine  a  life  which  experienced  every 
variety  of  human  vicissitudes,  by  a  death  d 
want  and  sorrow. — Dublin  Univernty  Maga- 
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COLLECTANEA. 


VIADUCT  ACROSS  THE  DBS. 


We  feel  pleased  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
notice  one  of  the  most  daring  and  stupendous 
efforts  of  skill  and  art  to  which  the  railway  has 
given  rise.  We  refer  to  the  great  viaduct  now 
in  course  of  completion  across  the  valley  of  the 
Dee,  in  the  vale  of  Llangollen,  the  dimensions 
of  which  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Its  vastnees  of  proportions  may  be  bet- 
ter eoneeived  when  it  is  stated  that  in  magni- 
tude it  far  exceeds  what  is  oonsidered  the  great- 
est effi>rt  of  human  skill  in  connection  with  rail- 
way communication — the  Stockport  viaduct. 
The  Dee  viaduct  b  upwards  of  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river — being  80  feet  higher 
than  &e  Stodcport  viaduct  and  34  feet  higher 
than  the  Menai  Bridge.  It  is  supported  by  19 
aiehes  of  90-feet  span,  and  its  lengtn  is  upwards 
of  1,530  feet,  or  nearly  one-thurd  of  a  mile. 
The  outline  of  the  structure  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  handsomest  that  could  have  li^en  conceived, 
both  88  regards  its  chaste  style  and  attractive 
finish,  and  its  general  appearance  is  considera- 
bly enhanced  by  the  roundness  of  the  arches, 
which  are  enriched  by  massive  coins,  and  the 
curvilinear  batter  of  the  piers.  This  style  of 
architecture  imparts  a  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
structure  without  impairing  its  strength.  The 
greatest  attentioQ  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
die  abutments — the  only  part  oi  the  ereotion, 
in  reality,  where  any  decorative  display  could 
be  made.     In  the  middle  of  both,  on  each  side. 


there  are  beautifully  executed  niches  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  in  addition  to  some  highly 
finished  masonry.  With  the  exception  of  the 
intrados  of  the  arches,  which  are  composed  of 
a  blue  sort  of  brick,  the  whole  structure  is 
built  of  beautiful  stone,  if  not  as  durable,  eoual 
in  richness  and  brilliancy  to  Darlydale.  The 
viaduct  has  an  inclination  from  end  to  end  of 
10  feet,  and  connects  that  part  of  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  Railway  between  Bbos-y- 
Medre  and  Chirk.  It  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Makin,  Mackemde  &  Brassy,  contract- 
ors, at  a  coat  of  upwards  oi  100,000/.,  being 
upwards  of  30,000/.  more  than  Uie  Stockport 
viaduct.  The  cost  of  the  timber  requirea  to 
form  scafi^lding,  &c.,  for  its  erection,  was 
15,000/.,  and  between  300  and  400  masons 
alone  were  employed  during  the  whole  time  of 
construction. — Liverpool  mercurg. 


OAKS. 


The  following  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
British  oaks  which  we  have  on  record:  — 
The  Cowthorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  which  measures 
forty-eight  feet  in  circumference  at  a  yard  frrai 
tlie  ground ;  the  Shrewsbury,  forty-feur  feet  at 
the  bottom ;  the  Essex,  thirty-six  feet  at  the 
bottom,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  Fairlop ;'' 
and  the  Hatfield,  tlurty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high.  — Builder, 
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In  a  reoent  lecture  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  O. 
DawBOD  said,  "  I  believe  some  of  the  best 
prophecies  are  to*be  found  in  the  great  poets. 
If  1  were  asked  whether  I  would  consent  to 
the  destmction  of  our  great  historians  or  our 
great  poets,  one  being  obliged  to  go,  I  would 
choose  to  retain  the  latter.  The  historian  is  a 
teacher  of  faets^  the  poet  of  truths. 


CANINX  SALMON    FISHERS. 

A  very  remarkable  custom,  said  to  bo  one 
of  remoto  antionity,  exists  here.  The  Ewen- 
ny  Joins  the  Ogmore  a  little  below  Ogmore 
castle ;  the  river  is  shallow,  contains  a  number 
of  pools,  and  at  its  se»flide  diffuses  itself  over 
the  sand.  When  the  river  is  low  and  the  tide 
is  on  the  ebb,  the  fisherman  station  themselves 
with  their  cur  dogs  at  the  mouth,  and  *'  club  " 


the  sewin  and  salmon  as  they  endeavor  to 
escape  across  the  shallows  to  the  sea.  The 
dogs  are  trained  to  seize  the  fugitives,  and  the  { 
struggle  of  men  and  animals  constitute  an 
animated  and  entertaining  scene  ;  the  dogs 
olieu  leave  an  uglv  mark  in  the  ba<^  of  the 
fish.  —  Book  of  &uth  Wales. 


NATURAL    CRITICISM. 

I  always  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  remarks 
made  by  country  people  on  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals. A  countiTman  was  shown  Gainsbor- 
ough's celebrated  picture  of  the  Pigs.  '*  To 
be  sure,  said  he,  **  they  be  deadly  like  pigs, 
but  there  is  one  &ult — nobody  ever  saw  uiree 
igs  feeding  together,  but  what  one  of  them 
ad  his  foot  in  the  trough."  — Jesse^s  Glean- 
ings, 
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LITERARY    AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  des  Savants 
M.  y.  Cousin  calls  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers to  the  long-lost  MS.  by  Roger  Bacon, 
which  remained  buried  for  several  centuries  in 
the  Abbey  of  Coibey — ^but  which  is  now  pkced 
in  the  lAhnxj  at  Amiens.  M.  Cousin  gives 
some  acQount  of  the  MS. ,  which  he  states  bears 
on  the  first  sheet  this  title  : — Rogerius  Bacon, 
ordinis  minorum,  de  rebus  pkgsicis,  monas- 
terii  saneii  Petri  (hrbeiensis.  The  MS.  con- 
sists of  193  folio  sheets  of  vellum ;  the  writing 
18  that  of  the  fourteenth  oeiituiy,  and  abounds 
with  abbreviations.  It  is  principally  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  nhysical  philosophv 
and  metaphysies  of  Aristotle— «nd  cannot  fail 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  genius  and 
philosophy  of  Roger  Bacon.  M.  Cousin,  who 
has  oarefoliy  examined  the  MS.,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  demands  the  deepest  study;  and  his 
objeet  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  philosophers 
to  so  precious  a  document,  in  the  hope  that 
some  savant  wiU  be  tempted  to  make  it  known 
to  the  sdentific  world. 


The  oommitee  of  the  London  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  have  ofl&red  two  prizes, 
of  £10  and  £&  respectively,  to  the  authors 
of  the  best  essays  '*0n  the  Characteristics  and 
Advantages  of  Litenurr  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tions, thw  Claims  to  the  Support  of  Society, 
and  Uie  best  Means  of  extendmg  their  Useful- 
ness."—Mr.  Orote,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
and  Mr.  James  W.  Gilbart  are  to  act  as  adju- 
dicators. 


The  following  suggestion  has  been  addressed 
to  the  English  JoumalBby  Mr.  Alfred  Novel- 
lo  :  —  "It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  number  the  hours 
of  the  day  from  1  to  24,  beebfting  at  mid- 
night; as  the  additional  worois,  "morning," 
•*  afternoon,"  "  evening,"  "  A.M.,"  and 
"P.M.,"  at  present  essential  to  qpdoify  the 
time,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  we  should 
then  have  adis^ct  name  for  each  hour  in  a 
day.  This  is  becoming  more  neceesaiy  io  the 
proper  understandmg  of  railway  time-bells, 
especially  for  the  long  lines.  The  proposed 
numbering  would  take  no  extra  room  in  any 
tables,  —  as  four  figures  are  already  reqtured 
for  the  hours  and  their  fractions.  No  difficulty 
would  oeeur  even  with  the  docks,  which  eould 
easily  have  the  additional  figures  placed  in  an 
outer  or  inner  cirole  on  the  &oe.  —-In  England, 
I  think  this  change  would  find  universal  adop- 
tion if  two  establnhments  would  agree  to  adopt 
it  —  I  mean  the  Post  Office  and  the  xailways. 
The  announcement,  "  The  packet  sails  Sept. 
16  at  14  o'clock,"  would  completely  explain 
the  time,  — instead  of  saying  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 


The  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London 
have  ofifered  the  sum  of  £100  for  an  original  bas- 
relief  in  plaster,  on  a  base  of  twenty*rour  inch- 
es by  eight  inches  high,  to  be  afterwards  en- 
graved by  the  anaglyphograph  process  for  gen- 
end  distribution.  Toe  models  are  to  be  sent 
in  by  the  Ist  of  Month,  1840. 
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Short  Meviews  and  Notices. 


Benda's  Hydraulic  Pipe  Tubs. — Until 
now  the  luxury  of  the  hookah  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  oriental  and  the  loxurioos  riih ; 
but  a  simple  and  eoonomioal  invention  by  Mr. 
Bcnda  of  Camomile  street,  has  fumbhed  the 
smoker  with  a  stylish  pipe-tube,  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  oriental  hookah,  the  merits 
of  which,  as  is  well  known,  consist  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  to- 
bacco oil,  and  the  cooling  of  the  tobacco 
smoke.  AH  these  advantages  are  combined  in 
the  small  compass  ot  the  tube  alluded  to.  The 
system  of  its  operation  is  simple ;  the  smoke 
is  conducted  from  the  bowl  into  an  inner  tube, 
also  of  glass,  from  which  it  passes  into  the 
water  contained  in  the  outer  cylinder,  thence 
(cleansed  and  cooled)  into  the  mouth.  This 
is  an  invention  calculated  to  perform  the  part 
of  an  intercessor  between  inveterate  smokers 
and  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  the  habit. 
Even  ladies  may  be  mollified  towards  smoking 
by  the  presence  of  an  elegant  ornament  like 
the  glass  pipe,  and  the  absence  of  the  strong 
odors  of  tne  narcotic  weed. 


The  Jersey  Times  records  the  death,  at  the 
early  age  of  36,  of  Mr.  John  Le  Capelain,  the 
painter  of  the  Album  presented  last  year  by 
the  States  of  the  island  to  the  Queen.  ''Mr. 
Le  Capelain,''  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Jersey  Times ^  "was  a  rival  of  the  first  artists 
of  England  as  a  painter  in  water  colors.  As  a 
scenic  artist  he  leaves  a  name  behind  him  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  world  of  Art, 
and  works  which  will  be  everywhere  cherished 
as  household  treasures  by  their  possessors ;  and 
in  him  Jersey  has  lost  one  of  her  most  highly- 
endowed  sons." 


i%i<tna  havine  been  discovered  in  the  Alps 
by  M.  Gneymard,  a  retired  mining  engineer, 
the  Conseil-O^n^ral  des  Mines  has  authorized 
searches  to  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  Alps 
which  is  on  the  frontier  of  the  department  of  the 
Isere.  M.  Oueymard  supposes  from  the  nature 
of  the  BoU,  that  deposits  of  platina  will  be 
found  in  several  localities. — GaUynani, 


The  Brussels  Herald  mentions  that  a  priie  of 
1,000  francs  is  about  to  be  offered  by  t£e  lead- 
ers of  the  Peace  Congress,  recently  assembled 
in  that  capital,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  several 
subjects  debated  during  its  sitting.  The  Peace 
missionaries,  meantime,  are  proceeding  with 
their  work,  undeterred  by  the  talking  birds  and 
singing  trees  that  beset  their  path  to  turn  them 
back  by  ridicule  or  by  disdain.  They  remem- 
ber perhaps  that  the  same  sort  of  arguments 
have  been  employed — and  in  the  same  quar- 
ters— against  other  movements  which  originat- 
ed what  are  accepted  truths  of  to  day ;  by  none 
asserted  so  loudly  and  ostentatiously  as  by  the 
said  talking  birds,  who  finally  followed  and  af- 
fected to  lead  those  whom  they  failed  to  turn 
back. — A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  peace  is 
advertised  to  be  held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Tues- 
day next,  at  which  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Brussels  Congress  will  be 
present.  The  object  of  the  present  assembling 
in  London  is,  to  present  to  the  British  Minis- 
try the  address  to  the  Governments  of  Europe 
and  America  voted  in  the  Belgian  capital.  It 
will  be  followed  up,  it  is  understood,  by  like 
meetings  in  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns, 
— and  Paris  and  Frankfort  are  afterwards  to  be 
similarly  canvassed  in  the  interests  of  the  cause. 

Cabicatures  in  Bomb. — ^The  question  of 
caricatures  is  foremost  just  now  among  the  de- 
batable topics  of  Boman  jurisprudence.  Ros- 
si, whose  countenance  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  La  Mancha's  melancholy  caballero,  had  taken 
time  by  the  fore-lock  and  begun  his  reign  by 
an  interdiction  of  the  prevalent  freedom  of  tlie 
fine  arts  in  political  phymography.  He  found 
out  that,  in  granting  liberty  of  the  press  no 
mention  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  unli- 
censed lithographs,  and  he  has,  therefore,  pat 
forth  his  ban  on  this  sort  of  fun.  Alas  I  he  nas 
only  drawn  on  his  devoted  head  a  swarm  of 
hornets,  and  Don  Pirlone  (our  Pttnch)  comes 
out  to  day  with  the  premier  in  hb  most  unat- 
tractive aspect.  The  press  in  general  takes  up 
the  cudgels  for  their  brethren  the  wood  cutters. 
— Roman  Correspondent  of  ike  Daily  News. 


SHORT  REVHSWS  AND  NOTICES. 


General  Principles  of  the  Philosopht 
ov  Nature  ;  with  an  Outline  of  some  of  its 
recent  Developments  among  the  Germans,  em- 
bracing the  Philosophical  Systems  of  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  and  Oken's  System  of  Nature. 
By  J.  B.  Stallo,  A.M.,  lately  Professor  of 
Analytical  Mathematics,  &o.  in  St.  John's 
College,  N.  T.    Boston ;  Crosby  and  Nichols. 


The  Philosophy  of  Nature  (a  very  difierent 
thing  from  what  is  known  in  this  country  un- 
der the  name  of  Natural  Philosophy)  has,  in 
modem  times,  found  but  few  students  except 
in  Germany.  Many  reasons  might  be  assign- 
ed for  this  foct;  but  the  most  obvious  is, 
that  the  master  minds  of  other  highly  civilised 
countries  have  for  a  long  time  been  forced  to 
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gne  themselves  ap  to  a  consideration  of  more 
practical  and  stimng  subjects.  In  France,  in 
England,  and  in  America,  the  intellect  of  the 
age  has  principally  been  engrossed  in  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  having  reference  to  the  inter- 
eaU  of  the  passing  moment,  tarifi&,  banks, 
reform-bills,  or  navigation-laws ;  and  even  if  it 
has  been  permitted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  to  ascend  to  higher  subjects,  isolated 
points  of  doctrine,  stat^  in  arguments  which 
appeal  to  the  popular  understanding,  have 
been  its  sole  alternative.  But  in  Germany  the 
ease  has  been  very  different.  Arbitrary  gov- 
ernments have  rendered  all  political  discussion 
of  practical  questions  useless,  as  well  as  im- 
possible ;  and,  as  freedom  of  worship  has  been 
totally  unknown,  religious  controversy,  in  bo 
&r  as  it  may  concern  topics  of  practical  inter- 
est, has  been  equally  impracticable.  The  Ger- 
man, naturally  of  a  contemplative  disposition, 
has  therefore  spent  the  last  century  in  theoriz- 
ing where  he  has  not  been  able  to  act ;  in  ex- 
amining the  very  foundations  of  that  political 
and  religious  structure,  respecting  the  mere 
ornaments  and  minute  detidls  of  which  he  has 
been  forbidden  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
result  has  been,  that  speculative  philosophy 
has  been  the  favorite  study  of  almost  all  those 
who  have  received  a  liberal  education.  As 
with  us,  and  in  England,  every  man  is  more 
or  less  a  politician,  so  in  Germany,  every  one 
is  a  philosopher.  The  events  now  passing  in 
ihat  country,  prove  how  great  a  mistake  nas 
been  committed  by  the  absolute  powers,  in 
thus  forcing  the  attention  of  their  subjects  to 
first  principles.  Far  better  would  it  have  been 
for  tnem  to  have  allowed  external  forms  to 
have  been  the  subjects  of  discussion ;  the  na- 
tion would  not  then  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, which  now,  it  is  painfully  visible,  is 
widely  prevalent,  that  the  whole  existing  sys- 
tem of  government  and  religion  is  contrary  to 
nature  and  to  sound  reason. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject. 
We  purposed  merely  to  account  for  the  fact 
that,  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  nature  as  a  science,  the  students  of  all 
countries  must  for  the  present^  and  probably 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  resort  to  Germany  for 
instruction.  And,  this  being  the  case,  the 
volume  before  us  will  certainly  be  a  very  use- 
fol  manual  for  the  beginner  in  this  branch  of 
science.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  bring 
before  \aA  readers  the'  results  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophical  systems  of  Germany, 
in  clear  and  intelligible  language.  He  has, 
on  the  whole,  done  so  with  tsonsiderable  suc- 
0688 ;  only  those  who  hav«  attempted  to  render 
German  philosophical  writbgs  into  intelligible 


English,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  their  terminology  presents  to  the 
unfortunate  translator. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  as  our  limits  would  by  no  means  allow 
us  to  do  justice  to  it.  If  we  were  permitted 
to  indulge  in  criticism,  wo  should  be  disposed 
to  maintain  that  the  author  is  somewhat  un- 
duly prepossessed  in  favor  of  Hegel,  whose 
philosophy  ho  asserts  to  be  **  neither  Panthe- 
ism, nor  Spinozism."  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  any  degree  of  precision  the  religious 
teaching  of  Hogel,  for,  while  on  the  one  hand 
he  shows  us  God  as  being  only  the  indwelling 
or  "  immanent "  principle  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion in  man,  and  the  reason  of  man,  therefore, 
as  Deity  in  the  highest  grade  of  development,  he 
represents  him  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  "trans- 
cendent," sclf-existent  Being.  And  so  difficult 
is  it  to  reconcile  these  two  ideas,  that  it  has 
very  generally  been  believed  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel  contains  two  sides ;  one  exoteric, 
which  is  intended  for  the  public  at  large,  and 
avows  a  belief  in  the  Christian  creed,  and  the 
other  for  the  initiated,  esoteric,  which  has 
arrived  at  the  most  perfect  scepticbm.  (See 
Biedermann,  Deutsche  Philosophic,  vol.  II. 
p.  462.)  Hegel  himself  certainly  avoids  the 
gross  Pantheism  of  Schelling's  early  teaching ; 
(we  say  early,  because  Schelling  in  his  later 
vears  has  struck  into  an  entirely  new  course) 
he  returns  rather  to  the  system  propounded  long 
since  by  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno, 
and  teaches  akosmism,*the  non-existence  of  the 
world.  The  only  thing  that  is,  is  that  whidi 
is  thought  (hegriff;)  but  this  principle  he 
i^lirank,  as  we  have  seen,  from  applying  in  its 
full  foree  to  religious  doctrines.  That  has 
been  done  by  his  followers,  who  have  applied 
his  method  to  the  foundations  of  Christianity, 
with  such  fearless  consistency,  that  negative 
criticism  seems  in  them  to  have  reached  its  cul- 
minating point.  Hegel's  system  must,  like 
every  other  system,  be  judged  in  connection 
with  its  natural  results ;  and  those  results  are 
to  be  found  in  tiie  works  of  the  Jung-HegeU- 
aner,  among  whom,  Strauss,  Bruno,  Bauer, 
and  FeuerJboch,  stand  foremost.  The  latter 
crowns  the  achievements  of  this  school,  when 
he  asserts  that  "  Beligion  is  a  dream,  since  it 
is  our  own  conceptions  that  apnear  as  existen- 
ces external  to  us."  (JXe  lieligion  ist  ein 
Traum,  indem  unsere  tigene  VortteUungen 
als  Wesen  ausser  urn  ergcheinen.) 

We  know  not  any  work  which  gives  so  clear 
and  distinct  an  outlme  of  the  principal  systems 
of  philosophy  which  have  been  taught  in  Ger- 
many from  the  time  of  Kant  to  that  of  Hegel. 
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Marttjua:  a  Legend,  wherein  are  con- 
tained Homilies,  ConToreations,  and  Incidents 
of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  By  Wil- 
liam Mountford,  Clerk.  Boston :  Croshy  and 
Nichols. 

Since  we  reviewed  Euthanasj  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Daeuerreotype,  we  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Martyria,  a  former  publication  by  the  same 
author.  It  does  not  contain  so  many  passages 
of  striking  beauty  as  Euthanasy ;  the  subject, 
perhaps,  does  not  afford  so  much  scope  for  it. 
But  tne  style  is  equally  remarkable  for  purity 
and  elegance;  lihere  is  the  same  vigor  of 
thought,  and  vividness  of  imagination,  and 
there  is  even  more  of  practical  application,  and 
instruction  in  the  graces  of  a  Christian  charac- 
ter. To  very  many  readers,  it  will  also  pos- 
sess a  greater  degree  of  interest,  as  being  *'  A 
Legend,"  conveving  much  curious  and  valua- 
ble, as  well  as  deeply  interesting  information, 
respecting  the  early  years  of  Frotestanism,  and 
many  touching  incidents  from  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  those  holy  men,  who  watered  the 
Church  with  their  blood. 

It  will  be  observed  by  our  readers  that  we 
speak  of  this,  as  of  aU  other  works,  only  with 
reference  to  its  literary  merits.  Respecting 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  author,  and  of  :the 
American  Editor,  it  does  not  become  us,  as 
conductors  of  a  Magazine  of  General  Litera- 
ture, to  express  an  opinion* 

Chribtxanitt  :  The  Deliverance  of  the 
Soul,  imd  its  Life.  By  William  Mountford, 
A.M.     Boston  :  Crosby  and  Nichols. 

Another  little  volume  by  Mr.  Moimtford. 
The  reason  assigned  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  last  notice,  must  prevent  us  from 
•doing  more  than  calling  the  attention  of  our 


readers  to  this  publication.  Mr.  Mountford 
cannot  write  anything  from  which  even  thoee 
who  difier  from  him  in  opinion,  may  not  de- 
rive pleasure  and  advantage ;  and,  as  he  never 
speaks  slightingly  or  disrespectfully  of  any  re- 
ligious beuef,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  most 
fastidious  reader  will  meet  with  anything  to 
shock  his  feelings.  We  hope  that  we  are  not 
departing  from  our  rule  when  we  quote  a  single 
sentence,  which  strikes  us  as  being  expressed 
with  peculiar  force  and  elegance :  ''.In  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  France,  Diderot  was 
not  more  disqualified  for  judging  of  purity  and  j 
disinterestedness,  than  a  son  of  this  century 
is  for  estimating  the  a  priori  probability  and 
propriety  of  a  miracle. 

The  Mabriaoe  Owwysxkq  :  A  Compilation 
of  Prose  and  Poetij.  BoBt<m :  Crosby  and 
Nichols. 

A  pretty  little  volume,  containing  selections 
in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  works  of  authors  in 
all  ages  and  all  countries,  who  have  written, — 
and  what  author  has  not?— H>f  love  and  marriage. 
Passages  from  the  Bible,  hymns  by  Heber  and 
Keble,  and  scraps  from  many  of  the  old  woi^ 
thies  of  the  English  Church,  as  well  as  from 
modem  theological  writers,  give,  on  the  whole, 
a  serious  and  solemn  tone  to  ikxb  work ;  hut 
there  are  also  selections  of  a  lighter  character ; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  find  among  those  to 
whose  writings  recourse  has  been  had,  the 
names  of  Shakspeare,  Thomson,  Mcmtgomerr, 
Southey,  Tennyson,  Bums,  Moore,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Those  who  may  have  to  perfom  Uie  usually 
puixling  task  of  selectmg  a  slight  token  of  re- 
gard for  some  &ir  and  happy  bride,  will  find 
tins  to  be  a  very  appropriate  and  tasteful  {irea- 
ent. 
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THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  ENGLAND. 


A  discovery  has  of  late  been  made  by  our 
mob  orators  (or  rather,  we  belieye,  has  been 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  French  Repablican 
writers,  who  are  more  properly  entitled  to  the 
patent,)  that  the  great  cause  of  all  the  evils  of 
England  is  its  aristocracy;  that  the  "  people" 
are  the  mere  slaves  of  this  omnipotent,  omnivo- 
roos,  cruel,  detestable,  though  rather  shadowy, 
monster,  which  crushes  them,  tortures  them, 
and  grinds  their  bones  to  make  it  bread ;  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  country  until  this 
same  '*  aristocracy  has  been  annihilated,  or, 
at  least,  deprived  of  the  power  of  trampling  on 
the  "  people  *'  any  loneer.  Of  this  school  of 
philosophers,  "  Mr.  John  Hampden,  junior," 
(as, he  calls  himself,)  in  his  work  entitled. 
The  Aristocracy  of  England,  a  History  far 
the  People,  •  is  the  acknowledged  Coryphaeus ; 
on  that  account  we  have  thought  it  part  of 
our  duty  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  volume,  and  we  now  invite  our  readers  to 
accompany  us,  not  indeed  in  a  review  of  it  (for 
that  would  require  more  space  than  Fraser 
can  afford  to  the  demolition  of  vermin,)  but  in 
a  short  razzia  which  we  propose  making  into 
the  wilderness  of  E&lsehood,  absurdity,  and 
wickedness,  which  its  pages  present  to  the  dis- 
gusted student. 

We  must  sav  at  once  what  we  think  and  feel 
about  this  booK,  though  at  the  risk  of  deteiv 
ring  the  reader  from  finvoring  us  with  his  com- 
pany any  further.  It  is  the  most  painful  dis- 
play of  utter  malevolence  and  badnc&s  of  heart, 
deliberately  indulging  itself  in  heaping  abuse, 
and  with  it  the  hatred  of  the  ignorant,  the  un- 
happy, and  the  excitable,  on  the  heads  of  the 
objects  of  its  aversion,  regardless  of  truth, 
honor,  or  even  of  consistency,  that  we  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with. 

The  work  has  one  sole  and  simple  object, 
though  pursued  by  somewhat  comphcated  and 
laborious  means ;  which  is  to  express  and  to 
excite  in  the  rest  of  mankind,  a  hearty  and  utter 
abhorrence  of  that  class  of  individuals  common- 
ly called  in  advertisements,  "  the  nobility  and 
gently/'  The  means  employed  consist  chiefly 
of  varied  and  profuse  applications  of  that  species 
of  argument  or  no-argument,  known  to  logi- 
cians as  the  FaUacia  medii  non  diitrihui: 
a  soffidently  old  and  vulvar  rhetorical  artifice, 
to  be  sore,  yet  one  which  seldom  fails  in  pro- 
dnemg  its  effect  upon  the  symfpathiadng  audi- 

*  The  ArUtocracT  of  England ;  a  Historr  for  the 

People.     By  John  Hampden,  jun.    Second  Edition, 
pp.  33(5.    London  1816.    Effingham  Wilson. 


ence.  The  method  is  as  follows :  —  First,  the 
people  to  be  abused  are  invested  with  some 
vamie  general  name ;  if  one  which  is  already 
ratner  invidious,  so  much  the  better;  say, 
"  aristocracy  :  **  next,  a  great  number  of  other 
people,  who  are,  or  have  been,  or  might  have 
oeen,  also  called  **  aristocracy,"  are  approved 
(or  asserted,  which  does  quite  as  well)  to  have 
been  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny,  misgovem- 
ment,  oppression,  crime,  and  abomination: 
then  comes  a  little  mistiness  in  the  argument, 
something  like  that  which  is  observable  about 
a  conjuror's  hands  just  before  the  oranro  be- 
comes a  live  pigeon,  with  the  lady's  watch  tied 
round  its  neck,  but  which  the  reader  is  re- 
quested, and  indeed  expected  not  to  notice ; 
and  lastly,  there  comes  a  grand  burst  of  indig- 
nant denunciation,  in  wluch  all  the  tyranny, 
misgovemment,  oppression,  crime,  and  abomin- 
ation, committed  oy  '*  aristocracy  "  in  ffener- 
al,  are  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  head, 
shoulders,  and  back  of  **  aristocracy"  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  the  **  acute  and  high-spirited  British 
people,**  '*  the  people,  the  fruitful  soil  of  all 
iraaginatfon,  of  all  constructiveness,  of  all  valor, 
darmg  enterprise,  success,  and  national  gloiy," 
are  cidled  upon  to  shake  ofFand  annihilate  these. 
*'  mere  vermin  that  ride  in  the  lion's  maiev"' 
this  **  one  great  and  hideous  evil  of  England;" 
these  men  who  **  have  lived  and  fattened  on 
the  blood  of  the  whole  world,"  who  have 
**  heaped  murder  and  crime  on  themselves  and 
this  nation  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  their  own 
aggrandizement ;  "  these  *'  great  vultures  who 
prey  on  the  rich  and  vrer   springing  liver 
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prey  uu  mo  ncQ  ana  ovw  spnngmg  liver 
of  the  bound  Prometheus  of  Oreat  Britain ; " 
these  **  impudent  pick-pockets ; "  these  ••  eat- 
morants  who  feast  on  and  drink  the  very  life's 
blood  "  of  John  B^ll ;  these  "  usurpers  whose 
property  is  wholly  made  up  of  fraudulent  acqui- 
sitions from  the  Crown,  tne  Chureh,  and  the 
People  ;  "^  ihese  "  locusts ; "  this  "  herd  of  the 
Epicurean  sty,  who  through  their  thefts,  their 
frauds,  and  their  oppressions,  have  sent  mil- 
lions of  resplendent  souls,  in  groans  and  teais,. 
through  the  narrow  places  of  this  world;;"'' 
this  '*  effeminate,  stupid,  and  imbecile  class ; ' 
these  "  beasts  of  prey ; "  this  "  rabble  etilii 
posters  I  "  And  the  author,  in  "  a  transport 
of  patriotism  and  universal  philanthropy,"  ex- 
claims, •*  Free  do  we  call  ourselves^  while  we 
stand  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  shaking  ourchains^ 
and  the  very  angels  blush  at  the  i^ojoiinious 
spectacle! 
The  following  papsagc  will  give  a  tolerable 
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notion  of  the  animus  of  the  writer,   and  the 
professed  object  of  the  work : 

What,  indeed,  are  these  kings,  lords,  and  com- 
mons ?  Where  does  the  power,  said  to  be  in- 
vested in  them,  really  reside  ?  Let  the  people 
of  England  ask  themselves  that  great  question, 
and  tney  will  find  in  its  answer  the  one  great 
root  and  source,  the  one  great  mystery,  of  all 
their  troubles.  The^  will  find  that  their  boasted 
House  of  Commons  is  but  the  engine  of  aristoc- 
racy to  cheat  them  with  a  show  of  freedom, 
while  they,  through  its  means,  rob,  and  plunder, 
and  scourge  them  to  their  hearts'  content  They 
will  find  that  they  have  not  the  power  to  move 
a  finger  of  the  House  of  Commons :  that  the  aris- 
tocracy—  such  a  mighty,  and  wealthy,  and  lux- 
urious aristocracy,  as  the  world  never  before  saw 
—  are,  in  truth,  the  possessors  of  all  and  every 
thing  in  England.  They  possess  the  Crown,  for 
it  is  the  great  bauble  and  talisman  of  all  their 
wealth  and  honors.  They  possess  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  their  sons,  their  purses,  and  their 
influence.  They  possess  the  Church  and  the 
State,  the  Army  and  the  Navv.  They  possess 
all  offices  at  home  and  abroad.  They  possess 
the  land  at  home,  and  the  colonies  to  the  end  of 
the  earth.  And,  what  is  more,  they  possess  the 
property  and  the  profits  of  every  man ;  for  they 
nave  only  to  stretch  out  their  great  arm  in  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  can  take  it 
as  they  please. 

If  there  be  a  man  who  doubts  this  awful  state 
of  things ;  who  doubts  whether  England  —  the 
great,  indefatigable,  high  hearted  England —  be 
the  patrimony  and  possession  of  the  aristocracy, 
let  nim  attempt  to  check  any  act  of  extrava- 
gance ;  to  work  any  necessary  reform ;  to  extend 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
through  Uie  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

For  my  part,  it  shall  in  this  volume  be  my 
task  to  lay  bare  the  one  great  and  hideous  evil  of 
England ;  to  show  the  one  ^at  cause  of  all  our 
derangements,  and  all  our  distresses,  —  the  usur- 
pation of  the  total  powers  of  the  constitution  by 
an  overgrown  aristocracy,  and  the  strange  mon- 
strosities which,  in  the  course  of  this  usurpation, 
it  has  perpetrated. —  (P.  7.) 

To  a  book  conceived  in  this  spirit,  and 
worked  out  by  these  means,  the  author  has  the 
cool  impudence  to  annex  the  name  of  John 
Hampden!  Cool  impudence  is,  in  truth, 
nearly  as  great  a  characteristic  of  this  writer, 
as  audacious  misrepresentation  or  deliberate 
malevolence.  John  Hampden,  indeed !  No, 
no :  right  or  wrong,  patriot  or  rebel,  John 
Hampden  was,  at  all  events,  a  gentleman,  and 
would  have  scorned  to  take  a  weapon .  against 
the  deadliest  enemy  out  of  your  amoiy,  Mr. 

suppose  we  say,  Flamdenf    Yes,  that 

shall  be  your  title  for  the  future ;  we  will  not 
dishonor  a  great  historic  name  by  linking  it  with 
the  dirty  and  wicked  stuff  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

There  are  two  words  which,  whenever  one 


meets  with  them  in  modem  writings,  one  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  some  fallacy,  more  or  less 
intentional,  is  about  to  be  perpetrated.  One  ! 
is  "  Aristocracy,"  and  the  other  **  People." 
The  words  are  in  themselves  so  vague,  and 
have  been  so  led,  misused,  and  twisted  about 
in  social  and  political  discussions,  now  teruis  of , 
abuse,  now  of  boastmg  and  praise,  now  mean- 
ing one  thing,  now  another,  now  a  whole,  dow 
a  part,  that  they  have  become  positive  nuisances ; 
and  it  is  high  time  to  dismiss  them  altogether 
from  the  hmguage.  Our  demagogues,  how- 
ever, will  never  give  up  such  useful  weapons ; 
it  is  so  very  convenient  to  have  an  abstraction 
to  denounce  and  defy,  without  any  misgivings 
about  the  attorney-general ! 

What  a  curious  list  of  definitions  we  should 
get  if  we  could  oblige  eveirbody  who  has 
used  this  word  **  aristocracy,  for  the  last  six 
months,  to  set  down  what  he  meant  by  it !  It 
may  mean  simply  the  peerage ;  it  may  mean 
all  the  upper  classes ;  it  may  mean  a  privileged 
and  exclusive  class,  like  the  old  nobility  of 
Venice  or  Poland.  A  French  Red  Kepubli- 
can  would  say,  it  was  everybody  attached  to 
any  existing  constitution.  When  a  drunken  ■ 
blackguard  is  sent  to  the  treadmill  for  making  \ 
a  disturbance,  his  friends  are  informed  at  the  , 
next  meeting  of  the  Open  Air  Debating  Soci- 
ety that  another  victim  has  been  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  the  aristocratic  Moloch ;  meaning 
thereby,  the  policemen  and  magistrate.  To 
the  Celtic  patriot,  the  aristocracy  are  the  sup- 
porters of  the  trebly-accursed  Union;  to  the 
tuft-hunter,  people  who  live  in  Belgrana,  and 
are  considered  desirable  acquaintance ;  General  , 
Foy  (as  quoted  and  approved  of  by  Flamden) 
said,  in  the  French  Chambers,  that  it  was  "  the 
league,  the  coalition  of  those  who  wish  to  con- 
sume without  producmg,  live  without  working, 
occupy  all  public  places  without  being  compe- 
tent to  fill  them,  and  seize  upon  all  honors 
without  meriting  them ;"  and  finally  Flamden 
himself  gives  such  an  extended  sense  to  thb 
hateful  noun  substantive,  that  one  cannot  help 
wondering  sometimes,  as  one  reads  his  books, 
Who  are  the  People,  if  all  these  are  the  Aris- 
tocracy ? 

The  following  extracts  will  show  whom  he 
includes  under  the  term,  at  least  for  the  pu^ 
poses  of  abuse,  and  so  far  as  they  have  been 
guilty  of  any  available  crimes,  oppressioDS,  or 
follies : — 

At  this  hour,  spite  of  the  Befbrm-biD,  which 
was  to  annihilate  its  aggresnons,  it  Jfthe  Aristoc- 
racy] ttanda  the  great  tnamphant  Colom  of  all 
property,  all  government,  and  all  power  in  thi^ 
country.  If  any  one  shoidd  ask  me  what  the 
aristocracy  possesses  in  this  nation,  I  would  ask 
him  what  it  does  not  possess?    The  A&istoc- 
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RACY  OP    ExGLAIfD  POSSESSES    EVERYTHIXQ 

nc  THIS  Country.  We  have  traced  its  history, 
let  OS  now  trace  its  possessionfl.  These  are :  — 
1.  The  Crown;  2.  The  State,  with  all  its  offices, 
taxes,  and  pensions ;  3.  The  Army  and  Navy ; 

4.  The  Church  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
the  colonies,  with  aUits  dignities  and  livings; 

5.  The  crown-lands,  and  nearly  all  the  land  of 
England;  6.  The  public  charities;  7.  Ireland 
and  the  colonies,  India,  Canada,  Australia,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape,  the  Mauritius,  &c.  &c. — 
(P.  219.) 

Again, — 

The  crown  was  usurped  by  the  Tudors,  a 
branch,  and  a  very  insignificant  branch,  of  the 
aristocracy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  re- 
mains with  their  descendants ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, itself  only  a  portion  of  the  ffreat  and  tow- 
ering aristocracy  of  England.  — (r.  221.) 

What  logic,  by  the  way  I  And  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  we  recollect  reading,  at  p.  102, 
when  the  immediate  object  was  to  show  what  a 
set  of  contemptible  dogs  our  monarchs  have  all 
along  been,  that  only  three  generations  before 
Elizabeth's  time  the  Tudors  were  "  an  incon- 
siderable family  of  Welshmen ;  "  therefore 
(quite  as  conclosively,)  the  crown  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  people. 

But  never  mind,  let  us  get  on  witb  our  ex- 
tracts:— 

It  has  succeeded  in  possessing  itself  of  ew^ry- 
thing  belonging  to  the  British  people, —  govern- 
ment, colonies,  offices,  taxes,  pensions,  public 
charities,  corn-laws,  and  in  fact,  of  everything. 
—(P.  46.) 

Every  sensible  man  who  looks  well  into  the 
actual  state  of  fiicts,  will  see  that  this  [the  Bri- 
tish] constitution  hax  hng  ceased  to  exist ;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  British  eonstitutiony 
according  to  the  popular  idea  of  it;  that  the 
people  have  no  housey  and  the  monarch  little  or 
no  political  existence,  but  is  the  mere  gilded 
puppet  of  Darby  and  Joan.  We  will  go  a  little 
nearer,  and  trace  some  of  the  most  striking 
means  by  which  this  grand  delusion  has  to  this 
hoar  been  so  successfully  kept  up,  and  by  which 
the  aristocracy  bave  contrived  in  reality  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  everything  in  this  country, — 
of  the  Church  and  the  State  ;  the  House  of  Lords 
and  House  of  Commons ;  the  sovereignty  in  the 
cabinet^  and  the  possession  of  all  offices ;  the 
army  and  the  navy ;  the  colonies  abroad  and  the 
lana  at  home ;  in  a  word,  of  everything  in  Eng- 
land but  the  debt  which  they  have  bestowed  on 
the  people  and  left  them  to  ji^y ;  and  the  trade 
wbicn  they  despise,  yet  continue  to  extract  the 
sweets  of,  through  the  medium  of  taxation,  in 
officei  sa^es,  and  pensions. — (P.  166.) 

Now  it  is  pretty  plain  that  all  this  may  be 
either  perfectly  true  or  perfectly  false,  accord- 
ing to  tne  definition  wbicn  you  choose  to  afiiz  to 
tJie  word.  Of  course,  «/ every  minister  is  an 
aristocrat,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  aristocracy 
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are  in  possession  of  the  government:  tf  every 
holder  of  church  preferment  is  an  aristocrat, 
it  ]a  quite  true  that  they  have  seized  upon  the 
Church,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  whole  of  the  book 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  mere  dilated 
truism ;  and  all  its  grand  declamation,  histori- 
cal learning,  and  statistical  demonstration, 
amounts,  when  if  s  fried  (as  Sam  Slick  would 
say,)  just  to  this,  —  that  in  this  oppressed 
and  unfortunate  country,  ever  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest  at  least,  influential  men  have 
always  had  influence,  and  powerful  men  have 
always  had  power;  that  tne  cruel  have  fre- 
quently committed  cruelties,  and  the  ambitious 
have  often  been  grasping ;  that  all  the  property 
in  England  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  thereof:  that  the  bench  is  monopo- 
lized by  the  judges,  and  the  church  by  the 
clergy ;  that  all  tne  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy  are  held  by  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers ;  that  the  peerage  has  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  House  of  Lords ;  fmd  that  the 
ministry  and  other  government  functionaries, 
with  their  officials,  absolutely  engross  all  public 
salaries,  pay,  and  pensions. 

This  is  all  that  the  book  really  proves ;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  not  all  nor  any  part  of  what 
Flamden  Fishes  to  prove ;  and  his  great  strug- 
gle throughout  is  so  to  shuffle,  mystify,  and 
ring  the  changes  on  this  one  unfortunate  word, 
"  aristocracy,"  as  to  be  able  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  what  is  true  of  it  in  one  of  its  mean- 
mgs  is  true  of  it  in  another ;  and  so  to  jumble 
up  the  aristocracy  (nobility  and  gentry)  with 
the  aristocracy  (possessors  of  everything,)  and 
the  aristocracy  (of  England  in  the  present  day) 
with  the  aristocracy  (of  eveiy  country  under 
the  sub  since  the  world  began,)  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  he  hm  proved  of  the 
one  what  is  in  fact  only  identical  with  the  oth- 
er :  in  other  words,  that  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  present  day  are  the  possessors  of 
everything  in  England ;  and  if  they  did  not 
commit,  are  responsible  for,  and  must  bear  the 
odium  of,  all  the  sins  that  anything  else  called 
aristocracy  ever  committed. 

Before  we  go  further,  let  us  just  ask  in  our 
turn,  What  is  this  aristocracy  of  England? 
The  simple  fact  is, —  we  are  almost  ashamed 
to  state  gravely  such  notorious  truths,  but  it  is 
not  our  fault, — ^the  simple  fact,  as  every  hon- 
est man  who  knows  anything  of  our  social  and 
constitutional  condition,  and  is  not  misled  by 
words,  must  be  aware  is,  that  there  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  England  any  aristocracy 
at  all;  there  are  only  upper  classes.  It  is 
true  the  senate  is  hereditary,  but  that  alone 
does  not  constitute  an  aristocracy.  There  are 
no  noble  or  privile^d  races  here ;  there  is  no 
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line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  society,  di- 
viding it  into  two  sections,  neither  of  which 
may  mingle  with  the  other,  and  of  which  the 
upper  alone  is  capable  of  power  and  property. 
Lveiy  place,  every  prize  m  Church  or  State, 
army  or  navy,  on  the  bench  or  in  the  legislar 
ture— rank,  wealth,  and  honors,  are  open  to 
every  man  in  these  kingdoms  alike ;  open  not 
only  in  constitutional  theory,  but  in  practice 
and  in  fact.  It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  very  likely 
that,  except  in  times  of  great  social  convulsion, 
any  one  man  should  ascend  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  to  the  top  of  it  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  but  that  two  or  three  generations  should 
do  it  is  not  only  possible  but  common  :  we  see 
it  every  day.  What  is  the  use  of  reasoning 
with  men  who  will  not  take  cognizance  of  the 
most  obvious  facts  under  their  very  eyes? 
Look  round  you ;  make  a  list  of  all  the  men 
who  are  at  this  moment  in  possession  of  pow- 
er, place,  wealth,  dignity,  or  any  one  of  the 
desirable  things  of  this  world ;  and  say  how 
many  of  them  can,  in  any  conceivable  sense, 
be  classed  amone  an  exclusive  and  privileged 
aristocracy  ?  Why,  it  is  notorious  that  three 
fourths  of  them  at  least  are  not  three  genera- 
tions removed  from  the  ranks  of  *'  the  people," 
from  which  thev  and  their  ancestors  rose  by 
their  talents  ana  ener^es,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  career  which  is  open  and  free  as  air  to 
all.  What  obstacle,  or  ghost  of  an  obstacle, 
docs  society  or  law  place  in  the  way  of  any 
man,  high  or  low,  who  would  better  his 
condition  and  raise  himself  from  the  station 
in  which  he  was  bom  to  a  higher  one  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  fast  as  the  sons  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  are  risine  into  the  upper, 
the  sons  of  the  *'  aristocracy  are  sinking  into 
the  common  mass  of  the  nation.  Evqry  son, 
every  descendant  of  the  "  haughtiest"  peer  in 
the  realm,  except  one  individual  in  each  gen- 
eration, is  a  mere  commoner,  and,  when  one 
or  two  degrees  removed,  ceases  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  "aristocratic"  stock  from 
which  he  sprang.  Primogeniture,  which  many 
declaimers,  and  be  sure  our  author  among  the 
rest,  denounce  as  an  aristocratic  contrivance 
for  keeping  up  class  distinction,  is,  in  truth, 
a  highly  democratic  element  in  our  social  utatus  ; 
it  sends  down  at  once  three-fourths  of  our  best 
blood  into  the  ranks  of  *'  the  people."  In 
countries  really  governed  by  an  aristocracy, 
that  is  by  a'  privileged  race,  all  the  sons  of 
nobles  are  noole  too;  a  noble  can  no  more 
become  a  plebeian  than  a  plebeian  can  become 
a  noble.  What  have  we  of  this  here  ?  Our 
aristociacy  (if  you  will  use  the  word,)  is  only 
un  aristocracy  of  social  station,  not  of  caste  or 
privilege ;  it  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  the  up- 
j  per  cla^pes  for  tho  time  being.     Whether  the 


laws  of  idigland  are  more  favorable  than  they 
should  be  to  the  upper  classes  for  the  time  be- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  for  the  time  being ;  whether  the  upper 
classes  for  the  time  being  have  in  times  past 
done,  or  now  do,  all  that  they  ought;  are 
questions  important,  indeed,  but  which  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  calling  them  aristocrats  and 
then  denouncing  aristocracy,  inasmuch  as  up- 
per classes  in  some  form  or  other,  and  under . 
some  name  or  other,  there  must  be  in  every 
society,  and  wherever  they  are  the  same  con- 
siderations must  arise. 

In  the  presence  of  facts  so  notorious,  one 
may  feel  pretty  certain  that  any  attempt  to 
make  out  a  case  against  "the  aristocracy 
of  England"  on  historical  or  genealogical 
grounds,  must  be  a  ridiculous  failure,  leading 
the  writer  into  a  string  of  absurdities  and  self- 
contradictions.  This  task,  nevertheless,  Fkm- 
den  undertakes ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  to 
him,  that  what  he  lacks  in  conclusiveness  he 
fully  makes  up  in  virulence.  Virulence,  how- 
ever, may  make  a  man  trip  a  little  now  and  , 
then ;  and  in  this  case  it  leads  our  author  into  , 
a  second  or  inner  circle  of  inconsistencies,  which 
get  involved  with  the  greater  system  in  a  way 
which  it  really  gives  one  a  headache  even  to  . 
contemplate.  For  at  the  same  moment  that . 
he- is  anxious  to  connect  the  present  aristocracy  ' 
with  the  aristocracy  of  all  preceding  ages,  so  , 
as  to  give  the  former  the  benefit  of  all  the 
crimes  of  the  latter,  he  is  also  so  eager  to  mor-  < 
tify  the  haughty  tyrants  on  what  he  conceives 
to  be  their  tender  point,  namely,  the  pride  of 
birth  and  anoestiy,  that  he  is  perpetually 
showing  that  their  lordships  are,  after  all,  the 
merest  contemptible  upstiu^,  sprune  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people ;  and  vice  versa,  while  he 
is  loudly  exalting  the  virtues,  power,  genius, 
courage,  and  strength  of  the  "  people"  above 
the  '*  poor  hocuspocus  of  aristocracy,"  he, 
nevertheless,  cannot  refuse  himself  the  gratifi- 
cation of  pointing  to  the  low  origin  of  enno- 
bled families  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  and 
degrading  them.  Now,  adopting  your  division 
of  the  nation,  how  can  sons  of  the  people  be 
aristocrats  ?  Adopting  your  scale  of  merit, 
how  can  it  be  a  reproach  to  be  a  son  of  the 
people  ?  There  is  a  dilemma  for  you  to  medi- 
tate upon,  Mr.  Flamden.  Since  the  work 
must  thus,  from  its  very  nature,  be  made  up 
of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  any  extracts  firom  it  to 
complete  the  demolition  and  exposure  of  the 
writer ;  but  as  it  is  amusing  to  see  a  man  (me- 
taphorically, at  least)  deUberately  sawing  at 
his  own  throat,  and  cutting  down  the  branch  on 
which  he  is  sitting,  let  us  follow  him  in  detail 
through  a  few  pages  of  this  precious  production,  jj 
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The  principal  part  of  the  work  oonsiats,  as 
we  have  said,  of  a  genealogical  and  historical 
attempt  to  make  the  aristocracy  of  the  present 
day  responsible  for,  or  at  least  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  all  the  odium  of,  every  crime, 
fault,  or  foUy  committed  by  any  member  of 
the  aristocracy  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
Our  author  opens,  acccordingly,  with  a  denun- 
ciation of  '*  tne  wretched  fftllacy  of  blood  and 
descent,  the  most  wretched  ana  miserable  fal- 
lacy," he  says,  "  which  ever  cursed  the  human 
race ;  bein^  the  pretext  for  every  insolence  and 
every  species  of  tyranny  amongst  men,  and 
bein^  besides  the  most  hollow  bubble  that  ever 
was  blown  by  pride  :  for  there  is  no  beggar 
who,  if  he  could  trace  his  pedigree,  would  not 
find  himself  descended  from  kings,  and  no 
king  who  is  not  descended  from  beggars." 

Very  good.  But  if  it  is  a  hoUow  bubble 
when  blown  bv  pride,  how  comes  it  that  it  is 
not  equally  hollow  and  equally  a  bubble  when 
blown  by  malevolence  ?  If  a  man  has  no  busi- 
ness to  claim  consideration  on  account  of  the 
virtues,  talents,  or  eminence  of  his  ancestor, 
what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Flamden,  to  hold  him 
np  to  public  detestation  on  account  of  the  mis- 
deeds or  stupidity  of  his  ancestor?  If  every 
beggar  is  descended  from  kings,  and  every  king 
from  beggars  (which  is  very  possible,  and  may 
be  very  true,)  why  then,  according  to  your 
own  definitions,  every  beggar  is  an  aristocrat, 
and  every  king  a  son  of  the  people.  And  now 
what  becomes  of  the  whole  scope  and  ar^ment 
of  your  book?  But,  stay  I  blood  and  descent, 
it  seems,  make  up  no  such  wretched  fallacy, 
after  all,  provided  they  be  of  the  sort  which 
Flamden  approves  of :  '*  the  blood  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  '  earth's  best  blood'  "  is  an  excel- 
lent thing,  and  a  man  may  well  be  proud  to 
have  that  flowing  in  his  veins  (as  if  every  man 
had  not !);  and  yet  not  quite  the  middle  classes 
either ;  we  ought  to  go  a  little  lower : — **  Never 
let  the  glorious  truth  be  forgotten  that  the  good 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world  always  come,  and 
always  have  come,  from  the  Hot.  Christ 
came  thence ;  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and 
apostles,  came  thence  ;  the  greatest  sages  and 
philosophers,  the  true  founders  and  builders 
of  national  wealth  and  glory,  of  the  power  and 
the  happiness  of  man,  have  come  thence  in  all 
ages." — (P.  325.)  An  uncommonly  fine 
piece  of  writing  that,  Mr.  Flamden ;  and  since, 
as  you  truly  observe,  there  is  no  king,  and,  of 
course,  a  fortiori ^  no  aristocrat,  who  does  not 
come  thence  also,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
kings  and  aristocrats  have  at  least  a  little  of 
the  right  ichor  within  them,  though,  of  course, 
a  good  deal  adulterated  by  the  infusion  of  the 
**  purer"  article.  But  hold  again.  Where 
does  this  purer  article  itself  come  from  ?  There 


really  seems  to  be  some  little  confusion  in  your 
argument  here,  Mr.  F. ;  something  very  like 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  But  no  doubt  you  can 
clear  it  up.  Hut  or  no  hut,  it  is  certain  that 
an  aristocrat  can  have  no  good  in  him.  That 
you  have  proved  so  very  satisfactorily  that  we 
need  not  mind  such  a  trifling  inconsistency  as 
this. 

**  The  period  from  which  the  English  aris- 
tocracy dates  its  origin  is  that  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  Aristocracy,  indeed,  there  was  in 
the  countnr  before  ;  but  that  was  annihilated 
by  the  Normans,  and  this  epoch  was  the 
vaunted  birthday  of  our  nobility." — (P.  8.) 
It  is  not  often  that  we  can  accuse  our  author 
of  too  great  forbearance ;  but  really,  in  the 
present  case,  we  must  say  that  he  is  very  unwise 
m  giving  up  so  recklessly  such  a  copious  source 
of  invective  as  the  history  of  the  oaxon  times 
would  have  afforded  him.  Think  of  the  ravages 
and  tyranny  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  their 
followers !  These  surely  constituted  too  good 
a  theme  to  be  thrown  away,  even  if  you  were 
not  inclined  to  go  back  to  the  human  sacrifices 
of  the  Druids  (which  might  have  furnished  an 
excellent  argument  against  the  present  bench 
of  bishops,)  or  the  defeat  of  Cassivelaunus  by 
Csesar  (which  might  have  gone  far  to  show  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  no  great  shakes  of 
a  general  after  all.)  What  though  the  Saxon 
aristocracy  were  annihilated  by  the  Normans 
(which,  however,  nobody  who  has  read  Ivanhoe 
will  believe)?  that  was  no  reason  for  leaving 
them  out.  The  Norman  followers  of  William 
the  Conqueror  have  all  been  annihilated  too  ; 
at  least  tnere  is  no  ground  for  **  the  proud  pre- 
tence of  our  proud  nobles,"  that  they  "  foiv 
sooth,  are  descended  from  the  gallant  and 
chivalrous  Normans,"  as  you  yourself  demon- 
strate with  the  utmost  vigor  and  satisfaction ; 
and  yet  you  bring  tJiem  on  the  stage  with  ad- 
mirable efiect,  and  in  a  way  which  must  be 
perfectly  convincing  to  every  reader,  provided 
he  agreed  with  you  nefore  he  began,  and  posess 
the  faculty  of  forgetting  what  he  has  seen  on 
one  page  before  he  turns  over  to  the  next. 

But,  however,  so  be  it  Let  the  period  from 
which  the  English  aristocracy  dates  its  origin 
he  the  Norman  conquest.  Here,  then,  in  a.d. 
1066,  we  take  our  stand :  here  the  broad, 
unmistakable,  and  impassable  line  is  to  be 
drawn  :  the  aristocracy  are  ranged  on  one  side, 
and  the  people  on  the  other.  Here  are  the 
oppressors,  there  are  the  oppressed ;  here  the 
vultures,  there  the  lambs.  Let  us  now  trace 
the  two  streams  through  the  eight  centuries 
that  succeed ;  they  can  never  mingle,  of  course. 
Aristocracy  remains  aristocracy,  and  people 
people  ;*  let  each  class  be  judged  by  the  deeds 
of  its  own  sons ;  and  let  the  curtain  rise. 


Well,  it  must  be  confessed  tbat  this  aristoc- 
racy of  ours  is  a  terribly  bad  set.     In  the  first 
place,  they  (that  is,  the  Normans  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  all  the 
same  thing)  were  "  a  swarm  of  the  most  des- 
perate and  needy  adventurers,  a  rascal  rabble 
of  vagabond  thieves  and  plunderers."     (All 
the  nearer  to  the  hut,  Mr.  Flamdcn,  so  we  are 
surprised  that  you  should  reckon  that  a  reproach ; 
but  let  us  get  on.)     As  for  being  Normans, 
*'  they  were  not,  in  fact,  one  half  of  them  what 
they  pretended  to  be,  Normans/'  and  if  they 
had  been,  "Who  are  the  Normans?    Why, 
the  Danes!    Yes,  the  proud  aristocracy  of 
England — such  of  them  as  have  any  long  known 
descent  at  all,  are  actually  descended  irom  the 
Danes !    They  are  the  legitimate  issue  of  this 
bloody  and  barbarous  people !"     It  is  hard  to 
stand  up  ibr  the  aristocracy  of  England  after 
such  a  conclusive  blow  as  that :  but  we  must 
proceed  in  the  horrid  exposure.     The  leader 
of  these   "  vultures,"  William  of  Normandy, 
"  one  of  the  bloodiest  tyrants  in  history,  was — 
80  much  for  his  hlooa—VL  bastard,  the  son  of 
one  Harlotta,  a  tanner's  daughter,  of  the  town 
of  Falaise."     So  much  for  ms  blood,  indeed ! 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  you,  Mr. 
F.,  that  this  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  hut 
can  produce  bloody  tyrants  as  well  as  the  castle 
sometimes  I     These    pseudo-Normans,    ''the 
sweeping  and  refuse  of  all  Europe"  (the  hut 
again  I)  neaded  by  this  **  Frenchined  Dane,  this 
bastard  of  pure  blood,  commenced  a  general 
war  of  extermination  and  confiscation,"  to  trace 
which  at  length  "would  be  to  write  a  volume 
of  the  most  unmitigated  horrors  which  ever 
blackened  the  page  of  history."     "  This  army 
of  human  fiendfr— of  what  an  old  Norman  calls 
a  host  of  '  Normans,  Burgolouns,  thieves,  and 
felons,'  went  on  in  a  fury  of  carnage  over  all 
Northumberland,    burning    towns,    villages, 
houses,  and  crops,  and  slaying  men,  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  with  indiscriminate  rase." 
What  abominable  'rillains !     Besides,  William 
made  them  a  speech,  which  is  "  in  every  way 
a  most  remarkaolc  speech,  and  one  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  Englishmen.     It  pro- 
claims to  them,  in  most  unequivocal  language, 
that  ffreat  truthy  which  I  shall  have  only  too 
frequent  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  volume 
to  illustrate,  that  the  aristocracy  of  England 
hold  their  property  and  privileges  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  uiat  tre,  the  people,  are,  in  fact, 
to  this  day,  the  slaves,  not  only  of  conquest, 
but  of  a  Danish  conquest"     The  infamous 
thieires  I     We  are  really  getting  quite  excited 
against  this  intolerable  aristocracy.   The  weight 
of  historical  evidence,  and  of  Flamdcnian  elo- 
quence, is  perfectly  overwhelming  !      Down 
with  the  *'  Franco-Danish  wretches !"     "  The 
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ruthless  Conqueror  divided  the  whole  country 
amongst  his  equally  ruthless  Norman  followers. 
All  lands  passed  gradually  by  confiscation  into  | 
their  possession ;  and  thus  did  the  aristocracy  . 
of  England  acquire  the  bulk  of  the  lands  of  the  | 
nation."     It  is  really  too  bad!    But  stop  a 
moment.     What  is  this  that  we  read  in  the 
next  page  ?     *  *  Greet  numbers  of  his  (the  Con- 
queror's) chiefs,  glutted  with  spoil,  preferred 
returniftg  to  enjoy  it  in  their  own  country. 
William  was  highly  enraged  at  this  desertioji. 
He  confiscated  again  the  estates  which  he  bad 
granted  to  such  men  in  this  country."    Pres- 
ently afterwards,  **  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  other 
causes  thinned  out  this  original  Norman  stock 
without  introducing  others. ' '     When  William 
Rufus  had  prevailed  over  the  party  of  his 
brother  Robert,  **  all  those  barons  who  had  op- 
posed him  fled,  and  their  estates  were  confa- 
cated.     After  that,  a  great  conspiracy  broke 
out  against  him  among  those  barons  who  re- 
mained.    These  were  defeated  and  destroyed 
in  various  ways,  or  escaped  in  troops  to  the 
Continent ;  and  their  estates  here  were  confs- 
catedy    Presently  afterwards,  again,  Heniy 
(Beauclerc)  **  pursued  the  same  policy,  and 
this  caused  a  still  greater  clearing  out  of  the 
first  race  of  Normans ;  till,"  says  the  historian, 
"  one  by  one,  nearly  all  the  great  nobles,  the 
sons  of  the  men  who  had  achieved  the  conqaest 
of  England,  were  driven  out  of  the  land  as  | 
traitors  and  outlaws,  and  their  estates  and  hon- 
ors were  given  to  new  men,  to  the  obscure 
followers  of  the  new  court." 

Here  Flamden  comes  out  with  a  grand  flour- 
ish, thinking  that  the  reader  will  not  perceive 
how  completely  ho  is  cutting  his  own  throat , 
thereby.  "What  now,"  he  exclaims,  "he- 
comes  of  all  the  boasts  of  high  blood?  Of 
descent  from  those  victorious  Normans  who 
won  England  at  Hastings  ?  Here  we  have  tbc 
clear  declaration  of  history,  that  these,  and  the 
sons  of  these,  had  either  gone  out,  or  were  driv- 
en out,  till  scarcely  one  of  them  remained^ 
Very  well.  But  what  also  becomes  of  your 
fine  descriptions  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
these  victorious  Normans,  if  the  present  aris- 
tocracy have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ?  How  ' 
is  it  tiat  the  division  of  the  coimtry  by  the 
Conqueror  among  his  followers  is  the  source 
from  which  **  the  aristocracy  of  England  ac- . 
quired  the  bulk  of  the  .lands  of  this  nation," 
if,  within  a  few  years  after  that  division, 
all  that  those  followers  had  got  was  taken  away 
fi-om  them,  and  they  themselves  expelled  the 
kingdom  ?  We  have  made  a  little  slip  there, 
Mr.  F. ;  perhaps  we  had  better  cancel  the  last 
few  pages  in  our  next  edition,  and  take  our 
history  up  a  little  later ;  and,  if  the  space  | 
must  be  filled  up  with  something,  we  might 
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pat  in  a  few  passages  from  the  records  of  At- 
tila,  or  l^oor  the  Tartar :  they  admit  of  be- 
ing qmte  as  highly  seasoned  with  yirtnous  and 
patriotio  indignation,  and  are  Jost  as  much  to 
the  purpose. 

"  But/'  isavs  our  author,  as  if  anticipating 
some  such  little  expostulation  as  we  have  above 
ventured  upon,  "  if  the  proud  blood  of  the 
present  day  be  not  descended  from  those  first 
conquerors,  as  it  appears  evident  enough  that 
it  is  not,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  descended  from  a  miLch  meaner,  but 
equallv  rapacious  brood,  thieves,  parasites, 
low  adventurers,  and  ruffians  of  all  descrip- 
tions, which  continued  at  all  possible  oppor^ 
tunities  to  stream  over  from  the  Continent  for 
ages,  and  to  slip  into  the  service  and  favoritism 
of  a  succession  of  the  worst  monarchs  that 
ever  sat  on  any  throne."  And  thus  taking  a 
fr-esh  start,  off  he  goes  again  in  the  same  strain. 
Is  not  this  utter  coolness  and  impudence,  with 
which  a  self-convicted  liar  proposes  that  we 
should  change  the  subject,  without  a  word  of 
explanation  or  apology,  really  too  bad  ?  Truly, 
he  must  have  great  confidence,  either  in  the 
stupidity  or  the  uninquiring  sympathy  of  his 
readers ! 

We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  the  writer 
through  the  whole  history  of  England  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  use  he  makes  of  it  may 
be  guessed  from  the  specimen  we  have  given 
(which  is  an  abstract  of  but  ten  or  eleven  pages 
of  the  book ;  within  so  small  a  space  does  he 
not  scruple  to  insert  such  a  mass  of  inconsistr 
ency  and  absurdity !)  ;  we  have  throughout 
the  same  strain  of  insane  rant,  the  same  deter- 
mination to  attribute  all  the  evils  of  the  country, 
to  one  exclusive  cause,  the  same  spirit  of  bitter 
yet  suicidal  malevolence,  so  eager  to  avail  itself 
of  every  possible  topic  of  abuse,  that  it  cannot 
bear  to  omit  one,  though  it  is  absolutely  con- 
tradictory to  another.  One  would  have  thought 
that  even  a  demagogue  would  not  have  impu- 
dence enough  to  attempt  at  the  same  time  to 
STOve  that  the  aristocracy  has  always  been  a 
istinct,  exclusive  class,  whose  history  can  be 
traced  apart  from  that  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  aristocracy  has  nothing  in  the  wav  of  pedi- 
gree or  race  to  boast  of,  and  is  all  sprung 
from  the  middle  and  lower  classes — ^yet  so  it 
is ;  and  it  is  really  almost  amusing  to  see  the 
number  of  times  that  he  shifts  his  ground,  and 
contradicts  himself  on  this  one  head  alone.  We 
have  seen  how  coolly  he  discards  the  Conqueiv 
or's  followers,  after  making  such  use  of  their 
sins  as  suits  his  purpose,  and  substitutes  a  new 
set  of  invaders  m  their  stead.  Scarcely  has 
he  taught  us  to  detest  the  aristocracy  for  the 
misdeeds  of  ihese,  than  we  find  that  we  have 
again  been  wasting  our  antipathies,  for  these 


are  not  the  joot  of  the  aristocracy  either. 
During  the  Tudor  times,  the  whole  of  the  old 
race  was  lopped  off,  and  a  new  growth  of 
**  wolves  and  leeches,"  "  asses  in  lions'  skins," 
"toads"  and  ''salamanders"  (as  they  are 
called,  with  quite  an  emBarras  of  metaphori- 
cal riches),  came  in  ;  so  that,  at  page  77,  we 
have  once  more  to  dismiss  all  that  we  have  be- 
fore read  about  the  aristocracy,  as  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  and  to  begin  again  frt>m,  say,  the 
midale  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  only  to 
be  again  disappointed  :  from  this  poation  also 
we  are  to  be  dislodged.  For  we  find  at  page  292, 
that  what  *'  knocks  the  whole  pretentious  system 
completely  on  the  head  is,  that  George  III. 
manufactured,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  book  of  the 
peerage,  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  peers  I  Now,  take  from  the  present  num* 
ber  five  hundred  and  seventy^hree  —  these 
manufactures  of  George  HI. — ^and  there  re- 
main but  fifty-one  which  could  possiblv  be  of 
prior  date ;  and  this  is  completely  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  stated  by  both  heralds  and  peer- 
ages, that,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, there  were  not  fifty-six  nobles."  So 
that,  after  all,  it  is  no  use  to  go  further  back 
than  the  days  of  George  III.,  and  we  may 
just  forget,  aS  fast  as  we  can,  all  that  we  have 
read  up  to  page  290,  or  thereabouts.  But  we 
might  nave  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of  cul- 
ling this  posy  of  anomalies  from  separate  pas- 
sages, for  the  author*  very  complacently  sums 
up  for  us  his  own  series  of  contradictions  in 
these  words : —  ^ 

"  We  have  shown  in  this  history  how  vain  and 
ridiculous  are  all  the  pretences  of  pure  blood, 
and  of  Norman  descent.  We  havd  shown  that 
that  very  Norman  descent  is  but  a  descent  from 
the  savage  Danes,  We  have  shown  further, 
that  even  the  few  who  can  trace  their  genealo- 
gy up  to  Norman  times,  can  claim  no  distinction 
there.  We  have  shown  how,  from  age  to  age, 
fresh  swarms  from  the  Continent,  of  such  des- 
perate and  characterless  adventurers,  entered 
the  army  and  service  of  our  monarchs  in  the 
most  distracted  times,  and  filled  up  the  lists 
of  the  titled.  We  have  shown  how  every  title 
of  note  has  successively  rested  on  the  h^ids  of 
traitors,  murderers,  and  the  vilest  of  men.  So 
that  even  those  who  can  trace  themselves  to 
Norman  times,  trace  out  only  their  oum  infamy, 
affiliating  themselves  on  some  monster  dis^Trace- 
ful  to  his  country,  or  to  the  mere  bakers,  and 
butchers,  and  cooks,  of  the  lordly  Normans, 
&C.— (p.  280.) 

And  all  this  in  the  same  book  in  which  the 
English  aristocracy  is  called  a  **  corporate 
body,"  which  "  has  sustained  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred years  of  daring  assumption  of  exclusive 
wealth,  honor,  and  privileges'^  (p.  219)  ; 
and  with  a  glorious  stretch  of  audacity,  iOr, 
perhaps,  in  tnis  case,  of  ignorance,  is  even 
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compared  with  a&  institudon  which  not  only  is 
utterly  unlike  it,  but  is  its  direct  opposite — 
that  of  the  Eastern  caste,  which  our  author 
takes  the  opportunity  to  denounce,  en  peasant, 
as  "the  woist,  the  most  malignant,  the  most 
disastrous  spirit,  which  ever  issued  from  the 
regions  of  nerdition/' — (P.  6.) 

We  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  de- 
monstrating how  utterly  one  half  of  all  this 
destroys  the  other.  The  professed  object  of 
the  book  is  to  exalt  the  '*  People  "  over  the 
"  Aristocracy ; ''  and  the  whole  tendency  of  it 
is  to  show,  that  to  make  any  distinction  of  the 
kind  is  impossible,  and  that  the  aristocracy  is 
continually  being  renewed  out  of,  and  continu- 
ally sinking  into,  the  ranks  of  the  people  ; 
that  the  people  of  one  generation  supply  the 
aristocracy  of  another,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
one  generation  the  people  of  another.  Is  it 
not  rich  to  hear  a  man  in  the  same  breath  ridi- 
culiDg  upstarts,  and  yet  denouncing  the  pre- 
tensions of  rank ;  proclaiming  the  immaculate 
virtues  of  **  the  people,"  and  yet  filling  a  book 
with  a  list  of  the  tyrannies,  baseness,  and 
crimes,  committed  by  sons  of  the  people ;  call- 
ing the  aristocracy  a  corporation  eight  hundred 
years  old,  and  the  next  minute  proving  that  it 
is  a  mere  mushroom  growth  of  yesterday  I 

But  the  grandest  and  most  sweeping  instance 
of  self-immolation  remains  to  be  noticed.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  book,  the  author  pro- 
poses to  show  what  an  infinitely  superior  thing 
the  people  is  to  the  aristocracj  ;  and  "  to  put 
the  Shatter,"  as  he  says,  '*  to  the  test  of  plain 
and  literal  fact,"  he  proposes  to  '*  take  J&*om, 
our  annals  the  names  of  those  who  have  been, 
in  every  tmck  of  knowledge  or  of  life,  the 
real  builders  and  founders  of  the  national 
glory,  and  see  whence  they  spring; "  and  he 
then  gives,  in  parallel  columns,  lists  of  great 
lawyers,  statesmen,  patriots,  philosophers, 
great  churchmen  and  religionists,  poets,  dis- 
tinguished authors,  &c.,  great  commanders, 
and  so  forth,  showing  how  many  of  these  have 
been  aristocrats,  and  how  many  sons  of  the 
people.  And  what  do  we  learn  from  these 
usts  ?  Why,  this  astonising  fact.  That  although 
England,  with  all  its  lands,  legislature,  and 
dependencies,  the  Crown,  the  State,  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Church,  &c.  &c.  are  the  posses- 
sion of  the  aristocracy ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it 
has  so  happened  that,  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, all  the  successful  lawyers,  all  the  great 
statesmen,  except  six,  all  the  "  great  Church- 
men and  religionists,"  except  one  (namely, 
I-ady  Huntingdon  I),  all  the  great  command- 
ers^xcept  two,  have  been  ample  Commoners  I 

Ibe  hsts  are  rather  queerly  made  out,  to  be 
wire;  but  let  us  take  them  as  we  find  them, 
aPQ  M  It  possible  to  conceive  a  more  complete 


refutation  of  all  the  nonsensical  declama^n 
about  the  grasping,  usurping,  exclusive  arisr 
tocracy,  than  thb?  If  commoners  can  rise  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  State,  the  Church, 
the  Army,  and  Navy,  not  only  concurrently 
with,  but  almost  to  the  exdudon  of,  aristocrats^ 
how  on  earth  can  you  make  out,  Mr.  Flamden,. 
that  the  Aristocracy  monopolize  all  these  good 
things,  and  will  not  let  the  unfortunate  but 
noble  People  have  the  least  taste  of  them  ? 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  these  lists  (the  au- 
thor writing  now  with  a  different  object  from 
that  which  inspired  him  in  the  former  part  of 
his  work)  many  personages  are  claimed  on  the 
people's  side,  who  not  only  would  come  under 
some  description  of  aristocracy  as  previously 
defined,  but  have  actually  been  declaimed 
against  and  denounced  hy  name  elsewhere  as 
utter  aristocrats  ?  Thus  there  is  nearly  a  page 
(the  forty-ninth)  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  chancellor 
and  aristocrat,  Thomas  k  Beckett ;  yet,  at  p. 
314,  we  find  him  claimed  for  the  people  as  a 
great  Churchman  I  Bacon;  Finch,  lord  Not- 
tingham ;  Burleigh ;  Walsingham ;  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  all  figure  in  the  body  of  the  book  as 
the  verv  types  of  aristocratic  baseness,  tyran- 
ny, and  corruption ;  and  yet,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  great  statesmen,  it  is  discovered  presently 
that  they  were  but  commoners,  after  all !  Was 
there  ever  such  impudent  and  yet  shufBing 
dishonesty  as  this  nnce  the  art  of  lying  was 
first  invented?  One  dirty  little  attempt  to 
evade  conviction  on  this  charge  (for,  once  or 
twice,  some  misgivings  that  his  book  might 
fall  into  honest  hands  seem  to  have  crossed 
the  Flamdenian  mind)  we  must  notice  and 
expose.  In  order  to  insure  the  nominal  truth 
of  his  lists,  he  professes  to  distinguish,  not 
between  aristocrats  and  people  but  ^twcen 
commoners  and  bom  lords,  though  three-quar- 
ters of  his  commoners,  in  those  careers  whidi 
generally  lead  to  titles  and  public  honors,  at- 
tained peerages  before  thev  died,  and  were, 
therefore,  of  course,  included  in  the  aristoo- 
racy,  when  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that  the 
aristocracy  were  "the  possessors  of  everything 
in  England."  We  neea  hardly  point  out  that, 
notwitostanding  this  verbal  loophole,  lords  and 
commoners  are  meant  to  be  equivalent  to  aris- 
tocracy and  people  in  the  effect  produced  by 
the  comparison  of  the  two  classes,  — else  whaX 
arrument  does  it  supply  at  all  ? 

We  must  mention  one  more  circumstance 
connected  with  these  precious  catalogues. 
When  engaged  in  ridiculing  James  I.,  and 
"  the  host  of  mushroom  knights  and  nobles 
that  he  made  during  his  reign,"  our  author 
cksses  baronets,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
the  aristocracy.     '*  He  actually  created  a  new 
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order  of  knights,  called  baroDets.  It  does  not 
reflect  singular  lustre  on  this parttctdar  branch 
of  the  aristocracy  that  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence as  a  titled  class  to  this  disgusting  old 
fool,"  &c.  This  is  at  p.  110,  but  at  p.  322 
we  find  the  following :  — 

It  will  be  seen  in  these  catalogues  that  there 
are  specimens  of  a  certain  amphibious  sort  of 
animals,  called  knights^  or  baronets^  who,  though 
not  acknowledged  by  the  constitution  as  more 
than  commoners,  are  by  property,  by  a  degree 
of  rank,  and  oflen  still  more  by  association, 
birth,  education,  or  interest,  mixed  up  regularly 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  Upper  House.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
these  intermediates,  —  on  which  sideof  the  page 
to  throw  them.  But  when  I  came  to  see  that, 
of  these,  the  number  who  are  bom  baronets,  or 
even  to  the  certainty  of  a  baronetcy,  is  so  very  in- 
significant,—  not,  probably,  making  altogether 
bw-a-dozen,  I  resolved  to  stand  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  rank  them  with  the  people,  otU  of  whom 
the  majority  of  them  spring :  seeinff,  moreover, 
that  the  people  in  the  bulk,  and  in  the  best 
sense,  are  all  that  portion  of  the  population 
of  this  now  civilized  and  educated  country  who 
are  not  bound  up  hand  and  foot  with  the  Hospi- 
tal of  Incurables. 

Is  not  this  excellent?  So  far  as  they  have 
halts,  baronets  belong  to  the  aristocracy; 
so  far  as  they  have  ments,  to  the  people  :  and 
then  this  impudent  piece  of  jugglery  is  coolly 
confessed  and  commented  on  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  whose  case  is  so  strong  that  he  can  af- 
ford to  make  a  liberal  concession  to  his  antago- 
nist I 

Shortness  of  space  obliges  ns  to  be  sparing 
in  our  collection  of  these  **  elegant  extracts. 
In  the  few  that  we  have  made  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  almost  entirely  to  passages  in 
which  the  writer  has  himself  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  his  own  exposure  and  condemnation. 
But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  convey 
anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real 
character  of  the  book ;  indeed,  we  have  more 
than  once  been  tempted  to  lay  down  our  pen 
from  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible,  within 
the  limits  that  we  can  devote  to  such  a  subject, 
to  do  any  justice  to  the  work,  —  that  it  was 
impossible,  by  any  words,  however  powerful, 
to  generate,  or  to  convey  any  conception  of 
the  mingled  feelings  of  ridicule,  scorn,  and 
disgnst,  that  a  perusal  of  this  infamous  publi- 
cation must  excite  in  every  honest  man,  what- 
ever his  party  or  political  opinions. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  recommend  onr  readers 
to  buy  the  book  and  judge  for  themselves ;  but 
we  can  assure  them,  that  unless  they  do  so 
they  must  be  content  to  rest  with  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  auda- 
cious misrepresentation,  dishonest  insinuation, 
false  reasoning,  rant,  cant,  and  willful  perver- 


sity, can  be  carried  at  the  dictation  of  a  ma- 
levolent and  corrupted  heart.  One  scarcely 
knows  how  to  treat  and  how  to  deal  with  such 
a  book ;  it  is  truly  one  at  which  the  reader 
may,  "as  his  nature  prompts  him,  weep  or 
smile."  The  absurdities  provoke  our  laugh- 
ter, the  fallacies  our  contempt ;  but  the  cold- 
blooded malice,  the  perfectly  demoniacal  spirit 
of  ill-will  towards  men,  must  excite  •  graver 
and  more  painful  feelings.  The  Tooley  Street 
thunderer,  hurling  his  penny  crackers  with  the 
air  of  a  Jupiter  against  the  old  monarchs  of 
the  forest, — ^the  fearless  patriot,  telling  King 
John  to  his  teeth  that  he  is  a  **  contemptible 
and  diabolical  scoundrel,"  and  giving  Henry 
Vm.  a  piece  of  his  mind,  viz.,  that  he  b  **  a 
bloated  load  of  corrupted  carrion,"  regardless 
of  the  terrors  of  their  racks  and  mynnidoms, 
— the  laborious  historian  and  statist,  discoveiv 
ing  and  propounding  alternately  things  that 
everybody  knew  before  and  things  that  nobody 
ever  knew,  nor  ever  will,  a  series  of  mares  - 
nests  and  pikestaffit, — all  these  are  purely 
comic ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  a  man 
deliberately  devoting  his  thoughts  for  ten 
years,  and  his  pen  for  six  (as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  his  preface),  to  the  task  of  creating  envy, 
hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  in  one  class  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  against  another, — to  de- 
ceiving the  ignorant,  misdirecting  the  already 
excited  passions  of  the  unhappy,  falsifying  the 
lessons  of  history,  tmd  defihng  his  own  soul 
by  revelling  in  the  free  indulgence  of  the  worst 
and  meanest  passions  of  humanity, — is  slirely 
a  lamentable  spectacle,  and  one  at  which  the 
"angels"  are  much  more  likely  to  "blush," 
than  even  at  the  sight  of  a  country  in  which 
Mr.  John  Hampden,  junior,  "stands  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  shaking  his  chains." 

Suppose  some  pampered  son  of  luxnry 
were  to  think  proper  to  write,  "  The  People  of 
England ;  a  History  for  the  Aristocracy.  By 
Strafford,  jun. !  "  Suppose  he  were  to  show  out 
of  Hume  and  Smollett  that  all  the  unworthy  fa- 
vorites, corrupt  ministers,  grasping  churchmen, 
bloody  soldiers,  "vultures,"  "drones,"  and 
"  beasts  of  prey,"  that  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  Englishman  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  centu- 
ries, have  sprung,  either  directly,  or,  at  fur- 
thest, througn  a  transition  state  of  two  or  three 
geneMions,  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  ! — 
suppose  he  were  to  five  long  and  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  lawless  ravages  of  Jack  Cade 
and  his  followers,  or  prove  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  in  King  «)()hn  s 
time  could  read  or  write,  and  deduce  from  all 
this  the  conclusion  that  the  "aristocracy" 
ought  to  hate  and  despise  the  "  people  !  " — 
suppose  he  were  to  make  a  list  of  ail  the  crimes 
and  follies  committed  by  every  commoner  since 
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the  Norman  Conquest,  taking;  care  not  to  men- 
tion a  single  virtue,  or  a  single  good  and  noble 
action,  of  any  member  of  the  same  class ! — 
suppose  he  were  to  garnish  all  this  with  every 
abusive  epithet,  offensive  metaphor,  and  de- 
grading comparison,  that  the  language  pro- 
vides !  — it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a 
book  on  such  principles,  and,  indeed,  very 
copious  materials  for  its  concoction  might  be 
drawn  from  Flamden's  own  pages ;  but  what 
would  be  ssdd  or  thought  of  such  a  production  ? 
Would  it  not  be  denounced  as  unfair,  one-sid- 
ed, unphilosophical,  un-Christian,  and  alto- 
gether false,  absurd,  and  inconclusive  ?  Pro- 
bably :  but  this  might,  at  least,  be  said  for  it, 
that  it  is  quite  as  fair,  as  Ohristianlike,  as 
reasonable,  as  philosophical,  and  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  as  The  Arisrocracy  of  England, 
a  History  for  the  People,  By  John  Hamp- 
den, jun. 

Sometimes,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  real 
character  of  our  author,  and  imagining  him  to 
be  merely  some  blundering,  puzzle-headed  man, 
laboring  under  a  sort  of  monomania,  or,  per- 
haps, mystified  by  some  thundering  speech 
that  he  has  heard  at  the  tavern  over  the  way, 
we  have  caught  ourselves  breaking  out  into 
friendly  expostulations,  such  as  these, — **  What 
on  earth  do  you  want,  Mr.  Flamden  ?  "What 
on  earth  have  you  written  this  book  for  ?  If 
you  wanted  to  establish  a  state  of  society  in 
which  nobody  should  have  power,  nobody  sta- 
tion, nobody  property, — ^in  which,  in  short, 
there  should  be  no  upper  classes  at  all,  we 
should  not,  indeed,  have  any  great  opinion  of 
your  wisdom,  or  of  your  cnance  of  success ; 
but  we  should,  at  least,  be  able  to  discover 
some  sort  of  logical  sequence  in  your  arguments, 
and  some  object  in  your  book.  To  show,  his- 
torically, that  the  upper  classes  in  all  ages  have 
been  tyrants,  knaves,  thieves,  and  fools,  woidd 
be  a  fair  CTOund  for  contending  that  upper 
classes  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether ^  if  that 
were  possible ;  but  seeing  that  it  is  not,  what 
does  the  demonstration  prove,  or  what  does  it 
lead  to,  with  reference  to  the  upper  classes  of 
the  present  time?  Somebody,  we  suppose, 
must  be  in  power ;  somebody  must  be  prime 
minbter,  lord-chancellor,  commander-in-chief; 
the  property  in  the  country  must  belong  to 
somebody;  embassies,  judgeships,  and  governor- 
ships, bo  held  by  somebody :  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  use,  what  b  the  object,  of  shewing  that 
other  ministers,  other  chancellors,  other  com- 
manders, proprietors,  ambassadors,  judges,  and 
governors,  have  been  oppressive,  or  corrupt, 
or  anything  else  that  is  bad,  or  anythmg  else 
that  is  good,  or  saying  a  word  about  them  ?  If 
you  think  that  wealth  and  rank  have  more  in- 
fluence in  this  nation  than  they  ought  to  have, 


say  so,  and  prove  it ;  if  you  want  the  Charter, 
or  Equal  Taxation,  or  any  other  reform,  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable,  say  so,  and  prove  your 
case  if  you  can ; — ^you  shall  always  have,  at 
least,  a  respectful  hearing :  but,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  drop  tlus  unworthy,  unmanly,  and  utterly 
absurd  piece  of  cant  (for  it  is  nothing  more,) 
of  talking  of  **  the  aristocracy"  as  an  exclusive 
^corporation,  distinct  from  and  banded  against 
the  people,  and  whose  history  can  be  traced 
apart  from  that  of  the  People.  It  is  false,  un- 
just, and  ridiculous.  There  is  no  aristocracy, 
in  this  sense,  here  in  England,  nor  has  there 
ever  been. 

But  we  soon  remember  that  such  remon- 
strances as  these  are  but  a  waste  of  time. 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  honesty  and  man- 
liness, or  of  pointing  out  his  errors  of  judgment, 
to  such  a  man  as  Flamden  t  Ifeis  under  no  de- 
lusions ;  Atf  is  not  deceived  by  the  fallacies  and 
falsehoods  that  he  puts  forth ;  he  13  no  dream- 
er of  "  Icaries,"  where  all  men  are  to  be  equal 
and  all  happy,  and  where  there  are  to  be  no 
upper  classes  only  because  there  are  no  middle 
ana  no  lower.  On  the  contrary,  he  wbhcs  very 
ardently  to  see  the  broadest  social  distinctions, 
only  not  such  as  exist  at  nresent :  the  Hut  is 
to  be  at  the  top,  and  the  Castle  at  the  bottom, 
that's  all ;  there  are  to  be  Aristocracy  and  Peo- 
ple just  as  much  as  before,  only  aristocracy  is 
to  consist  of  the  right  sort,  *  *  earth's  best  blood, "  ' 
viz.  Flamden  and  friends.  In  short,  this  wri- 
ter is  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals, 
doubly  unfortunate  because  they  must  sufler 
unpitied,  to  whom  the  sight  of  success,  emi- 
nence, or  happiness,  is  hateful :  who  can  only 
envy  where  the  good  would  emulate ;  who  have 
no  idea  of  raising  themselves  except  by  pulling 
others  down  ;  and  who  console  themselves  for 
the  neglect,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  friendlcss- 
ness  that  they  owe  to  their  own  vices,  incompe- 
tence, or  badness  of  heart,  by  railing  at  all 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed  above  them, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  make  all  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  discontented,  as  wicked,  and  as 
miserable,  as  themselves. 

Fraser's  Magazine. 


The  Marquis  of  Bute,  with  praiseworthy 
liberality,  has  lent  his  noble  collection  of  pic- 
tures for  ten  years  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy. It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  ad- 
vantages which  Scottish  Art  mav  derive  from 
so  considerate  a  loan.  Scotlana  has  not  pro- 
duced many  artists  of  reputation  ;  Wilkie  and 
Baebum  are  the  only  great  names  that  we  can 
call  to  mind  in  the  past  history  of  Scottish 
Art.  Jameson  and  Bamsay  and  Bunciman 
were  very  small  men. 
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April  26. — ^Left  Cumberland  Basin  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  passing  by  the  Hotwells,  gave 
three  cheers  to  the  mnltitode  on  the  shore, 
which  was  returned  by  the  waving  of  hats, 
handkerchiefs,  &c.  Reached  Kingroad,  and 
came  to  anchor  at  ten.  Printed  articles  read 
by  the  captain.  Rules  nailed  up  to  the  main- 
mast :  no  swearing  allowed  on  board ;  no  smok- 
ing below  deck  ;  no  lights  after  ten  o'clock ; 
and  no  steerage  passenger  to  go  abaft  the  main- 
mast. 

27. — Got  under  weigh.  Most  of  us  busy 
unpacking :  pots,  kettles,  frying-pans,  and  the 
like,  begin  to  show  out ;  and  a  certain  disorder, 
called  sea-sickness,  begins  to  show  its  nose. 
Fine  pickle  below.  Very  poor  appetite  my- 
self.    Pipe  my  only  solace. 

29. — ^Little  boiling,  toasting,  or  frying  this 
morning.  All  down  except  four  of  us.  Cook's 
galley  free  of  access :  the  busy  scene  of  cooking 
deferred  till  hungry  appetites  awake  anew.  A 
little  doing  in  the  gruel  way.  Afternoon, — 
More  gruel  in  requisition. 

30. — A  poor  little  swallow  picked  up  on 
the  deck  quite  tired ;  by  entreaties  suffered  to 
live.  For  dinner,  partook  of  fried  eggs  and 
bacon ;  the  first  meal  with  a  good  appetite  since 
on  board .  My  provision-chest,  lashed  on  deck , 
I  scarcely  dare  open.  I  have  apples,  some  good 
cheese,  and  butter;  that  is  pretty  generally 
known.  "  Pray,  sir,  when  are  you  going  to 
open  your  chest?  I  hear  you  have  some  nice 
cheese ;  should  like  to  beg  a  bit."  Another — 
**  Have  you  any  apples  to  spare  ?  I  hear  yours 
is  fine  fruit."  A  mird — **  How  I  should  like 
to  taste  your  bacon !  I  am  told  it  is  the  best 
on  board."  Many  wet  jackets  to-day  :  much 
fun  and  pastime  on  board.  I  was  soaked ;  but 
salt  water,  it  is  said,  produces  no  cold.  My 
pipe  a  cure  for  all.  Now  we  go  on  gloriously, 
and  are  in  the  great  and  much-talked-of  Atlan- 
tic. Most  of  the  passengers  alive  again.  A 
prayer-meeting  held  below,  at  which  many  en- 
gaged. 

Maif  1. — ^In  the  course  of  this  sail  much 
tossing  about ;  plates,  dishes,  and  the  like  suf- 
fered wreck.  Some  alarm  below  :  bozes  and 
packages  out  of  place ;  one  tea-kettle,  with  hot 
water,  showing^on  to  the  terror  of  some  females ; 
children  <;rying ;  men  busy  replacing  things. 
WTiat  a  crowd  I  No  place  to  call  my  own. 
Here  is  my  corner^  dark  as  one's  pocket :  four 
berths,  with  five  inmates,  close  to  my  heels : 
in  an  angle  sleeps  the  under-steward ;  tnen  over 
me  are  two  in  a  oerth ;  then  inside  the  partition. 


arm's-length  from  me,  is  the  forecastle,  where 
the  sailors  sleep.  Two  holes,  cut  for  air,  often 
admit  water  upon  us,  through  the  ship's  heav- 
ing :  and  that  is  not  all ;  here  is  the  sailors' 
loud  bawl  changing  watch,  that  dins  in  the  ear, 
and  jars  and  mars  the  little  peace  in  shape  of 
rest.  Say  nothi^ig  of  being  often  heaved  from 
side  to  side ;  and  should  the  ship  in  the  night 
take  a  fresh  tack,  then,  to  our  discomfiture, 
heads  are  down  and  heels  up.  Then,  after  her 
bows,  and  next  to  us,  is  a  fiirmer  and  his  family. 
The  old  man  is  a  Universalist  and  a  preacher. 
His  creed  I  hold  not  with,  though  his  counsels 
often  are  savory.  His  dauditer  is  agreeable ; 
she  is  my  pudding-maker.  Next  to  these  folks 
is  an  angle  with  four  berths,  filled  with  two 
young  men,  a  married  couple,  a  married  and 
single  woman,  and  a  married  man.  Then  fol- 
lows one  side  of  the  ship  in  double  rows  like  a 
street  and  store-houses — ^that  is,  firom  the  fore 
to  the  main  hatch — glutted  with  boxes  and  other 
packages ;  the  boundaries  marked  out  by  some 
cumbersome  article  placed  there.  Overhead, 
as  if  for  safety,  are  suspended  beef,  hams,  and 
the  like,  with  caps,  bonnets,  and  twenty  other 
articles.  The  walking  way  is  reduced  to  a 
narrow  zig-zag,  ten  inches  at  most.  There  lies 
somebody  s  bag  to  be  trod  on.  "  Who  has 
had  my  map?"  "Why,  I  just  borrowed  it; 
but  my  little  boy  has  let  it- fall  overboard." 
Water-jars  and  pitchers,  with  a  tea-kettle  or 
two,  often  form  a  group,  lashed  together  for 
safety ;  but  the  annoyance  of  the  ship  some- 
times disturbs  their  repose  in  the  night,  and 
makes  them  cry  out ;  and  the  sufferer  has  a 
nose,  a  lip,  or  a  body  broken,  to  the  no  small 
teaze  of  its  owner. 

2. — Passengers  now  pretty  well ;  pots,  ket- 
tles, and  the  like  in  requisition :  two  large  fires 
and  the  cook's  galley  all  full  and  crowded. 
To  prevent  accidents,  a  chain  runs  across  and 
over  the  grate ;  but  sometimes  this  wont  do : 
there's  a  see-saw,  then  a  capsize,  and  a  scald 
perhaps  follows.  Much  fun  and  pastime  on 
deck;  three  fiddles,  and  some  dancing.  A 
stiff  breeze ;  ship  began  to  roll,  and  we  soon 
danced  to  another  tune. 

4. — Orders  for  a  general  cleaning  below. 
All  hands  mustered  on  deck.  Much  bustle 
and  clatter.  Great  scrubbing  and  fumigation ; 
lost  some  beer  and  cider  on  the  occasion. 
Opened  my  chest:  oranges  spoiled;  bread 
ditto ;  and  plumcake  spoiling.  Pipes,  and  a 
dance  to  wind  up. 

6. — ^Hard    squalls.      Few   ventured    up. 
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With  difficulty  reached  the  cook's  galley  to 
light  my  pipe.  Crawling  back,  saw  a  female 
sitting  near  the.  capstan.  A  wave  was  cojiing, 
nearly  mast-high;  I  saw  it  before  me,  but 
could  not  evade  it :  held  fast :  like  a  deluge  it 
poured  in  upon  us.  I  turned  round  to  see 
what  became  of  the  poor  woman.  She  was 
washed  to  the  other  side,  much  frightened,  and 
quickly  removed  below.  Several  came  up  to 
view  the  scene :  paid  for  peeping ;  another 
mountain-wave  laid  them  as  flat  as  flounders. 
Little  cooking  to-day.  Much  grumbling  among 
the  women.  One  poor  man  I  did  pity.  His 
wife  complained  that  she  and  the  children  were 
hungry,  and  they  must  have  dinner.  "  Here 
is  the  pan ;  come,  go  and  cut  some  bacon,  and 
I'll  break  some  eggs  in  a  basin."  **  Why, 
how  unreasonable  you  are  to  suppose  that  I  or 
any  man  can  cook  m  this  weather :  I  can't,  nor 
won't.  Give  the  children  some  bread  and  but- 
ter." '*  No  I  shan't;  I  will  have  some  bacon 
fried ;  and  I  am  sure  you  can  do  it  if  you  like. " 
Obedient-like,  loaded  with  ham,  eggs,  and 
bacon,  he  proceeded  to  do  his  best ;  but  on  his 
wav  to  the  fire  he  was  arrested,  washed  down, 
and  returned  to  his  wife  (who  had  prepared 
and  laid  out  the  little  table)  with  the  frying- 
pan  only.  "  There,  I  told  you  how  it  would 
oe;  but  you  would  have  your  own  way." 
She  looked  mighty  sulky,  but  said  nothing. 
Did  not  escape  myself;  the  cook  had  got  me 
some  lobscouse  in  a  tin  pot,  and  I  went  below, 
thinking  to  have  a  good  supper :  placed  it  on 
a  boz  for  a  table,  and  had  not  left  it  a  minute, 
to  get  my  spoon,  when  the  ship  rolled,  and 
turned  my  junket  upside  down.  I  was  hun- 
grily disappointed,  and  got  laughed' at  into  the 
bargain. 

6. — Still  squally.  Busy  scene  in  the  cook's 
galley.  **I  say,  who  has  taken  my  kettle?" 
"  I  was  here  before  you."  "  My  pot  shall  go 
on;  yours  is  hot."  **  I  helped  to  light  the 
fire,  and  will  have  my  chance  before  you." 
**  There's  my  wife,  out  of  patience ;  I  can't 
make  it  boil  if  it  won't. "  In  the  middle  of  this 
squabbling  in  comes  the  water  in  hogsheads, 
and  drowns  out  the  whole.  The  old  saying, 
**  There 's  many  a .  slip  betwixt  the  cup  and 
lip,"  often  verified.  You  have  your  food 
vrithin  an  inch  of  your  mouth — comes  a  roll  of 
the  ship,  and  you  are  both  oflP — the  food  one 
way,  and  you  another.  Sometimes,  by  way  of 
*  security,  I  jammed  myself  between  two  boxes; 
but  even  this  would  not  always  do.  Neighbors' 
tea-things  suflR>red  much ;  more  borrowers  than 
lenders ;  children  crying ;  women  scolding ; 
men  enjoying  the  joke. 

10. — A  shark  passed  us :  bait  thrown  out, 
but  no  catch.  Wedding  on  board :  three 
bottles  of  brandy  given  away  on  the  occasion. 


Began  my  second  ham;  very  good,  but  no 
bread.  Upset  some  soup  that  was  given  me. 
Job  verily  would  have  complained  had  he  been 
here.  A  sheep  killed ;  mutton  ninepenoe  per 
pound. 
•12. — On  deck  to  light  my  pipe.  Hard 
work  to  reach  a  fire.  Coming  therefrom,  met 
a  good  ducking.  Wished  I  could  not  smoke : 
should  save  many  a  wet  jacket.  Much  provid- 
ing. Some  broth  overdone;  some  not  done 
enough ;  and  some  not  likely  to  be  done  at  all. 
Glad  I  am  out  of  the  cooking  at  all  events. 
General  promenade  among  the  women.  Invited 
out  to  tea. 

17. — Potatoes  short  on  board ;  spared  two 
pecks;  was  paid  Is.  6d.  Here  comes  a  little 
fellow  who  has  been  well  all  the  voyage,  and 
can  run  the  deck  while  all  else  are  glad  of  a 
friendly  rope.  They  tell  me  it  is  often  so  with 
children.  Twelve  o'clock — the  sailors'  happy 
hour.  At  the  cry  of  **  Grog,  ho !"  from  the 
steward,  each  man  bottles  a  gill  of  rum ;  this, 
unless  when  there  is  extra  allowance,  is  a  day's 
quantum.  For  their  food  they  have  plenty  of 
good  boiled  beef  and  pork  every  day ;  boiled 
peas  and  soup  twice  a-week;  pudding  once, 
and  potatoes  twice.  Bed  hemngs  they  call 
old  soldiers,  and  chiefly  eat  them  for  breakfast. 
20. — Bad  news  to-day  :  tobacco  very  scarce 
on  board ;  my  last  morsel  nearly  in  the  pipe. 
This  morning  partook  of  some  coffee-royal; 
which  is  brandy  mixed  in  the  boiling  cofl[ee, 
well  sweetened.  Butter  sold  on  board  at  Is.  a 
pound ;  beer  and  cider  Is.  a  bottle ;  brandy  Ss. ; 
rum  2s. 

22.— Spoke  the  **  Sisters"  from  Sunderland 
to  St.  Johns.  We  were  so  near  as  to  converse 
without  the  speaking-trumpet.  To  be  an  eye- 
witness, and  close  alongside  of  a  ship  in  fuU 
sail,  with  every  stitch  of  canvass  out,  was  a  real 
picture.  In  the  afternoon  the  mate  and  four 
men  in  a  boat  sailed  to  an  American  fisherman 
about  a  mile  off.  Two  bottles  of  rum  and  some 
pork  were  put  on  board,  to  exchange  for  cod- 
fish. In  about  an  hour  they  returned  loaded. 
There  was  quite  a  rage  on  board  for  fresh  fish, 
and  the  captain  was  willing  enough  to  sell  it. 
Frying-pans,  pots,  and  the  like,  in  active  requi- 
sition ;  all  hands  busy  washing,  cleaning,  cut- 
tins  up,  dressing,  or  eating  their  fish  :  it  was 
truly  a  bustling  time.  When  they  were  satis- 
fied, they  began  to  recollect  that  it  cost  three- 
Sence  a  pound,  and  to  complain  that  it  was 
ear.  Asked  by  several,  **  Did  not  you  buy 
any  ?"  "  Thank  you,  no — ^I  am  not  partial  to 
fish,  particularly  when  it  costs  threepence  a 
pouna." 

23. — Smoking  out  of  fashion :  good  reason, 
no  tobacco  on  board ;  a  famine  quite ;  a  few 
pounds  would  be  worth  something  just  now. 
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24. — ^Fine  weather ;  enjoyed  my  meals ;  but 
no  toliacco. 

26. — Very  stonny ;  little  doing ;  a  solitary 
individual  was  seen  holding  on  his  kettle  for 
boiling,  at  the  risk  of  being  swilled ;  got  a 
complete  turn  upside  down ;  much  laughter  as 
he  crawled  below.  Found  some  tobacco  unex- 
pectedly ;  consideiable  pleasure  therein. 

June  2. — Good  water  scarce;  much  com- 
plaining ;  plenty  in  the  hold,  but  not  to  be  got 
at.  Few  pots  boiling;  long  faces  and  short 
dinners.  Mem, — ^Potatoes  boiled  in  salt  water 
with  the  rinds  on ;  ate  good ;  but  bad  if  pared 
— a  secret  worth  knowing.  Fresh  meat,  and 
padding  good,  boiled  in  half-salt  water.  Half- 
past  four, — Land  seen  from  the  mast-head  : 
much  joy  and  rejoicins ;  drank  my  last  bottle 
of  beer ;  most  of  us  had  a  peep  through  a  glass. 
At  ten,  made  out  a  beacon,  and  the  sailors  had 
an  extra  allowance  of  grog.  At  eleven,  went 
below  for  a  little  rest ;  made  up  my  bed  for 
the  last  time,  and  wished  for  the  morrow. 
Pleasant  to  find  you  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
without  accident. 

3. — Glorious  morning !  To  the  right  is  Long 
Island ;  to  the  left  is  Jersey  State.  What  a 
fine  country !  Here  at  last  is  America.  Yonder 
is  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  lighthouse.  What  neat 
wooden  cots  by  the  water's  edge!  Observe 
those  forests  of  trees,  with  a  house  here  and 
there,  peeping  through  the  foliage.  The  sight 
now  before  us  compensates  for  aJl  our  toil  and 
trouble  ;  it  is  worth  comingto  see,  if  to  return 
i mmediately  back  again,  jliree  o^ clock, — ^Re- 
porter came  on  board  for  papers  and  clean  bill 
of  health  ;  many  questions  asked  him ;  but  the 
principal  one  was — "  Had  he  or  his  man  any 
tobacco  ?"  "  No  luck  about  the  house,''  and 
the  disappointment  great.  He  left  us  at  four, 
hoisting  up  signals  to  telegraph  our  arrival. 
Thirty  miles  from  New  York,  and  reckoned  the 
news  would  reach  in  nine  minutes.  Six 
o'clock, — ^Filot  stepped  on  board;  numerous 


questions  asked ;  tobacco  not  forgotten ;  and 
the  negative  proved  a  laugh  against  some  of 
us.  Shortly  after  the  newsman  came  for  letters, 
papers,  &;c. ;  but  no  tobacco.  Names  called 
over,  and  one  dollar  twenty  cents  each  had  to 

Say  the  captain  for  hospital  money  and  custom 
ues  :  children  same  price. 
4. — Up  on  deck  by  four  in  the  morning. 
Arrived  opposite  Staten  Island.  What  a  num- 
ber of  windows  the  houses  have !  No  tax,  as 
in  England.  At  seven,  reached  what  is  called 
the  quarantine  ground ;  can  proceed  no  farther 
without  being  examined  by  the  doctor.  .  Two 
sail  near  us  under  quarantine :  afraid  we  shall 
add  to  the  proscribed  list,  for  one  of  our  cabin 
passengers  is  ill.  Just  saw  the  doctor,  who 
says  he  will  be  well  enough  to  pass.  All  right. 
Mffht  o'clock. — All  hands  ordered  on  deck : 
signal  hoisted  for  the  hospital  doctor.  Two 
men  came  on  board ;  these  were  custom-house 
officers.  Thex)  the  doctor.  Each  passenger's 
name  was  called  over,  and  every  one  had  to 
pass  in  review  before  him.  Then  all  below 
was  examined ;  and  the  ship  being  pronounced 
healthy,  was  permitted  to  pass.  The  passing 
and  repassing  of  steamboats  enliven  the  scene. 
Almost  all  are  on  deck :  the  women  and  chil- 
dren much  diverted  with  seeing  the  fishes  play. 
5. — Most  on  board  providing  their  last  meal. 
Biscuits  by  wholesale  trod  under  foot.  My 
kit  sold  to  the  captain  for  two  shillings. and 
fourpence.  Near  upon  half-past  eleven  our 
ship  took  her  station  at  what  b  called  Elephant 
Wharf.  Carmen,  visitors,  and  inquirers  step- 
ped on  board ;  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days, 
once  more  I  trod  on  terra  Jlrma,  auite  well, 
grown  much  stouter,  and  in  full  health  during 
all  the  voyage.  Bepaired  to  an  eating-house ; 
dined  off  various  disnes,  including  green  peas, 
and  paid  a  shilling.  Considered  this  not  a  bad 
specmien  of  America,  and  looked  forward  to 
days  of  comfort. 

Chamber's  Edinhurgh  Journal, 
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*<  Oh,  fiither !  how  delightful  it  would  be  if 
you  were  an  outlaw,  or  a  rebel,  or  something 
of  that  sort ;  then  I  might  be  like  Ellen  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake :  there  would  be  danger  and 
excitement,  and  daily  sacrifices  to  make  for  you ! 
Nay,  if  you  were  but  an  old  blind  harper,  papa, 
I  would  be  content !  Leading  you  over  the 
hills,  as  in  the  olden  days  of  chivalry ;  in 
lighted  halls  and  Beauty's  bowers  to  be  wel- 
comed everywhere." 


Such  was  the  observation  made  one  day  by 
younff  Dasee  LeweUyn,  the  daughter  of  a 
Welsh  squire,  and  my  very  intimate  though 
eccentric  friend — a  compound,  as  I  sometimes 
thought  her,  of  Die  Yemon  and  Anne  of 
Geierstein.  I  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to 
Swan  Pool,  the  picturesque  residence  of  Squire 
Lewellyn,  and  though  Dasee  had  often  amused 
me  with  her  flashes  of  sentiment,  I  felt  that 
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her  present  wish  to  see  her  father  either  a  rehel 
or  a  beggar  was  rather  too  romantic. 

''Thank  yon,  my  darling;'  I  am  mnch 
obliged  to  you,"  said  the  squire ;  "  but  as  we 
are  already  welcomed  by  our  neighbors  most 
heartily,  whenever  we  go  amongst  them,  I 
much  prefer  the  convenience  of  a  comfortable 
carriage,  with  the  inestimable  blessing  of  eye- 
sight, to  toiling  on  foot  afflicted  and  wayworn." 

"But,"  vehemently  urged  his  daughter, 
"  then  we  should  b^  welcomed  for  the  ss^e  of 
,  genius  and  the  love  of  art ;  now  it  is  because 
you  are  the  Squire  of  Swan  Pool,  and  I  your 
heiress,  and  that  we  give  good  dinners  in  re- 
turn, and  a  ball  at  Christmas  !"^ 

'*Don't  talk  any  more  nonsense,  Dasee," 
answered  her  father,  impatiently.  "  I  like 
sentiment  well  enough,  but  not  sentiment  run 
mad,  as  yours  seems  to  be.  Why  don't  you 
take  a  lesson  in  common  sense  from  your  friend. 

Miss there ;"  pointing  to  me  as  he  said 

so.  "  However,  we  not  need  not  say  any  more 
about  that  just  now.  So  come  and  kiss  me, 
like  a  good,  sensible  girl,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Mr.  Smith,  our  new  pastor  ?" 

"Why,"  said  the  *good,  sensible  ^1,' 
"  he  is  a  great  deal  too  hi  and  ruddy  for  a 
clergyman,  and  too  young  and  happy-looking. 
What  with  his  commonplace  name,  and  com- 
monplace appearance,  I  can't  bear  him." 

"  jBut,  my  dear,"  added  Dame  Winny,  the 
squire's  sister  and  housekeeper,  "  a  cood  young 
pastor,  well  and  conscientiously  pemrming  his 
manifold  duties,  ought  to  look  nappy,  if  a  quiet 
conscience  and  peace  of  mind  can  dve  happi- 
ness ;  and  as  to  oeing  ruddy  and  robust,  what 
fault  is  that  of  his  ?  I  am  sure  he  is  a  most 
excellent  young  man,  and  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  successor  to  our  lamented 
Mr.  Morgan." 

**  I  should  think  we  were  much  more  fortu- 
nate," saucily  rdoined  the  foolish,  heedless 
Dasee,  "  if  Mr.  Smith  had  been  a  Mr.  any- 
thing else,  and  a  pale,  interesting,  miserable- 
looking  person,  whom  it  would  have  made  me 
weep  to  listen  to,  thinking  of  the  sad  tale  that 
doubtless  formed  his  history  !" 

"  Right  glad  should  I  be  if  he  had  a  tale  to 
tell  thee,  thou  foolish  Dasee  I"  said  the  fond 
father.  '*  But  if  thou  art  so  full  of  folly,  de- 
pend upon  it  that  Mr.  Smith  will  never  think 
of  thee." 

"  Mr.  Smith  think  of  me  indeed !"  indigo 
nantly  exclsumcd  the  heiress:  "I  would  not 
have  him,  even  if  he  grew  pale,  and  thin,  and 
ele^t  tomorrow  l" 

On  my  second  vimt  to  Swan  Pool,  Dasee 
herself  reminded  me  of  these  words,  and  also 
of  the  following  incident,  which  took  place  in 
the  churchyard : — 
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This  burial-ground  was  atuatod  on  a  hillade 
facing  the  lake;  ancient  trees  spread  their 
branches  above  the  grassy  mounds,  many  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  beautiful  flowering 
plants,  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  affectaon, 
and  carefully  tended,  for  the  Welsh  peasant 
attaches  peculiar  interest  to  these  sweet  memo- 
rials of  the  departed.  It  was  evening  time, 
and  all  was  hushed  around  as  Dasee  Lewellyn 
and  myself  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  projecting 
stone.  A  woman,  clad  in  mooming  garb,  en- 
tered the  churchyard,  and,  not  seemg  us,  pre- 
sently knelt  down  by  the  side  of  a  newly-made 
grave,  on  which  the  flowers,  but  lately  planted, 
were  strolling  to  regain  elasticity  and  strength. 
We  saw  her  tie  them  up,  and  pluck  off  tbe 
faded  leaves ;  we  heard  her  deep  sobs,  and  her 
fervent  ejaculations  reached  our  ears.  Dasee 
was  very  pale,  silent,  and  thoughtful,  looking 
on  the  mourner  with  deep  interest  and  absorb- 
ing attention;  and  when  at  length  the  poor 
woman  left  the  burial-place,  she  arose'  and 
sought  the  new-made  grave,  with  clasped  hands 
and  an  earnest  manner,  softly  exclaimmg,  "  Oh 
I  wish  that  I  too  had  a  grave  to  tend !" 

Admonition,  warning,  or  reproof  was  iJike 
useless.  We  dlently  left  the  spot,  nor  ex- 
changed a  word  till  within  the  warm  cheerfnl  | 
rooms  of  the  old  house  once  more.  We  found 
the  squire  nnd  Dame  Winny  busily  engaged 
with  a  disputation  at  eribbage ;  but  I  flmcied 
I  guessed  Dasee's  feelings  as  she  sprang  into 
the  arms  of  these  dear  ones,  embracing  them 
again  and  again  with  unwonted  demonstrations 
of  aflTection  eves  for  her,  warm  and  aflfectionate 
as  she  ever  was.  Her  heart  periiaps  smote  her, 
but  the  idle  words  could  not  be  recalled. 

Our  sojourn  in  the  pleasant  Welsh  valley  at 
length  terminated;  and  many  years  passed 
away,  bringing  changes  to  us  all,  while  still 
at  intervals  of  time  we  continued  to  receive 
tidings  of  our  valued  friends  at  Swan  Pool. 

Dasee's  letters  were  piauant  and  artless  pro- 
ductions, but  aflfording  subjects  for  serious  con- 
templation, as  marking  the  gradual  change  of 
disposition,  wrought  by  time,  6hange  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  development  of  feelings  whi(^ 
had  hitherto  lain  dormant. 

With  heartfelt  sorrow  we  heaid  from  Dame 
Winny  of  the  worthy  squire^s  aflKction — 
namely,  that  he  had  become  a  palsied,  sightless 
old  man.  But  then  Dame  Winny  spoke^  of 
"  Niece  Dasee's  beautiful  demeanor  and  dutifnl ' 
love  towards  her  father;"  and  we  shrewdly 
opined  also  that  the  reverend  eentieman  of 
"the  ruddy  countenance  and  odious  name'' 
was  beginning  to  find  &vor  with  the  heiress. 
She  herself  wrote  to  us  of  his  many  amiable 
qualities,  of  his  assiduous  attentions  towards 
her  poor  father,  who,  from  his  post  habits  and 
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pursuits,  most  bitterly  felt  his  present  deplora- 
ble condition,  so  that,  when  the  final  news 
reached  us  of  her  princely  patronymic  being 
lost  for  eyer  in  the  commonplace  one  of 
"  Smith,^  we  were  not  much  astonished. 

After  this  event  our  correspondence  became 
irregular.  Our  wanderings,  vicissitudes,  and 
sorrows,  and  her  increasing  family,  accounted 
for  this ;  while  dear  Dame  Winny  had  so  much 
upon  her  hands,  so  many  calls  on  her  time  and 
attention,  that  writing,  which  had  always  been 
a  laborious  task  to  her,  now  became  an  almost 
impossible  one. 

Destiny,  however,  conducted  us  once  more 
to  Lewellyn's  home ;  and  at  the  period  of  our 
second  visit  to  Swan  Pool,  when  we  gained  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  gazed  down  on  the  val- 
ley beneath,  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  the 
summer-time  of  onrjirst  visit  had  come  again, 
only  that  the  summer  of  the  heart  had  depajrted, 
and  many  wintry  blasts  impressed  reality  too 
vividly  for  fancy  to  hold  its  sway.  All  was 
unchanged  without :  there  reposed  the  spark- 
ling lake,  over  which  Dasee  used  to  skim  in 
her  fairy  shallop,  the  ancient  trees,  the  moun- 
tains, the  old  house,  and  the  church  spire  ris- 
ing amidst  the  dark  foliage  ;  all  were  there  as 
in  the  days  of  yore !  As  we  passed  the  burial- 
ground  on  the  hillside,  an  mipulse  which  I 
could  not  resist  impelled  me  to  alight  and  to 
enter  the  sacred  precinct&abne.  Mow  many 
new  graves  there  were;  how  many  brilliant 
flowers  clustering  around  them,  as  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  illuminated  the  rainbow  tints ; 
thus  telling  of  glory  for  the  departed,  and 
whispering  hope  to  the  survivors,  seeming  to 
say,  ' '  I  shall  rise  again  to-morrow ;  the  flowers 
wUl  bloom  another  and  another  summer ;  and 
the  inmates  of  these  quiet  graves  are  not  dead, 
but  sleeping  I" 

I  was  aroused  from  a  deep  reverie  into  which 
I  had  &l]en  by  the  soft  sound  of  in&ncy's 
sweet  engaging  prattle ;  and  on  looking  up,  I 
saw  a  portly  lady  with  two  (sax  children  stand- 
ing beside  two  little  grassy  mounds,  and  answer- 
ing their  questions  in  an  earnest,  impressive, 
and  tender  manner.  That  voice — ^I  knew  it 
at  once  I  But  how  could  I  recognize  the  iden- 
tity of  the  sedate  and  portly  matron,  the  anxious 
nursing  mother,  and  the  wild,  giddy,  aerial 
sylph  of  the  mountain-side  ?  But  it  was  Dasee 
herself,  and  she  smiled  when  I  called  her 
"  Mrs,  Smith  ;*'  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eves  as  we  spoke  of  her  numerous  offspring : 
then  I  knew  oer  again ;  for  the  smile  was  we 
saucy  smile  of  yore,  and  the  eyes  wore  the 
same  touching  and  gentle  expression  which  so 
often  in  girlhood  had  given  promise  of  better 
thimn. 

The  litde  children  intently  watched  our 


movements ;  their  prattle  ceased ;  and  they 
looked  awed,  holding  by  their  mother's  hands 
with  trustful  love,  as  she  pointed  to  the  graves 
beside  her,  turning  towards  me  a  glance  which 
I  well  understood,  for  the  same  remembrance 
flashed  simultaneously  on  our  minds.  "  You 
do  not  forget;  ah!  I  see  you  do  not,"  she 
whispered,  "  those  thoughtless  words  once 
spoken  here,  when  I  heedlessly  exclaimed,  '*  I 
wish  that  I  too  had  a  grave  to  tend !''  Am  I 
not  answered?  For  here  sleeps  my  first-born, 
and  by  his  side  a  golden-haired  cherub  babe — 
a  second  Dasee!"  She  meekly  bowed  her 
head ;  and  silence  was  the  only  and  the  best 
sympathy  I  could  offer  as  we  slowly  approached 
the  old  gabled  house — ^the  beloved  home  of  her 
early  years,  the  scene  of  so  many  wild  exploits. 
I  have  said  that  without  all  remained  unchang- 
ed ;^  within,  the  same,  but  oh,  how  altered ! 

The  white-headed  squire  was  sently  led 
about,  not  by  his  daughter — ^she  nad  other 

Sressing  duties  to  attend  to — ^but  by  his  grand- 
aughter,  Winny  Smith ;  and  if  Winny  Smith's 
papa  had  been  fat  and  ruddy  on  our  former 
visit  to  Swan  Pool,  what  was  he  now/ — while 
of  his  hilarity  and  happiness  there  could  be  no 
doubt :  it  was  perfectly  heartfelt  and  decided. 
Dame  Winny,  too,  was  as  active,  as  kind,  as 
fidfi;etty,  and  talkative  as  ever ;  but  withered 
and  ^mninken,  and  slightly  deaf  (only  sti^My 
she  said ;)  going  about  wim  a  tall  silver-headed 
stick,  stumping  loudly  up  and  down  the  stairs 
and  passages,  ever  giving  warning  of  the  dear 
old  lady's  approach  unknown  to  herself. 

There  were  so  many  tiny  Smiths  running 
about,  that  it  seemed  imlikely  there  was  any 
real  danger  of  their  bemg  individually  spoiled 
by  grandpapa  or  Aunt  Winny.  We  observed 
that  they  all  wore  black  sashes,  and  that  Dasee 
also  was  attired  in  mourning,  thus  giving  notice 
of  a  recent  loss ;  we  found,  on  inauiry,  that 
she  had  not  long  buried  the  second  child  she 
had  lost :  her  eldest  bom,  a  promising  boy  of 
seven  years  old,  had  been  taken  from  her  a 
few  years  previously,  and  she  had  mourned  his 
loss  nearly  to  the  death ;  but  this  last  bereave- 
ment found  the  mother  calm  and  resigned, 
prepared  to  render  bask  the  priceless  treasure 
unto  Him  who  gave  it. 

Many  visits  in  company  together  Dasee  and 
myself  paid  to  the  burial-ground  on  the  hill- 
fflde,  witn  her  pretty  children  frolicking  around 
us ;  and  I  bebeve,  were  the  usual  tenor  of  our 
conversations  analysed,  and  the  pith  of  the 
matter  extracted,  the  condensation  would  be 
comprised  in  a.small  space,  the  following  quota* 
tion  of  a  few  words  amply  expressing  our  volu* 
minous  reminiscences — ''Experience  is  the 
best  of  schoolmasters,  only  the  school-fees  are 
heavy."  CTiambers*  Edinburgh  Jour. 
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No  part  of  the  world  appears  better  adapted 
than  the  wilds  of  Southern  Africa,  to  the  erratic 
and  adventurous  life  of  the  keen  and  daring 
sportsman,  or  of  the  real  lover  of  Nature  in  her 
most  pristine  and  unadorned  garb.  The  mild- 
ness and  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  this  part 
of  the  world — which  renders  the  wanderer  over 
its  boundless  ''karoos,"  vast,  ocean-like,  un- 
dulating prairies,  high  and  extensive  table-lands, 
or  amidst  the  recesses  of  its  dense  jungles — per- 
fectly independent  of  house  or  home ;  where  the 
shelter  of  his  waggon,  of  a  small  patrole-tent 
carried  on  a  sumpte^horse ;  of  his  Doatrcloak, 
or  even  that  of  the  '*  bush ;"  answering  every 
purpose  of  the  kind — generally  contribute  to 
render  a  roving,  gipsy  sort  of  life,  amidst  these 
wild  and  primitive  regions,  one  of  never-failing 
test  and  enjoyment. 

On  the  first  occupation  of  the  southernmost 
part  of  Africa  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  probably  no  region  of 
the  globe,  either  before  or  since,  ever  presented 
such  a  promising  field  for  the  votaries  of  the 
chase.  The  animal  creation-— bi^s,  fishes,  and 
beasts — still  unfettered  and  unawed  by  the  do- 
minion of  man,  not  only  in  vast  numbers  ovei^ 
ran  its  virgin  soil,  but  in  some  instances — as 
with  the  elephant  and  lion — ^by  their  numbers 
or  fierceness,  caused  the  savage  inhabitants  of 
the  land  to  fly  in  terror  before  them,  and  re- 
mained thus  in  undisputed  possession  of  their 
fiatvorite  haunts. 

The  western  coast,  from  Saldanha  Bay  to 
the  **  Cape  of  Storms,"  was,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  so  much  resorted  to  by  countless 
tribes  of  aquatic  birds,  that  the  atmosphere  was 
sometimes  literally  darkened  by  their  locust 
flights ;  whilst  every  creek  and  inlet  swarmed 
with  innumerable  quantities  of  the  finny  tribes. 
Huge  whales  then  gambolled  in  the  waters  of 
Table  Bay ;  ravenous  sharks  were  in  days  of 
yore,  as  at  the  present  time,  not  its  unfrequent 
visitors ;  the  sea-lion  sometimes  sported  his  un- 
gainly form  on  the  sands ;  and  Robben  Island 
was  thus  named  by  the  Dutch,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  seals  which  might  constantly, 
in  those  sood  old  times,  be  seen  badring  on  its 
bleak  and  barren  shores ;  whilst  Van  Riebeck, 
the  founder  of  the  settlement,  and  first  Gover- 
nor of  the  Cape,  quaintly  informs  us  in  his 
journal,  of  the  number  of  times  he  cast  the 
**  seine,"  and  of  the  immen?c  quantities  of  fish 
ho  thereby  procured  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
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disabled,  weary,  and  wave-worn  followers  of 
his  enterprising  expedition. 

Kolben  states  that,  even  in  his  day  (about 
1705,)  "  ostriches  were  so  numerous  in  the 
Cape  Countries,  that  a  man  can  hardly  walk  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  any  way  in  those  countries 
vrithout  seeing  one  or  more  of  these  birds;" 
and  the  same  author  bears  witness  to  the  abon- 
dance  of  large  game  in  the  immediate  vicinitj 
of  the  settlement. 

The  eland,  the  koudou,  and  many  other  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  are  said  in  those  days  to  have 
frequented  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain ;  and 
although  no  mention  is  made  of  the  giraffe  ; 
zebras  and  quaggas  (called  by  the  old  Dutch 
colonists  ''wild  horses")  were  occasional] j 
brought  in  by  their  Hottentot  allies.  The  wild 
buflyo  revelled,  almost  in  sight  of  the  *'  capi- 
tal," amidst  those  marshes  which  still  exist 
between  Constantia  and  Muisenberg ;  the  un- 
wieldy rhinoceros  wallowed  there,  to  his  heart's 
content  in  the  mire ;  troops  of  elephants  roamed 
unmolested  amidst  the  tall  forests  (long  since 
levelled  to  the  ground)  and  sedgy  swamps  of 
Hout  Bay ;  whilst  lions,  wolves,  and  tigers*  ■ 
are  described  to  have  been  in  such  numbers  as  ' 
to  become  a  subject  of  serious  annoyance  to 
Van  Riebeck,  who  complains  that  they  not  only  ' 
carried  off  cattle  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
sentinels,  but  that  on  some  occasions  they 
seemed  inclined  to  **  take  the  fort  by  storm."  . 
This  happened  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape ;  but  Kolben 
relates  that  in  his  time — ^more  than  half  a  cen-  > 
tury  after  the  above  occurrence — "  a  sentinel, 
standing  at  his  post  before  his  officers*  tent, 
was  knocked  down  by  a  lion,  and  carried  clean 
off" 

The  above  author,  after  adverting  to  the 
great  dexterity  displayed  by  the  Hottentots  of 
that  period  in  the  use  of  the  **  hassagaye"  and 
*' rackamstick,"  gives  the  following  aceoont, 
which  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  of  their 
mode  of  hunting : — 

'*  When  all  the  men  of  a  hraal  are  out  upon 
the  chase,  and  discover  a  wild  beast  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  strength,  and  fierceness,  they 
divide  themselves  into  several  parties,  and  en- 
deavor to  surround  the  beast,  which,  throng^ 


*  The  hyena  is,  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  generally  known  as  the  "  wolf."  In  like  man- 
ner, the  leopard  is  miscalled  a  **  tiger,*'  though  the 
latter  has  never  been  known  to  exist  in  that  conntiy. 
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their  nimblenesa  of  foot,  tliej  generally  do  very 
quickly;  thoagh  upon  the  Bight  of  such  dancer, 
the  beast,  of  whatsoever  kind,  always  betilces 
himself  to  all  his  shifts  and  to  all  his  heels. 

*'  When  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leopard  is  thas  en- 
compassed, they  attack  him  witn  hassagayes  and 
arrows.  With  flaming  eves  and  the  wildest  rage, 
the  creature  flies  npon  the  Hottentots  who  threw 
them.  He  is  nimble;  they  are  nimbler,  and 
avoid  him  with  astonishing  dexterity,  till  they 
are  relieved  by  others  of  the  ring,  who,  plying 
him  with  fresh  arrows  and  hassagayesy  bring  him 
in  all  his  fury  upon  themselves.  He  leaps 
towards  one,  so  quick,  and,  as  you  would  think, 
with  so  sure  a  paw,  that  ^ou  shudder  for  the 
fellow,  expecting  to  see  him  in  an  instant  torn 
all  to  pieces.  But  you  see  no  such  thing.  The 
fellow  in  danger  leaps  out  of  it  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  ana  the  beast  spends  all  his  rage  upon 
the  ground.  He  turns,  ana  leaps  towards  another, 
and  another,  and  another ;  but  still  in  vain.  The 
nimble  fellows  avoid  him  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  and  still  he  fighti  only  with  the  air.  All 
this  ume  the  arrows  and  has$agaye$  are  shower- 
ing upon  him  in  the  rear. 

^  He  grows  mad  with  pain ;  and,  leaping  from 
one  party  to  another  of  his  enemies,  and  tombling 
from  time  to  time  on  the  ground,  to  break  the  ar- 
rows and  hassagayes  that  are  fastened  in  him,  he 
foams,  yells,  and  roars  all  the  time  verv  terribly. 
There  Is  certainly  nothing  so  admirable  dT  the 
kind  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  the  activity 
and  address  of  the  Hottentots  on  these  occasions. 
On  one  side  they  escape  the  paws  of  the  beast 
with  incredible  dexterity,  and  on  the  other  relieve 
one  another  with  incredible  speed  and  resolution. 
The  Hottentots  engaging^  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leop- 
ard, &c.,  in  this  manner,  is  a  spectacle  that  cannot 
be  seen  without  the  highest  admiration  but  by 
such  as  are  more  stupid  than  some  have  repre- 
sented the  Hottentots.  If  the  beast  is  notauickly 
slain,  he  is  quickly  convinced  there  is  no  dealing 
with  so  nimble  an  enemv;  and  then  he  makes 
off  with  his  heels,  and  having  by  this  time  a  mul- 
titude perhaps  of  pcnsoned  arrows  and  hassaga" 
yes  npon  his  back,  the  Hottentots  let  him  go  very 
freely,  and  follow  him  at  a  little  distance.  The 
poison  quickly  seizes  him,  and  he  runs  not  fiur 
Defore  he  falls." 

With  all  their  dexterity  in  the  parsnits  of 
the  chase,  mich  was  the  natural  indolence  of 
the  saTage  inhabitants  of  the  Gape,  that  it  was 
only  when  roused  to  exertion  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  wild  beaste  on  their  folds,  or  ariven 
thereto  by  the  iinperioos  calls  of  hunger,  that 
they  ooold  be  brought  to  follow  up  the — ^to 
them — ^toilsome  occupation  of  hunting ;  for,  as 
Kolben  remarks,  '*  Although  very  fond  of 
Yenison,  the  Hottentote  are  still  more  fond  of 
their  ease ; "  thus  acconnling  for  the  abun- 
danee  of  game  of  every  description  found  in 
this  part  of  the  world  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Dnteh,  whose  fire-arms  had,  however,  the  ef- 
fect of  thinning  its  numbers,  much  more  efl^t- 
oally  than  either  the  poisoned  arrows,  rackam- 


sticks,  or  assegais  of  the  natives.  As  the 
white  man  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  building,  clearing,  and  cultivating,  in 
his  onward  progress,  its  former  sylvan  aeni- 
zens  either  fell  beneath  the  mighty  *•  roers  "  • 
of  the  invader,  or  fled  beyond  his  reach  across 
the  fiir  desert  "  karoos ; ''  till,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  western  provinces  of  the  Cape  be- 
came completely  denuded  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals of  the  chase ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  sportsman,  ambitious  of  beanng  off  **  No- 
mean  "  spoils,  is  fain  to  cross  the  Great  Orange 
River  to  the  north,  or  explore  the  forests  of 
Natal  towards  the  east,  ere  he  stand  a  chance 
of  encountering  the  lordly  lion,  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  or  hippopotamos. 

The  Kaffirs  of  more  recent  tiroes,  fully  as 
dexterous  in  the  chase  as  the  Hottentots  of 
old,  and  as  indefatigable  in  that  pursliit  as  the 
latter  were  supine,  have  to  the  eastward,  effect- 
ed what  the  boers  long  since  accompluhed  to- 
wards the  north,  in  the  extirpation  of  nearly 
every  description  of  game.  To  indulge,  there- 
fore, in  the  once-vaunted  field-sports  of  south- 
ern Africa,  their  votary  is  now  forced  to  tread 
in  the  far  footsteps  of  Harris  and  Methucn ; 
to  follow  in  their  more  recent  and  even  more 
remote  peregrinations,  those  of  Christie  and 
ArkwriAt;  t)r  of  that  daring  **  lion-slayer" 
— ^the  Hercules  and  Theseus  c?  Southern  Afri- 
ca— ^the  far-famed  and  adventurous  Gumming. 

A  shooting  expedition  into  the  interior,  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  great  distance 
to  be  gone  over,  together  with  the  slow  and 
cumbrous  mode  of  wagon  conveyance,  has  be- 
come, not  an  enterprise  of  days  and  weeks, 
but  an  undertaking  of  months  ;  and  one  more- 
over attended  with  great  trouble  and  expense. 

The  wagon,  destined  so  long  to  form  the 
home  of  the  aspiring  sportsman,  has,  like  a 
vessel  bound  for  a  distant  part  of  the  world, 
to  be  supplied  with  every  rcquisito  for  a 
twelve  month's  voyage ;  bedding,  liquors, 
stores,  lead,  powder,  and  shot,  are  to  be  laid  in ; 
spare  horses  and  oxen  in  great  numbers  must 
be  provided,  to  replace  losses  by  accidents, 
deatn,  and  other  contingencies ;  and  what  is 
more  difficult  to  procure  than  all,  a  certain 
number  of  native  attendants  are  absolutely 
requisite — ^men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
a  life  in  the  "  bush,"  and  whose  fidelity  may 
be,  moreover,  depended  on. 

Thus  prepared  for  his  expedition,  the  sport- 
ing or  exploring  traveller,  wnose  starting  phee 
is  usually  from  Graham's  Town,  on  the  east- 
em  frontier,  turns  his  back  on  civilization, 
and  plunges  into  the  wilderness ;  there  to  enter 
on  a  life  of  excitement  and  adventure,  though, 

*A  heavy  gun  of  great  calibre,  in  common  use 
amoDg  the  butch  boors  at  the  Cape. 
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it  must  not  be  concealed,  one  usually  attended 
mth  great  privations  and  discomfort. 

Such*  is  the  usual  mode  of  undertaking  a 
jonmej  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa ; 
and  though  Uie  **  trek  "  wagon  may  possess 
many  advanta^  where  celerity  is  no  object, 
it  strikes  me  that  one  of  ihese  distant  expedi- 
tions could  be  undertaken,  with  a  great  saving 
of  time,  and  consequently,  much  more  chance 
of  success,  were  the  traveller  unencumbered 
by  the  great  and  constant  drawback  of  wheel- 
ed carriages,  to  depend  entirely  on  horses  for 
the  transport  of  himself,  his  attendants,  and 
such  requisites  as  he  absolutely  required^ 

During  the  last  Kaffir  war,  we  nature  of  my 
duties  frequently  obliged  me  rapidly  to  travel 
considerable  distances  for  many  consecutive 
days;  and  these  long  journeys  were  always 
earily  accomplished  with  the  hiurdy  little  horses 
of  the  country,  than  which  no  animal  is  more 
enduring,  requires  less  care,  and  can  stand 
without  detriment  greater  privations  and  far 
tigne.  On  these  occasions,  my  usual  retinue 
consisted  of  a  mounted  Cape-corps  Orderly, 
to  serve  as  guide,  and  a  Hottentot  lad,  to 
lead  a  sumpter  horse,  carryine  a  small  water- 
proof patiole-tent  (weighing  about  twenty-five 
pounds)  and  a  change  of  linen,  together  with 
a  few  provisions.  Thus  equipped  and  attended, 
I  used  to  get  over  the  grouna,  when  requisite, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  and  fifty — ^nay,  even  on  a 
push,  sixty — smiles  a  day ;  and  this  (unless 
water  were  soaroe)  without  much  distress  either 
to  man  or  beast. 

The  constant  excitement  attending  such  a 
mode  of  life — ^particularly  when  in  an  enemy's 
coontiy,  and  that  enemy  a  most  wily  savage, 
to  gutfd  against  surprise  from  whom,  one 
must  be  ever  on  the  ^t  vive — ^is  of  a  nature 
so  stirring  as  not  to  be  eaoly  pictured  by  the 
quiet,  fireside  reader  at  home.  At  one  time 
cantering  gaily  forward  in  the  dewy  coobess 
of  the  young  mom,  on  a  fresh,  untired  horse, 
over  the  undulatine  and  verdant  prairies  of 
Kaffirland,  here  and  there,  park-like,  dotted 
with  bright  fiowering  shrubs  of  the  thorny  mi- 
mosa ;  now  anxiously  scannmg  the  smoke  as- 
cending from  an  enemy's  "  kraal,"*  ensconced 
in  the  deep  recesses  d  a  wooded  kloof;  then 
markinga  Kaffir's  **  spoor  "  on  the  soft,  moist, 
and  stoneless  path,  noting  the  stealthy  foot- 
steps of  the  jackall  or  hyaena,  returning  at 
break  of  day  from  his  midnight  feast,  or  the 
recent  track  of  a  herd  of  (proUbly  stolen^  cat- 
tle, whose  promss  may  have  Curbed  the 
dew-bespangled  grass,  and  so  betrayed  the  di- 
rection of  their  course. 

j  *  A  word  derived  from  the  South  American  tenn 
**  eorral/*  meaning  an  assemblaffe  of  native  huts,  and 
alao  applied  to  the  thorny  enclosure  in  whidi  they 

j  aecnre  their  cattle  for  the  night. 


Thus  did  we  oft  accomplish  the  earlier  part 
of  our  **  trek  ;"t  but  the  sun  now  rides  big^ 
in  the  bright,  unclouded  heavens ;  the  Hotten- 
tots look  anxiously  around  for  the  weU-known 
"  vlei ; "  X  but  alas !  on  reaching  the  long-ex- 
pected spot,  instead  of  the  wisfaed-for  water, 
ripplmg  under  tlie  breeze,  naught  presents  it- 
self to  our  aching  sight  save  a  brown,  cracked 
surface  of  dry  and  hSurdened  mud  I  The  paiit^ 
ing  steeds  have  alr^dy  gone  over  some  twen- 
ty or  thirtv  mUes  of  ground  :  heaving  flanks 
and  droopme  heads  now  bear  witness  to  their 
toU.  Mr.  Jacob,  (for  our  faithful  esquire  re- 
joices in  that  patriarchal  name),  looks  anxioos- 
ly  about,  scratches  his  woolly  head,  and  »p- 
peare  fairly  at  his  wit's  end.  "  Farley,"  the 
Cape<x>rp8  Orderly  (likewise  of  "Totty" 
breed)  proposes  to  off  saddle,  and  tiy  on  our 
nags  the  eflfect  of  half-an-hour's  graze.  Al- 
though they  refuse  to  feed,  they  instantly  roll 
on  the  grass,  and  appear  dience  to  imbibe  re- 
newed spirit  and  vigor.  "  Saddle  up !"  is  the 
word.  We  are  agun  on  horseback ;  but  ere 
we  can  raise  a  eanter,  the  spur  is  sadly  in  re> 
quest.  Mr.  Jacob's  horse  now  begins  to  sboir 
increaang  and  unequivocal  symptoms  of  die- 
tress :  he  is,  in  fact,  dead  beat,  and,  stumblbg 
at  every  step,  at  last  falls  upon  his  nose.  Ja- 
cob shoots  over  his  head,  out  is  on  his  legs 
again  in  a  second. 

"  Is  the  rifle  smashed?'' 

"No,  sar;  but  horse  never  can  cany  me 
more  hi ;  and  pack-horse  getting  '  shut  up', 
too." 

"Ton  must,  then,  just  walk,  and  drive 
them  on  before  you.  Farley,  how  far  are  we 
still  from  any  water?" 

The  fecility  with  which  the  Hottentot  can 
track  his  way  over  the  wildest  wastes,  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  deepest  bush,  by  tbe 
light  of  day,  or  durinr  the  darkness  of  nig^i, 
is  quite  proverbial,  and  amounts  to  a  sort  of 
natural  mstinct,  which  they  appear  to  possess 
in  common  with  some  of  the  brute  creation. 

Possessed  of  the  acutest  powera  of  yinon, 
the  smallest  land-mark  serves  him  as  an  uner- 
ring guide.  With  like  &cility  he  wiU,  for 
miles  and  miles,  track  the  '*  spoor"  or  footsteps 
of  either  man  or  beast :  place  him  once  on  the 
"  trail,"  and  no  bloodhound  can  follow  it  up 
more  accurately  by  scent,  than  the  Totty  wiu 
do  by  sight.  A  smgle  blade  of  grass  removed 
from  its  ori^nal  direction — ^the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  moisture  left  by  the  displaooneiit 
of  the  smallest  pebble — a  ruffled  1^  on  the 
bush — are  all  simcient  evidences  to  direot  him 
in  discovering  the  spoor ;  by  the  appearance  at 

t  A  colonial  tcnn.  To  "  trek"  (prononnoed  track) 
metni  to  tniTel. 

X  A  pool  of  water ;  generally  speaking,  formed  by 
tiierain. 
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which,  he  will  not  only  be  able  to  tell  whether 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  has  passed  within 
three  minutes  or  three  days,  but  likeinse 
whether  his  flight  has  been  precipitate  or  slow 
—  whether  he  has  moved  with  we  confidence 
of  starength,  or  that  dread  of  detection  insepa- 
rable from  fear,  weakness,  or  guilt. 

It  is  this  wondeTful  and  peculiar  facul^ 
wiuch  renders  the  services  of  the  Cape  Mount- 
ed Bifles,  composed  nearly  exclusively  of  Hot- 
tentots, so  invaluable  on  the  frontier,  in  trac- 
ing Kaffirs  and  stolen  cattle  across  the  border ; 
and  to  Gaptun ,  of  that  corps,  I  was  in- 
debted for  a  permanent  Orderly,  endowed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  with  diia  inherent 
quaUfication  of  his  race,  and  possessing,  more- 
over, the  useful  accomplishment  of  speaking 
veiT  tolerable  English.* 

Farley — the  man  in  question — appeared 
fiuniliar  with  every  inch  ofmund  we  taraversed 
together,  from  Graham's  Tx)wn  to  the  Buffido, 
from  the  Rsh  River  mouth  to  the  Wintorberg 
Mountains.  He  knew  every  path  through  the 
bush,  every  "drift"  across  the  rivers,  everv 
"  vlei,"  or  pool  of  water;  could  distinguish 
the  spoor  of  a  Kaffir  frt>m  that  of  a  Finsoe ; 
could  point  out  the  haunts  of  the  former,  now 
to  discover  or  avoid  them ;  in  short,  was  al- 
ways, during  my  erratic  career  in  Kaffirland, 
my  right-hand  man,  the  very  guidinff-staff  of 
my  footsteps,  until  drunkenness — the  besetting 
sin  of  the  Hottentot-— dashed  that  staff  to  the 
ground. 

"  Farley,  how  £ir  are  we  still  from  water  Y" 
asked  I,  whikt  Mr.  Jacob  was  wiping  the 
dust  off  his  horse's  knees. 

"  Perhaps,  sar,  we  find  in  two  hours,  or  two 
hours  and  a  half,  if  horses  don't '  shut  up ; ' 
but  vleis  all  dry :  must  go  to  river,  through 
the  bush. 

Through  the  Ghreat  Hsh  Biver  Bush,  along 
an  apparently  little-frequented  track,  with 
which  Farley,  however,  seemed  quite  familiar, 
we  accordingly  wend  our  weary  way ;  but  the 
dense  jungle  which  on  each  side  benders  the 
path,  whilst  depriving  us  of  the  refreshing 
breeze,  affords  no  protection  against  the  fierce 
ravs  of  the  African  summer  sun,  now  pouring 
all  its  vertical  heat  on  our  devoted  heads. 

There  is  something  unearthly  in  the  total 
absence  of  animal  life ;  in  the  hushed,  dreamy, 
and  death-like  silence  which  generally  per- 
vades the  verdant  wilderness  of  the  South 
African  "  bush,"  where  even  the  whispering 
breeze  finds  no  responrive  echo  amidst  the  un- 
bendmg  rigidity  of  ite  thorny  and  lichen-cover* 
ed  shrubs,  thickly  intermingled  as  they  are 


*The  Hottentots  lutro  entirelT  forgotten  the  lan- 
guage of  their  forefather!,  and  I)tttch  is  now  their 
Tcmaealar  idiom. 
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with  turgid,  succulent,  and  fantastic  foliage ; 
the  stunted  aloe  and  skeleton  euphorbia,  con- 
tending for  dominion  with  the  favorite  food  of 
the  elephant — the  pink-blossomed  "speck- 
boom,"  oft  covered  with  ivy  geranium,  and, 
like  shining  wax-work,  brightly  glistening, 
immoveable,  and  undrooping,  under  the  fieiy 
glance  of  the  noon-day  sun.  The  plaintive 
note  of  a  dove,  sometimes — ^but  rarely — 
breaks  on  the  stillness  around,  serving  but  to- 
add  to  the  melancholy  of  his  unbroken  and 
silent  solitude. 

Oft,  painfuUy  and  slowly,  did  we  thus  toil 
alon^  amidst  such  scenes,  time  apparently 
keepmg  pace  with  our  jaded  animau ;  and  in 
this  defenceless  stete,  incapable  of  either  resist- 
ance or  flight,  would  we  ever  and  anon  glance 
apprehensively  around,  when  the  slightest  rust- 
Hng  m  the  bush  led  us  next  second  to  expect 
the  war-cry  of  the  savage  or  the  whisdng  of  an 
aasegu. 

The  sun's  slanting  rays,  and  a  less  fiery 
heat,  now  betoken  the  decline  of  day.  We 
gradually  enter  a  deep  defile,  whose  abrupt 
and  rugged  sides,  thickly  clothed  with  eu- 
phorbias, red-blossomed  aloes — with  prickly 
cactus — and  milky,  snake-like  creeping  plante 
of  various  kinds — throw  a  grateful  shadow 
around  us.  Our  wearied  horses  suddenly  and 
instinctively  prick  their  ears,  and  simultane- 
ously quicken  their  pace. 

"  The  Biver,"  says  Farley,  m  a  whisper, 
"  runs  under  yon  '  krantz ;  'f  but  Kaffirs  may 
be  near,  so  must  keep  quiet." 

We  silently,  but  with  redoubled  speed, 
again  push  forward  on  our  course,  and  at  last 
reach,  as  we  hope,  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

AhiB  I  it  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  drie4  up 
from  long  want  of  rain,  ite  bed  presente  nought 
save  a  barren  and  rocky  ravine.  Sickened  at 
this  disheartening  nght,  I  turn  to  my  guide 
in  the  silence  of  despair.  His  brow,  however, 
is  unrufiled.  With  an  <  encouraging  agn,  he 
follows  the  former  course  of  the  river ;  and 
oh,  joyful  sight  I  m  ite  rugged  depths,  a  few 
dark,  deep,  shaded  pools  are  shortly  discover* 
ed,  Numbering  as  it  were,  throng  this  season 
of  universal  drought.  Gladdened  by  the  wel- 
come sight,  we  rush  on  in  eager  haste  towards 
the  spot,  and  disturb  by  our  approach  numbers 
of  fresh-water  turtle,  which  instantly  creep  for 
shelter  beneath  the  dark,  deep,  still,  and  sul- 
len waters;  whilst  a  lar^  guano  glides  oflf 
von  overhanging  withered  oranch,  from  which 
he  appeared  to  be  contemplating  his  reflected 
image  in  the  liquid  mirror  Wow.  With  diffi- 
culty we  restrain  our  horses  from  rushing  into 
theffulf;  but  their  heads  are  at  once  impa- 
'tienUy  immersed  nearly  to  the  eyes  in  the  re- 

t  Wooded  craig  or  cliff. 
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freshing  element.  Long  and  deeply  do  the j 
drink — breathe  for  a  second,  and  again  repeat 
the  draught.  Having '*  off-saddled  "  on  the 
grassy  margin  of  the  pool,  they  instantly  roll, 
are  next  ''knee-haltered,"  and  soon  content- 
edly browsing  the  green  herbage  around — for- 
tunately plentiful  near  this  favored  spot,  thickly 
shadowed  by  drooping  willows  and  feathery 
acacias,  from  whose  pendent  branches  the 
little  "  bayah "  bird  nangs  its  aerial  nest, 
which  waves  aloft  o'er  the  gorgeous  crown  IHy, 
and  beds  of  miniature,  palm-like  reeds. 

The  horses  being  thus  provided  for,  we  have 
now  leisure  to  attend  to  our  own  immediate 
wants.  Cooking  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  the 
light  of  a  fire  might  betray  us  to  any  straggling 
party  of  KafiKrs.  However,  our  wallets  con- 
tain abundance  of  biscuits  and  cold  meat ; 
these  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  a  keen  ap- 
petite, form  a  most  luxurious  repast,  which  is 
washed  down  with  the  contents  of  the  brandy- 
flask,  properly  diluted  with  water  from  the 
pool. 

Fat  aldermen  and  luxurious  cits !  such  a 
repast  in  the  '^  bush,"  earned  by  a  long  day  of 
toil  and  travel,  is,  to  the  weary  wanderer, 
worth  all  your  costly  banquets  and  civic  feasts. 

But  hark'!  what  strange,  unearthly  yells  sud- 
denly burst  forth  from  yon  covert  of  fantastic 
plants,  crowning  the  tall  gray  **  kraantz,"  now 
casting  its  darkening  shadows  o'er  the  scene  ! 
Under  the  impression  of  being  beset  either  by 
a  legion  of  nends,  or  a  host  of  Kaffirs,  the 
ready /ifle  is  instantly  grasped  ;  yet  the  "  Tot- 
ties"  show  no  symptom  of  alarm,  and  to  an 
inquiring  look,  Jacob  answers,  with  a  smile — 

'*  Only  bavians :  them  play  on  the  kraantz. 
Look,  sar !  there  go  de  bass,  de  vrouw,  and  all 
piccaninni"  (man,  wife,  and  children,)  adds 
he,  pointing  to  some  enormous  baboons,  gam- 
bolling, satyi^like,  along  a  bare,  precipitous 
ledge  of  overhanging  rook. 

The  barrel  is  raised — a  finger  itches  to  press 
the  trigger ;  but  prudence  and  a  sign  of  dis- 
approbation from  Farley,  avert  the  tempting 
shot..  The  brief  twilight  of  this  southern 
clime  has  already  waxed  into  complete  dark- 


ness. The  horses  are  secured  for  the  night ; 
and  now,  rolled  up  in  our  sheep  skins  or  Doat 
cloaks,  the  unerring  rifles  placed  in  readiness 
by  our  side,  with  our  saddles  for  a  pillow,  and 
protected  by  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  thick 
Dush,  we  gladly  consign  ourselves  to  rest. 
Slumber,  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  seldom  re- 

?uires  either  courtship  or  cusMons  of  down, 
[ours  have,  perchance,  fled  unheeded  in  unin- 
terrupted repose,  when  a  snort  and  a  shuffling 
noise  amongst  the  horses  startle  us  from  our 
rest,  and  proclaim  some  invisible,  but,  thoagh 
unseen,  evident  cause  of  alarm.  In  breathless 
suspense  we  listen  for  a  while,  when  suddenly 
the  cry  of  the  hyaena  bursts,  as  it  were  in 
mockery,  on  the  solemn  silence  of  the  SQ^ 
rounding  wastes.  Now  approaching,  now  re- 
ceding, it  is  at  last  lost  in  those  hushed,  name- 
less, and  indescribable  sounds  which  oft  float 
on  the  stillness  of  night,  amidst  the  otherwise 
unbroken  quietude  of  the  wilderness — soonds 
not  to  be  described,  and  only  understood 
by  such  as  may  have  experienced  their  sad, 
moumfal,  yet  abothing  mllody. 

The  period  of  sleep  has  now  passed  away, 
for  as  we  watch  the  stars  gliding  through  me 
blue  firmament  of  heaven,  one  by  one,  they 
gradually  melt  into  the  gray  mists  cf  early 
dawti.  We  spring  up  from  our  grassy  couch, 
shake  the  dew-drops  from  off  our  doaks,  a^e 
the  horses  a  scanty  feed  of  com,  then  "  nddlc 
up,"  and  start  again  in  quest  of  new  scenes, 
and  fresh  adventures. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  "life  in  the 
bush ; "  nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise,  if, 
amidst  the  comforts — though  rather  monoto- 
nous state  of  civilization — we  ever  recall  its 
recollections  with  pleasure,  not  unmingled 
with  regret,  that  such  a  stirring  existence  may 
perchance  never  again  fall  to  our  lot. 

Alas  I  when  Was  man  ever  philosopher 
enough  to  enjoy  with  gratitude  the  blessings  of 
the  present,  and  not  wish  for  a  chanse?  when 
will  he  be  satisfied  with  his  actual  fate,  nor 
sigh  for  what  is  not  within  his  grasp  ? — t^iwri- 
ing  Magazine, 


LIBRARY  STATISTICS, 


An  article  in  the  August  part  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London"  gives 
a  view  of  the  principal  public  libraries  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  united  States.  The  information 
conveyed  by  its  figures  is  curious  and  import 
tant ;    but  not  so,  we  think,  as  even  a  "  sub- 


ndiary  element"  (according  to  the  compiler's 
notion)  of  the  educational  -condition  of  the 
states  referred  to.  The  people  have  rarely  any- 
thing to  do,  at  least  in  a  direct  manner,  wi^ 
the  national  libraries ;  that  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, for  instance,  existing  solely  for  the  ben 
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efit  of  tKe  few  scores  of  litenoy  peiBons  in  Lon- 
don who  resort  to  it  In  like  manner,  the 
collections  of  pictures  in  the  houses  of  our  no- 
bility and  gentry  give  no  indication  of  the  state 
of  art  -among  the  people ;  although  the  degree 
of  liberality  with  which  these  guleries  are  ex- 
hibited may  influence  to  some  little  extent  the 
progress  of  popular  taste. 

England  is  not  famous  for  liberality  either 
in  literature  or  art.  We  debate  eagerly  about 
education,  and  yie  with  each  other  in  the  un- 
reserve of  our  confession  of  its  importance :  but 
after  all  there  is  more  cry  than  wool.  Knowl- 
edge is  admitted  to  be  a  great  and  universal 
good ;  but  we  guard  its  avenues  with  the  most 
jealous  restrictions.  Even  the  common  high- 
way of  the  alphabet  must  be  approached  only 
on  certain  onerous  conditions ;  and  the  libraries 
said  to  belong  to  the  nation  are  carefully  locked 
up  from  their  owners.  This  inconsistence  pre- 
vails less  upon  the  continent,  where,  generally 
speaking,  the  people  are  permitted  to  look  at 
the  monuments  they  have  reared,  and  the  col- 
lections of  art  they  have  made  and  to  read  the 
books  they  have  purchased.  All  the  national 
libraries  of  Paris,  for  instance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  Arsenal,  are  lending  libraries, 
and  so  likewise  are  those  of  Munidb,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Wolfenbuttel,  Milan, 
Naples,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  Parma. 
Besides  the  great  public  libraries  of  the  capital, 
there  are  public  libraries  of  considerable  extent 
in  most  of  the  large  provincial  towns  in  France, 
and  to  these  valuable  works  are  occasionally 
sent  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  In  our  own 
country  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort,  if  we  ex- 
clude a  few  favored  libraries ;  and  what  is  even 
the  favor  in  this  latter  case  but  the  liberty  of 
robbing  publishers  of  their  property?  For- 
tunately, the  public  as  individuals  does  that 
which  die  pubhc  in  its  corporate  capacity  makes 
a  point  of  neglecting.  Tnroughout  the  British 
Islands  there  are  hundreds  of  large  libraries 
supported  by  subscription,  and  from  these,  as 
well  as  from  libraries  of  lesser  size,  there  issue 
more  copious  streams  of  knowledge  than  are 

Soured  from  perhaps  all  the  great  national 
braries  of  Europe  put  together. 
Proceeding  to  the  statement  before  us,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  libraries  in  Europe, 
either  open  to  the  public  or  deriving  their  sup- 
port from  the  public,  is  383,  of  which  *'  107 
are  in  France,  41  in  the  Austrian  states  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  30  in 
the  Prussian  states,  28  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (including  Malta,)  17  in  Spain,  15  in 
the  Papal  states,  14  in  Belgium,  13  m  Swit- 
zerland, 12  in  the  Russian  empire,  11  in 
Bavaria,  9  in  Tuscany,  9  in  Sardinia,  8  in 
Sweden,    7  in  Naples,  7  in  Portugal,  5  in 


Holland,  5  in  Denmark,'  5  in  Saxony,  4  in 
Baden,  4  in  Hesse,  3  in  Wirtemberg,  and  3  in 
Hanover." 

The  magnitude  of  these  libraries  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  towns 
that  contain  them,  or  the  wealth  or  importance 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  In 
Great  Brittun  and  Ireland,  for  instance,  there 
are  43  volumes  to  every  100  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  that  contain  the  books,  while  in  Bussia 
there  are  80  to  every  100.  In  Spain,  to 
every  100  there  106;  **in  France,  125;  in 
the  Austrian  empire,  159 ;  in  the  Prussian 
states,  196 ;  in  Parma,  204 ;  in  Mecklenburg, 
238 ;  in  Hesse,  256 ;  in  the  Papal  states,  266 ; 
in  Nassau,  267 ;  in  Tuscany,  268 ;  in  Modena, 
333 ;  in  Switzerland,  340 ;  in  Bavaria,  347  ; 
in  Saxony,  379 ;  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  400 ;  in 
Denmark,  412  ;  in  Baden,  480 ;  in  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,  551 ;  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  660 ; 
in  Wirtemberg,  716 ;  in  Saxe-Weimar,  881 ; 
in  Hanover,  972 ;  in  Oldenburg,  1078 ;  and 
in  Brunswick,  2353  volumes.  These  are 
burious  proportions;  and  if  the  magnitude  of 
a  public  library  were  really  any  indication  of 
the  educational  condition  of  the  country,  we 
should  have  to  conclude  that  Bussia  was  twice, 
and  Brunswick  fifty-five  times,  better  educated 
than  England. 

If  we  restrict  our  view  to  the  libraries  in  the 
capitals^  we  find  our  own  place  still  lower  in 
the  scale.  London  has  only  20  volumes  to 
every  100  inhabitants,  while  Brussels  has 
100,  Petersburg  108,  Paris  143,  Madrid  153, 
Beriin  162,  Rome  306,  Copenhagen  465. 
Munich  750,  and  Weimar  803.  Thus  the 
little  city  of  Weimar  is  forty  times  better 
provided  with  books  than  the  great  Babylon 
of  the  modem  world. 

The  number  of  public  libraries  in  Europe 
exceeding  10,000  volumes  in  amount,  is  383, 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  all 
these  libraries  is  20,012,735.  The  following 
are  the  libraries,  with  the  number  of  their  vol- 
umes, in  the  capital  cities : — 

vols. 

1.  Paris  (1,)  National  Library,  -    -    -  800,000 

2.  Munich,  Royal  Library,-  -  -  -  600,000 
8.  Berlin,  Royal  Library,  -  -  -  -470,000 
4.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Library,  -  -  446,000 
6.  Copenhagen,  Royal  Libraij,  -    -    -410,000 

6.  London,  British  Museum  Library,-    350,000 

7.  Vienna,  Imperial  Library,    -    -    .  313,000 

8.  Dresden,  Roval  Library,    -    -    -    300,000 

9.  Madrid,  National  Library,    -    -    -  200,000 

10.  Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal  Library,-    -    200,000 

11.  Paris  (2,)  Arsenal  Library,  -    -    -  180,000 

12.  Stuttgard,  Royal  Library,  -    -    -    174,000 
18.  Milan,  Brera  Library, 170,000 

14.  Paris  (3,)  St.  Genevfeve  Library,  -    160,000 

15.  Darmstadt,  Grand-Ducal  Library,  -  150,000  [ 


160,000 

-  160,000 
138,600 

-  120,000 
100,000 

-  100,000 
100,000 

-  100,000 


16.  Florence,  Maxliabecchian,  -    - 

17.  Naples,  Royai  Library,    -    -    - 

18.  BnuBelfl,  Bioyal  Libranr,    -    - 

19.  Rome  (1,)  Casanate  Libraiy,    - 

20.  Ha^e,  Royal  Library,  -    -    - 

21.  Pans  (4,)  Macarine  Library,    - 

22.  Rome  (2,)  Vaticaa  Library,   - 

23.  Parma,  Ducal  Library,    -    -    - 

From  the  general  list  of  888  libraries,  we 
may  extract  toe  following  notice  of  libraries  in 
the  United  Kingdom : — ^The  British  Museum, 
as  above,  350,000;  Sion  CoUeee,  27,000; 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  20,000 ;  Marischal 
Colleee,  Aberdeen,  12,000 ;  Public  Librair, 
and  New  Public  Library,  Birmingham,  81,500 ; 
libraries  in  Cambridge,  230,000 ;  libraries  in 
Dublin,  139,000;  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
bor^,  160,000;  University  Library,  Edin- 
burgh, 96,000 ;  Library  of  Writers  to  the  Sig^ 
not,  50,000;  University  Library,  Glasgow, 
50,000 ;  Hunterian  Museum  Libraiy,  12,000 ; 
Cheetham  Library,  Manchester,  19,000 ;  Bod- 
leian Library,  O^ord,  218,000 ;  other  libraries 
in  Oxford,  153,000 ;  St.  Andrew's  University 
Library  (now  one  of  the  best  conducted  libra- 
ries in  Great  Britain,)  53,000. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are 
eighty-one  pubUc  Hbraries,  having  an  aggregate 
of  955,000  volumes,  a  third  of  which  are  in  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York. 

No  European  public  library  is  older  than 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  that 
of  Vienna  has  now  been  open  to  the  public 
since  the  year  1575.  The  National  Library 
of  Paris  was  founded  in  1595,  but  was  not  made 

Sublic  till  1737.  A  century  before  the  latter 
ate,  it  contained  about  17,000  volumes ;  and 
in  1775,  this  had  increased  to  150,000.  Then 
came  the  Revolution,  which  made  it  a  general 
receptacle  for  the  confiscated  libraries  of  the 
convents  and  private  individuals.     Some  of 


these,  it  is  true,  were  summaiily  disposed  of 
"  for  the  service  of  the  arsenals ;"  but  even  in 
this  case  the  librarians  had  nsoally  a  ri|^t  of 
selection ;  and  the  result  appears  in  the  &ci. 
that  this  magnificent  collectaon  numbers  to^ay 
at  least  800,000  volumes.  The  libraiy  of  the 
British  Museum  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1757,  with  40,000  volumes,  after  havmg  been 
founded  four  years.  In  1800,  it  contained 
about  65,000  volumes ;  in  1836,  240,000 ; 
and  at  present  it  contains,  as  is  stated,  350,000 
volumes.  The  increase  of  this  collection  k 
mainly  attributable  to  donations ;  one  half  of 
its  entire  contents  bavins  been  presented  or 
bequeathed.  The  Copemiagen  libraiy,  on  the 
contrary,  which  has  increased  in  the  space  of  a 
century  from  65,000  to  410,000  volumes,  has 
done  so  by  means  6[purcha§es  equally  liberal 
and  judicious.  410,000—374,000 ;  |Ffcl»w 
—donation;  Denmark — England.  What  a 
curious  parallel  I 

The  average  annual  sums  allotted  to  the 
support  of  the  four  chief  libraries  of  Paris  is 
£23,555 :  a  greatly  smaller  sum  having  suf- 
ficed, till  two  years  ago,  for  the  Kbrary  m  the 
British  Museum.  But  since  1846,  an  increase 
of  £10,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  has  been 
made  to  our  parliamentary  grant,  and  the  whole 
annual  sum  allotted  to  the  service  of  the  library 
is  now  £26,552.  We  may  thus  hope  to  see 
our  national  library  rise  into  a  consequence 
more  nearly  corresponding  than  hitherto  with 
the  greatness  of  the  country :  since  under  the 
operation  of  the  special  grant,  there  are  30,000 
volumes  added  every  year  to  the  collection. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  peojde 
generally,  we  cannot  but  object  to  the  practiee 
of  confining  grants  of  this  nature  to  London. 
What  is  paid  for  by  all  should,  in  justice,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Ohcunbers*  Edinburgh  Journal. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


Most  singular  views  are  pr^mulntted  in 
England  of  France  and  the  French  Kepublic 
— its  prospects,  its  progress,  and  its  existence. 
It  is  a  pitv,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  majority 
of  English  people  know  little  and  care  less 
about  Continental  matters.  Except  as  far  as 
their  pockets  are  concerned,  their  interest  is 
most  limited.  A  great  and  unexpected  catas- 
trophe, a  tremendous  struggle,  a  sudden  revo- 
lution, excites  their  wonder  and  attention, 
just  as  a  play,  a  tragedy,  an  exhibition  would. 


This  is  a  foult ;  for  we  have  arrived  at  a  great 
point  in  the  history  of  humanitv.  In  early 
ud  ignorant  ages,  when  men  Jk  icebainei 
neither  by  reason,  sense,  nor  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  rule  of  tyrants  was  necessary 
to  restrain  them.  This  rule  adopted  ftom  ne- 
cessity, of  itself,  by  its  iron  force  retarded  po- 
gross.  But  religion,  education,  civilisation, 
commerce,  trade,  all  rising  up,  and  pressing 
on  the  people  in  various  ways^repared  them 
for  a  better  state  of  things.     Kings  were  our- 
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tuled  of  the  power,  and  even,  as  in  England, 
restrained  wholly  from  action,  bj  a  compli- 
cated machinery,  existing  only  in  theory,  called 
constitntional  principles.  ^ 

The  natural  tendency  of  man,  as  he  advan- 
ces towards  perfection,  is  to  emancipate  himself 
from  rule,  and  govern  himself  In  England 
we  have  made  some  progress  in  this  way,  by 
rendering  the  monarcny  a  fiction,  and  by  cnr^ 
tailing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  as  enlighten- 
ment and  education  spread,  we  shall  approach 
even  nearer  to  democracy,  and  openly  invest 
with  rule,  the  only  body  possessed  of  divine 
right — the  people.  In  Continental  States  the 
progress  would  have  been  of  tlie  same  slow 
character,  had  the  monarchs  been  wise.  In 
1789,  in  France,  honest  ministers,  a  wise  ari»- 
tocTMy,  a  senable  king,  and  a  harmless  queen, 
would  have  saved  the  monarchy.  In  1830, 
none  but  a  bigoted  old  man,  strime  to  destroy 
^  semblance  of  liberty  existing  in  the  Charter, 
oould  have  roused  up  the  revolution  of  July. 
In  1848,  honest  ministei^,  a  kmg  disposed  to 
act  with  common  jusdee,  decency,  and  fairness, 
towards  the  people  who  had  ndsed  him  up, 
would  have  saved  the  dynasty.  Gradual  re- 
forms, granted  .yearly,  the  accustoming  of  the 
people  to  political  rights ;  the  giving  of  these 
to  tnem  by  insensible  degrees,  would  have  car- 
ried Louis  Philippe  to  the  grave,  and  perhaps 
transmitted  the  throne  to  one  of  his  sons.  The 
end  of  all  this  would  have  been  a  Republic. 
But  then  France  would  have  been  better  pre- 
pared for  it,  more  educated,  more  enlightened, 
more  used  to  political  existence.  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  all  gave  us 
specimens  of  the  bad  fidth,  dishonesty,  and 
folly  of  European  kings.  In  becoming  mon- 
archs of  a  land,  great  or  small,  the  fortunate 
individuals  whom  accident,  force,  or  violence, 
place  upon  a  throne,  contract  a  deep  debt  to 
^e  nation.  The  nation  gives  them  all — or, 
rather,  they  take  all — ^liMity,  property,  life, 
are  all  at  the  disposition  of  the  xin^,  in  every 
real  monarchy ;  and  the  least  the  kmg  can  do 
18  to  give  happiness,  contentment,  and  peace,  to 
the  people. 

Now  the  ruler  is  in  the  same  position 
as  a  trader.  He  borrows  or  buys  largely, 
perhaps  more  t^n  he  has  a  right  to,  but  as 
long  as  he  pays,  nobody  has  a  word  to  say.  Let 
him,  however,  fail  to  keep  his  promises,  and 
Hie  consequence  is  bankruptcy,  do  with  .kings. 
As  long  as  they  fulfil  their  engagements,  their 
creditors  are  patient  and  content.  Thus  in 
England,  where  the  debtor  and  creditor  account 
'is  not  altogether  disproportionate,  the  mon- 
archy remains  unshaken.  In  Europe  the  kings 
have  taken  all  and  given  nothing.     The  cred- 


itors have  stepped  in.  Revolution  is  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  kings. 

^ut  France,  forced  into  revolution  by  the 
folly,  incapacity,  and  selfishness  of  its  rulers, 
has  shown  the  world  a  rare  picture.  Despite 
all  the  calumnies  which  have  been  promul- 
gated, what  is  the  fiict?  The  people,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  have  selected  a  National 
Assembly,  moderate  in  the  extreme,  calm, 
prudent — whose  only  fiiult  is,  that  it  leans  too 
much  towards  old  theories,  ideas,  .and  princi- 
ples. The  wild  Socialists  are  in  a  wretched 
minority,  while  even  the  real  Republicans  are 
not  a  large  majority,  if  they  have  one  at  all. 
The  nation  is  giving  itself  a  form  of  goverfi- 
ment,  firm,  solid,  and  likely  to  be  durable. 
Commerce,  trade,  and  credit,  are,  it  is  true, 
slowly  risb^  from  prostration,  but  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  sudden  and  violent  change. 
One  &ct,  however,  is  certain,  trade  and  com- 
merce are  reviving.  The  Paris  shopkeepers 
cease  to  complain  so  virulently ;  their  occupa- 
tion is  not  gone,  and  there  are  symptoms 
of  the  winter  bringing  even  better  tnings. 
At  Lyons,  and  in  the  other  manu&cturing 
districts,  occupation  is  being  resumed ;  and  if 
expectation  from  England  has  dwindled  almost 
to  nothing,  it  is  because  we  will  no  longer 
give  credit  to  those  who  are  ,well  enough  dus- 
posed  to  buy. 

The  great  questions  of  the  month  have 
been  the  change  of  ministry  and  the  presiden- 
tial election. 

The  causes  of  the  change  of  ministry  is  evi- 
dent. Cavaignac  is  used  up.  The  Republicans 
of  the  old  school  hate  nim.  The  modem 
Republicans  distrust  him.  It  is  useless  de- 
nving  evidence.  Cavaignac,  as  Minister  of 
War^  allowed  the  June  insurrection  to  take 
place,  that  he  might  overthrow  Lamartine  and 
secure  his  office.  As  soon  as  this  became 
clear  as  noon-day,  Cavaignac  felt  that  his  elec- 
tion as  President  of  the  Republic  was  very 
problematical.  He  saw  that  not  one  solitary 
Republican  vote  would  be  given  to  him,  and 
he  determined  to  eain  other  supporters,  by 
courting  the  old  Whigs  a  centre  gauche.  Not 
wholly  to  break  with  tiie  Republicans,  he  kept 
the  men  of  the  National  in,  but  they  sup- 
port him  now  coldly.  The  Democratic  party 
IS  about  two  hundred  strong;  the  moderate 
Republicans  are  about  fifty  men;  leaving 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Carlists,  Conservatives, 
Royalists,  and  persons  converted  to  Republi- 
can principles  fiN>m  necesnty. 

Whatever  people  may  think  in  England, 
there  is  no  sane  man  in  all  France  who  believes 
any  form  of  government  possible  save  a  Re- 
public. I  never  heard  a  jiolitical  man  of  any 
party  who  did  not  frankly  say  this.     But 
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there  are  Tarious  kinds  of  republics.  The 
Oonversaiives  would  make  it  as  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  as  possible,  the  middle  classes 
as  bourgeois  as  they  conveniently  can,  the  dem- 
ocrats as  democratic. 

The  political  Boyalists,  such  men  as  La- 
rochejaquelin,  and  Berryer,  believe  no  more  in 
CarlLsm.  They  hope  for  it,  but  have  no  faith 
in  again  seeing  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  old  women,  the  little  red-heeled 
marquises,  the  powdered  wigs,  the  small  tea- 
tabled  politicians,  and  these  are  numerous, 
have,  of  course,  high  hopes,  but  they  are  not 
shared  by  the  eminent  and  sensible  men  of 
their  party. 

The  Orleanists  are  a  fraction. 

The  Bonapartists,  the  relics  of  the  empire, 
the  old  soldiers,  may  dream  of  an  empire 
again,  but  the  able  men  who  advise  Louis  Na- 
poleon, only  wish  to  see  him  President,  proud 
of  the  satisfaction  of  showing  to  Europe,  that 
crushed  his  uncle,  a  Napoleon,  President  of 
the  French  Republic. 

But  the  secret  of  all  men's  belief  in  the  Be- 
public,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  regard,  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  The  RepvhUcans  wiU  fight. 
Touch  their  new  Qommon wealth,  and  all  shades 
will  disappear.  Reforme  men,  National  men, 
Socialists,  Communists,  will  fly  to  arms  and 
struggle  against  the  imposition  of  an  iron 
despotism,  such  as  alone  would  keep  any 
monarch  two  years  upon  a  throne  ag»n  in  that 
country.  Let  France  steer  clear  of  European 
war,  and  ten  years  hence  fihe  will,  with  a  hap- 
py, contented  people,  a  comfortable  middle 
class,  and  a  grumbling,  but  half-persuaded  ar- 
istocracy, give  the  lie  to  her  detractors,  to  her 
calumniators,  and  to  all  false  prophets. 

But  the  presidential  election  is  the  great, 
important  question  of  the  day.  Before  our 
next  monthly  bulletin  reaches  the  public,  it 
will  probably  have  been  decided.  Already 
the  excitement  is  getting  up.  Before  the  day 
it  will  be  tremendous.  The  friends  of  the 
various  candidates  are  working  hard.  The 
claims  of  the  various  candidates  are  easily  stat- 
ed ;  they  are : — 


Louis  Napoleon, 
Lamartine, 
Cavaignac, 
Ledru  Kollin, 


Baspail, 
Cabet, 
Causffldiere, 
Louis  Blanc. 


it 


Louis  Napoleon  appears  at  present  to  have  the 
largest  amount  of  support.  He  has  with  him 
the  immense  prestige  of  Napoleon's  name. 
The  French  are  a  military  people,  vain-glori- 
ous in  the  extreme.  All  the  relics  of  the  Em- 
pire, all  the  old  soldiers,  all  the  young  ones 
who  like  their  trade,  will  support  him.  He 
will  have  vast  support  from  those  of  the  mid- 


dle classes,  who  dislike  the  Republic,  and  who 
hope  that  he  will,  by  another  18th  Bramaire, 
destroy  it.  But  his  great  support  will  be  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  population^ 
and  of  the  lower  grade  of  artisans.  They  be- 
lieve that,  because  his  name  is  Napoleon,  his 
election  must  produce  glorious  results.  They 
believe  that  he  will  make  a  splendid  EmDire. 
But  his  success  will  depend  upon  the  Carlists. 
This  body  had  originally  intended  to  vote  for 
Henri  Cfinq,  as  a  demonstration ;  but  they 
have  calculated  their  forces,  and  they  now 
know  that  the  result  would  be  ridiculous. 
They  have  therefore  decided  to  support  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  the  hope  that  his  incapacity,  in- 
experience, or  ambition,  may  drag  France  into 
a  portion  from  which  she  can  only  escape  by 
once  more  trying  monarchy.  Should,  however, 
the  Carlists  desert  him,  Loub  will  not  be 
elected 

Lamartine  retains  the  support  of  a  great 
many  enlightened  and  grate&l  Frenchmen. 
They  know  that  he,  by  his  mighty  eloquence, 
saved  Paris  from  the  red  flag;  that  he  r&> 
strained  the  revolutionary  desires  of  his  asso- 
ciates;  and  that  he  would,  as  pre^dent  of 
the  nation,  do  his  utmost  for  outward  peace, 
and  inward  tranquillity.  I  believe  he  will 
poll  a  large  number  of  votes. 

Cavaignac  will  meet  with  none  but  Conser- 
vative support.  People  begin  to  see  that  his 
ability  lies  in  silence  —  that  he  floats  with  the 
majority — that  he  is  a  clever,  ambitious  sol- 
dier. No  man,  not  a  Conservative  or  a  Roy- 
alist, has  now  in  France  any  sympathy  with 
him.  Nobody  knows  what  are  his  opinions. 
He  seems  a  Republican,  and  yet  all  ois  per- 
sonal antecedents  are  monarchical.  He  will 
not  be  high,  I  conceive,  on  the  poll. 

Ledru  RoUin,  a  man  much  calumniated,  bat 
who  would  be  less  abused  if  men  read  his 
speeches,  instead  of  taking  hearsay  for  granted, 
would  have  great  chances  were  Uie  democraftB 
united.  He  is  an  eloquent,  able  man,  a  Dan- 
ton  in  energy,  and  an  uncompromiang  Repub- 
lican. He  wants  a  cool  head  and  defined 
principles  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  The  work- 
ing men  will  support  him,  and  so  will  all  the 
Democrats  who  wish  the  success  of  a  man  of 
iron  energy.  People  say  that  he  is  not  honest, 
that  he  is  profligate.  But  where  is  the  evi- 
dence ?  Tne  Carlists  say  the  same  of  Lamar- 
tine. Had  I  my  choice,  Lamartine  would  be 
my  President,  but  Ledru  RoUin  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  either  Louis  Napoleon  or  Cavaignac 
Anything  is  better  than  a  reckless,  thought- 
less dreamer  of  imperial  glory,  or  than  a  solr 
dier.  Ledru  Rollin  President,  ruled  by  min- 
isters, supported  by  the  Legislature,  would 
ensure  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  without 
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introducing  one  inld  or  delusive  theory  into 
practice. 

The  weakness  of  Ledni  Bollin,  however, 
lies  in  the  support  which  Vill  be  given  to 
Baspail  by  the  Socialists,  to  Caussidiere  by 
the  mere  Bevolutionists,  and  to  Louis  Blanc 
bv  the  working  men  of  his  school,  while  even 
Cabet  will  have  votes.  Doubtless,  too,  hun- 
dreds of  other  local  candidates  will  have  a  few 
votes  wasted  on  them. 

A  month  will  show. 

The  raising  of  the  state  of  siege  is  an  agree- 
able announcement  to  make,  it  puts  us  in  a 
normal  state  here,  and  will  encourage  many 
persons  to  return  to  Paris.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  many  believe  that  Paris 
will  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay  this  winter. 
Preparations  are  making.  The  Presidential 
soirees  will,  of  course,  be  splendid. 


Kents  are  rising,  furniture  is  getting  dear, 
there  are  fewer  sales,  fewer  apartments  to  let. 
These  are  the  very  best  signs  which  could  exist 
in  Paris.  The  Bourse  shows  very  little  change. 
Gold  is  sixteen  francs  a  thousand,  and  abun- 
dant. Silver  is  a  drug,  and  scarce  anything 
can  now  be  got  by  changing  notes  into  specie. 

The  Presidential  fever  once  allayed,  the 
provisional  state  will  be  at  an  end,  and  then 
alone  can  the  new  democratic  institutions  of 
France  be  judged.  They  must,  of  coarse,  have 
a  long  trial  before  they  can  be  rightly  appreci- 
ated. But  while  the  provisoire  exists,  we 
must  condemn  and  lament  the  results  of  Revo- 
lution ;  but  the  results  of  democracy  we  only 
know  as  yet  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
we  can  but  form  a  favorable  opinion. 

Taifs  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


A  VISIT  TO  SANTONA. 


▲  K     ADVBMTUnB     OF     THB    LATB    WAB. 

<*  What  a  bore  these  old  Peninsular  Fellows  are."— Fotui^  Soldier  of  1848. 


In  the  year  1813, 1  was  stationed  at  Santan- 
der  (St.  Andero)  in  Spain.  It  was  a  great 
dep6t  for  the  supply  of  the  army  then  concen- 
in^ed  upon  the  Bayonne  frontier  of  France. 
Santander  derived  its  supplies  from  Bclem, 
near  Lbbon.  They  were  sent  round  in  fleets 
of  victuallers,  and  received  into  store  at  San- 
tander, from  whence  they  were  forwarded 
weekly  in  small  convoys  of  live  or  six  vessels  to 
Passages  and  St  Jean  de  Leez.  About  six 
leagues  distant  from  Santander,  and  in  the  direct 
route  to  Passages,  was  situated  the  harbor  of 
Santona,  where  was  still,  although  in  the  rear 
of  the  British  army,  a  French  garrison  of  about 
three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
(General  Charles  Lameth.  The  harbors  of  San- 
tander and  Santona  were,  as  I  have  said,  about 
six  leagues  apart,  but  the  entrance  to  them  was 
not  very  dissimilar.  The  eye  of  a  master  of  a 
victualler  as  regarded  foreign  ports  was  not,  at 
the  time  I  describe,  of  the  most  accurately 
practised  description,  neither  were  there  then 
any  temperance  ships ;  it  will  not,  therefore, 
be  a  matter  of  mat  surprise  that  a  skipper, 
after  a  voyage  from  Belem,  should,  on  a  hazy 
morning,  mistake  the  one  port  for  the  other ; 
and  so,  in  fact,  one  very  clever  skipper  did. 
Confidently,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Santona 
for  that  of  Santander,  and  with  a  full  cargo  of 


barley f  the  clothing  of  five  regiments,  innumer^ 
able  packages  of  private  baggage,  and  a  lot  of 
passengers,  triumphantly  brought  his  good  ship 
to  an  anchor  in  tne  lion's  mouth  ! 

No  sooner  was  the  Eliza,  John  Brown,  mas- 
ter, safely  moored,  than  she  was  boarded  by  a 
boat  full  of  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth ;  their 
bright  barrels  and  bayonets  glittering  in  the 
sun .  John  Brown  laughed — ^laughed  long  and 
loud,  and  Wilkins  the  mate  laushed  too. 

"  I  say,  Wilkins,"  says  the  skipper,  "  what 
the  d — ^1  do  these  Spaniards  take  us  for?  I 
suppose  they  think  we  are  smugglers.  This 
here  bit  of  paper,  however,"  holding  out  his 
bill  of  lading,  "when  they  see  it,  will  soon 
spoil  their  fun,  and  show  them  that  they  got 
no  prize  in  us.  How  the  Commissary  mil 
laugh,  when  I  goes  ashore  by  and  bye,  and 
tells 'un  all  about  it ! " 

The  French  officer  in  command  of  the  board- 
ing party  had  by  this  time  quietly  taken  pos- 
session of  the  vessel's  deck,  and  advancing 
towards  the  skipper,  hat  in  hand,  with  a  truly 
French  shrug  oi  the  shoulders,  and  ironical 
smile,  most  politely  welcomed  him  to  Santona, 
observing  that  Mon  (}eneral  was  so  delighted 
at  the  confiding  manner  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered the  harbor,  that  he  had  ordered  him  to 
escort  him  immediately  to  head  quarters  to 
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breakfast,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  wonld 
avoir  la  bont^,  first  to  put  on  his  coat  and  put 
the  ship's  papers  in  his  pocket,  and  get  into  nis 
boat  which  was  alongnde,  and  accompany  him ; 
addinff,  with  another  smile  more  gracious  if 

riilue  than  the  first,  that  his  vaisseau  would 
safe  in  his  absence,  and  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  her  where  he  left  her,  as  he  intend- 
ed leaving  a  sous  officier  and  garde  on  board 
for  her  special  protection.  The  French  officer 
concluded  this  address  with  one  of  his  polite 
bows. 

Poor  John  Brown,  who  had  been  rubUng 
his  eyes  during  the  whole  of  the  French  officer's 
speech,  was,  at  its  conclusion,  most  thoroughly 
wide  awake.  His  first  exclamaiion  of  surprise 
and  dismaywas  ejaculated  in  the  usual  nautical 
fashion.  He  next  looked  at  the  French  "  bag- 
eonets''  as  he  called  them,  and  then  addressed 
tne  mate. 

"  Why,  here 's  a  pretty  go,  Wilkins,"  said 
he;  "who  can  tell  them  Spaniards  from 
Frenchmen  ?  They  're  all  of  one  breed,  that 's 
my  notion :  and  their  harbors  all  alike." 

'^  It 's  no  &ult  of  mine,  our  coming  in  here. 
The  harbors  be  as  like  as  two  peas,  and  nobody 
cQuld  have  knowed  one  from  the  other.  I  'm 
quite  floored,"  answered  Wilkins,  "regular." 

The  lively  French  officer  enjoyed  this  scene 
amazingly,  but  he  had  had  enough  of  it ;  and 
he  too  had  been  invited  to  breakfast  at  head 
quarters.  Moreover,  excitement  and  salt  water 
had  made  him  rather  peckish,  so  tapping  the 
skipper  on  the  shoulder,  he  repeatea  his  re- 
quest that  he  would  put  on  his  coat  and  get 
ready  to  be  off.  The  General  will  be  waiting 
for  us,  he  added,  and  you  don 't  know  how 
glad  he  will  be  to  see  you.  Come,  make  haste. 
Wilkins,  who  was  standing  by,  remarked  **  that 
this  was  a  nilly  willy  sort  of  affiiir,  so  he  'd  best 
not  for  to  stand  a  shilly  shallying  with  the 
Frenchman  any  longer,  but  be  off,  advising 
him,  in  an  under  tone,  to  "  put  on  his  best 
coat  and  two  best  shirts,  you  knows,"  says  he, 
"cause  why." 

Thus  counselled,  the  captain  quietly  bobbed 
his  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  stepped  into  the 
Frenchman's  boat,  which,  propelled  by  eight 
gallant  hands,  soon  reachea  the  shore. 

On  landing,  our  skipper's  ideas  were  some- 
what astounded  at  the  appearance  of  soire  three 
thousand  troops  assembled  to  greet  his  debark- 
ation. Hosts  of  armed  men  crowded  around 
him,  but  their  perfect  good  humor  was  unmis- 
takable. Those  who  did  not,  from  politeness, 
indulge  in  peals  of  loud  laughter,  were  most 
assuredly  on  the  very  broadest  grin ;  others  less 
circumspect,  shouted  out  welcomes  to  the  cap- 
tain at  the  very  tops  of  their  voices ;  and  all 
seemed  to  form  one  scene  of  mhrth  and  fun. 


Thus  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  invineiUes, 
now  jeopardized  in  the  blockaded  fortress  of 
Santona,  did  the  welcome  but  involuntary  in- 
troducer of  barley  (bread)  approach  the  bead 
Quarters  of  the  hosmteble  and  gallant  General 
Iharles  Lameth.  The  house  wluch  Charles 
Lameth  had  selected  for  his  head  quaiten  was 
of  a  very  unpretending  appearance.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  ordinary  remdenoe  of  a  Saatooa 
merchant;  one  of  those  well  known  throng 
Spain  as  an  up-stairs  house.  The  basement 
comprised  stables,  from  which  an  outside  flight 
of  stone  steps  ascended  to  an  open  balcony, 
.within  which,  was  a  salon,  from  whence 
branched  various  minor  apartmento  used  as  bed- 
room and  offices. 

As  our  skipper's  approach  became  known  to 
Mon  General  by  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  sddieiy, 
he  moved  out  of  the  salon,  wh^re  breakfiist 
awaited  his  guesto'  arrival,  to  the  balcony; 
and  there,  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  took 
up  his  position  to  receive  our  hero,  John  Brown. 

Charles  Sameth  was  a  man  of  mild  and 
gentlemanly  manner,  quiet  of  speech,  beneTo- 
lent  and  humane  in  disposition.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  outward  appearance  of  the  dash 
or  ferocity  of  his  countrymen ;  he  wore  no  enor- 
mous moustachios,  nor  were  bis  spurs  half  a 
yard  long.  He  was  habited  in  the  chaste  un- 
dress of  a  French  General  Officer.  As  Skipper 
Brown  would  have  described  him,  he  was 
simply  rigged  in  a  blue  coat  with  a  giDge^ 
bread-like  sticking-up  collar  and  eufl&.  Had 
a'  bit  of  a  spit-like  toasting-fork  hanging  over 
his  larboard-quarter,  and  with  a  bi^  cocked  hat, 
bordered  all  round  with  some  3 — d  foolish 
Frenchified  cocks'  tail  feathers  upon  his  head. 

He  had  resided,  when  an  emigrant,  many 
years  in  England,  and  was  familiar  both  with 
the  language  and  customs.  When,  therefore, 
Mon  General  advanced  to  meet  Le  Capitaine 
Brown,  welcoming  him  to  his  house  in  plain 
English,  and  oflfering  him  his  hand  after  the 
most  approved  English  &shion,  John  Brown 
felt  himself  at  once  quite  at  hdtne,  and  forth- 
with extending  his  dexter  "  fin,"  delightedly 
grasped  the  General's  fist,  giving  it  a  prolonged, 
and  right  good  seamanly  hearty  shake. 

"Captem  Brown,"  said  the  General,  "I 
am  very  sorry  on  your  account,  for  the  mistake 
which  you  have  made  in  entering  our  port  Ibr 
that  of  Santander,  and  I  hope  you  are  insured. 
You  have,  however,  unwillingly  rendered  me 
a  most  iroportent  service.  I  suppose  you  know 
by  this  time  that  we  are  closely  invested  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  nearly  starved.  Nothing 
could  nave  been  more  providential  than  yow 
arrival  with  barley.  It  will  enable  us  to  main- 
tain this  garrison  for  the  next  six  months ;  we 
were  getting  quite  out  of  bread,  nothing  could 
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pasB  the  Spaniards  by  laad,  and  as  a  nautical 
man,  you  may  pretty  well  guess,  with  so  many 
of  your  man-of-war  cruisers  on  and  off  the  coast, 
wluit  little  chance  we  had  of  receiving  supplies 
firom  Bayonne  by  sea.     I  am  not  much  sur- 

Eriaed  at  your  having  paid  us  this  visit,  for  I 
ave  oftentimes  seen  vessels,  which  I  know  to 
be  victuallers,  arrive  off  Santander  unaccom- 
panied by  any  diip  of  war.  Now,  it  is  very 
possible  in  bad  or  misty  weather,  to  mistake 
the  one  port  for  the  ouier,  and  I  have  often 
thought  toat  if  convoy  for  defence  was  consid- 
ered to  be  unnecessary,  yet,  were  it  merely  to 
avoid  ihe  casualty  which  has  now  occurred 
to  yourself,  it  was  not  prudent  to  allow  any 
provision  ship  to  make  the  voyage  from  Lisbon 
to  Santander  without  one.  It  is  true  you  have 
many  shins  of  war  in  the  harbor  of  Santander, 
and  the  httle  Ly — a  watches  that  of  Santona ; 
but  where  was  she  this  morning,  when  you 
came  in  ?  Moreover,  I  too  have  a  Httle  man- 
ofwar,  a  privateer,  in  this  harbor,  which  con- 
trives occasionally  to  slip  in  and  out,  in  despite 
of  the  vigilance  oif  your  cruisers ;  and  it  is  not 
quite  a  month  ago  that  she  got  almost  alongside 
of  a  lofty  blue-sided  brig  standing  towards 
Santander ;  aye,  and  would  have  captured  her 
too,  had  not  Uie  captain's  brandy  fiulen  short, 
80  that  he  could  not  induce  the  crew  to  board.'' 

John  Brown  appeared  to  listen  attentively 
to  all  ihe  General  said.  He  knew,  by  sad  ex- 
perience, how  very  easy  it  was  to  get  into  the 
harbor  of  Santona  instead  of  that  of  Santander, 
but  he  was  all  the-  while  thinking  how  very 
different  it  might  be  for  him  to  get  out  of  it. 
When  the  General  spoke  of  the  big  blue-sided 
ship,  which  his  privateer  did  not  take,  John 
thought  how  uncommonly  blue  he  should  look 
if  ever  he  had  the  good  luck  to  come  across  his 
owners  again ;  and  what  a  big  fool  he  had  been 
to  get  into  such  a  mess. 

John,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  a  fool, 
but  OD  the  contraiy,  a  plain,  sensible,  honest, 
straightforward  seaman.  He  found  he  had  got 
into  a  difficulty,  and  determined,  fbrthvrith,  to 
do  his  best  to  get  out  of  it.  Observing  the 
Oenend  to  pause,  he  at  once  said, 

"  Sir,  your  honor  has  received  me  like  a 
gentleman,  and  I  am  not  afeared  but  that  your 
honor  wUl  treat  me  throughout  this  unfortunate 
afiir  as  such.  I  have  fiulen  into  a  trap,  as  it 
were,  and  lost  my  ship.  That  is  to  me  a  great 
misfortune.  My  coming  in  here,  your  honor 
says,  has  been  a  god-send  to  you,  seeing  that 
your  garrison  was  hard  up  for  bread ;  worse 
luck,  as  your  honor  must  know,  that  for  me, 
for  having  relieved  you.  However,  as  I  was 
agoing  to  say,  that  can 't  be  helped  now,  'cause 
'tis  done.  But  your  honor,  the  Eliza  isn't  a 
maiH»f-war,  nor  be  we  fighting  men ;  so  I  do 


expect  that  your  honor  won 't  make  prisoners 
of  such  a  harmless-like  set  of  merchant  seamen 
as  we  be ;  but  like  your  honor's  self,  allow  us 
to  be  at  liberty  to  go  a-foot  to  Santander,  and 
to  take  our  httle  private  kits  with  us.  I  '11 
promise  your  honor  we  '11  find  our  way  into  our 
ri^t  beHh  this  time,  and  no  mistake.  Our 
passengers,  too,  your  honor,  be  but  a  poor  lot, 
not  worth  your  honor's  feeding,  seeing  as  how 
you  be  upon  short  allowance.  They  be  only 
officers'  servants  in  charge  of  their  masters' 
baggage.  But  I  'd  forgot,  there  be  one  lady 
passenger,  a  regular  topper,  your  honor,  too, 
an  Iri^  lady,  die  wife  of  a  medico,  as  they 
calls  them  doctors.  She  w€u  a  going  to  join  her 
husband  at  Santander." 

The  skipper's  pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  copartners  in  durance,  was  here 
brought  to  a  stand  still  by  the  sudden  startine 
of  the  Oeneral,  whose  countenance  depicted 
rather  a  ludicrous  oonjumble  of  astonishment, 
annoyance,  and  disbelief.  The  thread  of  John's 
discourse  was  broken ;  he  was  put  out,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  Perceiving  this,  the 
General,  resummg  his  usually  quiet  demeanor, 
replied — 

"  Captain  Brown,  your  case  is  very  peculiar ; 
you  did  not  enter  Santona  with  any  hostile  in- 
tent, nevertheless  your  ship  and  cargo  are  prize 
to  this  garrison,  and  your  crew,  your  passen- 
gers, and  yourself,  whether  fighting  men  or  not, 
are  prisoners  of  war.  Such  is  the  law,  and 
such  the  usage  of  nations.  Had  your  ship  been 
captured  at  sea,  by  my  privateer,  you  would 
all,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  sent  to  France, 
trophies ;  but  as  you  came  amongst  us  unpre- 
tendingly, and  confidingly,  and  moreover 
broueht  us  hread  in  the  time  of  our  need,  why, 
I  believe  we  must  act  liberally  towards  you  and 
yours,  and  allow  you  to  proved,  without  fur- 
ther let  or  hindrance,  to  your  originally  intended 
port  of  Santander ;  merely  requiring  from  you, 
upon  your  honor,  that  you  do  not  serve  hos- 
tilely  against  France  for  the  usual  period  of 
one  year  and  one  day,  excepting  sooner  re^- 
larly  exchanged.  You  may  qmt  Santona  to- 
morrow," added  the  Oeneral.  "  To^ay  I  will 
send  an  express  to  the  Commandant  at  Santanr 
der  and  inform  him  I  have  in  Santona,  a 
lady  prisoner  of  war  I  Now  let  us  get  our 
breaktast." 

John  Brown  acknowledged  in  grateful  and 
respectful  terms,  the  Oeneral's  kindness  and 
readily  nromised  "Parole  d'honneur,"  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  staff,  foithfully  to  observe 
the  terms  upon  which  their  liberation  was  re- 
corded. The  events  of  the  morning  had  not 
taken  away  John's  appetite,  and  now  that  his 
dismal  foreboding  of  '*  verdun"  and  a  French 
prison  were  dispelled,  he  foH  fully  disposed 
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to  do  jastice  to  the  Gleneral's  repeated  provoke 
"  to  sit  down  and  fall  to." 

John,  although  hungry,  had  squeamishly  de- 
termined to  feed  but  sparingly,  seeing  that  he 
was  invited  to  a  mess  upon  short  allowance,  a 
sort  of  six  upon  four  as  it  were.  He  was  rather 
astonished,  therefore,  when  the  covers  were  re- 
moved from  the  dishes,  to  see  under  them, 
instead  of  **  frogs  and  snails"  and  other  such 
like  French  frivolities,  rounds  of  buttered  toast, 
eggs,  and  what  appeared  to  him,  an  unmistak- 
able beef-steak  of  ample  dimensions.  These 
solids  were  moreover  accompanied  with  excel- 
lent coffee,  the  eintire  "  spread"  being  flanked 
by  Black  Bottles  "du  Yin"  et  "d'Bau  de 
Vie. "  The  party  assembled  were  Mon  Greneral , 
and  his  two  aides,  and  the  Major  who  took 
possession  of  the  Eliza,  and  Captain  Brown. 
They  were  all  in  high  good  humor — ^the  Gen- 
eral had  received  a  most  unlooked  for  rescue 
from  quasi  starvation,  and  the  Captain  had 
escaped  the  anticipated  horrors  of  a  French 
prison — each  had  assisted  the  other.  The  break- 
fast passed  off  merrily,  more  so,  possibly,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  officers,  than  was  altogether 
consistent  with  their  universallv  acknowledged 
national  urbanity,  for  their  forbearance  had 
been  sorely  tried  by  the  skipper's  thrice  re- 
peated attack  on  the  "bif-tak,"  (horseflesh) 
than  which  he  has  often  emphatically  declared, 
nothing  could  be  more  delicious,  the  brandy 
too,  with  which  he  washed  his  sundry  helpings 
down,  he  likewise  said  was  excellent.  The 
preliminary  business  of  the  day  was,  however, 
after  a  rather  unusually  prolonged  sit,  brought 
to  a  close.  The  General  gave  the  signal  for  a 
move,  the  rest  of  the  party  rose,  and  all,  as  is 
usual  in  Spain  after  a  meal,  repaired  to  the 
balcony. 

**  Gentlemen,"  then  said  the  Greneral,  **  wo 
will  now  if  you  please  proceed  to  action.  Be  it 
youraflair,"  he  continued,  "  Major,  to  return 
on  board  the  prize  and  disembark  her  crew  and 
passengers.  A  house  has  been  provided  for 
their  reception  adjoining  the  landing  place, 
where  Captain  Brown,  he  added,  turning 
toward  the  skipper,  "  will  perhaps  do  me  the 
&vor  to  hoist  his  flag.  Alexander,"  said  the 
General,  addressing  one  of  his  aides,  "  do  you 
man  the  barge  and  convey  my  lady  prisoner  of 
war  to  the  Quintana  of  the  Senhora  Donne 
Margarita.  Boisson,"  said  he  to  his  other 
aide,  **  look  out  for  a  Spaniard  who  can  be 
^^^  *o  convey  a  despateh  to  Santonder." 

These  orders  were  all  carried  out  with  the 
promptness  so  familiar  to  military  men ;  each, 
as  he  received  his  instructions,  disappeared, 
leaving  at  length  the  General  alone  to  indite 

^  ^     St^^'  ^®'  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^  required  a 
^  tmstworthy^essenger,  to  the  commandant  of 


Santender.  He  informed  him  of  CapUdn 
Brown's  involuntary  visit  to  Santona,  and  of 
his  having  liberated  the  prisoners  on  puole, 
requesting  that  a  transport  might  forthwith  be 
despatehed  from  Santander  for  the  convcjanee 
of  their  baggage.  Made  known  his  having  a 
lady  prisoner  at  his  head  quarters,  and  his  in- 
tention of  unconditionally  surrendering  her  to 
her  husband,  who  he  most  politely  hoped 
would  lose  no  time  in  payine  him  a  visit.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  of  opinion 
Marshal  Soult  would  permit  him  to  restore  the 
military  clothing  and  baggage  found  on  board 
the  Eliza,  upon  his  receiving  money  equiva- 
lent for  it,  snould  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  bo  desirous  of  redeeming  it,  and  that 
with  a  view  to  faciliate  such  an  arrangement, 
he  enclosed  a  report  of  the  capture  (open)  to 
the  Marshal,  which  as  he  himself  had  no  means 
of  transmitting  it,  he  would  request  might  be 
sent  to  the  British  head  quarters  for  delivery, 
through  the  medium  of  a  flag  of  truce  in  the 
usual  manner.  This  despatch  ended,  and  the 
messenger  being  provided,  was  forthwith  seal- 
ed, and  sent  off  to  its  destination. 

The  General  now  expressed  his  intention  of 
inspecting  Captain  Brown's  quarters.  "  He 
will,  by  this  time,"  said  he,  **  have  established 
himself  on  shore.  The  commissaire  has  been 
directed  to  take  care  of  his  men,  but  we  must 
send  the  Captain  a  few  bottles  of  brandy,  and 
some  wine  for  his  own  use.  Sailors  are  most 
amusing  fellows,  and  you  will,  I  promise  you, 
be  greatly  diverted  by  this  visit." 

Thus  confubing,  they  strolled  towards  the 
beach,  and  soon  caught  sight  of  the  skipper's 
fla^,  which  he,  having  few  figurative  notions, 
had  literally,  as  he  conceived,  hoisted  at  the 
General's  request. 

"  Mon  Dieu,"  exclaimed  the  aide,  rather 
nervously.  **  Qu'  est  ce  que  je  vois?  Voyez 
vous,  Mon  General,  le  Pavilion  Anglais  flot- 
tent  au  dessus  de  cette  maison  la  bas !  Qu'est 
ce  qu'  importe  ga?" 

Mon  General  did  look,  and  Mon  General 
saw,  and  no  mistake,  an  English  flag  waving 
over  the  top  of  a  house,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  water  »de,  but  he  was  not  at  aU 
alarmed  at  the  discovery.  His  experienced 
eye  at  once  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  war- 
like flag  of  Great  Britain,  which  for  a  thousand 
years  had  braved  the  '*  Battle  and  the  Breeze," 
but  the  innocuous  red  ensign  of  the  Elitt, 
transferred  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  He 
was  delighted  at  once  both  at  the  skipper's  sim- 
plicity and  the  aide's  imperfectly  concealed 
consternation. 

"  It  is  the  quarter  of  Captein  Brown,"  be 
said,  **  and  it  was  by  my  aesire  that  it  is  so 
distinguished.     True  it  is  that  I  spoke  figun 
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lively  when  I  requested  him  to  hoist  his  flag, 
intending  only  to  say  that  I  wished  him  to 
make  that  house  his  residence  ;  but  I  ought  to 
have  been  more  explicit,  and  to  have  recol- 
lected that  sailors  are  plain  men,  and  not  very 
intimately  versed  in  rhetoric.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, strictly  speaking  in  this  instance,  Cap- 
tain Brown  is  not  altogether  wrong  —  he  has 
not  yet  been  required  to  lower  his  flag,  and 
consequently  may  have  considered  himself  au- 
thorized in  bringing  it  away  with  him  from  the 
ship,  and  rehoisting  it  after  the  fashion  of  a 
British  Admiral  on  shore.  It  is  a  bold  step 
to  hoist  the  British  Flag  in  a  French  garrison ; 
however,  let  us  humor  these  fine  fellows ;  to- 
morrow they  quit  us,  their  flag  shall  then  be 
lowered  with  all  the  honors  of  war." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  to  within  a 
abort  distance  of  the  flag  in  question,  and 
Mon  Aide's  nerves  were  destined  to  undergo 
another  rather  severe  shock.  The  skipper 
having  from  a  distance  observed  their  approach, 
mustered  hb  crew,  and  then  pithily  said,  ' '  Now 
my  lads,  you  know  the  way,  three  cheers 
for  the  General,  and  d — ^n  to  all  French  pris- 
oners." **  Aye,  aye,  sh*,"  responded  the  men. 

On  Mon  General's  arrival,  therefore,  they 
were  saluted  with  a  deafening  cheer,  three- 
times-three  and  one  more,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  General,  and  his  aide's  inconceiva- 
ble dismay. 

"  Put  up  your  weapon,  Du  Boisson,"  said 
the  General  to  his  aide,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  sword,  "  you  do  not  understand 
the  custom  of  British  seamen.  The  reception 
which  we  have  met  with,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  com  plimentary . ' ' 

Du  Boisson  shrugged  his  shoulders  but  did 
as  he  was  desired.  The  General  thanked  the 
Captain  for  the  *'  salvo  "  with  which  he  had 
been  honored,  and  then  turning  towards  the 
crew,  good  hurooredly  said,  *'  That  cheer,  my 
lads,  must  needs  I  think  have  made  your 
throats  rather  dry.  Hasn't  the  Captain  an 
old  fashioned  looking  sort  of  a  demi-john  outr 
side  there?  I  thought  I  saw  one.  amongst  his 
dry  goods.  Come,  Captain,  hand  it  out  — 
let  us  see  what  it  contains.  Whatever  we  rob 
you  of,  upon  my  faith,  I  will  replace  with 
good  Cognac  —  I  would  drink  to  your  bon 
voyage  to  Santander  to-morrow.  My  men,  I 
have  given  you  your  liberty,  and  we  are,  I 
trust,  good  friends ;  your  coming^  in  here  was 
a  bit  of  a  blunder,  but  never  mind,  you  could 
not  help  that,  nor  could  I." 

The  skipper  forthwith  produced  his ''  demi," 
and  after  carefully  wiping  a  couple  of  glasses, 

E resented  them  brimmers  to  the  General  and 
is  aide.     He  then,  winking  his  eye  to  the 
crew,  gave  the  word,  "ready."     "Ready," 


shouted  his  men.  Mon  General  then  prepared 
his  toast,  which  was  enthusiastically  cheered, 
after  which,  cordially  shaking  the  skipper  by 
the  hand,  and  bowing  with  uplifted  beaver  to 
the  crew,  he  and  his  aide  retired.  The  events 
of  the  morning  had  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other.  The  brig  entered  Santona  with  the 
dawn — she  was  taken  possession  of  at  six — 
the  captain  landed  a  little  after  seven,  and  the 
general  breakfast  was  finished  about  nine 
o'clock — it  was  now  not  quite  half-past  ten. 

**  It  is  yet' early,"  said  the  General  to  Bois- 
son; "  let  us  walk  quietly  to  Quintana.  We  may 
find  the  Donna  Margarita  still  at  breakfast — 
her  visitor's  arrival  will  possibly  make  her 
later  than  usual  to-day.  Aliens,  aliens  !  Let 
us  lose  no  time  in  welcoming  our  lady  prison- 
er— her  husband  will  most  probably  breakfast 
with  us  to-monrow,  and  we  must  invite  the  la- 
dies to  meet  him.  I  promise  myself  much 
pleasure  in  giving  this  mtelligence.  Do  yon 
not  envy  me,  Du  Boisson  ?  " 

They  accordingly  strolled  leisurel  v  on  towards 
the  residence  of  the  Senhora,  which  was  situat* 
ed  outside  the  town,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  from  John  Brown's  flag ;  a  few 
nunutes  took  them  to  the  house,  when  the  Gen- 
eral, stepping  forward,  gave  the  accustomed 
well-known  Spanish  summons  to  its  inmates, 
with  the  open  palm,  twice  distinctly  repeated. 
The  Quien  he  '*  who's  there?"  was  forth- 
with sounded;  the  response,  "Amigo  " — ^friend 
— as  promptly  given,  and  these  prcliminaiy 
formalities,  never  neglected  in  Spain,  having 
been  duly  performed,  the  latch  of  the  door  was 
lifted,  and  Mon  General  and  his  aide  were 
permitted  to  enter. 

Donna  Margarita  received  her  visitors  with 
the  perfect  ease  and  tact  so  remarkable  in  the 
well  bred  women  of  Spain.  She  informed  the 
General,  laughing,  that  his  prisoner  had  been 
in  her  custody  already  nearly  two  hours,  that 
they  had  some  time  since  breakfasted,  and 
that,  on  hearing  his  knock,  the  captive  had 
hastOy  retired.  "  In  short,  Mon  General," 
said  she,  "  your  prisoner  is  dreadfully  afi^d  of 
you,  and  manifests  great  honor  at  your  ap- 
proach." 

"  Am  I  then  so  very  formidable?  "  asked 
the  General. 

"  Decidedly  you  are  so  in  the  eyes  of  ihis 
lady,"  she  replied,  "  for  she  smcerely  believes 
herself  to  be  your  prisoner,  and  under  thai 
conviction  is  inconsolable  at  the  prospect  of  an 
indefinite  separation  from  her  husband,  who  is, 
as  you  are  aware,  at  Santander." 

*'If  that  is  all,"  said  the  General,  good 
humoredly  smiling,  ''I  may  yet  find  favor 
with  my  prisoner — ^hcr  captivity  will  terminate 
to-morrow.     I  have,  however,  I  fear,  carried 
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thia  '  Bigarrine  *  too  ftr,  and  inflicted  pain ;  I 
would  fun,  theiefbre,  oommunicate  to  ner  Uiis 
intelligence,  and  fidre  mon  amende.  Fnj  af- 
ford me  the  oppoitonitj." 

The  Senhora,  thus  soUcitod,  consented  to  oon- 
doct  the  General  to  his  guest  As  he  had  enter- 
ed her  house  by  one  door,  the  lady  precij^tatelj 
quitted  it  by  the  other,  and  to  avoid  Mon  Gen- 
eral had  ensoonsed  herself  in  tlie  6ummer4iouse, 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  garden,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  sea  and  the  lost  brig. 
There  sat  tlie  forlorn  lady  prisoner,  intently 
gazing  at  the  innocent  and  unconscious  cause  of 
her  captivity,  the  ill-starred  Eliza.  She  had  not 
perceived  the  advance  of  our  intruders,  whose 
movements  were  no  way  announced  by  the 
tread  of  steps,  the  walks  they  had  passed 
over  being  formed  of  searside  sand,  and  conse- 
quently dead  of  sound.  It  was  necessary  to 
arouse  her — ^Donna  Margarita,  therefore,  look- 
ing archly  at  Mon  Grenend,  and  motioning  him 
to  silence  by  putting  the  finger  on  the  lip,  un- 
dertook the  task,  and  proceeded  to  command 
attention  by  beating  "  Beveille  "  in  the  Spanish 
fiuihion,  clapping  her  hands  twice  sharply  and 
quickly  together.  A  start  and  shriek  followed ! 

The  General,  indeed,  had  carried  his  "  whim- 
sey  "  so  fiur,  that  his  captive,  an  Irj^  lady, 
possessing  much  of  the  national  excitement 
and  romance,  had  really  and  truly  considered 
herself  his  prisoner,  and  had  in  idea,  conjured 
up,  as  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  her,  all  that 
she  had  either  heard  or  read  of  the  horrors  at- 
tendant upon  a  residence  in  a  French  prison, 
adding  thereto  some  delectable  concomitants, 
such  as  handcnflb,  chains,  and  bread  and  water, 
the  creatbn  of  her  own  bewildered  ima^^a- 
tion. 

Sooth  to  say,  the  *'  lady's  head  was  gone.'' 
No  wonder,  her  reverie  thus  disturbed,  and 
when  the  captive  looking  up  encountered  with 
^Ustended  optics  the  lofty  plume  of  the  dread- 
ed General,  that  a  start  and  shriek  escaped 
her.  Hon  (General  was  no  wise  astonishea  at 
this  lady-like  betrayal  of  emotion.  Great, 
however,  was  his  amaiement,  when  frofteas- 
ing  with  graceful  step  and  polished  mien  to 
address  the  lady,  he  found  his  advance  repel- 
led, not  by  one  simple  shriek,  but  by  a  whole 
continuous  volley,  most  fearfully  discharged, 
accompanied  by  the  somewhat  discouraging 
backward  movement  of  the  hand,  and  the 
monosyllable,  intelligible  in  most  languages, 
oftentimes  rejMated,  of  "  No,  no,  no,  no  I^ 

He  was,  indeed,  astounded,  transfixed. 
Statue-like,  he  re^ed  his  terroinstricken 
prise,  and  then,  with  an  imposing  look,  be- 
seeohed  her  to  be  pacified.  His  mild  persoa- 
nons,  and  assurances  of  perfect  safety,  resto- 
ration to  house  and  home,  were,  however,  given 


to  the  winds.  The  frenried  lady  heeded  them 
not,  but  continued  vodferously,  and  yet  more 
vociferously  still,  to  rave  and  rant,  untfl  Mon 
General,  fairly  discomfited  and  beaten,  accom-  ■ 
panied  by  the  Senhora,  who  could  with  diffi- 
culty conceal  her  mirth,  fairly  beat  an  inglori- 
ous retreat,  retiring  upon  his  reserve,  Bu 
Boisson,  who  had  all  thb  time  remained  in 
the  Quintana.  There,  "  diseonoonfiada  mQ^ 
tifi^,"  somewhat  aniK>yed,  he  had  to  sustain  a 
second  attack,  but  of  a  different  nature,  from 
the  lively  Senhora  Donna  Margarita,  who  nn- 
mercifully  rallied  him  upon  ma  defeat  and 
failure  wiUi  his  no  longer  termed  captive. 
Nor  did  he  receive  coasolation  from  his  aide, 
who  greatly  enjoyed  the  scene  which  the  Sen- 
hora had  foet  no  time  in  describing  to  Urn, 
despite  of  his  chiefs  discomfiture  and  aU  estab- 
lished rules  of  militaty  allegiance.  Mon 
General,  therefore,  beleaguered,  determined 
forthwith  to  retire  withm  his  inmost  Culnesaes, 
and  ironically  thanking  the  Senhora  for  the 
introduction  with  which  he  had  been  honored 
to  her  foidnating  inmate,  and  confiding  tbe 
lady  altogether  to  her  custody  and  protection, 
he  made  his  "  adios,"  and  accompanied  by  Da 
Boisson,  returned  to  head  quarters,  talking 
John  Brown's  flag  by  the  way,  and  inviting 
John  to  dinner. 

Escaped  from  the  whipping  which  he  had  so 
soundly  received  from  these  female  scorpions, 
he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  follv  and  vani- 
ty of  tampering  with  incomprehenablo  woman. 
"  Gladly,"  eJMuhted  he,  "  wouki  I  have 
foregone  the  relief  which  I  have  this  daj  re- 
ceived to  have  been  spared  the  mortification  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied."  Mon  General 
would  doubtless  have  soliloqmied  after  this 
doleful  fashion  for  some  time  longer,  had  not  bb 
cogitations  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
an  orderly,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Le  Capi- 
taine  Brown,  who,  no  wise  afflicted  with  snch 
sentimentals,  had  been  vulgar  enongh  to  recol- 
lect his  "provoke  "  to  dinner. 

John  brown's  entrance,  his  conntenanoe 
expressive  of  "  bonhomie,"  goodmaturei  and 
his  finnk,  seamanly  address,  soon  diseipa^ 
the  General's  bile,  abraady  somewhat  rehired 
through  the  safety-valve  of  ejaculation.  His 
thougbtB  diverged  into  a  ftr  different  channel 
— ^they  called  to  his  recollections  the  tnnqnil 
years  he  had  passed  in  England,  which  he 
contrasted  with  nis  present  isolated  noation^ 
blockaded  by  an  enemv  he  demsea,  and  m 
the  rear  of  a  powerful  GeneTaf  to  whom  his 
very  existence  was  uidmportant.  Ennni,  hot^ 
ever,  like  everything  else,  has  its  limits  tnd 
its  end— the  General  had  his  fit  out,  and  now 
resumed  his  wonted  gaiety. 

Commanding  officers  of  regents  and  heads 
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of  depaitmeats  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  lion 
of  the  feast.  Dinner  was  announced ;  Mon  Qen- 
eral  with  the  Captain  led  the  way,  and  each  took 
his  accustomed  seat,  Uie  chaur  on  the  right 
of  the  General  being  appropriated  to  our  hero, 
John  Brown,  beade  whom  was  seated  at  his 
dexter  elbow,  the  Commissaire  de  Guerre,  a 
gentleman  who  had  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  the  English  language,  and  in  nautical  snh- 
jects,  during  a  somewhat  lengthened  and  invol- 
untaiT  residence  on  board  of  a  dismasted 
vessel  in  the  romantic  vicinity  of  Portsmouth. 
Everything  progressed  satisfactorily  —  John, 
never  a  shirker,  warmed  as  the  champaigne 
vras  handed  round.  The  Commissaire  spoke 
his  best  English,  and  ^  the  interconourrent  fire 
of  the  two  became  highly  amusing  to  the  Gren- 
eial,  who  alone  understood  their  conversation ; 
but  the  skipper's  **  naif  remarks,  intenureted 
as  they  were,  by  hb  dexter  neighbor,  with  all 
the  license  of  an  interpreter,  omitting  much 
that  was  sud,  and  suppiyinff  the  vacuum  with 
more  that  was  never  intended,  thereby  often- 
time^  rendering  confusion  worse  confounded, 
aflforided  much  mirth  to  the  whole  party,  and 
caused  the  day  to  pass  off  with  great  hilarity 
and  good  humor. 

Dinner  ended  and  coffee  served,  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  beach  to  witness  the  hauling 
of  the  Seine,  a  favorite  amusement  with  the 
garrison,  which,  from  reasons  aput  from  their 
pofession  of  the  Koman  Catholic  friih,  felt 
considerable  interest  in  the  pursuit.  They 
had  passed  the  evening  very  pleasantly,  had 
remamed  out  till  it  was  quite  oark,  and  were 
about  to  say  good  night,  when  Mon  General 
interposed. 

*•  Not  yet,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  we  will  re- 
turn for  a  while  to  head  quarters.  Capt.  Brown 
quits  us  to-morrow ;  let  us  beg  of  him  before 
we  separate,  to  initiate  us  into  the  mystery  of 
Enelish  punch-makinff — C'estune  liqueur  su- 
perbe — ^It's  a  superb  oeverage.  How  say  you, 
Captain,  have  you  any  objection  to  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  will  you  show  us  how  to  brew  it?" 

The  Captiun  expressed  his  willingness  to 
oblige  the  General.  He  was  ready  not  only  to 
dx>w  him  how  to  mats  punch,  but  how  to  drink 
it  too.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  he 
would  not  do  for  him,  since  "  as  how  where 
should  he  have  been  but  for  him;  why,  to 
be  sure,  in  reeular  limbo." 

"  AUons  £>nc,"  said  the  General,  "it is 
cold.  Let  us  get  housed  and  warm  ourselves. 
The  (General's  staff  were  old  oampaiffuers ;  no 
aaint-like  voice  in  pious  accents  declaimed 
against  the  ii^urious  eflbcts  of  such  nocturnal 
potations,  but  on  the  contrary,  all  were  animate 
ed  with  zealous  desire  to  do  their  duty,  and 
felt  a  praiseworthy  thirst  for  the  acquirement 


of  the  promised  knowledge;  albeit,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nervous  temperament,  such  was  their 
uncontrollable  nulitaiy  ardor,  and  such  their 
impetuous  devotion  to  their  gallant  chief! 

Moving  forward,  therefore,  in  double  quick, 
impelled  by  the  chilly  breeze  from  the  sea, 
they  speedily  regained  head'  quarter  house, 
and  found  themselves  reseated  in  the  Pardon's 
old-fiishioned  leather  backed  Spanish  chairs. 
The  lemons  fresh  and  frequent  from  the  tree, 
the  water  hot  and  hissine  in  the  kettle,  the 
sugar  bright  and  sparkling,  the  odoriferous 
rum,'  and  the  veritable  cognac,  were  paraded ; 
and  the  Captain,  taking  a  seat  at  the  table, 
upon  which  was  placed  a  copious  china  bowl, 
squeezers  in  hand,  proceeded  to  business. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  skipper,  addressing 
his  gallant  and  attentive  pupils,  "  the  art  of 
making  eood  punch  consists  in  judgmaticallv 
making  the  ingredients.  First  prepare  a  rich 
lemonade,  then  add  to  that  whatever  quantity 
of  the  "  Jamaiky  "  you  think  proper,  topping 
ihe  mixture  with  a  gkss  of  brandy.  TbbX  is 
the  great  mystery  of  punch  making." 

«*  Ha  I  ha  1 "  said  the  General ;  *'  Captain, 
we  thank  you,  and  we  will  now,  if  you  please, 
taste  the  concocUon ;  we  require  no  instruc- 
tion how  to  do  that.  Bale  it  out,  fill  the 
gksses.  Gentlemen,  here's  to  Captun  Brown's 
good  health,  and  better  luck  to  nim." 

The  toast  was  heartily  responded  to,  and 
tlie  Captain  returned  tbanks;  after  which, 
having  oy  successive  replenishment  of  their 
glasses,  duly  drained  the  bowl,  the  party  dis- 
persed to  their  several  quarters ;  the  skipper 
seeking  his  flag  under  convoy  of  the  Commis- 
saire de  Guerre,  to  whom,  from  his  know* 
ledge  of  his  linffo,  he  had  taken  a  considera- 
ble liking.  It  IS  thus  that  kind-hearted  and 
good  men  ameliorate  tlie  evils  attendant  on 
war.  Through  ihe  humane  disposition  of  his 
captor,  our  hero,  having  lost  his  ship,  under- 
went not  the  additional  deprivation  of  his  lib- 
erty, but  returned  home  to  his  family,  and 
lived  long  to  bless  his  deliverer,  the  generous 
and  gallent  General  Charles  Lameth  I 

The  remainder  of  the  stoiy  is  soon  told. 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  a 
Transport  arrived  fipom  Santander,  and  Captain 
Brown  and  his  crew  turned  their  backs  upon 
Santona.  At  about  the  same  time  Dr.  B — , 
whose  lady,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
on  board  the  brig,  presented  himself  with  a 
flag  of  truce  at  ihe  outports,  whence  he  was 
conducted  to  the  General,  with  whom  he  break- 
fiuited ;  but  no  persuasion  of  his  could  induce 
his  wife  to  join  ihe  party.  It  may  be  super- 
fluous to  say  that  the  doctor,  notwiihstanamg 
his  dementati  adjunts,  freaky  convuldons^  was 
hospitably  greeted  at  head   quarters.      His 
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afiirighted  rib,  however,  was  anxioiiB  to  quit 
the  scene  of  her  imaginary  danger.  They» 
therefore,  likewise  lost  oo  time  in  leaving  the 
earrison.  Here  my  tale  might  end,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  curious  it  may  be  stated,  that 
subsequently,  on  General  Lameth's  report, 
transmitted  through  the  commandant  of  Santan- 
der  to  Marshal  Soult,  being  received  back  at 
that  station,  a  commissariat  officer  and  an  offi- 
cer of  the  old  95th,  were  deputed  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  to  proceed  to  Santona, 
and  confer  with  General  Lameth,  and  to  offer 
him  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  captured  property, 
the  barley  excepted ;  a  service  which  they  satis- 
fiictorily  performed,  redeeming  the  regimental 
clothing  and  baggage,  and  removing  it  to  San- 
tander  in  a  transport  despatched  thither  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  commissary  and  the  riflemen, 
on  reaching  Santona,  had  sleeping  billets  allot- 
ted to  them,  breakfasting  and  dining  with  Mon 
General,  who  each  day  at  dinner  assembled  a 
select  few  to  meet  them  ;  and  in  the  evening 
opened  his  hospitable  house  indiscriminately 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison;  at  these 

evening  reunions,  the  gentle  V ,  so  of  old 

designated  in  his  gallant  corps,  proved  to  con- 
viction that  he  was  not  a  little  astern  of  his 
antecedent,  the  skipper,  in  the  art  of  com- 
pounding bibacious  fluidities.  After  thus 
spending  three  merry  days  and  as  many  jovial 
evenings  in  the  enemv's  camp,  our  prize  oom- 
misffloners  bid  farewell  to  their  gay  and  gallant 
foes,  and  availing  themselves  of  a  friendly  offer 
of  the  General  to  return  by  sea»  whereby  they 
would  avoid  a  repetition  of  a  ride  over  a  sadly 
bad  road,  embarked  on  board  Mon  Generars 
pet  privateer,  ihe  white  flag  of  truce  flying  at 


her  fore.  This  formidable  craft,  manned  bj 
sixteen  athletic  armed  seamen,  soon  made  the 
run  to  Santander,  and  pulled  boldly  up  the 
harbor  which  was  full  of  shipping.  The 
commander's  honor  was  pled^d  that  his  boat 
should  return  innocuously  to  bantona,  making 
no  capture  on  her  return  voyage.  The  oom- 
missary,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  mistake, 
as  well  as  to  provide  against  any  possible  Taii- 
ation  in  her  compasses,  took  the  precautioD  of 
bringing  her  up  alongade  the  I3elle  Poole 
frigate ;  the  commanding  officer  on  board  of 
which,  promised  to  see  our  friend  safely  into 
his  own  port  on  the  following  morning. 

Here  ends  my  story,  by  many,  no  doubt, 
already  considered  to  be  too  long; 'but  as 
others  may,  on  the  contrary,  desire  to  know 
what  afterwards  was  the  fate  of  General  Lar 
meth  and  his  gallant  companions  in  arms,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  inquisitive  ones,  it  is 
recorded,  that  some  five  months  after  the  paaG- 
ing  of  the  hilarious  scene  I  have  depicted,  the 
French  annies  having  been  driven  out  of  Spain 
and  Santona,  consequently  being  cut  off  uom 
all  hope  of  relief,  our  gallant  general  surren- 
dered nis  garrison  by  an  honorable  capitulation, 
to  the  allied  forces ;  and  with  field  artillery, 
arms  and  baggage,  was  conveyed  thenoe  bj 
sea  to  Blaye. 

In  the  Ghapeaurouge,  at  Bordeaux,  and 
subsequently  on  the  Boulevards,  at  Paris, 
might  be  seen  Mon  General  and  his  quondam 
prize  commissioners,  the  commisaiy  and  old 
rifle,  lounging  together,  united  by  that  finn 
freemasonry  which  binds  together  all 
"  Old  Peninsular  Mkn." 

United  Service  Magasine, 


ELLEEN  A-RUIN. 


FBOX  TBB  HUSH  OF  CAKBOL  O'OALT. 


I. 

For  erer,  for  ever,  you  kaTe  mr  heart, 

O,  Eileen  a-Rain ! 
*T  ii  rueful,  't  is  woeful,  when  lovers  part, 

0,  Eileen  a-Ruin ! 
Mayo  would  I  travel  from  mom  to  niffht. 
For  one  sweet  smile  from  your  face  of  liKht, 
For  one  soft  kiss  from  your  red  lips  bright, 

My  Eileen  a-Ruin! 

II. 

O !  how  shall  I  woo  you — how  make  you  mine  — . 

Fair  Eileen  a-Ruin  ? 
Can  warm  words  win  you  ? — can  gold  ? — can  wine  ? — 

Sweet  Eileen  a-Ruin  ? 
I  would  walk  the  wide  world  from  east  to  west. 
Inspired  by  love,  if  I  could  but  rest 
One  h^venly  hour  on  your  beauteous  breast, 

O,  Eileen  a-Ruin ! 


III. 

Come  with  me,  come  with  me,  then,  darling  one. 

Come,  Eileen  a-Roin ! 
The  moments  are  precious— O,  let  us  be  gone, 

My  EUeen  a-Rttin! 
To  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  world  I'll  go 
With  you,  my  beloved,  eome  weal  or  woe, 
Tou,  you  are  my  Heaven  on  Earth  below, 

0,  Eileen  a-Ruin! 

IT. 

And  all  my  glad  kindred  shall  welcome  you, 

My  Eileen  a-Ruin! 

With  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  true, 

Sweet  Eileen  a-Ruin! 

And  Love  and  rich  Plenty  shall  bless  our  home, 

As  though  *t  were  a  royalist  palace-dome ; 

We  both  will  be  happy  till  Death  shall  come, 

O,  EUeen  a-Ruin ! 
Dublin  Umcersity  Magan^. 


I 


POLITICAL  PAETIES  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  18  only  a  few  weeks  since  Lord  Jobn 
RoflBell,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  very  senn- 
i  bly  remarked  that  it  was  hard  if,  in  the  face 
{  of  a  European  revolution,  he  was  expected  to 
pro^de  not  only  an  efficient  government,  but 
an  effidcnt  opposition  also.  His  Lordship  is 
likely  soon  to  have  the  latter  labor  taken  off 
his  hands.  The  opposition  is  already  organ- 
ised in  the  press,  if  that  portion  of  English 
society  which  is  represented  by  a  daily  con- 
temporary tiU  lately  eminent  for  Whig  doc- 
trine, finds  any  echoes  in  Parliament,  the  gov- 
ernment will  before  long  be  confronted  with 
an  opposition  as  able,  as  active,  as  vimlent 
as  the  famous  ''  Gonsersative  opposition  "  of 
183&41 ;  and  (we  may  add)  innnitely  more 

fibCtiOQS. 

The  pecnliar  character  of  this  phenomenon 
IB  fraught  frith  especial  instruction  to  the  poli- 
ticians who  have  hitherto  chuckled  over  the 
decline  of  party  eovemment.  Those  saees 
have  obstinately  denounced  eovemment  by 
party  as  a  device  for  cheating  toe  nation  to  the 
profit  of  a  few  great  fiunilies ;  and  their  reward 
18  now  to  see  English  public  life  retrograding  to 
precisely  the  same  ignominious  position  wUch 
it  held  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century. 

At  the  opening  of  the  reisn  of  George  the 
Third,  a  great  onslaught  had  been  made  on  the 
eastern  of  party  government.  The  result  was 
that,  in  addition  to  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
and  the  Tories  (who  occupied  respectively  the 
positions  of  the  present  Ministerial  party  and 
the  Protectionists,)  the  political  arena  was 
scoured  by  free  corps  of  Bedfords,  Orenvilles, 
Qrenville-Temples,  Shelbumes,  all  composed 
of  politicians  powerless  in  themselves,  who 
redconed  on  fetchins  a  higher  market  price  by 
adhering  to  the  standard  of  some  eminent  man, 
than  by  joining  either  of  the  great  political 
connections.  This  is  exactly  our  present  posi- 
tioo.  Parliament  is  split  up  into  various  in- 
efficient sections  of  Peeiites,  Spoonerites,  Smith 
O'Brienites,  Jobn  O'Connellites,  till  we  de- 
scend to  the  infinitemmal  atom,  the  molictile 
poKiique,  in  the  shape  of  the  Anstey-Urquhar^ 
tites.  But  it  is  with  the  Peeiites  that  our  pres- 
ent business  lies,  and  this  coterie  bids  fair  to 
become  a  public  nuisance.  For  it  assumes  the 
functions,  and  makes  no  pretence  to  the  claims 
that  alone  justify  the  action,  of  an  opposition. 
The  recognised  and  daily  task  of  its  represent- 
ative in  tiie  press  is  to  discredit  and  criticise 
the  Queen's  responsible  ministers ;  yet  we  are 
left  without  the  least  assurance  that  if  it  should 


ultimately  subvert  the  Government,  it  has  any 
different  principles  on  which  to  act. 

We  are  attacked  for  assuming  that  the  daily 
newspaper  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the 
organ  of  this  section  of  politicians.  We  are 
accused  of  violating  professional  courtesy,  of 
unwarrantably  lifting  the  visor  of  a  politi- 
cal adversary,  of  rending  from  him  un&irly 
his  "  armor  of  impersonality,"  and  of  a  great 
many  similar  offences.  We  do  not  understand 
these  charges.  In  the  remarks  which  have 
given  offence  we  limited  ourselves  strictly  to 

Sublic  matters,  to  what  our  contemporary  daily 
oes  his  best  to  make  nptoHous  to  all  men,  to 
what  he  that  runs  may  read.  We  imputed  no 
"  base  "  motives,  nor  made  allusion  to  any 
private  or  personal  concerns.  ,  To  our  contem- 
porary belongs  the  merit  or  the  vulgarity  of 
doing  this,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  spoke 
simply  of  a  "  creed  "  of  fiiith  in  certain  pub- 
lic men  which  we  now  see  daily  put  forth,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  fraught  with  mischief 
to  the  public  interests.  We  will  now  tell  our 
contemporary  why  we  think  so. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  line  of  ac- 
tion we  just  now  indicated  —  the  legitimate 
province  of  a  parliamentary  oppoation  —  is  in 
itself  dangerous  or  objectionaole.  If  a  party 
condemns  on  principle  the  policy  of  an  existing 
Oovemment,  it  is  not  only  its  right,  but  its 
duty,  in  every  way  to  hamper  them  till  it 
clears  the  ground  for  the  policy  on  which  it 
thinks  that  the  af£iirs  of  the  nation  ought  to  be 
conducted.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Conservative  oppoation  from  1886 
to  1841.  We  believe  that  opposition  to  have 
been  unfair  and  spitefdl.  JBut  we  cannot 
plead  that  it  exceeded  its  legitimate  sphere  of 
operations.  It  professed  to  dread  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government, 
and  was  ready  to  go  many  lengths  to  eject  it 
from  office.  But  the  present  opposition,  re- 
presented by  our  contemporary,  has  no  such 
justification.  It  does  not  affinst  any  difference 
of  opinion  from  the  Ministerial  Whip.  It  is, 
if  anything,  more  democratically  incuned  than 
they  are.  It  professes  no  doctrine  from  which 
Lord  John  Bussell  would  theoretically  dissent, 
save  that  of  exclusive  devotion  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  *  Yet  it  is  for  this  that  a  Liberal  Grovem- 
ment  is  pursued  with  unrelenting  hostility,  and 
we  are  to  join  in  a  chorus  of  triumph  over  the 
expulsion  of  party  spirit  by  means  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  naked  faction. 

The  Peeiites  are  indeed  so  conscious  of  their 
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utter  want  of  any  deceni  pretext  for  Has  con- 
federacy, that  they  are  reduced  to  attempt  its 
justification  as  a  move  in  oppoation  to  the  en- 
grossing family  spirit  and  tne  alleged  ezclu- 
siveness  of  the  Whigs.  To  disseminate  thb 
idea,  they  are  krish  m  the  use  of  such  phrases 
as  "the  (Joyeming  family,"  "the  Gh*eat 
Whig  houses,"  "  the  Revolution  families,"  and 
the  like.  That  this  excuse  should  be  adopted 
for  a  moment  is  only  an  example  how  securely 
the  most  unscrupulous  libellers  may  rely  on 
the  short  memory  of  the  English  people.  The 
very  first  act  of  Lord  John  Ru^U  s  official 
career,  was  to  break  through  the  trammels  of 
Whig  hereditary  connection  by  offering  seats 
in  his  Cabinet  to  Lord  Lincoln,  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party  government, 
considered  that  identity  of  feeling  on  political 
questions  constituted,  on  the  one  hand,  a  claim 
to  be  admitted  to  official  cooperation,  and,  on 
the  other,  an  obligation  to  serve  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  private  friendship  and  ties 
that  were  purely  personal.  The  three  gentle- 
men to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  however, 
showed  their  superiority  to  the  vulgar  crime 
of  party  spirit,  by  factiously  refusing  their  as- 
sistance to  a  statesman  with  whose  views  their 
own  had  become  identical.  They  bound  them- 
selves instead  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Lord  Dalhousie  has  since  then 
reconsidered  his  determination.  But  Lord  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  have  allowed 
their  inaction  to  quicken  into  opposition ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  tone  of  their  friends  in  the  press 
can  be  supposed  to  indicate  their  own,  are  can- 
vassing for  public  favor  on  the  sbgukrly 
shameless  plea  of  the  oligarchical  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  seriously  of- 
fended his  more  radical  supporters  by  his  will- 
ingness to  share  his  power  with  these  Right 
Honorable  malcontents. 

We  need  not  seek  far  for  an  explanation  of 
the  discipline  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  en- 
forces on  his  friends.  We  can  find  it  in  the 
briefest  retrospect  of  his  antecedents.  His 
aim,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  Pitt  and 
Canning,  has  uniformly  been  to  force  himself 
into  power  by  conciliating  the  passions,  and 
affectmg  to  share  the  prejudices,  of  the  vulgar 
great.  Like  Pitt  and  Canning,  he  trusted 
to  his  own  genius  for  being  able,  when 
once  in  office,  to  school  those  who  placed 
him  there  into  something  like  generosity 
and  common  sense.  The  Whie  party,  valu- 
ing the  purity  of  our  public  life  above  the 
interested  ambition  of  one  man,  have  been  the 
great  obstacles  to  the  successful  issue  of  this 
.scheme.  But  for  the  boldness  with  which,  in 
1831,  the  Whigs  ^ut  themselves  at  the  head 


of  the  Reform  movement,  it  is  just  posnble  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  might  have  succeeded  inoou- 
ing  the  Troy  lords  into  grantmg,  and  the  people 
into  accepting,  some  emasculated  modification 
of  the  ReformjBill.  Unless  the  Whigs  had  stead- 
ily  reminded  the  public  of  the  perfidj  wiih 
which  the  authors  of  the  increased  Maynooth 
mnt  of  '45,  and  the  Com  Law  repealers  of 
46,  had  formerly  roused  the  popular  feeling 
against  the  allies  of  O'Connell  ana  the  inoagin- 
ary  foes  of  the  Agricultural  Lnterest,  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  Sir  Boberi 
Poel  might  have  maintained  himself  for  a  year 
or  two  at  the  head  of  his  "  strong  govenunent/' 
by  the  support  of  the  extreme  Liberals.  The 
Whigs  thwarted  both  these  attempts,  and  tfaey 
need  not  expect  to  be  forgiven  for  it.  This  is 
literally  the  rationale  of  the  attack  now  made 
on  the  *'  exclusive  **  politicians,  with  whom  in 
'46  the  Minor  Peelites  refused  to  cooperate,  j 
The  struggle  is  now  before  the  country,  and 
(perhaps  from  the  chances  which  Lord  (jeorgc 
Bentinck's  death  a£R)rds  for  a  reconciliation  of  j 
the  Protectionists  with  their  former  chief) 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  will  soon  be  trans^ 
planted  from  the  press  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  have  no  mis^vings  of  the  issue, 
relying  on  the  good  sense  and  grateful  discrim- 
ination of  our  countrymen ;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  thb  wretched  used-up  cry  of  oligar- 
chical ambition  will  weigh  very  serioniBly 
against  the  Government  We  do  not  expect 
to  see  them  cashiered,  even  if  it  be  their  iueli- 
city  that  they,  like  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fiithers  before  them,  have  stood  through  their ' 
whole  lives  at  the  head  of  our  intellectoal  pro- 
gress, and  conostently  maintained  the  hiatori- 
cal  liberties  of  England. — JExaminer, 

THE  WAR  PRISONS  ON  DARTMOOR 

Silent  now,— 
How  silent  that  proud  pile  where  Engluid  held 
Within  her  victor-gripe  the  Tanqniah'd  foe ! 
O,  here  full  many  a  blooming  cheek  wa«  blanch'd, 
O,  here  full  many  a  gallant  heart  was  quell'd 
Bj  Btem  captivity ;  protracted  'till 
H!ope  almost  ceased  to  bless  the  drooping  braTe ! 
At  eve  the  exile  stretch'd  him  on  his  couch, 
And,  while  the  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  eye, 
As  ni^ht  fell  on  him,  thoughts  of  dome  awoke 
The  bitter,  unregarded  sigh. 

Yet,  a  desperate  race, 
Men  of  all  climes, — attached  to  none, — ^were  here, 
Rude  mingled  with  the  hero  who  had  fought, 
By  freedom  fired,  for  his  beloved  France. 
AJid  these,  as  volatile  as  bold,  defied 
Intrusive  thought,  and  flung  it  to  the  gtle 
That  whistled  round  them.     Madd'ning  dsnce 

and  song. 
The  jest  obscene,  the  eager  bet,  the  dice 
Eventful ;  these,  and  thousand  more,  devised 
To  kill  the  hours,  fill'd  up  the  varied  day. 

— Carringion's  Dartmoor, 
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LIFE  IN  BOHEMIA.  — A  SCENE  IN  PRAGUE. 


BY  0U8TAT   XUHNB. 


The  Wyscbehrad  is  the  cradle  of  Pragae. 
It  was  on  a  cold,  stormy  day  that  I  ascended 
this  acropolis  of  the  old  healhen  dnkes  of  Bo- 
hemia. The.  heavy  clouds  swept  oyer  the  city 
in  bbck  masses,  and  the  rough  wind  seemed 
at  one  moment  to  drive  them  together  in  wild 
confusion,  and  at  another  to  scatter  them  asun- 
der. Yet  the  envious  rain  would  not  descend 
upon  the  thirsty  fields,  and  at  intervals  the  sun 
could  be  discerned  through  a  cloud  of  fleecy 
vapor.  In  such  a  storm,  diought  I,  was  born 
the  destiny  of  Bohemia ;  her  history  has  been 
just  such  a  conflict  between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  Wyschehrad  was  formerly  a  whole 
town.     Now  Austria  has  hdr  barracks  and 
military  hospitals  on  the  spot  where  Tschech 
built  his  castle,  and  where  stood  the  temples 
of  the  heathen  gods.     Of  the  fifteen  churches 
which  the  Hussites  burnt,  one  only  has  been 
rebuilt,  for  which  Swantowid,  the  Sclavonic 
war^d,  has  become  a  Saint  Vitus  (Sanct 
Vit) .     There  is  something  dreary  and  ominous 
in  the  aspect  of  the  dark  gray  rocks  which 
border  the  banks  of  the  Moldau ;  you  can  al- 
most persuade  yourself  that  Tschemebog,  the 
night-god  of  the  heathens,   the  black  god  of 
destruction,   still  lurks    among  their   clefts. 
Half  way  down  the  bank  of  stone  are  some 
massive  ruins;  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
'*  Bath  of  Libuscha."     This  citadel  has,  in 
times  past,  been  the  seat  of  love ;  there  are 
love-flongs  of  the  Wyschehrad  still  extant,  and 
the  name  of  Libuscha  is,  in  her  own  language, 
"  the  Lovely."     But,  in  this  hind  of  terrors, 
violence  mingles  even  with  the  sweetest  joys. 
Here  Libuscha,  when  she  grew  tired  of  her 
lovers,  hurled  them  through  a  trap-doer  into 
the  dark  stream  that  flows   beneath.      Her 
bath,  the  scene  of  love  and  gaiety,  was  also 
the  place  of  execution  for  the  lovers    of  this 
female  Bluebeard,     ^d  this  Bluebeard  was 
the  renowned  "  Mother  of  Prague,"  the  proph- 
etess of  Bohemia's  greatness,  who  bears  the 
name    Voi€9  Lihusta,    She  chose  Pivemysl 
to  be  the  founder  of  her  race ;  she  selected 
him  from  the  midst  of  Uie  people,  and  called 
him  from  the  plough  to  share  her  throne.     He, 
witli  wise  forethought, — ^his  name  signifies  the 
** provident," — bmlt  the  castle  on  the  rook; 
his  wife  founded  the  city  of  Prague,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  mountain.     Praha  is  Bohe-  i 
mian  for  *'  threshold." 
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It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  old  legends  are 
preserved  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  to  hear 
a  peasant-girl  singing  a  song  of  the  knieht 
Horomir  and  his  steed  Schemich,  or  a  balhd 
of  which  the  Woiwode  Bretislaw  is  the  hero. 
But  it  is  not  well  when  a  people  has  forsotten 
the  real  heroes  of  its  history.  In  all  Bohemia 
there  is  no  song  of  Huss,  no  memorial  of  him,  | 
not  a  stone  or  a  picture  to  recall  him  to  the 
mind.  And  instead  of  occupying  themselves 
with  the  life  of  that  hero,  the  Teamed  men 
write  thick  volumes  to  make  the  world  believe 
that  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  the  inventors  of 
printing,  were  Bohemians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner they  claim  also  Mozart,  which,  considering 
their  love  for  him,  is  excusable. 

For  Wlasta,  ''  the  imperious,"  whose  praises 
have  been  sung  by  modem  poets,  it  may  be 
claimed,  that  she  was  the  first  *'  emancipiUed" 
woman  mentioned  in  history.  At  the  death 
of  libuscha,  the  maidens  of  Bohemia  contend- 
ed for  the  love  of  the  widowed  Przemysl,  and 
Wlasta,  who  had  been  the  favorite  attendant 
of  the  deceased,  boldly  demanded  his  hand 
and  heart.  The  ''provident"  duke  wisely 
rejected  her  offer,  whereupon  Wlasta,  "the 
imperious,"  assembled  the  daughters  of  the 
country  under  her  banner,  and  commenced  the 
terrible  war  of  the  Bohemian  maidens.  They 
built  a  castle  on  the  Moldau,  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Wyschehrad,  and  made  devastating  ex-  j 

Seditions  through  the  country.  They  put  to 
eath  without  mercy  every  adult  male  wno  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  the 
boys,  in  order  to  incapacitate  them  from  wield- 
ing the  sword.  They  were  not  subdued  until 
af^r  a  long  and  bloody  war — ^a  war  of  exter- 
mination Detween  the  sexes,  which  more  re- 
sembled a  fight  between  different  races  of  wild 
beasts.  The  maidens'  castle  was  taken  after 
infinite  trouble,  and  no  joyous  carousal  celebrat- 
ed the  teipiination  of  the  hard  contest.  The 
Bohemian  men  threw  the  "  free  maidens"  out 
of  the  windows.  This  was  the  first  q|purrenoe 
of  this  action,  which  since  that  \m!^  I^  j 
figured  in  almost  every  great  epoch  of  Bobe-  j 
mian  history.  • 

I  slowly  retraced  my  steps  to  the  town,  aad 
was  tempted  to  enter  into  one  of  the  coflEee- 
houses.  In  all  pa^  of  the  Austrian  domfe- 
ions,  coffee-house  life  is  an  important  develop- 
ment of  national  character.     If  you  travel 
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bence  to  northern  €r«rmany,  tbe  change  is 
very  striking,  and  you  miss  the  frankness  and 
communicativeness  which  are  here  so  universal. 
Dresden,  for  instance,  as  compared  with  Prague, 
appears  to  be  a  city  of  prudes  and  exclusives. 
j^^hetical  beings  have  their  tea-drinking 
coteries ;  but  it  is  only  in  southern  Germany 
that  all  ranks  mix  together  in  convivial  inter- 
course. A  degree  lower  than  the  coffee- 
houses, as  to  refinement,  and  a  degree  higher 
as  to  poetry,  are  the  beer-houses.  No  scandal, 
no  calumnious  anecdotes  are  heard ;  it  is  but 
seldom,  and  that  only  where  newspaper  writers 
congregate,  that  politics  are  discussed.  Wo- 
men, as  well  as  men,  frequent  the  beer-houses, 
and  enjoy  the  cool  draught  from  the  deep  cel- 
lar, with  laughter  and  social  conversation. 

I  entered  one  of  these  houses,  and  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Qreen  fir-trees  made 
the  large  hall  appear  like  a  living  grove, 
and  in  ue  place  of  birds  were  heard  the  dron- 
ing of  the  Da^pipes,  or  the  sound  of  several 
voices  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  fiddles. 
The  boughs  emit  a  balsamic  odor,  the  juice  of 
the  hops  is  refreshing  and  strengthening,  the 
music  excites  high  hopes  of  joys  to  come  in 
the  young,  and  awakens  sweet  recollections  of 
past  pleasures  in  the  old.  When  a  national 
air  is  sung,  the  whole  company  join  in,  even 
the  busy  waiting-maid,  in  the  midst  of  her 
dishes  and  bottles.  **  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  she  an- 
swers, with  a  fnendlvnod,  and  goes  on  singing 
of  "  Love  on  the  Wyschehrad."  "  Yes,  sir, 
yes,"  and 

**  In  Libuscha's  golden  bower, 

In  our  fathers'  lofty  tower, 

Where  the  rocks  nae  high  and  steep, 

Where  the  stream  flows  dark  and  aeep," 

"  Yes,  ar,  yes,  directly." 

'*  Love  knows  of  joy  and  pleasure  there, 
Knows  of  death  and  sad  aespur." 

"  Here,  damsel ;  beer ! "     '*  Yes,  sir,  oom* 
mg. 

**  Knows  not  love  those  rocky  heights  ? 
Knows  it  not  that  deep,  dark  stream  ? 
Yet  man  must  drink  of  love's  delights. 
Or  all  too  dull  the  world  will  seem  I " 

Suddenly  the  vesper-bell  pealed  forth  from 
the  neighboring  convent,  like  a  warning  of 
death  ia  the  midst  of  the  joyous  sounds.  The 
men  held  their  hats  before  their  fhoes,  the  wo- 
m6n  murmured  their  prayers,  made  genufleo- 
tions,  and  crossed  themselves.  Single  groups 
remained  motionless,  as  if  they  were  enchanted, 
and  those  around  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
had  fallen  upon  their  knees.  What  a  change 
from  gaiety  to  gloom  I  almost  as  striking  as  it 
it  ta  in  the  Polo,  who  oscillates  between  the 


deepest  melancholy  and  the  wildest  indulgence 
in  sensual  pleasures. 

I  contemplated  the  female  figures  by  whicli 
I  was  surrounded.     Is  the  beauty  of  the  Bo- 
hemian   women  a  German  or  a  Bohemian 
beauty  ?    Here  we  approach  the  great  question 
of  races.     Those  large  dark  eyes  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
Germanic.     Might  not  those  strong,  thids-set 
figures,  with  that  bold  outline  of  the  limbs,  act  j 
the  part  of  Amazons  1    Yonder  maiden,  vith  |, 
that  scornful  expression  of  oountenanee,  and  i. 
that  ruddy  glow  upon  her  dark  fiice,  mi^tshe  ' 
not  be  another  Wlasta,   and    proclaim  war 
against  all  men  ?    Or  might  not  tbe  prophetic 
glance  of  Libuscha  lurk  behind  the  thick  black 
eyebrows  of  yonder  proud  peasantrgirl  *i   The  , 
Bohemian  men  are  all  either  very  handsome  or 
very  ugly.     Among  the  women  there  are  two 
distinct  races.     One  of  these  is  of  that  stout,  . 
short  make,  which  prevails  in  countries  that 
possess  a  mixed  Sclavonic  and  German  popu-  < 
lation,  such  as  Lusatia ;  these  mostly  hare  a  ' 
peevish    and  dissatisfied  expression,   whicb, 
however,  speedily  gives  place  to  one  of  great ' 
excitement  and  pleasure,  when  they  engage  in 
the  dance,  and  their  sluggish  blood  becomes  |: 
heated.     More  rare,  but  of  wonderful  beantj, 
is  the  other  race ;  of  a  tall,  graceful,  and  al- 
most majestic  figure,  with  an  oval  face,  and 
soft  lustrous  eyes ;  pride  and  strength,  eneivj 
and  daring,  seem  to  be  slumbeiing  under  the 
patient  expression  of  their  features.    The  old 
faith,  virtue  and  courage  of  the  people  appear  | 
to  have  found  a  quiot  asylum  in  the  hearts  of  | 
the  women,  and  to  be  there  waiting  for  a  call ; 
to  arise  once  more.     Among  the  men  these  '• 
qualities  have  degenerated  into  vice  and  idle- 1 
ness.     It  is  always  among  its  women  that  a  | 
degenerate  people  preserves  some  few  remains 
of  its  former  greatness.     In  Bohemia  each  in- 
dividual, as  well  as  the  people  collectiTely,  has 
k»t  all  self-esteem,  all  faith  and  confidence  in 
itself.     The  corruption  of  morals,  which  in 
Vienna  and  Prague  is  loosening  all  the  bands  |; 
of  society,  has  its  origin  in  the  consdoaaness  ji 
of  crippled  ener^es,  which  has  rendered  the  ,i 
men  weak  and  powerless,  unable  to  take  a  part  - 
in  the  grea^  destiny  of  their  age*.    It  is  (ml j  I 
in  the  hearts  of  the  women  that  there  remains 
yet  something  of  the  strength  of  former  tunes. , 
There  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
beauty  of  the  sex  in  times  past    The  female 
figures  in  Titian's  pamtings  are  generally  aap- 
posed  to  be  Venetian  beauties.    This  b  a  mis- 
take ;  it  was  among  the  women  of  Bohemia 
that  he  found  the  ^ory  of  womanly  strength. 
majesty,  and  courage,  which  he  has  personified 
in  a  Judith.     Titian  passed  &Ye  years  at  the 
court  of  Charles  V.,   and  it  was  from  the 
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women  of  Prague  that  he  borrowed  his  ideas 
of  female  beauty. 

The  guests  were  muttering  their  evening 
prayers,  as  I  pursued  these  reflections,  and  I 
observed  that  several  were  stealthily  watching 
me,  because  I  continued  to  sit  upright  in  my 
chair.    In  Catholic  countries  I  never  conceal 
that  I  am  a  heretic.     In  the  churches,  with 
the  incense  burning,  and  the  music  sounding 
through  the  aisles,  and  the  beauty  of  old  pio- 
tares  dazzling  mv  eyes,  I  am  apt  to  forget  my- 
self, and  to  bend  my  knees.     JBut  in  the  tav- 
ern, with  a  can  of  beer  before  me,  I  like  to 
show  the  people  that  I  am  a  heretic.     I  like 
to  argue  with  4henf,  not  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  absurdity,  and  to  prov^  the  excellence 
^  my  own  belief,  but  simply  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  them,  in  spite  of  my  own  reason,  the 
poetry  of  their  faith,  and  to  give  some  sense 
to  their  dull,  unmeaning  words.     I  think  that 
if  they  will  but  engage  in  controversy,  and 
begin  to  comprehend  the  poetical,  symbolical 
import  of  their  profession,  they  will  soon  learn 
to  separate  tbe  cnaflf  from  the  sound,  wholesome 
grain.    But  in  Catholic  countries  one  finds 
either  a  timid  reserve,  which  is  only  capable 
of  the  blindest  idolatry,  or  else  that  frivolous 
indifferentism  which  has  thrown  off  entirely 
the  ties  of  religion.     Amonz  Catholic  priests 
I  have  found  the  worst  disciples  of  Ymtaire, 
ridiculing  the  forms  of  religion,  but  imposing 
them  as  a  yoke  upon  the  people,  because  they 
j  do  not  believe  m  the  efficacy  of  any  other 
I  means  for  holding  society  together.     In  Pro- 
I  testantism  they  see   nothing  but  a  searching 
criticism,  which  would  expose  to  the  people  the 
fallacy  of  wbat  they  teach. 
I     Opposite  to  me  at  the  table  sat  a  man  with  a 
strange  countenance,  who  was  anything  but 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  devotions, 
and  who  seemea  to  observe  with  a  malicious 
kind  of  pleasure  that  I  took  no  part  in  the 
praying.     He  had  an  old,  wrinkled,  weathei^ 
I  beaten  face,  with  bristly  hair,  and  deep-set, 
j  twinkling  eyes.     There  was  a  kind  of  crafty 
delight  in  the  look  with  which  he  continued  to 
regard  me  ;  he  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  heretic,  and  yet  to  despise  him.     As 
I  examined  him  more  minutely,  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  If  there  were  but  a  Teniers  here ;  '*  the 
whole  figure  of  the  old  man,  with  his  filthy 
^e,  matted  beard,  and  ragged  smock-frock, 
was  a  genuine  type  of  the  Sclavonic  character, 
a  true  national  model  for  a  picture  in  dark- 
brown  dingy  colors ;  at  his  feet  was  lying  a 
huge   mastiff, .  apparently  asleep.     Ho  drank 
glass  afler  glass,  but  remained  quite  sober,  and 
as  he   continued  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  me,  I 
began  to  fear  that  I  had  given  ofifence  by  not 
obiierving  the  usual  form  of  praying,  and  said  in 


a  low  voice,  "  Well,  neighbor,  why  do  you  stare 
thus ;  did  you  never  see  a  heretic  before  % '' 

The  old  man  grinned  at  me,  and  said, 
thoughtfully,  "  A  heretic  !  what  is  a  heretic?  " 

Yes,  thought  I,  that  is  the  great  question ; 
which  of  us  is  the  heretic  before  God,  you  or 
I?  "You  must  surely  know,"  I  replied, 
"  what  a  heretic  is;  a  man  who  drinks  wine 
at  the  communion,  and  yet  believes  in  God." 

The  old  man  started  up  wildly ;  "  who,"  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  who  has  drunk  the 
wine  in  the  cup?"  He  stood  there  like  a 
lion  ready  to  defend  itself  against  an  attack ; 
the  mastiff,  believing  his  master  in  danger,  had 
started  up,  and  was  growling  at  me,  and  the 
other  guests  looked  on  with  surprise  and  cu- 
riosity. Fortunately,  the  music  struck  up  in 
the  adjoining  room  for  the  dance,  and  the  sciene 
came  to  an  end  amidst  the  tumult  of  laughing, 
singing,  romping  and  waltzing,  and  the  loud 
tones  of  fiddles  and  trombones.  "I  did  not 
mean  any  offence,"  said  I  to  the  old  man.  I 
felt  certain  that  I  saw  before  me  one'  of  the 
sect  of  Utraquists,  who  receive  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  both  kinds.  He  sat  down,  and  I 
contined,  "  I  had  no  thought  of  disturbing 
you ;  I  am  of  the  same  faith  as  yourself." 

The  old  man  uttered  something  which  was, 
I  suppose,  Bohemian.  "  Are  you  a  Protes- 
tant ?  "  I  asked,  in  a  low  voice — "  a  Luther- 
an ?— a  Calvinist  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  scornfully.  "  Are  there 
yet  Hussites  among  you ? "  I  asked  eagerly; 
"  it  is  said  that  there  is  still  in  Bohemia  even 
a  secret  sect  of  Adamites,  so-called.  Red  Breth- 
ren, who  instead  of  wine  drink  blood  from  the 
sacramental  cup." 

"  Who  drmks?  "  cried  the  old  man  again  ; 
and  the  dark  vein  swelled  once  more  upon  his 
brown  forehead. 

"  Heretics  drink  of  the  cup,"  I  answered, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  man ;  "  but 
heretics  may  be  as  good  Christians  as  those 
who  do  not  drink." 

**  If  they  drink  because  they  are  thirsty, 
they  may  do  it  if  they  please ;  but  if  they 
drink  as  heretics,  God  may  punish  them,  as  he 
will;  but  no  man  can  help  beinff  thirsty." 
He  emptied  his  tankard,  and  violently  shunmed 
down  tne  lid. 

"I  should  not  have  thought,"  I  observed, 
looking  at  him  with  surprise,  "  that  you  would 
entertain  such  harsh  sentiments  of  heretics, 
and  think  that  only  Koman  Catholics  can  be 
saved.     I  was  mistaken  in  you." 

"  What  of  heretics  and  Koman  Catholics  ?" 
he  muttered,  peevishly ;  "  it  is  all  one." 

All  one  !  I  had  indeed  mistaken  the  man. 
Now  I  plainly  discerned  in  his  countenance 
the  old   sulky  indolence  which  distinguishes 


the  stabborn  Bohemian ;  the  darkness  of  im- 
moveable fiitalism,  which  will  take  no  part  in 
anything,  because  it  is  totally  deroid  of  inter- 
est for  all.  '*It  is  all  one  I  "  That  is  the 
watchword ;  the  conclusion  of  every  argument ; 
the  darling  sentiment  of  all  who  live  under 
the  sce^ptre  of  Austria.  I  tremble  when  I  re- 
flect upon  this  stagnation  of  energies ;  it  seems 
to  me  like  amotionlesa  sea,  beneath  the  smooth 
surface  of  which  are  slumbering  fearful  mon- 
sters. Who  can  tell  what  forms  of  horror  will 
come  to  light,  when  a  storm  arises  to  agitate 
those  deceitful  depths? 

A  good-natured  looking  man  stepped  up  to  me 
as  I  turned  away  from  my  strange  companion, 
and  advised  me  not  to  have  much  to  say  to  him. 
**  If  he  ever  had  any  sense,"  he  remarked, 
''he  has  destroyed  it  by  drinking."  I  now 
obtained  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  The 
old  man  had  been  sexton  in  several  village 
churches,  and  had  been  discharged  from  them 
all.  He  had  been  found  a  very  useful  servant ; 
but  wherever  he  had  been,  the  supply  of  sacra- 
mental wine  had  been  stolen.  He  drank  whatr 
ever  he  could  find,  and  did  not  even  spare  the 
consecrated  element  upon  the  altar.  Admoni- 
don,  rebuke,  penance,  were  in  vain ;  and  the 
parish  priests  had  all  been  obliged  to  send  him 
about  his  business. 

'*  Thus,  then,  you  are  situated  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine  mb  utraqtce^*^  said  I;  "a 
drunkard  is  your  last  and  only  Hussite." 

"  The  last !  the  only  one  !  "  answered  my 
good-natured  friend :  but  a  frown  gathered  up- 
on his  forehead. 

"  Are  there  any  more  in  Bohemia,  among 
the  mountains?  "  1  asked. 

'*  Back  there ;  "  he  said,  with  a  motion  of 
his  hand  and  the  expression  of  one  who  points 
to  something  that  is  lost. 

"  The  Protestant  feith,"  said  I,  "  was  once 
the  national  faith  of  Bohemia,  purchased  with 
precious  blood.  Two  thirds  of  the  people 
were  Protestant." 

"It  is  all  one,  "  said  the  good  man,  and 
turned  his  back.  All  one  I  again  the  conclu- 
sion of  Austrian  logic.  A  religious  war  is  cer- 
tainly an  evil ;  but  surely  if  with  the  loss  of  taith, 
all  freedom  of  thought,  and  all  activity  of  the 
noblest  powers  have  disappeared,  then  a  con- 
flict of  spirits  would  be  a  blessing,  as  compared 
with  this  universal  intellectual  death. 

This  thought  made  me  melancholy,  and  I 
sought  distraction  in  the  adjoining  room, 
where  they  were  dancine  polka,  waltz,  and 
rodowak.  There  was  noudng  in  the  music  to 
soothe  my  feelings ;  they  dance  even  their  nar 
tional  dance  to  Viennese  music.  Strauss, 
Lanner,  and  Labitzki,  were  played;  not  a 
isngle  Bohemian  melody. 


I  looked  round  for  the  old  man,  and  saw  a 
girl  standing  by  him,  whom  I  had  previously 
observed  traversing  the  room,  and  inviting  the 
various  groups,  by  nods  and  signs,  to  pmhase 
the  goods  which  she  ofiered  for  sale.  She  was 
of  the  short,  stout  race  of  Bohemian  women, 
the  dazzling  white  of  her  face  and  neck 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  fullness  of  her 
form ;  her  dark  auburn  tresses,  paitlj  con- 
fined with  a  large  pin,  hung  down  her  back ; 
and  glass  beads  ornamented  her  throat.  Her 
whole  manner  betrayed  something  very  like 
to  the  timidity  of  a  wild  animal,  which  had 
been  hunted  from  its  lair. 

It  was  clear  that  she  stood  in  some  relation 
to  the  old  man  ;  for  she  gave  him  the  money 
that  she  had  received,  which  he  counted  and 
put  into  an  old  leathern  purse ;  in  the  mean- 
while she  drank  with  almost  ereedy  eageroess 
from  his  cup.  As  I  entered,  she  came  towards 
me  and  held  out  the  bundle  of  Dacluschka-eanes, 
which  she  had  for  sale.  The  head  of  Dschis- 
chka,  the  old  Hussite  warrior,  with  his  helmet, 
and  a  bandage  over  his  right  eve,  in  which  he 
was  blind,  was  carved  in  wooa,  86  as  to  fonn 
the  handle  of  each  of  these  canes. 

**  I  should  prefer  a  Dschischka-song,"  said  1, 
"  cannot  you  sing  a  song  of  the  blind  hero?" 

She  shook  her  head.  *'  She  does  not 
speak,"  said  the  old  man,  as  I  was  about  to 
address  her  again. 

''Does  she  only  speak  Bohemian?"  I 
asked. 

"  She  does  not  speak  at  all,"  he  replied, 
and  laid  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 

••  Dumb  ?  "  —  "  Miserable,"  he  muttered, 
"  driven  away,  cast  out,  because  she  cannot 
confess  what  weighs  upon  her  mind." 

I  looked  at  her  again,  and  I  thought  that 
I  discerned  in  her  figure  the  reason  of  her 
timid  manner.  At  this  moment  a  young  dan- 
dy, one  of  those  who  come  among  the  people 
because  they  can  there  gratify  their  passions 
at  a  cheap  rate,  had  seized  her  arm  and  tried 
to  draw  her  into  the  circle  of  the  dancers. 
She  resisted,  and  as  he  put  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  he  exclaimed  to  the  bystanders,  "  ^T^J 
should  she  refuse  to  dance  ?  we  all  know  that 
Kascha  is  no  prude." 

The  maiden  regarded  him  with  a  look  as 
fixed  as  that  of  a  marble  statue ;  but  he  would 
not  leave  her,  and  again  threw  his  arm  around 
her  in  order  to  draw  her  towards  him.  In  & 
moment,  like  a  Judith  who  sees  her  victim 
ready,  she  hurled  him  from  her  and  brandish- 
ed her  bundle  of  canes.  A  severe  blow  on 
the  forehead  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  as 
he  sank  down  with  a  loud  ciy,  he  dragged 
with  him  one  of  the  bystanders,  whose  arm  he 
caught  in  trying  to  save  himself.     A  couple  of 
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dancers,  who  came  racing  along,  stumbled  and 
fell  over  those  who  were  already  down,  a  sec- 
ond couple  followed,  and  in  a  moment  there 
was  a  mel^e  of  person^}  screaming,  struggling, 
and  rolling  over  each  other  on  the  floor.  The 
music  ceased,  and  ail  the  guests  crowded 
together  to  see  what  had  happened.  For  a 
time  the  muden  with  the  canes  appeared  to 
have  been  forgotten,  but  soon  her  name  was 
ezclmmed  aloud.  It  was  the  young  man  whom 
she  had  struck  down  ;  he  had  risen  and  cried 
out  "  it  is  the  mad  Kascha ;  hold  her  &st,  she 
shall  suffer  for  it" 

The  old  man  and  the  girl  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  corner  behind  a  table.  He  was  grasping 
a  huge  knotted  stick  in  his  right  hand,  prepar- 
ed for  the  attack,  and  the  great  shaggy  mastiff 
had  leaped  upon  the  table,  and  was  looking 
inquiringly  from  his  master  to  the  gathering 
crowd,  uncertain,  as  it  seemed,  whether  he 
ought  to  assume  the  offensive  or  not.  I  had 
the  presentiment  of  a  bloody  tumult,  but  I  had 
no  alternative,  and  I  ranged  myself  on  the 
side  of  the  weaker  party,  on  the  side  of  the 
e;irl  who  had  undeservedly  been  insulted.  The 
host,  a  heavy,  broad  shouldered  fellow,  with 
sleeves  turned  up,  and  a  pair  of  fists  which 
inspired  great  confidence,  joined  our  forces 
witn  one  or  two  of  the  waiters ;  we  stood  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  advancing  multitude, 
who  were  mostly  anned  with  legs  of  stools. 
"Give  up  the  mad  K^pha!  throw  tho  girl 
out  of  the  window,"  wis  shouted  by  many 
voices.  Throwing  out  of  the  window  is  still 
the  national  tUttma  ratio  in  Bohemia.  I  said 
a  few  words  to  the  host  who  seemed  somewhat 
undecided,  in  order  to  arouse  in  him  a  sense 
of  honor.  **  But,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear, 
**  the  girl  does  not  bear  the  best  character." — 
**  No  matter,"  said  I,  "she  was  repelling 
unprovoked  insolence."  I  mounted  a  chair, 
ana  endeavored  to  make  myself  heardf  but  was 
assailed  with  cries  of  "Njemetz,  Njemetz  I  " 
a  term  of  reproach  for  Germans.  "  No  mat- 
ter," I  cried,  **  whether  German  or  Bohemian ; 
it  would  be  inhuman  to  punish  a  maiden  who 
defended  herself  with  her  own  hand  against 
an  impudent  aggressor." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
body  of  policemen  entered.  The  sight  of 
these  armed  pacificators  was  instantaneously 
effectual.  Tne  Bohemians  dispersed,  and 
were  perhaps  well  pleased  to  deliver  up  the 
persecuted  maiden  to  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace.  But  this  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble ;  Kascha  had  mounted  from  the  table 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  had  jumped  out  of 
the  open  window.     When  the  attention  of  the 

Snblic  was  again  turned  in  that  direction,  the 
og  was  in  the  act  of  following,  and  a  loud 


shout  of  laughter  broke  the  sudden  silence 
which  the  entrance  of  the  policemen  had  creat- 
ed. No  one  thought  of  pursuing  her,  and 
the  host  with  a  few  of  the  more  sensible  guests 
easily  succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  There 
was  no  charge  against  the  old  man,  who 
returned  to  his  seat,  finished  his  tankard,  and 
then,  after  paying  his  score,  left  the  house 
unmolested. 

A  brilliant  moon  was  pouring  a  flood  of  light 
over  the  slumbering  streets  of  Prague,  as  I 
sallied  forth  to  return  to  my  home.  Unmindful 
of  my  purpose,  I  strolled  towards  the  river,  and 
found  myself  standing  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
Moldau.  The  lights  were  reflected  in  the 
stream ;  the  gray  spire  of  the  cathedral,  tower- 
ing above  the  terrace-like  bastions  of  the  palaces, 
seemed  to  reach  up  into  the  silver  night.  I 
leaned  against  the  parapet  and  thought  of  the 
glorious  past  of  Prague,  and  of  her  miserable 
present  destiny.    ' 

Before  the  niche  of  Saint  Nepomucius,  on 
the  bridge,  two  figures  were  discernible.  The 
one  had  climbed  up  to  the  statue,  perhaps  to 
place  there  another  light  in  honor  of  the  saint. 
Several  tapers  wore  already  burning  on  both 
sides  of  the  stone  shrine.  A  shaggy  dog  was 
standing  with  his  fore  paws  against  the  parapet, 
and  watching  her  intently.  In  the  middle  of 
the  footpath  stood  a  man  in  a  ragged  mantle 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  I  approached  and 
recognized  the  old  sexton.  **  You  here  t  "  I 
exclaimed,  in  surprise.' 

He  pointed  to  the  girl  who  was  standing  on 
the  parapet  by  the  side  of  tlie  image,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  saint.  *'  vo  not  dis- 
turb her,"  he  said,  anxiously;  "she  comes 
here  every  night  to  say  her  prayers.  She  is  con- 
sidered dishonored  by  men,  but  it  is  all  one  !  " 

**  Does  the  girl  belong  to  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  My  daughter,"  he  said,  and  cast  a  look 
of  defiance  at  me.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  he  understood  my  honest  sym- 
pathy. 

.  "  She  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  rich 
prelate  yonder,"  he  muttered.  "  One  of  the 
kinsmen  feigned  love  for  her,  deceived  and  de- 
serted her.  First  made  unhappy,  then  pro- 
nounced dishonored  ;  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  Since  then  she  has  become  dumb,  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  speech  from  shame  and  fear. 
And  because  she  cannot  confess, — she  cannot 
speak,  you  see, — she  cannot  obtain  absolution, 
and  does  not  know  where  to  seek  help.  But 
it  is  all  one  !  " 

The  maiden  was  now  standing  so  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  parapet,  that  a  single  false 
step  would  have  precipitated  her  into  the  stream 
below.  "  For  God's  sake — "  I  whispered  to 
the  old  man.     "No  danger,"   he  replied, 


quietly  ;  *"  the  dog  will  take  care  of  her." 
The  faithful  animal  was  indeed  close  behind 
her,  and  had  now  seized  the  skirt  of  her  dress 
between  his  teeth. 

**  She  will  make  away  with  herself,"  I  said, 
tremblingly.  "No  danger,"  answered  the 
old  man  again  ;  ''she  cannot  be  saved,  if  she 
dies  without  absolution."  How  terrible,  when 
tins  is  the  only  feeling  which  restrains  from 
suicide! 

Kascha  had  leaned  orer  the  edge  of  the 
parajpet,  as  though  she  would  measure  the 
heignt  of  the  arch  down  to  the  very  bed  of  the 
river.  Then  she  stepped  back,  looked  up  to 
the  pure  moon,  as  if  to  seek  aid  and  under- 
standing, and  bowed  her  head  once  more  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  saint,  muttering  unintel- 
ligible words.  They  were  sounds  as  if  she 
had  lost  all  human  speech,  and  was  in  search 
of  another,  which  she  could  not  yet  find.  Then 
she  turned  round,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  dog's 
head,  and  leaped  upon  the  ground.  The  crea- 
ture howled  for  joy,  and  seemed  to  understand 
its  duty  better  than  either  of  us.  It  seized 
the  bundle  of  canes  which  was  lying  on  the 


ground,  and  set  out  on  its  homeward  way.  I 
knew  not  what  to  do,  except  to  put  the  small 
sum  of  money  which  I  had  by  me,  into  the 
old  man*s  hand.  It  is  ill  when  man  has  no- 
thing to  give  but  a  piece  of  money ;  but  it  is 
yet  worse  when  the  want  of  it  is  the  cause  of 
misery  among  men,  and  the  source  of  what  we 
upbraid  as  em, 

I  returned  home,  and  the  three  companions 
went  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  their  dwelling 
was  among  the  wretched  hovels  which  lie  along 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Kascha  crossed  her- 
self  and  bent  once  more  before  the  image  of 
the  saint,  on  quitting  the  spot,  and  the  old  man 
turned  round  and  made  a  motion  with  bis 
hand,  as  though  he  would  say,  *'  It  is  all  one ; 
there  is  no  help  for  her. "  1  stood  yet  a  mo- 
ment on  the  spot  where  the  holy  John,  the 
Catholic  hero,  waa  hurled  into  the  Moldau  by 
the  lawless  Wenzel,  angels  looking  down  upon 
him  from  heaven  the  while,  and  calling  aim 
to  them.  The  dog,  and  a  half-witted  dronk- 
ard, — no  angels, — were  the  only  guardians  of 
poor  Kascha. — JBuropa, 


MARY  BARTON.  —  A  TALE  OF  MANCHESTm  LIFE. 


How  far  it  may  be  kind,  wise,  or  right,  to 
make  fiction  the  vehicle  for  a  plain  and  matter- 
of-fact  exposition  of  social  evils,  is  a  question 
of  limitations  which  will  not  be  unanimously 
settled  in  our  time.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  "Agitation"  are,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
adjusted  by  a  sliding  scale,  on  which  ''  Chol- 
eric^word,  and  Flat  **  Blasphemy  "  indicate 
every  conceivable  degree  of  heat  and  excite- 
ment, according  to  conscience,  convenience, 
or  chances  of  success— as  may  be.  But  we 
have  met  with  few  pictures  of  life  among  the 
working  classes  at  once  so  forcible  and  so  fair 
as  "  Mary  Barton."  The  truth  of  it  is  terri- 
ble. The  writer  is  superior  to  melo-dramatic 
seductions,  and  has  described  miseiy,  tempta- 
tion, distress,  and  shame,  as  they  really  exist. 
Only  twice  has  he  (?)  had  recourse  to  the 
worn-out  machinery  of  the  novelist, — ^and  then 
he  has  used  it  with  a  master's  hand.  But  he  is 
excellent  in  the  anatomy  of  feelings  and  mo- 
tives, in  the  display  of  character,  in  the  life- 
like, and  simple  use  of  dialogue ; — ^and  the 
result  is,  a  painful  interest,  very  rare  in  our 
experience. 

The  events  of  the  tale  are  of  the  commonest 
quality.     John  Barton  is  a  factory  operative, 


with  a  delicate  and  pretty  daughter,  who  has 
longings  for  fine-lady-ism.  Her  mother's  death 
has  been  hastened  by  anxieties  concerning  a 
sister — a  coarser  Effie  Deans ;  and  this  calami- 
ty is  the  first  of  many  which  ^lur  the  widower. 
Mary,  being  admitted  as  a  milliner's  work- 
woman, becomes  the  object  of  pursuit  to  a  rich 
manufacturer's  son;  and  her  head  is  tamed 
for  a  passing  moment  by  his  flatteries,  to  the 
point  of  making  her  reject  the  love  of  a  youD^ 
engine-maker,  Jem  Wilson,  who  has  courted 
her  honestly  and  long.*  For  this  fit  of  coquetry 
she  is  doomed  to  simer  deeply.  Meanwhile, 
her  father's  fortunes  are  sorely  darkened  by 
bad  times.  He  becomes  sullen — savage--aDd 
listens  to  the  worst  counsels  of  the  wildest 
agitators.  From  the  collision  of  so  many  ele- 
ments of  disturbance,  crime  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  struck  out.  But  here  we  leave  the  plot  of 
the  story,  since  its  nature  must  be  guessed  by 
the  experienced,  while  fresher  readers  would 
not  thank  us  for  forestalling  interest.  The 
accessory  characters  are  touched  with  the  fidel- 
ity of  a  daguerreotype.  Wilson's  irritable, 
exacting  mother — ^her  true  woman's  heart  set- 
ting her  fractiousness  to  rights — ^placid,  relig- 
ious Alice — ^the  shameless  milliner  s  apprentice 
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Sallj — and  the  poor  castaway  Esther  have 
▼ery  seldom  been  surpassed.  Many  tears 
have  been  wept  over  Nancy  Sykes  in  "Oliver 
Twist," — ^but  there  is  nothing  in  the  tragedy 
of  her  life  and  death,  in  deep,  dreary  sadness, 
surpassing  the  scene  where  the  outcast  visits 
her  niece  at  midnight;  counterfeiting  respect- 
ability, swallowing  down  hunger,  and  conceal- 
ing her  own  cravings  for  commiseration  and 
help,  in  order  that  she  may  rescue  her  sister's 
child  from  her  own  fearful  lot.  For  power, 
delicacy,  and  nature,  it  is  a  masterpiece. 

The  author  of  "  Mary  Barton,  however, 
is  not  of  necessity  confined  to  distress  in  Art. 
He  has  a  power  over  what  is  auaint  and  whim- 
sical, no  less  than  over  the  deepest  emotions 
of  pity  and  terror.  We  must  treat  the  reader 
to  a  tea-party  : — premising  that  Will,  "  the 
lion  "of  it,  is  a  sailor  just  come  home  from 
foreign  parts,  with  his  kit  crammed  full  of 
travellers'  tales,  suited  to  an  unscientific  audi- 
ence. In  place  of  this,  however,  he  has  to 
satisfy  Job  Leffh,  one  of  those  exact  and  eager 
collectors  in  Natural  History,  who  are  so  fre- 
quent in  manufacturing  towns : — 

«  While  lie  moved  abou(  he  was  deeply  engaged 
in  eonvenwtion  with  the  young  sailor,  trying^  to 
extract  from  him  any  circumstances  connected 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  different  countries 
he  had  visited.  <  Oh !  if  you  are  fond  of  grubs, 
and  fiies,  and  beetles,  there 's  no  place  for  'em  like 
Sierra  Leone ;  I  wish  you  'd  hsid  some  of  ours ; 
we  had  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  we 
dzank  them  with  our  drink,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  from  eating  them  with  our  food.  I  never 
thought  any  folk  could  care  for  such&t  green 
beasts  as  those,  or  I  would  ha'  brought  you  them 
by  the  thousand.  A  plate  full  o'  peas  soup  woidd 
ha'  been  full  enough  for  you,  I  dare  say ;  it  were 
often  too  full  for  us.' — *  I  would  ha'  given  a  good 

deal  for  some  on  'em,'  said  Job *  Well,  I  knew 

folk  at  home  liked  some  of  the  queer  things  one 
meets  with  abroad ;  but  I  never  ti^ought  they  'd 
care  for  them  nasty  sHmy  things.  I  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  a  mermaio,  for  that  I  knew 
were  a  curiosity.' — 'You  might  ha'  looked  long 
enough,'  aaid  Job,  in  an  under  tone  of  contempt, 
which,  however,  the  quick  ears  of  the  sailor 
caught.  *  Not  so  long,  piaster,  in  some  latitudes, 
as  you  think.  It  stands  to  reason  th'  sea  here- 
abouts is  too  cold  for  mermaids ;  for  women  here 
do  n't  go  half  naked  on  account  of  climate.  But 
I  've  been  in  lands  where  muslin  were  too  hot 
wear  on  land,  and  where  the  sea  were  more  than 
milk- warm ;  and  though  I  'd  never  the  good  luck 
to  see  a  mermaid  in  that  latitude,  I  know  them 
that  has.'— « Do  tell  us  about  it,'  cried  Marv.— 
'^ooh,  pooh! '  said  Job,  the  naturalist.— tioth 
speeches  determined  Will  to  go  on  with  his  story. 
What  could  a  fellow  who  hi^  never  been  many 
miles  from  home  know  about  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  that  he  should  put  him  down  in  that  way  ? 
*  Well,  it  were  Jack  Harris,  our  third  mate,  last 
voyase,  as  many  and  many  a  time  telled  us 
all  fl^out  it.  You  see  he  were  becahned  off 
Chatham  Island  (that's  in  the  Great  PaciEc,  and 
a  warm  enough  latitude  for  mermaids,  and  sharks. 


and  such  like  perils).  So  some  of  the»men  took 
the  long  boat,  and  pulled  for  the  island  to  see  what 
it  were  like ;  and  when  they  got  near,  they  heard 
a  puffing,  like  a  creature  come  up  to  take  breath ; 
you  *ve  never  heard  a  diver  ?  No !  well !  you  've 
heard  folks  in  th'  asthma,  and  it  were  for  all  the 
world  like  that.  So  they  looked  around,  and  what 
should  they  see  but  a  mermaid,  sitting  on  a  rock, 
and  sunning  herself.  The  water  is  always  warm- 
er when  its  rough,  you  know,  so  I  suppose  in  the 
calm  she  felt  it  rather  chilly,  and  had  come  up  to 
warm  herself.'  —  *  What  was  she  like  ? '  asked 
Mary,  breathlessly.  —  Job  took  his  pipe  off  the 
chimney  piece  and  began  to  smoke  with  very 
audible  puffs,  as  if  the  story  were  not  worth  listen- 
ing to.  —  *  Oh  !  Jack  used  to  say  she  was  for  all 
the  world  as  beautiful  as  the  wax  ladies  in  the 
barbers'  shops ;  only,  Mary,  there  were  one  little 
difference,  her  hair  was  bright  grass  green.'  — 
'  I  should  not  think  that  was  pretty,'  said  Mary, 
hesitatingly ;  as  if  not  liking  to  doubt  the  perfec- 
tion of  anything  belonging  to  such  an  acknowl- 
edged beauty.  —  '  Oh !  but  it  is  when  you  're  used 
to  it.  I  always  think  when  first  we  get  sight  of 
land,  there 's  no  color  so  lovely  as  grass  green. 
However,  she  had  green  hair,  sure  enough ;  and 
were  proud  enough  of  it,  too;  for  &e  were 
combing  it  out  fuU  length  when  first  they  saw 
her.  They  all  thought  she  were  a  fair  prize,  and 
may  be  as  good  as  a  whale  in  ready  money,  (they 
were  whale-fishers  you  know).  For  some  folk 
think  a  deal  of  mermaids,  whatever  other  folk 
do.'  This  was  a  hit  at  Job,  who  retaliated  in  a 
series  of  sonorous  spittings  and  pufis.  —  *  So,  as  I 
were  saying,  they  pulled  towards  her,  thinking  to 
catch  her.  She  were  all  the  while  combing  her 
beautiful  hair,  and  beckoning  to  them,  whUe  with 
the  other  hand  she  held  a  lookins-glass.'  —  *  How 
many  hands  had  she  ? '  asked  Job.  —  *  Two,  to  A 
sure,  just  like  any  other  woman,'  answered  Will, 
indignantly.  —  *  Oh  1  I  thought  you  said  she 
beckoned  with  one  hand,  and  combed  her  liair 
with  another,  and  held  a  looking-glass  with  a 
third,'  said  Job,  with  provoking  quietness. — *  No ! 
I  did  n't !  at  least  if  I  did,  I  meant  she  did  one 
thing  after  another,  as  any  one  but '  (here  he 
mumbled  a  word  or  two)  *  could  understand. 
Well,  Mary,'  turning  very  decidedly  towards  her ; 
*when  she  saw  them  coming  near,  whether  it 
were  she  grew  frightened  at  their  fowling-pieces, 
as  they  h^l  on  board,  for  a  bit  o'  shooting  on  the 
island,  or  whether  it  were  she  were  just  a  fickle 
jade  as  did  not  rightly  know  her  own  mind 
(which,  seeing  one  half  of  her  was  woman,  I 
think  mvself  was  most  probable),  l)ut  when  they 
were  only  about  two  oars'  length  from  the  rock 
where  she  sat,  down  she  plopped  into  the  water, 
leaving  nothing  but  her  hinder  end  of  a  fish  tajX 
sticking  up  for  a  minute,  and  then  -  that  disap- 
peared too.' — *  And  did  they  never  see  her  again  i* 
asked  Mary. — *  Never  so  plain :  t^e  man  who  had 
the  second  watch  one  night,  declared  he  saw  her 
swimming  round  the^  ship,  and  holding  up  her 
glass  for  him  to  look  in ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  little  cottage  near  Aber  in  Wales  f  where  his 
wife  lived)  as  plain  as  ever  he  saw  it  m  life,  and 
his  wife  standing  outside,  shading  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  were  looking  for  him.  But  ^k  Harris  gave 
him  no  credit,  for  he  said  he  were  always  a  bit  of 
a  romancer,  and  beside  that,  were  a  home-sick, 
down-hearted  chap.' — *  I  wish  they  had  caught 
her,'  said  Mary,  musing. — *  They  got  one  thing  as 
belonged  to  her,'  replied  Will,  *  and  that  I've  of- 
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ten  Been  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  reckon  it's  a 
sure  proof  of  their  story,  for  them  that  wants 
proof/ — *  What  was  it }'  asked  Margaret,  almost 
anxious  her  grandfather  should  be  convinced. — 
•  AVhy,  in  her  hurry,  she  left  her  comb  on  the 
rock,   and  one  o'  Uie  men  spied  it;    so  they 
thought  that  were  better  than  nothing,  and  they 
rowed  there  and  took  it,  and  Jack  Harris  had  it 
on  board  the  John  Cropper,  and  I  saw  him  comb 
his  hair  vdth  it  every  Sunday  morning/ — •  What 
was  it  like  Y  asked  Mary,  eagerly,  her  imagina- 
tion   running    on    coral  combs,    studded  with 
pearls. — •  Why,  if  it  had  not  had  such  a  strange 
yam  belonging  to  it,  you'd  never  ha'  noticed  it 
from  any  other  small-tooth  comb/ — '  I  should 
rather  think  not,'  sneered  Job  Legh. — The  sailor 
bit  his  lip  to  keep  down  hlB  anger  against  an  old 
man.    Margaret  felt  very  uneasy,  knowing  her 
grandfather  so  well,  and  not  d[aring  to  guess 
what  caustic  remark  might  come  next  to  irritate 
the  young  sailor  guest.    Mary,  however,  was  too 
much  interested  by  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  to 
perceive  the  incredulity  with  which  Job  Legh 
received  Wilson's  account  of  the  mermaid ;  and 
when  he  left  oft,  half  offended,  and  very  much 
inclined  not  to  open  his  lips  again  through  the 
evening,  she  very  eagerly  said, — *  Oh,  do  tell  us 
something  more  of  what  you  hear  and  see  on 
board  ship.  Do,  WiU !'— •  ^^^lat's  the  use,  Mary, 
if  folk  won't  believe  one.    There  are   things  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes,  that  some  people  would 
pinh  and  pshaw  at,  as  if  I  were  a  baby  to  be  put 
down  by  cross  noises.    But  I'll  tell  you,  Mary,' 
with  an  emphasis  on  you,  *  some  more  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  sea,  sin'  you're  not  too  wise  to  believe 
me.    I  have  seen  a  fish  fly.— This  did  stagger 
Mary.     She  had  heard  of  mermaids  as  signs  of 
inns,  and  as  sea-wonders,  but  never  of  flying 
%h.  ^  Not  so  Job.    He  put  down  his  pipe,  and 
nodding  his  head  as  a  token  of  approbation,  he 
said, — *  Ay,  ay,  you^g  man.    Now  you're  speak- 
ing truth.'— •  Well,  now  !    you'll  swallow  that, 
old  gentleman.    You'll  credit  me  when  I  say 
I've  seen  a  critter  half  fish,  half  bird,  and  you 
won't  credit  me  when  I  say  thcro  be  such  beasts 
AS  mermaids,  half  fish,  half  woman.     To  me, 
one's  just  as  strange  as  another.' — •  You  never 
saw  the  mermaid  yoursel,'  interposed  Margaret, 
gently.  But  'love  me,  love  my  dog,'  was  Will 
Wilson's  motto,  only  his  version  was   'believe 
mc,  believe  Jack  Harris ; '  and  the  remark  was 
not  so  soothing  to  him  as  it  was  intended  to  have 
been. — « It's  the  Exocetus ;  one  of  the  Malacop- 
:crygii  Abdominalet,'  said  Job,  much  interested. 
— •  Ay,  there  you  go  !     You're  one  of  them  folks 
IS  never  knows  beasts  unless  they're  called  gut 
)'  their  names.    Put  'em  in  Sunday  clothes,  and 
fovL  know  'em,  but  in  their  ytrork-a-day  EngUsh 
iron  never  know  naught  about  'em.    I've  met 
in'  many  o'  your  kidney ;  and  if  I'd  ha'  known  it, 
I'd  a  christened  poor  Jack's  mermaid  wi'  some 
jrand  gibberish  of  a  name.    Mermaidicus  Jack 
[larrisensis ;  that's  just  like  their  new-fangled 
vords.    D'ye  believe  there's  such  a  thing  as  the 
Mermaidicus,  master? '  asked  Will,  enjoying  his 
iwn  joke  uncommonly,  as  most  people  do. — '  Not 
:!    tcU  me  about  the— '—•  Well ! '  said  Will, 
)lcased  at  having  excited  the  old  gentleman's 
aith  and  credit,  at  last.    *  It  were  on  this  last 
'oyage,  about  a  day's  sail  from  Madeira,  that  one 
if  our  men — ' — 'ISrot  Jack  Harris,  I  hope,'  mut- 
ered  Job — 'Called  me,'   continued   Will,  not 
Loticing  the  interruption,  *  to  see  the  what  d'ye 


call  it — flying  fish  I  sav  it  is.  It  were  twenty 
feet  out  o'  water,  and  it  flew  near  on  to  a  hun- 
dred yards.  But  I  say,  old  gentleman,  I  ha' 
gotten  one  dried,  and  if  you'll  take  it,  why,  I'll 
give  it  you  ;  only,'  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  *  I 
wish  you'd  just  give  me  credit  for  the  mermaidi- 
cus.'— I  really  -  believe  if  the  assuming  fiuth  in 
the  story  of  the  mermaid  had  been  made  the 
condition  of  receiving  the  flying  fish.  Job  Legh, 
sincere  man  as  he  was,  would  have  pretended 
belief;  he  was  so  much  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
possessing  this  specimen." 

Job's  blind  daughter  Margaret,  possesses  a 
great  reputation  in  '*  her  own  circle,"  as  a 
songstress ;   and  by  way  of  courteous  return 

SOT  the  proffered  fijing-fish,  she  is  desired  to 
et  her  voice  be  heaiS.     This  has  the  effect 
upon  the  dashing  sailor  of  a  real  syren  song. 

**Mary  was  amused  to  see  how  the  young 
sailor  sat  entranced ;  mouth,  eyes,  all  open,  in 
order  to  qatch  every  breath  of  sound.  His  very 
lids  refused  to  wink,  as  if  afraid  in  that  brief  pro- 
verbial interval  to  lose  a  particle  of  the  rich 
music  that  floated  through  the  room.  *  *  Job, 
too,  was  rapidly  changing  his  opinion  of  his  new 
guest.  The  flying  fish  went  a  great  way,  and  his 
undisguised  sidmiration  for  Margaret's  singing, 
carried  him  still  farther.  It  was  amusing  enou^ 
to  see  these  two  within  the  hour  so  barely  civil 
to  each  other,  endeavoring  now  to  be  ultra-agree- 
able. Will,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  breath,  (a 
long  deep  gasp  of  admiration)  after  Margaret's 
song,  sidled  up  to  Job,  and  asked  him  in  a  sort 
of  doubting  tone,  *  You  wouldn't  like  a  live  Manx 
cat,  would  you,  master  ?' — *  A  what } '  exclaimed 
Job. — *  I  don't  know  its  best  name,'  said  Will  hum- 
bly.— But  we  call  'em  just  Manx  cats.  They're  cats 
without  tails.'  Now  Job,  in  all  his  natural  history, 
had  never  heard  of  such  animals ;  so  Will  continu- 
ed, *  Because  I'm  going  afore  joining  my  ship,  to  see 
mother's  friends  in  the  island,  and  I  would  glad- 
ly bring  you  one,  if  so  be  you'd  like  to  have  it. 
'They  look  as  queer,  and  out  o'  nature  as  flying 
fish,  or,' — he  gulped  the  words  down  that  should 
have  followed.  *  Especially  when  you  see  'em 
walking  a  roof  top,  right  again  the  sky,  when  a 
cat,  as  is  a  proper  cat,  is  sure  to  stick  her  tail  stiff 
out  behind,  like  a  slack-rope  dancer  a-balancing, 
but  these  cats  having  no  tail,  cannot  stick  it  out, 
which  captivates  some  people  uncommonly.  If 
you'll  allow  me,  I'll  bring  one  for  Miss  there, 
jerking  his  head  at  Margaret.  Job  assented  with 
grateful  curiosity,  wishing  much  to  see  the  tail- 
less phenomenon." 

Honest  Will's  gratitude  is  unparagoncd. 
What  hasL  been  said  and  shown,  we  imagine, 
will  direct  not  a  few  readers — ^and  those  of 
the  best  class — ^to  the  tale  we  must  now  leave. 
In  yet  another  respect,  **  Maiy  Barton  "  de- 
serves praise.  The  author  has  made  use  of 
the  Lancashire  dialect — a  vigorous  and  racy, 
but  in  some  districts  scarcely  intelligible  pa- 
tois,— with  ease,  spirit,  and  nicety  in  selection. 
By  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  kindred 
subjects — and,  as  an  instance,  have  compared 
Sir  Walter's  Scotch  with  the  Scotch  of  any 
other  northern  novelist — ^this  will  be  accepted 
as  commendation. — Athenteum. 


COLLECTANEA. 


AN  INDEFATIGABLE  TEACHER. 

In  Uie  commencement  of  this  century,  in  the 
parish  of  Alsace,  which  contains  600  or  700 
inhabitants,  there  was  a  teacher  who»  of  his 
own  accord,  had  organized  his  school  very  much 
in  the  manner  I  have  been  describing.  I  re- 
cieved  my  own  first  instruction  from  him,  and 
what  I  have  now  to  aay--inspired  by  gratr 
itude  as  much  as  by  the  desire  of  being  useful 
— ^is  only  the  faithful  expression  of  my  re- 
membrances. The  grave  has  long  covered  the 
mortal  remains  of  James  Toussaint,  but  his 
memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  who 
never  pass  his  tomb  without  experiencing  the 
latest  emotion,  and  bowing  with  respect, 
[is  school  consisted  of  120  pupils ;  the  teach- 
er, a  descendant  of  one  of  the  numerous  Protes- 
tant families  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Alsace, 
had  not  received  any  other  education  than  was 
then  given  in  ordinary  schools.  He  had  learned 
the  trade  of  joiner,  and  wrought  at  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  where  a  worthy  rival  of  the  pastor  Ober- 
lin,  struck  with  his  capacity  and  vocation  for 
teaching,  gave  him  lessons  and  excellent  advice, 
imd  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  school,  where, 
under  his  direction,  he  was  initiated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teacher.  From  that  position  he  was 
called  to  the  one  whose  organization  I  am  now 
about  to  describe.  Early  in  the  morning— from 
five  to  seven  in  summer,  and  from  six  to  eight  in 
winter — ^he  instructed  the  pupils  in  the  first  di- 
vision ;  those  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  After  them  came  the  others  in  assembled 
classes,  who  received  four  hours'  teaching  each 
day.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  held 
what  he  called  the  French  school,  which  was  a 
sort  of  innovation — French  not  being  generally 
taudit  in  Alsace  at  that  period.  After  the  school 
for  French,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of 
adults  attended,  there  was  in  winter,  from  sev- 
en to  nine,  an  arithmetical  class  for  young  per- 
sons; and  thus  did  this  indefatigable  man 
teach  ten  hours  a  day  in  winter,  and  eight 
hours  a  day  at  least  throughout  the  year.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  there  were,  besides,  about  ten 
children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who, 
in  order  to  be  more  thoroughly  instructed, 
spent  the  whole  day  in  the  school  house,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  teacher  and  his 
wife,  who  asfflsted  him  greatly  in  his  undertak- 
ings. B  V  degrees  he  formed  a  sort  of  board- 
ing-school at  his  own  house,  and  something 
like  a  normal  school,  from  which  came  many 
distinguished  teachers,  some  of  whom  still  live. 
Toussaint  was  also  organist  and  notary  of  the 


mayoralty,  and  fulfilled  all  his  duties  with  the 
greatest  fidelity.  When  I  add  that  this  ener- 
getic man  was  a  prey  to  a  punful  malady,  aris- 
ing from  no  fault  of  hb,  but  from  a  defective 
organization,  which  every  day  at  the  same  hour 
caused  him  great  suffering,  it  will  be  seen  what 
can  be  effected  by  means  of  few  materials,  and 
even  little  science,  provided  that  zeal  is  joined 
with  some  ability,  and,  above  all,  with  love  of 
one's  vocation. ,  The  career  of  Toussaint  was 
short :  he  died  in  1811,  scarcejy  forty  years  of 
age  ;  but  his  work  survives  in  his  pupils,  in  the 
generation  he  has  formed. —  Wtllm  on  Educa- 
tion, 


ANOTHER     REV0LI?TI0N. 

Among  the  revolutions  of  the  present  year, 
which  the  English  journals  have  not  had  time 
to  chronicle,  we  find  one  mentioned  in  our 
German  publications,  the  fame  of  which  de- 
serves to  be  more  widely  spread. 

Harpstedt  is  a  small  Hanoverian  town  on 
the  borders  of  that  vast  tract  of  barren  moor, 
called  the  *'  Luneburger  Heide,"  extending 
over  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  whicn  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to 
the  simplicity,  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  tneir 
ancestors.  We  know  a  gentleman  who,  while 
travelling  in  this  region,  was  obliged  to  halt  for 
the  night  at  a  country  inn,  which  contained  no 
provisions  of  any  kind  except  very  hard  and 
coarse  black  bread.  But.it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  enjoy  even  this  delicacy,  inas- 
much as  the  only  knife  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment was  missing ;  finally,  however,  it  was 
discovered  in  the  farm  yard,  where  the  propri- 
etor was  scraping  the  mud  from  his  boots  with 
it. 

The  inhabitants  of  Harpstedt  had  followed 
from  times  immemorial  the  natural  but  umes- 
thetical  custom  of  placing  their  manure  heaps 
in  the  public  street,  immediately  in  fi*ont  of 
their  houses.  A  year  or  two  ago,  however, 
an  upstart  radical  became  burgomaster,  who 
issued  a  tyrannical  ordinance,  making  the  re- 
moval of  the  manure  heaps  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets  imperative  upon  the  citizens. 
The  Hanoverians  are  a  patient  people,  and 
they  submitted  in  silence ;  the  burgomaster's 
delicate  olfactory  nerves  were  no  longer  of- 
fended as  he  walked  to  the  town-hall.  But 
endurance  has  its  limits ;  about  three  months 
since  the  news  of  the  revolutions  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin,  became  known  in  Harp- 
stadt  through  the  post  master,  who  has  a  cousm 
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at  Luneburg.  For  some  days  mysterious  wbis- 
perings  were  observed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
streets,  and  the  company  at  the  beerhouse 
was  unusually  numerous  and  noisy.  At  last, 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  it  was  proclaimed  that 
a  revolution  had  broken  out ;  a  barricade  was 
erected  consisting  of  three  waggons  and  an 
old  chaise,  and  **  the  people  "  ensconced  them- 
selves behind  it.  Here  they  remuned  fbr 
more  than  an  hour,  when  finding  that  they 
had  smoked  out  their  pipes,  and  that  nobody 
came  to  dislodge  them,  they  marched  in  a  body 
to  the  house  of  the  tyrant  burgomaster,  who 
speedily  appeared  at  his  window  and  humbly 
aemanded  their  pleasure.  "We  want  our 
dung-heaps  back  before  our  doors/'  was  the 
unanimous  reply.  "  Tou  shall  have  them,  my 
friends,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  burgoma^r, 
and  anything  else  that  you  may  wbh.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  besides?  — "  Nothing 
more,"  shouted  the  delighted  patriots)  "free- 
dom and  our  dung-heaps  forever  I  that  is  all  we 
want. 


C0N8EQUEMCX8  OV  A  MILL  FIBS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

John  Barton  was  not  far  wrong  m  his 
idea  that  the  Messrs.  Carson  would  not  be 
over-much  grieved  for  the  consequences  of  the 
fire  in  their  mill.  They  were  well  insured ; 
the  machinery  lacked  the  improvements  of  late 
years,  and  worked  but  poorly  in  comparison 
with  that  which  might  now  be  procured. 
Above  all,  trade  was  very  slack  ;  cottons  could 
find  no  market,  and  goods  lay  packed  and 
piled  in  many  a  warehouse.  The  mills  were 
merely  worked  to  keep  the  machinery,  human 
and  mental,  in  some  kind  of  order  and  readi- 
ness for  better  times.  So  this  was  an  excel- 
lent time,  Messrs.  Carson  thought,  for  refitting 
their  factory  with  first-rate  improvements,  for 
which  the  insurance  money  would  amply  pay. 
They  were  in  no  hurry  about  the  business, 
however.  The  weekly  drain  of  wages  given 
for  labor,  useless  in  the  present  state  of  the 
market,  was  stopped.  The  partners  had  more 
leisure  than  they  had  known  For  years ;  and 
promised  wives  and  daughters  all  manner  of 
pleasant  excursions,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
should  become  more  genial.  It  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  able  to  lounge  over  breakfast  with 
a  review  or  newspaper  in  hand ;  to  have  time 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  agreeable  and 
accomplished  daughters,  on  whose  education 
no  money  had  been  spared,  but  whose  fathers, 
shut  up  during  a  lon^  day  with  calicoes  and 
accounts,  had  so  seldom  bad  leisure  to  enjoy 
their  daughters'  talents.  There  were  happy 
family  evening,  now  that  the  men  of  business 
had  time  for  domestic  enjoyments.     There  is 


another  side  to  the  picture.  There  were  homes 
over  which  Carsons  fire  threw  a  deep,  terrible 
gloom ;  the  homes  of  those  who  would  hm  \ 
work,  and  no  man  gave  unto  them  —  the 
homes  of  those  to  whom  leisure  was  a  curse. 
There,  the  &mily  music  was  hungry  wails, 
when  week  after  week  passed  by,  and  there 
was  no  work  to  be  had,  and  consequently  no 
wages  to  pay  for  the  bread  the  children  cried 
aloud  for  in  their  young  impatience  of  soaring. 
There  was  no  breakfast  to  lounge  over ;  their 
lounge  was  taken  in  bed,  to  try  and  keep 
warmth  in  them  that  bitter  March  weather, 
and,  by  being  quiet,  to  deaden  the  gnawmg 
wolf  within.  Many  a  penny  that  would  have 
gone  little  way  enough  in  oatmeal  or  potatoes, 
bought  opium  to  still  the  hungry  litUe  ones, 
and  make  them  forget  their  uneasiness  in 
heavy  troubled  sleep.  It  was  mother's  mercy. 
The  evil  and  the  good  of  our  nature  came  out 
strongly  then.  There  were  desperate  fiithers ; 
there  were  bitter-tongued  mothers  (O  God! 
what  wonder !)  ;  there  were  reckless  children ; 
the  very  closest  bonds  of  nature  were  snapt 
in  that  time  of  trial  and  distress.  There  was 
Faith  such  as  the  rich  can  never  imagine 
on  earth  ;  there  was  "  Love  strong  as  death ; " 
and  self-denial,  among  rude  coarse  men,  akin 
to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Svdney's  most  glorious 
deed.  The  vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  as- 
tound us  here ;  but  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  made  known,  their  virtues  will 
astound  us  in  far  greater  degree.  Of  this  I 
am  certain. — Mary  Barton,  a  tale  of  Man- 
chester life. 

LAW  BETOND  SENSE  OR  TRUTH. 

If  you  tell  a  lie,  stack  to  it.  If  you  do 
wrong,  continue  in  wrong  doing.  If  you  rob 
Paul,  rob  Peter  also,  for  the  sake  of  consia- 
tency.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Attorney-General  when  plead- 
ing a  cause  in  court  a  aay  or  two  ago.  He 
maintained  that  if  the  judges  had  decided  a 
point  of  law,  they  were  bound  ever  afterwards 
to  adhere  to  that  decision,  although  they  should 
subsequently  find  that  they  were  wrong,  —  a.s 
it  was  of  far  more  consequence  that  their  de- 
cision should  be  consistent,  than  that  uncei^ 
tainty  should  exist- in  the  minds  of  counseb 
when  advising  their  clients,  and  thus  suitors  be 
misled.  Mr.  Porter  added  that  this  might  be 
objected  to  by  superficial  reasoners,  but  all 
deep  thinkers  would  agree  with  it.  The  opin- 
ion thus  laid  down,  being  only  the  statement 
of  a  counsel  in  behalf  of  his  client,  would  not 
have  been  conadered  of  much  importance,  if  it 
had  not  been  heartily  assented  to,  and  evident- 
ly much  relished  by  the  judges. — Oape  Town 
Maih 
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THE  EDUCATION  Of  THE  HEABT. 

"  Now,  it  is  by  an  absurd  error,  my  dear 
boy,  that  the  heart,  even  looking  at  it  in  the 
light  of  art,  is  believed  to  be  little  susceptible 
of  culture  or  development.  The  heart,  like 
the  speech,  is  developed,  is  kindled,  grows 
and  strengthens  by  exercise ;  action  gives  it 
tact  and  experience ;  the  fulfilment  of  duties 
gives  it  dignity  and  seriousness ;  struggles  ex- 
alt its  sentiments  and  increase  its  force ;  mis- 
fortune, if  it  does  not  embitter,  purifies  it ;  it 
enriches  it  with  melancholy,  with  pity,  with 
depth,  with  sensibility  —  warm,  penetrating, 
irresistible.  He  who  said  that  great  thoughts 
came  firom  the  heart — ^he  who  said  that  to  bive 
taste  required  to  have  soul,  included  in  these 
two  aphorisms  the  whole  theory  of  eloqunoe ; 
and  if  he  had  added,  '  Cultivate  this  heart, 
therefore,  by  the  practice  of  the  difficult  vir- 
tues ;  cultivate  this  soul,  not  by  empty  studies, 
by  barren  precepts,  by  precocious  essays  in 
prose  or  in  poetry,  not  by  learning,  but  by  the 
practice  of  goodness,' — he  would  have  given 
the  briefest,  the  most  complete,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  luminous  and  most  fruitful 
of  treatises."  Bodolph  Topfer, 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  HOLLAND. 

Although  under  Napoleon  their  commerce 
was  nearly  annihilated,  that  statesman  will  be 
greatly  in  error,  who  classes  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  among  those  which  now  stand  low  in 
political  consequence.  There  are  great  riches 
still  in  Holland.  It  is  a  country  in  which 
there  is  less  suffering  than  in  any  other  in  the 
world  :  there  are  no  poor  rates ;  yet  those  in 
distress  are  better  sheltered,  clad,  and  fed, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Benevolent 
institutions  for  ail  necessary  aid,  whether  to 
the  orphan,  tho  ack,  the  blind,  or  the  lame, 
are  found  in  every  town  in  Holland.  The 
principles  under  which  all  is  managed  are,  no 
waste,  no  extravagance,  no  jobbing  in  the  di- 
rection ;  that  all  who  eat,  if  in  health,  must 
work,  and  for  all  who  can  work  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  being  idle,  as  the  municipal  adminis- 
trations are  always  prepared  to  employ  the 
unoccupied,  Besgary  is  there  a  profession  that 
cannot  be  allowed." — Mae  Gregorys  Holland. 

THE    RAILWAY   SYSTEM   SUGGESTED. 

•  A  striking  suggestion  of  the  extension  of  rail- 
wsyoommunicationintoa  "system,"  asconnectr 
ing  lines  are  now  called,  will  be  found  in  Sir 
K.  Phillips'  **  Morning's  Walk  firom  London 
to  Kew»  published  in  1813.  On  reaching 
the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,  at  Wadsworth,  Sir 
Bicbard  records :  "  I  found  renewed  delight 
in  witnessing  at  this  place  the  economy  of 


horse  labor  on  the  iron  railway ;  yet  a  heavy 
sigh  escaped  me  as  I  thought  of  th^  inconceiv- 
able millions  which  have  been  spent  about  Mal- 
ta, four  or  five  of  which  might  have  been  the 
means  of  extending  double  lines  of  iron  rail- 
way from  London  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Holyhead,  Milford,  Falmouth,  Yarmouth,  Do- 
ver, and  Portsmouth  I  A  reward  of  a  single 
thousand  would  have  supplied  coachesand  other 
vehicles,  of  various  degrees  of  speed,  with  the 
best  tackle  for  readily  turning  out ;  and  we 
might,  ere  this,  have  witnessed  our  mail  coach- 
es running  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  or  impelled  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  by  Blenkinsop's  steam-engines. 
Such  would  have  been  a  legitimate  motive  for 
overstepping  the  income  of  a  nation  ;  and  the 
completion  of  so  great  and  useful  a  work  would 
have  afforded  rationalground  for  public  triumph 
in  general  jubilees  I    — Manchester  Exam. 


THE  KINDLY  GERMANS. 

'^  Oellert's  Fables,"  says  a  memoir  of  that 
writer,  *'  appeared  between  the  years  1740 — 
1750— -a  time  of  literary  drought  in  Oermany. 
They  were  received  everywhere  with  enthusasm , 
and  soon  became  the  book  of  the  nation.  By 
their  meai^  Herr  Gellert  made  his  way  into 
every  heart  in  every  family,  of  all  classes  and 
conditions.  They  gained  for  him  not  cold  ad* 
miration  merely,  but  glowing  cordial  love. 
The  substantial  proofs  which  he  received  of 
this  affection  were  not  few ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  gifts  frequently  bespoke  the  naivete  of  the 
givers.  For  instance,  one  severe  winter  day 
a  countryman  stopped  before  his  house  with  a 
huge  wageon,  drawn  by  four  stout  horses.  It 
was  loaded  with  well-seasoned  firewood,  ready 
split  for  use.  On  being  asked  its  destioation, 
he  replied  that  it  was  for  Oellert—  'For  I  shall 
feel  more  comfortable,'  he  said,  '  when  lam  cer- 
tain that  the  poor  poet,  whoamuaes  us  well  while 
we  sit  in  the  warm  chimney  of  an  evening,  has 
the  means  of  warming  himself  well  also.'  " 


Dr.  Knox  {Medical  Times)  says  of  the 
Welsh  huts :  "  Here  sits  the  Celtic  woman  con- 
ning over  the  antique  songs  of  her  race,  or 
watching  the  husband  as  ne  fights  his  way 
through  the  drunken  brawls  of  fairs  and  mar- 
kets ;  her  home  in  darkness ;  her  children  in 
rags ;  her  domestic  economy  indescribable.'* 


Newspaper  Flora. — ^We  are  strikingly  re- 
minded of  the  presence  of  autumn,  and  the 
consequent  dearth  of  intelligence,  by  the  Amer* 
ican  aloes  and  Lilia  lancifolia,  which  are  now 
in  full  bloom  in  the  newspapers — Punch. 
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LITERARY    AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Memoir  o»  Liidt.  G.  A.  F.  Ruxton. — 
Newspapers  announce  the  death,  from  dys- 
entery, of  Lieut.  George  Augustus  Fred- 
erick Ruxton,  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  John  Buxton,  £^., 
of  Broad  Oak,  Brenchley,  Kent,  and  of  Anna 
Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Patrick  Hay, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Tweed- 
dale.  He  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  July ,  1821 , 
BO  that  he  had  but  just  attained  his  27th  year. 
He  left  Sandhurst  without  waiting  for  his  com- 
misLsion,  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  soldier  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Spain,  and  was  present  in  the  fol- 
lowing actions  while  serving  in  the  cavalry, 
under  Don  Diego  Leon,  in  1830 : — Capture 
of  Los  Arcos — Action  of  Villatuerta  and  affidr 
of  the  Ega — Action  and  taking  the  fortified 
Bridge  and  entrenched  heights  of  Belascoin — 
Action  of  Arroniz — Action  of  the  Val  de  Bep- 
rueza.  For  these  services,  but  more  especially 
for  his  gallantry  at  Belascoin,  be  was  created 
by  Isabella  11.  a  Knight  of  the  First  Class  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Fernando — an  order  which  he 
was  permitted  to  wear  in  the  British  service. 
On  his  return  from  Spain  in  1839,  he  joined 
the  89th  Reg.,  while  serving  in  Canada,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  ''Indian  life.'' 
Here  he  threw  off  the  soldier  for  the  wigwams 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  for  the 
wild,  enchanting  scenery  around  them,  which 
created  a  thirst  for  adventure  of  the  most  daring 
kind.  To  add  to  our  ^ographical  knowledge 
some  of  the  unexplored  and  hitherto  inaccessible 
lands  of  Africa,  was  his  first  bent.  **  This  ar- 
dent and  accomplished  youth,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  in  his  anniversary  address  in  1845, 
"  formed  the  daring  project  of  traversing  Africa 
in  the  parallel  of  the  southern  tropic.  With 
this  intent  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  Roy- 
alist for  Ichaboe,  and  after  reaching  Walwish 
Bay,  to'  penetrate  through  the  central  region 
to  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Mozambique. 
Some  fifty  miles  of  coast  was  all  Mr.  Ruxton 
was  able  to  accomplish,  for  he  was  denied  that 
assistance  from  the  natives  which  was  essential 
for  his  crossing  over  to  Mozambique,  owing  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  traders  established  on  the 
coast,  but  more  especially  of  the  missionaries. 
Short  as  untoward  circumstances  rendered  this 
traveller's  operations,  he  still  had  time  to  im- 
prove our  maps,  by  expunging  from  them  the 
Fish  River,  said  to  empty  itself  into  Angra 
Pequenda,  and  three  smaller  streams,  described 
as  falling  into  the  sea  between  the  Gariep  and 
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Walwbh  Bay — geographical  errors  which  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  still  fsi  from 
Walwish  Bay,  on  his  homeward  route,  when, 
exhausted  with  heat,  fatigue,  and  want  of  food, 
he  had  to  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator.  A  party  of  Indians,  however,  dis- 
covered him  in  this  dreadful  condition,  and  by 
administering  to  his  wants,  enabled  him  to 
reach  the  Royalist,  still  at  her  anchorage  off 
Ichaboe.  The  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Box- 
ton's  all  but  fiital  journey  is  inserted  at  length 
in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  January,  1846. 

Before  leaving  Africa,  Mr.  Ruxton  made 
himself,  acquaint^  with  the  natural  inhabitants 
of  the  almost  inaccessible  valleys  of  the  Snew- 
burg  Meuweldt  and  the  desolate  tracts  of  Karoo, 
or  desert,  extending  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Cape  Colony  northward  nearly  to 
the  Tropic.  He  contributed  to  the  Ethnologieal 
Society  an  able  paper  on  this  interesting  people, 
known  as  Bnsmnen,  a  race  of  human  beings 
existing  on  locusts  and  the  larvse  of  insects, 
food  sought  by  them  as  a  luxury,  and  deemed 
the  greatest  blessinff — ^what  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is  a  plague  and  a  pestilence. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  peril  of  his  first  ad- 
venture in  Africa,  and  still  having  the  game 
conception  of  his  "  daring  project  of  travpmng 
Africa  in  the  parallel  of  the  southern  tropic," 
he  asked  again  and  again  from  her  Majesty's 
Government  some  little  assistance  to  enrich  bis 
private  resources,  which  ended  in  the  applicar 
tion  being  referred  to  the  Geographical  Scwietj 
for  its  opinion,  and  that  opinion  oeing  filed  in 
the  archives  of  the  Colonial' Oflice,  an  opinion 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Ruxton,  strongly 
expressed  in  his  favor.  Delay  followed  delay, 
which  our  adventurous  traveller  could  no  more 
brook  than  those  who  have  trodden  before  him 
the  same  crooked  path,  destined,  like  himself, 
to  perform  great  works  with  little  means ;  but 
that  the  Minister  of  the  day  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  rich  storehouses  he  was  resolved 
to  lay  waste,  and  in  consequence  he  withdrew 
from  the  field  of  research  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Ruxton  now  became  «  silent  observer 
of  the  sanguinary  assault  and  capture  of  Mon- 
terey by  General  Taylor,  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  body  of  men  composed  of  Uie  wildest 
and  most  dissolute  class  in  the  state  of  Tens, 
called  Texan  Rangers.  From  this  scene  of 
horrors — and  it  mi^t  well*  be  so  called,  for 
civilized  society  has  scarcely  offered  a  iwrallel 
to  the  excesses  they  committed — Mr.  Ruxton 
proceeded  to  Saltillo,  now  the  head-quarters  I 
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of  the  American  army,  of  4000  strong,  and 
upon  which  Antonio  de  Santa  Anna  was 
marching  with  18,000  Mexicans.  The  victory 
which  the  Americans  there  ^ned  is  called  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  In  Fraser^s  Magazine 
for  1^  July,  under  the  title  of  '*  Sketches  of 
the  Mexican  War,"  will  be  found  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's stirring  picture  of  the  recent  struggle  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans. 

From  SalUllo  Mr.  Buxton  made  an  extensive 
travel  through  Mexico  to  the  great  back-bone 
of  North  America,  and  thus  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  social  condition  of  the  Mex- 
icans and  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Mexico  and 
North  America.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  title  under  which  this  accom- 
plLihed  traveller  has  recorded  his  observations 
is,  '*  Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains,"  to  call  forth  afresh  that  admira- 
tion for  its  author  which  has  seldom  been  be- 
stowed so  universally  upon  a  contribution  to 
the  "Home  and  Colonial  Lijarary,"  ofwiich 
these  adventures  form  a  part.  To  the  Ethno- 
logical Society  Mr.  Buxton  contributed,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  his  Mexican  adventure,  a  pa- 
per **  On  the  Migration  of  the  Ancient  Mex- 
icans and  their  Analogy  to  the  existing  Indian 
Tribes  of  Northern  Mexico,"  which  has  an  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ethnolog- 
ical Society.  "Life  in  the  Far  West,"  in 
BUickwooa's  Magazine^  also  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Buxton,  is  a  vigorous  picture  of  life  in 
Western  America,  which  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  for  boldness  of  touch ;  and  a  pamphlet 
"  On  the  Oregon  Question,"  which  contains 
a  glance  at  the  respective  claims  of  G-reat  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  to  the  territory  in 
dispute,  bears  the  mark  of  bis  usual  acuteness. 
When  we  consider  that  all  we  have  stated  was 
the  work  of  one  who  had  but  just  attained  his 
27th  year,  and  that  he  has  been  suddenly  ta- 
ken from  us,  a  victim  to  climate,  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  further  research,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  deeply  lamenting  his  loss.  Even  if 
the  labors  of  Uiis  gallant  voung  officer  and 
intrepid  traveller  were  a  solitary  instance  of 
British  enterprise,  it  would  affi)rd  a  contradic- 
tion to  a  contemporary,  who  stated  a  short  time 
since — "It  is  not  extremely  creditable  to  the 
Britishers  that  the  two  most  extraordinary,  most 
valuable  voyages  of  discovery  and  development 
of  our  colomal  resources,  should  have  been  per- 
formed by  foreigners — Count  Strzlecki  and 
Dr.  Leicbardt,  and  instigated  solely  by  their 
own  individual  love  of  science,  and  equipped  at 
their  own  expense,'  or  with  the  promiscuous  con- 
tributions of  a  few  private  friends."  At  the 
time  that  our  contemporary  was  using  this  lan- 
guage, there  was  a  Uuxton,  a  King,  a  Daniel, 
a  Johnson,  a  Bichardson,  all  thorough  bred 


Englishmen,  with  English  hearts,  destined 
every  one  of  them  to  perform  gigantic  works 
with  little  means,  did  but  the  love  of  country, 
and  love  of  race,  and  love  of  travel  exist  a  lit- 
tle more  than  it  does  in  the  Government  and 
in  the  Press.  —  United  Service  Journal. 


The  Dailg  News^  in  a  series  of  articles  oi 
"  The  Great  Prisons  of  London,"  is  usefully 
directing  attention  to  the  present  state  of  me- 
tropolitan gaols  and  the  systems  of  discipline 
pursued  in  them.  Some  of  the  revelations 
made  are  startling ;  and  prove  that,  with  all 
our  reforms  and  improvements  in  the  theory 
and  model  practice  of  penal  science,  the  Eng- 
lish prison  is  still  the  same  theatre  of  moral  and 
mental  corruption  as  in  the  days  of  Howard. 
Let  any  man  read  the  accounts  of  Giltspur 
Street,  Compter,  Newgate,  the  Bridewell, 
Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol — and  then  ask  himself 
if  these  things  should  be  suffered  to  continue 
longer.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  to  students  of 
penology  (as  Prof.  Lieber  proposes  to  call  the 
newly-created  science  of  prison  treatment)  that 
the  City  of  London  gaols  are  about  the  most 
abominable  in  Europe ;  and  this  fact,  so  dis- 
graceful to  a  corporation  which  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  we 
are  desirous  of  assisting  our  contemporary  to 
make  universally  known.  If  the  dictates  of 
humanity  will  not  induce  the  magistracy  of  the 
capital  of  England  to  improve  their  prisons, 
— ^their  fears,  their  purses,  and  their  sense  of 
shame  may  be  appealed  to  with  more  probabil- 
ity of  success.  By  continuing  such  places  as 
Newgate  and  its  grim  neighbor  of  Giltspur 
Street,  they  are  not  only  throwing  temptation 
and  the  means  of  corruption  in  the  way  of  the 
weak  and  falling,  but  are  likewise  sowing  the 
seeds  of  future  expenses  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  plenteous  crop. 
Here  the  promptings  of  mere  policy  are  iden- 
tical with  the  dictates  of  a  wise  philosophy. 
If  we  would  arrest  the  progress  of  crime  we 
must  endeavor  to  reform  the  crimimal.  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  we  prefer  a  system  which 
will  deal  with  the  pariah  Wore  he  is  committed 
to  his  guilty  career ;  but  it  is  absurd  as  well 
as  wicked  to  place  him  in  a  school  of  vice  by 
way  of  strengthening  his  virtues.  Surely 
something  will  be  done  by  the  mamates  of  the 
City  to  redeem  themselves  from  this  disgrace. 
Meantime,  our  contemporary  is  doing  good 
service;  as  we  have  said,  by  its  expoflorea  of  the 
London  prisons. — Athenaum, 

Growing  old  is  like  bodily  existence  refin- 
ing away  into  spiritual  life.  True,  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  soul  is  hidden  in  the  decay  of  the 
body  ;  but  £0  is  many  a  lipc  fruit  in  its  husk. 
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The  Shakbspeari  Socuctt,  and  the  Chan- 
Dos  Portrait. — A  special  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  was  held 
Tuesday,  in  order  that  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  the 
director,  might  communicate  the  prompt  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  in  the  request  of  the 
memhers  that  they  should  he  permitted  to  en- 
grave, in  a  large  size,  and  by  one  of  the  first 
artists  of  our  day,  the  Chandos  portrait  of 
Shakespeare,  recently  bought  by  Ins  lordship 
at  the  sale  at  Stovre.  The  council,  after  a  vote 
of  hearty  thanks  to  his  lordship,  came  to  the 
unanimous  resolution  to  spare  no  expense,  in 
order  that  the  copy  of  the  original  picture,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  members  of  tne  society 
who  shall  have  paid  their  subscriptions  on  the 
1st  of  Januaiy  next,  should  be  most  perfect  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  as  a  facsimile. — Spectator, 


Military  and  Naval  Expenditures  or 
England. — ^How  few  people  ever  realize  in 
their  own  minds  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  sum 
of  money  such  as  £18,500,000  a  year,  spent 
for  the  support  of  a  warlike  establishment  It 
was  well  observed  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond 
that  soch  sums  convey  no  more  idea  ordinarily 
of  what  is  meant  than  astronomers  do  when  they 
speak  of  the  distance  of  this  planet  from  the 
sun.  The  best  way  of  impreesmg  it  on  people's 
minds  is  by  comparing  it  with  something  that 
they  come  in  oontact  with  in  ordinary  life.  A 
Manchester  man  will  understand  us  when  we 
say  that  the  above  sum  would  pay  for  all  the 


buildings  in  this  borons^ — ^that  two  years  of 
such  expenditure  would  devour  a  sum  eqaal  to 
the  whole  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton 
trade.  A  farmer  would  comprehend  what  we 
meant  if  we  spoke  of  a  fund  which,  if  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  would  pay  10s.  a  week 
to  more  than  700,000  laborers  througboat 
the  year — such  as  is  paid  to  all  the  peasantiy  in 
England  and  Wales  —  or  as  much  as  would 
drain  every  year  upwards  of  400,000  acreB  of 
land.  Now,  if  this  huge  outky  benecesBan 
to  preserve  our  shores  from  oeing  invaded, 
our  towns  destroyed,  and  our  fertile  fields  rav- 
aged, then  it  cannot  be  called  unproductive ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  enter  into  all  production, 
since  all  capital  and  labor  would  depend  upon 
the  security  aflforded  by  our  armaments  for 
their  safe  employment.  But  every  soldier  not 
necessary  for  defence,  and  every  ship  of  war 
more  than  is  is  required  for  our  security,  are  a 
pure  waste  and  destruction  of  capital,  yielding 
no  return  whatever. — Manchester  Times. 


The  Boman  oorrespondent  of  the  DaSj/ 
News  says :  "  Sick  of  solitaiy  dinners,  the 
etiquette  of  several  hundred  years,  the  Pone 
gave  a  banquet  at  the  Quirinal  Palace  on  toe 
13th.  This  is  not  the  least  startling  innoia- 
tion  for  which  the  memory  of  Pio  None  will 
be  famous.  Does  not  (Alexander)  Pope  de- 
scribe some  personage  as  claiming  renown,  be- 
cause that 

'*  Judicious  drank ;  and— greatly  daring'-dined. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIER,  G.C.B. 


If  patrican  blood,  if  ancestora  distingabhed 
by  intellectaal  and  physical  accompltshment, 
could  add  merit  to  one  who  has  worked  oat  for 
himsolf  a  high  place  in  Eastern  histoiy,  we 
might  claim  both  for  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. 

Sir  John  Napier,  of  Merchistown,  was  de- 
scended from  that  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
whose  acquisition  of  the  name  Napier  is  record- 
ed in  a  well  known  chivalric  tradition.  How 
much  he  benefited  science  by  the  invention  of 
logarithms  —  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of 
the  science  of  that  day  —  we  need  not  now 
insist. 

Francis,  the  sixth  Lord  Napier,  and  sixth  in 
descent  from  Sir  John,  married  a  native  of  this 
city.  His  son,  Colonel  G^rge  Napier,  the 
father  of  Sir  Charles,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerfiil  and  active  men  in  the  British  army, 
and  many  marvellous  feats,  proving  his  agility 
and  strength,  are  recorded. 

Colonel  Napier  married  Lady  Sarah  Len- 
nox, daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. Through  this  lady.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
is  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who 
is  the  mmdson  of  Lady  Emilia,  the  sister  of 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
marriage,  Charles  James,  was  born  10th  of 
August,  178L 

The  present  is  not  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  we  have  found  it  our  duty  to  claim  as 
an  Irishman  an  individual,  the  '*  accident "  of 
whose  birth  has  occurred  out  of  the  Gkeen  Isle. 
There  are  circumstances  in  connection  with  a 
man's  life  that  stamp  his  country  more  une- 
quivocally than  this  casuality — ^more  especially 
bis  residence  in  childhood  and  boyhood  — the 
seat  of  what  wo  might  term  his  instinctive  feel- 
ings, habits,  tastes,  and  associations,  from  their 
inibibition,  dien  growing  and  strengthening  with 
his  growth  and  education,  until  at  length  they 
affi>rd  the  stamp  of  oharaeter  which  justifies  the 
attachment  of  a 

"  Local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Fortunately,  it  rests  not  with  us  to  establish 
point,  as,  despite  of  all  our  fkults,  and  all  the 
vituperation  heaped  upon  his  country,  Napier, 
so  fiiirfrom  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  for  repudiating  us,  prides  himself 
on  being  an  Irishman. 

Colonel  Napier,  our  hero's  father,  was  a 
man  of  strong  mental  powers,  of  stricfor  rigid 
principle  —  possessed  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  war,  confirmed  by  an  extensive  experience. 


having  served  in  the  American  campaign  in 
1777.  He  was  on  Lord  Moira's  staff  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  expedition,  and  was  selected 
to  take  the  command  of  the  102nd,  or  London- 
derry Regiment  on  its  being  raised. 

Charles  was  bom  at  Whitehall,  in  London ; 
and  when  between  two  and  three  years  old, 
his  father  removed  his  family  to  Castletown,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  where  he  readod  for 
four  years.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Cel- 
bridge  —  the  house  at  present  occupied  by  Mr. 
MaunsoU  —  where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
This  house  he  fortified,  and  opened  as  a  place 
of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Celbridge  dur- 
ing the  panic  attending  the  rebellion  of  '98 ; 
and  as  several  doubtful  parties  claimed  proteo- 
tion,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  placing  them  in 
the  windows  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  rebels, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  them  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  those  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 
His  precautions,  however,  deterred  the  rebels 
firom  their  meditated  attack  on  that  occasion. 
Colonel  Napier  held  the  office  of  Comptroller 
of  Army  Accounts  in  Ireland,  for  several 
years,  during  Lord  Comwallis'  administration, 
and  died  in  1804. 

Young  Napier  received  his  education  from 
this  stern  old  soldier;  and,  judging  from  his 
success,  and  that  of  his  brothers  m  their  after 
career,  his  father  was  quite  as  competent  to 
this  task  in  the  literary*  and  general  education 
he  imparted  to  them,  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
war.  A  delicate  child,  he  was  reared  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  but,  like  Nelson,  he  gradually  acquired 
strength  and  firmness.  Although  he  never 
assumed  a  very  robust  make,  yet  he  early  ex- 
hibited that  nervous  elasticity  and  activity,  in- 
dicative of  great  powers  of  endurance  and 
aptitude  for  physical  exertion.  In  January, 
1794,  before  he  had  completed  his  twelfth 
year,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  3Srd 
regiment. 

A  soldier  almost  from  his  cradle,  he  acqubr- 
ed  the  art  of  working  on  a  soldier,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  feelings 
of  his  nature ;  and  on  this  system  he  has  since 
invariably  acted.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
enjoyed  peculiar  advantages,  as  the  advice  and 
example  of  hia  father  (no  ordinary  man)  must 
have  much  contributed  to  form  a  character  ca- 
pable of  preserving  rigid  discipline,  while  be- 
loved by  nis  men. 

*  Sir  William  Napier,  the  S^lluit  and  accomplished 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  was  his  third  son  ; 
Captain  Henry  Napier,  R.N.,  author  of  the  Floren- 
tine History,  his  fourth  son. 
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Napier  first  served  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  in 
1798,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James  Duff, 
commanding  in  Limerick,  in  1800.  He  again 
served  in  Emmett's  rebellion,  in  1803.  TV^ile 
acting  on  the  staff  at  this  period,  a  circumstance 
occumd  which  may  be  recorded.  Whilst  in 
colored  clothes,  occupied  in  making  a  recon- 
noisanee  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  a  self-important  civilian  of  some  note  ob- 
served him,  and  coming  up,  questioned  him 
authoritatively  as  to  his  occupation.  Napier's  ef- 
forts to  satisfy  him  not  proving  satisfactory,  he 
was  taken  into  custodv  as  a  rebel  spy,  and 
he,  with  his  portfolio,  &c.,  was  seized  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  the  Boyal  Hospital.  W« 
may  imagine  the  horror  and  dismay  of  his  cap- 
tor, on  young  Napier  deinring  the  guard  to  re- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  h^  load,  and  show 
him  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  premises,  hu- 
morously humming  after  his  discomfited  assail- 
ant the  well-known  lines  of  the  smuggler's 
song: — 

"  *  Your  permit,  why  not  show  it  before  ?  * 
'  Because  it  came  into  my  nob,  sir, 
That  as  waiting  for  me  on  the  shore, 
Your  worship  was  wanting  a  job,  sir.' " 

In  1804,  he  obtained  a  company  in  the 
50th,  with  which  he  served  for  many  years, 
and  in  which  he  much  distinguished  nimself. 
He  obtuned  his  majority  in  1806,  and,  as 
major,  commanded  the  50th,  all  through  Sir 
John  Moore's  retreat,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
unna.  Here  the.career  of  Major  Napier  was 
nearly  closed.  • 

It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to 
silence  an  advanced  gun  which  was  making  great 
havoc  in  the  Englidi  lines,  and  a  shot  from 
which  very  gun  eventually  struck  down  Sir 
John  Moore.  Napier,  as  one  of  Moore's  mar 
jors,  par  excellenci,  advanced  upon  it.  The 
ground  was  much  broken,  consistmg  of  walled 
gardens,  and  by-roads,  with  deep  cuttings.  In 
the  heat  of  the  combat,  Napier  had  seueed  a 
musket,  and  gained  a  position,  on  which  he 
stood,  firing  and  rallying  his  men,  umngthem 
to  form  for  a  rush  upon  the  gun.  Four  only 
of  his  gallant  50th  were  able  to  reach  him,  so 
deadly  was  the  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Finding  further  attempt  vain,  and  observing 
that  he  was  cut  off  mm  his  regiment  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  village  whilst  he  passed,  he  call- 
ed upon  his  little  band  to  endeavor,  with  him, 
to  cut  their  way  through.  Three  were  instantly 
cut  down,  the  fourth  was  wounded,  and 
called  on  Napier  to  help  him.  Napier,  whilst 
assisting  him,  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  having 
the  fibula  fractured  by  a  musket  ball.  He 
now  relinquished  his  musket,  and,  using  his 
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sword  as  a  support,  endeavored  to  regain  his 
regiment.  At  this  moment  he  felt  a  wound 
inflicted  in  his  back  by  a  soldier  who  bad 
emerged  from  one  of  the  houses.  Turning 
rapidly  round,  he  seized  the  musket  of  his  as- 
sailant, which,  having  struck  upon  his  spine, 
fortunately  did  not  penetrate  deeply.  Whilst 
struggling,  several  other  soldiers  closed  in  upon 
him ;  but,  with  a  degree  of  aetivitr  almost 
supernatural,  he  managed  to  keep  his  close 
antagonist  between  him  and  his  assailants, 
never  losing  hold  of  tlio  musket.  At  lengdi 
the  unequal  combat  was  terminated  bj  a 
French  soldier  coming  up  with  a  short  sabre, 
and  felling  him  to  the  eaiih  with  a  blow  on 
the  skull,  which  was  supposed  to  have  cleft  it 
in  twain.  As  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  was 
rifled  by  the  soldiers  with  such  ferocity,  that 
they  tore  away  a  portion  of  his  dress  with  his 
watch ;  and  one,  conceiving  that  he  peraeived 
some  vitality  remaining,  was  about  to  extin- 
guish it,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  humanity 
of  a  French  drummer,  whose  admiration  had 
been  excited  by  his  bravery.  WhUe  the 
French  were  canying  Napier  to  the  rear,  he 
in  some  degree  recovered  consciousness,  and 
saw  Hennessey,  an  Irishman  of  the  50th,  one 
of  the  stragglers  who  had  survived  the  mtt^ 
derons  oonmct,  deep  in  the  French  position, 
coming  all  alone,  with  his  musket  at  the 
charge  towards  Napier's  escort,  with  the  M 
intentk>n  of  rescuing  his  commander,  or  being 
himself  killed.  Napier  at  once  ordered  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms  and  surrender.  ''  And 
for  fwhat  should  I  surrindher  ?  "  was  (he  reply. 
However,  the  habit  of  obedience  was  too 
strong,  and  Hennessey  merely  vented  hia  dis- 
pleasure bv  letting  the  butt  of  his  musket 
drop  heavily  on  the  drummer's  legs,  and  pnsh- 
ing"  him  away  from  beside  Napier,  determined, 
if  ne  oould  no^  rescue,  at  least  to  cany  his 
commander. 

Soult,  with  the  chivalrio  spirit  of  a  great 
warrior,  rewarded  Napier's  preserver,  and 
treated  himself  with  the  greatest  possible  kind- 
ness. He  avoided  even  sending  him  to  France, 
to  exempt  him  from  the  operation  of  Napole- 
on's inhuman  system  of  refusing  cartels,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  consideration  of  his 
successor,  Ney,  who  also  dealt  with  him  rather 
as  a  friend  than  a  prisoner,  permitted  him  to 
return  to  England  on  parole,  and  eventually 
procured  his  liberation  by  an  exchange.  His 
friends,  however^  were  convinced  of  his  death 
for  upwards  of  three  months  after  the  battle  of 
Coriinna ;  they  even  obtained  from  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  adnunistration  of  his  personal 
estate ;  and  the  first  intimaUon  they  had  of  his 
survival  was  the  announcement  of  his  arrival 
at  Exeter,  where  they  hurried  to  meet  him, 
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absolately  dressed  in  monniing,  worn  for  his 
loss. 

Not  tlie  least  carious  feature  in  the  "hair- 
breadth 'scapes  "  he  experienced  in  this  battle, 
was  the  fracture  of  two  of  his  ribs,  which  oc- 
curred early  in  the  engagement,  without  any 
assignable  cause,  but  then  supposed  to  be 
from  the  concussion  of  a  cannonnsnot.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  this  battle  he  obtained  a 
medal — a  reward  then  seldom  given,  and 
much  prused.  When  his  parole  had  expired, 
he  served  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Coa,  where 
two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  at  Bu- 
saco,  where  he  was  shot  through  the  fkce,  the 
bullet  lodging  behind  the  ear,  and  splintering 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw-bone.  With  this 
dreadful  hurt  he  made  his  way,  under  a  fierce 
sun,  to  Lisbon,  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 
He  was  also  present  at  Fuentes,  in  the  second 
siege  of  Badajos,  and  many  skirmishes.  He  ob- 
tained his  rank  of  lieutenantrcolonel  in  the  102d 
Regiment  in  1811,  and  went  out  to  Bermu- 
da m  command  of  it.  In  1818,  he  served  in 
the  ezpediUon  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  under  Sir 
Sidney  Beckwith.  At  Craney  Island,  his  reg- 
iment was  very  much  cut  up.  Afterwards, 
he  commanded  at  the  affidr  of  Little  Hamp- 
ton, which  proved  most  aucoessful.  Having 
made  every  eflR>rt  to  reach  Waterloo  as  a 
volunteer,  he  arrived  from  Ghent  on  the  field 
the  eveninv  of  the  18th,  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  rattle,  but  he  was  present  through- 
out the  march  upon  Paris,  and  at  the  storming  of 
Cambray.  Returning  from  this  eampaign,  the 
ship  sunk  ofiT  Flushing,  and  he  saved  himself  by 
swimming.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  enter- 
ed the  senior  department  of  the  military  college 
as  a  pupil,  and  passed  the  first  years  of  the 
peace  in  mtense  application  to  the  acquisition  of 
farther  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
civil  government. 

In  the  year  1823,  he  was  appointed  on  the 
the  Ionian  staff,  and  subsequently  Lieutenant- 
Qovemor  (or  Resident,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
Ionian  Islands)  of  Cephalonia.  Here  he  had, 
though  under  most  advert  circumstances, 
some  opportunity  of  displaying  those  talents 
for  government,  which  lie  has  since  so  use- 
fully exercised  in  Scinde. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
on  Colonel  Napier's  arrival  there,  angularly 
resembled  those  of  Ireland  a  few  years  since. 
An  active,  intelligent,  acute  population,  in- 
jured by  centuries  of  misgovemment,  had  ac- 
quired habits  of  falsehood,  fraud,  and  resist- 
ance to  law ;  the  feudal  proprietary  of  a  race 
distmct  from  that  of  the  population,  possessed 
and  exercised  enormous  influence  over  their 
tenants ;  the  people,  split  into  factions,  hated 
their  domestic  opponents  with  bitterness,  far 


exceeding  any  they  could  feel  towards  a  fi)r- 
eign  enemy :  assassination  was  frequent — 
while  the  criminal,  when  convicted,  was  looked 
on  rather  as  the  victim  of  the  injustice  of  the 
judge,  or  of  the  vengeance  of  some  powerful 
opponent,  than  as  one  iexpiating  his  oflences  by 
a  just  punishment.  At  the  same  time,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  society, 
the  commerce  of  the  Islands  was  much  de- 
pressed .  The  communications  with  the  interior 
were  mere  mule-tracks — ^in  many  places  not 
even  mule-tracks  existed ;  the  harbors  were  im- 
practicable ;  the  islanders  suffered  under  griev- 
ous taxation,  enforced  on  an  unjust  basis,  and 
wero  compelled  to  give  up  time  and  labor  for 
the  construction  of  public  works,  though  the 
public  works  never  were  made  available,  and 
money  for -their  completion  could  not  be  pro- 
cured. With  characteristic  energy,  Napier 
applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  some  of  those 
evils  and  abuses  in  his  Island  of  Cephalonia, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  eminently  successful. 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  then  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  in  his  system  of  government, 
made  each  Resident  almost  despotic  in  his  own 
island.  Colonel  Napier  wielded  the  power 
thus  committed  to  him  with  a  sagacity  which 
well  repaid  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
The  burden  of  taxation  was  more  equally  dis- 
tributed ;  the  system  of  the  corvee,  or  forced 
labor,  was  put  on  a  more  equitable  and 
less  onerous  footing ;  justice  was  equally  dis- 
tributed between  man  and  man — ^between  the 
state  and  her  subjects.  The  following  anecdote 
illustrates  the  change  worked  by  him  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  at  least  of  the  changed 
feeling  of  the  people  with  regard  to  it.  A 
poor  man  was  carrying  home  some  fish,  when 
the  servant  of  a  Greek,  high  in  station,  insisted 
on  his  selling  them,  and,  by  threats  of  his  mas- 
ter's vengeance,  had  almost  terrified  him  into 
compliance.  Another  man  of  the  lower  class 
coming  up,  said, — ^' Fear  htm  not;  do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  now  the  laws,  and  not  the 
SiGNORi,  which  rule  us  V*  Such  a  remark 
shows  what,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
populace ;  they  were  gaining  confidence  in  the 
laws — ^the  first  step  towards  having  them 
obeyed. 

The  physical  features  of  Cephalonia  opposed 
great  difficulties  to  the  opening  of  communica- 
tions between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island.^ 
Sheer  up  through  its  centre  rises  an  almost' 
perpendicular  chain  of  mountains.  One  of  the 
most  available  passes  has  a  rise  of  1,500  feet 
in  so  short  a  space,  that  a  man  standing  at  the 
spot  where  it  begins  to  ascend  from  the  level, 
can  converse  with  one  at  the  top  of  the  pass  ; 
yet  even  through  this  and  similar  regions  did 
Napier  cause  roads  practicable  for  trsdmc  to  be 
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opened,  without  imposing  additional  expense 
on  the  island.  By  the  erection  of  lighthouses, 
he  fiicilitated  trade.  He  took  steps  to  imbue 
the  people  with  agricultural  knowledge — ^in 
short,  adopting  that  vigorous  and  decided  line 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered 
necessary,  he  was  a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler, 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  Homeric  sovereign — 

But  unfortunately  Sir  Thomas  Mtdtland's 
successor  in  office  was  in  almost  everything  the 
reverse  of  that  strong-minded  governor.     He 
insisted  upon  interfering  with  the  detail  duty 
of  all  his  subordinates.     Fond  of  display,  he 
expended  the  revenues  of  the  island  in  unmean- 
ing pomps ;  and  distrustful  of  his.  Residents, 
he  curbed  their  power,  and  strove  to  govern 
the  island  through  the  feudal  chiefs  (whose 
baleful  influence  had  been  almost  destroyed  by 
the  vigorous  administrations  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland's  Eesidents,)  and  by  pursuing  the 
hateful  maxim,  divide  et  impera.     A  misun- 
derstanding between  him  and  a  man  of  Napier's 
vigor  of  mind,  was  inevitable.     He  thwarted 
the  plans  which  were  rapidly  bnnging  Cepha- 
lonia  out  of  barbarism,  and  crowned  a  series  of 
persecutions  by  driving  Colonel  Napier  from 
his  government.     But  the  hostility  manifested 
by  his  opponent  gave  Napier  a  very  singular 
triumph — a  triumph  of  all  others  most  grateful 
to  a  man  of  his  warm  feelings  and  anxiety  to 
benefit  all  men.     Before  leaving  Cephalonia, 
he  had  purchased  a  small  plot  of  ground,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  near  Argostoli,  the 
chief  town.     On  his  departure,  occupied  with 
more  important  matters;  he  took  small  heed  of 
this  paten.     It  was  neglected,  and  trespassers 
invaaed  it ;  but  when  the  people  found  that 
their  Resident  was  not  to  return — ^that  his 
career  of  utility  to  them  was  finished,  a  number 
of  them  took  it  under  their  protection,  cultivated 
it,  disposed  of  the  proceeds,  and  deposited  the 
entire  amount  with  a  friend  of  his,  to  be  remit- 
ted to  him ;  and  this  they  did  year  after  year, 
without  even  letting  their  niimes  be  known, 
without  hope  of  profit  or  reward,  as  a  mark  of 
love  and  respect  for  their  old  governor.    What, 
then,  did  he  care  for  the  hostility  of  the  lord 
high  commissioner?    He  felt  that  his  people 
loved  him ;  that  his  rule,  though  stem,  had  won 
for  him  the  hearts  of  the  keen-seeing  Greeks. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  Cephalonia,  he 
thought  it  right  to  defend  himself  from  the  at- 
tacks of  his  persecutor,  by  the  publication  of 
**  The  Colonies  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  "  a 
book  replete  with  information  on  those  interest- 
ing dependencies,  drawing  a  masterly  parallel 
between  the  governments  of  Maitland  and  his 
successor — ^blowing  to  the  winds  the  calumnies 
which  bad  been  woven  against  him,  and  lashing. 


with  the  most  ci^ustio  humor,  the  then  Commis- 
sioner. This  book  was  rapidly  bought  up,  and 
is  now  out  of  print. 

The  vigorous  and  wise  policy  of  Colonel 
Napier,  especially  when  made  known  to  tike 
world  by  his  publication,  procured  him  many 
admirers;  and  in  1835,  the  Commisaonera  for 
the  Colonization  of  South  Australia,  obtained 
for  him  the  offer  of  the  governorship  of  that 
colony.  His  appointment  was  almost  defini- 
tively concluded,  wlien  he  discovered  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  place 
the  colony  in  the  desert,  without  soldiers  to 
defend  it  or  to  preserve  order,  and  without  a 
reserve  fund  of  money  or  credit,  to  enable  it  to 
pass  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  first  few 
years  of  tbe  settlement,  in  case  of  any  unto- 
ward accident,  such  as  drought,  failure  of  crops, 
or  devastation  by  the  natives.  In  his  letter  to 
Lord  Olenelg,  the  then  Secretary  for  the  Col- 
onies, he  asked  for  only  two  hundred  men,  and 
says,  with  respect  to  the  money — "  1  really  do 
not  think  we  should  have  occasion  to  call  for 
this  money,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  it  was  re- 
quired, and  could  not  be  had,  the  result  would 
be  feuful."  These  requests,  reasonable  as 
they  seem,  were  refused  by  the  mistaken  econ- 
omy of  the  then  government,  and  Colonel  Na- 
pier felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  accepting  the 
charge.  He  was  reserved  for  greater  ^gs 
— ^the  talents  destined  to  save  the  British  em- 
pire in  India  were  not  to  be  hidden  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  world,  though  the  sagacity  which 
restored  peace,  trade,  and  prosperity  to  Scinde, 
would  most  probably  have  speedily  caused  the 
colony  to  flourish. 

At  this  time  he  published  "  Colonization, 
with  Remarks  upon  Small  Farms  and  Over 
Population,"  in  which  he  eloquently  advocates 
the  rights  of  native  tribes,  and  denounces  the 
atrocities  too  frequently  perpetrated  by  our 
lawless  settlers  against  races  less  barbarous  than 
themselves,  if  the  true  test  of  barbarity  be  dis- 
regard for  human  suffering.  While  unem- 
ployed, his  regard  for  this  unhappy  country 
induced  him  to  fix  bis  residence  for  some  time 
in  Dublin,  and  whilst  amongst  ua,  in  the  year 
18^8,  he  directed  his  attention  to  Irelaod'B 
practical  wants.  His  pamphlet,  published 
about  this  period,  most  ably  treats  of  our  neg- 
lected waste  lands,  and  our  defective  agriciu- 
turis.  The  alacrity  with  which  he  has  lately 
accorded  his  approval  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
efforts  on  the  latter  subject,  and  his  munificent 
donation  to  the  agricultural  fund,  attest  his 
earnestness  on  this  point 

By  the  brevet  of  18B7,  heobtained  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  soon  afterwards  published 
his  •*  Remarks  on  Military  Law,  and  the  Pan- 
ishmcnt  of  Flogging'* — ^a  work  valuatjic  in 
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many  respects,  but  especially  in  pointing  out 
the  anomalous  position  of  a  soldier  in  these 
countries,  subject  to  two  inconsistent  and  occa- 
sionally adverse  codes,  and  in  the  strong  rea- 
soning by  which  he  demonstrates  the  impro- 
priety of  flogging  soldiers  in  time  of  peace — 
an  opinion  now  almost  universal.  This  book 
also  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  and  habits  of  the 
soldier,  of  which  some  have  been  already 
adopted ;  others  seem  likely  soon  to  be.  The 
anecdote  with  which  it  teems,  its  ready  humor 
and  fervent  humanity  of  tone,  all  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  author,  make  it  interesting  even 
to  the  least  military  readers.  About  the  same 
time  he  edited  De  Vieny's  '*  Lights  and  Shad- 
ows of  Military  Life. 

In  March,  1839,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Northern  District  of  England. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  at  that  time  the 
manu&cturing  districts  were  convulsed  by  the 
effects  of  an  unchecked  political  agitation, 
exciting  the  minds  of  the  operatives,  who  were 
tban  suffering  severely  from  the  depression  of 
trade  and  the  high  prices  of  produce.  The 
Chartist  conspiracy  had  almost  reached  a  crisis, 
and  scenes  of  unbridled  sedition,  like  those 
which,  from  similar  causes,  have  been  of  late 
so  frequent,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  The 
aspect  of  affairs,  especially  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict, was  veiy  alarming.  The  populace  was 
armed,  and  an  outbreak  might  have  at  any 
moment  occurred.  Sir  Charles  Napier  did  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  prevent  any  such  lamentable 
event,  and  very  much  owing  to  his  endeavors 
the  country  was  saved  from  the  horrors  of  an 
insurrection.  He  took  every  opportunity  of 
issuing  and  making  known  general  orders,  in- 
spiriting the  troops  to  do  their  dutj^  firmly,  and 
expressing  his  confidence  in  them.  He  made 
^quent  occasions  for  military  display,  to  show 
the  number,  discipline,  and  organization  of  his 
forces ;  and  at  last,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
threatened  movement  at  Nottingham,  he 
brought  the  Chartist  leaders  to  witness  a  re- 
view, and  pointed  out  to  them  the  fearful  in- 
feriority of  their  half-armed,  undisciplined  mass- 
es to  his  soldiers — to  the  infantry,  with  their 
steady  fire,  and  sweeping  bayonet-charge — to 
the  whirlwind  of  his  cavalry  movements,  and 
to  the  rapid  and  destructive  discharges  of  his 
field-battenes.  It  is  said  that  this  wise  and 
humane  course  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  that  the  Nottingham  review  in  particular 
determined  the  Chartist  leaders  to  adjourn  the 
revolution,  sine  die. 

In  1841,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the3ombay 
Presidency.  The  incapacity  of  the  generals 
who  had  conducted  the  recent  military  opera- 
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tions  in  the  East,  had  tarnished  the  lustre  of 
the  British  arms,  and  had  weakened  that  pres- 
tige on  which,  more  than  on  our  actual  force, 
our  Indian  empire  depended.  The  retreat 
from  Cabool,  with  its  fearful  massacre,  had 
excited  the  hopes  of  those  ill-disposed  to  our 
government,  and  little  was  required  to  rouse 
the  Mussulman  population  to  a  holy  war 
against  the  Christian  sway.  Our  rulers  felt 
that  a  change  of  men  was  required,  and,  for- 
tunately for  India,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  se- 
lected. His  inde&tigable  exertions  brought 
up  the  Bombay  Army  to  a  magnificent  state  of 
discipline.  He  taught  the  soldiers  that  the  Afi^ 
ghan  successes  were  not  owing  to  any  superior- 
ity of  men  or  of  equipment — that  the  match- 
lock was  inferior  to  the  musket — the  andisci- 
plined  man  of  the  hilb  to  the  well-drilled 
sopoy. 

In  1842,  Sir  Charles  was  sent  to  Scinde,  to 
take  the  command  of  an  army  of  reserve  sta- 
tioned there  to  preserve  the   communication 
with  the  columns  penetrating  Affghanistan  un- 
der Generals  Nott,  English,  and  Pollock.     It 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  upon  the 
much-discussed  question  of  the  propriety  of 
the  diplomatic  proceedings  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  war  in  Scinde.     Those  who  require 
information  on  the  point  can  obtain  it  in  the 
first  part  of  General  William  Napier's  "  Con- 
quest of  Scinde; "  and  would  ill  suit  the  lim- 
its of  this  memoir  to  attempt  to  unravel  the 
tangled  web  of  the  Ameers'  diplomacy,  with  its 
Asiatic  aids  of  falsehood,  forgery,  and  perjury. 
The  short  case  is  this  ;  the  Ameers,  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  conquering  Belooch  race,   and 
cruel  oppressors  of  the  native  Scindians,  by 
repeated  breaches  of   former  compacts,   had 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  hostility  to 
the  British  government.     The  Cabool  disaster 
had  given  them  hopes  of  success,   and  they 
were  inclined  to  drive  our  force  out  of  Scinde, 
though  placed  there  on  the  faith  of  solemn 
treaties.     Lord    Ellenborough  felt  that   any 
further  retreat  would  still  more  weaken  our 
moral  force,  and  endanger  our  Indian  empire. 
He  determined,  therefore,  for  the  punishment 
of  our  faithless  allies,  and  for  our  own  secuiv 
ity,  to  enter  into  a  new  compact  with  them 
(the  old  having  been  forfeited  by  their  miscon- 
duct), which  would  take  from  them  much  of 
their  power  to  injure  us,  and  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion  of  the  Affghan   tragedy.    He  charged 
Napier  with  the  duty  of  effecting  this  new 
treaty,  investing  him  with  supreme  political, 
as  well  as  military,  command  on  that  frontier. 
The  Ameers,  with  their  usual  duplicity,  de- 
termined on  resistance,  still  made  a  show  of 
submission,   and  contrived  completely  to  de- 
ceive Major  Outram,  Sir  Charles'  subordinate 
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political  agent.     Their  iatentioif  was,  to  pro- 
tract the  negociatious  till  the  hot  weather, 
when  they  hoped  to  find  the  English  army  in- 
capable of  action,  and  then  to  fall  on  and  mas- 
sacre the  Faringhee,  to  Cahool  them,  as  they 
significantly  said.     One  alone  of  the  Ameers 
remained  faithful,  Ali  Mooiad,  who  had  re- 
cently obtained  the  supremacy  of  Scinde,  by 
the  surrender  to  him  of  the  turban  of  chief 
sway  by  Eoostum,  the  former  rais.     This  was 
most  fortunate.     The  general  knew  that  the 
other  Ameers  were  determined  on  war;  he 
knew  that  their  plan  of  operations  contem- 
plated a  retreat  upon  Emaum  Ghur,  a  fort- 
ress supposed  to  be    impregnable,   and  sit- 
uated   in    the    midst    of   the    desert;    but 
which,  by  the   constitution  of  Scinde,    be- 
longed to  Ali  Moorad,   as  Rais  of  Upper 
Scinde.     As  Ali   Moorad  consented  to  our 
occupation  of   this  fortress,  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier was  enabled  to  take  possession  of   it, 
and  thus  disconcert  the  Ameers'  scheme  of 
campaign,  without  being  guilty  of  an  aggres- 
sion, or  giving  up  negociatious,  which  he  was 
most  unwilling  to  do  as  long  as  any  hope  re- 
mained of  arranging  matters  without  blood- 
shed.    The  great  difficulty  of  his  position  was 
the  impossibility  of  fixing  responsibility  on  any 
one — ^tho  Ameers  invariably,  in  words,  repudi- 
ating the  numerous  acts  of  hostility  which 
their  troops  were  in  the  hourly  habit  of  com- 
mitting.    These  troops  infested  the  desert  in 
which  lay  Emaum  Ghur,  garrisoned  by  men 
whose  obedience  to  Ali  Moorad  was   very 
doubtful.     But   Sir  Charles  Napier,    seeing 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  determined  to  at- 
tempt an  enterprise,  only  rivalled  in  military 
history  by  Marius'  capture  of  Capsa.     The 
distance  of  Emaum  Ghur  from  the  fertile  land 
(eight  days'  march),  and  the  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter, made  it  impossible  to  proceed  against  it 
with  his  whole  force  ;  he  therefore  selected 
two  hundred   irregular    cavalry,   and    three 
hundred  and  fifty  of   the  22nd,   whom  He 
mounted  on  camels,  loaded  ten  camels  with 
provisions,  and  eighty  with  water,  and  with 
this  small  force  set  forward.     Even  from  this 
handful  of  men  he  was  obliged  to  send  back 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  cavalry,  forage 
failing,   and  water  becoming  scanty  on  the 
second  day's  march.     In  eight  days    they 
reached  the  fortress,  when  they  found  that  the 
garrison,  though  six  times  as  numerous  as  his 
fbrce,  and  well  provided  with  food  and  ammuni- 
tion,  had  fled,  leaving  their  stores  behind. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  prevailed  on  Ali  Moorad 
to  consent  to  its  demolition,  which  was  accord- 
ingly accomplished  by  mines.     The  dash  into 
the  desert,  and  the  destruction  of  this  fortress, 
as  a  military  operation,  called  forth  the  un- 
ig= 
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qualified  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  described  it  as  the  most  extraordinary 
feat  of  arms  be  bad  ever  known  or  read  of. 
It  took  away  from  the  hostile  Ameers  the  re- 
fuge on  which  they  had  calculated,  and  had 
much  effect  in  shortening  the  subsequent  war, 
which  had  for  some  time  appeared  inevitable, 
though  Sir  Charles  hoped  even  against  hope, 
that  the  Ameers  would  at  length  listen  to  rea- 
son, and  abstain  from  hostility,  especially  as 
Major  Outram,  in  whom  be  then  placed  much  , 
reliance,  pertinaciously  assured  him  that  they  ; 
would  come  to  terms. 

At  last,  on  the  15th  of  Februaiy,  1843, 
the  long-gathering   storm   burst  wiUi    fury. 
The  Beloochees  treacherously  attacked  Major 
Outram  in  his  Eesidency,  where,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  men  in  a  stonehoose, 
covered  by  two  steamers  in  the  river,  he  re- 
sisted for    four  hours  the    attack  of   eight 
thouftand  men  with  mx  guns,  and  eventoidly 
effected  his  retreat  to  the  steamers.     In  the 
meantime,  the  Belooch  force  had  taken  up  a  po- 
sition at  Meeanee,  where  Sir  Charles  marched 
to  meet  them,  the  war  having  at  length  unde- 
niably commenced.     Additional  forces  were 
hastening  to  join  the  Belooch  army,  which 
would  have  doubled  its  numbers  had  three  or 
four  days  longer  elapsed;  but  fortunately  a 
Mussulman  festival  had  retarded  their  concen- 
tration.    The  Ameers,  by  all  iheir  arts  of  de- 
ception, endeavored  to  delay  the  collision,  but 
Napier's  sagacity  was  not  to  be  so  duped;  and 
fortunately  neither  their  promises,  nor  Out- 
ram's  representations  could  longer  delay  his 
advance  when  he  detected  their  design.     We 
shall,  however,  let  Napier  speak  for  Mmself 
here,  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
amongst  other  documents  the  following  letter, 
written  by  him  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  on  the 
evening  of  this  day,  the  15th  :  — 

«  Hala,  Feb.  15th,  1843w 

"  My  deak ,  I  have  not  written  to  you 

for  some  time,  because  I  could  tell  you  notmng 
that  you  could  make  head  or  tail  of,  unless  I 

fare  you  a  volume  which  I  had  no  time  to  da 
lut  suffice  it,  that  after  every  attempt  that  I 
could  make  to  prevent  war,  the  Ameers  have  at 
length  brought  it  about  by  their  folly ;  and  to- 
morrow I  march  to  Muttaree,  a  viluige  about 
ten  miles  from  Meeanee,  where  they  are  en- 
camped with,  as  report  says,  thirty  thousand 
men.  The  Ameers  have  not  the  pluck  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head ;  but  these  tribes  of  oe- 
loochee  robbers,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm against  us  and  our  protection  of  the 
Scinde  people  (the  Beloochees  are  all  Greek 
AmaiUs,  our  old  friends),  have  all  sworn  on  the 
Khoran  to  destroy  the  £nglish  general  and  his 
army.  I,  beinff  ready  for  the  trial,  march  at 
midnight,  and  shali  be  within  ten  miles  of  them 
by  six  in  the  morning.    Perhaps  I  may  make  a 
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forced  inarch,  and  begin  the  battle  sooner  than 
they  expect:  various  matters  will  decide  this 
between  now  and  morning.  I  can  bring  into 
action  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men  and 
twelve  guns.  They,  I  believe,  have  about  an 
equal  number  of  guns :  but  their  cavalry  twen- 
ty thousand,  and  in  a  vast  plain  of  smooth, 
luird,  clayey  sand.  I  have  been  marching 
above  one  month  incessantly,  and,  except  san(f 
hills  in  the  desert,  I  have  qot  had  an  ascent  of 
six  inches  in  a  mile.  The  whole  of  Scinde  is  a 
billiard-table.  Mv  cavalry  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred. These  are  long  odds,  ten  to  one.  How- 
ever, to-morrow,  or  the  day  afler,  we  will  know 
each  other's  value.  I  have  one  Britbh  regiment, 
the  22nd.  Magnificent  Tipperary!  —  f  would 
not  give  the  *  specimens  *  for  a  good  deal  just 
now ;  all  ready  to  eat  the  Beloochees  without 
salt  Well,  in  this  state  I  have  no  time  to 
write  to  any  but  my  beloved  friend.  To-mor- 
row, and  ere  many  hours,  in  a  job  like  this  (if 
these  chaps  have  the  pluck  thev  boast)  my  let- 
ter-writing may,  with  my  luck,  oe  altogether  in- 
terrupted.   Yours,  "  C.  J.  Napier." 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Februrary, 
be  came  in  sight  of  the  Belooch  force,  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  strongly 
posted,  to  meet  whom  he  had  less  than  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  British  and  na- 
tive, including  officers.  The  enormous  ba^ 
gage  of  an  Indian  army  required  a  strong  guard, 
80  that  the  number  of  men  actually  engaged, 
including  officers,  did  not  amount  to  two 
thousand  —  about  one  to  seventeen.  But  the 
genius  of  the  ceneral  found  a  useful  employ- 
ment for  even  the  baggage  ;  and  following  the 
old  Scythian  strategy,  he  formed  the  camels 
and  their  l)ales  into  a  circular  fortress,  capable 
of  offering  considerable  resistance  to  an  attack. 
The  Beloochees  were  posted  chiefly  in  and  be- 
hind the  deep  bed  of  the  Fulaillee,  a  dry 
water-course,  m  his  front ;  and  in  an  inclosed 
park  or  slukargah,  on  their  left,  from  which 
six  thousand  were  to  have  poured  forth  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  British  line,  through  a 
rather  narrow  gap  in  the  enclosing  high  wall. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  perceived  that  the  Beloo- 
chees had  neither  loop-hooled  nor  banquitted 
ibis  wall,  and  immediately  ordered  the  grena- 
diers of  the  22nd  into  the  opening,  with  in- 
etnctions  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  They  did 
80,  held  the  Beloochees  out  of  this  point ;  and 
thus  eighty  men  kept  in  check  six  thousand. 
The  British  line  advanced  in  Schelon,  the 
22nd  beinff  the  first  regiment  engaged ;  and 
for  three  hours  and  arhalf  a  terrific  hand-to- 
hand  combat  was  maintained ;  the  two  lines 
never  more  than  three  yards  apart,  sometimes 
even  intermixed.  Each  rank  of  the  Beloo- 
chees, as  they  ascended  the  steep  banks  of  the 
river,  was  swept  away  by  the  murderous  fire 
of  the  English  line,  and  their  fall  encumbered 


and  delayed,  those  behind  till  the  muskets  were 
again  prepared.  The  bayonet  accounted  for 
those  who  survived  the  volley. 

Meanwhile  the  British  line  had  suffered  se- 
verely ;  the  commanders  of  most  of  the  regi- 
ments had  &llen  dead  or  severely  wounded ; 
and  the  sepoys,  who  had  lost  almost  all  their 
European  officers,  began  to  give  ground.    But 
Napier  was  always  at  their  head  when  they  suf- 
fered most^  and  then  they  pressed  forward, 
and  again  bore  back  the   Beloochees.     One 
chief  marked  the  general  for  his  victim,  and 
moved  forward  to  attack  him,  during  the  hot- 
test of  the  conflict  —  his  shield  raised,  his 
scowling  eyes  alone  visible  over  it    The  smoke 
and  confusion  prevented  the  troops  from  see- 
ing the  danger  of  their  leader;  and  he,  with 
his  right  hand  disabled  by  an  accident  which 
had  recently  ruptured  a  sinew,  and  gave  him 
intense  pain,  was  ill-fitted  to  contend  in  per- 
sonal strife  with  the  athletic  barbarian.     He, 
however,  shifted  the  reins  to  his  wounded 
hand,  drew  his  sword,  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  Belooch's  sweeping  blow  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  to  reply  by  a  thrust  at  the  chiefs 
eyes,  the  only  visible  or  assailable  point,  when 
Lieutenant  Marston,  of  the  25th  Native  Infan- 
try, interposed,  and  caught  the  blow  destined 
for  his  general.     A  struggle  between  the  offi- 
cer and  the  barbarian  ensued ;  the  prize  —  the 
life  of  the  British  leader.     The  Belooch's  arm 
was   raised  to  give  a  deciave  blow,  when  a 
bayonet,  slowly  emerging  from  the  cloud  of 
smoke,  was  driven  up  to  its  hilt  in  his  exposed 
side,   and  as  slowly  withdrawn.     Who  the 
soldier  was  who  thus  opportunely  came  to  his 
general's  aid.  Sir  Charles  could  never  discover. 
At  last,  when  his  men  were  almost  exhausted 
by  the  fri^tful  struggle,  an  opportunity  of 
charging  the  Ameer's  right  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavalry  occurred,  and  was  imme- 
diately seized.     This  decided  the  day ;  the 
Beloochees  began  to  waver,  the  British  line 
rushed  into  the  dry  bed  of  the  Fulaillee,  and 
drove  them  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
the  field  was  won.     Slowly,  however,  did  the 
fierce  barbarians    retreat,    with    their  usual 
heavy,  rolling  stride,  which  even  the  terrible 
pursuing  fire  of  the  British  could  not  quicken ; 
and  so  stem  was  still  their  aspect,  that  the 
general  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue 
them  farther.     Twenty  officers,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rank  and  file,  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  this  terrible  battle,  being  nearly  one 
seventh  of  the  troops  engaged.     The  Beloo- 
chees are  computed  to  have  lost  ax  thousand, 
almost  all  of  whom  died.     Thus  the  British 
force  had  on  an  average  killed  each  three 
Belooch  warriors.     Three  days  after  the  batr 
tie.  Sir  Charles,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  friend 
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already  alluded  to,  gives  the  following  brief 
but  forcible  description  of  Meeanee  : — 

"  Hyderabad^  20«A  February, — We  beat  them 
at  Meeanee;  the  battle  was  terrible.  I  rode 
over  the  horrid  field,  and  questioned  my  con- 
science.   M7  dear ,  this  blood  is  on  the 

Ameers,  not  on  me.  The  papers  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  no  time  for;  how  I  escaped.  Heaven 
knows,  for  I  do  not ;  we  were  three  and  a-half 
hours  one  yard  apart ! 

*♦  Man  to  man— 2,700*  against  22,000 ! — fear- 
fnl  odds,  and  tliey  fought  like  heroes.  Covered 
with  their  shields,  they  ran  in  upon  us,  sword  in 
hand,  with  desperate  fury,  wnen  down  they 
went  under  the  musket  and  bayonet  We 
gained  the  top  of  the  bank,  or  rather  edge^  and 
then  we  fought  hand  to  hand.  Neither  myself 
nor  my  horse  was  touched.  Hyderabad  has  sur- 
rendered ;  six  Ameers  are  prisoners." 

The  captive  Ameers  offered  Napier  their 
swords,  worth  many  thousand  pounds,  but  he 
returned  them,  reporting  simply  to  the  govern- 
or-general—  *'  Their  misfortunes  are  of  their 
own  creation ;  but  as  they  were  great  I  gave 
them  back  their  swords;"  thus  contemning 
even  the  honor  of  possessing  the  swords  of 
six  sovereign  princes  vanquished  by  himself, 
when  his  self-denial  could  in  any  way  lighten 
their  well  deserved  load  of  miseries. 

Now,  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  carrying  out,  to  some  extent,  one  princi- 
ple for  which  he  had  vigorously  contended  in 
his  work  upon  military  law  —  the  propriety  of 
giving  honor  and  reward  to  the  good  soldier, 
as  well  as  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  bad. 
Accordingly,  he,  for  the  first  time  that  it  had 
ever  been  done  in  English  despatches,  made 
known  the  names  of  those  private  soldiers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle; 
and  none  of  his  grand  deeds  have  contributed 
more  than  this  simple  act  of  justice  to  endear 
him  to  the  British  soldiery. 

On  the  19th  February,  the  army  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  and  on  the 
20th  of  the  fortress,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
Ameers.  In  the  end  of  Februrary  and  early 
in  March  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp,  and 
erected  a  fort  for  the  preservation  of  his 
steamers,  thus  preparing  for  new  efforts,  and 
showing  himself,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ex- 
pressed it,  a  master  of  the  greatest  operations  of 
war.  Shere  Mohammed,  or  the  Lion,  the  most 
warlike  of  the  hostile  Ameers  was  still  in 
the  field  with  a  strong  force,  and  kept  up  a  con- 
stant secret  correspondence  with  the  captives. 
A  plan  to  massacre  the  English  troops  was  de- 
tected, and  eventually  it  became  necessary  to 

•  This  must  be  meant  to  include  the  detached  par- 
ties and  baggage-gnard.  Documents  afterwards  dis- 
covered prove  the  Beloocheea  to  have  been  fuUy 
thirty-five  thousand. 


send  the  prisoners  on  board  the  steamers,  to , 
be  conveyed  to  Calcutta.     In  the  meaDtiroe, , 
reinforcements  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been 
arriving,  and  he  determined  to  attack  the  Lion 
by  the  24th  March,  as  he  expected  Major 
Stack,  who  was  moving  down  the  Indus,  to  1 
join  him  with  a  fine  brigade  on  the  22nd.  ' 
The  march  of  this  brigade,  however  caused  ' 
him  great  anxiety,  as  the  Lion,  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  reported  to  be  forty  thou- 
sand, lay  between  it  and  Hyderabad.    Oo  the 
21st,  Stack  arrived  at  Muttaree,  a  long  march 
from  Hyderabad ;  and  Sir  Charles  arranged 
a  movement,    by   means  of  which,  on  the 
22nd,  Stack  effected  his  junction,  after  a  ^harp 
skirmish,  but  without  loss.     On  the  23d,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  anxious  to  attack,  hut  Ma- 
jor Stack's  people  were  still  suffering  too  much 
from  their  previous  fatigues.     The  delay  was 
fortunate ;  while  at  breakfast  that  day,  he  casu- 
ally expressed  his  wish  for  the  arrival  of  his  rein- 
forcements from  Sukkur,  or  from  Kurrachce. 
lie  was  answered  by  the  announcement  of 
boats  being  seen  coming  both  up  and  down  the 
river  —  both  the  desired  reinforcements  had 
arrived.     At  daybreak  on  the  24th,  he  march- 
ed on  Dubba,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand 
fighting  men,  eleven  hundred  being  cavalry, 
and  supported  by  seventeen  guns.     While  in 
motion,  I^ord  fiUenborough's  despatches,  filled 
with  praise  and  promise  of  reward  to  the  armj 
for  the  victory  of  Mecance,  arrived.     Immedi- 
ately the  general  caused  them  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  troops,  and  the  cheer  of  gratified 
pride  which  burst  from  them,  was  the  om^n  of 
victory.     At  Dubba,  the  Lion  was  in  position 
with  fifteen  gins  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  armed  with  sword,  shield,  and  matchlock, 
and  by  eight  o'clock,  our  troops  (one-fifth  of 
their  number)  had  come  in  aght  of  them.  The 
action  was  commenced  by  the  advance  of  the 
Horse- Artillery  ;  after  which  the  22d  Infantry 
came  up  under  a  heavy  fire,  when  some  moro- 
mcnt  taking  place  in  the  enemy's  line,  Major 
Stack  imagined  it  to  be  a  panic,  and  charged 
with  all  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing.    This 
movement  exposed  the  army  to  great  danger, 
and  the  general  seeing  that  all  must  he  then 
done  by  courage,  rode  straight  to  the  head  of 
the  22d,  made  his  presence  known  by  his  pecu- 
liar high-toned  order  to  charge,  and,  with  the 
22d  and  25th  Native  Infantry,  broke  through 
the  densest  masses  of  the  enemy,  the  cavaliy 
of  the  left  wing  turned  the  village  of  Dubha, 
the  artillery  silenced  the  enemy  s  guns,  and 
cruelly  cut  up  their  infantry ;  the  other  regi- 
ments drove  back  the  Beloochees  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  village  of  Dubba  was  completely 
cut  off. 
At  this  time  some  confusion  was  caused  in 
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our  liae  by  the  vehemence  of  their  rush  for- 
wards; and  while  the  general  was  restoring 
order,  a  Belooch  magazine  exploding  close  to 
him,  killed  or  wounded  all  around  him ;  singe- 
ing his  clothes,  and  breaking  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  though  leaving  him  personally  unhurt. 
The  enemy  were  eventually  totally  beaten, 
with  a  loss  of  five  thousand  men  killed  (for 
neither  here  nor  at  Meeanee  would  they  take 
quarter),  and  were  followed  by  the  cavalry  for 
several  miles.  The  Ameer  Shore  Mohammed 
was  almost  taken;  but,  by  an  unfortunate 
error  of  the  oflScer  in  command  of  the  pur- 
suit, it  was  stopped  too  soon,  and  he  escaped  to 
continue  the  war.  Immediately  after  this  vic- 
tory, the  general  tried  to  seize  Omercote,  the 
last  town  in  Scinde  which  held  out,  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  for  the  hot  weather  had  com- 
menced, and  the  rising  of  the  river  was  daily 
expected,  which  would  have  rendered  the  at- 
tempt fruitless.  Nevertheless,  he  menaced  it 
with  his  irregular  cavalry  and  camel  battery, 
and,  within  ten  days  after  the  battle,  they  en- 
tered it,  and  reduced  the  citadel,  though  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Hyderabad.  Shore 
Mohammed  had  fled  northward  to  the  desert, 
with  but  a  few  followers,  and  the  British  army 
fell  back  on  Hyderabad. 

Lord  Ellenborough  now  appointed  Sir 
Charles  Napier  governor  of  Scinde,  responsible 
only  to  the  governor-general,  and  invested  him 
with  almost  absolute  authority.  Immediately 
on  acquiring  this  power  he  forced  the  different 
feudal  depandents  of  the  Ameers  to  come  in 
and  do  homage  to  the  British  government,  on 
which  he  confirmed  them  in  their  jagheers, 
on  agricultural,  not  military  tenure.  He  abol- 
ished the  suttee  and  slavery.  He  organized  a 
native  police  force  against  the  robbers,  which 
afforded  great  protection  to  the  peaceable,  and 
ho  disarmed  the  camp-followers,  who  were 
oommitting  serious  outrages  upon  the  Scindian 
people.  His  instructions  to  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  districts  were,  to  make  no  avoid- 
able change  in  any  of  the  customs  or  laws  of 
the  country  consistent  with  humanity — merely 
to  pHitoct  the  Scindian  against  the  ferocity  of 
his  fonner  master,  the  Belooch. 

In  the  meantime  Shore  Mohammed  was  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  general.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  no  force  which  could  be  con- 
sidered formidable;  but  if  he  could  have 
reached  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  with  his  fol- 
lowers, about  eight  thousand  men,  the  relics  of 
the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  he  might  have  pro- 
longed a  partisan  warfare  for  another  year,  as 
Europeans  could  not  long  have  lived  daring 
the  hot  season  in  that  unhealthy  region.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  accordingly  prepared  a  plan  of 
operation  to  surround  and  capture  the  Lion 


before  he  could  move  so  far  to  the  southward, 
braving  for  this  purpose  the  deadly  sun,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  combination  of  heat  and 
miasma.  This,  though  not  so  brilliant  an  ex- 
ploit, was  more  difficult,  more  dangerous  than 
the  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad.  The 
thennometer  stood  at  130^  in  the  tents — 
marches  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  were  to  be  made  through  a 
country  unknown  to  the  British,  and  intersect- 
ed with  canals  most  difficult  to  pass,  in  order 
to  surround  a  native  force,  well  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  and  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate. Gradually  his  chain  was  completed, 
and  drawn  closer,  like  the  tinchel  of  the  High- 
landers, while  the  steamers  moving  on  the 
river  prevented  the  tribes  of  the  right  bank 
from  aiding  the  Ameer.  The  marches  were 
made  by  night — the  soldiers  remained  by  day 
in  the  tents,  with  wet  cloths  wrapped  round 
their  heads — ^but  more  Europeans  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  heat,  than  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  win  a  battle.  At  last,  guns  were  heard 
on  the  east,  where  Jacob's  forces  completed 
the  circle ;  but  so  few,  and  so  soon  stopping, 
that  it  was  feared  that  the  Ameer  had  crushed 
him,  broken  through  the  lines,  and  would 
throw  himself  into  the  Delta ;  that  the  danger, 
the  labor,  and  the  loss  had  proved  fruitless, 
and  that  the  partisan  warfare  must  occur.  At 
this  moment,  as  the  general  went  out  of  his 
tent,  he  fell  sun-stricken,  and  thirty-three  of 
the  Europeans  were  at  the  same  time  struck 
down  by  the  intense  heat ;  most  died  within  a 
few  minutes — all  save  the  general  within  three 
hours.  He  himself  says  that  his  life  was 
saved  by  the  sudden  intelligence  that  Jacob 
was  victorious,  and  the  Lion's  troops  dispersed. 
Shore  Mohammed  had  made  a  dash  at  Jacob's, 
as  the  weakest  force,  but  the  spirit  of  his  men 
was  broken  by  their  remembrance  of  Meeanee 
and  Hyderabad,  and  they  soon  scattered.  He 
fled  to  the  desert  with  biit  ten  followers.  Thus 
was  the  war  finished — the  power  of  the  last 
hostile  Ameer  completely  crushed. 

In  1844,  the  independent  and  robber  tribes, 
amongst  whom  Shore  Mohammed  had  taken  re- 
fuge, pa.ssed  the  desert  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Scinde,  and  ravaged  the  plain. 
They  cut  to  pieces  two  hundred  grass-cutters 
belonging  to  the  irregular  cavalry,  and  many 
of  the  troopers  also.  They  defeated  and  killed 
a  small  bouy  of  the  police,  destroyed  twenty* 
five  villages,  murdered  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  carried  away  all  the  cattle  and  grain. 
Troops  were  sent  to  attack  their  principal  fort- 
ress, but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  These 
robbers  boasted  that  royal  armies  had  often  as- 
sailed their  terrible  fastnesses,  but  never  for 
six  hundred  years  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
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entrances,  being  always  defeated  there.  During 
the  A%han  war,  two  British  detachments  sent 
against  them  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  now, 
a  third  was  defeated.  They  had  ravaged  the 
plains  of  Scinde ;  and  it  was  evident  that  if 
not  subjected,  they  would,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  in  the  Punjab,  make  common  cause  with 
the  Affghans,  Candaharees,  and  Mooltanees, 
and  that  two  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  in 
array  against  Scinde.  Sir  Charles  Napier  re- 
solved to  crush  them.  Almost  the  entire  In- 
dian press  denounced  the  scheme  as  madness 
— ^its  success  was  declared  impossible.  Even 
his  troops,'  swayed  by  these  assertions  so  often 
repeatea,  thought  the  matter  unwisely  entered 
upon  ;  but,  though  expecting  no  success,  bent 
all  their  indomitable  energies  to  the  task.  We 
are  enabled  to  give  here  some  extracts  from  a 
journal  kept  by  him  during  this  campaign  : — 

"  13(7i  January,  1845.— I  had  to  deal  with  the 
mountain  robbers,  a  bold,  well-armed,  and  wary 
race  of  men.  The  ^me  was  not  easy ;  I  therefore 
ordered  the  Scindian  troops,  under  the  Ja^heer- 
dars  Walle  Chandia,  and  Ahmed  Khan  Muzzy, 
to  advance  from  Jul!  and  Chandia,  upon  Poola- 
jee.  I  ordered  Jacob,  with  the  camel-corps  and 
Scinde  horse  from  Larkhana,  to  follow  up  the 
march  of  these  chiefs,  af\er  giving  them  twelve 
hours'  start,  and  the  whole  were  to  arrive  at 
Foolajee  the  16th  January  —  the  chiefs  in  the 
evening,  and  our  troops  before  daylight  the  next 
morning.  I  knew  the  robbers  had  no  fear  of  the 
chiefs,  and  would  not  retire  to  their  mountains 
for  them.  I  therefore  hoped  to  surprise  them  on 
the  16th«  As  soon  as  Jacob  started,  I,  too, 
marched  with  head  Quarters  from  Sakkur.  The 
right  flank  of  the  roobers  was  therefore  turned 
by  an  echelon  movement  The  chiefs  assembled 
at  and  advanced  from  Kunda.  The  next  eche- 
lon was  Jacob's  column  —  the  third  mine.  Thus 
my  obiect  was  to  throw  the  robbers  into  the  hills 
eastofPoolajee,  when  I  could  enclose  them.  I 
also  ordered  Ali  Moorad  to  advance  upon  Zur- 
ranee  from  the  south,  while  I  mov^d  from  Poola- 
jee  on  the  west,  and  I  sent  to  the  Murrees  to 
come  down  from  the  north. 

"  13/A.  —  Beached  Shikarpoor,  twenty -six 
miles ;  sent  on  well-diggers,  sappers  and  miners, 
and  entrenching  tools. 

^^  14M. —  Reached  Jacur,  thirteen  miles,  bring- 
ing with  me  four  guns,  horse  artillery,  from  Shi- 
karpoor. 

^^\bth,  —  Reached  Khanghur,  sixteen  miles; 
Jacob  at  Roiars,  fourteen  miles  to  my  left,  push- 
ing on  on  Busharee ;  he  b  in  great  distress  for 
water.  Has  a  terrible  march  through  the  desert 
to  Poolajee ;  hear  that  the  enemy  have,  up  to  the 
14th,  no  word  of  our  move,  and  had  received  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  to  deceive 
them ;  it  said  my  troops  were  so  sick  I  could  not 
move  this  season  against  the  robbers ;  this  letter 
Beja  Khan  read,  as  I  purposely  threw  it  into  his 
hands.  I  heard  also  that  the  enemy  occupied 
Shahpoor,  thirty-five  miles  in  our  front  Ordered 
Jacob  to  march  direct  on  Shahpoor,  and  order  a 


detachment  of  two  guns  and  four  hundred  horse 
upon  Ooch,  under  Captain  Salter,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  (^  the  enemy  from  Shahpoor,  or,  if  he 
fled  that  way,  instead  of  to  Poolajee,  which  I 
thought  probable,  when  he  found  Wallee  Chan- 
dia marching  upon  that  point  As  the  attack  of 
Shahpoor  put  an  end  to  the  deception  that  we 
were  not  to  march  this  season,  the  detachment 
marched  at  a  later  hour ;  received  intelligence 
from  spies  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  at  Ooch. 
Fearea  this  force  would  be  joined  by  that  at 
Shahpoor,  and  overpower  Captain  Salter,  so  I 
immediately  mounted  my  horse,  and  taking  two 
guns  (which  had  already  marched  uxteen  miles 
that  morning)  and  two  nundred  irregular  hone, 
I  followed  to  support  Captain  Salter,  for^  miles 
to  Ooch ;  marcned  all  night,  and  16th  cJanuary 
reached  Captain  Salter,  just  before  day-break : 
he  had  engaged  and  defeated  700  of  the  enemy, 
and  taken  3,500  head  of  cattle  from  them.  Vi- 
dettes  still  kept  on  the  neighboring  hills,  wateh- 
ing  us;  they  were  well  mounted  and  daring; 
one  engajged  M*Murdo  for  twenty^  minutes,  and 
was  final^  slain  by  him  in  this  singly  combat ; 
M'Murdo  took  his  arms  and  horse ;  he  had  two 
swords  and  a  matehlock ;  his  horse  was  severely 
wounded  by  M'Murdo,  in  cutting  at  the  master; 
it  has  recovered  though.  This  man  neariy  shot 
John  Napier,  but  the  matehlock  missed  fire; 
when  he  applied  the  mateh,  John  was  not  six 
yards  distance ;  nothing  could  have  prevented 
his  being  hit  We  rested  a  few  hours,  and  then 
received  despatches  from  Jacob ;  he  had  smv 
prised  the  enemy  in  Shahpoor.  At  the  same 
moment  Salter  attacked  Ooch,  and  lost  about 
the  same  number  of  people;  he  made  prisoners 
of  the  whole  of  the  enemy ;  for,  before  he  reached 
Shahpoor,  they  heard  the  guns  at  Ooch,  and 
knowing  these  must  be  English,  the  chiefs  in 
Shahpoor  fled,  Icavine  sixty-two  matchlock 
men,  under  two  chiefs,  aU  of  whom  were  made 
prisoners.  Thus  hs/ve  we  killed  about  six  chiefs 
and  one  hundred  men,  taken  two,  and  aboat 
seventy  or  eighty  prisoners  of  no  note. 

**17M  January,  —  Decided  to  change  all  my 
operations ;  ordered  my  magazine  to  be  formed 
at  Shahpoor ;  sent  cavalry  to  Lehree  and  Pool- 
ajee, also  to  Ooch,  to  wait  for  infantry  to  come 
up  and  provisions. 

"18fA  January, — No  news  of  Hunter  and 
commissaries  —  what  are  they  about  ?  am  in- 
clined to  believe  I  have  the  enemy  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hills. 

'*  19^^  January,  — Infantry  will  be  up  to-mor- 
row. Resolved  to  leave  the  blockade  of  the 
valley  of  the  Zeyague,  and  the  gorges  of  two 
other  valleys,  to  Jacob.  Ordered  him,  with  four 
guns,  to  Lehree  and  Poolajee.  Ordered  the 
camel-corps,  400  cavalry,  and  two  guns  to  Zur- 
ranee  from  Ooch,  to  wmch  I  march  lo-morrOTf, 
with  head-quarters,  as  the  most  central.  Sus- 
pect the  robbers  are  in  force  at  Tonge,  and  will 
make  for  the  pass  at  Gundooee.  If  they  do, 
Salter,  with  his  two  guns,  camel-corps  and 
cavalry,  will  block  them.  The  camel-corps  carry 
500  infantry,  of  which  200  are  voluuteers  from 
the  13th  Light  Infantry,  regular  old  soldiers  of 
I  Jellalabad,  and  the  other  800  stanch  sepoys  of 
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Meeanee  and  Dubba  most  of  them.  F,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  has  already  gained  the  pass, 
which  want  of  provisions  prevented  my  occupy- 
ing sooner,  still  he  only  goes  further  into  the 
ctU'de-^ae.  I  have  ordered  Wallee  Mohammed 
to  march  from  Poolajee  on  Tonge,  and  so  sweep 
the  foot  of  the  hills — he  will  be  a  feeler  for  the 
enemy,  with  us  on  hb  right  flank  all  the  war. 
Having  swept  all  the  south  of  the  hills  of  cattle 
and  enemies,  he  will  probably  be  desperate,  and 
defend  the  pass  of  Gundooee.  It  is  very  strong, 
but  I  have  ordered  Ahmed  Khan  Muzzy  to 
march  up  the  Zeyague,  simultaneously  with 
Wallee's  march  on  Tonge,  and  Salter's  on  Zur- 
ranee ;  so  he  will  be  taken  by  this  column  in  re- 
verse at  Koombee.  Ali  Moorad  will  also  be  at 
Gnndooee.  I  think  I  will  first  shell  them  well 
with  my  four  mortars,  then  let  drive  Ali  Moorad 
and  Wallee  Mohammed  on  each  fiank,and  if  that 
won't  settle  Beja  Khan's  stomach,  we  must  try 
what  our  own  troops  will  do.  I  shall  carry  it 
somehow,  I  suppose,  with  or  without  bloodshed. 
I  reckon  they  will  have  6,000  men  upon  it ;  I 
dare  say  I  shall  have  as  many,  of  which  2,000 
will  be  good  troops.  I  hope  we  shall  bully 
hem  out  I  shoula  not  like  to  finish  my  career 
by  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  robber,  or 
crushed  by  a  rolling  rock. 

"  20th  January. —  Stores  and  troop  all  arriving, 
reached  Ooch  that  night.  Here  Be\e  Khan  is 
in  a  sort  of  punch-bowl  at  Tonge — the  entrance 
a  hole — only  one  man  at  a  time.  This  place 
celebrated  in  their  history.  Armies  have  been 
defeated  here  foi;  want  of  water;  but  I  took  care 
to  bring  with  me  one  hundred  leather  bags  to 
carry  water,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  sinldng 
wells  and  drawing  water,  and  men  skilled  in  this 
matter,  so  I  can  supply  more  men  with  water 
than  are  needed  to  stop  up  the  hole,  for  if  only 
one  can  go  in,  only  one  can  come  out  I  have 
four  mortars  —  perhaps  I  may  chtfck  in  a  few 
shells  over  the  precipice.  However,  my  grub  is 
not  up,  so  let  them  eat  their's  inside.  I  have 
ordered  Wallee  to  march  from  Poolajee  upon 
Tonge,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  KuU- 
chat  to  meet  him  and  observe  Tonge. 

**  2l8t,  —  Wallee  Chandia  did  his  job ;  he  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  Booj^es  of  sixteen ;  they  fired, 
and  he  killed  six,  l^sides  catching  150  goats.  I 
sent  a  squadron  of  horse  to  communicate  with 
him,  but  when  his  people  came  away  to  report 
to  me,  the  cavalry  had  not  met  with  him.  Tonge 
had  been  abandoned  yesterday  by  Beja  Khan ; 
his  men  were  leaving  him  fast,  and  going  to 
Belooch  Khan  of  Lehree,  who  pretends  to  be 
onr  friend.  I  have  sent  Wallee  back  to  Jacob, 
with  orders  to  Jacob  to  handle  Belooch  Khan 
very  roughly,  and  even  arrest  and  send  him 
prisoner  to  me. 

'*  22nd,  —  Ooch ;  sent  on  four  guns  and  all 
the  cavalry,  together  with  camel-corps,  to  Soo- 
ree  Kushta,  yesterday ;  also  the  well-diggers  and 
four  days'  provisions  followed  and  willreach  to- 
morrow morning. 

"  28rf. —  Ooch;  the  2nd  Europeans  arrived 
io-d&y — 700  bayonets  —  I  think   one  of  the 
finest  bodies  I  ever  saw,  and  in  good  order.  Had 
I   a  despatch  from  Colonel  Geddes,  from  Sooree 
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Kushta ;  no  enemy ;  road,  heavy  sand ;  water, 
bad  and  scarce.  I  don't  mind  tms ;  I  know  the 
desert ;  the  well-diggers  will  soon  get  it  good ; 
it  b  not  bad,  only  a  taste  from  sulphur  ;  boiling 
will  put  it  all  right,  and  we  shall  have  plenty. 
Where  you  can  find  one  well  in  these  deserts, 
you  are  sure  of  as  much  water  as  you  please, 
for  it  is  all  right  where  one  can  fill  one  hundred, 
with  only  brave  diggers.  I  was  prepared  for 
this.  I  beein  to  know  these  deserts — I  have 
had  enough  of  them.  Provisions  all  up  for  fif- 
teen days.  Arrived  a  little  knocked  up;  but 
the  worst  is  all  over.  Plenty  of  wild  bush,  which 
camels  eat,  and  like  much ;  also  tufts  of  don- 
grass,  which  the  horses  do  well  on.  Take  care, 
Beia ;  I  suspect  ybu  and  the  Boogtees  mean  to 
fight  at  Gundooee,  or  near  it  I  was  an  awk- 
ward customer  hitherto.  Tu  Vas  voulu,  George 
Dandin,  tu  Vas  voulu.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  your 
own  fiiult,  John  Bobber,  if  s  your  own  fault. 

"  24/^.  —  Ooch ;  wait  for  supplies.  Tonge  is 
not  what  was  said  to  be,  but  is  strong.  Guns 
can  go  in. 

^^25th, — Zooree  Kushta;  marched  twenty- 
one  miles  through  heavy  sand;  nearly  twelve 
hours'  march.  Send  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ged- 
des and  Mr.^M'Murdo  to-morrow  to  examine 
Zurranee.  Ovders  not  to  fight  unless  attacked. 
Halt  there. 

"  26M.  —  The  arrivals  are  tared  with  the  heavy 
march  of  yesterday,  and  we  must  wait  to  let 
provisions  come  up.  I  have  twelve  days  in  camp, 
out  that  is  not  enough.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
less  than  a  month's  provisions  in  hand.  The 
necessity  of  secrecy  prevented  my  making  much 
preparation,  and  we  have  had  great  difficulty ; 
to  tnis  is  added,  that  to  provision  an  army  in  the 
desert  is  no  joke.  However,  all  goes  on  well. 
The  surprise  of  Ooch  and  Shahpoor  produced 
the  efiect  I  wanted — terror;  so  none  of  our 
convoys  are  annoyed,  I  shall  occupy  all  the  wells 
also.  I  am  vexing  Beja  Khan  to  the  heart  in 
every  way. 

"  27th. — Zurranee,  29  miles ;  a  dreadful  march ; 
all  deep  heavy  sand  —  everything  knocked  up 
in  the  shape  of  animals ;  but  the  soldiers  all 
Sfnrits,  especially  the  Europeans.  The  cold 
weather  which  braces  us  up,  kills  these  poor  na- 
tives. It  has  really  been  trifling,  yet  three  have 
died  of  it  The  mid-day  is  very  hot  We  have 
the  passes  called  Tallee  and  Jummuch.  The 
first  there  I  I  have  tried  to  draw  three  litde 
warriors  of  my  army  with  their  spears ;  that  is 
the  entrance,  perpendicular  rocks ;  it  could  be 
turned  by  a  thirty  miles'  march.  Well,  we  went 
through  without  a  shot  The  other  is  five  miles 
ofi^,  through  a  much  higher  range,  but  not  steep, 
and  could  be  turned  easily ;  but  not  being  de- 
fended, I  have  both,  and  am  encamped  between 
them.  So  far,  all  is  right  Simpson  will  be  at 
Tomb  in  two  days,  ana  thus  I  have  driven  the 
robbers  east,  and  occupy  from  Tomb  to  Zurra- 
nee and  Zurree  Kushta,  in  tihe  plains  of  Mutt, 
or  Muth,  about  thirty  miles  across  the  Boogtee 
country,  driving  Jackranees  and  Doomkees  up- 
on the  Boofftees,  who  have  not  much  to  eat, 
and  do  not  like  to  let  them  in  upon  them ;  for 
barbarians  of  all  ages  and  nations  are  hot  tem- 
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pored  and  jealoas,  as  I  have  ever  observed.  I 
think  I  noticed  this  in  my  book  on  colonization, 
where  I  said,  we  think  nothing  of  driving  one 
tribe  back  upon  another,  though  they  are  more 
jealous  of  such  invasion  than  more  civilized  na- 
tions. Well,  I  am  turning  this  to  good  account. 
There  has  been  a  dearth  among  the  Bootgecs 
and  Murrees,  and  I  have  otfered  help  to  the  last, 
while  I  drive  in  two  other  tribes  upon  the  first. 
I  think  I  am  driving  them  to  desperation. 

"  28/^  January. —  Halt  here  in  this  valley  be- 
tween the  two  passes.  The  situation  is  danger^ 
ous;  but  I  know  my  enemy,  and  I  hold  the 
passes.  Sent  off  a  cossid  to  Simpson,  to  tell 
him  to  march,  as  the  passes  are  mine,  and 
no  enemy  in  his  front. 

**  29th.  —  Received  an  answer  from  Simpson ; 
he  is  hard  by,  halting,  and  will  make  Deyrah  to- 
morrow. 

"  SOth.  —  Ruminated  all  day  yestenlay.  I 
made  a  short  march  to  the  east,  and  up  the  val- 
ley ;  I  suspected  the  enemy  were  there ;  we 
found  lots  of  tracks  of  cattle,  and  one  camp-fol- 
lower, freshly  murdered;  poor  fellow,  he  went 
one  mile  beyond  our  posts,  to  cut  grass,  and  they 
caught  him,  and,  of  course,  murdered  him,  and 
will  many  more,  for  no  orders  or  examples  will 
prevent  these  men  wandering  thus.  M'Mur- 
do's  horse-keeper,  coming  through  the  pass  be- 
tween the  camps,  was  also  murdered ;  M'Murdo 
had  passed  just  before  —  a  narrow  escape. 
Well,  I  marched  about  five  miles,  and  my  con- 
jecture was  correct.  We  came  upon  the  site  of 
a  large  camp ;  I  imajrine  not  less  tnan  a  thousand 
people  had  occupied  it ;  there  were  fires  lighted 
still,  and  two  litters  for  carrying  women  on,  also 
a  camel ;  either  they  had  fled  the  day  before,  or 
had  seen  our  march  from  the  rocks.  W^ell,  I 
ruminate,  and  chew  the  cud ;  and  as  I  thought, 
it  came  into  my  head  that  our  advance  has  left 
men  in  the  hills,  who  have  killed  three  or  four  of 
the  people  going  along  our  line  of  communica- 
tion, 80 1  shall  this  night  send  back  among  the  hills 
a  force  of  about  three  hundred  infantry ;  and  I 
will  order  a  squadron  of  cavalry  from  Zurranee,to 
skirt  the  bills,  and  both  meet  at  Tonge,  jusi .  >  '^ve 
a  search.  At  eleven  to-night,  Jack  marches,  de- 
termined to  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  succeed ; 
and  woe  to  the  robbers  if  they  are  met. 

*'3U7. — Jack  is  comeback;  he  could  meet 
no  robbers,  but  he  has  captured  two  thousand 
head  of  cattle  from  them ;  this  is  as  good  —  it 
starves  them.  He  proves  me  right  in  saying 
these  fellows  are  lurking  behind,  as  to  the 
amount  of  about  one  hundred ;  I  was  sure  they 
could  not  carry  off  all  their  cattle,  and  here  wo 
have  it.  We  have  now  taken  about  six  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  from  them,  an<l  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  grain ;  this  will  be  a  sickener,  at  all 
events.  I  have  turned  out  a  good  robber,  at  all 
hazards,  but  I  have  not  done  yet  I  mean  to 
keep  my  word,  when  I  told  them  I  would  play 
a  rough  game ;  I  have  not  done  yet ;  I  must 
have  a  lot  of  prisoners,  if  possible.  I  have  sent 
M'Murdo  with  a  troop  of  cav^ry  to  meet  Simp- 
son, and  take  possession  of  Deyrah.  I  think  he 
will  find  grain  there,  laid  up  for  their  winter 
consumption.  I  goon  patiently,  but  unrelenting. 


"l5(  Febmanfy  1845.— The  rascally  camel 
men  have,  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred,  refused 
to  bring  up  provisions  past  Shahpoor,  and  I  am 
fairly  put  to  m v  trumps !  Well,  exertion  mast 
increase;  I  will  use  the  camel-corps  and  dis- 
mount half  the  cavalry,  if  need  be.  I  will  eat 
Red  Rover  sooner  than  flinch  before  these  rob- 
ber tribes.  We  will  advance  somehow,  when  I ; 
have  fortified  the  Pass  of  Tallee  ;  that  is  the  key 
of  all  our  operations;  while  I  hold  this  pass,  I 
can  enter  the  hills,  and  come  out  as  I  please. 
I  communicate  with  my  cavalr}',  and  our  provi- 
sions come  safely ;  my  position  is  safe,  but  veiy 
critical,  because  I  may  fail  in  my  object  if  I 
make  a  blunder.  I  am  now  drawn  up  north 
and  south,  across  all  the  Boogtee  and  IKoomkee 
and  Jackramee  valleys;  their  territory  runs 
east  and  west;  I  command  full  thirty  milep; 
singly  men  may  pass,  or  in  small  parties;  hut  I 
command  the  vales^  and  have  captured  fall  six 
thousand  of  their  cattle  — ^  I  thus  drive  them  in 
masses  on  neutral  territory,  and  without  food. 

"  2nd  February.  —  I  have  sent  Ali  Akbar  to 
hunt  for  camels  in  Kutch,  and  he  will  get  me  : 
them  —  at  least  I  hope  so ;  if  not,  I  can  still 
dismount  the  cavalry,  and  our  government  cam- 
els are  not  quite  done  up ;  I  shall  wait;  I  am 
sure  my  oficrations  are  becoming  felt 

"Srrf.  —  I  knew  I  was  right  —  I  have  some 
intelligence  that  Beja  and  all  his  men  are  at 
Mundo,  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  advance,  dyioe 
of  hunger ;  many  expire  daily ;  come,  I  will 
wait ;  let  them  fast ;  in  four  days  the  [»sb  will 
be  secure,  and  then  I  am  at  you,  Beja,  and 
mean  to  give  you  a  bellj'full.  •  Agh !  there  are 
his  women,  and  be  hanged  to  them ;  I  must  get 
them  and  the  children  out  of  the  way,  even 
though  he  escapes.  Good  news  just  come  — 
Malet,  with  Ali  Moorad*s  offer  to  bring  in  Beja, 
if  I  will  have  him.  Answer,  *  Yes,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  whole  tribe  come  and  lay  down 
their  arms  at  my  feet,  and  become  prisoners  <» 
war,  and  go  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  and 
inhabit  the  spot  given  to  them  by  his  highness,  Ah 
Moorad.'  The  prince  is  confident  ihey  will  ac- 
cept these  terms ;  if  they  do,.  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
piest man  in  Scinde  for  a  week  1  No  more 
bloodshed,  and  this  mountain  of  danger  glon- 
ously  and  usefully  ended ;  for  I  think  1  9hall  be 
able  to  tame  all  these  devils,  and  turn  them  into 
cultivators  of  the  soil  of  Scinde ;  and  the  fron- 
tiers will  not  be  disturbed  again  for  fifty  J^' 
if  the  governor  of  Scinde  has  a  grain  of  sense  m 
him. 

"  4rt  — Letter  from  Malet,  the  Ameer;  sajs 
he  is  sure  of  Beja ;  I  am  not,  just  because  bis 
boasting  highness  says  it ;  I  would  not  give  a  — - 
for  the  word  of  a  barbarian,  unless  knocked  out 
of  his  mouth  by  such  sharp  and  sudden  kicks 
on  the  stern,  that  half  of  his  tongue  camj 
with  the  sentence.  No,  no,  my  dear  AUMof^^ 
yesterday  you  asked  six  days  to  get  an  ^^^'J^'..' 
J  gave  this,  but  now  you  want  eight ;  so  I  shall 
urge  my  march  upon  your  friend  two  days  soon- 
er, *  which  is  remarkable,  as  Teague  said  of  UjC 
planxty  step  which  cost  hit  mother  a  dou<^* 
These  two  more  days  to  settle  a  plain  quesuon, 
looks  as  if  Ali  was  secretly  giving  Beja  pw>*''' 
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sions.  By  the  L — d  1  I  will  look  sharp,  and  if  I 
detect  him  I  will  pull  Malet  and  John  Curling 
out  of  his  camp,  and  send  a  volley  of  grape  shot 
into  his  highness*  tent  This  danger  has  just 
occurred  to  my  mind ;  I  will  keep  cavalry  in  his 
front,  or  these  barbarians  will  dupe  me  yet  I 
doubt  whether  he  dare  play  me  such  a  prank. 
By  Jupiter  Ammon,  if  he  does,  I  will  blow  him 
and  his  myrmidons  to  atoms !  not  a  mother's  son 
of  them  shall  reach  Kyrpoor.  He  dare  not; 
yet  he  is  such  an  ass  there  is  no  knowing  what 
he  will  da  Well,  I  keep  him  in  such  a  position 
that  no  earthly  power  can  save  him,  if  he  plays 
me  false. 

**  5th.  —  Dismounted  half  the  camel-corns, 
and  sent  them  to  bring  up  provision,  but  to  make 
a  night  march  in  Tonge  first  I  think  they 
may  catch  some  cattle  and  men  trying  to  get 
water ;  fortification  of  pass  going  on. 

*^  6M.  —  Simpson  is  doleful,  but  all  right  I 
have  twelve  days'  provisions  come  up,  and  will 
march  on  the  8th,  and  have  resolved  to  abandon 
this  pas9,'and  keep  skirting  in  plains  till  I  reach 
Door  Khusta,  from  which  1  understand  there  is 
a  good  road  to  Deyrah.  I  shall  then  cut  this 
pass  altogether,  by  which  I  save  a  cavalry  poet, 
and  have  200  more  horsemen  at  my  disposal, 
and  still  have  no  defile  in  my  rear. 

**  7th.  —  March  to-morrow ;  all  my  arrange- 
ments made.  My  rear  guard  will  abandon  this 
pass  the  9th.  The  halt  Here  has  been  ver^  use- 
ful. But  my  line  must  be  kept  across  their  ter- 
ritories." 

This  journal,  nnfortanately,  here  concludes ; 
but  the  campaign  continued  for  about  a  month 
longer,  within  which  time  he  forced  the  rob- 
bers to  take  refuge  within  the  rocks  of  Truk- 
kbee,  which  rise  hundreds  of  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, with  only  three  clefts,  a  few  feet  wide,  to 
giTe  entrance.  There,  by  prodigious  marches, 
he  shut  them  up,  and  after  a  time  they  all  sur- 
rendered, one  tribe  alone  escaping.  Ue  then 
carried  these  robbers  with  their  families  down 
to  the  south  of  Scinde,  and  there  made  them 
build  houses  and  cultivate  land ;  which  done, 
he  settled  them  as  proprietors  of  what  their 
forced  labor  had  created,  and  they  remain 
peaceful,  successful,  and  contented  tillers  of 
the  earth. 

Napier  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
course  of  beneficent  government,  and  to  ex- 
tend civilization  amongst  bis  wild  subjects. 
Oreat  difficulties  still  met  him,  and  in  the 
April  following  he  writes  thus : — 

**  Well,  dear ,  —  I  got  down  the  robbers 

without  bloodshed.  This  was  glorious  and  de- 
lightful to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  do  some  good  yet 
in  this  fine  country.  If  I  could  but  get  your 
school  to  work  here,  I  would  be  as  happy  as  Uie 
day  is  long ;  but  the  difficulties,  I  fear,  are  not 
to  be  yet  surmounted.  1st  Very  wild  men ; 
2nd,  the  Mahometan  religion ;  Srd,  the  language. 
The  religion  I  would  not  touch,  but  they  would 
not  mix  with  us.    It  is  not  conversion  they  fear. 


but  contamination.  The  language  is  the  worst 
obstacle;  many  dialects  are  s{K>ken  in  Sciude, 
but  neither  Persian  nor  Hindostanee  by  the 
poor,  or  even  rich.  Well,  I  am  giving  all  who 
will  cultivate  fresh  land  two  years  rent  free,  and 
leases  for  fourteen  and  twenty  years. 

**  I  have  drawn  up  a  treaty  with  Ali  Moorad 
(which  he  G:reatly  resists,)  providing  that  no 
man  who  fiies  for  protection  from  one  state  to 
another,  shall  be  given  up,  except  for  murder  or 
£<)r  treason ;  and  then  the  state  so  claiming  the 
culprit  shall  send  such  pix>of  of  his  delinquency 
as  shall  satisfy  the  state  under  whose  protection 
he  has  thrown  himself.  Also,  that  any  man  may 
settle  under  either  state  at  his  pleasure.  Ali 
says  that  his  country  will  be  a  desert ;  that  he 
will  be  ruined.  The  answer  is,  treat  your  labor- 
ers as  I  treat  mine,  and  they  won't  come  to  me. 
This  I  believe  is,  if  I  am  supported  by  the  su- 
preme government,  the  first  treaty  that  ever 
was  made  in  India  to  protect  the  poarfrom  bar- 
barian tyranny.  I  think  it  will  be  very  likely 
to  ruin  Ali,  as  he  says,  and  many  others,  for  the 
tide  of  emigration  is  setting  in  strong  to  Scinde. 
Several  tribes  outside  our  frontier,  that  are  in- 
dependent, have  written  to  bee  of  me  to  take 
them  under  my  government  The  rejoicing  at 
the  fall  of  Beja  Khan  and  the  robbers,  has  ex- 
tended for  hundreds  of  miles.  I  fear  we  shall 
have  a  Punjab  war;  the  thought  sickens  me, 
for  I  suppose  they  will  send  me  to  Moultan." 

The  length  to  which  this  notice  has  already 
extended,  precludes  our  giving  more  than  a 
short  summary  of  Napier's  admirable  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  affiurs  of  Scinde.  As  before 
mentioned,  he  abolished  slavery  and  the  suttee, 
and  much  checked  their  practice  of  infanticide. 
He  has  suppressed  the  custom  of  murdering 
women  suspected  of  infidelity;  for  with  the 
Beloochees,  in  such  a  case,  evidence  was  not 
sought  for — on  mere  suspicion  the  offended 
husband  cut  his  wife  to  pieces  with  his  sword. 
He  has  thoroughly  protected  the  Hindoo  and 
Scindian  artisans  and  husbandmen,  be  has  even 
amalgamated  them  with  their  Belooch  conquer- 
ors, and  Tcconeiled  those  fierce  barbarians  to 
peaeeful  habits  and  to  British  rule.  He  has 
erected  a  judicial  system,  admirably  suited  to 
the  social  state  of  Scinde,  without  attempting 
to  force  on  a  people  enslaved  for  centuries  the 
institutions  of  the  freebom  Teutons.  Ho  has 
taught  all  classes  their  equality  in  the  eye  of 
the  kw — ^he  has  ^ven  them  fiuth  in  the  justice 
of  his  tribunals.  His  native  police  have  ar- 
rived at  a  state  of  so  great  efficiency  that  they 
even  executed  a  chief,  guilty  of  murder,  by  hang^ 
ing  him  in  the  midst  of  his  own  tribe,  fifty  miles 
from  any  great  military  station.  He  has  con- 
structed two  fortresses — ^Rhotree  and  Larkhana 
— and  repaired  several  others.  He  has  cleared 
out  or  opened  canals  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
prcparea  estimates  for  much  more  extensive 
irrigation.     Ho  has  given  a  port  to  Kurrachee 
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by  aoeomplisIuDg  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
a  pier,  two  miles  long,  which  he  proposed  to 
build  there.  By  his  erection  of  barracks,  by 
procuring  supplies  of  Tegetables,  and  by  other 
measures  having  the  same  object,  he  has  made 
Kurrachee  and  other  posts  in  Scinde,  healthy 
and  agreeable  to  our  troops.  At  Shikurpoor 
and  Sukkur,  which  were  annually  devastated 
by  pestilence,  he  caused  the  complete  cessation 
of  that  calamity  by  the  erection  of  a  dyke 
twenty-nine  miles  long,  which  prevented  the 
Indus  from  inundating  a  marsh  between  those 
towns.  His  government,  though  so  efficient, 
was  most  economical;  and  after  paying  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  civil  government  and 
police,  he  was  enabled  from  the  revenue — 
about  £400,000 — ^to  transmit  more  than 
£200,000  to  CalcutU.  From  the  increasing 
commerce  and  production,  the  collectors  feel 
confident  that  in  ten  years  the  revenue  will  be 
£1,000,000.  His  officers,  under  his  guidance, 
have  discovered  sources  of  wealth  existing  in 
the  country,  though  previously  unknown — 
amongst  them,  salt,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre ;  and 
he  has  directed  and  instructed  the  industry  of  the 
natives  in  the  production  of  those  articles  of 
commerce  previously  known  to  them.  Such 
is  Napier  as  a  civil  governor. 


As  a  warrior  and  politician,  bis  fame  has 
spread  through  Central  Asia  so  widely,  that 
embassies  with  presents  and  proposals  for  trea- 
ties, have  come  to  him  even  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  For  the  Punjab  campaign  he 
had  prepared  a  magnificent  combination,  which 
would  soon  have  crushed  the  Sikhs  if  we  had 
been  less  successful  at  Sobraon;  but  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  proceed  himself  to  the  Upper 
Sutlege,  and  break  up  his  oi^  Scindian  aimy. 
When  he  arrived,  which  he  did  after  a  journey 
of  marvellous  celerity,  our  arms  had  been  tri- 
umphant.  and  aU  danger  from  the  Sikhs  was 
passed. 

The  perfect  tranquillity  which  prevails 
throughout  Scinde,  notwithstanding  the  lower- 
ing aspect  of  adjacent  states,  and  the  recent 
o^r  of  troops  from  it  to  go  up  against  Moultan, 
afford  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  his  government.  As  a  reward  for  all 
these  services,  we  have  as  yet  only  to  record 
the  honorary  dbtinction  of  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath.  Whether,  while  rewards  have  been 
lavished  on  others,  his  country  will  esteem  this 
an  adequate  acknowledgment  for  aehievments, 
in  our  days  paralleled  by  Wellington  alone» 
remuns  to  be  seen. 
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There  are  no  events  in  our  history  which 
have  been  so  thoroughly  sifted  as  the  Great 
Bebellion  and  the  Commonwealth ;  yet  there 
are  none  upon  which  so  much  remains  to  be 
said,  or  which  offer  sueh  tempting  materials 
for  popular  discussion.  It  is  not,  hideed, 
likely  tnat  any  new  facts  of  much  importance 
can  now  be  added  to  the  extensive  stores  of 
information  we  already  possess ;  but  we  may 
still  look  for  the  discovery  of  slight  circum- 
stances which  might  have  indirectly  influenced 
trains  of  action,  for  the  development  of  secret 
motives;  which  may  throw  an  unexpected  light 
upon  obscure  places,  for  more  faithful  reports 
of  pardccdar  scenes,  and  for  the  opimons, 
hitherto  undisclosed,  of  prominent  actors  in 
them.  Such  were  the  revelations  we  antici- 
pated when  we  opened  the  Fairfax  Oorres- 
pondence^  and  we  are  not  disappointed  in  the 
result.  The  grave  substance  oi  History  will 
benefit  little  by  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 

*  The  Fairfax  Correspondence.  Memoirs  of  the 
I^gn  of  Charles  the  First.  Edited  by  O.  W.  John- 
son, Esq.    2  vols.    London,  1848.    Richard  Bentley. 


but  the  historian  will  find  them  crowded  with 
illustrative  details  and  suggestive  reflections, 
which  he  will  do  well  to  consult.  Publications 
of  this  description  are  chiefly  valuable  as  sup- 
plying mamnal  notes  to  the  formal  narrative 
of  public  amiirs ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  spread- 
ing over  the  literal  outlines  of  history  the 
colors  of  real  life.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  His 
position  yielded  him  the  best  opportunities  of 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cess of  afl&irs  throughout  the  term  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  his  influence  collected  around  him 
all  the  elements  of  power,  which  enabled  him 
to  make  the  most  of  his  pontion.  But  that 
part  of  the  Chrretpondence  which  relates  to 
his  movements  is  yet  to  eome,  the  present  vol- 
umes being  almost  exclusively  absorbed  by  the 
struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament^ 
terminating  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
If  the  future  volumes  are  intended  to  bear  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  those  now  befbre  ns, 
they  ought  to  be  extended  at  least  to  four,  in- 
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stead  of  being  confined  to  two,  as  announced 
in  the  preliminary  Memoir.  The  exciting 
interest  of  Fairfax's  career,  begins  where  this 
first  portion  ends. 

The  Fairfaxes  were  so  intimately  mixed  up 
with  the  politics  of  the  day,  that,  long  before 
the  Parliamentary  general  came  upon  the  stage, 
they  played  important  parts  in  the  turbulent 
draima  of  public  life.  ^  far-  back  as  the  Con- 
quest the^  held  possessions  in  tho  north,  and 
their  line  is  traced  downwards  through  a  suc- 
cession of  knights,  soldiers,  sherifis,  and  judg- 
es, who  bear  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the 
talents  and  influence  of  the  family.  The  in- 
troductory Memoir,  in  which  an  ample  account 
is  rendered  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  FaiHaxes, 
enriched  with  numerous  private  MSS.,  is  the 
freshest  and  most  interesting  section  of  the 
present  division  of  the  work. 

The  first  of  the  Fairfaxes  who  appears  to 
have  extended  his  ambition  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  county  was  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Den- 
ton, in  Yorkshire,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  gentle- 
man executed  with  credit  some  diplomatic  mis- 
sions for  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Scotland,  and  was 
knighted  before  Bouen  for  the  courage  he 
displayed  under  Lord  Essex,  who  was  sent  into 
Normandy  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  lY .  He 
seems  to  have  borne  the  cares  of  a  liurgefamilv 
with  a  certain  sort  of  pious  prudence,  which 
enabled  him  to  put  them  out  tolerably  advan- 
tageously in  the  world,  while  still  pursuing  his 
own  course  steadily  and  with  an  unswerving 
attention  to  his  own  advancement,  he  finally 
achieved  a  peerage.  That  his  services  to  the  State 
may  have  entitied  him  to  this  distinction  is 
probable  enough :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never- 
theless, that  peerages  have  not  often  been 
sought  and  obtamed  through  similar  means. 
There  is  no  disguise  attempted  to  be  thrown 
over  the  transaction.  The  ^^ftfonv  of  Cameron, 
in  Scotland,  was  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
for  the  sum  of  1500/. ;  and  Sir  Thomas  paid 
down  hi^  money  and  bought  his  title,  just  as 
any  gentleman  of  the  present  day  might  buy 
the  right  of  shooting  over  a  manor.  With  his 
usual  forethought,  too,  he  drove  as  hard  a  bar- 
gun  as  he  could ;  and  had  he  been  bom  and 
bred  north  of  the  Tweed,  instead  of  beine  only 
about  to  be  naturalized  there,  he  could  not 
have  displayed  more  caution.  He  stipulated 
that  the  1500/.  should  cover  all  expenses,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  fees 
or  charges  of  any  kind ;  an  agreement  which 
the  negotiators  on  the  other  nde  afterwards  at- 
tempt^ to  break  through,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  hb  lordship,  who  was  incapable  of  a 
meanness  of  that  kind. 
.  Of  the  ten  sons  of  Lord  Fairfax,  three  of 


whom  died  young,  and  three  were  killed  abroad, 
Charles  deserves  the  largest  consideration  at 
our  hands.  It  was  this  eentleman,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  an  antiquary  by  taste,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  vast  collection  of 
family  papers  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  publication.  He  addressed  himself 
with  extraordinary  zeal  to  the  history  of  his 
family,  compiled  accurate  genealogies  of  the 
main  stock,  and  the  collateral  branches,  and  of 
all  the  fiimilies  connected  with  them  by  inteiv 
marriage,  gathering  the  whole,  with  numerous 
documents  and  miscellaneous  memoranda,  into 
a  MS.  volume,  which  he  caUed  Anaieda 
Fairfaxiana.  The  labor  bestowed  upon 
this  volume,  we  are  informed  by  the  editor  of 
the  Memoir,  was  almost  incredible.  It  contains 
numerous  heraldic  antiquities,  epitaphs,  and 
minute  biographical  particulars,  two  exact 
pedigrees  of  the  family,  the  one  in  Latin  and 
the  other  in  English,  ahields  and  quarterings 
drawn  in  ink,  portraits,  medals,  and  seals.  Of 
the  many  curious  relics  preserved  in  the  Asia- 
lecta^  the  following  is  cited  as  a  specimen.  It 
bears  the  date  of  tiie  18Ui  of  October,  1647, 
and  refers  to  the  birth  of  a  child  amongst  a 
duster  of  tiie  Fairfaxes  residing  at  Bradford, 
no  less  than  three  venerations  of  them,  with 
their  wives  and  chddren,  living  under  the 
same  roof.  The  authorship  of  ih«se  delectable 
lines  is  attributed  to  the  rector  of  the  paz^ 
ish: — 

Fairfax  the  fourth  is  bom,  a  gallant  boy : 
Father's,  grandfather's,  great  ^ndfather*s  great  joy. 
Under  one  roof  these  dwelt  with  their  three  wives, 
And  at  one  table  ate  what  Heayen  gives. 
Our  times  a  sweeter  harmony  hare  not  known 
Than  these  six  pcarsons,  yet  their  hearts  but  one ; 
And  of  these  six  is  none  hath  hitherto 
Known  marriage  twice, — so  none  designs  to  do ; 
Mate  is  to  mate,  what  dearest  dove  to  aoTe, 
Even  grandsire's  wrinkles  are  top  full  of  love. 
In  these  three  pairs  Bradford  majr  justly  glory. 
What  other  place  can  parallel  this  story  ? 

There  are  other  specimens  of  venes,  written 
on  oooasions  of  oonoolence  and  ocmgratulation, 
scattered  through  the  Analecta,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  this  piece  of  dainty  quaintness, 
none  of  them  are  worth  extracting. 

Mr.  Charles  Fairfax  was  tempted  in  the 
Civil  War  to  abandon  his  profession,  from 
wluch  he  was  deriving  a  handsome  income,  for 
the  commission  of  a  colonel  of  foot ;  a  oom- 
mand  which  he  discharged  so  creditably  as  to 
acquire  the  friendship  of  Monk,  to  whom  he 
stood  firm  in  Scotland  when  the  rest  of  the 
army  wavered.  His  services  were  not  forgot- 
ten. In  1659,  he  was  made  governor  of  HuU, 
and  Charles  II.  settled  a  pension  upon  him 
and  his  heirs  of  100/.  a-year,  out  of  the  dues 
of  that  port.  His  father  placed  more  reliance 
upon  tnis  gentleman,  apparently  with  good 


reason,  tlum  upon  the  reat  of  his  children; 
and  one  of  the  papers  preserved  in  the  Ana* 
lecta  affords  to  the  fact  remarkahle  proof. 
This  curious  document  contains  notes  of  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  between  the  father 
and  son,  a  short  time  before  his  lordship's 
death,  in  which  the  far-seeing  lord  distinctly 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the  house,  from  his 
sagacious  insight  into  the  pride  and  willful- 
ness  of  his  grandson's  temper.  His  grandson 
was  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  that  time  only 
about  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The  ele- 
ments of  circumstance  and  character  by  which 
the  impetuous  youth  was  surrounded,  no  doubt 
greatly  assisted  his  lordship  in  arriving  at  this 
prediction,  which,  like  most  prophecies  of  the 
kind,  ceases  to  be  very  marvellous  when  we 
come  to  look  closely  into  the  existing  facts  up- 
on which  it  was  founded.  Ferdinando,  the 
father  of  Sir  Thomas  and  heir  to  the  barony, 
was  a  man  of  limited  capacity,  timid  in  great 
affiiirs,  and  great  in  small  details.  He  was 
admirably  calculated  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  country  justice,  but  as  unfit  for  the  responsi- 
ble functions  to  which  he  was  called,  when  the 
Parliament  appointed  him  general  of  their 
forees  in  the  north,  as  an  ordinary  clerk  in  the 
War  Office  would  be  to  undertake  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affiurs.  His  son's  eenius 
outstripped  him  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
irresistible  ascendency  was  publicly  confirmed 
at  a  subsequent  period,  wnen  the  son  was 
raised  over  the  head  of  his  father,  and  all  the 
other  country  gentlemen  and  generals,  to  the 
highest  post  of  authority  and  power  which 
could  have  been  vested  in  an  individual — that 
of  Oeneralissimo  of  the  whole  army  of  the  Par- 
liament. It  required  no  remarkable  discrim- 
ination to  discern  in  young  Fairfax  this  natural 
superiority ;  and  Lord  Fairfax  knew  too  much 
of  mankind  not  to  be  aware  of  the  risks  of 
flattered  pride  and  pampered  ambition  to  which 
a  son  is  exposed  who  feels  at  every  step  that  he 
is  gaining,  and  capable  of  asserting,  a  suprem- 
acy over  his  father.  Nor  was  this  all.  Sir 
Thomas  had  married  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Yere,  a  zealot  on  the  Presbyterian  side,  and 
had  already  shown  strong  symptoms  of  having 
caught  the  infection  df  that  fiery  enthusaism 
which  inspired  the  proceedings  of  the  Round- 
heads. Li  addition  to  this,  his  temperament, 
dull  enough  in  the  common  routine  .of  life,  was 
excitable  in  the  last  degree  when  he  was 
called  into  action, — a  contingency  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  day  to  day  at  the 
tune  (1640)  when  this  prophecy  was  pro- 
nounced. The  Fairfaxes  were  already  pledged 
to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  young  Fairfax  could  not 
be  mixed  up  with  the  issue  without  distinguish- 


ing himralf,  for  good  or  evil,  by  the  rashnen 
and  boldness  of  his  nature.     JiOrd  Fairfax 
saw  all  this  clearly  before  him,  and  the  y&iicir 
nation  he  ventured  to  confide  to  his  son  Charles,  I 
strangely  as  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  end,  may  be  i 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  deduction 
which  any  man  of  shrewd  observation  might ! 
have  drawn  from  a  carpful  review  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  conversation  is  thus  recorded  I 

I 

in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairfux :— 

Memorandum  by  ChoHes  Fair/ax  of  MensUm. 

Having  made  some  few  entries  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  family  that  have  come  to  my 
view  or  certun  knowledge,  I  am  now,  for  a  sad 
epilogue,  enforced  to  insert  the  passages  of  a  dis- 
course betwixt  my  dear  father,  TlKxnas,  first 
earl  of  Fairfax,  and  myeelf,  which  1  dare  ivot 
omit,  by  reason  of  a  solemn  engagement  im- 
pot^ed  upon  me  by  him,  with  a  qoadiuple  charge, 
as  '  tis  hereafter  speciBed,  not  many  months  be- 
fore his  death,  the  substance  whereof,  with  some 
of  the  circumstances,  was  to  this  effect:— 

He,  walking  in  his  great  parlor  at  Denton,  I 
only  then  present,  did  seem  much  perplexed  and 
troubled  in  bis  mind;  but  after  a  few  turns 
broke  out  into  these,  or  the  like  expressions  :— 

'^  Charles,  i  am  thinking  what  will  beccMse  of 
my  family  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  added  a 
little  to  the  heir-male  of  my  house,  and  shall 
leave  a  competent  estate  to  support  it  Ferdi- 
nando will  keep  it,  and  leave  it  to  his  Fon ;  but 
such  is  Tom's  *  pride,  led  much  by  his  wife,  that 
he,  not  contented  to  live  in  our  rank,  will  de- 
stroy his  house." 

I  then  ofiered  pomething  in  the  ^nndicatlon  of 
both,  and  told  him  what  was  not  only  my  own 
thought,  but  the  general  hopes  of  all  who  knew 
them ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  solemnly  charg- 
ed me  to  make  known  what  he  had  told  me 
when  I  saw  a  probability  it  might  so  fall  out 

I  then  alleged  my  unfitness  to  be  the  publish- 
er, and  that  it  might  be  done  by  a  perscm  better 
qualified,  and  one  not  so  near  in  remtion  to  him. 

He  added  (to  that  solenm  injunction  and  com- 
mand of  a  father)  a  charge  upon  his  blessing 
(which  I  received  with  a  sad  heart  and  tears,) 
that  I  would  do  it 

He  then,  it  seems,  doubting  my  performance, 
superadded,  as  his  last  and  great  charge,  that  I 
should  not  fail,  as  I  should  answer  mm  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when  I  must  give  an 
account  This  he  tunce  repeated.  Then,  after 
some  years,  when  I  was  informed  that  the  nov 
Lord  Thomas  had  cut  ofi*  the  cntsdl  (made  by 
hid  father  and  grandfather,  fdt.  mens.  18  Carolus) 
for  the  settlement  of  the  estate  upon  the  beii^ 
male,  charging  the  land  for  a  complete  provision 
for  a  daughter  or  daughters ;  he,  the  now  Lord 
Fairfax,  being  then  at  I)enton,  in  the  very  same 
room  where  I  received  my  charge,  I  faithfulir 
acqusunted  him  wiUi  the  passages  as  above  said. 
He  gave  me  my  liberty  without  words  of  imper- 
tinency  or  any  appearance  of  distaste,  and  made 

•  Thomas,  the  Parliamentary  General. 
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me  (then)  more  than  Terbal  exprearion  of  a  kind 
acceptance. 

Now,  in  testimooj  thai  this  (in  snbetance)  the 
Tciy  truth,  I  being  on  the  very  brink  of  eter- 
nity,* and  read^  to  embrace  and  shake  hands 
with  death,  do,  in  this  instance,  for  and  in  dis- 
charge, 

First,  Of  my  solemn  engagement  to  a  father  f 

Second,  Upon  his  blessing ;  and. 

Third,  As  I  shall  answer  aim  at  the  great  day 
of  iudgment ; 

Attest  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  that  I 
do  not  preTaricate,  which  may  be  the  better  be- 
lieYed,  oecause  it  can  have  no  other  reflections 
upon  me  Uian  to  my  disadvantage,  there  being 
scarce  a  possibility  (not  a  least  probability)  that 
either  land  or  title  should  ever  descend  or  fall 
so  low,  my  biother  Henry  having  children,  and 
divers  grandbhildren,  who  may  be  inheritable, 
at  least,  to  the  title.  Indeed,  it  may  deprive  me 
of  the  assistance  and  countenance  of  our  chiefest 
support,  whom  it  may  exasperate. 

This  very  argument  I  urged  to  my  father, 
but  it  had  no  prevalency  to  procure  my  dis- 
chai^ice.  Obedience,  in  truth,  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  not  as  the  world  thinks,  of  my  credit 
and  esteem  of  my  honorable  chief,  whom  I  know 
I  hereby  sacrifice,  but  of  the  best  oblation  I  am 
aUe  to  tender.  A  very  Pagan  would  say.  Fiat 
justiiia^  ruat  mundus^  and  I  have  learned  to  go 
upon  better  principles. 

And  yet  l  have  not  wanted  suggestions  of 
discouragements,  but  dare  not  hearken  to  any 
discussion  to  the  neglect  of  this  duty.  lia 
tetior^  Charles  Fairfax. 

It  has  been  my  great  care  to  manage  this 
charge  (incumbent  upon  me)  with  the  least  of- 
fence ;  and  to  those  that  object  the  discharge 
thereof  will  expose  me  to  a  snare  inevitably  to 
be  avoided,  my  answer  is  this : — ^'  That  the  only 
wise  God,  to  me  universally  good,  that  brought 
it  upon  me,  knows  a  wav  (unknown  to  me)  how 
it  may  be  eschewed,  and  to  him  I  submit.** 

That  prediction  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Tom  did  destroy  his  house,  as  fiir  as  it  was  in 
his  power  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  destruction 
which  was  left  unfinished  by  him  was  completed 
by  others.  The  narrative  of  the  ruin  of  this 
hoose  of  Fairfax  would  supply  Mr.  Craik  with 
capital  materials  for  a  new  chapter  in  his  Ro- 
memee  of  the  Peerage  ;  but  wo  are  afraid  the 
subject  is  exhausted  in  the  Memoir  before  us. 
In  tracing  the  fb,ll  of  the  Fairfax  family,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  some  details. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  after  a  short 
career  of  rapid  auooesses,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
suddenly  dropped  into  oblivion.  The  moment 
the  king  was  secured  and  brought  to  trial,  the 
energy  of  the  Parliamentary  general  deserted 
him.  He  no  longer  astonished  the  public  by 
the  decision  of  his  character.  He  who  had  car- 
ried dismay  into  the  principal  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, whose  movements  had  been  di^nguished 

«  He  died  in  1673. 


by  a  velocity  that  took  even  his  followers  by 
surprise,  appearing  to^ay  at  Sherborne,  to- 
morrow at  Jjristol,  starting  up  in  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  while  he  was  yet  supposed  to  be  in 
another,  and  sweeping  cides,  garrisons,  and 
castles  before  him  in  his  en^atic  course,  all  at 
once  sank  into  obscurity.     His  conduct  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  king's  trial  is  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  that  quality  of  firmness  which 
is  ascribed  to  him  in  his  military  capacity ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  satisfactorily  'explained  by  a 
shallow  speculation  upon  his  unfitness  for  the 
business  of  statesmanship.  Such  a  man,  crown- 
ed with  domestic  victories,  and  standing  upon 
a  height  from  which  he  could  survey  the  whole 
action  of  the  State,  and,  while  the  army  was 
yet  under  his  control,  command  its  resources, 
must,  at  least,  be  considered  competent  to 
judge  between  right  and  wrong,  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  admitted  of  no  sophistication ;  nor 
can  he  be  allowed  to  escape  the  responsibility 
of  consequences  which  he  possessed  the  un- 
doubted power  to  avert.  In  the  account  which 
he  left  behind  him  of  his  own  share  in  these 
transactions  he  declares  that  he  regarded  the 
proceedings  against  the  king  with  abhorrence ; 
and  numerous  evidences  are  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  that  statement,  not  the  least  re- 
markable of  which  are,  that  he  abstained  from 
all  personal  participation  in  them,  and  that  his 
wife,  who  sat  in  the  gallery,  cried  out,  when 
his  name  was  called  over,  that  he  had  too 
much  wit  to  be  present,  denouncing  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  the   same  breath  as  a  traitor. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  declaimers,  and 
the  remorse  which  is  sdd  to  have  haunted 
him  ever  after,  he  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army  the  whole  time,  and  allowed  his 
name  to  bo  placed,  and  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  High  Court  of  Cmnmission  ;  thus  sufifer- 
ing  himself  tacitly  to  be  made  the  instrument 
of  ottiers,  and  lending  the  influence  of  his 
authority  and  reputation  to  an  act  of  which  he 
solemnly  assures  us  that  his  conscience  and  his 
judgment  disapproved.     It  does  not  appear 
that  throughout  the  trial  ho  took  any  step  what- 
ever to  evince  the  abhorrence  he  declares  he 
felt ;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  every 
motion  of  the  guards  about  the  passages  of 
Westminster,  up  to  the  last  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy at  Whitehall,  took  place  as  ostensibly  with 
his  sanction^ as  if  he  had  himself  issued  the 
direct  orders  under  which  they  acted.     The 
way  in  which  he  excuses  himself  is  remarkable 
as  a  specimen  of  transparent  prevarication. 
After  telling  us  that  he  was  importuned  to 
continue  his  command,  and  t]ial  he  might,  *'  so 
long  as  he  acted  their  designs,''  have  attained 
any  height  of  power  he  pleased,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  **yct,  by  the  mercies  and  goodness  of 
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God,  I  did,  00  long  as  I  confciouedm  the  army, 
oppose  all  those  ways  in  their  couoclIs,  and 
when  I  could  do  no  more,  I  then  declined 
their  action."  Bat  did  he  decline  lus  com- 
mand? did  he  withdraw  himself  from  the 
**  action  ?  "  No,— ;he  allowed  the  *'  action  "  to 
go  on,  with  his  name  ostentatiously  paraded  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  he  kept  his  command  until 
it  was  taken  from  him ;  for  he  adds,  "  I  did 
not  re^gn  my  commission  which  I  had  from 
the  Parliament  till  the  remaining  part  of  it 
took  it  from  me." 

A  clear  comprehension  of  the  infirmity  (to 
speak  mildly)  of  his  conduct  throughout  this 
great  crisis,  is  necessary  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  what  followed.     When  he  was  aeprived  of 
his  command  of  the  army  (we  accept  his  own 
authority  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  volunta- 
rily resign),  he  went  into  retirement,  shutting 
himself  up  on  his  estate  of  Nun-Appleton. 
From  this  time  forth  Cromwell  treated  him 
with  marked  contempt,  omitting  no  opportu- 
nity, to  use  the  language  of  the  Memoir,  **  of 
heaping  a  sort  of  cirU  ohloquy  upon  him." 
He  gave  him,  says  the  same  writer,  ''  a  place 
in  some  of  the  trivial  commissions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  left  him  there ;  the  very  notice  he 
took  of  him  was  designed  to  publish  to  the 
world  how  little  account  he  placed  upon  his 
talents  or  his  services."     If  to  this  it  had 
been  added,  that  Cromwell  also  designed  to 
show  how  little  account  he  placed  in  his  forti- 
tude or  his  integrity,  the   statement  would 
have  been  more  complete.     Whatever  opinion 
may  be  otherwise  entertained  of  Cromwell,  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  was  a  consum- 
mate judge  of  character,  and  that  no  man  knew 
better  how  to  make  use  of  the  people  about  him 
and  to  distinguish  those  in  whom  confidence 
might  be  placed  with  Aifety  from  those  who 
were  likely  to  vacillate  and  betray  their  trust. 
It  was  in  the  exercise  of  thb  acute  discern- 
ment that  he  thus  dealt  with  his  old  brother-in- 
arms.    He  knew  Fairfax    thoroughly.     He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  weak  and  dan- 
gerous points  of  his  temper — ^that  fiery  haste 
in  battle,  which  gave  way  in  the  council  cham- 
ber to  morbid  irresolution  and  a  perplexing 
contradiction  between  moral  convictions  and 
substantive  action.     He  saw  that  he  was  a 
man  not  to  be  trusted  at  such  a  time,  and  he 
crushed  him.     To  what  extent  Fairfiuc  may 
have  been  moved  by  this  treatment  to  engage 
in  the  Eestoration  need  not  be  discussed  here ; 
but  upon  a  candid  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  may  be  supposed  to  have  influ- 
enced him,  it  is  reasonable  to  ascribe  some 
portion  of  the  actuating  motive  to  personal 
resentment.     That  hot  "  pride,"  out  of  which 
his  gi'andfathor  predicted  the  destruction  of 


his  house,  was  deeply  wounded  bj  the  indig- 
nities he  suffered  under  the  Commonwealth, 
especially  upon  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  gave  great  offence  at  court ;  and  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  declared  to  one 
of  his  friends,  that  *'  he  had  laid  it  ap, 
and  would  remember  it  when  there  was  oc- 
casion." The  oocasion  came  when  General 
Monk,  crossing  the  Scottish  border,  mardwd 
into  England. 

Acting  under  the  influence  of  these  irritsr 
tions,  and  governed  also  by  other  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Fairfax  resolved  to  adopt  that  measure  in 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  his  property 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  memorandttm  oif 
his  uncle  Charles.  His  daughter's  marriage 
raised  her  to  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  this  rank  was  of  no  avail  to  her  at  the 
court  of  the  Protector.  Fairfax  looked  be- 
yond the  present  moment;  he  believed  that 
the  union  of  his  daughter  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  would  ensure  him  an  amnesty  at 
the  hands  of  the  prince ;  and  he  determined, 
by  cutting  off  the  entail  of  his  estates,  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  his  fortune  into  the 
scale  on  that  side.  It  appears  that  he  did 
not  effect  this  object,  so  far  as  the  Denton 
property  was  concerned;  but  Nun-Appleton 
passed,  directly  upon  his  deoease,  into  the 
possession  of  his  daughter.  This  was  the  first 
'Step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  propbe<^. 

The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  was  the  only 
child  left  by  Lord  Fairfax.  The  sequel  of 
her  history  is  thus  succinctly  related :  — 

"  The  wretchedness  of  her  life,  during  the 
profligate  career  of  her  husband  at  the  court  of 
Charts  U.  was  hardly  more  bitter  and  hard  of 
endurance  than  the  misery  to  which  he  coo- 
signed  her  on  an  impoverished  estate  at  his 
death.  He  died  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and 
the  duchess  was  ultimately  driven  to  the  last 
extremity  to  sustain  herself.  In  a  letter  to  her 
cousin,  the  fifth  Lord  Fair&z,  she  observes, — 
'*  I  need  not  tell  your  lordship  of  the  great 
difficuldes  I  have  met  withal  by  ttie  violent  pro- 
ceedinffs  at  law  of  my  Lord  Duke's  creditom, 
with  whom  I  was  at  last  forced  *to  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  to  pass  away  my  estate  at  Nun- 
Appleton  in  trust  for  their  benefit,  upon  consid- 
eration of  five-and-twenty  hundred  pounds  re- 
served to  be  paid  to  me  (for  payment  of  my 
debts)  upon  tne  sale  of  the  estate."  In  refer- 
ence to  these  measures,  she  b^s  permission  to 
inspect  certun  deeds  in  his  lordship's  poasesaon ; 
to  which  she  again  refers  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
where,  speaking  of  her  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, she  says,  "  debts  which  are  very  burden- 
some and  very  grievous  to  me ;  and  'tvras  that 
made  me  so  earnestly  entreat  your  lordship's 
friendship  to  sufler  these  deeds  to  be  produced, 
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tbat  I  might  be  Utterehj  eased  from  the  clamours 
of  my  creditors.'*  The  estate  was  literally  ab- 
sorbed by  fines  and  recoTeries.  The  poor 
duchess  was  released  from  these  afflictions 
(wluch  so  signally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
first  Lord  Fairfax)  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1704,  when  she  died,  in  the  66th  year  of  her 
age,  near  St  James',  Westminster. 

In  order  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  there  yet  remained  to  be  alienated 
from  the  family  the  paternal  lands  of  Denton, 
wluoh  had  descended  to  the  Beverend  Henry 
Fairfax,  and  which  were  transmitted  by  him 
to  hifl  son,  the  fifth  lord.  This  nobleman 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Culp^epper,  by 
whom  he  obtuned  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent,  and 
property  of  considerable  extent  and  value  in 
America.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Fairfaxes  still 
held  their  ancient  possesions  in  the  north,  and 
the  library  at  Benton  still  contained  the  family 
papers.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  fifth  lord 
the  guardians  of  the  heir,  who  was  in  his  mi- 
nority, indsted  upon  cutting  off  the  entail  of 
Denton  and  the  Yorkshire  estates,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  heavily  encumbered 
property  of  the  late  Lord  Culpepper.  This 
measure  was  finally  accomplished  to  the  infinite 
mortification  of  the  then  Lord  Fair&x,  who, 
fieeling  that  his  stahts  in  England  was  com- 
promised by  the  sale  of  the  ancestral  domains, 
emigrated  to  America,  ^ero  he  died.  Even 
Leeds  Castle  was  afterwards  willed  away  to 
another  family,  so  that  not  a  nngle  vestige  of 
the  Fairfiixes  of  Denton  is  left  above  the  sur- 
face in  this  country.  The  title,  however,  is 
extant  in  one  of  the  slave  states  of  America, 
irfaere,  according  to  our  peerage-books,  thero 
resides  a  gentleman,  the  ninth  in  descent,  who 
sdll  preserves  the  style  of  Lord  Fairfax — Seat, 
Woodhume,  Maryland! 

The  utmost  ingenuity  of  a  novelist,  who  had 
himself  created  an  imaginary  line  of  nobility 
only  to  destroy  it  in  the  end,  could  not  have 
more  efl^ualiy  conducted  his  story  to  a  disas- 
trous dose,  than  Fate  has  thus  realized  in  the 
fbrtunes  of  the  house  of  Fairfax. 

To  the  transfer  of  the  family  residence  from 
Denton  to  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  cireumstanoes  in  which  originated 
the  discovery  of  that  vast  mass  of  MSS.  called 
the  Fairfax  Obrrespondence.  The  late  Mr. 
Martin,  proprietor  of  Leeds  Castle,  contempla- 
ting some  alterations  in  the  spring  of  1822,  set 
aade  a  quantity  of  lumber  ror  sEile — amongst 
other  articles,  an  old  oak  chest,  apparently  filled 
!  with  Dutch  tiles.  This  chest  was  bought  fi)r 
a  few  shillings  by  a  shoemaker,  who,  upon 
taming  out  its  contents,  discovered  the  papers 
^irefully  arranged  beneath  a  covering  of  tiles. 
Being  ignorant  of  their  value,  he  consigned 


them  tb  his  cellar  for  domestic  purposes,  from 
whence  they  were  finally  rescued  by  Mr. 
Hughes  of  Maidstone,  whose  executors,  we  be- 
lieve, sold  them  for  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Bent- 
ley. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  illustrious  auto- 
graphs, embracing  letters  and  documents  in  the 
hand-writing  of  nearly  all  the  distinguished 
people  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  the  Common- 
wealth. Some  of  these  letters  relate  to  family 
and  local  business,  but  the  bulk  of  them  have 
a  direct  reference  to  the  contest  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  King,  and  the  transactions 
of  the  Civil  War.  Almost  every  topic  of  in- 
terest connected  with  public  affiiirs  is  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  these  papers.  They  reveal 
very  accurately  the  state  of  opinion  amongst 
parties  at  both  sides  upon  the  great  questions 
that  arose  from  time  to  time,  and  show  us  the 
fears  and  misgivings  which  occasionally  agitated 
the  secret  councils  of  the  Parliament  at  mo- 
ments when  the  boldest  front  was  put  upon  the 
outward  action  of  the  legislature.  Ferdinando 
Fairfax,  the  father  of  the  general,  is  the  prin- 
cipal retailer  of  this  sort  of  political  gossip. 
He  entered  Parliament  at  an  early  age,  and, 
from  position  and  predilection,  was  at  once 
drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  popular  partv; 
but,  being  naturally  a  carefiil  or  timid  man,  be 
appears  to  have  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
prudence  of  the  stem  course  adopted  by  his 
leaders.  All  these  doubts  come  out  in  his 
private  letters  to  his  father.  At  the  be^nning 
of  the  struggle,  he  was  evidently  for  patching 
up  the  breach  with  the  king,  and  for  yielding 
something  to  the  royal  demands,  rather  ihan 
standing  out  for  terms  at  the  risk  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  The  controversy  resolved 
itself  into  this  shape  :  the  Commons  were  ready 
to  grant  supplies  on  condition  of  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  King  was  willing  to  grant 
redress  of  grievances  on  condition  of  receiving 
the  supplies.  Neither  party  would  rellnqui^ 
its  own  conditions,  or  accede  to  the  conditions 
of  the  other.  "  Give  me  supplies,"  was  the 
demand  of  the  King,  '*  and  I  will  afterwards 
look  into  your  grievances."  "Give  us  re- 
dress," was  the  reply  of  the  Commons,  "  and 
we  will  afterwards  look  to  your  supplies." 
Ferdinando  fluctuated  between  both,  not  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  for  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  Parliament,  but  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. He  puts  the  case  thus,  in  one  of 
his  letters :  y  If  we  give  nothing,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  be  dissolved,  and  live  in  apparent  dan- 
ger from  abroad ;  if  we  give  little,  we  must 
expect  little  from  his  majesty  in  ease  of  our 
requests,  and  not  be  secure  from  our  enemies." 
His  mind  was  evidently  running  on  a  comprom- 
ise, and  his  apprehensions  increased  as  his  party 
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became  more  fixed  in  their  resolation.  "  We 
have  sat  now  four  months/'  he  says  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  **and  the  Parliament  seemed 
to  end  with  the  first  of  them.  Then  we  had 
some  good  bills  ready,  and  were  resolved  to 
give  subsidies;  now  we  know  not  where  we 
are."  This  gentleman  may  be  admitted 
as  a  trustworthy  representative  of  the  mob  of 
members  who  swelled  the  votes  of  the  Commons 
against  the  King,  while  they  secretly  wavered 
in  their  views  of  the  policy  they  supported, 
until  the  tide  of  events  ultimately  carried  them 
away  beyond  the  possibility  of  redemption. 

T?hc  work  before  us  unveils  many  instructive 
particulars  of  this  kind ;  and,  as  nearly  the 
whole  correspondence  was  stiictly  confidential, 
its  disclosures  are  exempt  from  the  suspicion 
which  might  attach  to  writings  expressly  de- 
signed for  publication.  Amongst  the  numer- 
ous letters  it  contains  are  some  from  the  hand 
of  Strafford,  which  are  deeply  interestbg  as 
evincing  the  kindness  of  heart  and  the  fine 
sense  of  honor  he  displayed  in  his  domestic 
relations. 

To  the  ensuing  volumes  we  look  for  a  full 
exposition  of  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  for 
minute  details  of  his  operations,  and  of  the 
resources  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  prose- 
cute them  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
success.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  touched  upon 
that  aspect  of  his  character  which  exhibits  nim 
in  an  unfavorable  light,  it  will  be  only  just  to 
set  in  contrast  with  it  those  qualities  which  are 
relied  upon  foiMhe  vindication  of  his  fame. 

From  the  outset  of  his  life  he  displayed  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  the  military  profession, 
and  diBtine;uished  himself  under  Lord  Yore  in 
the  Low  Countries  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen. He  commanded  a  troop  of  Yorkshire 
Eed  Caps  in  the  first  Scotch  war,  and  obtained 
so  much  renown,  that  he  was  knighted  before 
he  was  thirty.  Two  years  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived a  commisaon  under  his  father  as  General 
of  the  Horse,  and  at  thirty-four  he  was  ap- 
pointed Generalissimo  of  the  kingdom.  This 
swift  promotion  to  a  post  of  the  highest  power 
and  responsibility  was  won  bv  hard  fighting 
and  indomitable  energy,  m  man  in  the 
oountn^  was  so  well  qiuuified  for  a  service  of 
such  difficulty  and  peril.  Ho  seemed  to  be 
incapable  of  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
obstacles  of  every  kind,  whether  they  took  the 
shape  of  embattled  walls,  or  overwhelming 
numbers.  He  is  sdd  to  have  had  a  command- 
ing figure  and  great  personal  strength ;  to  have 
been  modest  in  his  bearing  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions ;  generally  silent  and  reserved,  the  fire 
in  his  nature  waiting  for  the  fit  moment  to 


burst  out  into  flame ;  to  have  had  a  gtammer 
in  his  speech,  which  "imparted  a  certain  awk- 
wardness and  coldness  to  his  conversation; 
with  a  fiice  dull  ^nd  heavy  in  repose,  but  sos- 
ceptible  of  strong  impression  when  suddenly 
lighted  up.  Beneath  this  unpromising  exterior, 
lay  those  heroic  elements  which  rendered  him 
so  formidable  in  action. 

Li  the  field  (says  his  biographer)  the  great 
qualities  which  raised  him  so  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence showed  themselves  in  a  sort  of  ecstacj. 
He  was  as  reckless  of  his  person  in  battle  as  he  | 
was  of  hia  own  interests  in  political  affaira.  He  | 
appeared  like  a  man  inspired  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops,  and  was  so  elevated  and  absorbed  by  the 
movements  around  him,  that,  at  such  moments, 
his  officers  rarely  ventured  to  speak  to  him.  His 
genius  revelled  in  these  scenes. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  his  successes,  without 
a  word  of  comment,  affords  astounding  eri- 
dence  of  the  fiery  haste  in  which  he  fought 
and  conquered.  In  April,  we  find  him  at 
Naseby ;  in  May,  at  Oxford,  and  Highworth 
in  Wiltshire ;  in  July,  at  Taunton  in  Some^ 
setahire,  Langport,  and  Bridgewater ;  in  Au- 
gust, at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Bris- 
tol ;  in  September,  at  DevisEes ;  in  October, 
at  Tiverton ;  January,  at  Plymouth,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Torrington,  carrying  all  the  gar- 
risoned places  in  Cornwall,  compelling  I^rd 
Hopton  to  disband  his  army;  and,  finally, 
subjugating  the  whole  of  the  west  of  England. 
Sieges  and  onslaughts  succeed  each  other  in 
the  sanguinary  phantasmagoria,  and  vanish  as 
quickly  as  shadows  in  a  magic  glass.  He 
rushed  into  peril  without  adequate  preparation 
or  calculation,  and  swept  down  all  difficulties 
rather  by  the  force  of  a  strong  will  and  head- 
long impulse  than  by  the  exercise  of  skill  or  the 
development  of  any  intelligible  principles  of 
warfare.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  phin  of 
action;  to  have  trusted  entirely  to  oourage 
and  resolution,  his  forces  being  often  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Royalists ;  and  to  have  triumphed 
in  the  long  run,  by  the  mere  terror  which  bis 
daring  and  eccentric  evolutions  scattered  round 
him.  A  single  reverse,  marked  by  agnal  ci^ 
cumstances,  might  have  suddenly  destroyed 
the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  with  it  the  cause 
in  wnich  he  displayed  such  reckless  valor. 

But  this,  we  suspect,  was  the  secret  of  bis 
extraordinary  success.  He  knew  how  tobriog 
his  soldiers  up  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
keep  them  there.  It  was  the  rush  of  the 
whirlwind.  How  he  and  his  troops  escaped 
utter  annihilation  on  some  occasions  is  even 
more  marvellous  than  how,  under  such  appa- 
rently hopeless  circumstances,  he  contrived  to 
dbperse  his  opponents.  That  he  frequently 
exposed  himself  to  jeopardy  by  a  wilful  neglect 
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of  tbe  most  ordinary  precautions,  is  testified  by 
himself  in  the  record  which  he  left  behind  him 
of  his  own  exploits.  A  single  instance,  out  of 
a  dozen,  will  suffice  to  show  this.  Having 
thrown  himself  into  Wetherby,  with  three  hun- 
dred horse  and  forty  foot,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  country  was  bristling  over  with  Royal- 
ist arms,  he  took  so  little  care  to  fortify  the 
place,  or  even  to  keep  a  look  out  upon  the 
enemy,  that,  at  six  o  clock  in  the  morning, 
the  king^s  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  eight 
hundred  horse  and  foot,  screened  by  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  suddenly  descended  upon  the 
town,  and  had  actually  gained  the  entrance 
before  the  alarm  was  given.  Sir  Thomas  finds 
an  excuse  for  this  surprise  in  the  fact  that  the 
guards  were  all  asleep  in  the  houses !  But 
had  it  happened  five  minutes  lator,  the  Eoyal- 
ists  would  have  found  not  only  the  guards 
asleep,  but  the  general  gone  ;  for  at  that  very 
instant  of  time  Sir  Thomas  was  mounted,  and 
taking  his  departure  by  another  gate  to  visit 
bis  fiither,  leaving  all  his  soldiers  asleep  behind 
him.  The  incident  might  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectly incredible  had  it  been  related  by  one  of 
the  opposite  party,  but  no  force  of  exaggera- 
tion could  render  it  more  astonishing  than  his 
own  plain  statement  of  the  fact : — 

I  myself  was  only  on  horseback,  and  going  out 
of  the  other  end  of  the  town  toTadcaster,  where 
my  father  lay,  when  one  came  ranning  after 
me,  and  told  me  the  enemy  was  entering  the 
town.  I  presently  gallojiea  to  the  Court  of 
Guard,  where  I  found  not  above  four  men  at 
their  anna ;  I  remember  two  sergeants  and  two 
pikemen,  who  stood  with  me  when  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  with  about  six  or  seven  commanders 
more,  charged  us,  and  after  a  short,  but  sharp 
encounter,  they  retired,  in  which  one  Major 
Carr  was  slain;  and  by  this  time  more  of 
the  guanls  got  to  their  arms.  I  must  confess  I 
knew  no  strength  but  the  powerful  hand  of  God 
that  got  them  this  repulse.* 

Undoubtedly  this  repulse  was  of  a  very 
miraculous  kind,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  abun- 
dantly justified  in  referring  it  to  any  other 
cause  than  his  own  forethought.  Of  the 
**  Short  Memorial "  in  which  he  has  preserved 
the  record  of  his  actions,  we  find  the  following 
description,  which  completely  coincides  with 
our  opinion  of  his  military  genius : — 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  this 
work  Toboerves  the  biographer,)  it  cannot  be  said 
to  exhibit  his  lordship's  talents  to  advantajte.  lie 
appears  to  have  had  as  indiflferent  skill  in  writ- 
ing as  in  speaking.  The  manner  of  the  ^'  Memo- 
rial "  is  crude  and  lumbering ;  the  matter  slight 
aud  superficial.  It  contains  nothing  more  than 
notes  of  the  skirmishes,  battles,  and  sieges,  in 
which  ho  was  engaged,  imperfectly  sketched 

*  A  Short  Memorial. 


rather  than  described,  and  presenting  no  large 
views  of  military  strategy,  no  indications  of  a 
comprehensive  design,  no  nint  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  any  results  beyond  the  victory  o^the 
hour. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  true  char- 
acter of  Fairfax  in  his  military  capacity.  Few 
men,  perhaps,  ever  exhibited  greater  proofs  of 
personal  courage.  He  was  always  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  fight.  He  never  turned  aside 
from  the  enemy ;  he  showed  an  example  of  the 
most  heroic  contempt  for  danger ;  and  animat- 
ed his  soldiers,  by  the  risks  he  himself  volun- 
tarily incurred,  to  a  height  of  the  most  furious 
zeal.  These  were  qualities,  especially  in  a 
war  so  dosultoiy  and^irregalar,  ^IbcuUarly  cal- 
culated  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  army,  and 
even  to  enslave  their  superstitous  admiration. 
He  was  beloved  by  his  troops,  who  would 
have  followed  him  with  confidence  and  alacrity 
into  worse  perils  than  he  courted  and  encoun- 
tered, if  worse  perils  were  pos^ble.  Nor  was 
it  his  least  recommendation  to^  the  fanaticism 
that  surrounded  him  that,  im'minent  as  were 
the  hazards  he  ran  every  day,  ho  seemed  to 
bear  a  **  charmed  life,"  generally  escaping  out 
of  them  unhurt.  On  two  occasions  the  charm 
was  nearly  broken  ;  once  when  he  received  a 
shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  his  recovery  was  de- 
spaired of,  and  at  another  time  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Pomfret  Castle; 
but  his  powerful  constitution  survived  both 
disasters. 

The  hardships  and  fatigues,  however,  which 
he  had  undergone  in  his  youth,  told  against 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  be- 
came a  victim  to  an  accumulation  of  infirmities, 
which  he  bore  with  a  becoming  firmness  and 
resignation.  A  MS.  written  by  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Brian  Fairfax,  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  closing  years : — 

The  last  seven  years  of  hb  life,  that  disease 
which  he  was  most  subject  to  —  the  gout,  occa- 
sioned or  increased  by  the  heats,  and  colds,  and 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  many  wounds  he  got  in 
the  war,  this  disease  took  trom  him  the  use  of 
his  legs,  and  confined  hiin  to  a  chair,  wherein 
he  sat  like  an  old  Boman,  his  manly  countenance 
striking  awe  and  reverence  into  all  that  beheld 
him,  and  yet  mixed  with  so  much  modesty  and 
meekness,  as  no  figure  of  a  mortal  man  ever 
represented  more.  Most  of  his  time  did  he 
spend  in  religious  duties,  and  much  of  the  rest 
in  reading  good  books,  which  he  was  qualified  to 
do,  in  all  modem  languages,  as  appears  by  those 
he  has  writ  and  translated.  Several  volumes  of 
his  own  hand-writing  are  now  in  the  study  at 
Denton,  with  my  brother  Henry,  lord  Fairiax. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  edited  this  correspondence 
with  an  elaboration  which,  however  creditable 
to  his  industry,  has  the  oppressive  effect  of 


rendering  the  c-orrespondence  Bubservient  to 
the  editorial  narrative.  He  has,  in  fact^  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  plan  of  writing  a  history  of 
thvreign  of  Charles  I,  introducing  the  Fair- 
fax papers  in  illustration  to  his  statements. 
But  as  these  papers  are  for  the  most  part  dis- 
cursive, and  enter  more  into  the  personal  me- 
morabilia of  history  than  into  his  full  and  ou- 
tward action,  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  mate- 
rials not  only  fails  to  bring  out  their  spirit,  but 
frequently  exhibits  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  may  also  be  suggested,  that  this  history  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  not  wanted ;  nor 
is  the  treatment  distinguished  by  sufficient  ori- 
ginality or  literary  merit  to  furnish  a  justifiable 
pretext  for  so  superfluous  a  labor.  Mr  John- 
son's style  is  not  happy  ;  he  writes  carelessly 
and  heavily.  He  overloads  himself  with  pon- 
derous and  unnecessary  details,  and  sometimes 
breaks  down  under  the  weight.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  objection  to  the  method  he  has  adopted, 
that  it  tempta  him  into  tedious  discussions 
upon  matters  that  are  hardly  even  alluded  to 
in  the  correspondence ;  thus  distracting  our  at- 
tention from  the  minor  novelties  which  it  was 
his  province  to  display,  and  soliciting  our  con- 
sideration of  topics  with  which  we  must  be 
supposed  to  be  as  well  acquainted  as  himself. 


It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  commit- 
ted an  error  of  judgment,  —  we  do  not  care 
to  touch  upon  errors  of  another  kind — in 
smothering  his  gems  under  such  a  heap  of  ooid- 
mon-place.  In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
curious  and  interesting  detuls  Uirown  up  in 
the  Fairfax  Correspondenct^  he  should  have 
strictly  limited  himself  to  the  less  ambitious, 
but  &r  more  useful  duty  of  elucidation.  The 
editor  of  such  a  collection  is  like  the  curator 
of  a  museum,  whose  business  it  is  to  exhibit 
his  treasures,  and  not  himself.  We  shoald 
be  just  as  likely  to  openPepys'  Diary  tolearii 
what  Lord  Braybrooke  has  to  say, — an  edi- 
tor who  has  failed  in  the  other  extreme  by  say- 
ing too  little,  and  not  saying  always  accuiatelj 
what  he  does  say.  The  reader  of  the  Fairfax 
Correspondence  must  exercise  a  little  patience 
with  Mr.  Johnson  ;  and  in  the  lettent  he  vill 
find  much,  that  will  furnish  him  with  fresh 
sources  of  speculation  upon  the  events  that 
intervened  between  the  accession  of  Charles 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  hostilities,  and  a 
variety  of  incidental  illustrations  of  the  do- 
mestic and  political  life  of  the  age. 

Fraser^s  magazine. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1848,  IN  YUCATAN. 

BT   HUOVL   LUKE   8MTTH    O'CONNOB,   FIBfiT  WEST   INDIA   HBOIMENT,    COMMANDIMO    H.  K.    TB00P8   DC 

HOKDUaAS,   MEMBER  OF   THB   BXBCI7TIVB    COUNCIL. 


"Indeed  it  is  the  rock  on  which  all  the  Poli- 
ticians of  Central  America  split — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  natural  feeling.  Every  State 
would  be  an  Empire ;  the  Officers  of  State  can- 
not brook  superiors ;  a  Chief  of  a  State  cannot 
brook  a  President"  —  Stephens*  Central  America^ 

The  tide  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which 
commenced  spreading  its  tempestuous  waves 
throughout  Europ,  at  the  dawn  of  the  present 
year,  bursting  the  barriers  of  olden  times, 
and  ancient  mstitutions,  and  prostrating  the 
once  firmly-established  dynasties  of  nations, 
unchecked  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  broad 
Atlantic,  extended  its  baneful  current  to  the 
Now  World,  and  Tucatan  became  the  scene 
of  sanguinary  war&re,  devastation,  and  reck- 
less plunder. 

Early  in  January,  Her  Majesty's  Superin- 
tendent of  the  settlement  of  British  Hondu- 
ras, received  a  communication  from  the  then 


Chief  of  the  Gt>vemment  of  Tucatan,  Don 
Domingo  Martinez,  to  the  eflfect : 

That  the  Indian  population  were  in  insm^ 
rection,  pillaging  and  murdering  the  Spanish 
race — bloodshed  and  burning  being  matters  of 
hourly  occurrence,  the  authorities  having  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  power  to  resist  the  revolu- 
tionary movements,  unless  aided  by  the  Britr 
ish  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Cautious  in  meddling  with  the  tunnoila  of 
a  foreign  Stete,  perchance,  by  unwise  policy, 
involving  England  in  an  unsatisfactory  and 
paltry  contention,  the  Superintendent  appears 
to  have  acted  with  considerable  judgment  and 
circumspection,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
struggle  in  Yucatan,  and  to  have  steered  a 
clear  and  decided  course  between  the  rival 
factions — furnishing  neither  with  the  sinews 
nor  means  for  continuing  the  war ;  at  the 
same  time  humanely  affording  the  protecdon 
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of  the  British  flag  to  all  seeking  its  shelter  — 
in  the  New,  as  in  the  Old  World,  the  refuge 
for  the  wretched  and  destitute — ^and  maintain- 
ing with  dignity  the  respect  due  to  his  own 
government. 

Thns  matters  rested,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  were  unsettled,  until  the  2nd  of 
March,  when  His  Excellency  receiyed  a  me- 
morial &om  several  respectable  friends,  resid- 
ing in — or  represented  in  Belize — ^bringing 
under  his  serious  notice  the  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  their  mahogany  works  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rio  Hondo. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  had  extensive  and 
valuable  properties  at  stake ;  works,  machm- 
ery»  cattle,  stores,  and  implements,  with  no 
protection  against  any  hostile  and  marauding 
mrties,  except  the  feeble  resistance  which  the 
Jaugs,  widely  scattered,  and  dispersed  with  an 
interrupted,  in  some  cases  impracticable  com- 
munication with  each  other,  could  afford ;  and 
as  the  Indians  threatened  to  take  Bacalar, 
ntuated  in  close  proximity  to  the  Bio  Hondo, 
and  were  a  race,  lawless,  ignorant,  without 
knowledge  or  apprehension  of  international 
rights  or  territorial  liipits,  with  the  well-known 
and  avowed  determination  to  exterminate  the 
Whites,  plunder  indiscriminately,  and,  as  at 
Guatimala  in  1839,  establish  a  government  of 
pardos  libras,  or  Free  Tigers ;  l£ey  solicited  a 
detachment  of  troops  might  be  sent  from  the 
garrison,  and  stationed  for  a  short  time  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Hondo,  which  demonstra- 
tion would  deter  the  Indians  from  entering  on 
our  limits,  as  they,  and  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding states,  hold  the  English  forces  in 
such  awe,  that  they  would  not  dare  to  carry 
into  operation  any  contemplated  attack  within 
the  most  distant  range  of  the  forces. 

The  Superintendent,  acting  promptly  upon 
this  representation,  applied  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troops  ror  a  detachment  of  thirty 
men  to  be  sent  to  within  four  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Hondo  bar,  and  in  the  limits  of 
the  settlement,  offering  a  house  which  would 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  party,  and 
the  means  of  transport  at  the  expense  of  the 
local  government,  but  suggesting  —  "That 
the  officer  in  command  of  this  detachment 
should  receive  the  most  positive  instructions  not 
to  cross  the  river  himself,  or  to  allow  any  one 
under  his  command  to  do  so ;  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  the  object  of  sending  the 
troops  was  simply  to  protect  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  their  industrial  occupations,  and 
not  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  internal 
disputes  whicn  harassed  and  disturbed  the 
province  of  TueaUm, 

On  the  7th  of  March,  the  sergeant,  the 
drummer,  and  thirty  rank-and-file  of  the  2nd 


West  India  Begiment,  under  the  command  of 
a  captain,  embarked  from  Belize,  and  reached 
the  Hondo  on  the  10th  inst.,  where  they  es- 
tablished themselves,  and  remained  until  the 
27th  of  April. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians  commenced  to  show 
themselves  in  small  parties  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  on  the  British  side  of  the  Bio  Hondo» 
strong  and  anxious  representations  were  made 
to  the  Superintendent,  from  several  influential 

Proprietors  of  mahogany  works,  of  the  In- 
ians  having  surrounded  and  attacked  the 
Jaugs,  pilfenng  the  implements  and  tools,  and 
destr^mg  the  cattle.  That  they  had  crossed 
the  Efondo  at  Irish  creek,  where  upwards  of 
one  Ihindred  iamilles  were  located,  and,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  had  fired  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  charge  of  the  provisions  at  Hill  Bank, 
and  were  only  kept  off  by  repeated  discharges 
of  musketry,  but  great  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  the  Jaugs  employed  in  getting 
out  the  mahogany,  intimidatea  at  the  approach 
of  the  Indians,  would  not  dare  to  resist,  but 
abandon  the  properties  and  works  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  invaders. 

Colonel  Fancourt,  considering  it*  of  impor- 
tauce  that  the  first  indication  of  violence 
which  occurred  on  our  side  of  the  river  should 
be  promptly  repressed,  applied  to  the  officer 
commanding  for  such  assistance  as  his  limited 
force  would  admit  of,  and"  suggested  that 
twenty  men  detached  from  the  pafty  at  the 
Hondo,  to  Hill  Bank,  with  the  officer,  would 
be  sufficient  to  check  any  further  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  leaving  a  sergeant 
and  ten  men  at  Hay  brack's  Bank. 

Hill  River  appeared  to  be  a  most  desirable 
position,  as  communication  with  it  and  all  parts 
of  the  New  River  were  open  ;  a  good  road  led  to 
the  works  at  Irish  Creek ;  it  afforded  the 
means  of  easily  protecting  Spanish  Creek ; 
and  the  post  could  be  reached  from  Belize  in  a 
few  hours. 

These  excellent  and  prudent  arrangements 
of  the  Superintendent  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  party 
having  been  obliged  by  sickness  to  return  to 
the  garrison,  the  weak  state  of  which  did  not 
permit  of  another  to  replace  him,  the  detach- 
ments were  recalled  from  New  River  and  the 
Rio  Hondo. 

The  Indians  had  now  stormed  and  taken 
Bacalar,  after  three  days  of  nominal  fighting 
on  the  part  of  the  dastardly  Spaniards,  who 
hardly  ventured  to  oppose  any  resistance ;  the 
town  was  pillaged,  a  portion  burned  down,  and 
the  current  report,  with  the  usual  organ-swell 
of  exaggeration,  proclaimed  the  Indians  to 
number  10,000;  dividing  this  by  one-half, 
leaving  the  balance  for  imagination,  our  de- 


taahmeuts  were  obvioualy  too  limited  ia 
strength  to  afibrd  efficient  protection,  or  op- 
pose any  permanent  resistance  to  tbe  formid- 
able numbers  said  to  be  in  the  neighboring 
seat  of  warfare. 

But  although  tranquillity  seemed  enforced 
and  restored  on  our  side  of  the  border,  out- 
rages continued  to  be  perpetrated  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

At  Bacalar,  houses  were  4e voted  to  fire, 
and  properties  to  general  plunder ;  the  most 
wanton  destruction  of  valuables  took  place; 
women  were  violated,  assassination,  murder 
and  bloodshed,  the  unheeded  occurrences  of 
every  hour;  the  total  extermination  of  the 
white  race,  the  declared  aim  and  object  of  the 
revolutionists ;  the  wretched  Spaniards  thought 
of  nothing  but  flight;  and  the  masters,  the 
tyrants  who  had  governed  with  an  iron  hand 
and  unmitigated  severity,  eagerly  sought  the 
means  of  concealment  or  escape  from  their 
former  bondsmen.  The  undisciplined  melee 
and  heterogeneously  armed  mob,  yclept  the 
Army  of  Liberty  and  Yucatan,  savage  and 
uncivilized,  hallooed  on  by  their  ferocious 
leaders,  who  knew  no  mercy,  exercised  no  dis- 
cretion, regardless  or  ignorant  of  all  laws, 
divine  or  human,  would  listen  to  no  terms, 
short  of  hunting  the  Spaniards  from  the  rich 
and  fruitful  Province  of  Yucatan,  they  had  so 
long  wastefully,  unwisely,  and  cruelly  govern- 
ed, bursting  another  strong  link  of  the  golden 
chain  with  which  Old  Spain  had  held  in  bitter, 
bitter  bondage,  the  states  of  Central  America ; 
another  act  of  retribution  for  the  merciless, 
selfish,  and  sanguinary  policy  they  had  pur- 
sued to  all  her  vast  and  wealthy  possessions  in 
the  New  World. 

Alarm  seized  upon  the  public  mind — ^a 
general  meeting  was  called  for  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Belize,  and  held  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, and  the  sum  of  £5,000  currency,  or 
£3,000  sterling,  voted  to  aid  and  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  defences  for  the  settlement. 

Colonel  Fancourt  immediately  despatched 
a  fast-sailing  schooner  to  Jamaica,  with  a  re- 
port of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  although  he 
did  not  appear  to  apprehend  any  immediate 
danger  from  an  attack  of  the  Indians  on  Bel- 
ize, still,  in  the  shattered  and  revolutionized  a&- 
peot  of  Yucatan,  with  war,  and  rumors  of  in- 
surrection spreading  through  Guatimala,  and 
neighbors  of  such  very  fickle  and  dubious 
character  within  a  day's  march  of  the  limits 
of  the  settlement,  he  deemed  it  only  pru- 
dent, as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  request 
a  steamer  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops  might 
be  despatched  to  Honduras  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible. 

Accordingly,  a  Field-Officer,   three  subal- 


terns, and  107  men  of  the  Ist  West  India  Reg- 
iment, embarked  on  the  23d  of  May  in  Her 
Majesty's  steam  sloop  "  Vixen,"  Captain  Ry- 
der, and  reached  the  settlement  on  the  27u, 
where  all  appeared  quiet.  The  Spanish  refu- 
gees, cowering  and  contented  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  British  flag,  filled  Belize  with  a 
population  resembling  a  mixed  breed  between 
the  Malay  and  Calmuc,  living  upon  fish,  with 
which  the  market  is  so  plentifully  supplied, 
and  lodging  in  nooks  and  comers,  in  the  open 
streets,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  dorey  or. 
small  boat,  in  many  instances  charitably  sap- 
ported  by  the  British  residents. 

At  Bacalar,  the  Indians,  flushed  with  niocess 
—  filled  with  aqua  ardente  —  were  gloriously 
drunk,  day  and  night,  reeling,  revelling,  rob- 
bing, eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  amusing 
themselves,  by  discharging  their  rusty  firelocks 
and  fowling-pieces — warranted  to  buret  into  the 
body  of  some  imaginary  enemy,  friend,  or  bon 
camarado  —  all  the  time  professing,  from  ibe 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
renew  commercial  intercourse  with  the  British 
settlers,  the  most  profound  deference  for  the 
nation,  and  the  highest  esteem,  gratitude  and  ! 
veneration  towards  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor, who,  they  hoped,  might  live  at  least  for 
the  brief  term  "  of  one  thousand  years  to 
come." 

The  Spaniards,  however,  were  not  only  suf- 
ferers from  the  sacking  and  pillaging  of  Baca- 
lar, and  the  change  of  masters :  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Belize  commenced  to  experience  a  de- 
privation of  some  of  their  creature  comforts, 
the  markets  were  no  longer  supplied  with  rum, 
sugar,  coffee,  chocolate,  com,  yams,  fruit,  ve^- 
etaoles,  well-educated  turkies,  portly  ducks, 
fat  capons,  wild  and  tame  guinea  birds,  ceased 
to  be  conveyed  in  boat  loads  from  Bacalar  ; 
the  unwise  conquerers,  the  improvident  citi- 
zens, like  Polyphemus,  devoured  all  and  every* 
thin^,  until  not  one  solitary  hen  was  left  of  the 
good  old  stock,  to  carry  on  the  breed,  and  the 
commercial  intercourse,  the  reci^urocity  of  trade 
so  much  vaunted  about,  between  the  Army  of 
Liberty  and  Yucatan  and  the  settlers  in  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  existed  only  in  profuse  profes- 
sions, and  illnspelt  despatches  written  on  dirty 
paper  from  the  Indian  authorities  to  the  Super- 
intendent, ending  with  a  most  modest  request 
for  some  300  arobars  of  powder,  and  a  promise 
of  payment  for  the  same,  in  the  shape  of  a 
drafl  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hondo,  or  a  draught 
from  its  current  account,  both  equally  safe 
and  satisfactory,  the  last,  perhaps,  the  most 
likely  to  be  liquidated. 

The  decided  and  conciliating  tone  of  Colo- 
nel Fanoourt  held  the  Indian  leaders  in  awe, 
and  the  prompt  redress  he  afforded  to  a  com- 
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plaint  made,  of  the  wanton  murder  of  two 
Indians  by  a  party  of  Spaniards,  his  causing 
the  perpetrators  to  be  seized  «nd  confined  in 
jail,  and  one,  the  servant  of  Don  Domingo 
Martinez,  to  be  tried  by  the  regular  British 
tribunal,  gained  their  confidence  and  secured 
their  friendship, 

Signor  Juan  Pablo  Cocom,  the  Command- 
ant of  Bacalar,  on  the  part  of  his  govern- 
ment and  himself,  returned  many  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Superintendent,  entreating  through 
bis  mediation  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
the  English,  in  defending  Yucatan  and  their 
newly-acquired  liberties,  and  offering  freely 
estates  and  houses  to  all  British  subjects 
whose  interest  or  inclination  might  induce  to 
become  settlers  among  them. 

Signor  Y illaneuva,  the  Secretary,  a  man  of 
some  talent  and  experience,  reiterated  these 
professions,  and  the  most  influential  leaders, 
oignor  Manuel  Yega,  the  Adjutant  General, 
Signor  Benancio  Pec,  Signor  Silvio  Che,  and 
Signor  Jacinto  Pat,  adopted  a  similar  tone 
and  style  in  all  their  communications  with  the 
Governor. 

But  a  dark  spot  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  a  melancholy  event 
corroborates  the  views  of  Colonel  Fancourt, 
as  regards  the  stability  of  our  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  ;  namely,  that  although  the  lead- 
ers might  seem,  and  perhaps  really  were,  well 
disposed  towards  the  English,  and  desirous  of 
peace,  still  their  promises  and  intentions  rested 
on  sorry  and  uncertain  foundations,  for  they 
might  not  be  able  to  control  themselves,  much 
less  the  petty  chiefs  and  their  immediate  wild, 
untamed  followers,  or  coerce,  under  any  code  of 
discipline,  the  motley,  uncivilized  mob  which 
composed  Vie  bulk  of  the  Yucatan  forces. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  two  Spaniards  were 
kidnapped  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Bamo- 
Dal,  within  the  limits  of  our  settlement. 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  captives,  and  a 
larg;e  posse  of  relations,  friends,  countrvmen, 
and  followers  of  both,  waited  upon  the  Super- 
intendent, and  with  vociferous  lamentations, 
mournful  complaints,  and  appeals  to  every 
fuunt  in  and  out  of  the  calendar,  entreated  His 
Excellency  (of  course  might  he  live  for  ten 
thousand  years)  to  make  immediate  stops  for 
rescuing  Salome  and  Pablito,  or  some  such 
ouphonious^named  gentlemen,  inflict  summary 
ana  condign  punishment  on  the  Indians,  and 
sow  salt  over  Bacalar,  or,  if  it  was  the  same, 
return  it  to  the  former  owners. 

Mr.  Pablito  saved  half  the  trouble,  for  he 
escaped,  through  his  musical  talents,  by  play- 
ing on  a  guitar  to  the  Indian  guard,  who,  it 
seems,  varied  the  tedium  of  a  march  by  a  lit- 
tle dancing ;  Salome  not  being  so  lucky,  ac- 


complished, or  diverting,  was  marched  into  the 
river  until  the  water  reached  his  middle,  and 
then  and  there  shot. 

Colonel  Fancourt  lost  no  time  in  despatch- 
ing an  accredited  agent  to  Bacalar,  who  at  once 
had  an  interview  with  Signor  Pablo  Cocom ; 
he,  on  hearing  the  cause  of  the  mission,  and 
reading  the  despatch,  shed  tears,  deplored  the 
outrage,  honestly  and  earnestly  declaring  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  inroad,  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  act,  and  forthwith  summoned  all 
the  leaders  and  subordinate  officers  under  him. 

The  commander  of  the  marauding  party  was 
soon  discovered,  and  on  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge by  whose  authority  he  had  acted,  the 
whole  of  the  English  at  Bacalar  being  pres- 
ent, at  the  desire  of  Cocom  was  tied  up,  and 
flogged  with  a  cowskin  whip  (a  desperate  in- 
strument of  punishment,)  being  questioned  at 
certain  intervals,  to  confess,  until  he  received 
two  hundred  lashes,  and  was  only  taken  down 
when  exhausted. 

The  next  in  authority  implicated  in  the  af- 
fair most  unwillingly  '*  followed  his  leader," 
but  not  possessing  the  same  courage,  hardi- 
hood, or  obstinacy,  after  the  twentieth  hish 
"made  a  clean  breast,"  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  shot  Salome,  by  ordor  of  his  officer. 

The  English  thought  the  inquiry  would  ter- 
minate here,  but  not  so  in  reality,  for  another 
and  bloody  scene  was  enacted  before  the  drama 
ended.  In  half-an-hour  they  saw  the  instigi^ 
tor  of  the  murder  in  charge  of  a  guard,  and 
soon  after  were  informed  that  he  was  shot,  as 
Cocom  declared,  "  for  an  example  to  all  his 
soldiers  who  dared  to  disobey  his  orders ;  and 
that  he  would  inflict  death  upon  any  one  who 
crossed  the  Hondo,  encroached  upon  the  Brit- 
ish settlement,   or  touched  a  blade  of  grass." 

The  punishment  on  this  occasion  may  appear 
revolting,  sanguinary,  and  coupled  with  un- 
necessary cruelty;  but  be  it  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Indians  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards, 
their  leaders  and  chiefs  straining  every  nerve 
to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  British ;  that 
the  murdered  man  was  under  the  acknowledged 
protection  of  our  flag,  and  the  aggressor  acted 
in  direct  and  open  opposition  to  the  positive 
orders  of  the  Commanaant-in-Chief,  by  invading 
the  territory  of  an  ally,  pillaging  and  murder- 
ing an  innocent  and  helpless  refugee,  from 
private  animosity,  or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of 
revenge. 

But  although  Cooom  would  appear  to  have 
carried  out  the  orders  of  his  pnncipals,  and 
fulfilled  the  views  and  profesfdons  of  the  Oov- 
emment  he  served,  a  ^eek  had  scarcely  elapsed 
after  this  event,  when  two  Commissioners 
arrived  at  Belize  from  Bacakr  (one,  by  the 
way,  a  most  cut-throat  looking  Belgian,)  bear- 
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era  of  despatches  to  the  Superintendent  from 
Siffnor  Silvio  Che,  announcing,  ''that  by  hb 
order,  Signer  Juan  Pablo  Cocom  had  been 
doomed  to  death,  for  repeated  acts  of  irregu- 
larity and  fcatU  of  faith  (what  an  unblnshinff, 
egregious  falsehood)  towards  the  British  I 
Signer  Manuel  Vega,  the  Adjutant-General, 
was  run  through  the  body  while  attempting  to 
protect  Cocom  by  throwing  his  arms  round 
him ;  and  the  Secretary  Villaneuva,  with 
several  of  Cocom 's  adherents,  were  cut  in 
pieces,  literally  chopped  up  unth  machetes — 
oill'hooks. 

Such  are  the  bloody  ties  which  hold  together 
ihe  Liberators  of  Yucatan,  such  the  material 
which  constitutes  its  Gk»vemment,  such  the  laws 
to  protect  the  free  and  happy  people  emanci- 
pated from  slavery  after  a  glorious  revolution  ! 

Silvio  Che's  state  of  health,  or  discretion, 
caused  him  to  retire  from  Bacalar  to  Tohosuca, 
or  some  other  place,  and  Signer  Benancio  Pec 
assumes,  for  the  nonce,  the  Commandantship 
(much  good  may  it  do  him) — a  slippery  post 
of  honor,  a  giddy  elevation,  fraught  with  more 
danger  than  doubloons — perchance  to  be  dec- 
orated with  a  halter  instead  of  a  ribbon,  and 
wound  up  by  a  cutlass  in  lieu  of  a  coronet. 

The  Spaniards  are  reported  to  have  adopted 
a  frightful  system  of  retaliation,  by  leaving 
large  quantities  of  poisoned  aqua  ardente  in 
the  villages  they  abandon.  The  Indians  cannot 
resist  the  temptation,  but  drink  greedily  the 
white  man's  "  fire-water :"  in  one  place  alone 
700  are  said  to  have  perished ;  yet,  on  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Bacalar,  they  acted  with  great 
wariness  and  cunning,  for,  suspecting  the  water 
might  have  something  wrong  in  it,  they  obliged 
a  Spaniard  to  drink  a  quantity,  and  then 
watched  the  effect  on  him. 

The  Yucatecos  army  are  sad  rubbish,  as 
worthy  Mr.  Holdenough  has  it — Colluvies 
omnium  gentium,  rank  cowards  at  heart,  and 
prepared  to  fly  from  the  smallest  body  of  In- 
dians ;  they  have  been,  and  will  be  beaten, 
hand  over  hand,  out  of  every  stronghold. 
Merida  and  Campeachy  are  invested  by  the 
Indians,  who,  although  miserably  armed,  with- 
out artillery,  or  any  modem  engine  of  war, 
will  weary,  wony,  fight,  or  frighten  the  present 
noble  defendera  to  capitulate  or  run  away. 

A  kind  of  treaty  has  been  patched  up  be- 
tween the  Whites  and  a  part  of  the  southern 
Indians  at  the  town  of  Tigucacab,  ratified  by 
the  Governor,  Don  Miguel  Barhachano,  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  Don  clacinto  Pat,  nominated 
by  the  Indian  aborigines.  The  principal 
clauses  provide  the  tofad  abolition  of  all  per- 
sonal tax  on  Whites  and  Indians ;  all  wild 
lands  or  commons  to  he  free  for  cultivation,  or 
i  establishing  Ranches  on  them ;  2500  muskets. 


taken  by  Barbachano  from  the  Indians  b^ore 
the  outbreak,  to  be  returned — like  the  clause 
Carrera's  treary  at  Guatimala  in  1839 ; 
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and  the  Indians  to  retain  all  arms  and  effects 
now  in  their  possesion,  to  be  theirs  forever^ 
and  never  to  he  reclaimed  on  any  account. 
The  last  is  a  sweeping,  wholesale  condition,  as 
it  gives  "the  n^t  of  possession*^  to  all  the 
pillage  and  plunder — estates,  houses,  and  val- 
uables acquired  by  the  Indians  in  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  whole,  however,  will  prove  moonshine, 
if  the  eastern  Indians  do  not  agree  to  the 
treaty. 

Indian  forces,  headed  by  an  Indian,  are  not 
despicable  enemies.  Carrera  and  the  Grauti- 
mala  revolution  are  recent  evidences  of  what  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage,  ferocious  determi- 
nation, aided  by  numbers  who  blindly  follow 
him,  and  think  of  nothing  but  bloodfilied  and 
plunder,  can  efifect:  inch  by  inch  Carrera 
fought  over  the  ground  of  his  native  Province ; 
inch  by  inch  he  drove  Moragon  (hitherto  un- 
conquered  for  ten  yeara)  from  every  position ; 
his  victories  were  incomprehensible,  his  cruel- 
ties unheard  of;  his  ignorance  raised  him  hardly 
above  the  meanest  follower  of  his  fortune,  but 
he  grasped  opportunities  with  such  ready  dex- 
terity and  consummate  boldness,  and  he  govern- 
ed the  wild,  savage,  undisciplined  ruffians  that 
composed  his  troops  with  such  iron  vigor  and 
stem  sagacity,  that,  finally,  all  parties  welcomed 
the  Indian  as  the  President  and  Protector  of 
Guatimala — ^the  only  man  who  could  stop  the 
efl[u8ion  of  blood,  plundering,  and  burning, 
which  was  devastating  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  Carrera  has  a  fair  field  in  TuctUan 
to  found  a  similar  fortune,  to  reach  the  same 
lofty  step  in  the  ladder  of  human  greatness,  and 
gratify,  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  the  same  self- 
ish pride  and  worldly  ambition. 

The  Indians  are  not  likely  to  invade  British 
Honduras  in  a  mass — ^the  inclination,  policj, 
and  interest  of  their  leaders  forbid  this ;  small 
marauding  parties  may  molest  and  annoy  the 
mahogany  workers  on  the  borders,  pilfer  pro- 
visions, and  carry  off  cattle,  but  their  own  gov- 
ernment will  soon  put  down,  and  a  few  more 
of  Cocom* s  examples  check  this  freebooting. 
Many  of  the  men  employed  in  the  mahogany 
gangs  are  in  the  Local  Militia,  hardy,  sturdy, 
rough,  tough,  ready  bushrangers,  and  if  well 
armed,  and  supported  by  small  bodies  of  regu- 
lar troops  (the  present  state  of  the  garrison, 
3B0  bayonets,  allowing  of  three  or  four  detach- 
ments to  different  stations  on  the  Bio  Hondo 
and  in  the  settlement,)  would  form  the  most 
effectual,  serviceable,  economical,  and  available 
protectors  of  Belize,  against  any  invasion  from 
Yucatan,  or  the  other  states  of  Centred  Amer- 
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AN  INCIDENT  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 


Soine  years  ago  I  was  rambling  amidst 
ihe  various  groups  of  islands  scattered  over  the 
great  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  I  bad  reached 
Koratonea,  from  Sidney,  in  a  vessel  called  the 
•*  Samuel  and  Mary/*  which  was  driven  on 
shore  and  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  hurricane 
about  three  weeks  after  1  had  left  her  at  that 
island. 

From  the  fragments  of  this  wreck,  Makea, 
the  king,  or  rather  head  chief  of  Roratonga, 
had  built  and  rigged  a  small  vessel  for  himself, 
and  which  was  navigated  for  him  by  an  Amer- 
ican, who  had  resided  for  nearly  twenty  years 
on  that  and  the  adjaoent  islands.  And  as  this 
vessel  was  about  to  proceed  on  a  kind  of  ex- 
ploring voyage,  intending  to  visit  a  great 
number  of  islands  in  quest  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
arrowroot,  to  be  purchased  from  the  natives,  I 
resolved,  as  she  intended  to  call  finally  at 
Tahiti,  whither  it  was  my  wish  to  proceed, 
to  embark  on  board  of  her  for  the  voyage, 
as  I  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  get  to 
the  place  of  my  destination,  and  was  glad, 
moreover,  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
rarely-visited  islands,  which  the  occaidon  pre- 
sented. 

At  the  last  of  the  Navigator  group  which  we 
touched  at,  however,  we  found  several  natives 
who  had  been  waiting  some  months  in  the 
hopes  of  a  vessel  c^ling  which  could  take 
them  back  to  their  own  isliuid,  called  Aitutaki. 
They  had  been  cast  away,  and  in  the  following 
manner : — ^They  had  on  their  own  island  built 
a  vessel  for  themselves,  in  the  white  man's 
fashion ;  the  only  resemblance  to  which  fiishion 
was,  that  it  certainly  was  not  a  canoe.  We 
were  told  that  it  was  a  most  miserable  thing 
when  finished,  but  the  natives  themselves  were 
very  proud  of  their  handiwork.  Well,  they 
put  to  sea,  intending  to  go  to  an  island  called 
Wateoo,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
off;  and  so  conceited  were  they  as  to  their 
ability  to  navigate  their  craft,  that  they  actu- 
ally refused  the  offer  of  a  sailor  living  on  the 
island  to  steer  their  vessel  for  them.  The 
consequence  was,  that  during  a  storm  or  head 
wind  which  occurred  \fi  the  night,  they  miased 
their  course ;  and  when  day  broke,  no  land 
was  to  be  seen  !  For  many  weeks  did  they 
toss  about  that  immense  ocean,  which  must  be 
sailed  over  ere  its  vastness  can  at  all  be  com- 
prehended, ignorant  of  their  position,  and  whi- 
ther thev  wore  driving,  suffering,  as  may  be 
imaginea,  very  great  hardships  from  hunger 
and  thirst.  The  sea  in  that  latitude  has  a 
strong  westerly  current,  which  carried  them  all 


the  way  to  the  Navigators,  near  which  group 
they  were  picked  up  by  a  whaler,  who  burnt 
their  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming 
a  coffin  for  them,  and  then  landed  them  on 
this  island,  where  they  had  ever  since  resided, 
having  been  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  humanity  by  its  inhabitants. 

They  were  of  course  very  anxious  to  embark 
on  board  of  us.  The  American,  our  captain, 
if  I  may  dve  him  the  title,  was  in  all  respects 
a  thorough-bred  Yankee,  his  long  stay  in  these 
islands  having  robbed  him  of  none  of  his 
original  "  down-east "  acuteness.  He  listened 
quitely  to  all  that  the  candidates  for  a  passage 
had  to  say  for  themselves,  and  then  orawled 
out  to  me  in  a  most  villainous  nasal  twang, 
"Wa'l,  I  'spose  I'll  take  'em;  my  wife's  a 
native  of  their  islands,  and  she  tells  me  it  will 
'blige  her.  Besides,  they'll  give  me  a  pig 
a-piece  for  passage  money,  and  I  guess  they 
finds  their  own  fixins  (Anglice,  provisions)  ; 
and  I've  a  notion  I'll  get  all  the  'iie  and  arre^ 
root  on  their  island,  and  tother  tradin',  for 
a'most  nothin',  if  they  have  any  gratitoode. 
And,  as  you  say,  it's  a  Christian  dooty  to  help 
'em."  I  thought  that  he  might  have  omitted 
the  last  motive  with  a  good  grace,  considering 
that  he  was  to  be  so  well  paid  for  the  job. 

As  there  was  very  little  trading  at  this 
particular  island,  we  had  only  to  wait  until  we 
got  our  new  passengers  with  their  "traps"  on 
board.  I  was  much  amused  by  a  little  inci- 
dent which  took  place  before  starting.  The 
canoes  were  alongside  with  the  provisions  for 
the  natives,  consisting  of  bananas,  cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit,  &c.  ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
pigs  for  passage  money,  had  been  supplied  by 
the  generosity  of  the  people  they  had  been  so 
long  staying  with.  The  passage  money  was 
being  counted  and  examined  by  the  skipper 
with  a  critical  eye,  before  being  consigned  to 
the  enclosure  which  had  been  got  ready  for 
them,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  him  loudly 
protesting  against  the  currency  of  one  of  the 
coins.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  pigs  was 
so  decidedly  small  and  lean,  that  he  positively 
rejected  it.  '*Doyou  call  that  'ere  crittur  a 
pig?"  said  he  :  *'  I  call  it  the  ghost  of  anon- 
common  tall  rat  in  a  gallopin'  consumption  :  I 
declare  it  ain't  got  strength  to  grunt,  let  alone 
squeal !"  And  in  spite  of  protestations  that 
it  was  the  only  one  he  could  get,  the  poor  fel- 
low was  obliged  to  paddle  ashore  to  seek  out 
another.  I  saw  him  stand  on  the  beach  for 
some  minutes  gaang  at  the  pig,  the  cause  of 
his  perplexity.     But  apparently  he  soon  decid- 
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ed  upon  a  course  of  action.  Bundling  the 
animal  onco  moro  into  the  canoe,  he  quietly 
paddled  round  a  small  sandy  point,  where  ho 
was  hidden  from  the  ship's  deck,  where  no  one 
but  myself  was  watching  his  movements.  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  ascend  the  rigging  to  see 
what  he  could  be  after,  as  there  were  neither 
huts  nor  pigs  in  that  direction.  I  got  to  the 
mast-head  just  in  time  to  see  him  run  his  canoe 
on  the  beach,  and  drag  out  his  pig.  To  my 
astonishment,  he  then  plunged  the  luckless  an- 
imal entirely  under  water,  and  held  }t  there 
for  some  time.  Again  and  again  did  he 
repeat  the  operation,  until  the  poor  grunter 
could  have  had  but  little  breath  left.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  he  boldly  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  offered  the  pig  to  the  captain.  He  looked 
at  it.  ••  Wa'l,^*  said  he,  **  I  guess  that  has 
more  belly  on  it,  it  has  ;"  and  certainly  it  did 
look  fatter,  for  it  had  been  forced  to  swallow 
half  its  own  volume  of  water.  "Put  it  along 
with  the  rest."  I  did  not  like  to  betray  the 
poor  fellow,  for  I  thought  the  Yankee  had  been 
well  paid  already  for  his  task.  He  partly  dis- 
covered the  trick,  however,  before  we  had  been 
long  under  weigh.  Acting  as  his  own  butcher, 
he  selected  the  hydropathic  patient  as  the  first 
subject  for  the  knife ;  and  his  astonishment  at 
the  huge  gush  of  water  which  followed  his  in- 
cision was  great.  I  suppose  he  must  have 
considered  the  pig  diseased  from  dropsy,  for 
he  handed  it  over  to  the  natives,  who,  being  let 
into  the  secret  by  the  culprit,  had  no  scruple 
in  eating  it. 

In  order  to  replenish  their  stock  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  we  stood  in  for  a  small  group  of  islands, 
called  Palmerston's  Island,  circled  by  one 
large  reef;  in  fact,  one  of  those  remarkable 
coral  formations  which  are  termed  *'  atolls,"  in 
contradistinction  to  what  are  called  **  fringing, 
or  barrier  reefs." 

No  one  who  has  not  sailed  over  the  Pacific 
can  form  any  distinct  conception  of  the  remark- 
able appearance  presented  by  these  varieties  of 
the  coral  formations,  more  particularly  by  that 
variety  called  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 
"atolls"  or  "lagoons,"  with  islands  rising 
within  them.  Fancy,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  across  whose  bosom  you  have  been 
swiftly  moving  for  weeks,  a  snow-white  circle, 
of  greater  or  less  diameter,  formea  by  the 
bredcers  lashed  into  foam  by  the  waves  of  jthe 
ocean  coming  into  contact  for  the  first  time 
with  the  rampart  of  coral.  Outside  the  circle 
are  the  dark  blue  heaving  waters  of  the  pro- 
found sea;  within  is  a  smooth  expanse  of 
brilliant  light  green,  calm,  and  comparatively 
shallow  water ;  this  circular  reef,  covered  by 
its  foaming  breakers,  and  enclosing  these 
quiet  waters,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  true  atoll. 


But  sometimes  the  still  waters  within  conUun 
low  islets,  formed  of  sand,  and  the  soil  created 
from  the  decomposed  corals,  which  branch  m 
delicate  beauty  of  form  and  color  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  lagoon.  The  encircling  reef,  also, 
may  in  some  parts  raise  itself  above  the  reach 
of  the  furious  breakers,  and  on  the  soil  there 
formed,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  low  islets 
within,  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics  quickly  springs  up.  Sometimes,  m- 
deed,  the  barrier  reef  is  wholly  rdsed  above 
the  breakers,  and  thus  within  the  snow-white 
line  of  surf,  which  forms  a  superb  fringe  to 
it  and  to  the  blue  ocean,  a  beautiful  belt  of 
foliage,  composed  chiefly  of  the  graceful  and 
towering  cocoa-nut,  embraces  the  calm  waters 
within.  Altogether,  it  is  a  striking  and  very 
lovely  scene,  and  the  colors  are  intense. 

•Palmerston  Island,  the  name  given  to  the  Kt- 
tle  group  of  islets  which  we  were  now  approach- 
ing, anj  which  were  densely  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  we  supposed  to  be  uninhabited, 
as  they  were  but  sand-heaps,  though  support- 
ing so  plentiful  a  vegetation.  But  as  if  to 
make  good  a  saying  of  our  captain,  "  that  you 
will  everywhere  find  a  Scotchman,  a  crow, 
and  a  Newcastle  grindstone,"  here,  in  this 
lonely  spot  of  ocean,  we  did  fall  in  with  a ; 
native  of  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes."  As  we  ap- 
proached the  island  late 'in  the  afternoon,  we  | 
were  surprised  to  see  a  canoe  emerging  through 
an  opening  in  the  reef,  and,  what  abionbhed  us 
yet  more,  it  hoisted  a  white  sail  (the  sign  of  j 
white  men  being  there),  as  the  natives  use  | 
sails  made  of  matting.  When  she  came 
alongside,  two  white  men  jumped  on  board. 
One  was  evidently  an  American.  His  com- 
patiion  also  betrayed  his  country  by  his  Fpeech. 
Ere  he  had  utfered  a  few  words,  I  hailed  him 
as  a  countryman.  No  one  who  is  not  a 
Scotchman,  and  has  never  wandered  in  strange 
and  far-away  lands,  can  tell  the  delight  which 
filled  both  our  minds  when  we  discovered  that 
we  were  natives  of  the  same  fair  city — Perth. 
Our  subjects  of  conversation  for  the  next^hour 
they  remained  on  board  may  be  easily  imaf 
ined.  Pleasant  to  me  was  the  accent  of  his 
tongue ;  pleasant  the  reminiscences  of  his 
youth,  for  they  recalled  those  of  my  own,  and 
the  scenes  by  the  bonny  Tay  where  they  were 
laid. 

This  young  gentleman  was  of  a  respeclahle 
family.  His  father  was  British  consul  for 
many  years  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern powers.  He  himself  was  an  engineer,  but 
had  gone  to  Australia,  where  his  brothers  were 
stock-keepers,  or  squatters,  as  they  were  term- 
ed, at  ^loreton  Bay.  Not  finding  his  em- 
ployment in  Sydney  to  his  liking,  he  took  »t 
into  his  head  to  unite  a  little  speculation  with 
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a  little  wandering  over  the  Pacifio  Ocean. 
Coooa-nat  oil  at  that  time  was  selling  in  Syd- 
ney at  £40  a  ton ;  and  as  it  cost  bo^  £15  to 
make  it  at  the  islands  and  bring  it  there,  he 
determined  to  try  his  hand  at  the  job.  He 
invented  a  machine,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
parpose  of  preparing  the  nuts — a  process 
which  is  performed  by  the  natives  with  great 
labor  by  hand,  with  a  piece  of  flint  or  £ell. 
His  apparatus  he  took  to  Tahiti,  and  from 
thence  ne  sailed  for  this  place,  in  company 
with  the  American  and  three  or  four  natives  to 
assist  him.  But  they  had  used  up  all  the 
coooarnuts  fit  for  their  purpose,  and  were, 
moreover,  tired  of  the  game:  the  more  so, 
that  all  their  stores  were  exhausted,  and  they 
had  been  living  for  three  months  on  fish  and 
sea-fowls'  eggs,  both  of  which  could  be  pro- 
cured in  great  quantities.  Their  first  cry  out 
was  for  tobacco ;  they  said  they  did  not  care 
about  their  beef  and  biscuit  having  run  out ; 
so  long  as  their  tobacco  lasted  they  were  con- 
tented. We  supplied  them  liberally  with  the 
weed,  as  well  as  a  part  of  our  flour  and  biscuit ; 
and  having  obtained  a  stock  of  green  nuts  for 
the  natives,  wo  left  them,  as  they  declined 
coming  with  us,  being  certain  that  although  he 
was  60  far  behind  his  time,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  which  had  left  them  there  would  still 
call  and  take  them  oflf.  Nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed, as  I  saw  my  friend  three  months 
afterwards  at  Eimeo,  an  island  near  Tahiti. 
He  told  me  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  con- 
sisted in  the  vessel  having  mad^  a  direct  trip 
to  Sydney,  instead  of  calling  for  them  on  her 
way.  They  were  picked  up,  with  all  their 
stock  of  oil,  a  few  days  after  we  left  them,^  and 
taken  to  Tahiti. 

V\fe  called  at  numerous  isknds  before  we 
reactled  that  which  was  the  residence  of  our 
native  passengers.  Perhaps  no  people  in  the 
whole  world  are  fonder  of  tneir  own  particular 


homes  than  are  the  South  Sea  islanders.  The 
impatience  and  longing  of  those  with  us  to  get 
once  more  a  glimpse  of  their  own  dear  island 
homd  was  extreme.  Every  morning  at  day- 
light, with  eager  eyes  would  they  be  on  deck 
scanning  the  various  islands  we  passed,  and 
never  did  the  watch  cease,  until  one  morning, 
as  I  was  going  on  deck,  I  heard  a  tremendous 
yell,  and  *'Aitutaki,  Aitutaki !"  shouted  out 
with  a  perfect  transport  of  passionate  delight 
and  eagerness.  As  we  neared  the  shore,  they 
became  more  and  more  excited.  There  is  no 
proper  anchorage ;  but  ships  lay  oflf  and  on  in 
a  particular  bay ;  and  as  we  coasted  round  the 
island  to  reach  it,  and  as  they  recognized  each 
well-known  object  on  shore,  which  was  a  mile 
distant  then,  I  thought  they  would  t^ll  go  "daft" 
together.  At  last  one  could  stand  the  slow 
movement  of  the  vessel  no  longer ;  he  was 
pointing  with  trembling  earnestness  to  some 
spot  on  the  beach,  when  all  at  once  he 
uttered  a  yell  and  sprang  clean  overboard. 
One  or  two  followed  his  example,  so  eager 
were  they  to  tread  once  more  the  soil  of  their 
dear  island.  They  had  been  absent  six 
months,  and  of  course  had  long  ago  been  eiv- 
en  up  as  lost.  Such  a  scene  as  ensued  when 
the  meeting  took  place  !  All  the  population 
had  assembled,  and  at  the  unexpeoted  sight  of 
their  long-lost  friends,  such  a  yell  arose  1  Such 
rubbing  of  noses  together ;  such  bowlings  of 
joyful  recognition  I  As  our  Yankee  skipper 
said,  **  I  guess  it  'ud  require  forty  donkeys  to 
describe  we  echo  of  it  J*  ^ 

All  belonging  to  the  vessel  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness ;  indeed  I  do  not  remem- 
ber anywhere  spending  a  happier  week  than 
that  of  our  sojourn  amongst  these  simple  and 
hospitable  islanders;  and  it  was  with  regret 
that  we  left  them  to  steer  our  course  to  Tahiti. 
Ohamhers^  Editdmrgh  JowtmX. 


Translated  for  the  Dagaeneotype. 

THE  NECESSITY  OP  A  GERMAN  REPUBLIC. 


Hecker  and  his  associates,  who  took  up 
firms  in  the  cause  of  a  Oerman  republic,  were 
soon  defeated,  but  the  cause  itself  is  far  from 
being  lost.  That  Germany  should  become 
a  republic  is  demanded  by  a  law  which  no 
power  can  defeat, — ^tfae  law  of  necessity. 
The  name  of  political  truth  is  "  Republic," 
tnd  a  strong  and  fearless  rebublican  party 
must  ensure  its  success. 

Few  thinking  persona  are  anti-republicans 


in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  No  one  in 
these  days  doubts  that  an  absolute  sovereign^ 
is  a  curse  ^as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  mankind. 
Henee  come  revolutions  all  over  the  world ; 
hence  the  effoits  which  have  been  made  to  ob- 
tain the  substance,  if  not  the  name  of  a  repub- 
lic ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sovereignty  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  and  popular  representation.  There 
is  nothing  in  favor  of  monarchy  but  years  and 
habit.     It  is  from  habit  that  most  men  do  not 
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venture  to  follow  the  inolinatioii  of  their  hearts, 
and  declare  themselyes  infayor  of  the  republic. 
There  is  also  a  cowardly  class  of  anti-republi- 
cans,  consisting  chiefly  of  jobbers  and  buck- 
sters,  who  fear  that  if  the  people  become  free, 
communists  and  socialists  will  be  able  to  lay 
hands  upon  their  beloved  money-bags.  We 
will  not  stop  to  combat  these  fears,  but 
will  rather  address  ourselves  to  those  honest 
friends  of  freedom,  who  believe  that  the  people 
must  be  schooled  for  liberty,  and  gradual- 
ly accustomed  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere 
oi  a  free  sky  ;  who  from  mere  motives  of  hu- 
manity reject  the  golden  fruit,  lest  the  masses 
should  not  be  able  to  digest  it.  As  though 
any  other  education  for  liberty  were  possible 
than  one,  —  liberty  itself;  as  though  with 
**  Hannibal  at  the  gates,"  it  were  not  treason 
or  blindness  to  teach  and  drill  those  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  instead  of  going  out  to  meet  the 
foe! 

The  repnblio  is  a  necessity  because  mon- 
archy is  a  bridge  which  leads  from  freedom  to 
absolutism,  lou  must  break  down  the  bridge, 
if  you  would  remain  in  the  land  of  freedom. 
At  this  moment,  and  until  the  reaction  ac- 
quires sufficient  strength,  monarchy  is  per- 
haps, as  you  say,  only  a  form  of  republic,  and 
the  substanoe  of  democracy.  But  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  should  continue  so.  Monarchy 
IS  a  privilege^  a  monopoly ;  it  cannot  therefore 
stand  alone,  but  must  either  yield  or  entrench 
itself  behind  other  monopolies.  It  will  there- 
fore again  surround  itself  with  a  chamber  of 
peers,  a  nobility,  a  censorship  of  the  press. 
Monarohs  are  too  vain  to  content  themselves 
with  playing  the  part  of  Uie  dot  over  the  i ; 
they  would  else  be  more  than  mortals. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional 
monarchy  will  fiul  the  more  signally,  because 
its  promoters  have  advanced  so  far  as  not  to 
make  a  privileged  class  its  foundation.  Louis 
Philippe  fell,  although  he  was  supported  by  an 
aristocracy,  and  you  are  placing  royalty  and 
democracy  in  direct  and  immediate  opposition 
to  each  other.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  re- 
action, and,  after  a  bloodv  contest,  to  the  re- 
public,— ^the  republic  wnich  now  you  may 
yet  reach  by  a  smoother  path. 

It  is  said  that  the  republic  is  only  one  form 
of  popular  sovereignty,  and  monarchy  another. 
But  a  democracy  which  is  limited  is  no  de- 
mocracy, and  this  secret  has  been  unconscious- 
ly betrayed  by  our  opponents,  when  they  as- 
serted that  **  a  direct  choice  of  r^reaentatives 
by  the  poople  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  re- 
public. True  freedom,  then,  can  only  be 
found  in  the  republic,  and  our  opponents  well 
know  that  it  will  be  no  Venetian,  no  Dutch 
republic.     It  will  be  the  total  annihilation  of 


political  and  sodal  privileges ;  it  will  solve  the 
problem  of  our  age,  the  emancipation  of  the 
proletarian  classes.  We  republicans  desire  no 
such  republic  as  that  of  1793 ;  we  do  not 
want  the  people  to  be  hunted  down  by  dema- 
gogues and  driven  into  the  arms  of  a  fortunate 
Cassar.  We  have  learned  from  the  republic 
of  1793,  we  have  learned  from  Rome,  that 
mob-rule  is  the  grave  of  the  republic.  We 
recognize  labor  and  existence  as  the  rights  of 
man,  and  spurn  to  live  on  alms.  We  desire 
no  1793,  but  the  bourgeoisie  is  adopting  the 
right  course  for  inflicting  such  a  year  upon 
us.  Every  where  they  manifest  distrust  to^ 
wards  the  people,  and  this  distrust  engenders 
bitter  feelings.  It  was  precisely  such  a  dis- 
trust which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  guillo-  j 
tine  in  France,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  the  1| 
establishment  of  a  bloodless  republic  after  the  ,| 
flight  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes.  May  the  |j 
popular  representatives  of  Germany  take  warn- 
ingby  the  example ! 

But  if  within  our  country  everything  points 
out  the  necessity  of  a  republic,  the  exter- 
nal policy  of  Germany  proves  that  freedom, 
and  Gbrmany  herself,  must  be  destroyed  by 
the  undecided  hesitating  course  now  pmW. 
It  is  only  the  republic  which  can  step  in  and 
with  a  s^ng  arm  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
our  entanglements.  The  Austrian  government 
which  has  just  thrown  down  the  gage  of  bat- 
tle to  Germany  is  in  Italy  heaping  disgrace 
upon  the  German  name.  A  hopeless  war  is 
carried  on  for  the  interest  of  the  imperial 
house ;  a  war,  which,  if  unfortunately  it  snould 
be  successful,  will  be  productive  of  nothhig 
but  difficulties.  It  is  a  crime  which  cannot  go 
unpunished,  that  a  nation  which  has  just  gained 
freedom  for  itself  should  menace  the  fre^om 
of  another.  But  in  addition  to  this  the^al- 
ian  war  may  provoke  a  war  with  France  which 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  for 
Germany,  but  an  anchor  of  salvation  for  the 
monarchs,  for  they  would  reerect  their  thron6s 
upon  the  corpses  of  their  subjects.  Hence 
arise  their  accusations  against  Italian  perfidy, 
and  their  complaints  that  the  freedom-loving 
Italians  have  carried  their  arms  into  the  terri- 
tory of  their  enemies.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  take  away  one  foot  of  German  soil ;  Italian 
Tyrol  is  Italian  at  heart,  and  must  become  a 
part  of  Italy.  If  the  Austrian  government 
raises  the  cry  of  **  Austria  to  the  Po,"  the  suf- 
ficient answer  must  be  '*  Italy  to  the  Brenner. " 
Shall  Germany  pour  out  her  blood  in  order  to 
defend  the  ridiculous  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna?  Shall  a  mistaken 
idea  of  nationality  stifle  the  freedom  of  Ger- 
many in  that  of  Italy?  Either  the  contest 
into  which  Germany  has  entered  for  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  Schleswig-HoLstein  is  only  a  war 
of  robbery ;  or  else,  if,  as  we  believe,  it  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  canse  of  justice,  we 
must  acknowledge  a  case  of  national  justice  in 
Italy  likewise.  You  invade  Jutland  in  order 
to  force  the  king  of  Denmark  to  peace :  they 
enter  Tyrol  for  a  similar  purpose ;  one  is  as 
just  as  the  other.  You  demand  that  the  Dan- 
ish king  shall  relinquish  his  Q-erman  lands ;  it 
is  but  justice  that  he  should  do  so ;  but  do 
you  also  be  ready  to  give  up  Tyrol  berond  the 
jSrenner,  which  does  not  belong  to  Uermany. 
The  Lombardese  have  been  called  faithless, 
because,  not  trusting  to  the  concessions  of  Aus- 
tria, they  strove  to  build  up  their  own  nation- 
al freedom.  Schleswig-Holstein  did  the  same ; 
it  rejected  the  concessions  of  Denmark  and  ro- 
Tolted.  Is  the  Italian  quarrel  the  quarrel  of 
j  the  people  of  Austria  ?  Are  they  not  made 
tools  by  the  ambition  of  a  despotic  dynasty  ? 
Do  you  espouse  the  cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
because  it  is  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth, 
and  make  war  upon  Lombardy,  because  the 
word  Freedom  is  inscribed  upon  her  banners? 
For  years  we  have  reproached  France  with 
her  hankering  after  the  Ehine  as  a  boundary. 
But  the  Rhine  is  still  ours,  and  France  is  still 
awaiting  the  solution  of  the  Italian  difficulties. 
But  do  you  believe  that  she  will  continue  to 
wait  until  a  great  nation  has  been  sacrificed  to 
monarchical  ambition?  And  tiien,  as  you 
have  participated  in  the  fault  of  Austria, 
will  you  take  upon  you  its  consequences? 
Will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  plunged  into 


the  most  fatal  war  ?  There  is  but  one  refuge 
from  thus  sea  of  troubles, — ^a  German  republic. 
Monarchical  Germany  will  strive  in  vain  to 
make  Austria  desist  from  the  Italian  war ;  re- 
publican Germany  will  speedily  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Republican  Austria  must  either 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  whole  German  nation, 
or  Germany  will  strike  off  Austria,  her  with- 
ered left  hand,  in  order  that  the  whole  body 
may  not  perish.  Then  Austria  will  have  to 
contend  alone  against  Bohemians,  Magyars, 
and  Hungarians,  and  expiate  in  the  ruin  that 
will  overwhelm  her  the  crimes  which  dur- 
ing three  hundred  years  she  has  committed 
against  justice  and  liberty. 

Thus  we  see  on  every  side  that  a  republic  is 
a  necessity.  In  vain  you  object  that  uermany 
is  not  ripe  for  a  republic.  It  is  at  all  events 
too  ripe  for  despotism.  I  confess  that  a  re- 
public has  also  its  enormous  dangers ;  but  the 
chances  in  favor  of  a  monarchy  are  certainly 
not  more  favorable,  and  the  republic  has  at 
least  the  advantage  which  energy  and  convic- 
tion must  always  give.  The  people  is  just  as 
ripe  for  a  republic  as  for  universal  suffrage. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  of  that  concession 
three  months  ago?  and  yet  the  irresistible 
course  of  events  has  brought  it  to  maturity ; 
and  so  also  wiU  it  bring  to  maturity  the  repub- 
lic. To-day  it  is  yet  time  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect by  the  most  peaceable  means;  to-morrow 
it  may  be  too  late,  and  we  shall  have  to  reach 
it  through  rirers  of  blood —  TVegrapk. 
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Life,  LeUer$t  and  Literary  Remains  of  John 
Keats.  Edited  by  Richard  Monckton 
MiLincs.     London:  1848. 

In  order  to  secure  ourselves  against  being 
prejudged  of  injustice  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  we  may  at  once  state  our  opinion  that 
as  saprising  powers  of  merely  sensual  percep- 
tion and  expression  are  to  be  detected  in  the 
poems  of  Keats  as  in  any  others  within  the 
range  of  English  literatare.  Herrick  surpassed 
Keats,  in  ms  own  way,  by  fits,  and  in  a  few 
simple  passaees ;  and  Chaucer  has  pieces  of 
brilliant  and  unmixed  word-painting  which 
have  no  equals  in  our  language ;  but  the  pow- 
er that  these  great  poets  attuned,  or  at  least 
exerted  only  in  moments,  was  the  common 
manner  and  easy  habit  of  the  wonderful  man, 
who  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  assisted 


more  than  any  other  writer,  exeept  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  origination  of  the  re- 
markable school  of  poetiT  which  is  yet  in  its 
vigorous  youth,  and  exhibits  indioations  of 
capabilities  of  unlimited  expansion.  We  also 
anticipate  objections  that  might  be  urged,  with 
apparent  reason,  against  the  following  remarks, 
by  stating  our  conviction,  that  the  ahortroom- 
ings  of  which  we  shall  complain,  could  not 
have  existed  in  the  mature  productions  of 
Keats,  had  he  lived  to  produce  tnem.  Indeed, 
as  we  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  show, 
his  mind,  which  was  endowed  with  a  power  of 
growth  idmost  unpreoedentedly  rapid,  was  on 
the  eve  of  passing  beyond  the  terrestriid  sphere 
in  which  ho  had  as  yet  moved,  when  death  cut 
short  his  marvellous,  and  only  just  com- 
menced career. 
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To  Keats,  more  deeply  perhaps  than  to  any 
poet  bom  in  Christian  times, 

<*  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many  colored  glass, 
Stained  the  white  radiance  of  eternity." 

His  mind,  like  Goethe's,  was  "  lighted  from 
below."  Not  a  ray  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  had,  as  yet,  illumined  it. 

The  character  of  the  poet,  in  as  far  as  it  dif- 
fers from  that  of  other  men,  is  indeed  a  snb- 
ject  of  too  much  importance  to  allow  of  our 
sacrificing  this  admirable  occaaon  for  extend- 
ing our  knowledge  concerning  it,  to  our  ten- 
derness, or  to  that  of  our  readers,  for  the  young 
writer  of  whom  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  is  at 
once  the  faithful  biographer  and  the  eloquent 
apologist.  Mr.  Milnes  will  pardon  us  if  our 
deductions  from  the  data  with  which  he  has 
supplied  us,  do  not  wholly  coincide  with  his 
own  inferences.  We  confess  that  we  are  una- 
ble to  detect,  even  in  Keats'  latest  letters  and 
compositions,  anything  more  than  a  strong 
promise  of,  and  aspiration  towards  many  qual- 
ities of  character  and  genius,  which  Mr.  Mil- 
nes regards  as  already  numbered  among  the 
constituents  of  the  young  poet's  life  and 
power 

Extraordinary  poetical  genius,  nQtwithstand- 
ing  its  resemblanoe  to  exuberant  health,  has 
not  unfrequently  been  found  to  be  connected 
with  deeply  seated  disease.  In  most  cases, 
the  poeticial  power  seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  abnormal  habit  of  sensation. 

"  We  are  men  of  mined  blood, 
Thereby  comes  it  we  are  wise/' 

t 

For  that  the  consumption  and  insanity  which 
have  often'  terminated  the  careers  of  men  of 
genius,  have  been  not  so  much  the  consequences 
as  the  causes  of  their  superiority,  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  ]by  the  fact,  that  those  diseases 
have  been  in  such  cases,  as  in  common  ones, 
most  frequently  hereditary. 

It  is  a  curious  medical  ihot,  which  we  have 
heard  stated  by  first-rate  authorities,  that  in- 
stances are  not  extraordinary  of  families,  in 
which,  while  one  member  has  been  afflicted 
with  consumption,  a  second  with  scrofula,  and 
a  third  with  insanity,  the  fourth  has  been  en- 
dowed with  brilliant  genius. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  no  more  im- 
pugn the  transcendent  value  which  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  usually  bear,  than  the  natural- 
ist questions  the  value  of  a  precious  gum,  in 
describing  it  as  the  result  of  vegetable  malfor- 
mations or  disease.  Nor  would  we  be  supposed 
to  imply  an  ordinary  absence  in  the  man  of 
genius  of  a  great  general  superiority  of  moral 
character,  when  compared  with  the  common 
rank  of  men.     Genius,  however   fantastical 
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may  be  the  form  which  it  assumes,  is,  in  es- 
sence, an  extraordinary  honesty ;  an  honesty 
which  too  often  refoses  to  exert  itself  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect,  and 
which,  then,  in  its  highest  energy,  produces  a 
Raphael  or  a  Coleridge ;  but  which,  sometimes, 
while  it  purifies  the  senses,  and  perfects  their 
expression,  prevents  also  every  incontinence  of 
character,  and  carries  manhood  to  its  heio;ht 
in  a  Milton  or  a  Michael  Angelo.  Minds  be- 
longing to  this  latter  category,  the  aloe-blos- 
soms of  humanity,  appear  less  than  others  to 
have  been  indebted  to  disease  for  their  preem- 
inence. 

In  almost  every  page  of  the  work  before  us, 
the  close  connection  between  the  genius  of 
Keats  and  his  constitutional  malady  pronoun- 
ces itself.  No  comment  of  ours  could  deepen 
the  emphasis  of  the  following  passages,  taken 
nearly  at  random  from  the  mass  of  similar  pas- 
sages, of  which  the  letters  of  the  young  poet  in 
great  part  consist. 


"  I  have  this  morning  such  a  lethai^  that  I 
cannot  write.  The  reason  of  my  delaying  is  | 
oilentimes  from  this  feeling :  I  wait  for  a  proper  ' ' 
temper.  I  am  now  so  depressed  that  I  have  not 
an  idea  to  put  to  paper ;  my  hand  feels  like 
lead,  and  yet  it  is  an  unpleasant  numbness ;  it 
does  not  take  away  the  pain  of  exiHtence ;  I 
don't  know  what  to  write.  "Monday.  —  Yon  see 
how  I  have  delayed  —  and  even  now  I  have  bat 
a  confused  idea  of  what  I  should  be  about.  My 
intellect  must  be  in  a  degenerating  state ;  it  must 
be,  for  when  I  should  be  writing  about, —  God 
knows  what,  I  am  troublinc:  you  with  the  moods 
of  my  own  mind  —  or  ramer  body — for  mind 
there  is  none.  I  am  in  that  temper,  that  if  I 
were  under  water,  I  would  scarcely  kick  to  come 
to  the  top.  I  know  very  well  this  is  all  non- 
sense. In  a  Bhort  time,  I  hope  I  shall  be  in  a 
temper  to  feel  sensibly  your  mention  of  my  book. 
In  vain  have  I  waitea  till  Monday,  to  have  any 
interest  in  that  or  in  anything  else.    I  feel  no 

rr  at  my  brother's  going  to  Jlmerica ;  and  am 
ost  stony-hearted  about  his  wedding." 
"  I  am  this  morning  in  a  sort  of  temper,  indo- 
lent, and  supremelv  careless;  I  long  after  a 
stanza  or  two  of  Thomson's  *  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ; '  my  passions  are  all  asleep  from  my  hav- 
ing slumbered  till  nearly  eleven,  and  weakened 
the  animal  fibre  all  over  me  to  a  delightful  sen- 
sation,—  about  three  degrees  on  this  side  of 
faintness.  If  I  had  teeth  of  pearl,  and  the  breath 
of  lilies,  I  should  call  it  languor ;  but  as  I  am, 
I  must  call  it  laziness.  The  fibres  of  Uie  brain 
are  relaxed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  to  such  a  happy  degree,  that  pleasure  has 
no  show  of  enticement,  and  pain  no  unbearable 
frown.  Neither  poetry,  nor  ambition,  nor  love, 
have  any  show  of  alertness  of  countenance  as 
they  pass  by ;  they  seem  rather  three  figures  on 
a  Greek  vase ;  a  man  and  two  women,  whom  no 
one  but  myself  would  distinguish  in  their  dis- 
guisement    This  is  the  only  happiness ;  and  is 
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a  rare  instance  of  advantage  in  the  body  over- 
powering the  mind.** 

*^  I  feel  I  must  again  begin  with  mj  poetry,  for 
if  I  am  not  in  action  I  am  in  pain.  •  •  «  I 
live  under  an  everlasting  restraint,  never  reliev- 
ed unless  I  am  composing ;  so  I  will  write  away." 

"The  relief,  —  uie  feverish  relief  of  poetry. 
•  ♦  ♦  This  morning  poetry  has  conc^uered. 
I  have  relapsed  into  those  abstractions  which  are 
my  only  life.  I  feel  escaped  from  a  new  and 
threatening  sorrow ;  and  I  am  thankful  for  it 
There  is  an  awful  warmth  about  my  heart,  like 
a  load  of  immortality." 

*^  I  carry  all  matters  to  an  extreme  —  so  when 
I  have  any  little  cause  of  vexation,  it  grows  in 
five  minutes  into  a  theme  for  Sophocles.  Then, 
and  in  that  temper,  if  I  write  to  any  friend,  I 
have  so  litde  self-possession,  that  I  give  him  time 
for  grieving  at  the  very  time,  peraaps,  when  I 
am  laughing  at  a  pun." 

"  We  are  still  here  enveloped  in  clouds.  I 
lay  awake  last  night  listening  to  the  rain,  with  a 
sense  of  being  drowned  and  rotted  like  a  gnun 
of  wheat" 

AlMhe  above  passages  were  written  lone 
before  the  appearance  of  the  acknowledged 
symptoms  of  consumption,  and  to  us  they  seem 
to  have  shown  forth  the  end  as  infallibly  as 
did  the  nerveless  clasp  of  the  hand  from  which 
Coleridge  predicted  the  early  death  of  Keats, 
at  an  equal  diatanee  of  time  from  its  occur- 
rence. 

To  theorize  justly  upon  character  is  the 
more  difficult  for  the  extreme  ease  with  which 
mere  plausibilities  may  be  put  forth  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  common  difficulty  b  greatly  in- 
creased, in  the  present  case,  by  the  necessity 
of  constantly  distinguishing  between  ^signs  of 
character  and  the  products  of  a  very  peculiar 
physical  temperament,  always  subject  to  the 
infiuence  of  a  malady  which,  in  its  earliest 
stages,  is  frequently  so  subtle  as  to  defy  detec- 
tion, and  to  cause  its  identification  for  a  long 
period,  with  the  constitution  that  it  is  destroy- 
ing. The  case  beoomes  still  further  complicat- 
ed, when  we  take  into  account  the  periods  of 
prostration  and  lethargy,  which  are  the  reaction 
that  follows  inevitably  from  the  prodigious  ao- 
tirity  of  poetical  production.  To  give  any- 
thing like  a  systematic  view  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  Keats,  is  therefore  more  than 
we  dare  to  undertake ;  all  we  can  attempt  is, 
to  select  the  salient  points  of  the  work  before 
us,  and  to  present  them  to  our  readers  in  such 
juxtaposition  and  contrast  as  may  seem  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  elimination  of  their  sig- 
nificance, y 

A  contemporary  journal  of  respectable  au- 
thority, pronounces  the  writings  of  Keats  to 
be  distinguishsd  by  two  of  the  Miltonic  char- 
scteristics  of  poetry,  sensuousness  and  passion, 
and  to  be  wanting  in  the  third,  simplicity.    AVe 


do  not  think  that  Keats'  verses  are  character- 
ized remarkably  by  either  of  these  qualities,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Milton  understood  them, 
when  he  proclaimed  his  '  fiimous  rule.  That 
Keats'  poems,  if  we  except  certain  parts  of  the 
fragment  of  Hyperion,  want  simplicity,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  proof  or  illustration.  His 
verses  constitute  a  region  of  eye-wearying 
splendor,  from  which  all  who  can  duly  appre- 
ciate them,  must  feel  glad  to  escape,  after  the 
astonishment  and  rapture  caused  by  a  short 
sojourn  among  them.  As  for  sensuousness, 
it  is  bA  excellence  which  cannot  thrive  in  the 
presence  of  sensuality ;  and  it  is  by  sensuality, 
in  the  broader,  and  not  in  the  vulgar  and  de- 
grading sense  of  the  term,  that  Keats*  poems 
are  most  obviously  characterized.  This  charge, 
for  such  we  admit  that  it  is,  must  be  substanti- 
ated ;  and  to  this  object  we  devote  our  second 
batch  of  extracts.  They  will  be,  not  from 
Keats'  poems,  but  from  his  letters;  since 
the  shortest  way  of  establishing  the  general 
prevalence  of  a  quality  in  a  man's  writings,  is 
to  show  it  to  have  been  constantly  present  in 
his  personal  character. 

The  first  quotation  we  make  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  contains  Keats'  explicit  testi- 
mony against  himself,  with  regard  to  the  qual- 
ity in  point.  Notwithstanding  the  young  poet's 
unusual  honesty  of  character,  he  would  prob- 
ablv  not  have  made  the  following  confession 
and  complaint,  had  he  not  secretly,  thougl\ 
certainly  very  erroneously,  believed  them  to 
be  a  revelation  of  traits  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  Shakespeare. 

"  As  to  the  poetical  character  itself  (I  mean 
that  sort  of  which,  if  I  am  anything,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, that  sort,  distinmiished  from  the  Words- 
worthian,  or  egotistical  sublime,  which  is  a  thing 
per  sey  and  stands  alone),  it  is  not  itself—it  has 
no  self— it  is  everything  and  nothing.  It  has  no 
character ;  it  enjoys  light  and  shade ;  it  lives  in 
a  gusto,  be  it  foul  or  fair,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  mean  or  elevated.  It  has  as  much  delight 
m  conceiving  an  lago  as  an  Imogene.  What 
shocks  the  virtuous  philosopher  delights  the 
cameleon  poet  }t  does  no  hiarm  from  >ts  relish 
of  the  dark  side  of  things,  any  more  than  hoax 
its  taste  of  the  bright  one,  because  they  both  end 
in  speculation.  A  poet  is  the  most  unpoetical  of 
anything  in  existence,  because  he  has  no  identity ; 
he  is  continually  in  for  and  filling  some  other 
body.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  sea,  and  men  and 
women,  who  are  creatures  of  an  impulse,  are 
poetical,  and  have  about  them  an  uncbangeable 
attribute ;  the  poet  has  none,  no  identity ;  he  is 
certainly  the  most  unpoetical  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures. If,  then,  he  has  no  self ;  and  if  I  am  a 
poet,  where  is  the  wonder  that  I  should  say,  I 
would  write  no  more  ?  Might  I  not  at  that  very 
instant  have  been  cogitating  on  the  characters  of 
Saturn  and  Ops  ?  It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  con- 
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fess ;  but  it  is  a  very  &ct,  that  not  one  word  I 
ever  utter  can  be  taken  for  granted  as  an  opinion 
growing  out  of  mj  identicia  nature.  How  can 
It,  when  I  have  no  nature  ?  When  I  am  in  a 
room  with  people,  if  I  am  frefe  from  speculating 
on  creations  of  mv  own  brain,  then,  not  myself 
goes  home  to  myself;  but  the  identity  of  every 
one  in  the  room  begins  to  press  upon  me,  so  that 
I  am  in  a  very  little  time  annihilated ;  not  onl^ 
amons  men,  but  in  a  nursery  of  children  it 
would  be  the  same.  I  know  not  whether  I 
make  myself  wholly  understood ;  I  hope  enough 
to  make  you  see  that  no  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  on  what  I  said  that  day." 

Now  this  want  of  identity,  as  Keats  calls 
it,  has  been  more  or  less  the  characteristio  of 
artists  of  all  kinds,  who  have  been  endowed 
only  with  the  first,  or  sensual  degree  of  genius. 
In  Keats,  the  preponderence  of  this  nature 
was,  howevejr,  overwhelming,  especially  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  career.  A  great  revolu- 
tion must  have  occurred  in  his  views,  if  not  in 
his  character,  had  he  lived  a  year  or  two  longer 
than  he  did ;  but,  as  it  happened,  it  was  im- 
possible that  his  poetry,  as  a  general  thing, 
should  be  other  than  sensual  or  literal,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  opposed  in  quality  to  the  sensu- 
ous or  interpretative.  We  hold  it  to  be  out  of 
the  question,  that  Keats,  with  such  a  physical 
organization  as  his,  could  have  ever  entirely 
escaped  from  the  preponderance  of  sense  in  his 
character  and  writings;  but  a  year  or  two 
more  of  reflection  and  emotion  must  have  led 
him  to  the  determinate  and  deliberate  adoption 
of  a  creed  of  some  sort  or  other,  if  it  had  oeen 
no  other  than  the  wretched  one,  that  all  creeds 
are  worthless ;  and  this  would*  have  been  an 
immense  accession  to  his  mental  power.  A 
man  without  a  belief  is  like  a  man  without  a 
back-bone.  Keats  made  the  very  common 
mistake  of  preferring  the  true  to  the  good ; 
for  his  rejection  of  all  opinions  was  nothing 
more  than  his  refusal  to  accept  of  any  but  such 
as  seemed  demonstrably  true.  Had  he  lived 
to  think  and  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did ; 
had  his  thoughts  and  feelings  been  more  ordi- 
narily occupied  than  ihey  were,  about  the  in- 
terests and  mysteries  of  the  immortal  spirit, 
despair  must  have  chiused  him  from  the  regions 
of  indifference;  Groodness  would  probably 
have  asserted  her  authority  over  formal  Truth, 
to  which  she  is  the  only  guide ;  and,  finally, 
commanded  by  her,  he  would  have  chosen 
some  star  to  steer  by,  although  compelled  to  do 
so  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  was,  at  best, 
but  an  approximation  to  the,  perhaps,  undis- 
covernble  pole  of  absolute  verity. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  one  in  which 
mere  onesided ness  of  vision  and  defect  of 
human  love  demand  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  ordinary  universality  of  mind  and  eleva- 


tioa^of  feeling.    The  letter  is  to  bis  brother  in 
America,  who  had  recently  been  married : — 

'*  Notwithstandii^  your  happiness  and  your 
recommendations,  I  hope  I  shall  never  nuury; 
though  the  most  beaudful  creature  were  waiting 
for  me  at  the  end  of  a  journey  or  a  walk,  though 
the  carpet  were  made  of  silk,  and  the  curtain  of 
the  morning  clouds,  the  chairs  and  so&s  stuffed 
with  cygnet's  down,  the  food  manna,  the  wine 
beyond  cha^if  the  window  opening  on  Win- 
dermere, I  should  not  feel,  or  rather  my  happi- 
ness should  not  be  so  fine ;  and  my  solitude  is 
sublime.  Then,  instead  of  what  I  have  described, 
there  is  a  sublimity  to  welcome  me  home,  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  is  my  wife,  and  the  stars 
through  my  window  pan«s  are  my  children. 
The  mightv  abstract  idea  of  beauty  in  all  things 
I  have,  stifles  the  more  divided  and  minute  do- 
mestic happiness.  An  amiable  wife  and  sweet 
children,  1  contemplate  as  parts  of  that  beauty, 
but  I  must  have  a  thousand  of  those  beautiful 
particles  to  fill  up  my  heart.  I  feel  more  and 
more  every  day,  as  my  imagination  strengthens, 
that  I  do  not  hve  in  tliis  worid  alone,  but  in  a 
thousand  worids.  No  sooner  am  I  alone,  than 
the  shapes  of  Ethic  greatness  are  stationed 
around  me,  and  serve  my  spirit  the  oflice  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  king's  oodyguard  *  Then 
tragedy,  with  sceptred  pall,  comes  sweeping 
by."  According  to  my  state  of  mind,  I  am  with 
Achilles  shouting  in  the  trenches,  or  irith  Theo- 
critus in  the  vales  of  Sicily,  or  throw  my  whole 
being  into  Teiolus,  and  repeating  those  fines,  ^  I 
wander  like  a  lost  soul  along  the  Stygian  bank, 
staying  for  waflage.'  I  melt  into  the  air  with  a 
voluptuousness  so  delicate  that  I  am  content  to 
be  alone.  Those  things,  combined  with  the  opin- 
ion I  have  formed  of  the  quality  of  women,  who 
appear  to  me  as  children,  to  whom  I  would 
raUier  give  a  sugar-plum  than  my  time,  form  a 
barrier  against  matrimony  which  1  rejoice  in." 

Let  our  readers  judge  whether  this  letter  in' 
dicates  a  mind  above  or  below  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  relationships.  The  most  excellent 
notion  that  Keats  can  form  to  himself  of  a 
wife,  is  *'  a  beautiful  creature,"  wbo  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  more  tempting  to  sense  by 
silken  carpets,  feather-stuffed  sofas.  Burgundy, 
and  a  lod^ng  at  Ambleside.  With  such  views, 
the  young  poet  did  very  well  to  remain  con- 
tented with  the  roaring  of  the  wind  for  his 
wife;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  held  up 
his  power  of  being  so  ea^ly  mtisfied,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  beyond  those  who,  while 
they  are  awake  to  all  the  wonder  and  beauty 
of  material  nature,  are  cognizant  likewise  of 
the  deeper  and  more  religious  worth  of  human- 
ity, ana  alive  to  the  "ever  new  delight" 
which  arises  out  of  woman's  hannonudng  con- 
trasts with  man,  and  out  of  her  delicate  and 
love-producing  subordination  to  him. 

A  short  period  before  his  death,  Keats  fell 
violently  in  love.  In  his  letters  we  have  a  few 
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vivid  glimpses  of  the  vomig  ladj.  Here  are 
two  which  show  that  the  lover  was  faithful  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  his  ideal,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  "  fancy  free." 

^  She  is  not  a  Cleopatra,  but  at  least  a  Char- 
miaa ;  she  has  a  lich  eastern  look,  she  has  fine 
eyes  and  manners ;  when  she  conies  into  the 
room  she  makes  the  same  impression  as  the 
beauty  of  a  leopardess ;  she  is  too  fine  and  con- 
scions'  of  herself  to  repulse  an^  man  that  may 
address  her,  from  habit  she  thinks  that  nothing 
particular :  I  always  find  myself  more  at  ease 
with  such  a  woman.** 

**  She  is  a  fine  thing,  speaking  in  a  worldly 
way,  for  there  are  two  distinct  tempers  of  mind 
in  which  we  judge  of  things — the  worldly, 
theatrical,  and  pantom]mical,and  the  unearthly, 
spiritual,  and  ethereaL  In  the  former,  Bona- 
parte, Lord  Byron,  and  the  Charmian,  hold  the 
first  place  in  our  minds.  In  the  latter,  John 
Howard,  Bishop  Hooker,  rocking  his  child's 
cradle,  and  yon,  my  dear  sister,  are  the  con- 
qnering  feeungs.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
love  the  rich  talk  of  a  Charmian ;  as  an  eternal 
bein^,  I  love  thought  of  you.  I  should  like  her 
to  nun  me,  and  I  should  like  you  to  save  me." 

This  last  sentence,  thoagh  it  sounds  veiy 
like  nonsense,  ik,  nevertheless,  an  important 
(me. '  It  is  obvioos  that  when  Keats  wrote  it, 
the  first  alternative  would  have  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  the  seoond.  Indeed,  his  subsequent 
story  shows  beyond  doubt  that  "  the  wondly, 
thei^cal,  and  pantomimical,"  vastly  out* 
weighed,  in  the  poet's  practical  estimation,  the 
"unearthly,  spuitual,  and  etiiereal."  This 
"  Charmian,''  whatever  the  fair  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  of  which  she  may  have  been 
pofloooood,  soon  engrossed  the  whole  of  Keats' 
being,  simply  by  the  peculiar  character  of  her 
personal  attractions. 

Mr.  Milnes  has  perceived  the  liability  of 
Keats'  nature  to  the  charge  we  are  now  makmg 
against  it,  and  he  deiends  him  upon  the 
inea  of  youth,  and  an  ardent  temperament. 
Could  we  have  convinced  ourselves  of  the 
validity  of  this  plea,  our  readers  should  have ' 
heard  nothing  of  the  present  complaint;  but 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  quality  under  dis- 
cussion was  vitally  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
Keats;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  not  only  affected 
his  life  and  writings,  but  entered  into  his  ideal 
of  what  was  denrable.  A  man  is  to  be  judged 
not  so  much  by  what  he  outwardly  is,  as  by 
what  he  wishes  to  become.  Let  Keats  be 
judged  out  of  his  own  mouth :  **  I  have  been 
hoverii^  for  some  time  between  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love  for  philoso- 
phy. Were  I  caLcvlated  for  the  former  I 
should  he  glad;  but,  as  I  am  not  (his  health 
was  then  breaking  down)  I  shall  turn  all  my 
soul  to  the  latter. 
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Mr.  Mibes  tells  us  that — 

^  Keats^  health  does  not  seem  to  have  pi^ 
vented  him  from  indul^ng  somewhat  in  that 
dissipation  which  b  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
young  energies  of  ardent  temperaments,  uncon- 
scious of  how  scanty  a  portion  of  vital  strength 
had  been  allotted  to  him ;  buta  strictiy  regulated 
and  abstinent  life  would  have  appeared  to  him 
pedantic  and  sentimental.  He  aid  not,  how- 
ever, to  any  serious  extent,  allow  wine  to  usurp 
on  his  intellect,  or  games  of  chance  to  impair  his 
means,  for  in  his  letters  to  his  brothers  he  speaks 
of  having  drunk  too  much  as  of  a  piece  of  rar« 
joviality,**  &c. 

We  repeat,  that  we  do  not  believe  Keats' 
dissipation,  such  as  it  was,  to  have  been  the 
spontaneous  outbreak  of  the  *'  young  energies 
of  an  ardent  temperament."  To  us,  Keats 
seems  to  have  pursued  the  pleasures  and 
temptations  of  sense,  rather  than  to  have  been 
pursued  by  them. .  We  often  find  him  feasting 
coolly  over  the  imagination  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment. *'  Talking  of  pleasure,  this  moment  I 
was  writing  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
holding  to  my  mouth  a  nectarine.  Good  God ! 
how  fine  I  it  went  down  soft,  pulpy,  slushy, 
oozy, — all  itsdelicious  embonpoint  melted  down 
my  throat  like  a  large  beautified  strawberry." 
He  sometimes  aspires  to  be  thought  a  tippler, 
gamester,  &c.,  but  it  is  with  the  air  of  an  un- 
ripe boy,  awkwardly  feigning  the  irregularities 
of  a  man. 

We  have  not  noticed  one-fourth  of  the  pas- 
sages which  we  had  marked  for  quotation,  as 
corroborating  our  views  upon  this  point ;  but 
one  proof  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  and  we  are 
glad  to  turn  from  this  part  of  our  task  to  the 
more  agreeable  duty  of  showing  the  truth  of 
our  assertion  that  the  mind  of  Keats,  before  its 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  was  upon  the  eve 
of  a  great  intellectual  and  moral  alteration. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our*  present 
purpose  is  to  examine  the  character  of  Keats, 
solely  in  order  to  the  illustration  of  his  poetry, 
and  of  the  species  of  poetry  to  which  it  be- 
longs.    Otherwise  we  should  have  gone  more 
frdly  into  the  circumstances  whereby  the  moral 
agency  of  young  Keats  is  partly  unburdened 
of  the  responsibility  of  much  temporarHy  de- 
fective feeling,  and  erroneous  thought.    As  it 
is,  we  can  only  take  a  hasty  glance  at  two  or 
three  of  those  circumstances.     *'  His  mother, 
a  lively  and  intelligent  woman,  was  supposed 
to  have  prematurely  hastened  the  bmh  of 
John  hyher  passitmate  love  of  amusement, 
though  his  constitution  at  first  gave  no  signs 
of  the  peculiar  debility  of  a  seventh  month's 
child,**    Keats  was,  moreover,  unfortunate, 
we  venture  to  think,  in  some  of  the  friends, 
who  by  their  powers  and  their  reputations 
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were  calculated  to  exert  the  greatest  influence 
upon  him,  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of 
his  life.  Extremely  clever,  '*  self-educated '' 
men  are  not  often  otherwise  than  Tery  ill  adapt- 
ed to  form  the  standard  of  moral  taste  in  a 
young  man,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  by  antagonism. 
We  fancy  that  we  hear  the  voice  of  some  of 
Keats'  distinguished  preceptors,  in  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following,  "  Failmgs  I  am  always 
rather  rejoiced  to  find  in  a  man  than  sorry  for  it, 
they  bring  as  to  a  level.''  John  Keats  was, 
however,  so  vastly  superior  to  even  the  most 
gifted  of  his  really  intimate  friends,  that  their 
influence,  as  far  as  it  was  undesirable,  could 
not  have  endured.  It  was,  in  fact,  rapidly 
waning,  when  ho  was  removed  from  its  sphere 
by  his  visit  to  Italy.  Here  are  a  few  glimpses 
of  an  emphatically  transitional  state :  — 

"  I  have,  of  late,  been  moulting,  not  for  fresh 
feathers  and  wings;  they  are  gone;  and  in 
their  stead  I  hope  to  have  a  pair  of  sublunary 
legs.  I  have  altered  not  from  a  chrysalis  into  a 
a  butterfly,  but  the  contrary." 

**  The  most  unhappv  hours  in  our  lives  are 
those  in  which  we  recollect  times  passed  to  our 
own  blushing.  If  we  are  immortal,  that  must 
be  the  hell.  If  I  must  be  immortal,  I  hope  it 
will  be  after  taking  a  little  of  *  that  watery  lab- 
yrinth,' in  order  to  forget  some  of  my  school- 
boy days,  and  others  since  then." 

**  A  year  ago  I  could  not  understand  in  the 
slightest  degree  Raphaers  cartoons ;  now  I  be- 
gin to  read  them  a  little." 

*'  From  the  time  you  left  us  our  friends  say  I 
have  altered  so  completely  I  am  not  like  the 
same  person.  «  •  «  Some  think 
I  have  lost  that  poetic  fire  and  ardor  thev  sa^  I 
once  had ;  the  uct  is,  I  perhaps  have,  but  in- 
stead of  that  I  hope  I  shall  suostitute  a  more 
thoughtful  and  quiet  power.  I  am  more  con- 
tented to  read  and  think,  but  am  seldom  haunt- 
ed with  ambitious  thoughts.  I  am  scarcely  con- 
tented to  write  the  l^st  verses  for  the  fever 
they  leave  behind.  I  want  to  compose  this  with- 
,out  fever:  I  hope  I  shaU  one  day." 

The  following  sentences  are  addressed  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  J.  K.  Beynolds :  — 

>^One  of  the  first  pleasures  I  look  to  is  your 
happv  marriage — ^the  more  so  since  I  have  felt 
•the  pLsasure  of  loving  a  sister-in-law.  I  did  not 
thinV^t  poamble  to  become  so  much  attached  in 
so  short  a  time ;  things  like  thestf  and  they  are 
realy  have  jmade  me  resolve  to  have  a  care  of 
my  health.  •  •  •  u^ 

can  see  honibly  clear,  in  the  works  of  sui^h  a 
man  (Bumi^,  ius  whole  life,  as  if  we  were  God*s 
spies.  #  •  •  What  were 

his  addresses  tp.  Je|ui,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  I  slipnld  ^not  spe^  to  you — yet  why  not  ? 
You  are  not  in  the  same  case — ^you  are  in  the 
.right  path,  and  you  siiaU  not  be  deceived.  I 
have  spoken  to  yon  against  nmrriac^e,  but  it  was 
.generaL    Tlie  prospect  to  me,  in  those  matters, 


has  been  so  blank  tiiat  I  have  not  been  unwil- 
ling to  die." 

These  words,  it  is  true,  were  written  before 
the  "  Charmian "  fever  overtook  him,  but 
they  are  enough  to  show  that  it  must  have 
been  a  fever  only,  and  not  the  final  decision 
and  devotion  of  his  being.  The  next  quota- 
tion we  make  is  very  curious, — 

^*  I  said  if  there  were  three  things  superior  in 
the  modern  world  they  were  *■  The  Excursion,' 
^  Haydon*s  Pictures,'  and  *  Hazlitt's  Depth  of 
Taste.'  Not  thus  speaking  with  any  poor  vanitr 
that  works  of  genius  were  the  first  things  in  this 
world.  No  1  for  that  sort  of  probity  and  disinter- 
estedness that  such  men  as  bailey  possess,  does 
hold  and  grasp  the  tip-top  of  any  spiritual  hon- 
ors that  can  be  paid  to  anything  in  this  worid ; 
and,  moreover,  having  this  feeling  at  this  pres- 
ent come  over  me  in  its  full  force,  I  sat  down  to 
write  to  you  with  a  gra*^  lul  heart  in  that  I  had 
not  a  brother  who  did  7t  feel  and  credit  me 
for  a  deeper  feeling  an  devotion  for  his  up- 
rishtness  than  for  any  n.^;'k  of  genius  however 
splendid." 

This  is  a  peculiarly  uncomfortable  passage. 
It  is  the  phrase  of  a  man  who  has  abandoned  a 
lower  order  of  thought  and  Feeling  without 
having  attained  anything  more  than  a  foretaste 
of  the  higher  order  for  which  the  sacrifice  has 
been  made.  ''  The  Excursion  "  looks  as  if  it 
did  not  well  know  what  to  do  in  the  novel  so- 
ciety of  **Haydon*s  Pictures"  and  "  Ha& 
litt's  Depth  of  Taste,"  and  the  morality  of 
the  passage  is  uneasily  arrayed  in  the  self- 
conscious  and  somewhat  melo^lramatic  sublim- 
ity of  the  wording ;  such  phrases  as,  '*  Does 
hold  and  graip  the  tip-top  of  any  spiritual 
honors,"  and  "  in  that  I  had  not  a  brother," 
&c.,  bemg  assuredly  very  unusual  modes  of 
language  when  employed  in  the  enunciation  of 
the  ordinary  truth, — ^that  an  honest  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God. 

The  next,  and  the  longest  quotation  we 
shall  make,  is  valuable  on  its  own  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  transitional  and  improving  condition  of 
Keats'  mind.  In  it  Keats  falls  into  the  vul- 
gar impiety  of  juxta-posing  our  Saviour  and 
Socrates,  but  we  fancy  that  there  is  also  in  it 
an  earnestness  of  heart,  an  inquisitiveness  of 
intellect,  and  a  deep  thirst  for,  and  even  fore- 
taste  of,  a  higher  region  of  existence  than  had 
as  yet  been  attained  by  the  writer;  all  of 
which,  working  together,  must  ere  long  have 
awakened  him  to  a  perception  of  the  weakness 
of  much  that  he  was  mistaking  for  strength, 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  ruinous  fiilsehood  and 
real  narrow-mindedness  of  views  which  he  had 
as  yet  maintained  with  a  complacent  faith  in 
the  liberality  they  conferred  upon  their  hold- 
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era,  and  to  a  conyiction  of  the  neoesaitj 
of  meekly  submitting  all  his  faculties  to  an 
external  oraole,  if  it  were  only  in  order  to 
their  complete  ardstical  cultivation. 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  a  note  from 
Haslam,  in  which  he  writes  that  he  expects  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  I  shall  go  to  town  to- 
morrow to  see  him.  This  is  the  world — thns  we 
caimot  expect  to  give  away  many  hours  to  pleas- 
ure ;  circumstances  are  like  clouds,  continually 
^therin^  and  bursting,  while  we  are  laughine. 
The  seed  of  trouble  is  put  into  the  wide  arable 
land  of  events;  while  we  are  laughing  at 
sprouts,  it  grows,  and  suddenly  bears  a  poision- 
ous  fruit  which  we  must  pluck.  Even  so  we 
have  leisure  to  reason  on  the  misfortunes  of  our 
friends ;  our  own  touch  us  too  nearly  for  words. 
Very  few  men  have  ever  arrived  at  a  complete 
disinterestedness  of  mind — ^very  few  have  been 
interested  by  a  pure  desire  of  the  benefit  of 
others.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  benefactors 
of  humanity  some  meretricious  motive  has  sul- 
lied their  greatness,  some  melo-dramatic  scenery 
has  fascinated  them.  From  the  manner  in  which 
I  feel  Haslam's  misfortune  I  perceive  how  far 
I  am  from  any  humble  standard  of  disinter- 
estedness ;  yet  this  feeling  ought  to  be  carried 
to  its  highest  pitch,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  its  ever 
injuring  society.  In  wild  nature  the  hawk 
would  lose  his  breakfast  of  robins,  and  the  robin 
his  of  worms ;  the  lion  must  starve  as  well  as 
the  swallow.  The  greater  part  of  men  make 
their  way  with  ihe  same  instinctiveness,  the 
same  un wandering  eye  firom  their  purposes,  the 
same  animal  eagerness  as  the  hawk ;  the  hawk 
wants  a  mate,  so  does  man :  look  at  them  both, 
they  set  about  it  and  procure  one  in  the  same 
manner ;  they  want  both  a  nest — ^they  both  set 
about  one  in  the  same  manner.  The  noble  ani- 
mal man  for  his  amusement  smol^es  a  pipe,  the 
hawk  balances  about  the  clouds;  that  is  the 
only  difference  of  their  leisures.  This  it  is  that 
vaaxeB  the  amusement  of  life  to  a  speculative 
mind.  I  go  among  the  fields  and  cateh  a 
glimpse  of  a  stoat  or  a  field-mouse  peeping- out 
of  the  withered  grass ;  the  creature  hatn  a  pur- 
pose, and  his  eyes  are  bright  with  it.  I  go 
amonsst  the  buildings  of  a  city,  I  see  a  man 
hurrying  along — to  what  ?  the  creature  hath  a 
purpose,  and  his  eves  are  bright  with  it  But 
then,  as  Wordsworth  says,  ^  we  have  all  a  hu- 
man heart'  There  is  an  electric  fire  in  human 
nature  tending  to  purify,  so  that  among  these 
human  creatures  there  is  continually  some  birth 
of  heroism.  The  pity  is  that  we  must  wonder 
at  it  as  we  should  at  finding  a  pearl  in  rubbish. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  people  never 
heard  of  have  had  hearts  completely  disinterest- 
ed. I  can  remember  but  two:  Socrates  and 
Jesus.  Their  histories  evince  it.  What  I  heard 
Taylor  observe  with  respect  to  Socrates  may  be 
said  of  Jesus — ^That  though  he  transmitted  no 
writing  of  his  own  to  posterity,  we  have  his 
mind  and  his  sayings  and  hb  greatness  handed 
to  us  by  oUiers.  Even  here,  though  I  am  fiur- 
fluing  the  same  instinctiye  course  as  the  veriest 


animal  you  can  think  of,  I  am,  however,  youn^, 
and.  writing  at  random ;  straining  after  parti- 
cles of  light  in  the  midst  of  a  great  darkness, 
without  knowing  the  bearing  of  any  one  asser- 
tion, of  any  one  opinion.  Yet  in  this  may  I  not 
be  free  from  sin,  may  there  not  be  superior  be- 
ings amused  with  any  graceful,  thougn  instinc- 
tive attitude  my  mind  may  fall  into,  as  I  am  en- 
tertiuned  with  the  alertness  of  the  stoat  or  the 
dexterity  of  the  deer?  Though  a  quarrel  in 
the  streets  is  a  thing  to  be  hated,  the  energies 
displayed  in  it  are  fine;  the  commonest  man 
shows  a  grace  in  his  quarrel.  By  a  superior  be- 
ing our  reasonings  may  take  the  same  tone ; 
though  erroneous,  they  may  be  fine.  This  is 
the  very  thing  in  which  consists  poetry,  and  if 
so,  it  is  not  so  fine  a  thin^  as  philosophy,  for  the 
same  reason  as  an  eagle  is  not  so  fine  a  thincr  as 
truth.  Give  me  this  credit — do  you  not  think  I 
strive  to  know  myself?  Give  me  this  credit, 
and  you  will  not  think  that  on  my  own  account 
I  repeat  the  lines  of  Milton —  ^ 

*IIow  chamung  is  divine  philosophj, 

Nor  harah  nor  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute/ 

"  No,  not  for  myself,  feeling  grateful  as  I  do 
to  have  got  into  a  state  of  mind  to  relish  them 
properly.  Nothing  ever  becomes  real  till  it  is 
experienced ;  even  a  proverb  is  no  proverb  to 
you  till  life  has  illustrated  it  I  am  afraid  that 
your  anxiety  for  me  leads  you  to  fear  the  vio- 
lence of  my  temperament,  continually  smoth- 
ered down ;  for  that  reason  I  did  not  intend  to 
have  sent  you  the  following  sonnet,  but  look 
over  the  two  last  pages,  and  see  if  I  have  not 
that  in  me  which  will  bear  the  buffets  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  the  best  comment  on  my  son- 
net ;  it  will  show  you  that  it  was  written  with 
no  agony,  but  that  of  ignorance ;  with  no  thirst, 
but  that  of  knowletlge  when  pushed  to  the 
point;  though  Uie  first  steps  to  it  were  through 
my  human  passions,  they  went  away,  and  I 
wrote  with  my  mind,  ana,  perhaps,  I  may  con- 
fess, a  litde  bit  of  my  heart 

"  WHj  did  I  laugh  to-night  ?  no  voice  will  tell. 
No  goid,  no  demon  of  severe  response, 
Deigns  to  reply  from  heaven  or  from  hell : 
Then  to  my  human  heart  I  turn  at  once— 
Heart!  thou  and  I  are  here,  sad  and  alone ; 
I  say,  wherefore  did  I  laugh  ?  —  Oh !  mortal  pain ! 
Oh !  darkness  !  darkness,  ever  must  I  moan 
To  question  heaven  and  hell  and  heart  in  vain  — 
Why  did  I  laugh  ?    I  know  this  being's  lease 
Hy  fancy  to  ita  utmost  blisses  spreads, 
Yet  could  I  on  this  very  midnight  cease. 
And  the  world's  gaudy  ensigns  see  in  shreds ; 
Verse,  fame,  and  beauty,  are  intense  indeed. 
But  death  intenser,  death  is  life's  high  meed. 

"  I  went  to  bed  and  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
sleep.** 

The  above  sonnet  is  remarkably  fine  and  of 
extreme  interest.  ''The  cloudy  porch  that 
opens  on  the  sun"  of  Christianity  is  often 
made  up  of  snch  misgivings  as  are  therein  ex- 
pressed. The  entire  passage  is  valuable, 
moreover,  as  an  illustration  of  the  laborious  in- 
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trospection  which  must  have  been  constantly 
exercised  by  the  mind  of  Keats.  This  intro- 
spection or  self-consciousness  is  a  very  impor- 
tant element  of  the  discipline  which  every 
great  artist  has  probably  at  some  time  or  other 
undergone,  and  it  is  a  feature  which  deserves 
attentive  consideration  here,  inasmuch  as  with 
the  peculiar  order  of  poets  to  which  Keats 
must  be  said  to  have  belonged,  at  least  up  to 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  "  Hyperion," 
such  self-consciousness  becomes  an  integral  pro- 
portion of  the  effect,  instead  of  remaining  in 
the  background  as  a  subordinated  mean  of  ob- 
taining it.  Gonceming  the  characteristic  of 
Keats  poetry,  we  shall  presently  speak  more 
at  largo.  As  a  trait  of  the  young  poet's  per- 
sonal character,  this  habitual  self-contempla- 
tion accounts  for  the  apparent  want  of  heart 
which  sometimes  repels  us  in  his  letters,  and 
which  seems  to  have  rendered  precarious  such 
of  hid  friendships  as  were  not  founded  upon 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  hero-worship.  Lastly, 
of  this  fragment  of  a  hasty  letter  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  while  for  novelty  of  isolated 
thoughts  and  picturesqueness  of  expression  it 
has  scarcely  an  equal  among  the  brilliant  and 
laborious  products  of  the  modem  negative  and 
transcendental  Socinian  school,  it  is  also  dis- 
tinguished from  these  products  bv  a  degree  of 
consecutiveness  and  integrity  which,  two  or 
three  years  later,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  philosophy  wherewith  those 
qualities  are  here  associated. 

"His  life  is  in  his  writings,  and  his  poems 
are  his  works  indeed,''  says  Mr.  Milnes  of  the 
poet ;  and  with  especial  truth,  of  Keats.  The 
external  events  of  his  history  were  not  remark- 
able, and  may  be  given  in  few  words.  His 
father  was  a  person  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, **the  proprietor  of  large  livery  stables  on 
the  Pavement  in  Moorfields.  '  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings ;  he  had  two 
brothers  and  a  sister.  The  three  brothers  seem, 
in  their  boyhood,  which  was  spent  at  a  good 
second  class  school,  to  have  been  chiefly  notable 
for  their  attachment  to  pugilistic  amusements. 
John's  "indifference  to  be  thought  well  of  as  a 
good  boy,"  was  as  remarkable  as  his  facility  in 
getting  through  the  daily  tasks  of  the  school, 
which  never  seemed  to  occupy  his  attention, 
but  in  which  he  was  never  behind  the  others. 
His  skill  in  all  manlv  exercises,  and  the  per- 
fect generositv  of  hb  dbposition,  made  him  ex- 
tremely popular.  After  remaining  some  time 
at  school,  nis  intellectual  ambition  suddenly 
developed  itself;  he  determined  to  carry  off 
all  the  first  prizes  in  literature,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  left  school,  however,  with  "little 
Latin  and  less  Greek."  The  twelve  books  of 
the  ^neid  seem  to  have  constituted  the  bulk 


of  his  Latin  reading.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  Mythology,  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  such  abundant  use,  was  derived  chiefly 
from  "  Lempriere's  Dictionary."  His  parentB 
both  died  while  he  was  young,  and  his  snare  of 
the  property  left  by  them  amounted  to  two  thoo- 
sand  pounds ;  enough  to  have  kept  anv  one  but 
a  poet  out  of  pressing  pecuniary  diflSculty  for 
some  time ;  but  we  hear  of  Keats  being  obliged 
to  borrow  money  soon  after  he  had  atfcaiDed 
his  majority. 

On  leaving  school,  John,  without  having 
his  wishes  consulted,  was  apprenticed  by  h» 
guardian  to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton,  where 
Mr.  Gowden  Clark  became  his  neighbor  and 
friend.  Mr.  Clark  introduced  him  to  the  poet 
Spenser,  whose  writings  at  once  exerted  the 
most  powerful,  and  as  the  readers  of  Keats 
know,  the  most  lasting  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  embryo  poet.  Chaucer  was  his  next  pas- 
sion, and  for  a  short  period  he  seems  to  have 
been  pleased  with  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron. 
In  1817,  Keats,  being  just  then  come  of  age, 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  ex- 
nibited  much  of  unmistakable  promise  and 
some  performance.  His  most  palpable  acquisi- 
tion in  consequence  of  this  publication  was  the 
acquaintance  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Hay- 
don,  Godwin,  Bazil  Montague,  Hazlitt,  and 
some  others  of  distinguished  literary  standing. 
This  first  volume  attracted  little,  or  no  atten- 
tion from  the  Keviewers.  The  nature  of  the 
reception  of  his  second  publication,  "  Endy- 
mion,"  is  well  known,  although,  happily  for 
the  credit  of  poets,  it  turns  out  that  the  read- 
ing public  has  been  grossly  mistaken  in  the 
effect  which,  somehow  or  other,  has  been 
stupidly  supposed  to  have  been  produced  upon 
Keats  Dv  that  reception.  John  Keats  died  of 
inevitable  consumption ;  and  the  book  befiire 
us  proves  past  doubt  that  Blackwood  and  the 
Quarterly  Review  have  not  the  dishonor  of 
having  hastened  the  poet's  death  by  one  dav. 
Visits  to  Scotland,  Devonshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  were  made  by  Keats  during  the  yean 
1817  and  1818.  In  1819,  the  great  "  event " 
of  his  life  began  to  transpire ;  we  mean  the 
love  affair,  of  which  something  has  already 
been  said.  Concerning  this  matter  we  have 
very  few  details,  and  from  what  we  can  gather 
it  seems  that  the  emotion  did  not  arrive  at  its 
height  until  Keats  was  removed  from  its  cause, 
by  his  journey  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1820. 
We  quote  the  following  letter,  loss  for  its 
own  deep  and  almost  terribly  painful  interest 
than  because  it  shows  that  ^eats,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  supposed  by  his  writings,  vras 
capable  of  an  intense  passion,  and  that  be 
had,  therefore,  within  him  what  must  subae- 
quently  have  given  his  poetry  a  significanee 


it 
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and  substance  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  tbe 
works  which  he  lived  to  produce  : — 

Naples,  Nov,  1, 1820. 

"  My  dear  Brown,  —  Yesterday  we  were 
let  out  of  quarantine,  during  which  my  health 
suffered  more  from  bad  air  and  the  stifled  cabin 
than  it  had  done  the  whole  voyafe.  The  fresh 
air  revived  me  a  little,  and  I  hope  I  am  well 
enough  this  morning  to  write  you  a  short,  calm 
letter  —  if  that  may  be  called  one  in  which 
I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  what  I  would  fainest 
dwell  upon.  As  I  have  gone  thus  far  into  it,  I 
must  go  on  a  little ;  perhaps  it  may  relieve  the 
load  of  wretchedness  that  presses  upon  me.  The 
persuasion  that  I  shall  see  her  no  more  will  kill 
me.  My  dear  Brown,  I  should  have  had  her 
when  I  was  in  health,  and  I  should  have  re- 
mained welL  I  can  bear  to  die  —  I  cannot  bear 
to  leave  her.  Oh  God !  God  !  Grod !  everything 
I  have  in  my  trunks  that  reminds  me  of  her, 
goes  dirough  me  like  a  spear.  The  silk-lining 
she  put  in  m^  traTellin|;  cap  scalds  my  head. 
My  imagination  is  horribly  vivid  about  her:  I 
see  her  —  I  hear  her.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  of  sufficient  interest  to  divert  me  from  her 
for  a  moment  This  was  the  case  when  I  was  in 
England.  I  cannot  recollect  vrithout  shuddering, 
the  time  that  I  was  a  prisoner  at  Hunt's,  and 
used  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  Hampstead  all 
day.  Then  there  was  a  good  hope  of  seeing  her 
again.  Kow  I  Oh  that  I  could  oe.  buried  near 
where  she  lives  I  I  am  afraid  to  write  to  her — to 
receive  a  letter  from  her ;  to  see  her  hand- writ- 
ing would  break  my  heart  —  even  to  hear  of  her 
anyhow,  to  see  her  name  written,  would  be  more 
than  I  can  bear.  My  dear  Brown,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  where  can  I  look  for  consolation  or  ease  ? 
If  I  had  any  chance  of  recorery,  this  passion 
would  kill  me.  Indeed,  througn  the  whole  of 
my  illness,  both  at  your  house  and  at  Kentbh 
Town,  this  fever  has  never  ceased  wearing  me 
out  When  yon  write,  which  you  will  do  imme- 
diately, write  to  Borne  (paste  restanie,)  if  she  is 

well  and  happy,  put  a  mark  thus  x  ;  if — 
•        «        *         •        •         «         • 

*^  My  dear  Brown,  for  my  sake,  be  her  advo- 
cate forever.  I  cannot  say  a  word  about  Na- 
ples ;  I  do  not  feel  at  all  concerned  in  the  thou- 
sand novelties  around  me ;  I  am  afraid  to  write 
to  her.  I  should  like  her  to  know  that  I  do  not 
forget  her.  Oh !  Brown,  I  have  coals  of  fire 
in  my  breast :  it  surprises  me  that  the  human 
heart  b  capable  of  bearing  and  containing  so 
much  misery.  Was  I  borp  for  this  end  ?  God 
bless  her,  and  her  mother,  and  my  sister,  and 
George  and  his  wife,  and  you,  and  all  I " 

The  closing  scenes  of  Keats'  life  are  given 
in  the  most  vivid  and  heart-rending  manner, 
by  the  letters  of  Keats,  and  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Severn,  the  artist,  who  was  with  him  to  the 
last  hour,  and  who  devoted  hinlself  to  the  dyin? 
poet  in  a  way  that  deserves  the  renown  whica 
Mr.  Milnes'  record  will  confer  upon  him.  But 
upon  these  scenes  we  willingly  drop  the  cur- 
tain, for  the  painfulness  of  them  is  unmixed. 


The  "  Remains,"  which  occupy  the  greater 
pait  of  Mr  Milnes'  second  volume,  are  of 
great  interest,  as  illustrating  the  gromh,  and 
suggesting  the  limits  of  the  poet's  power ;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  little  permanent 
literary  value. 

Altogether  they  will  not  add  to  the  very 
hiffh  reputation  of  Keats.  The  tragedy 
called  '*  Otho  tbe  Great,"  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  productions.  It  contains  ex- 
tremely little  that  is  truly  dramatic ;  and  that 
little  wants  originality,  being  evidently  imitat- 
ed, even  to  the  rhythms  of  tbe  separate  lines, 
from  Shakspeare,  and  more  often  from  that 
bad,  but  very  tempting  model,  Fletcher. 
There  is,  however,  one  passage  that  strikes  us 
as  being  finer,  in  its  peculiar  way,  than  any- 
thing in  the  hitherto  published  writings  of 
Keats.  We  quote  it  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause it  stands  almost  alone,  and  constitutes 
tbe  chief  right  possessed  by  the  tragedy  to 
the  time  and  attention  of  our  readers;  for, 
highly  interesting  as  the  work  must  be  to  ftu- 
dents  of  poetry,  and  of  the  poetical  character, 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
exhibits  a  strange  dearth  even  of  the  author's 
common  excellences. 

The  Prince  Ludolnh,  driven  mad  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  tne  guilt  of  his  bride,  en- 
ters the  banquet-room  in  which  the  bridal  party 
is  assembled : 


LY7D0LPB. 


« 


A  splendid  company.    Raid  beauties  here ; 
I  should  have  OrpDean  lips  and  Plato's  fancy, 
Amphitm's  utterance  toned  with  his  lyre. 
Or  the  deep  key  of  Jove's  sonorous  mouth. 
To  ffive  fit  salutation.    Methought  I  heard. 
As  I  came  in,  some  whispers  —  what  of  that ! 
'Tis  natural  men  should  whisper ;  at  the  kiss 
Of  Psyche  given  by  Love,  there  was  a  buzs 
Among  the  gods !  —  and  silence  as  is  natural. 
These  draperies  are  fine,  and  being  mortal, 
I  should  desire  no  better ;  yet,  in  truth. 
There  must  be  some  superior  costliness, 
Some  wider-domed  high  magnificence  ! 
T'tpottld  have^  tu  a  nwrteU  fmay  not, 
Hanginge  of  neaven's  eloude, purple  android. 
Slung  fiom  the  epheree;  gauzes  of  eilver  mist, 
Looped  up  with  corde  of  twisted  wreathed  light, 
Ana  tasseUed  round  with  weeping  meteors  ! 
These  pendent  lamps  and  chandeliers  are  bright 
As  earthly  fires  from  dull  dross  can  be  cleansed; 
Yet  could  my  eyes  drink  up  inienser  beams 
Undazzled — this  is  darkness  ;  when  I  close 
These  lids,  I  see  far  fiercer  briUiitncies, 
Skies  full  of  splendid  moons,  and  shooting  starSf 
And  spouting  exhalations,  diamond  fires, 
And  panting  fountains  quivering  with  deep  glows. 

Yes  —  this  %s  dark  —  is  it  not  dark  f 

•  ••••• 

There  should  be  three  more  here : 
For  two  of  them,  they  stay  away  perhaps. 
Being  gloomy  minded,  haters  of^  fair  revels  — 
They  know  their  own  thoughts  best.    As  for  the 

third. 
Deep  blue  eyes  —  semi-shaded  in  white  lids, 
Finished  with  lashes  fine  for  more  soft  shade, 
Completed  by  her  twin-arched  ebon  brows ; 
White  temples  of  exactest  elegance, 
Of  even  mould,  felicitous  and  smooth; 
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MUnes^  Idfe  of  Keats. 
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Cheeka  fashioned  tenderly  on  either  tide. 
So  perfect^  eo  divine ^  that  our  poor  eyee 
Are  dazzled  with  the  tweet  proportUming^ 
And  ioonder  that  Hie  eo  —  the  magic  chance  ! 
Her  noatrile  emails  fragrant,  fairy,  delicate, 
'   Her  Upa  —  /  ewear  no  htmum  bonee  e*er  wore 
iio  tithing  a  diaguiaeJ* 

Next  in  consideration  to  "  Otbo  tbe  Great," 
stands  an  attempt  in  tbe  comic  style,  called 
•»Tbe  Cap  and  Bells."  The  bumor  is  of  a 
very  indifferent  vein,  depending  cbiefly  upon 
tbe  introduction  of  dang,  or  extremely  collo- 
quial pbrases,  in  immediate  connection  witb 
more  seriot^  expressions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, frequent  touches  of  charming  poetry.   • 

Of  tbe  two  following  stanzas,  the  first  is  as 
good  an  illustration  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
poem  as  tbe  second  is  of  its  beauties :  — 

** '  Why,  Hum»  you're  getting  quite  poetical ; 
Those  nows  vou  managed  in  a  special  style  ! ' 
'  *  If  erer  you  nave  leisure,  sire,  you  shall 
See  scraps  of  mine  will  make  it  worth  your  while ; 
Tit-bits  for  PhcBbus !  — yes,  vou  well  may  smile.* 
*  Hark  !  hark !  the  bells — a  little  further  yet. 
Good  Hum,  and  let  me  view  this  mighty  coU.' 
Then  the  great  emperor  full  gracefufset 
His  elbow  for  a  prop,  and  snuffed  his  mignonette. 

**  The  mom  is  full  of  holiday ;  loud  bells 
With  rival  clamors  ring  from  every  spire ; 
Cunningly  stationed  music  dies  and  swells 
In  echoing  places,  when  the  winds  respire, 
Light  flags  stream  out  like  gausy  tongues  of  fire ; 
A  metropolitan  murmur,  lifeful,  warm. 
Comes  from  the  northern  suburbs,  rich  attire 
Freckles  with  red  and  gold  the  movinv  swarm; 
While  here  and  there  clear  trumpets  blow  a  keen 
alarm^' 

« 

Of  tbe  lesser  poems,  ''  The  Song  of  Four 
Fairies,"  and  tbe  fragment  called  "  The  Eve 
of  St.  Mark,"  deserve  espocial  attention,  but 
they  are  too  long  to  quote.  We  must  close 
our  extracts  witb  a  grand  and  subtle  sonnet. 

ON  THB  SEA. 

"  It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 
Desolate  shores,  and  with  its  mighty  swell 
Gluts  twice  ten  thousand  caverns,  till  the  spell 

Of  Hecate  leaves  them  their  old  shadowy  sound. 

Often  'tis  in  such  gentle  temper  found. 
That  scarcely  will  the  very  smallest  shell 
Be  moved  for  days  from  where  it  sometime  fell, 

When  last  the  winds  of  heaven  were  unbound. 

Oh,  ye  who  have  your  eyeballs  vexed  and  tired. 
Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  the  sea ; 

Oh,  ye  whose  ears  are  dimmed  with  uproar  rude, 
Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody. 

Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavern's  mouth,  and  brood 

Until  ye  start,  as  if  the  sea-nymphs  quired !  " 

Ere  we  conclude,  we  must  again  entreat 
that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  what  has 
been  put  forth  by  us  concerning  tbe  short- 
comings of  Keats  in  his  character  as  a  poet. 
Were  we  to  speak  at  full  all  the  praise  which 
we  believe  hb  writings  merit,  we  should  satis- 
fy the  blindest  of  bis  admirers ;  but  we  have 
dwelt  rather  upon  the  faults  of  Keats,  be- 
cause while  they  have  been  very  much  less 
generally  perceived  than  bis  excellences,  tbe 


view. 


Mr  Murray  announces  "  A  ESstoiy  of  tbe 
Sikhs,"  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Joseph  Cun- 
ningham of  the  Bengal  engineers.  Capt. 
Cunningham  is  tbe  eldest  son  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, the  poet ;  and  his  book  will  contain 
tbe  results  at  once  of  bis  own  observation  and 
research  and  of  bis  eight  years'  official  experi- 
ence as  assistant  political  agent  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  —  first  to  Sir  Claude  Wade  and 
afterwards  to  Col.  Kichmond,  Mr.  Clerk,  tbe 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  to  tbe  late  Major 
Broadfoot.  Capt.  Cunninebam  was  long  a 
resident  in  tbe  present  seat  of  war  in  Mooltan ; 
and  was  honorably  mentioned  in  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  Aliwal  desptch,  and  in  tbe  Sutlej 
despatches  of  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord 
Grougb. 


perception  of  them  b  by  no  means  of  less 
importance  to  tbe  health  of  Englbb  literature. 
When  we  remember  that  poets  are  unoon- 
sciously  received  in  Uie  world  as  the  bigbest 
authorities  upon  matters  of  feeling,  and  there- 
fore of  morals,  we  cannot  tbink  uiat  we  have 
dwelt  even  fully  enough  upon  tbe  deficiencies 
of  tbe  last  phase  which  our  poetry  has  as- 
sumed. We  console  ourselves  witb  tbe  assur- 
ance that  it  b  a  phase  which  cannot  be  an 
enduring  one.  Poetry  in  England  baa  passed 
through  three  great  epochs,  and  b  now  in  the 
early  youth  of  tbe  fourth,  and  let  us  hope 
the  noblest.  Natural  and  religious,  almost 
by  compulsion,  nearly  till  tbe  time  of  Mil- 
ton, the  muse  at  last  endeavored  to  be  some- 
thing other  and  more  than  these ;  witb  Cowley 
and  hb  train,  she  affected  elaborate,  arti- 
ficial, and  meretricious  ornament ;  but  the  re- 
action appeared  in  that  school  of  sensibU  poets, 
of  which  Dryden  lind  Pope  were  tbe  chief 
doctors;  we  are  now  returning  to  tbe  right 
path ;  nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  have 
E)een  the  aims  of  most  of  our  modem  poets, 
and  we  found  our  extraordinary  hopes  of  tbe 
final  success  of  tbe  school,  less  upon  any  ear- 
nest we  have  received  of  tbe  harvest  than  upon 
the  incontrovertible  truth  that  "whatsoever 
we  desire  in  youth,  in  age  we  shall  plentifully 
obtain." 

It  remains  for  us  to  assure  our  readers  that 
Mr.  Milnes,  whose  prose  style  is  tbd  completr 
est,  in  its  happy  way,  that  we  are  acquainted 
witb,  has  executed  hb  task  with  accomplished 
taste.  For  a  poet  to  have  condficted  tbe  au- 
tobiography of  a  brother  poet,  as  Mr.  Milnes 
b.\s  done,  without  having  once  overstepped  the 
modest  office  of  an  '*  editor,"  b  an  exhibition 
of  self-denial  which  b  now  as  rare  as  it  b 
worthy  of   imitation.  —  North   British  He- 
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A  Q-arnin  of  the  Q-arde  Mobile. 
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A  GAMIN  OF  THE  GARDE  MOBILE. 
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During  a  lengthened  residence  near  ihe 
Boolevart  du  Temple,  I  had  frequently  occa- 
sion to  pass  near  a  lad  of  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  was  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  front  of  the  Thedire  Ifistorique, 
and  whose  occupation,  if  occupation  it  could 
be  termed,  almost  entirely  consisted  in  per- 
forming small  jobs,  running  errands,  and 
playing  with  others  of  his  own  age  and  station 
at  the  games  peculiar  to  the  Parisian  gamin. 
From  eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night,  he  was  always  to  be  seen  near  the  same 
spot.  His  extremely  intelligent  countenance, 
which  was  also  very  handsome,  had  attracted 
my  attention  to  him,  and  I  more  than  once 
engaged  him  to  carry  letters  and  go  upon 
commissions,  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
evinced  a  quickness  and  an  aptitude  that  was 
unusual  even  among  the  lads  of  his  own  class, 
clever  and  shrewd  as  they  always  are.  His 
good-humor  also  was  unfailing,  even  when 
tried  to  the  utmost  by  a  long  run  of  ill-luck 
at  ihe  jeu  de  bouchon.  I  never,  indeed,  saw 
him  out  of  temper  for  a  single  moment. 
None  of  his  companions  could  compete  with 
him,  either  in  repartee  or  rullery,  although, 
be  it  observed,  he  never  turned  his  powers  in 
that  line  to  an  ill-natured  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  hb  honesty  was  unimpeachable, 
and  it  was  through  his  possessing  that  virtue 
to  a  very  high  degree,  that  I  became  well 
acquunted  with  him.  One  evening  I  had 
bought  a  quantity  of  books  at  an  old  stall 
in  me  neighborhood  of  the  CM  Turc,  and 
had  employed  Julien  Letoumeur,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  gamin,  to  carry  them 
home  for  me.  On  arriving  at  my  apartments, 
I  put  into  his  hand,  what  I  thought  was  a 
franc,  and  dismissed  him :  a  few  hours  after- 
wards I  was  retiring  to  bed,  when  I  heard  a 
ring  at  the  bell,  and  on  my  opening  the  door 
JuUen  entered  and  inunediately  cried  out, 

**  Monsieur,  I  have  come  to  inform  you  that 
you  gave  me  a  twenty  franc  piece  this  eve- 
ning, and  as  you  must  have  done  so  by  mis- 
take, I  have  brought  it  back  again,  car  Vhanr 
neur  avant  tout.  I  should  have  returned  be- 
fore, only  I  did  not  discover  that  I  had  re- 
ceived a  gold  piece,  until  a  few  moments  ago, 
just  after  I  left  the  door  of  the  '  Folies,* 
where  I  have  been  selling  contremarques  all 
the  evening.  I  am  oerti^  it  was  moasieur 
who  gave  me  the  louis,  for  I  have  received 


nothing  but  coppers,  for  the  seats  at  the  Folxes 
are  not  so  expensive  as  those  of  the  Gymnase 
or  Varietes,  which,  I  presume,  are  the  thea- 
tres frequented  by  monsieur.  Now  copper 
money  is  larger  than  a  louis,  while  a  franc,  on 
the  contrary,  is  of  the  same  size,  so  said  I  to 
myself,  when  I  fbund  the  gold  piece  in  my 
pocket,  on  countmg  the  receipts  of  the  eve- 
ning, '  Julien !  it  must  be  the  Monsieur 
d' Anglais  that  gave  it  you.'  Upon  which  I 
made  one  run  along  the  Boulevart,  and  here 
I  am." 

With  these  words  he  presented  me  with  the 
louis. 

"  Honesty,  where  dost  thou  conceal  thy- 
self?" I  said,  mentally  quoting  from  **  Monte 
Christo,"  as  I  gazed  upon  the  miserable, 
though  clean  blouse  of  the  gamin,  who  in  all 
probability  had  never  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  been  the  possessor  of  a  tithe  of 
the  sum  I  had  unintentionally  given  him.  ^ 
"  You  are  an  honorable  lad,  Julien,"  I  con- 
tinued aloud,  and  deserve  to  be  well  re- 
warded." 

'*  How  so  ?  "  returned  the^amtn,  *'  I  have 
merely  done  my  duty ;  one  may  be  poor  with- 
out being  a  thief,  and  a  paltry  thief  I  should 
have  been,  had  I  kept  possession  of  the 
piece." 

''At  any  rate,  you  shall  be  no  loser  by 
vonr  honest  conduct,"  I  replied,  "  for  the 
louis  is  yours,  really  and  truly  yours,  for  I 
make  you  a  present  of  it." 

''  What,  monsieur !  a  gold  piece  for  me  !  " 
cried  the  lad,  evidently  overjoyed.  ''Oh 
how  happy  my  father  will  be,  it  will  help  him 
to  purcnase  the  coat  he  is  so  much  in  want 
of.^' 

"  You  have  got  a  father  living  then,  Ju- 
Hen?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "un  brave 
hamme"  , 

"  I  wonder  at  his  not  trying  to  procure  yon 
some  fixed  occupation,"  I  observed,  "  for  al- 
though you  are  an  honest  young  fellow,  still 
your  mode  of  living  is  decidedly  vagrant,  and 
not  altogether  respectable." 

"  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  old  man,"  re- 
plied Julien,  "  his  desire  is  to  see  me  settled, 
out  somehow  or  other  I  was  never  able  to  fix 
myself  down  to  any  employment,  do  what  I 
could.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  am  aware  it  is 
wrong,  but  we  cannot  change  our  natures." 


As  it  was  getting  late,  I  dismissed  the  lad 
for  the  night,  bidding  him  call  upon  me  the 
following  morning,  as  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  more  about  him.  On  his  return  I 
discovered  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  old  sol- 
dier, who  had  served  in  the  Imperial  Guard, 
during  the  latter  years  of  Napoleon's  power, 
and  had  made  the  campaign  of  Russia,  where 
he  had  been  disabled  from  ever  again  joining 
in  active  service;  but  notwithstanding  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  he  had  been  unable 
to  get  a  birth  in  the  Hdpital  des  Invalides,  or 
to  obtain  a  penaon.  The  veteran,  who  had 
been  employed  for  some  years  as  concierge  in 
a  small  house  atuated  in  a  street  near  the  Rue 
du  Temple,  had  been  extremely  anxious  to 
bring  up  his  son  as  a  comrnis  in  a  shop  or  an 
office,  but  the  volatile  dbposition  of  the  youth 
prevented  this  intention  from  being  carried 
mto  execution,  and  although  Julien  had  re- 
ceived a  very  tolerable  education,  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  follow  any  settled  employ- 
ment ;  and  to  the  sorrow  of  his  father,  he 
passed  the  whole  of  his  time,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  in  loitering  on  the  boulevarU 
and  playing  at  they^ti  de  houchan  in  front  of 
the  theatres,  except  when  performing  some 
temporary  commission,  or  disposing  of  contre- 
marques  at  the  doors  of  the  Gaiete^  the  Fol- 
ieSy  or  the  Delassements  Comiques. 

On  my  expostulating  with  him  in  a  friendly 
manner,  on  his  vagabond  mode  of  living,  and 
attempting  to  prove  how  little  respectf^le  it 
was,  Julien  informed  me,  that  the  only  fixed 
career  it  would  be  posnble  /or  him  to  follow, 
would  be  that  of  a  soldier. 

'*  My  father  was  one,"  he  observed,  some- 
what proudly,  ''  and  has  bled  in  defence  of 
his  country ;  I  intend  to  imitate  his  example, 
but  I  cannot  enlist  at  present,  for  I  am  only 
seventeen ;  next  year,  nowever,  I  shall  be  old 
enough,  and  shall  enroll  myself  in  a  regiment 
of  tirailleurs.** 

**  Why  in  a  regiment  of  drailleurs?"  was 
my  very  natural  question. 

**  Because  they  serve  in  Africa,  and  dre 
often  engaged  with  the  Arabs,"  cried  Julien, 
enthusiastically.  ''  I  should  hate  to  be  a  sol- 
dier during  a  time  of  peace,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  mount  guard  and  perform  other 
coi'vees  of  the  same  description.  No  I  that 
would  never  do ;  better  spend  one's  whole 
life  in  selling  contremarques.  La  puerre,  la 
guerre  pour  moi,  for  with  war  comes  promo^ 
tion,  and  I  should  like  to  be  an  officer,  it 
would  make  my  father  so  proud." 

"  You  love  your  father,  then,  veiy  much  ?" 

"  Love  him,"  exclaimed  the  lad,  "  I  would 
die  for  the  old  man,  if  that  could  do  him  any* 
good." 


And  from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
spoke,  it  was  evident  that  Julien  Letoornenr 
meant  what  he  sdd. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  Fehniaij 
(three  months  after  the  above  conversation), 
shortly  after  the  murderous  and  ill-fated  vollej 
fired  by  the  fourteenth  regiment  of  the  line 
upon  an  inoffensive  crowd  in  front  of  the 
Hdtel  des  Affiurs  Etrang^res,  which  inei|^i- 
cable  act,  indeed,  mainly  brought  about  the 
consummation  of  the  Revolution,  by  exciting 
the  populace  to  an  ungovernable  state  of  fiuy 
and  exasperation,  that  I  was  proceeding  as 
fast  as  I  could  along  the  boulevart  St.  Martin,  j 
by  scrambling  over  the  innumerable  barricades  | 
which  were  rising  at  short  distances  from  each 
other.  On  arrivmg  at  the  barricade  just  above 
the  Theatre  de  la  Fort  St.  Martin,  I  thought 
I  recognized  one  of  the  voices  of  tiioBe  en- 
gaged m  digging  up  the  pavement,  and,  upon 
looking  at  m&  speaker,  I  found  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, for  the  voice  belonged  to  Julien  Le- 
toumeur,  who  appeared  to  be  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  hardworking,  but  enthasi&stic 
band ;  at  one  moment  he  would  work  fiercely 
at  tearing  up  the  pavement,  at  another  he 
would  leap  upon  tne  rising  barricade  and 
exhort  his  companions  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  uttertfiost,  in  order  that  all  should  he  pr^ 
pared  before  the  municipal  guards  and  the 
line  should  come  up. 

"Well,  Julien,  mon  ami,"  I  exclaimed, 
addressing  him,  "  you  are  about  to  have  some 
sharp  work." 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  he  returned,  "we  are 
going  to  pay  off  those  gueux  de  municipaux 
in  their  own  coin,  que  le  dialie  les  emporte, 
they  killed  two  friends  of  mine  this  afternoon 
in  me  faubourg  du  Temple,  mais  je  les  ten- 
geraif**  he  added»  with  glistening  eyes,  "  for  1 1 
have  a  musket  and  its  bayonet  in  yonder  co^ 
ner,  all  I  want  are  cartridges,  and  if  the  na- 
tional guard  take  part  with  us  to-moiroir 
morning,  which  I  am  certain  they  will,  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  ammunition  from  the 
mairies,  and  then  '  a  has  les  Munidpaitx, 
*  a  has  la  Royaute*  *  vive  la  JRepuhlique.** 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  Revolution  of  February,  as  the 
subject  is  become  threadbare,  but  to  confine 
myself  to  observing  that  one  of  the  foremost 
at  the  attack  of  the  military  post  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eau,  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Rojal, 
was  this  young  lad,  who  used  his  musket  on 
that  occasion  as  if  he  had  been  a  soldier  from 
his  infancy.  He  was  one  of  those  who  bore 
the  throne  from  the  Tuilleries,  and  paraded  it 
along  the  Boulevarts  to  the  column  of  Liberty 
at  the  Bastile,  where  a  bonfire  was  made  of 
the  gilded    chair,  which  had   a  few  hours 
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before  borne  the  weight  of  its  royal  master,  at 
that  moment  an  obscure  exile  fljmg  towards  a 
foreign  shore. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  by 
the  Provisional  Government,  Julien  Letonr- 
neur  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Parisian 
gamins  who  enlisted  in  the  garde  mobile, 
raised  by  Lamartine,  and  thus  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart  was  satisfied,  for  he  had  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  become  a  soldier.  It 
18  true,  then,  many  people  cavilled  at  and 
tamed  into  derision  those  battalions  of  little 
boys;  as  they  termed  them,  —  others  blamed 
the  want  of  foresight  shown  by  Lamartine  in 
forming  a  corps  which,  it  was  asserted,  would 
in  the  event  of  an  insurrection  certainly  side 
with  that  portiotl  of  the  populace  from  which 
they  had  sprung.  It  was  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  the  people,  —  such  were  the  argu- 
ments used,  —  to  overturn  everything,  were 
they  BO  disposed,  for  it  was  asserted  that  the 
garde  moJnle  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
fire  upon  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends. 
How  those  who  argued  thus,  wronged  the 
brave  and  devoted  corps,  which,  dunng  the 
dreadful  events  of  June,  so  nobly  and  gal- 
lantly underwent  the  hapteme  du  feu,  and 
saved  the  cause  of  order,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  members  conquered  for  themselves  a 
marked  and  distinguished  place  in  the  army 
of  their  country. 

On  the  elections  taking  place  for  the  pu]> 
pose  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garde  mobile 
naming  their  own  officers,  Julien  Letoumeur, 
who  had  become  an  universal  fiivorite  in  his 
bttUalion,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  serceant ; 
had  he,  indeed,  been  a  few  years  older,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  elected  an  officer, 
such  was  the  esteem  his  comrades  bore  him. 
He  called  upon  me,  in  his  new  uniform,  on 
the  day  the  colors  were  distributed  at  the  Arc 
du  Tnomp?ic,  and  triumphantly  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  silver-laced  stripes  on  his 
sleeves.  One  circumstance,  however,  appeared 
to  somewhat  damp  his  joy,  namely,  tnat  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line  evidently 
looked  upon  him  and  his  comrades  with  un- 
disguised disdain,  and  neither  mixed  freely 
with  them,  or  even  admitted  them  to  be  sol- 
diers. There  was,  perhaps,  some  jealousy 
which  caused  them  to  act  in  this  manner,  for 
the  officers  and  sergeants  of  the  line  grumbled 
at  the  idea  of  young  men  and  boys,  who  had. 
never  seen  any  service,  wearing  epaulettes  and 
laced  stripes,  heme  thus  put  on  an  equality 
with  those  who  haa  gained  their  steps  by  Ion? 
and  arduous  service.  Julien,  indeea,  informea 
me  that  several  duels  had  taken  place  between 
some  of  the  garde  mobile  and  tne  soldiers  of 
the  dragoon  and  infantry  regiments,  which 


had  returned  to  the  capital.     This  was  frater- 
nity with  a  vengeance. 

"  They  little  know  us,  or  rather  pretend  not 
to  know  us,''  observed  the  young  sergeant, 
"  but  if  ever  we  have  an  opportunity,  we  will 
prove  to  the  regulars  that  although  we  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  yet,  so  well  disciplined,  we  are,  not- 
withstanding, quite  as  brave  as  they  are  ;  point 
out  to  the  gamin  of  Paris  the  road  to  danger, 
and  I  promise  you  that  he  will  march  upon  it 
at  once,  for  he  understands  neither  the  mean- 
ingnor  nature  of  fear." 

The  youth  spoke  propheticallv,  for  notwith- 
standing the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  line, 
shQwn  before  the  barricades  of  June,  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  had  not  the  garde  mobile  acted 
as  they  did  on  that  occasion,  victonr  would 
have  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  upholders  of  the  cause  of  wder, 
therefore,  instead  of  seeking  to  attack  the 
conduct  of  Lamartine,  and  attempting  to  lower 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  world  at  large,  ought  to  acknowledge,  as 
eventually  they  will,  and  if  they  do  not,  his- 
tory will  acknowledge  it  for  them,  that  to 
Lamartine's  idea  of  raising  the  corps  of  the 
garde  mobile  is  owing  the  triumpn  of  the 
moderate  over  the  red  republicans. 

After  the  above  interview  with  Julien  Le- 
toumeur, I  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  attending  to  his 
military  duties.  I  frequently,  however,  saw 
him  piurading  with  his  battalion,  which  appear- 
ed to  become  daily  more  disciplined  and 
soldierlike;  indeed,  a  corporal  of  the  line, 
who  was  employed  as  one  of  the  military  in- 
stractors  to  the  corps,  informed  me  that  he 
had  never  before  met  with  recraits  so  docile, 
or  who  displayed  such  aptitude. 

'*  The  Parisian  gamins,"  he  said,  "  seemed 
to  learn  by  intuition,  and  made  more  progress 
in  a  month  than  the  conscripts  he  had  previ- 
ously had  to  deal  with,  in  the  course  of  half  a 
year's  constant  drill  and  exercise." 

The  fatal  22d  of  June  arrived,  the  garde 
mobile  was  called  out  to  attack  the  barricades 
raised  by  the  insurgents,  who,  it  appeared, 
counted  on  that  corps  not  only  not  acting  with 
the  govemment,  but  on  its  siding  with  them- 
selve9.  How  those  infatuated  men  were  de- 
ceived, is  well  known,  for  the  garde  mobile 
remained  tme  to  its  colors,  and  marched 
against  the  defenders  of  the  barricades  as  reso- 
lutely as  though  they  had  been  foreign  enemies, 
although  among  those  very  insurgente  upon 
which  they  fired  were  the^thers  and  brothers  of 
many  of  the  devoted  youths  who  thus  sacri- 
ficed their  natural  feelings  to  their  sense  of 
duty  and  discipline. 
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Although  a  foreigner,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  was  doing  duty  on 
the  25th  with  mj  company  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Boulevart  St.  Martin,  when  I  saw  a 
brancard  with  a  wounded  garde  mobile  upon 
it  carried  by.  I  should  not  have  paid  much 
attention  to  this  circumstance — ^for  wounded 
men  were  constantly  passing,  as  a  dreadful 
combat  was  going  on  near  tne  CM  Turc, — 
had  I  not  recognized  in  the  pale  &ce  of  the 
sufferer  the  features  of  Julien  Letoumeur.  I 
instantly  ran  up  to  him,  and  having  stopped 
the  bearers  of  the  brancard,  requested  them 
to  carry  the  wounded  youth  to  my  apartment, 
where  he  would  be  able  to  receive  better  at- 
tendance than  in  a  crowded  ambulance.  My 
wish  was  complied  with,  and  Julien  was  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  laid  upon  my  bed,  where 
he  was  immediately  visited  by  an  American 
medical  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  same 
house.  The  poor  fellow  was  dreadfully 
mangled,  his  body  being  almost  riddled  with 
bullets,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
survive  any  length  of  time.  Julien,  who  was 
perfectly  conscious,  soon  saw,  by  the  surgeon's 
grave  countenance,  that  his  fate  was  sealed, 
and  turning  to  me,  exclaimed, 

**  Citof/en,  I  am  glad  I  am  about  to  die,  for 
life  now  would  be  a  burden  to  me ;  am  I  not  a 
parricide?  yes,  mon  Dieu  I  a  parricide  I  " 

*'  A  parricide !  "  I  ejaculated  with  a  shud- 
der, for  1  guessed  the  truth  at  once,  and  I  was 
right,  for  a  most  horrible  event  had  just  taken 
place.  The  battalion  to  which  Julien  Letour- 
neur  belonged,  had  been,  like  all  those  of  the 
garde  mobile,  constantly  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  the  young  sergeant  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  most  brilliant  manner ;  indeed, 
had  he  survived,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  During  the  attack  upon  a  barricade 
near  the  Caf^  Turc,  he  had  taken  the  place  of 
his  lieutenant,  who  had  just  &llen,  and  was 
leading  on  his  comrades,  when  the  chief  of  the 
barricade  leaped  up  and  levelled  his  musket  at 
him.     Julien,  however,  had  raised  his  gun  at 


the  same  moment,  and  fired  at  the  insurgent, 
who  tottered  and  fell  dead  over  the  barricade, 
right  before  the  feet  of  his  own  son,  for  it  was 
no  other  than  Andr6  Letoumeur  who  bad  been 
thus  killed.  The  old  soldier  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  who  had  been  spared  by  death  through- 
out all  the  dangers  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
was  thus  sent  to  his  last  account  in  a  street 
combat  with  his  own  countrymen,  and  by  a 
shot  fired  by  his  only  child.  On  recognising 
the  corpse  of  his  &ther,  Julien  gave  a  scream 
of  horror,  and  remained  motionless,  as  if  turned 
to  stone.  At  this  moment  his  company  was 
forced  to  retreat,  but  &e  young  sergeant,  how- 
ever, moved  not,  but  remained  gazing  upon 
that  one  dead  body,  until  a  general  Toliey 
from  the  barricade  and  the  adjoining  windows, 
stretched  him  almost  lifeless  upon  the  ground. 
A  few  generous  comrades,  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives,  rushed  up  to  the  spot,  and  bore  him 
away. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  console 
the  unfortunate  youth,  and  to  persuade  him 
that  no  possible  blame  could  be  attached  to 
what  he  had  done,  either  by  God  or  man  ;  all 
the  answer  I  could  obtain  was,  "  tPai  tue  mon 
phre,  mon  bonpere,je  suis  maudit/^  In  vain 
did  a  pious  and  gentle  priest  utter  holy  words  of 
comfort,  and  essay  to  calm  that  agonized  spirit, 
before  it  departed  forever ;  for  to  every  observa- 
tion, Julien  answered,  "  There  is  no  absolution 
in  heaven  for  a  parricide !  "  and,  with  despair 
in  his  heart,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  mil, 
and  expired. 

Thus  died  Julien  Letoumeur,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  energetic  members  of  that 
brave  and  energetic  bimd,  the  garde  mobile. 
**  Requieicat  in  pace.*^ 

Anathema,  Maranatha,  be  all  civil  war ;  An- 
athema, Maranatha,  be  all  who  excite  their 
countrymen  to  turn  their  bayonets  and  aim  then: 
muskets  at  each  other's  hearts.  Anathema, 
Maranatha,  be  all,  who,  to  serve  their  own  ambi- 
tious projects,  excite  the  people  of  one  land, 
and  one  tongue,  to  fall  out  and  shed  each 
other's  blood." — New  MonUdy  Magazine, 
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To  those  who  think  the  subject  worth  at- 
tention, this  volume  will  furnish  data  for  ex- 
amining the  resemblances  that  have  been  ob- 
served and  the  differences  detected  in  the 
prose  fictions,  published  separately  under  the 
names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell. 
We  do  not  knew  that  it  will  settle  the  ques- 


tion as  to  whether  the  writers  are  identical  or 
merely  akin.  The  mass  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume  are  occasional,  and  of) en  on  such  com- 
mon subjects  as  are  usually  found  in  "  miscel- 
lanies ;  "  the  more  peculiar  pieces  (as  far  as 
subject  IB  concerned)  are  chiefly  by  Currer 
Bell,   but  furnish  little  means  of  judging; 
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since  all  the  Bells  selected  incidents  and  peiv 
sons  of  a  singalar  character,  produced  by  ciiv 
cumstances  of  a  rare  kind,  or  arising  from  iso- 
lated modes  of  life.     In  the  prose  works,  the 
story,  however  strange  and  coarse,  was  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  distinct^  in  its  purpose. 
In  the  larger  narrative  poems  by  Currer  Bell, 
both  these  qualities  are  wanting;  there  is 
often  neither  nead  nor  tail :  or,  when  the  story 
is  distinctly  told,  it  is  not  only  unlikely,  but 
inconsistent  with  itself.     As  far  as  execution 
is  concerned,  the  poems  under  the  signature  of 
Gnrrer  are  entitled  to  the  preeminence.    They 
exhibit  more  power  and  possess  a  greater  in- 
terest :  but  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  differ- 
ence of  authorship.     Part  of  the  comparative 
inferiority  of  the  others  may  arise  from  the 
greater  quietness  of  a  small  or  the  triteness  of 
a  common  subject ;  it  may  be  accident  or  even 
art. 

The  essence  of  poetry — ''that  quality  so 
difficult  to  define  yet  so  easy  to  recognize —  is 
rare  in  the  volume.  Of  the  formal  and  sec- 
ondary properties  there  is  a  good  deal.  The 
poems  navo  frequently  much  strength  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  diction,  with  a  manner 
which,  though  degenerating  into  mannert^m, 
is  very  far  removed  from  commonplace ;  while 
in  the  poorest  "  stanzas,"  without  a  subject  at 
all,  there  is  still  a  style  which  separates  them 
from  the  effusions  of  poetasters.  The  efl^t  of 
,  the  volume,  however,  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tioned to  the  abilities  possessed  by  the  authors. 
The  novels  of  th*e  Bells  have  stopped  short  of 
an  excellence  that  seemed  attainable,  from  ill- 
chosen  subjects,  alike  singular  and  qparse. 
This  defect  is  visible  enough  in  the  poems ; 
but  a  greater  cause  of  ill-success  is  a  disregard 
of  the  nature  of  poetical  composition.  Where 
the  knack  or  gift  exists,  verse  can  possibly  be 
written  with  as  much  certainty  as  prose,  if 
with  less  readiness  and  in  less  abundance: 
but  the  result  is  the  kind  of  poetry  which  is 
not  endured  by  gods,  men,  or  bookstalls.  If 
the  structure  of  the  piece  does  not  require 
more  thought  than  in  prose,  it  n^uires  as 
much ;  and,  most  assuredly,  an  incident  or  a 
narrative  that  would  never  be  ventured  in 
plain  prose,  is  not  from  its  excess  of  incon- 
mity  adapted  to  verse.  Yet  "  Pilate's  Wife's 
Pream,"  '*  Gilbert,"  and  perhaps  nearly  all 
the  story  pieces  by  Currer  Bell,  are  really  in 
this  predicament.  As  regards  the  sentiments 
and  "  composition "  of  poetry,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  careful  selection  of  the 
thoughts,  and  the  exercise  of  the  labor  linue 
are  more  essential  than  in  prose.  Few  persons 
who  write  down  any  sudden  thoyriits  that 
strike  them  would  dream  of  publishing  them 
in  pro?e  ;  and  wherefore  in  verse  7    A  prom- 


isbg  idea  rises  in  the  poet's  mind,  and  he  com- 
mits it  to  paper ;  but  time  is  needed  to  test  its 
value  —  careful  labor  to  elicit  its  full  propor- 
tion, and  to  clothe  it  in  the  most  apt  language ; 
after  all,  it  may  be  doomed  to  the  flames,  as 
falling  short  of  necessary  excellence.  We 
suspect  such  kind  of  care  has  not  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  volume :  the  indispensable 
arts  of  selection  and  of  blotting  are  yet  to  be 
learned  by  the  Bells.  If,  as  seems  not  un- 
likely, they  are  infected  with  a  rage  for  literary 
experiment  and  an  itch  of  writing,  they  will 
by  no  means  fulfil  the  expectation  which  some 
have  formed  of  them,  or  even  hold  their 
ground ;  especially  as  their  experience  or  their 
taste  seems  limited  to  one  kind  of  life,  and  that 
both  peculiar  and  extreme. 

One  merit  belonging  to  the  Bells,  especially 
to  Currer,  is  occasionally  found  in  these  pieces, 
—  an  easy  naturalness,  that  imparts  strength 
to  common  things  without  impairing  their 
homely  truth.  Such  are  these  lines  ;  which, 
however,  open  a  tale  without  intelligible  drift. 
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MEMENTOS. 


<*  Azranging  long-locked  drawers  and  shelves 
Of  cabinets  shut  up  for  years, 
Wliat  a  strange  task  we've  set  otuselyes ! 
How  still  the  lonely  room  appears ! 
How  strange  this  mass  of  ancient  treasxires ; 
Mementos  of  past  pains  and  pleasures ; 
These  volumes  clasped  with  costly  stone. 
With  print  aU  faded,  gilding  gone ; 
These  fans  of  leaves,  Srom  Inaian'  trees  — 
These  crimson  shells,  from  Indian  seas  — 
These  tiny  portraits  set  in  rings  — 
Once,  doubtless,  deemed  such  precious  things ; 
Keepsakes  bestowed  by  Love  on  Faith, 
And  worn  till  the  receiver's  death ; 
Now  stored  with  cameos,  china,  shells, 
In  this  old  closet's  dusty  cells. 

<*  I  scarcely  think,  for  ten  long  years, 
A  hand  has  touched  these  relics  old ; 
And,  coating  each,  slow-formed,  appears. 
The  growth  of  green  and  antique  mould. 

«  AU  in  this  house  is  mossing  over ; 
All  is  imused,  and  dim  and  damp : 
Nor  light,  nor  warmth,  the  rooms  discover — 
Bereft  for  years  of  fire  and  lamp. 

"  The  sun  sometimes  in  summer  enters 
The  casements  with  reviving  ray ; 
But  the  long  rains  of  many  winters 
Moulder  the  very  walls  away. 

"  And  outside  aU  is  ivy,  clinging 
To  chimney,  lattice,  gable  grey ; 
Scarcely  one  little  red  rose  springing 
Through  the  green  moss  can  force  its  way. 

*'  TJnscaied  the  daw  and  starling  nestle 
Where  the  tall  turret  rises  high. 
And  winds  alone  come  near  to  rustle 
The  thick  leaves  where  their  cradles  lie." 

The  following  verBes,  under  the  ngnature 
of  "  £lli^,"  are  called  a  song,  though  without 
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any  lyrio  quality ;  they  are  nearer  the  short 
hallad.  Bat  we  quote  them  as  exhibiting  a 
specimen  of  the  taste  which  the  works  of  these 
writers  show  for  local  manners,  or  singolar 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions. 

"  80X0. 

*'  The  linnet  in  the  rocky  dells, 
The  moor-lark  in  the  air, 
The  bee  among  the  heather-beUa 
That  hide  my  lady  fair : 

'*  The  irild  deer  browse  above  her  breast ; 
The  wild  birds  raise  their  brood ; 
And  they,  her  smiles  of  loye  caressedt 
Haye  left  her  solitude ! 

^<I  ween  that  when  the  graye's  dark  wall 
Did  first  her  form  retain. 
They  thought  their  hearts  could  ne'er  recall 
The  light  of  joy  again. 


**  They  thought  the  tide  of  grief  would  flow 
Unohecked  through  future  years : 
But  where  is  all  ^eir  anguish  now, 
And  where  all  their  tears  ? 

<•  Well,  let  them  fight  for  honor's  breath. 
Or  pleasure's  shade  pursue  — 
The  dweller  in  the  land  of  death 
Is  changed  and  careless  too. 

«  And  if  their  eyes  should  watch  and  weep 
Till  sorrow's  source  were  dry, 
She  would  not,  in  her  tranquil  sleep. 
Return  a  single  sigh ! 

<*Blow,  West- wind,  by  the  lonely  mound. 
And  murmur  summer-streams —> 
There  is  no  need  of  other  sound 
To  soothe  my  lady's  dreams." 

Spectator. 


LITERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Cholsba.  As  with  all  the  ills  of  life, 
and  especially  with  this  impending  calamity, 
prevention  is  hoth  easier  ana  better  than  cure, 
we  are  desirous  of  helping  to  give  circulation 
to  the  plmn  and  practical  instructions  given  for 
thb  purpose  by  the  Committee  appomtedby 
ihe  London  CoUeee  of  Physicians. 

They  say  :  —  that  in  a  district  where  cholera 
prevails  no  appreciable  increase  of  danger  is  in- 
curred by  mmistering  to  persons  affected  with 
it,  and  no  safety  afforded  to  the  community  by 
ihe  isolation  of  the  ack.  The  disease  has  u- 
most  invariably  been  most  destructive  in  the 
dampest  and  filthiest  parts  of  the  towns  it  has 
visited.  A  state  of  debility  or  exhaustion, 
however  produced,  increases  the  liability  to 
cholera.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mend all  persons  during  its  prevalence  to  live 
in  the  manner  they  have  hitherto  found  most 
conducive  to  their  health ;  avoiding  intemper- 
ance of  all  kinds.  A  sufficiency  of  nourish- 
ing food,  warm  cloChuiff , '  and  speedy  change 
of  damp  garments,  regular  and  sufficient  sleep, 
and  avoidance  of  excessive  fotigne,  of  long 
fasting,  and  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  more 
particularly  at  niffht,  are  important  means  of 
promoting  or  mamtaining  good  health,  and 
thereby  afford  protection  against  the  cholera. 
The  Committee  do  not  recommend  that  the 
public  should  abstain  from  the  moderate  use  of 
well-cooked  green  vegatables,  and  of  ripe  or 
preserved  fruits.  A  certain  proportion  of  these 
articles  of  diet  b,  with  most  persons,  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  healtn.  The  Commit- 
tee likewise  think  it  not  advisable  to  prohibit 


the  use  of  pork  or  bacon ;  or  of  salted,  dried, 
or  smoked  meat  or  fish,  which  have  not  been 
proved  to  exert  any  direct  influence  in  cauong 
this  disease.  Nothing  promotes  the  spread  of 
epidemic  diseases  so  much  as  a  want  of  nour- 
bhment ;  and  the  poor  will  necessarily  suffer 
this  want  if  they  are  led  to  abstain  from  those 
articles  of  food  on  which,  from  their  compara- 
tive cheapness,  they  mainly  dc^nd  for  subab- 
tenoe.  The  Comnuttee  also  recommended  the 
establiei^ment  of  dispensaries  in  those  parts  of 
the  town  which  are  remote  from  the  existing 
medical  institutions ;  and  distinct  cholera  hos- 
pitals, which  it  will  require  some  time  to  or- 
ganize, and  which  they  believe  will  be  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  should  the  epidemic 
prevail  in  this  metropolis  with  a  severity  at  all 
approaching  that  which  it  manifested  on  its 
first  appearance  in  England.  In  ooncluaton, 
they  urge  on  the  rich,  who  have  comparatively 
little  to  feiur  for  themselves,  the  great  duty  <A 
generously  and  actively  ministering  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  while  the  epidemic  prevails; 
bearing  in  mind  that  fuel,  and  warm  clothing, 
and  sufficient  nourishment  are  powerful  safe- 
guards against  the  ~ 
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The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death  in 
England  of  M.  Vatout,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy — a  writer  of  considerable 
talent — at  one  time  President  of  the  Council 
for  the  Conservation  of  Civil  Buildings  in 
France  —  and  recently  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
(now  broken)  Crown. 
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The  doings  literaiy  or  artbtioal  of  our  period- 
ical contemporaries  are  not  formally  Wore  us 
for  comment — and  it  b  not  often  that  we  go 
ont  of  onr  way  to  take  critical  notice  of  them. 
The  pictorial  leader  however,  in  last  week's 
Punch  is  a  prodaotion  so  striking  that  we 
are  tempted  to  turn  out  of  our  ordinary  course 
for  its  aike.  Within  the  compass  of  an.  epi- 
gram we  have  there  a  great  epic  —  and  the 
penciled  jest  passes  out  of  its  professional  do- 
main into  the  region  of  the  sublime.  The 
humor  of  the  intention  has  grown  majestic  in 
the  execution.  The  title  is  *'  The  Great  Sea 
Serpent  of  1848; ''  and  our  readers  must  look 
at  it  if  they  would  feel  its  meanings  as  we  do : 
— but  thus  they  are  in  our  prose  yersion. 
Upon  a  sea,  darK  and  wild  witn  tempest,  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  are  tossing  in  one  frail 
boat  that  has  neither  oar  nor  sail.  The  name 
of  the  boat  is  the  Ancien  Regime  ;  and  the 
rudder  is  the  hand  of  King  Louis  Philippe  — 
who  has  steered  it  into  a  fearful  and  majestic 
Presence.  Right  in  the  course  of  the  boat  has 
risen  up  the  great  Sea  Serpent  of  1848 !  Coil 
after  coil  of  the  monstrous  reticulation  shows 
amid  the  seething  waters,  to  the  very  limits  of 
the  plate ;  suggesting  fold  after  fold  of  the 
same.  Terror  stretching  beyond  what  that 
can  hold  or  kines  can  see  —  save  with  their 
fears.  The  neck  rears  itself  out  of  the  waters, 
crowned  by  a  woman's  face,  with  the  calm, 
stem,  passionless,  majestic  look  of  Egyptian 
sculpture — only  more  threatening;  ana  on 
the  Phry^an  cap  is  written  "the  name  of 
the  Beast  — Lib£BTT.  The  soared  look  of 
the  royal  puppets,  brought  thus  suddenly  into 
presence  of  the  great  social  secret  which  the 
Sea  of  Ages  has  kept  from  them  so  long,  con- 
trasts wonderfully  with  the  grand,  still  ex- 
pression of  the  face  which  seems  immortal  for 
the  time,  as  the  body  seems  endless  for  space. 
The  picture  is  full  of  fine  suggestions.  The 
Sovereigns— »•  all  *•  in  the  sameboat " —  show 
like  unreal  figures  in  presence  of  this  great 
and  sudden  truth.  Tney  resemble  so  many 
toys  carved  out  of  wood,  before  the  terrible 
apparition  that  frowns  on  them  like  a  god. 
The  sketch  is  a  wonderful  one,  we  repeat.  It 
bears  for  signature  the  initial  D. :  —  which  re- 
presents, we  persnme,  the  name  of  Doyle. 

^^______         Athenaum. 

The  AUgemeine  Zettung  states  that  two  co* 
lossal  horse-tamers  of  Garraran  marble,  by 
Hofer,  —  executed  by  order  of  the  Kins  of 
Wurtemberg,  —  have  recently  been  placed  in 
the  Royal  Park  of  Stuttgart.  They  are  des- 
cribed as  "full  of  life,  vigor  and  movement." 
The  animals  are  formed  aiter  the  model  of  the 
Arabian  horse,  —  the  king  entertaining  a  pre- 


dilection for  that  race.  The  same  paper  states 
that  the  middle  window  of  the  "  Stiftskirche," 
at  Stuttgart,  is  now  adorned  by  a  large  glass 
painting,  consisting  of  two  compartments ;  the 
larger  representing  the  Crucifixion — the  smal- 
ler the  Entombment.  The  work  of  Art  is 
designed  by  Neher,  and  painted  by  the  broth- 
ers Soberer  of  Munich.  Among  the  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition  at  Cologne,  A.  Schroedter's 
"  Faust  in  Auerbachs  Keller,"  after  Gbethe's 
fiction,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
"The  artist,"  says  a  correspondent  in  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  "has  given  us  unoon- 
ciously  an  allegory  of  the  doings  of  the  pres- 
ent dliy.  What  else  do  we  see  but  revellers 
intoxicated  with  the  wine  of  Liberty  ?  There 
where  the  liquor  overflows,  red  flames  arising, 
—  and  behind  the  tumultuous  uproar  the  devil 
stands  grinning  his 

Den  Teufel  spQrt  das  Yoelklein  nie 
Und  wenn  er  aie  beim  Kragen  hatte." 


An  ingenious  discovery,  likely  to  be  useful  to 
coUecters  of  old  engravings,  has  just  been  made 
by  a  young  man — a  Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is,  the 
means  of  splitting  into  two  parts  one  sheet  of 
paper,  so  as  to  separate  the  engraving  in  front 
from  the  text  which  may  have  been  printed  at 
the  back — often  to  the  obscuring  of  the  former. 
We  have  seen  a  leaf  thus  divided ;  in  which 
the  one  part  shows  the  engraving  perfectly  clear 
from  the  previous  confusion  of  the  lines  that 
showed  through — ^the  other  exhibiting  the  text 
as  if  had  been  printed  on  a  page  with  a  clean 
back.  Each  page  is  as  sound  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  of  a  distinct  fabric.  The  discovery 
will  probably  be  valuable  applied  to  drawings 
by  the  old  masters ;  who  wore  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  making  studies  on  both  sides  of  the 
same  piece  of  paper.  We  are  curious  te  see  if 
the  agency  by  which  tiie  separation  is  effected — 
and  which,  ror  obvious  reasons,  is  yet  a  secret 
— ^be  such  as  may  be  applied  to  drawings  with- 
out chemically  disturbing  their  constituents. 
Tho  application  of  the  means  to  letters  and 
manuscripts  for  mounting  and  illustration,  is 
obvious.  We  will  return  to  the  subject  when 
we  have  fuller  information.  Since  writing  the 
above,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Baldwin's  discovery 
applied  to  the  division  of  the  leaf  of  a  common 
newspaper.  A  sheet  of  the  lUuHrafed  London 
News,  on  which  was  printed  the  wood-cut  from 
Maclise's  large  picture  of  the  'Ejught  arming 
for  Battle,'— exhibited  at  the  Boyid  Academy 
last  year, — being  so  divided,  presented  the 
engraving  free  as  if  it  had  been  printed  on  very 
thin  paper — like  an  India-paper  impression. 
Some  prints  firom  the  Pictorial  Times  were 
similarly  treated, — ^and  all  with  equal  success. 
— Athen€eum, 
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SHORT  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Poems  bt  John  G.  Whittibb.  Illastrated 
by  Billings.  Boston :  Benjamin  B.  Mossey 
&  Co.     1849. 

This  is,  both  internally  and  externally,  a 
truly  beautiful  volume.  The  engraver,  the 
printer,  and  the  binder  have  suooessfuUy  ex- 
erted themselves  to  produce  a  book  'which 
speaks  highly  for  American  taste  and  skill, 
and  is  an  honor  to  the  enterprising  publisher, 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  presented  to  tthe 
public.  Above  all,  we  must  award  our  meed 
of  praise  to  the  engravings,  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  il- 
lustrations in  the  best  of  the  English  annuals. 

But  it  is  more  especially  of  the  pearls  con- 
tained within  this  brilliant  shell  that  it  is  our 
task  to  speak.  Of  John  G.  Whittier^s  capa- 
bilities as  a  poet  we  are  partly  willing  to  ac- 
cept his  own  estimate.  He  says,  in  his 
Proem,  that 

*^  The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 

Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and 
strife,  are  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace 
No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies."  &c. 

We  certainly  do  not  find  in  the  poetry  of 
Whittier  that  exquisite  felicity  of  rhythmical 
structure  which  makes  the  lines  of  liOngfel- 
low  so  musical,  nor  the  tender  gracefulness 
which  is  shed  over  the  verses  of  Bryant. 
This,  we  suppose,  is  all  that  the  author  means ; 
for  if  his  ear  be  untaught  and  hafsh,  we  can 
discover  no  traces  of  it  in  any  **  jarring" 
words  or  sounds  that  are  offensive  to  the 


reader.  On  the  other  band  tbere  is  a  spirit 
of  fervor  and  zeal,  an  earnestness  and  a  de- 
termination about  these  poems  which  most 
strike  a  responsive  chord  m  the  human  heart, 
and  cany  with  them  the  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies even  of  readers  whose  opinions  may  not 
be  in  unison  with  those  of  the  stem  Quakei^ 
poet.  And  this  after  all  is  the  test  of  poetry : 
let  critics  lay  down  what  rules  they  please,  he 
will  always  be  the  good  poet,  whose  poetiy 
men  feel. 
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Remarks  on  thx  Scijsncb  or  History  ;  fol- 
lowed by  an  a  priori  Autobiography.  Boston : 
Crosby  &  Nichols.     1849. 

When  we  state  that  this  volume  is  dedicated 
to  "  Citoyen  Pierre  Leroux,  Republican  and 
Philosopher,"  and  that  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  the  "Remarks  and 
"  Autobiography  "  are  avowedly  gathered 
from  "the  works  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Fabre 
d'  Olivet,  and  P.  J.  B.  Buchez,"  the  first 
President  of  the  present  French  National 
Assembly,  our  readers  will  conclude  that  we 
did  not  sit  down  to  its  perusal  with  any  great 
prejudice  in  its  favor.  Nor  did  we  find  that 
this  feeling  was  altogether  removed  by  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  work.  But  we  did 
find,  what  we  hardly  expected,  a  few  very 
striking  remarks,  and  some  small  insight  into 
the  principles  of  that  modem  French  philoso- 
phy, which  is  the  basis  of  the  new  social  and 
political  views  which  are  now  so  actively  pro- 
mulgated. Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be, 
as  to  our  shame  we  confess  ourselves,  rather 
in  the  dark  upon  the  subject,  may  find  that 
this  little  volume  is  able  in  some  degree  to 
enlighten  their  ignorance. 
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Can  I  ever  forget  the  bright  summer  even- 
ing which  saw  me  released  from  the  last  con- 
sammating  bookbinder's  sqaeeze  ?  Can  I  ever 
forget  the  satisfaction  it  was  to  feel  mj  nice 
purple  coat,  my  gold-lettered  back,  enveloped 
m  stout  cartridge-paper,  and  to  find  myself 
travelling  swiftly  per  rail  to  a  Surrey  rectoiy, 
far  from  that  horrible  workshop,  redolent  of 
the  complicated  odors  of  stale  paste,  fresh  glue, 
and  the  exudation  of  warm,  young  mechanics, 
to  whom  baths  and  wash-houses  were  as  yet 
but  ckdteaux  en  Espagne  f 

From  the  moment  tiiat  my  ori^ator,  Mo- 
ther, Venus  genitrix,  Cybele,  Magna  Mater, 
— ^what  shall  I  style  ner? — ^first  called  me 
from  nothingness,  to  that  when,  fEurly  launched 
at  Knighton  Eectory,  I  felt  the  satisfaction  of 
being  a  completed  thing,  my  days  have  been 
passed  in  unvarying  disquietudes.  Oh  ye 
volumes !  who  are  called  into  existence  by  fine 
ladies  in  easy  chairs,  with  enamel  pen-holders 
and  Dresden  inkstands,  can  ye  ever  imagine 
the  dread  reverse  of  being  broueht  into  this 
world  under  .the  alternating  inflictions  of  burn- 
ing suns  and  raging  toothache,  vermin-stocked 
NUe  boats  and  joltiog  camels,  foot-sores  and 
rough-dried  chemises,  tiresome  company  and 
gluing  up  fine  linen,  romping  harem  girls  and 
bullying  sheiks  ?  I  shudder  at  the  retrospect 
And  then  the  copying,  the  revising,  the  &iupli- 
fying  at  home,  was  almost  as  painful,  xhe 
haste,  the  excitement,  the  counting,  not  the 
cost,  but  the  gain;  the  consulting  learned 
books,  the  cribbing  from  the  obscure,  honestly 
quoting  from  the  well-known  !  Then  the  bar- 
gaining with  Moxon ;  then  those  horrid  proof- 
sheets,  with  one's  best  tropes  marred  byifuU 
stops  for  commas,  c's  for  e's,  and  all  those 
eccentricities  which  compositors  indulge  in, 
who  study  between  whiles  the  People's  Char- 
ter I  Ah,  kittens !  ah,  puppies  I  ye  who  come 
plump  into  life  in  baskets  lined  with  straw, 
and  your  restaurants  close  at  hand,  littie  do 
ye  dream  of  the  anguish  of  thus  getting,  bit  by 
bit,  into  existence.  On  arriving  at  the  rectory, 
I  found,  by  the  assemblage  of  newly-born  and 
well-drcAsed  brethren,  and  some  passing  words 
of  those  who  looked  us  over — that  I  formed  a 
component  part  of  the  Knighton  Book-Club  ; 
the  secretary  of  which  affixing  a  list  of  names 
and  dates  to  the  first  fly-leaf  of  us  all,  sent  us 
on  our  travels.  My  destination  was  to  the 
snuggest  parsonage  in  Christendom;  and  I 
found    myself  lodged  on  a  crimson-covered 


round  table  in  the  tidiest  of  drawing  rooms, 
among  the  prettiest  of  girls.  My  entrance 
caused  excitement. 

*'  No  pictures  I  "  exclaimed  one  pair  of 
rosy  lips ;  and  I  felt  as  guilty  as  a  man  might, 
if  detected  in  wanting  a  shirt. 

**  Oh,  too  learned  I  "  lisped  another.  "How 
could  you  bespeak  anything  so  dull,  Annie  ?  " 

I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  opened 
at  that  part  where  I  treat  of  jumps  up  a  pyra- 
mid. 

"  It's  just  what  I  like,"  said  the  eldest, 
taking  me  from  the  other's  hand.  '*  Papa  told 
me  I  might  choose  a  book  this  time,  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  done  well ;  "  and,  armed  with  a 
paper-cutter,  she  forthwith  began  carbonadoing 
among  my  hot-press.  It  is  charming  to  rest 
on  the  knees  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who,  reclining 
on  a  low  chair,  with  ringlets  drooping  over 
one,  reads,  with  no  sour  criticism  ruffling  the 
softness  of  the  mild  blue  eye,  determined  to  be 
pleased.  The  desire  of  knowledge  was  in 
that  fair  girl,  and  she  imbibed  my  words  as 
greedily  as  my  pases  had  the  printing-ink.  I 
question  whether  I  made  so  indelible  an  im- 
pression ;  but  I  was  read,  cela  me  sujffU.  A 
few  days  after  my  arrival,  and  when  I  was 
precisely  in  the  position  above  described,  *'  Mr. 
Murray  "  was  announced.  He  was  down  in 
my  list  as  the  "  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Murray." 
I  learned  afterwards  that  he  was  curate  of 
Knighton,  the  rector-secretaiy  having  given 
him  a  title  of  orders ;  his  good  looks  and 
frank  manners,  with  the  expectation  of  the  best 
living  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  giving 
him  a  title  to  everything  else. 

"So  you  have  cot  Miss  Martineau !"  he  said, 
taking  me  from  the  table.     "Do  you  like  it  ?" 

"Extremely,"  said  Annie  Arden.  "I  am 
quite  proud  of  my  bespeak." 

"And  we  all  quarrel  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject," said  a  rosy  girl,  hard  at  work  in  a 
comer.  "We  all  wanted  Sadness  and 
Gladness.'' 

With  the  clairvoyance,  I  suppose,  inherited 
from  my  Magna  Mater's  dabblmg  in  mesmer- 
ism, I  saw  Mr.  Murray's  heart  beat  with  af- 
fection for  the  young  girl  so  sedulously  stitch- 
ins  at  the  binding  of  one  of  her  little  sister's 
old  shoes,  while  Annie's  literary  fervor  fiiiled 
to  move  him.  Yet  he  replied  not  to  the  semp- 
stress, except  with  that  look  which  she  at  once 
Bou^t  and  avoided,  while  he  said  to  Annie, — 

'*!  am  not  surprised  at  your  liking  the  book. 
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I  read  it  last  week  at  mj  father's.  It  is  full  of 
interest.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  so  diffusive, 
it  might  have  formed  two  books ;  and  I  should 
have  liked  it  better  if  all' that  Socinian  trash 
had  been  eztraeted,  to  form  a  tit-bit  for  such  as 
delight  in  the  monstrous  crudities  of  the  dim- 
sighted  infidel." 

Annie  looked  surprised,  and  rather  sheepish. 
She  read  hard  words,  but  did  not  always  un- 
derstand them ;  and  could  not  quite  guess  the 
cause  of  the  vehemence  of  Mr.  Murray's  last 
words.  How  much  I  hated  that  young  man 
from  that  minute,  and  I  felt  my  purple  binding 
crack  with  rage  at  his  remarks  1 

"Do  you  think  Miss  Martineau  an  infidel  ?" 
Annie  at  length  asked,  timidly. 

"Do  I  think!"  he  said,  rudely  enough, 
snatching  up  my  first  volume,  and  turning 
over  my  pages  rapidly.  "Wha^^  do  you  think 
of  talking  of  Moses  and  Plato  as  you  would  of 
Smith  of  Baliol  and  Grant  of  Merton,  and 
making  comparisons  between  them?  The 
very  divinely-associated  Being,  from  whom, 
whatever  Miss  Martineau  may  think,  she  alone 
^ins  her  very  limited  notions  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  is  held  in  juxtaposition  with  one,  whose 
wisdom,  great  as  it  was,  never  raised  one  poor 
soul  from  off  this  sin-cursed  earth." 

The  shoe  dropped  from  Emma's  industrious 
fingers,  and  Annie  looked  very  lightened  as 
she  said,  anxiously, — 

•*Is  the  book  wicked?"       > 

"Decidedly !"  he  said,  pushing  it  from  him  ; 
and,  to  cKange  the  subject  and  set  nearer 
Emma,  asked  nor  to  sing.  How  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  been  thrown  at  that  young  man's 
bead,  in  all  the  weight  of  my  boards  and  extra 
duodecimo  !  I  was  not  again  looked  at  while 
in  Ayling  Vicarage.  By  general  consent  the 
sisters  agreed  not  to  tell  their  father,  who  was 
their  only  parent,  that  Annie  had  chosen  a 
wicked  book  ;  and  he,  poor  man,  was  at  that 
time  too  much  occupied  to  guess  either  at  the 
existence  or  cause  of  the  secret. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  me  to  bo  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Newera,  the  surgeon  of  Knighton. 
My  spirits  rose  as  I  was  borne  through  the 
surgeon's  hall.  Every  thing  showed  much 
taste,  with  a  smack  of  the  Egyptian,  which 
flattered  my  prevailing  feelings.  No  great- 
coats, or  umbrellas,  or  clogs,  vexed  the  sight. 
A  few  terra-cotta  vases,  with  myrtles  and  roses, 
stood  beneath  each  column ;  and  though  these 
vases,  and  all  the  porphyry,  marble,  and  bronzes 
of  the  hall,  had  sprung  from  the  brush  of  Mr. 
Putti,  the  plumber  of  Knighton,  I  had  learned 
from  thy  mother's  reverence  for  Egyptian  paint- 
ings too  much  respect  fi>r  infant  art  to  find 
fault  with  the  counterfeit  I  was  not  taken  to 
the  drawing-room — the  unities    were    better 


understood  at  Mr.  Newera's;  and  I  was 
lodged  in  the  library,  owing  some  clever  oak 
to  the  genius  Putti,  with  relics  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe, — from  a  bust  of  Faustina 
to  the  necklace  of  an  Esquimaux.  There  was 
also  a  finely  bleached  skeleton  in  a  case  lined 
with  velvet,  and  which  the  displacement  of  a 
curtain  by  the  wind  made  visible.  The  sight 
made  every  leaf  of  me  vibrate ;  and  I  fully 
shared  my  mother's  respect  for  the  good  taste 
of  the  post-creation  kings  of  Egypt,  who  never 
allowed  such  horrid  mings  to  transpire.— 
[  Qu^  —  Did  they  know  anything  of  the 
unpleasant-looking  framework  on  which  man- 
kind are  built?  I  never  saw  the  inkling 
of  a  joint  in  any  Egyptian  de»gn.] — ^I  was 
welcomed  with  gladness  by  Mrs.  Newera.  She 
read  my  title-page  ;  she  looked  at  the  list  the 
secretary  had  inserted ;  eulogized  Mr.  Anlen 
as  a  charming,  liberal  old  parson,  and  forth- 
with commenced  my  perusal.  I  never  could 
bo  read  in  better  style ;  she  scarcely  left  me ; 
she  copied  bits  of  me ;  she  wrote  letters  full  of 
me  ;  she  illustrated  me ;  and  had  just  finished 
a  fancy  sketch  of  one  of  the  picturesque  halt- 
ing places  my  mother  had  described,  with 
camels  and  Arabs,  even  to  the  sheik's  javelin 
stuck  in  the  ground,  when  Mr.  Murray  was 
announced.  It  seemed  to  tnc,  to  use  book- 
language,  that  he  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf; 
for  he  praised  the  well-done  drawing  and  the 
truth  of  the  costumes,  expressing  admiration 
also  of  the  graphic  pen  witn  which  my  mother 
had  described  them. 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  hearing  you  praise  this 
work,"  Mrs.  Newera  said ;  adding,  archly,  *'  I 
felt  rather  inclined  to  smuggle  it  into  my  work- 
table  as  you  entered." 

"  I  do  not  praise  it,"  Mr.  Murray  said,  in 
the  old  dogmatic  tone  I  so  much  objected  to. 
"  I  think  it  well  written,  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  mischievous  and  detestable  a  work  as  could 
have  crept  into  a  book-club, — ^with  this  addi- 
tional odium  attached  to  it,  that  it  has  crept  in 
under  false  colors.  Who  looks  for  all  this 
jargon  of  English  Deista  and  German  nation- 
alists in  a  book  purporting  to  relate  Eastern 
Travels  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  unjust  as  far  as  regards 
false  colors,"  Mrs.  Newera  sud,  quietly.*'  Miss 
Martineau's  name  might  give  any  one  an  idea 
of  what  they  are  to  find." 

'•  No,  no,"  Mr.  Murray  replied.  "People 
in  the  country  are  not  so  generally  informed 
on  all  matters  as  your  clever  self.  If  Miss 
Martineau  had  added  •  Unitarian  '  to  her  name 
in  the  title-page,  I  would  grant  it  the  sort  of 
negative  virtue  which  I  might  to  the  notice 
*  Dangerous,'  placed  by  a  road  surveyer  on  a 
rickety  bridge.     People  could  avoid  the  book 
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and  the  bridge.  But  I  still  require  more.  As 
Miss  Martineaa  dares  to  attack  the  great 
points  of  the  fiiith  of  the  conntry  she  lives  in, 
she  should  have  given  her  book  the  title  which 
would  have  announced  the  impious  and  offen- 
ave  contents." 

*•  In  spite  of  albyou  say,"  Mrs.  Newera 
replied,  while  a  little  pink  ear  beneath  her 
curls  showed  some  embarrassment  at  thus 
bearding  her  directeur,  **  I  must  confess  th^t 
I  gladly  study  a  work  which,  like  this,  leads 
one  to  think  and  to  seek  the  truth."  Mr. 
Murray  cracked  all  his  knuckles  as  he  repeated 
with  a  scornful  emphasies, — ••  Truth !  He 
then  added  quickly,  "  What  truth  do  you 
mean?  Chemical,  botanical,  physiological, 
astronomical,  or  geological  truth  V  Surely 
Miss  Martineau  leads  to  none  of  the^e !  And 
if  it  is  religious  truth  you  mean,  still  worse. 
There  is  but  one  Book  which  teaches  it  with 
anything  like  authority,  and  in  that  sure  word 
of  testimony  we  are  to  seek  it,  and  not  from 
those  who,  professing  a  qualified  regard  for 
revelation,  abjure  vulgar  Orthodoxy  for  the 
novelties  of  German  Neology,  or  that  old- 
fiifihioned  heresy,  Socinianism." 

"  I  think,  however,  that  you  must  admit 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  which  a  zealous  inquirer  into 
truth  does  well  to  direct  our  attention." 

Mrs.  Newera  said  this  with  a  little  appear- 
ance of  anger  at  this  young  man's  pertinacity. 

**  Not  in  the  spirit  in  which  Miss  Martineau 
conducts  the  business,"  he  replied,  sharply. 
"Her  prejudices  start  up  every  moment, 
making  one  apply  to  her  case  what  uarlyle  said 
of  Voltaire, — '  He  ardently  warred  against 
Christianity,  without  understanding,  beyond 
the  mere  superficies,  whot  Christianity  was.'  " 

"  But  you  do  confess  that  there  are  di£Ecul- 
ties?  "  Mrs.  Newera  inquired. 

*•  None  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  in- 
quire only  what  revelation  has  actually  taught, 
and  who  then  submit  their  reason  to  that  rev- 
elation, without  presuming  to  .^peculate  on  the 
causes,  fitness,  or  inscrutable  mysteries  con- 
nected witlv^the  difcoreries  made  to  man  by 
that  revelation.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation, 
are  only  difficult  to  the  minds  of  those  who, 
assenting  to  the  evidences  of  revelation  as  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  its  reception,  suppose  them- 
selves invested  with  the  power  of  rejecting  the 
conclusions  thus  supported  by  evidence,  if  theu* 
reason  cannot  comprehend  them,  or  if  they  are 
opposed  to  their  preconceived  notions  of  what 
might,  probably,  be  expected  from  a  divine 
revelation." 

"  You  are  tremendously  professional,"  Mrs. 
Newera  remarked,  feigmng  a  yawn.     "  But, 
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Mr.  Murray,  if,  amidst  what  you  call  the  evi- 
dences of  revelation,  an  acute  mind  perceives 
where  history  and  what  may  be  termed  myth 
blend,  surely  it  were  slavish  or  bigoted  to 
desist  from  reasoning  on  a  point  which  so 
strikes  one's  perceptions  ?  " 

**  Where  men  may  reason  men  may  err, 
Mrs.  Newera ;  and  what  has  Miss  Matineau, 
to  do  with  myths  ?  All  her  notions  of  them 
are  gleaned  from  others,  and  I  could  give  you 
a  list  of  all  the  books  from  which  she  culls  her 
pet  poisons,  crowning  it  with  her  last  studied 
wort,  the  Hebreto  Monarch^/,  more  dangerous 
than  her  own,  because  attempting  more.  No, 
if  Miss  Martineau  must  work  at  myths,  let  hir 
attempt  to  detach  fable  from  truth  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mother  Hubbard's  dog.  But  I  have  made 
you  angry,"  Mr.  Murray  added,  rising;  "and 
it  makes  me  angry  to  think  of  an  old  woman 
sitting  down  in  the  full  blaze  of  day,  and,  be- 
cause she  holds  an  umbrella  between  herself 
and  the  sun,  wishing  to  persuade  herself  and 
others  that  the  sun  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
light  which  she  enjoys." 

How  glad  I  was  that  this  impertinence  was 
ut  a  stop  to  by  the  entrance  of  visitors  I  and 
ow  glad  I  was  to  find  that  the  next  name  in 
my  carte  de  voyage  was  that  of  a  county  mag- 
istrate, residing,  at  least,  seven  miles  from 
Knighton,  and  so  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
crusading  curate.  Squire  Fortescue,  his  lady, 
two  daughters,  and  a  son,  all  turned  me  over 
as  I  lay  on  the  drawing-room  table,  thongh  nov- 
els and  periodicals  seemed  to  them  '*  metal 
more  attractive."  Still,  they  certainly  set  up 
for  literary  people,  and  occasionally  discussed 
my  merits,  —  m  that  vague  way,  however, 
that  it  was  I  only  who  knew  how  little  of  my 
contents  had  arrived  at  their  knowledge.  They 
had  the  same  power  of  fixing  on  salient  parts 
of  the  narrative,  that  a  Highlander  has  of 
springing  to  the  jutting  rocks  in  a  mountain 
stream.  They  knew  of  my  mother's  walks  in 
the  desert  of  fourteen  miles  a-day,  which  they 
affected  to  disbelieve.  They  knew  who  the 
Eussian  countess  was,  who  had  evinced  almost 
as  much  enthusiasm  in  a  Christian  temple  as 
my  mother  had  shown  in  a  heathen  one.  They 
knew  of  the  greatness  thrust  on  **  Mr.  E,"  by 
the  exacting  sheik,  which  they  persisted  in 
considering  an  episode,  inserted  as  a  set-off  to 
the  task  she  had  imposed  on  him  of  reading 
the  unpublished  journal, — a  sugar-plum  with  a 
pill,  in  fact.  How  tired  I  got  of  these  people  I 
And,  strange  to  say,  they  paid  a  shilling  fine 
for  detaining  me  beyond  the  time  I  was  allot- 
ted to  pass  with  them.  At  length  I  was 
released,  and  got  into  another  oozy  vicarage. 
How  congenial  to  my  feelings  was  the  first 
fortnight  I  spent  there !    I  was  read  without 
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comment,  but  with  intense  attention ;  while 
Herodotus,  Hengstenberg,  Oliddon,  Heeren, 
Cory's  Ohronology^  and  other  learned  works, 
were  constantly  referred  to.  I  heard  no  opin- 
ion passed  upon  me,  until,  one  evening,  the 
vicar,  entering  from  a  ramble,  addressed  his 
wife,  who  was  holding  my  last  volume  in  her 
hand,  with  the  question, — 

"  Why  do  you  look  bo  serious,  Mary  ?  " 

'*  I  have  just  finished  Miss  Martincau's 
book,"  she  replied  ;  *'  and  I  was  half  wishing, 
half  praying,  that  a  strong,  crushing  refutation 
of  all  these  errors,  may  appear  in  the  next 
Review,     Am  I  wrong  'i  " 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  for  the  answer, — 
dog's^ars,  be  it  known,  which  the  Fortescues 
had  left  on  my  pages ;  however,  the  answer 
was  not  ver^  pleasant. 

*'  Your  enmity  is  quite  justified.  This  is 
decidedly  a  most  mischievous  book." 

Mischievous  !  How  I  abhor  an  epithet  so 
universally  applied  to  uornly  pot-boys,  high- 
mettled  monkeys,  and  Chartist  speeches ! 

*'  Itis  no  small  calamity  for  a  living  man  to 
be  robbed  of  a  living  faith,"  Mr.  Denyer  con- 
tinued ;  '*  and  Miss  Martineau  has  attempted 
the  robbery  in  a  wanton  and  covert  manner. 
She  has  thrown  the  glove,  however,  and  I,  too, 
hope  that  a  champion  may  be  found  in  Chris- 
tendom to  pick  it  up.  If  Miss  Martineau  had 
shown  half  the  sympathy  for  the  Christian 
which  she  has  for  the  Egyptian  idolator,  the 
Jewish  deist,  the  Mahomedan  votary,  one  might 
have  marvelled  at  the  extent  of  her  blindness, 
to  whom  light  is  no  light ;  but  blindness  is  all 
one  should  have  brought  against  her.  But 
there  is  a  decided  spirit  of  antagonism  towards 
Christianity,  under  the  specious  guise  of  a 
well-told  tale  of  personal  adventure,  which  calls 
for  some  demonstration  in  return.  There  is, 
also,  much  inconsistency  in  her  book;  for 
while,  by  her  words,  she  virtually  accuses  of 
imposture  the  Divine  Being  she  so  affectedly, 
and  therefore  irreverently  calls  '  the  Teacher,' 
she  still  shows  a  qualified  devotion.  And 
though  she  seems  to  look  on  the  Almiglity's 
dealings  with  His  people  through  Moses  and  his 
Antitype  as  a  salutary  cheat,  of  which  she  and 
some  others  are  cogniiant, — ^thus  instituting 
herself  a  sort  of  juggler's  confederate, — 
still  she  appears  to  own  a  heart  equal  to  the 
worship  ot  the  Omnipotence,  whose  powers  she 
so  vainly  tries  to  circumscribe." 

'*  Poor  Miss  Martineau  !  "  Mrs.  Denyer 
said,  sorrowfully.  "She  certainly  has  some 
better  aspirations,  shown,  I  think,  bv  her  intei^ 
est  in  tieruaalem,  which,  even  m  by-gone 
years,  has  made  her  familiar  with  its  locality." 

"  I  diflfer  with  you  there,"  Mr.  Denyer  re- 
plied.    "  Do  you  recollect  reading  of  a  book 


written  on  Shakspeare's  play  of  the  Tempewt, 
where  all  the  erudition  of  the  author  was  em-  ' 
ployed   to  discover  and  fix  the  locality  of  ■ 
Frospero's  island  ?    I  think  the   genius    of  | ; 
Shakspeare  was  about  as  well  appreciated  by    ' 
this  person  as — ^I  speak   it  reverently — ^the  ! 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  by  Miss  Martineau." 

'*  You  are  as  severe  as  I  wished  the  reviewer  ! ' 
to  be,"  Mrs.  Denyer  said,  smiling.  j 

'*  I  have  greater  cause  for  spleen,"  be  an- 
swered. ♦ 

*'  Here  is  a  book,  incontestably  of  an  evil 
tendency,  by  some  strange  mischance  going  the  \ 
round  of  a  book-club,   chiefly  composed   of  | 
clergymen,  fur  the  amusement  of  whose  families  I 
these  books  are  principally  circulated.     And 
though  I  feel  that  Mr.  Arden  can  hardly  be 
aware  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  book 
he  has  thus  sent  round  to  shed  its  poison,  stiU, 
as  a  stranger,  I  experience  a  delicacy  in  hint- 
ing it  to  him.     However,  the  book  goes  to- 
morrow to  Yeldon  Castle ;  before  it  gets  again 
into  young  hands,  I  will  try  and  sec  Mr.  Mar-  ' 
ray.     He  is  intimate  with  the  Aniens,  and 
may  devise  some  plan." 

I  was  sent  to  Yeldon  Castle,  and  there  found 
one  of  my  brothers,  sent  down  by  Churton.    I  \ 
had  no  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  , 
of  his  treatment.     The  countess  opened  my  ! 
title-page,  and  then  gave  orders  for  me  to  be  ' 
forwarded  to  General  Gascoigne.     She  said 
something  to  the   earl   about  **  straining   at 
gnats  and  swallowing  camels;  "  and  that  half 
the  credulity  which  fostered  a  belief  in  mes- 
merism might  establish  a  tolerably  warm  disci-  - 
pie  of  Johanna  Southcote ;  but  as  I  was  not 
obliged  to  take  such  general  reflections  as  ad- 
dressed to  my  respected  mother,  I  gave  no  ' 
heed  to  them. 

G^cral  Gascoigne  commenced  reading  me 
with  as  much  vigor  as  forty  years  passed  in 
India  had  left  him.  I  was  placed  on  a  reading- 
desk  before  bun ;  the  bell-pull  was  fa.stened  to  ^ 
his  chair,  and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  • 
apartment.     I  fancied  I  was  approved ;  but  i 
felt  a  little  startled  when  the  old  eeneral  sud-  '  j 
denly  gave  a  violent  twitch  to  the  bell. 

**Send  Miss  Gascoigne  down,"  was  the    , 
brief  order  given.  j 

In  five  seconds  a  timid-looking  girl  appeared  ' 
at  the  door. 

**  Miss  Gascoigne,  the  author  of  this  book 
defends  the  worship  of  cats  and  other  minor  ' 
animals ;  you  will  be  so  good,  when  you  read 
the  passage,  to  repeat  at  the  same  time  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. ' ' 

Miss  Gascoigne  bowed  and  withdrew.     The  ' ' 
general's  studies  were  resumed  :  again  the  bell 
was  rung,  and  Miss  Gascoigne  appeared  to 
order.  j] 
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"Min  Gascoigne,  though  the  author  of 
this  work,  with  a  oommeodable  tenderness  for 
the  feelings  of  the  people  she  is  among,  veils 
her  &ce,  that  she  may  not  startle  the  preju- 
dices of  the  chance  African  in  her  path,  she 
scruples  not  to  offend  the  equally  harmless  pre- 
judices of  the  majority  of  her  own  country- 
men, by  irreverent  remarks  on  all  they  hold 
holy.  Yes,  Miss  Gascdene,  she  does  not  hesi- 
tate, on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures are  a  collection  of  myths  or  legends,  to 
banish  (}od  from  His  creation,  destroy  the  no- 
tion of  a  Providence,  and  give  the  lie  to  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Miss  Gascoigne,  when 
you  peruse  this  book,  please  to  repeat  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  Revelation,  and  to  consider  that  it  applies 
to  the  whole  of  scripture." 

The  next  day  Miss  Gascoigne  was  not  sum- 
moned to  the  library.  People  little  know  how 
much  a  day's  quiet  reading  repays  one  for  the 
agony  of  the  printing-press.  On  the  third  day, 
again  she  was  sent  for ;  again  she  stood  at  the^ 
door  in  mute  attention. 

'*  Miss  Gascoigne,"  the  general  commenced, 
"  the  author  of  this  work  seems  disposed  to 
undervalue  the  Christian  religion,  on  the  score 
of  the  greater  number  of  converts  made  to 
Mahomedanism.  She  is  apparently  not  aware 
that  the  regions  of  the  East  would  number 
miles  with  European  inches;  and  that  if  there 
is  anything  to  scatter,  the  wider  the  field,  the 
wider  must  the  object  be  scattered.  But  there 
are  further  reasons  for  the  inequality  she  mis- 
interprets, which,  with  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  East,  I  could  at  once  explain,  when 
the  opportunity  may  occur.  Miss  Gascoigne,  I 
'Vfish,  however,  to  make  one  remark  to  you. 
A  tulor  advertises  tight-fitting  suits,  which  ad- 
mit of  no  relaxation  of  position,  and  confine 
the  wearer  to  an  entire  new  attitude.  Wrinkle 
or  spot  would  be  disgracefully  conspicuous  on 
these  clothes,  which  allow  of  no  letting  out  or 
taking  in  ;  which,  in  short,  when  once  adopted, 
must  be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever. Another  artisan  in  apparel,  advertises 
a  loose-haliging  garment,  which  can  be  wore 
over  any  other  threadbare  habit.  Formed  of  a 
material  warranted  not  to  show  dirt,  and  on 
which  even  blood-spots  are  not  easily  seen,  it 
is  a  garment  in  which  you  may  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep ;  and  though  not  unDecomine,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  mode,  it  may  be  worn  large 
enough  to  wrap  round  a  man  and  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  afford  to  keep.  Miss  Gas- 
coigne, I  would  ask  you  one  question, — 
Which  tiulor,  do  you  imagine,  would  procure 
the  quickest  custom — the  vendor  of  the  tight 
fitting,  easily-blemished  suit,  or  that  of  the 
cheap  loose  garment,  warranted  not  to  spot  Y" 


Miss  Gascoigne  copsidered  the  last  would 
sell  fieistcst. 

'Very  well,"  said  the  imperturbable  general, 
"  when  you  read  Miss  Martineau's  compara- 
tive view  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  and 
to  Mahomodism,  please  to  bear  in  mind  the 
irksomencss  of  a  tight  coat  and  the  comforts  of 
a  paletot,  or  what  in  my  time  was  emphatically 
called,  a  wrap-rascal." 

Thus  proceeded  General  Gascolgne's  study 
of  my  precious  pages.  Every  little  novelty, 
every  Socinian  eccentricity,  every  bold  thought, 
borrowed  from  Roscnmiiller  or  others,  was  as 
quickly  confided  to  Miss  Gcscoignc  with  what 
the  General  conceived  an  antiseptic  remark 
from  himself.  At  length  he  rang  the  bell 
more  violently  than  ever  ;  and,  scarcely  wait- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  his  daughter  at  the 
door,  exclaimed,  — 

**  Miss  Gascoigne,  the  author  of  this  work 
knocks  under.  She  has  visited  and  left  Da- 
mascus, without  presuming  to  touch  upon  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul.  If  she  admits  that, 
and  the  authenticity  of  his  epistles,  the  poor 
thine  may  still  take  her  place  among  the 
wor^ippers  of  the  Trinity." 

Instead  of  making  my  way  into  l^Iiss  Gas- 
coignels  study,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
myself  one  morning  reversing  thp  order  of 
book-clubs,  and  making  a  retrograde  move- 
ment back  to  Ayling  Vicarage.  If  I  was 
astonished,  Mr.  Arden  was  a  little  more  so 
on  reading  the  note  which  accompanied  me. 

Gen.  Gascoigne's  compliments  to  Rev.  John 
Arden,  and  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  Ktitghton  Book-club,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  that  he  will  take  some  meas- 
ures to  withdraw  Eastern  Life  fh)m  the  club. 

Mr.  Arden  turned  the  note  in*  his  hand  as 
maidens  do  valentines,  and  then  called  his 
daughter.  At  the  very  moment  she  came  run- 
ning to  him  with  her  hand  full  of  letters  she 
had  just  taken  from  the  postman. 

*'  I  am  sure,  papa,  here  is  an  invitation 
from  Yeldon  Castle,"  she  said.  "  Do  open 
it." 

The  indulgent  old  vicar  forgot  the  general 
in  his  desire  to  oblige  his  cidld,  and  read 
aloud,  — 

Dear  Mr.  Arden,  —  I  do  think  Eastern  Life 
a  very  objectionable  book.  Fdr  the  sake  of  the 
younn:  people,  whose  opinions  are  not  so  weU 
confirmed  as  your  dear  girb'may  be,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
club  ?    Ever  sincerely  yours, 

C.  Yeldoo. 

Annie  shook  from  head  to  foot.  Emma, 
who  had  joined  the  party  to  inspect  the  letters, 
knew  not  how  to  assist  her  in  this  dilemma.  A 
dark  cloud  passed  over  Mr.  Arden^s  brow,  but 
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he  said  nothing,  while  opening  a  note  almost 
mechanically.  He  started,  and  looking  angrily 
at  Annie,  as  he  read,  — 

Dear  Sir, — I  hope  on  hearing  of  the  sensa- 
tion which  Eastern  Life  has  caused  in  our  book- 
club, you  will  exempt  me  from  all  participation 
in  the  itl-tempcred  things  said  respecting  it  I 
admire  the  book  as  much  as  I  do  your  liberality 
of  idea  in  bespeaking  it    Yours  truly, 

PHRYJ7E  NeWERA. 

"  Oh,  papa,  do  not  look  at  me  so ! ''  the 
poor  girl  excjaimed.  **  We  were  afraid  to  tell 
you  what  a  wicked  book  it  is." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Murray  was  announced. 
After  a  hurried  greeting,  he  asked  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Arden  alone ;  and  then  informed  him  he 
came  from  Mr.  Denyer  on  the  subject  of 
Eastern  Lifa,  then  going  the  circuit  of  the 
book-club.  What  a  conglomeration  of  persecu- 
tion !  and  how  sick  I  was  of  all  the  phrcues 
banales  thrown  at  me  1     Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr. 


Murray  just  then  reoollected  his  brothen  a 
student  at  GotUngen,  had  sent  to  him  for  a  oopy 
of  Eastern  Life ;  so  my  identical  self  was 
precisely  what  he  wanted.  My  pbice  was  to  be 
filled  by  the  Queens  of  England;  and  the 
sisters  were  to  be  well  scolded  for  their  want 
of  candor  respecting  "  Annie's  wicked  book." 
I  am  inditing  this  lament  from  Gottingen, 
with  a  schnapps  besprinkled  corer,  and  a  cigar 
marking  my  most  spicy  page.  I  live  among 
congenial  spirits ;  still  i  feel  it  banishment, 
and  lack'  the  spirit  with  which  Coriolanus 
viewed  the  same  circumstances.  My  Magna 
Mater  may  have  more  of  the  Roman,  and  hear 
but  "  the  common  cry  of  curs/'  in  the  voices 
which  discard  the  poor  ofikpring  from  the 
Christian's  library ;  if  not,  and  this,  my  Lament, 
should  reach  her,  perhaps  she  will  devise  some 
plan  to  keep  my  brethren  out  of  country  book- 
clubs ;  or,  at  least,  get  up  some  editions  as 
shoemakers  do  boots,  ^r  *'  country  wear." 

Fraser's  magazine. 
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I.  —  Near  Reqensdurg. 

A  broad  stream  winds  in  a  very  circuitous 
course  tlirough  a  green  and  fertile  valley. 
Against  the  horizon  arc  marked  the  towers  of 
an  ancient  city.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  there  is  a  range  of  rocky  heights,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  low  brush-- 
woofl.  As  you  follow  this  range  with  your 
eye,  you  perceive  that  on  leaving  the  city  it  Is 
composed  of  calcarious  limestone ;  at  a  bend 
in  the  river  this  formation  suddenly  breaks  off, 
and  the  remainder  is  dark-colored  granite. 
The  geologist  stands  at  this  spot,  and,  as  he 
muses  upon  the  phenomenon,  strives  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth. 

On  the  summit  of  two  neighboring  peaks 
of  granite  are  two  buildings  which  fo^m  a 
strange  contrast.  Here  we  behold  a  gray, 
crumbling  ruin,  which  dates  from  the  middle 
ages.  Its  massive  towers  are  broken  ;  green 
vegetation  bursts  out  from  between  the  huge 
stones;  the  stairs  have  disappeared;  and  the 
blue  sky  and  the  golden  sun  shine  freely  into 
the  wide,  roofless  naUs.     Close  by,  upon  the 


brow  of  another  hill,  there  rises  up,  white, 
new,  and  glittering,  a  superb  Grecian  temple. 
Lofty,  magnificent  columns  support  the  roof; 
a  splendid  ascent  of  stone  steps  leads  up  to 
the  entrance  ;  all  the  skill  of  Hellenie  art  has 
been  expended  upon  this  architectural  master^ 
j)iece. 

But  how  do  these  two  buildings,  so  different 
in  their  characters,  come  into  such  close  prox- 
imity ?  Are  they  to  be  the  stage  for  a  gigan- 
tic representation  of  Gt)ethe's  Helen  ?  Does 
Faust,  the  dark  son  of  German  romanticism, 
dwell  in  the  deserted  ruin  ?  Has  Helen,  the 
most  perfect  re^Hresentation  of  Grecian  beauty, 
taken  up  her  abode  in  the  glittering  temple  ?  — 
No,  the  old  castle  is  called  Regenstauf ;  the 
new  pile  of  columns  is  the  Walhalla  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  The  towers  in  the  back- 
ground belong  to  Regensburg,  and  the  stream 
that  winds  through  the  valley  is  the  Danube. 

Some  small  figures  were  slowly  moving  up 
the  enormous  steps  which  lead  to  the  Wal- 
halla. Seen  from  the  valley  they  must  have 
looked  like  flies,  for  the  hill  is  high ;  but  a 
nearer  approach  would  have  shown  tnem  to  be 
I  human  beings,  and  I  too  was  among  them. 
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The  njs  of  tbe  son  were  reflected  with'  a 
scorching  heat  from  the  white  stope;  large 
dropii  rolled  down  onr  fiices,  and  we  were 
heartily  rejoiced  when  at  lensth  we  stood  be- 
fore the  portico  of  the  colossal  stracture.  We 
entered,  and  soflfered  our  feet  to  be  clothed 
with  socks  of  felt,  in  order  that  we  might 
leave  no  marks  to  disfigure  the  floor,  But  in- 
deed it  is  extremely  beautiful,  composed  of 
brilliantly  white  and  dark-red  marble,  and,  in 
a  word,  the  interior  of  the  Walhalla  dazzles  the 
senses  by  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and 
the  richness  of  its  decoration.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  stone  and  metal;  no  ornament 
which  architecture  can  employ  has  been  for- 
gotten; polished  marble,  gold,  and  brilliant 
colors  unite  to  form  an  unrivalled  whole. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  destroy  the  im- 
pression which  it  makes  upon  the  beholder. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  gigantic  structure  ? 
Those  little  tablets  high  up  on  the  walls, 
those  tiny  busts,  look  like  accidental  orna- 
ments, and  do  but  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
vast,  empty  space.  Is  it  here  that  all  the 
glory,  the  pride,  and  the  immortality  of  Ger- 
many are  treasured  ttp?*  In  that  country 
which  is  the  heart  of  Europe,  have  not  more 
persons  than  these  lived  who  have  deserved 
the  crown  of  laurel?  Germany  comprises 
thirty-nine  states,  contains  as  many  million 
inhabitants,  has  celebrated  the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  her  independent  existence, — and  is 
this  the  sum  of  all  her  greatness? — No! 
Party-spirit  has  distributed  the  rewards,  and 
withheld  them  from  men  whose  names  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  fame.  Or  is 
Luther  worth  less  than  the  arch-bishop  Paris 
Lodron,  of  Salzburg,  of  whom  most  visit- 
ors hear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Walhalla  ? 
Was  Gustavus  Adolphus  less  a  German  than 
Charles  XII.  ?  Was  he  less  brave  than 
Wallenstein  ?  Is  Hegel  of  less  value  to  us 
than  Peter  Henlein  of  Nuremberg  ?  Is  Joan 
Paul  reallv  inferior  to  Saint  Met^htildis,  and 
has  the  Count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  done 
more  for  us  than  Joseph  II.  ?  —  But  why  do 
I  ask?  There  is  no  one  to  give  me  an 
answer;  no  one  who  is  accountable.  This 
Walhalla,  which  has  borrowed  its  name  from 
northern  heatJienism,  its  form  from  polythe- 
isdo  Greece,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  in- 
mates from  the  calendar  of  saints,  is  but  the 


*  The  Walhalla  was  erected  hy  the  present  king  of 
Bavaria,  who  is  a  most  munificent  enconrager  of  the 
fine  arts,  in  order  to  serre  as  a  monument  to  all 
g^eat  names  in  German  history.  But  as  he  has,  un- 
til lately,  heen  wholly  guided  hy  the  Jesuits,  none 
hut  true  sons  of  the  Koman  Church  have  been  able 
to  gain  admittance  among  the  "worthies."  It  is 
supposed  that  a  different  course  will  now  be  adopted. 

Ed.  Dag. 


magnificent  result  of  a  royal  whim ;  it  is  no 
national  monument  to  German  greatness. 

II.  —  The  Jesuits  in  the  Towzb. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill  close  by  Lin2  there 
stands  a  strong  round  tower,  built  of  gray 
stone,  and  bomb-proof.  By  its  side  there  is  a 
small  church,  and  both  these  buildings  belong 
to  the  Jesuits.  H/ow  came  the  black  brethren 
into  this   tower?  —  Maximilian  d'Este  pro- 

E>sed  in  the  year  1826  to  fortify  the  town  of 
inz  in  a  new  method,  by  means  of  a  girdle 
of  armed  towers,  which  should  be  connected 
with  one  another  by  subterranean  passages. 
On  yonder  height  he  built  one  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  the  Jesuits  petitioned  to  be  allowed 
to  occupy  it  •'  provisionally."  And  so  it  hap- 
pens that  now,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
they  are  immovably  fixed  there. 

The  outer  gate  was  open,  but  on  entering 
we  soon  reached  an  inner  door  of  oak,  where 
we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  bell-handle.  A 
small  slide  opened,  and  through  tbe  I.  H.  S. 
of  the  iron  grating  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
dark  physiognomy.  When  we  had  expressed 
our  desire  to  ascend  the  tower,  we  heard  the 
rattling  of  keys ;  the  door  opened,  admitted 
us,  and  was  immediately  locKed  behind  us. 
We  were  in  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  an  involuntary  shud- 
der. The  ** seminarist"  who  admitted  us 
could  not  be  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  wore  the  black  robe  of  the  order,  his  hair 
was  cut  short,  and  his  face  was  pale ;  a  nerv- 
ous twitching  distorted  his  features.  His 
colorless  lips  were  pressed  closely  together, 
and  down-cast  eyes  completed  tbe  portrait  of  a 
Jesuit. 

In  the  cntrance-hall  we  did  not  notice  any- 
thing remarkable.  A  small  stair-case  led 
into  the  basement,  and  we  looked  down  into 
the  kitchen.  Some  Jesuits  were  busy  about 
the  hearth,  their  bare  arms  forming  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  dark  cowls  in  which  they  were 
enveloped.  The  smell  which  arose  from  the 
underground  region  was  not  grateful  to  our 
olfactory  nerves,  and  wo  followed  our  silent 
guide  up  the  winding  stiurs.  Every  where 
wo  saw  nothing  but  closed  doors ;  the  build- 
ing seemed  to  be  totally  uninhabited,  and  yet 
its  cells  are  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  «fes- 
uits.  Pictures  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  other 
worthies  decorated  the  white-washed  walls. 
We  continued  to  hope  that  we  should  come  to 
something  interesting,  and  thus  we  mounted 
from  story  to  story,  until  at  last  we  stepped 
out  upon  the  flat  roof 

The  whole  of  Germany  cannot  'perhaps  af- 
ford a  more  glorious  view  than  that  which  we 
here  enjoyed.     Linz  is  a  very  picturesque 
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town,  and  is  so  lovingly  embraced  by  the 
smiling  landscape,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  panorama.  'Linz  has 
»  peculiar  charm  for  strangers,  and  yet  it  has 
no  splendid  buildings,  ho  gorgeous  churches, 
such  as  are  seen  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
southern  Germany.  Even  in  Kegensburg, 
that  sombre  city  of  narrow,  crooked  streets,  the 
cathedral  has  a  striking  and  solemn  Ijeauty, 
and  its  arches  are  tall  and  graceful,  like  lilies 
carved  out  of  stone.  But  Linz  requires  no 
such  ornament;  it  is  fresh  and  full  of  life. 
When  you  enter  the  town,  you  feel  the  south ; 
you  feel  the  proximity  to  Italy.  The  lofty 
and  airy  houses,  the  steep  and  busy  streets, 
the  ^shing  fountains,  the  green  trees,  the 
pretty  maidens  in  their  singular  national  cos- 
tume, the  life  and  bustle, — all  this  on  a 
warm  summer  evening  makes  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  in  Lombardy;  and  the  Austrian 
soldiers  who  crowd  the  streets  do  not  destroy 
the  illusion.  The  town  lies  scattered  on  the 
sides  o(  hills,  which  are  covered  with  foli- 
age to  their  very  summit.  Villages,  houses, 
and  churches  peep  out  from  among  the  dark 
woods  and  the  yellow  cornfields.  And  the 
Danube,  like  a  huse  water-snake,  pours  its 
broad  s<xong  flood  along  the  side  of  tne  town. 

I  love  the  Danube  above  all  rivers.  I  was 
acquainted  with  it  at  Donaueschingen,  where, 
like  a  weak  child,  it  rises  from  its  cradle ;  I 
was  acquainted  with  it  in  Hungary,  where, 
like  a  wild  Magyar,  brawling  and  foaming  it 
rushes  towards  the  Black  Sea.  But  from 
Begensburg  downwards  it  appeared  strange 
to  me,  for  its  banks  were  monotonous,  almost 
tame.  It  is  only  on  reaching  Passau  that 
it  Attains  its  full  beauty.  Between  forest- 
crowned  hills  it  flows  along  in  perpetual  wind- 
ings ;  here  and  there  a  town  or  a  ruin  breaks 
the  uniformity.  At  last  the  valley  expands ; 
a  picturesque  town  seems  to  hasten  forward  to 
meet  the  steamboat,  and  Linz  is  reached. 

While  from  the  parapet  of  the  round  tower 
we  admired  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Danube, 
the  young  Jesuit  waited  for  us  at  the  door 
which  opens  upon  the  roof,  and  then  silently 
led  us  down  the  winding  stairs.  The  same 
death-like  stillness  reigned  in  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  when  the  bolts  were  fastened  be- 
hind us,  and  we  stood  without  on  the  open 
road,  I  breathed  more  freely ;  for,  I  confess  it, 
I  had  been  afraid.  Being  somewhat  ashamed 
of  this  feeling  I  concealed  it,  but  one  of  my 
companions,  an  old  colonel,  who  had  foug'it  a 
score  of  battles  and  had  often  been  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  hostile  batteries,  smoothed*  down  his 
gray  moustache  and  said,  "  Thank  God  that  we 
are  out  of  that  hole ;  I  was  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, all  the  time  we  were  there.'' 


We  walkect  round  the  building ;  bat  al-  J 
though  the  window-curtains  were  not  drawn, ' 
we  could  perceive  no  trace  of  any  living  be- 
ing. We  then  entered  the  church  whii^  was 
open,  and  quite  empty.  It  was  decorated  m 
the  usual  style  of  the  Jesuits.  Over  the  altar 
there  are  high  windows  of  a  deep  yellow  color, 
and  the  light  of  day  assumes  a  fiery  hoe, 
streaming  through  the  church  like  the  flames 
of  purgatory.  The  pictures  which  hang 
against  the  walls  have  the  same  character  of 
Jesuitism.  The  faces  have  all  a  wry,  distort- 
ed expression ;  even  the  Holy  Virgin  wears  an 
appearance  of  mock-humility.  But  the  Pope 
is  represented  in  magnificent  attire,  and  with 
a  full  and  sensual  countenance. 

Long  after  we  had  left  the  tower  beHind 
us,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  shudder- 
ing sensation  which  had  gained  such  a  mas- 
tery over  me ;  even  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
pretty  peasant  girls  were  unable  to  dissipate 
my  fears. 

m.  —  An  Advkntukk  in  the  Mountains. 

The  river  ^Traun  forms  a  large  and  beautiful 
lake  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps,  and  on  its 
border  lies  the  towm  of  Gmunden.  The 
houses  are  as  white  as  snow,  the  church 
steeple  is  tall  and  tapering,  the  background  is 
formed  by  hills  clothed  in  luxuriant  verdure, 
and  the  whole  is  reflected  in  the  crystal  waters 
of  tho  lake.  From  the  opposite  side  the  lips 
look  down  with  solemn  yet  benign  counte- 
nance; light  clouds  hang  about  iheir  hrow, 
from  which  descend  from  time  to  time  short 
but  smart  showers  of  rain.  A  small  steam- 
boat is  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Ghnunden,  — 
and  the  deck  is  crowded  with  a  motley  com- 
pany, among  whom  two  lovely  girls  in  the 
national  costume,  with  black  silk  braided  into 
their  long  tresses,  are  conspicuous.  There  is 
nothing  to  spoil  the  fresh  rural  scene,  except  a 
noble  banker  from  Vienna  with  a  wadded  coat 
and  a  gold  eye-glass. 

The  anchor  was  sooix  weighed,  and  we  rushed 
through  the  foaming  waves.  On  both  sides 
of  us  steep  rocks  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  heights  were  crowned 
with  dark  pine  woods ;  soon  they  approached 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  steamboat  had 
reached  the  end  of  its  voyage. 

An  old  man  was  standing  on  the  shore,  and 
oflfering  Alpine  roses  for  sale;  I  seized  a 
bunch  and  placed  them  in  my  hat,  and  pre- 
pared to  ascend  the  mountain.  Several  of 
the  passengers  jomed  our  party,  and  we  set 
out,  laughing  and  sin^g,  with  the  intention 
of  descending  to  Ischl  oefore  the  evening 
closed.  Oh,  how  diflferent  are  these  Alps 
from  our  raw  northern  mountains  1  Thdr  out- 
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lines  are  so  dear  and  pure,  that  they  seem  to 
swim  in  the  atmosphere.  The  lUesengebirg 
and  the  Han  have  their  stately  heights,  but 
th^ir  outlines  are  harsh,  their  forms  are  cold. 
Here  the  summits  are  almost  lost  in  light; 
sparkling  mountain  streams  spring  out  from 
the  walls  of  rock ;  larches,  witn  their  delicate 
light-green  foliage,  rustle  on  the  edges  of  the 
precipice,  and  with  the  dark  pine  trees  form  a 
pleasmg  mixture  of  light  and  shade.  How 
much  we  had  to  admire,  to  examine,  and 
to  take  with  us!  One  found  a  remarkable 
geological  specimen;  another  picked  a  fra- 
grant bunch  of  liUo  cyclamen;  a  third 
dcetched  a  peasant  in  a  greeu  velvet  jacket 
and  scarlet  vest.  The  hours  flew  by  without 
our  thinking  of  time,  and  we  had  ascended 
to  a  considerable  height.  Suddenly  the  trees, 
the  rocks,  and  the  waterfalls,  were  glowing  with 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  We  banned 
our  steps,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  long  before  we 
could  reach  the  valley  dark  shades  lay  all 
around  us. 

Now  we  called  a  council  of  war.  As  none 
of  us  knew  the  way,  and  we  feared  that  we 
might  lose  ourselves  in  the  woods,  and  as  we 
had  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  and  some 
wellrfilled  travelling-flasks,  we  resolved  to  rest 
until  midnight,  when  the  moon  would  rise, 
and  her  light  would  enable  us  to  proceed. 
Only  one  of  the  party,  a  ducal  chamberlain, 
opposed  our  proceedings ;  he  laughed  at  our 
cowardice,  and,  declaring  that  he  would  sleep 
comfortably  at  Ischl,  started  abne. 

We  wiled  awav  the  time  with  pleasant  con* 
versation  until  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon 
began  to  glitter  through  the  dark  foliage ;  then 
each  man  seized  his  staff,  and  walking  rapidly 
forwards,  we  reached,  in  about  an  hour,  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  Here  to  our  astonish- 
ment we  found  our  late  companion ;  he  looked 
bewildered,  and  terror  was  depicted  upon  his 
pale,  mooidit  countenance.  We  assailed  him 
with  questions,  and  he  narrated  his  story  with 
evident  alarm.  It  appeared  that  soon  after 
quitting  the  wood  he  perceived  a  house,  which 
was  built  against  a  very  high  rock,  and  with  a 
steep  precipice  in  front,  between  which  and 
the  nouse  there  was  only  a  narrow  path.  The 
brave  youth  prepared  to  follow  this  path,  but 
on  approaching  the  house  he  discovered  an 
enormous  black  dog,  who  was  evidently  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  pass,  and  whose  attitude 
showed  that  he  was  ready  to  spring  upon  the 
first  assailant.  Our  friend  nesitated,  and 
from  a  distance  threatened  the  monster  with 
his  stick,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  the  dog 
would  not  quit  his  post,  but  remained  mo- 
tionless, with  his  jaws  open,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  unfortunate  wanderer.    An  at- 


tempt to  rouse  the  people  of  the  house  bv 
shouting  was  also  unsuccessful ;  they  were  all 
asleep,  and,  as  he  did  not  dare  to  approach 
nearer,  he  resolved,  not  without  fear  of  pur- 
suit, to  retreat  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where 
he  was  found  by  us. 

After  having  heard  the  chamberlain's  story, 
we  prepared  to  continue  our  journey,  although 
he  entreated  us  to  wait  till  daybreak,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  would  doubtless 
chain  up  the  savage  creature.  We  in  our  turn 
laughed  at  him,  and  sidd  that  six  men  armed 
with  good  sticks  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  Cei^ 
berus  himself.  As  nis  entreaties  were  in  vain 
he  joined  our  forces,  and  wo  advanced,  like  an 
army  eager  for  battle.  Soon  we  saw  the 
white  house  in  the  moonshine,  and,  true 
enough,  there  was  the  terrible  dog  close  beside 
the  door.  It  was  a  beast  of  extraordmaiy 
size,  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  with  a  broad  shag- 
gy chest.  Involuntarily  we  formed  into  close 
ranks,  the  chamberlain  prudently  occupying 
the  centre.  The  creature  uttered  not  a  sound, 
which  in  dogs  is  considered  a  sign  of  a  savage 
disposition ;  but  our  courage  did  not  fail.  At 
last  we  were  quite  close  to  him,  and  still  he 
neither  moved  nor  barked;  we  cautiously 
stretched  out  our  sticks  towards  him  and  dis- 
oovered, — that  the  black  monstor  was  re- 
markably well  painted  upon  the  white  wall  of 
the  house,  in  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of 
frightening  away  theives. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  cham- 
berlain did  not  escape  without  a  fair  proper^ 
tion  of  jokes,  and  tnat  we  were  spared  the 
rodomontades  which  he  had  inflictea  upon  us 
the  preceding  day.  The  sun  had  just  risen 
when  we  reached  Ischl,  the  bathing-place  in 
which  the  fashionable  world  now  dehghts  to 
pitch  its  summer4ent 
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The  French  seem  unable  to  achieve  either 
the  fiict  or  the  eidolon  of  a  Republic.  The 
competition  for  a  vj^bolic  figure,  which  began 
*'  full  of  sound  ana  fury,''  has  ended  by  "  sig- 
nifying nothing. ' '  Even  French  Art^  it  seems, 
cannot  attain  to  the  ideal  of  a  model  Repub- 
lic. Six  hundred  artists  lent  themselves  to 
the  attempt — ^and  the  final  failure  is  now  be- 
fore us.  On  the  23d  of  October,  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  decide  ultimately  on  the 
twelve  compositions  selected  from  the  six  hun- 
dred sketenes,  rejected  aU: — and,  as  if  in 
despair  of  the  object,  negatived  a  proposition 
for  submitting  it  to  any  further  oompetition. 


THE  ELIXm  OF  BEAUTY. 


The  EHxir  of  Beautv:    A  Book  far  t/«# 
Tailei'TaNe.     Clarke. 

No  interference  with  Lady  Blessington's  an- 
nual being  hereby  meant,  we  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duoe  a  ^Mcf-book  of  Beauty  1  ouch  a  caaket  of 
dainty  devieea,  indeed,  was  certain  to  follow 
the  more  sabstantial  offering  of  M.  Sauasure. 
"Politeness  should  have  dictated,  the  Udies 
first, ' '  as  Mr  Tufigg  might  have  said.  Bnt  the 
precedence  was  not  of  our  marshalling ;  and 
courtesy  being  satisfied  by  protest,  we  will* 
"sit"  upon  this  manual  with  a  respect  due  to 
the  theme  and  to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
profit. 

A  puszle  detains  us  at  the  outset.  Can  this 
homily,  which  is  anonymous,  lie  some  sibylline 
leaf  by  the  favorite  of  Miss  Bumey's  "sweet 
Queen,'' — good  Mrs.  Trimmer?  Why  else 
should  the  author  have  "downed"  the  spirits  of 
Lily,  Rose,  Violet,  and  Lonicera*  by  remind- 
ing these  and  all  other  Flowers  of  Loveliness 
thfl^  Goodness  is  better  than  Beautv  ?  Miss 
Lambert  knows  that  they  worked  that  lesson 
years  ago  in  eross^ititch  (m  their  samplers, — 

Fair  may  the  Rose  be,  but  she  fades  with  time. 
The  Violet  sweet,  but  qaicklj  past  its  prime,  fto. 

They  got  it  by  heart  in  their  catechisms. 
They  are  aware  that  grass  is  green ;  and — nOt 
looking  for  a  repetition  of  the  &ct--were  ex- 
pecting toilet-talk  and  cosmetic  counsel.  Far 
more  to  the  purpose  is  it  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  an  exact  list  of  defects  such  as 
they  can  remedy : — 

*'*'  Such  as  stooping,  carrying  the  head  on  one 
side,  neglecdng  the  teeth,  taking  insufficient  air 
and  exercise,  taming  in'  the  toes,  frowning, 
higgling,  even  nninting,  pontine,  and  making 
uces.  A  dreadiul  catSogue,  which  onr  duty 
compels  us  to  notice. 

More  valuable  instruction  of  a  like  quality 
follows.  Ladies  are  apprized  (p.  19) that  "by 
thinking"  harmonies  of  feature  may  be  pro- 
duced The  snub-nose  of  B,Corinna  is  a  vast- 
ly different  thing  from  that  of  a  Oressida, 
At  p.  24,  Beauty  may  tremble  when  she  hears 
that,  "under  the  influence  of  certain  passions, 
as  indiflforenoe,  contempt,  or  unconcern,  the 
surface"  of  even  a  Tultp-Cheek^s  complexion 
"  becomes  dry  and  contracted,  and  ^1  fre- 
quently  present  that   appearance   which  is 
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*<*  Why  LonLcers  wilt  thou  name  thy  child  ? 
I  asked  the  ^dener*s  wife,  in  accents  mild, 
**  We  hmTO  a  nght/'  replied  the  sturdy  dame. 
And  Loaioera  wis  the  in&nt's  name. 

CrabM9  Parish  Reoitter, 


commonly  known  by  the  name  of  gooee-akin." — 
We  always  knew  that "  Ihn^t  Care  came  to 
a  bad  end," — but  the  awful  particulars  were 
never  till  now  laid  before  us.  But  Stout  is  to 
be  as  much  deprecated  as  Scorn : — the  drink- 
ing of  porter  being  denounced  (p.  29)  as  "  apt 
to  give  too  much  color." 

The  distiller  of  our  Elixer  wages  war  against 
caps ;  and,  with  Macassar  sympathies,  Unnks 
Idng  corkscrew  ringlets  apostolic  and  beautiful 
when  "  they  fall  unconfined  and  free  over  the 
snowy  shoulders  and  Bwan-Uke  necks  of  onr 
British  fair."  Posably  so : — but  they  are 
also  a  trifle  in  the  way,  except  they  be  carried 

in  the  hand,  after  the  fashion  of  Mrs. ,  the 

inimitable  songstress,  when  she  warbled  "  The 
soldier  tired."  Nor  are  wo  to  be  "knocked 
down"  bvBaily's  "  Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  pic- 
turesquely cited  as  an  example.  Paradise  is  ; 
'one  place — Piccadilly  another.  Bnt  our  con- 
nderate  kuthor  has  in  some  small  measure 
provided  for  the  inconvenience  adverted  to. 
Beauty  is  to  be  mdulged  with  "  a  light  bon- 
net "  when  "  engaged  in  domestic  affiurs," — 
such  as  the  whipping  of  cream — or  children. 

Balsamically  (the  word  is  Madame  D'  Ar- 
blay's)  are  the  teeth,  the  breath,  the  smile 
here  moralised ;  but  space  forbids  us  to  follow 
the  toilet-teacher,  We  agree  with  his  tUetum 
regading  shoe-«oles : — also  that  no  interest  is 
attached  .to  wet  feet  in  spite  of  Beauty's  per- 
verse conviction  to  the  contrary.  On  the 
subject  of  dress  he  is  unpardonably  vague. 
Could  Moral  Suitability's  self  have  dreamed 
that  a  treatise  like  this  could  have  been  issued 
with  never  a  word  (to  express  our  meaning 
cirouitously  )  on  the  subject  of  Orinoline  f 
Then,  as  to  "  makin^up,"  his  views  are  any- 
thing but  decided.  Page  90  contradicts  page 
59  on  the^  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  wear- 
ing rouge : — a  vacillation  to  be  blushed  fl>r. 
Our  author  is  hardened  and  consistent  enoucrh 
in  countenancing  kindred  figments  and  pig- 
ments. He  can  recommend  Beauty,  if  she  be 
carroty  or  when  she  grows  gray,  to  "  submit 
to  a  pleaang  transformation  and  dye : — ^nev- 
er hinting  at  consequences  so  trifling  as  head- 
aches, weakened  sight,  et  c^etera.  Nay,  fur- 
ther, he  holds  it  "in  some  instances  excusa- 
ble" to  doctor  the  eyebrows!  A  code  so 
utterly  devoid  of  consistency  staggers  us.  Shak- 
en in  our  faith,  we  give  small  heed  to  this 
Elixir-monger's  law  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
pink  and  blue  shoes ;  and,  what  is  wone,  we 
hold  cheap  the  artistically  studious  "  Lady  of 
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his  acc[Qaintaiioe,"  whom  he  trampets  as  hav* 
ing  been  a  model-dresser,  and  whose  manner 
of  procedure  was  as  follows : — 

'^  Her  manner  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  to  have  her  face  drawn  in  a  little  oval,  ex- 
tremely like,  and  without  fla.teiy ;  she  had  many 
dresses  painted  on  a  sort  of  isinglass,  which  she 
could  clap  upon  the  face  of  t£s  oval,  and  ob- 
serve what  colors,  or  subdivision  of  colors  best 
became  her  complexion.  I  have  seen  her  make 
the  same  face  bear  a  becoming  sadness,  a  down- 
cast innocence,  a  heedless  gaiety,  or  a  respectful 
attention,  according  to  the  ditferent  lights  and 
shades  that  were  thrown  upon  it  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  several  dresses  round  the  head  and 
necL" 


This  cannot  be  a  lost  treatise  by  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, bat  rather  the  work  of  a  downright 
Pharisee  or  Loyola.  The  nature  and  good- 
ness of  the  pattern-excellence  just  described, 
slap  our  author's  pre&tory  maxims  in  the  face 
somewhat  sharply.  JBcuia  I  There  is  no  safe 
conduct  in  this  book.  Let  Pulcheria,  if  she 
¥roald  slay  dub-men  and  tortare  Belgravian 
women,  confide  herself  to  her  maid  and  her 
milliner,  and  put  to  the  door  such  a  Mr. 
Worldly-  Wi$eman  as  this ;  who,  we  suspect, 
in  spite  of  all  his  "  simplicities/'  carries  ifi  his 
pocket  some  Circassian  Nigrine,  or  Turkish 
Jet  Pencil,  "  warranted  to  baflie  Discovery's 
self." — MhetuBUM. 


VIENNA  DURING  THE  LATE  INSURRECTION. 


The  Archduke  Charies  Hotel,  7 
Kiimthner  Straase,  Oct  7th,  1848.  > 

Who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  current 
year,  would'  have  imagined  that  this  capital, 
which  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  the  Chef  lieu 
du  luxe  ei  de  la  tranquiUite^  would  become  so 
suddenly  changed? 

Surely,  the  mTC  of  disorder  and  revolution 
must  be  deeply  engrafted  by  nature  in  the 
human  heart,  to  have  caused  the  hitherto  pacif- 
ic Viennese  to  break  out  as  they  have  done. 
No  one  wonders  at  the  unruly  acts  of  a  Parisian 
mob ;  a  chartist  row  every  now  and  then  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  our  own  country,  notwith- 
standing its  general  character  for  loyalty; 
while  an  Irish  rebellion  excites  no  more  sur- 
prise, and  just  as  much  ridicule  as  the  bui^ 
lesque  of  a  successful  tragedy.  But  a  revolution 
in  Vienna  is  incomprehensible.  What  ha^.  the 
Viennese  to  complain  of?  A  capital  more 
favored  by  its  Qovemment  never  existed,  its 
inhabitants  were  as  the  children  of  a  kind,  in- 
dulgent fiither ;  indeed,  if  there  were  a  happy 
city  of  earth,  it  was  Vienna,  previously  to  the 
unlucky  month  of  February,  which  has  not 
only  brought  anarchy  and  confusion  upon  that 
unhappy  country,  France,  but  the  tide  of  revo- 
lution having  overflowed  its  banks,  its  waves 
bare  found  an  entrance  into  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  transformed  a  loyal,  quiet,  and 
orderly  people,  into  a  set  of  discontented  reb- 
els. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  to  you,  was  just  as  I 
was  quitting  Paris  for  Vienna,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  July.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
sort  of  revolution  that  had  previously  taken 
place  among  them,  would  have  contented  my 


friends,  the  Viennese,  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  peaceable  residenoe  of  several  months 
in  a  city,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  I  had  for- 
merly passed  so  many  hapey  days.  To  be 
brief,  fbid  been  ste/ine  Zir  «L  mj  am- 
val  at  the  hdtel  ftom  which  this  letter  is  dated ; 
occaaonally,  it  is  true,  having  my  repose  some* 
what  disturbed  by  those  unruly  young  fellows, 
the  students,  who,  in  England,  would  be  kept 
in  order  with  the  rod,  for  the  greater  portion 
of  them  are  mere  boys.  These  ingenious 
youths  imagine'  themselves  to  be  cut  out  by 
nature,  for  constitution  and  republic  makers, 
and  are  deluded  into  the  idea  of  their  being  the 
regenerators  of  humanity :  fbitunately,  how- 
ever, tbev  have  experienced  a  set-down,  which 
will  suffice  them  for  at  least  some  time  to 


come. 


Yesterday,  the  6th,  I  had  jus^  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Schoenbrun,  and  was  taking  my 
luncheon  at  the  excellent  restaurant  affixed  to 
my  hdtel,  when  I  heard  some  persons  talking 
very  loudly  and  energetically  ohtside,  and  on 
looking  through  the  window  I  perceived  a 
number  of  National  Guards  (not  dressed  as 
thev  are  in  Paris,  but  in  hideous  black  and 
yellow  uniforms)  running  quickly  in  the  dbeo- 
tion  of  St.  Stephen's  cathedral.  Anxious  to 
learn  what  was  going  forward,  I  hastily  quit- 
ted the  h6tel,  and  on  reaching  the  open  space 
before  the  cathedral,  fbund  a  crowd  congre- 
gated there,  consisting  of  National  Guards, 
chiefly  from  the  Faubourgs,  and  students  in 
their  new  revolutionary  uniform.  A  large 
partv  was  striving  to  sound  the  tocsin,  while 
the  black  and  ydlow,  or,  as  I  will  call  them 
for  shortness,  tfaia  Imperialist  National  Guardf , 
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were  oppomng  tho  attempt     These  latter  bad 
entered  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  and  sud- 
denly poured  down  a  volley  on  the  crowd  be- 
low, by  which  several  persons  were  killed  and 
wounoed  :  a  dreadful  yell  now  arose,  and  the 
armed  men  around  me  began  to  fire  upon  the 
National  Ghiards  in  the  church.     As  you  may 
imagine,  I  tried  to  get  away  as  fiist  as  possi- 
ble, but  this  was  no  easfy  matter,  for  I  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  crowd ;  but  at  length  I 
managed  to  get  at  some  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  when  I  came  upon  a  regiment 
of  Imperial  soldiers,  accompanied  by  artUlery ; 
upon  this  I  rushed  througn  the  parte  cochere 
01  a  house,  and  running  up  stairs  to  the  first 
floor,  with  several  other  persons,  who,  like 
myself,  were  non-belligerents,'  I  looked  upon 
the  fight  that  was  taking  place  in  the  street  be- 
low.    The  regular  soldiers  were  soon  put  to 
flight,  and  several   cannon  captured  by  the 
National  Guards,  (not  the  yellow  blacks,)  the 
people  and  the  students,  or  rather,  as  these 
tatter  term  themselves,  the  Academic  Legion. 
As  I  considered  my  quarters  as  anything  but 
safe,   I  quitted  the  nouse  during  a  tempora- 
17  lull,  and  went  off  to  a  Viennese  friend  of 
mine,  who  lived  in  the  Graben.     This,  how- 
ever, was  going  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,  for  shortly  after  my  arrival  a  barricade 
was  thrown  up  nearly  opposite  the  house,  which 
was  attacked  by  some  infiintry  and  artillery. 
Soon  afterwards  a  cannon-ball  passed  through 
one  of  the  windows  and  buried  itself  in  a  mir- 
ror over  the  fire-place.     Fortunately,  no  one 
was  wounded  by  the  pieces  of  broken  glass. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  apartment  was 
entered  bv  a  dozen  armed  men,  chiefly  students, 
one  of  whom,  addressing  us  veiy  briefly,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  We  have  to  apolo^ze,  gentlemen,  for  dis- 
turbing you,  but  we  require  the  loan  of  this 
room  to  fire  from,"  and,  without  more  ado,  the 
party  proceeded  to  open  the  windows  and  fire 
from  ttiem  upon  the  military.  You  must  be 
certain  that  I  was  by  no  means  desirous  that 
the  insurgents  should  eain  the  day,  upon  this 
occasion ;  but  I  must  frankly  confess  that  in 
this  one  instance,  I  did  somewhat  hope  that 
the  Imperialist  soldiers  might  be  repulsed  from 
this  quarter,  for  I  felt  assured  that  if  the 
barricade  below  were  taken,  that  the  troops 
would  enter  the  house  and  shoot  every  person 
in  it,  on  account  of  the  firing  from  the  win- 
dows. My  friend,  who  was  a  most  loyal  sub- 
ject to  his  Emperor,  evidently  entertained  the 
same  fears  as  myself,  so  that  we  both  awaited 
the  result  in  great  anxiety.  The  defenders 
of  the  barricade,  however,  not  only  held  good 
their  own,  but  actually  drove  the  troops  from 
their  position,  and  gained  possession  of  the 


artillery  after  some  very  sharp  fighting. .  Our 
unwelcome  visitors  then  retired,  having  dvilly 
thanked  us  for  the  use  of  the  windows. 

Shortly  after  this  aflair,  several  persons 
called  upon  my  friend,  bearing,  the  lamenta- 
ble news  of  the  murder  of  Count  Latour,  the 
minister  of  war,  who,  after  having  been 
stabbed  in  many  places,  had  been  hanged 
up  to  a  lamp-post  opposite  his  own  door, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  M. 
Smoka,  *  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
Diet,  to  save  the  nobleman^  life.  It  was  a 
cold-blooded,  ferocious  deed,  worthy  of  the 
demons  that  disgraced  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution. I  had  diaed  at  Count  Latour's  only 
two  days  previous  to  his  murder. 

As  the  fighting  had  ceased  in  the  environs 
of  the  Gral^n,  I  ventured  to  return  towards 
my  hdtel.  I  came,  however,  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  a  picket  of  Imperialist  troops ;  the 
6ol(Hers  of  wnich,  having  arrested  me,  eon- 
ducted  me  to  their  officer,  who,  on  my  inform- 
ing him  that  I  was  an  Englii^man,  and  pro- 
ducing my  carte  de  sejonr,  allowed  me  to 
proceed,  and  at  about  seven  o'clock  I  reached 
my  own  quarters. 

The  booming  of  cannon  and  the  reports  of 
musketry  kept  me  awake  all  night ;  and  at 
daylight,  on  my  descending  to  the  court-yard, 
the  master  of  the  hdtel  informed  me  that  the 
arsenal  had  capitulated  after  a  severe  struggle. 
On  going  out  into  the  streets,  I  found  bai^ 
ricades  erected  at  almost  every  comer,  which 
were  being  fortified  by  cannon.  During  the 
combat  in  the  streets  very  few  barricades  had 
been  raised,  and  the  present  ones  were  for  the 
purposes  of  defending  the  ci^  against  any  at- 
tack that  might  eventually  be  made,  should 
the  troops  retmn.  A  good  many  dead 
bodies  were  lying  about,  one  of  which  I  re- 
cognized as  tiiat  of  a  very  handsome  young 
officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whom  I  had 
frequently  met  in  society.  I  must,  in  justice 
to  tne  rebeb,  remark,  that  his  corpse  had  not 
been  plundered,  although  he  wore  several  val- 
uable rings  on  his  fingers,  and  round  his  neck 
was  a  beautiful  Maltese  chain,  to  which  was 
suspended  a  gold  chronometer,  by  Barwise, 
of  London.  I  assisted  in  carrying  the  body 
into  an  adjoining  house. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  the  news  arrived 
that  the  Emperor  had  fied  from  Schoenbriin, 
with  his  court  and  escort  of  four  thousand 
cavalry,  which  was  considered  by  the  Vien- 
nese as  ah  act  of  treachery  on  his  part ;  as  if 
they  expected  that  his  Majesty  would  quietly 
submit  to  their  dictation,  and  surrender  aU 
lus  prerogatives,  just  because  a  handful  of  re- 

*  Schuselka  is  probably  meant.    Bd.  Dap, 
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bellions  Bubjects  ohoee  to  murder  his  minister 
of  wat,  and  ^t  up  a  rebellion  in  his  capital. 
Sorely  the  Viennese  might  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  immense  concessions  al- 
ready eraoted  them  by  their  generous  sove- 
reign, had  thby  possessed  the  slightest  feeling 
of  gratitude.  Anyhow,  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  men,  has  quitted  the 
capital,  and  here  we  are  under  the  rule  of  an 
infuriated  populace,  whose  power  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  is  unlimited.  All  re- 
spectable persons  are  naturally  terror-struck. 
How  all  this  will  end,  I  know  not ;  anyhow  I 
will  have  no  intention  of  quitting  the  place,  as 
I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  plan,  in  cases  such 
as  the  present,  to  remain  where  one  is.  Those 
who  quit  Vienna  at  this  moment,  will  in  all 
probability  find  the  country  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  disturbance,  and  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  plundered  and  murdered  by  roving  par- 
ties. Even  when  the  Imperial  armies  attack 
the  capital,  which  they  are  certain  to  do,  be- 
fore long,  should  they  regain  possession  of  the 
city,  foreigners  will  have  nothing  to  fear,  if 
they  keep  quiet  and  refrain  from  meddling 
with  what  does  not  concern  them. 

Oct  81. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  go- 
ing through  a  series  of  events  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  seeker  after  excitement ; 
for  my  part,  I  have  had  a  little  too  much  of 
it,  for  it  is  by  a  miracle  only  that  I  am  alive. 
Tou  must  hare  seen  in  the  newspapers  many 
accounts  of  what  has  occurred  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection.  At  this  mo- 
ment, thank  heaven,  Vienna  is  again  in  the 
power  of  its  proper  authorities,  and  good  meas- 
ures are  being  taken  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  order. 

During  the  first  few  days  that  followed  the 
departure  of  the  troops,  matters  within  the 
city  went  on  without  much  disturbance,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  barricades  which  re- 
mained standing,  and  the  constant  parading  of 
National  Guards,  the  Academic  Legion,  and 
the  armed  populace,  we  should  have  scarcely 
imagined  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  be- 
sieged city.  Contradictory  accounts  kepf 
coming  in.  At  one  moment  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  Hungarians  had  attacked  Jel- 
lachich,  and  routed  his  army,  while  at  other 
times  it  was  asserted  that  the  provinces  were 
in  open  revolt,  and  were  attacking  General 
WindischQ;ratz.  Every  succeeding  day,  how- 
ever,, affairs  became  more  serious,  and  the 
constant  firing  and  booming  of  cannon  proved 
to  us  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  war.  I  as- 
cended St.  Stephen's  steeple  several  times, 
and  could  perceive  the  Imperial  forces  quar- 
tered around  the  city,  and  1  felt  assured  in  my 


mind  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  against 
such  well  disciplined  troops.  At  length,  the 
attack  began  m  real  earnest,  a  -  proclama- 
tion found  its  way  to  within  the  glaicis,  by 
which  Windisehgratz  declared  that  every  one 
found  carrying  arms  should  be  immediate- 
ly shot  by  the  Imperial  troops.  You  may 
imagine  my  dismay,  when  a  counter-proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  M.  Messenhauser,  that 
every  able-bodied  man,  whether  foreign  or  na- 
tive, who  should  refuse  to  take  up  arms  and 
aid  in  the  defence  of  Vienna  should  be  imme- 
diately shot.  Bitterly  did  I  repent  of  my  not 
having  quitted  Vienna  on  the  outbreaking  of 
the  insurrection ;  for  on  the  29th,  a  band 
of  armed  men  entered  the  Archduke  Charles 
hdtel,  and  forced  me  and  several  other  foreign- 
ers, among  whom  was  a  Dutch  Quaker,  to 
accompany- them  to  Leopoldstadt,  to  assist  in 
defenoing  that  Faubourg  against  the  troops. 
On  arriving  there,  we  wero  compelled  to  fire 
from  a  barricade  which  was  being  attacked 
by  a  battalion  of  Grenadiers  of  tne  Guard. 
There  was  no  use  expostulating,  for  several 
infuriated  insurgents  in  our  rear  levelled  their 
muskets  at  our  heads,  and  swore  that  they 
would  blow  out  our  brains  should  we  make 
any  attempt  at  escape.  I  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  firing,  and  you  may 
easily  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  peaceable  man 
like  myself,  on  finding  himself  in  such  a 
dreadfiil  position.  All  around  me  appeared  a 
dream,  and  I  loaded  and  fired  mechanically  ; 
my  shot  indeed  could  not  have  occasioned 
much  damage.  At  length  the  barricade  was 
carried,  and  the  troops  rushed  forward,  putting 
us  to  flight ;  I  say  as,  for  although  with  the 
troops  in  spirit,  I  was  corporeally  with  the  in- 
surgents. It  was  a  regular  sauve  qui  peut, 
and  I  ran  until  I  got  among  the  ruins  of  a 
house  that  had  been  burned  down  and  which 
were  still  smoking.  I  had  not  been  long 
there  before  a  company  of  Light  Infantrv 
passed  by,  following  m  the  steps  of  the  battal- 
ion by  which  the  barricade  had  been  taken. 
On  perceiving  their  captain,  I  recognized  him 
as  a  Baron  de  Lederer,  with  whom  1  had  been 
many  years  acquainted.  Darting  from  my 
hiding-place,  I  ran  towards  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Lederer,  my  dear  fellow,  save  me  for  the 
love  of  God,"  adding  immediately  afterwards, 
with  a  loud  voice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sol- 
diers from  firing  at  me,  '*  Vive  TEmpereur, 
Vive  Windisehgratz."    Notwithstanding  these 

Srecautions  I  narrowly  escaped  being  shot 
own,  and  would,  indeed,  certainly  have  had 
my  body  riddled  with  bullets,  had  not  the 
Baron  recognized  me,  and  taken 'me  under 
his  protection.  I  marched  with  the  company 
into  the  capital,  over  scenes  of  blood-shed  ana 


horror,  such  as  I  ferventlj  kope  neyer  to  wit- 
ness again. 

Thaak  God,  I  am  at  this  moment  comfortsr 
blj  housed  at  the  "  Arehduke  Oharles,"  re- 


covering  from  the   effects  of  mj  fiight  and 

braises.         Yonra  very  laruly 

HxNRT  Waltkb  D'Asct. 
Benitey'i  Miscdlany. 


MEMOIK  OF  ROBERT  BLUM. 


In  the  Angarten,  near  Vienna,  on  the  9th 
November,  was  shot  by  order  of  the  Imperial 
Commander,  Prince  Windischgratz,  Robert 
Blum,  of  Leipzig,  publisher,  the  leader  of  the 
decided  party  of  freedom  in  the  Frankfort 
Assembly.  His  execution  has  caused  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation  throughout  Germany,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  As- 
sembly of  National  Representatives  at  Frank- 
fort, of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  official  account  of  Blum's  execution, 
as  given  in  the  organ  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, the  Vienna  Gazette: — **In  virtue  of  a 
sentence  passed  by  martial  law  on  the  8th  in- 
stant, Robert  Blum,  publisher,  of  Leipzig, 
convicted  on  his  own  confession  of  speeches  ex- 
citing to  revolt,  and  of  armed  opposition  to 
the  Imperial  troops,  was,  in  virtue  of  a  procla- 
mation of  Prince  Windischgratz,  of  the  20th 
and  23d  October,  condemned  to  death,  and  the 
execution  thereof  carried  into  effect  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  No- 
vember, 184S,  by  powder  and  lead." 

Blum  is  stated  to  have  been  arrested  in  the 
city  hospital.  He  and  his  colleague,  Frocbel, 
went  with  an  address. to  the  Diet  of  Vienna. 
There  is  no  proof  of  his  having  joined  in  the 
resistance  of  the  Viennese,  further  than  liaving 
been  found  lodged  in  one  of  the  hotels.  At 
six  in  the  morning,  on  the  day  of  bis  execution, 
he  was  informed  of  his  sentence.  He  replied 
that  he  expected  it.  A  little  before  seven  he 
arrived  in  an  open  van,  with  a  guard  of  cuiras- 
siers, in  the  Brigithenau.  Both  in  the  van,  and 
during  the  fearful  moments  after  leaving  it, 
Blum's  behnviour  was  manful  and  composed. 
Kneeling  down,  he  tied  the  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes  with  his  own  hands.  He  fell  dead  at 
the  first  discharge,  two  balls  having  entered  his 
chest,  and  one  his  head.  The  body  was  con- 
veyed to  the  military  hospital. 

Robert  Blum  was  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  the  political  characters  which  late  events 
in  Uermany  have  brought  into  prominent  notice. 
Fearless,  eloquent  and  earnest,  he  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  became  a 
popular  leader,  at  a  time,  and  during  scenes, 
when  to  be  80  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 


His  father  was  a  laborer,  engaged  in  loading 
and  unloading  vessels  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  He  passed  his  earlier  years  at  Cologne, 
assisting  his  father  in  his  rude  occupation. 
He  afterwards  obtained  employment  in  the 
Cologne  theatre — ^first,  as  cleaner  of  lamps,  and 
subsequently  as  box-opener.  Though  ex- 
tremely awkward  and  ugly,  he  seems  to  have 
given  satisfaction  in  this  situation,  and,  during 
the  many  years  he  filled  it,  ho  spent  his  few 
leisure  moments  in  cultifating  his  mind.  At 
Leipzig,  where  he  had  the  same  office  at  the 
theatre,  and  later  thatof  ticketrseller,  he  began 
to  increase  his  income  b^  writing  small  essays. 
These  were  much  read,  and  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  Utteraten,  or 
authors,  who  live  at  Leipzig,  as  the  centre  of  the 
bookselling  trade  of  Germany.  From  the  atr 
tention  which  he  gave  to  the  pure  idiom,  as 
spoken  on  the  stage,  he  lost  the  vulgaritv  of  his 
native  Cologne  dialect,  and  this,  i^ded  to  his 
natural  eloquence,  soon  gave  him  a  great  as- 
cendency in  the  growing  political  agitation  of 
the  day.  He  now  became  the  editor  of  various 
political  and  semi-political  almanacs,  his  own 
articles  in  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention .  Ronge's  nco-Catholicism  was  adopted 
by  him  with  the  greatest  ardor.  His  speeches 
inflamed  the  indifference  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  Ijeipzig  Romanists,  and  he  was  considered 
the  natural  leader  whenever  a  political  crisis 
approached.  In  1843,  when  the  Romanist 
tendencies  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony  had  ren- 
dered him  temporarily  unpopular,  and  a  riot 
broke  out  in  Leipzig,  Blum  gave  a  direction 
to  the  whole,  subdued  the  furious  mob  into 
obedience  to  his  will,  and  in  the  evening,  re^^ 
ing  from  his  dictatorship,  was  fourid  selling 
opera  tickets,  as  usual.  He  married  into  a 
family  residing  in  Leiprig,  and  became  a  book- 
seller. The  events  of  March,  1848,  made  him 
an  active  and  indefatigable  agitator  from  that 
time.  His  stentor-like  voice,  and  the  precision 
of  his  manner,  rendered  him  a  very  popular 
vice-president  in  the  famous  Vorparlament  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  last  days  of  that  month,  and 
his  election  at  Leipzig  was  almost  unanimous. 
In  the  German  Parliament  he  was  considered 
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by  the  ConaenratiTes  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
fferouB  leaders,  principallj  on  account  of  his 
being  a  man  of  progress,  and  of  his  vast  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  He  was  sent  to 
Vienna,  with  four  ottiers,  to  represent  the 
sympathies  of  the  120  who  form  the  Radical 
party,  for  the  popukr  movement  in  that  capital 
— then  in  the  nands  of  the  Diet,  and  invested 
by  the  troops  of  Windischgrata.  Here  his 
usual  caution  deserted  him.     Acoording  to  all 


reports,  his  speeches  were,  without  exception, 
of  the  wildest  Jacobinical  character,  fie  stood 
prominent  as  a  leader  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Prince,  and  he  was  the  first  sentenced  to 
death.  His  execution  is  a  gross  breach  of  the 
law  acknowledged  throughout  Germany,  by 
which  the  persons  of  members  of  the  German 
Parliament  are  safe  until  that  assembly  has 
granted  permission  for  their  prosecution. 


« 
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THE  TOWN,  ITS  MEMORABLE  CHARACTERS  AND  EVENTS.^ 

**  Here  we  go  np,  np,  up, 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  downj, 
Here  we  ^o  backward  and  forward. 
And  heigh  for  London  townj." 


This  is  almost  the  pleasantest  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
many  pleasant  books.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
to  contemplate  the  originality  which  he  has  the 
power  of  di£fusing  over  subjects  treated  of  by 
■0  many  witers.  The  materials  of  such  a  work 
as  this  before  us,  are  necessarily  drawn  from  a 
thousand  antiquarian  writers,  some  of  them  the 
roost  leaden-headed  of  men,  yet  in  the  volumes 
there  is  not  one  dull  page — ^not  one  chapter 
which  does  not  carry  the  reader  on  to  the  end. 
It  is  a  book  which  so  enchains  the  attention, 
that  it  is  absolutely  difficult  to  lay  it  aside.  In 
many  of  Mr.  Hunt's  works  there  are  passages 
addressed  to  peculiarities  of  taste  which  could 
not  be  sympathized  with  by  those  living  beyond 
the  conventional  wishes  which  were  appealed 
to.  The  grotesque  and  the  whimsical  were,  it 
would  so  seem,  affected.     We  were  not  dis- 

Sosed  to  be  reminded  of  Montaigne  or  of  Ad- 
ison,  as  of^en  as  our  author  wished  to  call 
them  to  our  remembrance.  Mr.  Hunt,  too, 
often  seemed  to  be  thinking,  not  of  Km  subject, 
but  of  the  way  in  which  others  would  treat  it. 
The  reader  was  in  earnest  while  his  author 
seemed  to  be  jesting,  and  this  provoked  mo- 
mentary impatience.  Still  there  was  every- ^ 
where  such  exuberant  good-nature,  such  ful- 
ness of  heart,  such  a  determination  to  bo 
pleased  with  everything  and  everybody,  that 
each  successive  work  added  to  the  number  of 
Hunt's  friends;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
him  as  a  stranger,  whether  it  is  so  happens  that 
his  readers  may  have  met  him  or  not.  For  the 
lastfew  years  his  publications,  at  least  such  of 
them  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  reprints  of  his  contributions  to  periodical 
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works;  and  to  this,  in  part,  perhaps,  is  to  bo 
ascribed  the  feeling,  that  although  he  must  now 
have  as  gray  hairs  as  any  of  his  critics,  he  yet 
seems  a  young  man,  and  a  young  man  he  cei^ 
tainly  is  in  heart  and  affections. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  account  of  this 
book.  We  have  said  that  Hunt's  style,  in 
some  of  his  works,  is  not  free  from  something 
which,  however  natural,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
regarded  by  readers  un&miliar  with  his  man- 
ner, as  affectation.  From  this  fault,  a  serious 
one,  and  which  has  done  much  to  restrict  the 
number  of  his  readers,  these  volumes  are  wholly 
free.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  English 
than  the  style  is  throughout.  A  few  phrases, 
differing  by  their  colloquial  plainness  trora  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  pnnted  books  of  the 
present  period,  tell  occasionally  of  the  old 
writers,  among  whose  works  his  favorite 
studies  seem  to  lie ;  but  this  occurs  not  half  as 
much,  nor,  to  our  tastes,  half  as  pedantically, 
as  in  the  works  of  Southcy.  Hunt's  Ls  a  grace- 
ful, natural  stylo  for  the  most  part — resemb- 
ling spoken,  rather  than  written  mnguage^  In 
short,  the  book  is  a  cordial,  chatty,  winter 
fireside  book.  We  do  not  so  much  walk 
through  London  with  him,  as  listen  to  him  tell- 
ing of  his  walks.  His  sympathies  are  with 
the  great  men  who  have  lived  in  London,  rather 
than  with  London  itself.  The  descriptions  of 
buildings  please  us  less  than  the  a.5sociations  of 
persons,  often  with  the  humblest  lanes  and 
thoroughfares ;  and  Mr.  Hunt's  book  is  very 
rich  in  this  sort  of  interest.  The  changes  of 
manners  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period 
of  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  personally  a  witness, 
are  here  very  amusingly  shown.  If  the  book 
has  a  fault,  and  one  must  be  almost  a  reviewer 
to  find  one,  it  is  that  the  thread  of  association, 
which  in  this  book  unites  topics  most  remote 
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from  each  other,  is  their  aoridental  eonneetion 
with  some  London  street.  Hen  that  you 
neyer  hare  thought  of  are  presented  natnrallj 
enough  together  to  the  mind  of  one  who  knows 
London  well,  by  the  accident  of  having  been 
bom,  or  lived— 4it  intervals,  perhaps  of  cen- 
turies— ^in  the  same  locality ;  but  to  all  persons 
who  know  little  of  the  great  Babel,  this  link  of 
association  is  one  that  does  not  ever  suggest 
itself;  and  hence  the  contrasts  are  often  venr 
abrupt.  The  execution  of  Lord  Russell, 
for  instance,  prenires  us  but  ill  for  an  election 
promise  of  tne  Ihike  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
isztraordinary  accident  1)y  which  it  was  kept. 
A  very  affecting  passage  from  "Burnet's  His- 
tory," and  "Lidy  Russell's  Letters,"  harmo- 
nize little  with  '*a  laughable  and  true  stoir," 
connected  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  told  in 
a  curious  miscellany,  entitled  **The  Lounger's 
Commonplace  Book."  Tbese^  however,  if 
faults,  are  the  fiinlts  of  Mr.  Hunt's  subject,  not 
his  own ;  and  we  doubt,  indeed,  whether  they  are 
faults  at  all.  "There  are,"  says  Groldsmith, 
"a  hundred  fiiults  in  thb  thing,  and  a  hundred 
things  might  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties." 
This  was  an  author's  preface  to  one  of  the  most 
charming  works  ever  written ;  we  speak  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  of  which  we  never  saw 
one  of  one  hundred  faults,  till  pointed  out  by 
criticism,  and  in  spite  of  the  criticism  we  forget 
them  whenever  wo  read  the  book,  which  we 
have  done  aeain  and  aeain,  and  which  we  shall 
do  again  and  agun.  x  et  how  easy  would  it 
bo  to  write  a  review  of  it,  exhibiting  its  im- 
possibilities and  incongruities,  and  dealing 
with  fiction  as  if  it  were  fiict,  and  as  if  the 
writer  who  had  addressed  the  imagination  were 
to  weave  his  tale  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  such  faculty  in  his  reader — ^as  if  all 
these  difficulties  which  disturb  the  pedestrian 
critic,  were  difficulties  or  interruption  at  all  to 
the  winged  faculty  which  overflies  them  alio- 
gether.  We  envy  in  Mr.  Hunt  the  gonial 
svmpathics  which  make  him  think  of  every- 
thing in  its  true  human  aspct,  which  make 
him  see,  even  in  the  most  vicious  states  of  soci- 
ety, such  good  as  is  in  them — finding  man,  after 
all,  everywhere,  not  a  devil,  but  a  "damaged 
archangel."  Of  Johnson,  surely,  among  the 
best  tbmffs  we  know,  is  the  tender  judnnent 
with  whi^  he  regarded  all  error  and  all  frailty 
— the  defences  which  he  perpetually  made  for 
his  friends,  whose  outward  acts  were  not  ex- 
actly squared  by  conventional  standards.  Of 
this  a  hundred  instances  might  be  given.  We 
take  one  from  Boswell,  with  Mr.  Hunt's  com- 
ment on  the  biographer. 

"Campbell,"  said  Johnson,  "is  a  good  man, 
a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in 
the  inside  of  a  church  for  many  years ;  but  he 


never  passes  a  church  without  pulling  off  his 
hat     This  shows  that  he  has  good  prindples.'' 
"On  this"  (we  (][Uote  Hunt),  "says  Boswell,  j' 
in  a  note,  I  am  mdined  to  think  he  was  mis-  I 
informed  as  to  this  circumstance.     I  own  I  am  ,; 
jealous  for  mv  worthy  friend.  Dr.  John  Camp-  ■ 
bell.     For  though  Milton  could,  without  re-*' 
morse,  absent  himself  from  public  worship,  I 
cannot."     Now  Hunt,  like  Johnson,  teaches  ' 
us  to  sympathize  with  all — to  think  a  man  may 
be  religious  who  goes  to  church,  and  another  , 
who  stays  away, — to  feel  that  there  may  be  a  i 
good  deal  of  stem  independence  becoming  a 
great  man,  in  Penn  refusing  to  take  off  his  hat, 
or  honor,  with  bonnet-worship,  his  father,  the  ' 
old  admiral ;  and  nevertheless  imagine  the  old 
admiral  by  no  means  wrong  in  thinking  this  ,, 
peculiarity  of  manners  a  very  absurd  one,  and 
not  the  less  absurd  "for  being  elevated  into  i 
theological   importance."      The  Quaker,  re- , 
fusing  to  take  off  his  hat  in  a  court  of  justice, 
may,  if  judged  of  by  the  thoughts  actuating 
him   in  resistance,   be  easily  a  more   fitting 
subject  of  admiration  than  the  beadle,  who 
removes  it  from  the  refractory  disputant's  head. 
The  latter,  however,  represents  society  seeking  i 
to  maintain  the  decencies  of  life,  and  the  valne 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  catholic  taste  is  this,   that  be  ■ 
exhibits  the  inner   principle,  justifying  each. 
Men  are  happier — men  are  better — men  are 
more  forbearing — more  charitable  to  ea<^  other 
— from  the  influence  of  such  books  as  this. 
There  is  a  pleasant  poem  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  in 
which  he  gives  us  a  little  story,  from  D'Herbe- 
lot,   which  illustrates    happily    the  train  of 
thought  which  his  present  book  suggests.     We 
may  as  weU  transcribe  it :- 

'*  Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase,)  I 

Awoke  one  ni^bt  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw  witbm  the  moonliKnt,  in  bis  room. 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  ansel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold : 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold ; 
And  to  the  presence,  in  the  room,  he  said, 
'  What  writest  thou  ? '    The  Vision  raised  its  head,  , 
And  with  a  look,  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  *  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.' 
'  And  is  mine  one  ? '  said  Abou.    *  Nay,  not  so,* 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low,  , 

But  cheerly  still ;  and  said, '  I  pray  thee  then,  !  i 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  feuow-men.' 
The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.    The  next  night        ■ , 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light,  j  | 

And  showed  the  names   whom  love  of  God  had 

blessed ; 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 


The  volumes  before  us  contain,  with  some 
new  matter,  a  good  deal  that  Mr.  Hunt  had, 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  published  under  ^e 
title  of  "  The  Streets  oi  London,"  in  succes- 
sive monthly  supplements  to  '*  Jjeigh  Hunt's 
London  Journal ;  and  the  publishers,  who  it, 
seems,  look  for  a  more  extensive  work  by  the 
same  author,  have  thought  it  desirable  to  re- 
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print  tihis  account  of  that  part  of  London 
which  extends  from  St.  Paul  8  to  St.  James'. 
To  the  volumes  descrihing  this  portion  of  Lon- 
don, the  name  of  '*  The  Town  ^'  is  given,  and 
we  are  told  that  '*  the  author  may  be  encour- 
aged, by  the  reception  which  the  present  ven- 
ture may  meet,  to  complete*  his  account  of 
London,  by  extending  his  researches  east,  west, 
north,  and  south ;  making  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  town,  and  advancing  with  its  streets  into 
the  very  suburbs." 

The  book  is  omaroentally  printed,  with  a 
great  number  of  illustrations,  for  the  most  part 
views  of  buildings,  and  with  fancifully-designed 
initial  letters  and  tail-pieces.  The  very  bind- 
ing is  extremely  beautiful.  Binding  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  cover  of  the 
book  is  advertised  as  *'  deagned  by  W.  Harry 
Rogers." 

We  may  as  well  give  the  opening  of  the 
work.  One  page  exemplifies  as  well  as  another 
the  exceedinely  happy  conversational  style  in 
which  the  wnole  —  for  a  few  exceptions  are 
not  worth  noticing  —  is  written  :  — 

"  In  one  of  those  children's  books  which 
contain  reading  fit  for  the  manliest,  and  which 
we  have  known  to  interest  very  crave  and  even 
great  men,  there  is  a  plea.<3ant  chapter  entitled 
j^tf«  and  no  Eyes,  or  the  Art  of  Seeing,  The 
two  heroes  of  it  come  home  succesdivelv  from 
a  walk  in  the  same  road,  one  of  them  having 
seen  only  a  heath  and  a  hill,  and  the  meadows 
by  the  water  side,  and,  therefore,  having  seen 
nothing,  — ^the  other,  expatiating  on  his  delight- 
ful ramble,  because  the  heath  presented  Lim 
with  curious  birds,  and  the  hill  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  camp,  and  the  meadows  with  reeds, 
and  rats,  and  herons,  and  king-fishers,  and  sea- 
shells,  and  a  man  catching  eels,  and  a  glorious 
sunset. 

'*  In  like  manner  people  may  walk  through 
a  crowded  city,  and  see  nothing  but  the  crowd. 
A  man  may  go  from  Bond-street  to  Blackwall, 
and,  unless  he  has  the  luck  of  witnessing  an 
accident,  or  'get  a  knock  from  a  porter's  burth- 
en, may  be  conscious,  when  he  has  returned, 
of  nothing  but  the  names  of  those  two  places, 
and  of  the  mud  through  which  he  has  passed. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  attributed  to  dulness.  He 
may,  indeed,  be  dull.  The  eyes  of  his  under- 
standing may  be  like  bad  spectacles,  which  no 
brightening  would  enable  to  see  much.  But 
he  may  be  only  inattentive.  Circumstances 
may  have  induced  a  want  of  curiosity,  to 
which  imagination  itself  shall  contribute,  if  it 
has  not  been  taught  to  use  its  eyes.  This  is 
particularly  observable  in  childhood  i  when  the 
love  of  novelty  is  strongest.  A  boy  at  the 
Charter-House,  or  Christ-Hospital,  probably 


cares  nothing  lor  his  neighborhood,  though 
stocked  with  a  great  deal  that  might  entertain 
him.  He  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
identify  it  with  his  school-room.  Wo  remem- 
ber the  time  ourselves  when  the  only  thought 
we  had  in  going  through  the  metropolis  was, 
how  to  get  out  of  it;  how  to  arrive,  with  our 
best  speed,  at  the  beautiful  vista  of  home. 
And  long  after  this,  we  saw  nothing  in  Lon- 
don but  the  book-shops." 

There  is  a  passage  in  Boswell,  quoted  by 
Hunt,  in  which  he  describes  the  amusement  af- 
forded him  by  the  contemplation  of  what  a  dif- 
ferent thing  London  is  to  different  people. 
The  politician  thinks  of  it  but  as  the  seat  of 
government  in  its  many  departments;  the 
grazier  as  the  great  cattle-market;  the  mer- 
chant as  the  place  where  the  business  of  the 
world  is  done ;  the  lover  of  the  drama  as  the 
place  where  the  great  theatres  are,  and  so  forth ; 
**  but  the  intellectual  man,"  and  here  Bozsy 
rises  high  above  his  ordinary  self,  "  is  struck 
with  it  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human 
life  in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation  of 
which  is  inexhaustible." 

Leigh  Hunt's  London  is  intended  to  touch 
on  all  these  subjects  of  interest.  The  book  is 
to  be  everybody's  book.  The  grazier  is  here 
told  of  great  eraziers  who  lived  in  former  days ; 
"of  BakeweTl,  who  had  an  animal  that  pro- 
duced him  in  one  season  eight  hundreH 
guineas ;  of  Fowler,  whose  homed  cattle  sold 
for  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  fee-simple 
of  his  farm ; "  the  money  lover  is  told  of 
the  miser  of  old,  who,  after  spending  thousands 
at  the  gambling  table,  would  haggle  for  a  shil- 
ling at  Smithfield.  In  describing  St.  Paul's 
School  we  are  reminded  that  tnere  Milton 
was  educated  ;  in  passing  Johnson 's-court  we 
are  told  of  the  fine  old  man  amusing  himself, 
during  his  residence  there,  by  imitating,  for 
Boswell's  edification,  the  language  of  the  Scot- 
tish heads  of  families,  and  jtroudly  designa- 
ting himself  Johnson  of  that  ilk.  The  very 
names  of  the  streets  have  their  interests.  Who, 
till  reminded  of  it  now,  remembers  when  walk- 
ing in  Fleet«treet  the  river  Fleet.  There  is 
not  a  sight  or  sound  in  London  that  this  book 
does  not  aid  us  in  connecting  with  additional 
associations ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our 
next  visit  to  the  '*  Babylon  of  the  Anglicans^' 
will  be  rendered  a  pleasanter  one,  through  the 
hundred  incidents  which  this  little  book  links 
together  bv  the  tie  of  place.  We  have  no 
hope  of  realizing  objects  to  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
tent that  years  of  residence  in  London  and  tiie 
neighborhood  have  rendered  possible  to  Mr. 
Hunt.  We  have  nothing  of  the  matterH)f- 
fact  imagination  which  oot3d  make  us  "feel 
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as  if  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Ghiy,  Arbuth- 
not,  the  Club  of  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Beau- 
ties at  Whitehall  were  our  next  door  neigh- 
bors ; "  but  we  admit  that  there  is  much  of 
trath  in  this  pleasant  exao;gcration  of  the 
pleasurable  feeling,  and  we  liHten  with  delight 
to  the  eloquent  conversation  of  our  gentle 
guide,  who  could  work  this  wonder  if  any  one 
could. 

We  must  place  ourselves  among  the  scenes, 
as  wo  best  can,  and  contemplate  them  shifting, 
under  the  Rpell  of  the  magician,  Time  :  — 

**  Ancient  British  London  was  a  more  space 
in  the  woods,  open  towards  the  river,  and  pre- 
senting circular  cottages  on  the  hill  and  slope, 
and  a  few  boats  on  the  water.  As  it  increased, 
the  cottages  grew  more  numerous,  and  com- 
merce increased  the  number  of  sails. 

'*  Roman  London  was  Britbh  London,  in- 
terspersed with  the  belter  dwellings  of  the  con- 
querors, and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  ex- 
tended from  Ludgate  to  the  Tower,  and  from 
the  river  to  the  back  of  Cheapsido. 

'*  Saxon  London  was  Roman  London,  de- 
spoiled, but  retaining  the  wall,  and  ultimately 
growing  civilized  with  Christianity,  and  richer 
in  commerce.  The  first  humble  cathedral 
church  then  arose,  where  the  present  one  now 
stands. 

'*Norman  London  was  Saxon  and  Roman 
London,  greatly  improved,  thickened  with 
many  houses,  adomeu  with  palaces  of  princes 
and  princely  bishops,  sounding  with  minstrelsy, 
and  glittering  with  the  gorgeous  pastimes  of 
knighthood.  This  was  its  state  through  the 
Anglo-Nonnan  and  IMantagcnet  reigns.  The 
friar  ihea  walked  the  streets  in  his  cowl,  (Chau- 
cer is  said  to  haiv  beaten  one  in  Flcct-Strcct,) 
and  the  knights  rode  with  trumpets,  in  gaudy 
colors,  to  their  tournaments  in  Smithficld. 

**  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  houses  were 
still  built  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  straw, 
sometimef  even  with  reeds,  which  gave  rise  to 
numerous  fires.  The  fires  brought  the  brooks 
into  request;  and  an  importance  which  has 
sinee  been  swallowed  up  in  the  advancement 
of  science,  was  then  given  to  the  Biver  of 
WeU*  (Bagnigge,  Sadler's,  and  Clerkenwell.) 
to  Uie  Old  Bourne  (the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Hoibom,)  to  the  little  river  Fleet,  the  Wall- 
brook,  and  the  brook  Langboume,  which  last 
still  gives  its  name  to  a  wara.  The  conduits, 
which  were  krge  leaden  cisterns,  twenty  in 
number,  were  under  the  special  care  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  alderman,  who,  after  visiting 
them  on  horseback,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
'  hunted  a  hare  before  dinner,  and  a  fox  after 
it,  tft  the  Fielde  near  St.  Giles.*  Hours, 
and  afteivdinner  parsuits*  must  have  altered 
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marvellously  since  those  days,  and  the  bodjf  of 
aldermen  with  them. 

'*  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  that 
the  city  was  lighted  at  night. 

"  The  illuminaUon  was  with  lanterns,  slang 
over  the  street  with  wisps  of  rope  or  hay.  Un- 
der Edward  I V. ,  we  first  hear  of  brick  houses  ; 
and  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  of  pavement 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The  general  as- 
pect of  London  then  experienced  a  remarkable 
change  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses;  the  city,  from  the  great 
number  of  them,  having  hitherto  had  the  ap- 
pearance '  of  a  monastic  rather  than  a  commer-  !  j 
cial  metropolis.*  The  monk  then  ceased  to 
walk,  and  the  gallant  London  apprentice  be- 
came more  riotous." — pp.  15,  16. 

British  London  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  a  mile  long  and  half-a-mile  wide.  Mod- 
em London  occupies  more  than  eighteen  square 
miles,  densely  populated.  London  is  probably 
the  healthiest  city  in  the  world  ;  but  it  owes  its  \ 
health  to  the  successive  purifications  of  plague 
and  fire  ;  the  first  compelling  cleanliness,  and 
the  other  having  given  the  opportunity  of  more 
open  buildings,  and  clearing  away  nests  of  in>- 

Surity  and  contagion.     Much  remains  to  be 
one,  and  the  fear  of  cholera  is  even  now 
doing  it. 

In  Elizabeth's  days  the  London  houses  were 
for  the  roost  part  of  wood,  built  with  one  story 
projecting  over  another.  Neither  ground  nor 
materials  were  then  spared,  and  there  were 
courtyards  which  answered  well  for  theatres, 
and  long-rooms  and  galleries  which  did  well 
for  dances.  It  was  "  merry  England,'*  a  name 
that  it  continues  still  to  bear,  though  perhaps 
with  less  right  to  the  designation.  The  cxuber- 
ent  happiness  resulting  from  health  seems  more 
the  thought  in  this  word  "merry "than  any 
other  ;'but,  interpret  it  as  you  will,  its  collo- 
quial meaning  is  now  very  diflferent  from  any 
that  can  be  assi^ed  to  it  in  this  old  expres- 
sion, but  on  this  we  must  let  Mr.  Hunt 
speak : — 

"  A  word  or  two  more  on  health,  and  onr 
modes  of  living.  London  was  once  called 
*  Merry  London,'  the  metropolis  of '  Merry  Eng- 
land.' The  word  did  not  imply  exclusively  wha^ 
it  does  now.  Chancer  talks  of  the  *  merry  orran 
at  the  mass.'  But  it  appears  to  have  bad  a 
signification  still  more  desirable  —  to  hare 
meant  the  best  condition  in  which  anything 
could  be  found,  with  cheerfulness  for  the 
result  Gallant  soldiers  were  '  merry  men.' 
Favorable  weather  was  '  merry ; '  and  London 
was  '  merry,'  becaose  its  inhabitants  were  not 
only  rich,  bot  healthy  and  robust.  They  had 
sports  infinite^  up  to  the  time  of  the  Common* 
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wealth — traces,  and  wrestlings,  archery,  quoita, 
tennis,  foot-hall,  hurling,  &;c.  Their  May-day 
was  worthy  of  the  hurst  of  the  season  ;  not  a 
man  was  left  behind  out  of  the  fields,  if  he 
conld  help  it ;  their  apprentices  piqued  them- 
seWea  on  their  stout  arms,  and  not  on  their 
milliner's  faces ;  their  nobility  shook  off  the 
gout  in  tilts  and  tournaments ;  their  ChVistmas 
closed  the  year  with  a  joviality  which  brought 
the  very  trees  indoors  to  crown  their  cups  with, 
and  which  promised  admirably  for  the  year 
that  was  to  come.  In  everything  they  did 
there  was  a  reference  to  Nature  and  her  works, 
as  if  nothing  should  make  them  forget  her ; 
and  a  gallant  recognition  of  the  duties  of 
health  and  strength,  as  the  foundation  of  their 
very  right  to  be  fathers." — p.  24. 

That  increased  happiness  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  future  society,  and  that  England  may, 
in  a  higher  sense  than  the  words  have  yet 
borne,  be  "  merry  England,"  we  believe  with 
Mr.  Hunt ;  and  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
opportunity  will  be  given,  not  by  creating 
again  any  of  the  phases  through  which  society 
has  passed,  but,  most  probably,  by  the  advan- 
ces of  science,  enabling  future  men  to  support 
their  femilies  with  less  of  bodily  and  mental  toil, 
and  thus  leaving  more  time  and  ho  irt  for  man- 
ly bodily  exercises.  The  importance  of  fresh 
air  is  felt ;  and  dens  of  pollution  will  not  be 
sufiered  to  accumulate  in  the  heart  of  citief . 
Bailroads  will  enable  thousands  to  live  far 
away  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  cities,  for 
one  half  of  their  time.  Domestic  life,  which 
in  no  true  sense  existed  in  old  days,  will  be 
ihe  result  of  this  separation  of  the  place  of 
business  from  the  proper  home ;  and  happiness 
will  be  the  effect.  In  England  there  is  the 
perfect  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  purpose 
that  will  attain  its  ends  at  last.  Mistake  there 
often  is,  never  willful  mistake ;  and  with  all 
their  faults,  we  think  it  absolutely^  impossible 
that  the  vast  overbalance  of  good  accompanying 
the  daily  discussion  of  every  question  in  the 
newspapers,  must  not  compel  everywhere  an 
examination  of  these  questions  of  health  of 
body  and  of  mind,  on  true  principles. 

Hunt  tells  us,  what  we  are  not  prepared 
fcr,  "  that  there  is  searoely  a  street  in  the  dtp 
of  London,  perhaps  not  one,  from  some  part  of 
which  the  passenger  may  not  discover  a  tree." 
In  Cheapnde  it  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  the 
qn^sdon.  "  Yet,"  says  our  author,  '*in  Cheap- 
nde,  is  an  actual,  visible,  even  oetentatiouBly 
visible  tree,  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  look  about 
them.  It  stands  at  the  comer  of  Wood  stnet, 
and  occupies  the  space  of  a  house." 

The  passage  reminded  us  of  Wordsworth's 
poem,  "  The  Reverie  of  Poor  8u8an/\and  we 


at  once  placed  Wordsworth's  thrush  in  the  very 
tree.  We  will  print  the  poem,  as  it  remains  in 
our  memory : — 

**  At  the  corner  of  Wood-etreet,  when  daylight  ap- 
pears. 
There's  a  thrash  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for 

three  years. 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard, 
In  the  silence  of  morning,  the  song  of  the  bird. 

**  'T  is  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ?    She 
sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
Brieht  yolumes  of  vapor  through  Lothburr  glide, 
Ana  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  dneapside. 

'*  Oreen  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Bown  which  sh6  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail : 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  which  she  loves. 

"  She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven ;  but  th«y 
fade. 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade ; 
Tke  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away  from  her 
eyes." 

Alas !  we  can  make  nothing  of  it.  The 
thrush  was  a  caged  thrush  which  awaked  poor 
Susan's  heart,  as  we  learn,  from  accidentally 
looking  at  a  later  edition  of  the  poem,  where 
the  second  line  is  printed  : — 

**  Hangs  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for 
three  years ; " 

80  we  must  give  up  the  fancy  of  making 
Wordsworth's  thrush  a  visitor  of  the  Woo£ 
street  tree.  The  heart  of  the  poor  servant  girl 
from  the  country,  wakened  by  the  note  of  the 
caged  bird,  is,  peihaps,  better  for  Wordsworth's 
purposes ;  but  the  alteration  of  the  passage, 
which  disproves  a  point  of  our  own,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  by  us  with  complacency, 
and  we  wish  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  cease 
mending  his  poems.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us, '*There 
was  a  solitary  tree,  the  other  day,  in  St  Paurs 
churchyard,  which  has  now  got  a  multitude  of 
young  companions.  A  little  child  was  shown 
us  a  few  years  back,  who  was  said  never  to' 
have  beheld  a  tree,  but  that  single  one  in  St 
Paul's  churchyard.  Whenever  a  tree  was 
mentioned,  she  thought  it  was  that  and  no 
other.  She  had  no  conception  even  of  the 
remote  tree  in  Cheapside.  This  appears," 
adds  Mr.  Hunt,  **  incredible ;  but  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  bounds  either  to  imaginatioo^ 
or  the  want  of  it" 

Assume  the  fact  of  the  child  having  seen  no 
other  tree,  it  goes  far  in  the  way  of  evidence 
against  Mr.  Hunt's  notion  of  trees  being  finr 
from  singular  objects  in  the  city ;  but  however 
Uiis  be,  if  the  one  tree  were  tlie  only  one  the 
child  ever  saw,  we  do  not  feel  any  surprise  at 
her  thinking  it  was  meant  when  a  tree  was 
mentioned.  In  iact  we  think  it  must  hava 
been  so,  if  personi^are  right  who  think  that  a 
I  child  aetoally,  in  the  first  instanee,  mistakes* 


when  it  calls  tbe  second  man  it  notices  "  papa." 
That  a  child  having  seen  but  one  tree,  should 
think  the  world  contained  no  more  than  one, 
is  no  more  strange  than  that  the  sight  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  the  Monument,  should  never 
suggest  to  her  the  existence  of  similar  build- 
ings. We  are  fax  from  sure  that  in  the  notion 
of  a  tree  or  any  other  object  of  thought  which 
we  have  first  obtained  by  means  of  the  eye, — 
extend  it  to  however  mapy  individuals  you 
please,  or  vary  it  as  you  will  by  any  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  or  generalization, — the  nrst 
individual  tree  or  other  object  which  hds  at- 
tracted the  attention,  is  not  a  part  of  any  after 
conception. 

The  citizens  of  London  are  fond  of  flowers. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city.  Hunt  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  names  of  Vine  court.  Elm  court, 
jcc.     "  There  is  a  little  garden  in  WaUing 
street;  it  lies  completely  open  to  the  eye, 
being  divided  from  the  footway  by  a  railing 
only."     Milton  and  Shakspeare  lived  in  what 
were  called  garden  houses.     "  A  tree  or  even 
a  flower  put  in  the  ^ndow  in  the  street  of  a 
ereat  city,   sheds  a  harmony  through  the  busy 
discord,  and  appeals  to  those  first  sources  of 
emotion  which  are  associated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  all  that  is  young  and  innocent.  They 
present  us  with  a  portion  of  the  tranquillj|y 
we  think  we  are  laboring  for,  and  the  desire  of 
which  is  felt  as  an  earnest  that  we  shall  realize 
it  somewhere,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Above  alU  they  render  us  more  cheerful  for 
the  performance  of  present  duties ;   and  the 
smallest  seed  of  this  kind,  dropped  into  the 
heart  of  man,  is  worth  more,  ana  may  termin- 
ate in  better  fruits,  than  anybody  but  a  great 
poet  can  tell  us." 

It  is  natural  that  Hunt,  a  poet,  should  every- 
where and  in  everything  refer  to  the  poets.  It 
oonfirms  the  truth  of  his  view,  that  everywhere 
through  the  Bcriptures  analogies  are  suggested 
between  the  spuitual  being  of  man  and  the 
growth  and  progress  of  vegetable  life  The 
tendeiest  and,  most  beautiful  illustrations  are 
fi)rever  drawn  from  the  forest  and  the  field ; 
they  start  up  at  once  into  every  reader's  mind, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  marred  by  individuals  connecting 
with  them  accidental  associations  calculated  to 
spoil  their  efieot.  They  remun  as  pure  sym- 
bob  as  they  were  when  first  used  by  prophet 
and  aposde,  and  greater  than  apostle  or  pro- 
phet. 

Under  Mr.  Hunt's  guidance,  the  traveller 
through  London  streets  be^s  at  St.  Paul's. 
It  is  probably  ihe  oldest  ground  built  upon  in 
London.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  it  was 
a  burying^ground  of  ihe#aneient  Britons,  be- 
eanae,  when  Sir  Ohristopher  Wxen  dug  for  a 


foundation  for  his  cathedral,  he  found  abos- 
dance  of  ivory  pins,  and  wooden  ones,  appa- 
rently of  box,  which  arc  supposed  to  have 
fastened  their  winding-sheets.  The  graves  of  tk 
Saxons  lay  above  them,  lined  with  caalk-stones, 
or  consisting  of  stones  hollowed  out ;  and  in 
the  same  row  with  the  pins,  but  deeper  down, 
lay  Roman  lamps  and  lachrymatories.  Sir 
Christopher  dug  down  till  he  came  to  sand  and 
sea-shells,  and  London  clay.  "  So  that,"  says 
our  author,  *'  the  single  history  of  St.  Paul's 
ohurchjrard  carries  us  back  to  the  remotest 
periods  of  tradition,  and  we  commence  our 
t)Ook  in  the  proper  style  of  the  old  chroniden, 
who  were  not  content  unless  they  began  with 
the  history  of  the  world." 

Sir  Christopher's  operations,  going  back  to 
the  birth-day  of  creation,  disturbed  jiot  a  little 
of  the  antiquarian  rubbish  with  which  the  im- 
agination of  the  prosiest  of  all  mankind  had 
encumbered  the  spot.  A  temple  of  Diana  had 
been  fancied  as  an  edifice  occupying,  in  remote 
days,  the  site  of  the  present  church.  The 
temple-fanciers  of  course  found  the  proofs  which 
they  were  predetermined  to  find.  Sacrificial 
knives  and  vessels  were  found  in  suspicious 
proximity  with  rams'  horns  and  boars'  tusks ; 
and — something  mor6  exquisite  still — ^in  dig- 
ging between  we  deaneiy  and  Blackfriars,  a 
brass  figure  of  the  eoddess  was  found,  and  the 
old  tradition  was  given  by  Woodward  a  life  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  more.  Wren  thought 
his  examination  of  the  ground  disproved  the 
pagan  tradition,  but  he  saw  some  reasons  for 
not  refusing  credit  to  what  he  calls  authentic 
testimony,  recording  that  a  Christim  edifice 
was  built  here,  and  '*  a  chuich  planted  hy  the 
apostles  themselves." 

The  authentic  accounts,  however,  of  St. 
Paul's,  establish  that  a  Christian  Chuich  has 
existed  on  the  spot  since  the  conversion  of 
England  by  St.  Augustine.  The  first  stroctnre 
was  of  wood,  and  was  burned  down  and  renew- 
ed more  than  once.  In  the  year  1087,  a  stone 
edifice  was  commenced,  and  "  men  at  that  time 
judged  it  would  never  be  finished,"  so  vast  was 
the  deagn,  "  so  wonderful  was  it  for  length 
and  for  breadth. ' '  It  was  not  finished  fer  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  and  afler  it  was  fin- 
ished, there  were  from  time  to  time  cumbrous 
additions.  At  length  the  great  fire  of  Loodon 
swept  all  away,  and  gave  space  and  oppoiianitj 
for  the  present  buildug. 

We  have  not  room  for  Mr.  Hunt's  descrip* 
tion  of  the  old  edificCi  and  its  snceessive  addi* 
tions,  nor  could  we  hope  to  render  asj 
description  of  it  intellinble,  without  the  aid  of 
pictorial  illustrations.  Hunt  gives  us  a  ^iiit^ 
enmving  of  the  West  front  of  old  St  ¥»n\% 
wiui  ptigo  Janes'  portico.   NoAiog  could  be 
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more  incongnious  with  the  rest  of  the  building 
than  this  Corinthian  portico,  which,  singly  con- 
sidered, was  a  beautiful  composition.  "  Four- 
teen columns,  each  rising  to  the  loftj  height  of 
fortj-dx  feet,  were  so  disposed,  that  eight,  with 
two  pilasters  placed  in  front,  and  three  in  each 
flank,  formed  a  square  (oblong)  peristyle,  and 
supported  an  entablature  and  balustrade  which 
was  crowned  with  the  statues  of  kings,  who 
claimed  the  honor  of  the  fabric  : — 

"  It  is  of  the  cathedral,  as  thus  renovated, 
that  Sir  John  Denham  speaks  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  '  Cooper's  hill ': 


<t  • 


•That  sacred  pile,  so  rast,  so  bigh, 


That  whether  it*s  a  part  of  earth  or  sky. 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud ; 
Paul's,  toe  late  name  of  such  a  muse  whose  flight 
Has  bravely  reached  and  soar*d  above  thy  height ; 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time,  or 

fire. 
Or  leal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire, 
Secure,  whilst  thee,  the  best  of  poets,  sinas, 
Preserved  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings. 

"  '  The  best  of  poets '  b  his  brother  courtier, 
Waller,  who  had  some  time  before  written  his 
verses  '  Upon  his  Majesty's  repairing  of  St. 
Paul's,'  in  which  he  compares  King  Charles, 
for  bis  regeneration  of  the  Cathedral,  to  Am- 
phion  and  other  *  antique  minstrels,'  who  are 
said  to  have  achieved  architectural  feats  by  the 
power  of  music,  and  who,  he  says : — 


i«  t 


Sure  were  Charles-like  kings, 


Cities  their  lutes,  and  subjects*  hearts  their  strings ; 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strook, 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took.' 

'*  Jones*  first  labor,  the  removal  of  the  va- 
rious foreign  encumbrances  that  had  so  long 
oppressed  and  deformed  the  venerable  edifice. 
Waller  commemorates  by  a  pair  of  references 
to  St.  Paul's  history,  not  unhappily  applied  : 
he  says  the  whole  nation  had  combined  with 
his  majesty 


•*  I, 


to 


tt 


The  Gentile's  great  Apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain, 
Seem*d  to  eonfine  and  ftUtr  him  tigain  ; 
Which  the  glad  Saint  shakes  off  at  hie  command^ 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand.' 

"  Denham's  prediction  did  no  credit  to  the 
prophetic  reputation  of  poetry.  Of  the  fiibrio 
which  was  to  be  unassailable  by  zeal  or  fire, 
the  poet  himself  lived  to  see  the  ruin,  begun 
by  toe  one  and  completed  by  the  other ;  and  he 
himself,  curiously  enough,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  was  engaged  as  the  king's  surveyor- 
general  in  (nominally  at  least)  presiding  over 
the  erection  of  t^e  new  cathedral — the  successor 
of  the  '  sacred  pile,'  of  which  he  had  thus  sung 
the  immortality." — ^pp.  34-36. 

The  incongruities  of  architecture,  where  you 
had  a  Oorinuiian  portico  with  a  Gothic  pedi- 


ment, and  obelisks,  and  turrets,  were  "  notihing 
to  the  several  deformities  "  within.  Old  St. 
Paul's  was  from  the  first  "  a  den  of  thieves." 
To  so  round  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  was 
felt  by  the  busy  Londoners  to  be  too  great  a 
circuit ;  and,  even  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  HI., 
the  church  itself  became  a  thoroughfare.  Loit- 
erers, led  by  devotion  or  love,  lingered  in  the 
aisles,  or  round  the  altars.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  king  complains  that  the  eat- 
ing-room of  the  canons  had  become  "  the  office 
and  workplace  of  artisans,  and  the  resort  of 
shameless  women."  King9  remonstrated,  and 
bbhops  fulminated  mandates  and  excommuni- 
cations in  vain.  Parliaments  tried  their  hand 
with  not  much  better  success.  From  an  Act  of 
Philip  and  Mary  the  church  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  passage,  not  onlv  for  beer, 
fried  fish,  flesh,  &c.,  but  for  mules,  horses, 
and  other  beasts.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  idlers 
and  drunkards  were  allowed  to  sleep  on 
the  benches  at  the  choir-door. 

Are  we  to  consider  the  uses  in  which  great 
portions  of  the  church  were  employed  as 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  dig- 
nitaries, in  whom  the  property  was  vested? 
or  were  they  parties  to  the  kind  of  tenancy  in 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  held  *'  in  great 
Eliza's  golden  days?" 

Of  the  chantry  and  smaller  chapels,  some 
were  used  as  storehouses — one  was  a  school, 
another  was  a  glazier's  shop,  and  the  author, 
from  whom  we  transcribe  the  last  £Rct,  says  that 
the  windows  were  always  broken.  Part  of  the 
vaults  beneath  the  church  were  occupied  by  a 
carpenter,  the  remainder  were  held  by  the 
bishop,  the  dean,  and  the  canons;  * 'one  vault, 
thougnt  to  have  been  used  for  a  burial-place, 
was  converted  into  a  wine-cellar,  and  a  way 
had  been  cut  into  it  through  the  walls  of  the 
building  itself."  Houses  were  built  asainst 
the  walls,  one  was  a  playhouse,  another  a 
bakery,  with  a  place  for  the  oven  excavated  in 
the  cathedral  wall. 

"The  middle  of  St.  Paul's,"  we  transcribe 
from  Mr.  Hunt,  "was  also  the  Bond-street  of 
the  period,  and  remained  so  until  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  loungers  were  called 
Paul's  walkers."  "The  walkers  in  Paul's/' 
says  Mr.  Malcom,  "during  Elizabeth's  and  the 
following  reigns,  were  composed  of  a  motley 
assembly  of  the  gay,  the  vain,  the  dissolute, 
the  idle,  the  knavish,  and  the  lewd."  In  Ben 
Jonson's  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour," 
we  find  that  advertisements  were  posted  on  the 
columns  in  the  aisle,  and  Shakspeare  makes 
Falstaff  say  of  Bardolph,  "I  bought  thee  in 
Paul's."  In  William  and  Maiy's  time  it 
would  seem  that  treasonable  meetings  were  held 
here  by  the  Jacobites. 


A 


Of  the  boy-bishop,  and  of  some  of  the  old 
pageants,  we  have  amusing  aocoimto,  taken 
from  the  ordinary  soorces  of  information  on 
such  sabjccts,  but  very  pleasantly  and  conye- 
niently  brought  together.  The  fortunes  of 
the  church,  and  the  varied  scenes  enacted 
through  the  great  changes  of  religious  ooinion, 
are  then  dwelt  on  till  we  come  to  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth: — 

*'The  parliamentaiy  soldiers  annoyed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  churchyard  by  playing  at 
ntne-pins  at  unseasonable  hours — a  strange 
misdemeanor  for  that 'church  militant.'  Thev 
hastened,  also,  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral. 
Some  scaffolding,  set  up  for  repairs,  had  been 
given  them  for  arrears  of  pay.  They  dug  pits 
in  the  body  of  the  church  to  saw  the  timber  in  ; 
and  they  removed  the  scaffolding  with  so  little 
caution,  that  great  part  of  the  vaulting  fell  in, 
and  lay  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  east  end  only 
and  a  part  of  the  choir,  continued  to  be  used 
for  puolic  worship,  a  brick  wall  being  raised 
to  separate  this  portion  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  and  the  congregation  entering  and 
getting  out  through  one  of  the  north  windows. 
Another  part  of  the  church  was  converted  into 
barracks  and  stables  for  the  dragoons.  As  for 
Inigo  Jones*  lofty  and  beautiful  portico,  it  was 
turned  into  'shops,'  says  Maitland,  'for  mil- 
liners and  others,  with  rooms  over  them  for  the 
convenience  of  lodging;  at  the  erecting  of  which 
the  magnificent  columns  were  piteously  man- 
gled, being  obliged  to  make  way  for  the  end  of 
beams,  which  penetrated  their  centres.'  The 
statues  on  the  top  were  thrown  down,  and 
broken  to  pieces." — ^p.  62. 

Hunt  does  not  Ibger  long  at  St.  Paul's. 
We  hear  nothing  of  service  or  sermons ;  and 
perhaps  they  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  light 
context  of  his  book.  The  booksellers  of  the 
churchyard,  as  he  calls  them,  are  more  to  his 
taste;  and  we  have  some'  mention  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  published  Cowper*s  work8,  and 
gave  dinners  to  Darwin,  Goodwin,  and  others, 
among  whom  Mr.  Hunt  incidentally  men- 
tions Cowper.  The  poet  and  his  bookseller 
never  met;  indeed  this  we  learn  from  Hunt 
himself.  Newberrv's  children's  books  arc 
pnused  for  their  gingerbread  covers,  gilt  with 
gold ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  is  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  the  covers  were  the  best  part  of  them. 
The  fairy  tales  and  Arabian  nights,  were 
worth  all  Newberry's  library,  including  Goody 
Two  Shoes  —  which  it  is  the  foolish  fashion  to 
impute  to  (Goldsmith — ^ten  thousand  times 
told. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  storied 
ground  of  Creed-lane,  Ave  Maria-lane,  Pater- 
noster-row, Amen-comer,  &c.;  only  borrow- 


ing from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  ftct  or  fiuiey,  tiuk 
"  close  to  Sermon4ane  is  Do-little-lane." 

Doctors'  Commons  and  domestic  infidelities 
next  follow  in  natural  association.    The  repos- 
itory of  lost  wills  and  testaments  remind  Mr. 
Hunt  of  Milton  and  the  squabbles  tbatWn- 
ton  disinterred  from  the  records  of  the  Pre-  ji 
rogative,  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  bequest  of  |; 
his   "  second-best   bed  "  to  his  wife,  wbieb  ' 
Malone  examined  with  such  sad  seriousaefls, ; 
and  Steevens  with  such  malicious  pleasantly, 
plainly  for  the  purpose   of  vexing  Malone.  { 
Hunt  tells  us,  gravciy,  "  that  the  question  is '' 
most  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  happily  cleared  || 
up  by  Mr.  Charles  Knifi;ht,  who  shows  that  j 
the  bequest  was  to  the  lady's  honor."    The ' 
big  wigs  of  the  prerogative  and  consiatoriil  ! 
courts,  do  not  supply  our  lively  friend  with  \ 
many  favorable  recollections  "  of  the  practi»-  ' 
ers  in  the  civil  courts ;  we  can  call  to  mind  i 
nothing  more  worthy  than  tho  strange  name  of ' 
one  01    them,   '  Sir  Julius  Caesar,'  and  lus 
ruinous  volatility  of   poor  Dr.    King.    The 
doctor  practised  too  much  with  the  bottle, 
which  hindered  him  from  adhering  long  to 
anything." 

"Behind  LiUle  Knight-Riders'-sbreet,  to 
the  east  of  Doctors'  Commons,  is  the  Henlds' 
College.  A  gorgeous  idea  of  colors  falls  on 
the  mind  in  passing  it,  as  from  a  cathedral 
window, 

"'And   shielded   scutcbeons  blush  with  Uood  of 
queens  and  kings.' — KbqiU, 

The  passenger,  if  he  is  a  reader  oonveraant 
with  old  times,  thinks  of  bannered  halls,  of 
processions  of  Chivalry,  and  of  the  fields 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  with  their  vizored 
knights,  distinguished  by  their  coats  and 
crests ;  for  a  coat  of  arms  is  nothing  bat  a 
representation  of  the  knight  himself,  from 
whom  the  bearer  is  descended.  The  shield 
supposes  his  body;  there  is  the  helmet  for 
his  head,  with  the  crest  upon  it ;  the  flourish 
in  his  mantle ;  and  he  stands  upon  the  ground 
of  his  motto,  or  moral  pretension.  The  sup- 
porters, if  he  is  noble,  or  of  a  particular  class 
of  knighthood,  are  thought  to  be  the  pages 
that  waited  upon  him,  designated  by  the  Utt 
tastic  dresses  of  bear,  lion,  &c.  &c.,  which 
they  sometimes  wore.  Heraldry  is  full  of  col- 
or and  imagery,  and  attracts  the  fancy  like  a 
*book  of  pictures.'  The  Kings-at-Arms  are 
romantic  personages,  really  crowned,  and  have 
as  mystic  appellations  as  the  kings  of  an  old 
tale, — ^Garter,  Clarencieux,  andiNorroy.  Nor- 
roy  is  King  of  the  North,  and  Clarencieux  (a 
title  of  Norman  origin)  of  the  South.  The 
heralds,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  &o.,  have  sim- 
pler names,  indicative  of  iho  counties  over 
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wbieh  they  prefiide:  bat  are  only  less  gor- 
geously dressed  than  the  kings,  in  embkzbn- 
raent  and  satin ;  and  then  there  are  the  four 
punuiyants,  Boage  Croiz,  Rouge  Dragon, 
Portcullis,  and  Blue  Mantle,  with  hues  as 
lively,  and  appellations  as  quaint,  as  the  at- 
tendants on  a  fairy  court.  For  gorgeousness 
of  attire,  mysteriousness  of  origin,  and,  in  fact, 
for  similarity  of  origin  (a  knave  being  a 
squire),  a  knave  of  c^rds  is  not  unlike  a  her- 
ald. A  story  is  told  of  an  Irish  King  at 
Arms,  who,  waiting  upon  the  Bishop  of  KiUa- 
loe  to  summon  him  to  parliament,  and  being 
dressed  as  the  ceremony  required,  in  bis  her- 
aldic attire,  so  mystified  the  bishop's  servant 
with  his  appearance,  that,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  carrying  off  but  a  confused 
notion  of  his  title,  he  announced  him  thus : 
'  My  lord,  here  is  the  King  of  Trumps.'  "  — 
pp.  82,  83. 

The  dangers  of  walking  the  streets  in  Lon- 
don is  the  subject  of  an  amusing  poem,  by 
Gay.  The  ubiquity  of  the  police  in  our  days 
and  nights,  protect  us  from  some  of  the  more 
obvious  dangers.  Yet,  if  we  were  led  to  think 
of  what  men  escape,  it  will  be  in  general 
considered  that  the  plunder  of  the  swell-mob, 
or  the  assaults  of  footpads,  are  the  most  se- 
rious evils  that  have  been  got  rid  of,  or  at  least 
greatly  diminbhed.  Not  at  all !  listen  to  what 
Leigh  Hunt  tells  you  of  a  century  ago,  and 
rejoice :  — 

"  How  impossible  it  would  now  be,  in  a 
neighborhood  like  this,  for  such  nuisances  to 
exist  as  a  fetid  public  ditch,  and  scouts  of  de- 
graded clergymen  asking  people  to  '  walk  in 
and  be  married  I '  Yet  such  was  the  case  a 
century  ago.  At  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-hill 
the  little  river  Fleet  formerly  ran,  and  was 
rendered  navigable.  In  Fleet  market  is  Sea- 
coal-lane,  60  called  from  the  barges  that  land- 
ed coal  there ;  and  Turn-again-lane,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  unadvised  passenger 
found  himself  compelled  by  the  water  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  The  water  gradually  got 
clogged  and  foul ;  and  the  channel  was  built 
over,  and  made  a  street.  But,  even  in  the 
time  we  speak  of,  this  had  not  been  entirely 
done.  The  ditch  was  open  from  Fleet  market 
to  the  river,  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem 
Bridge-street ;  and  in  the  market,  before  the 
door  of  the  Fleet  prison,  men  plied  in  behalf 
of  a  clergyman,  literally  inviting  people  to 
walk  in  and  be  married.  They  performed  the 
ceremony  inside  the  prison,  to  sailors  and 
others,  for  what  they  could  get.  It  was  the 
most  squalid  of  Gretnas,  bearding  the  decency 
and  common  sense  of  a  whole  metropolis. 
The  parties  retired  to  a  gin-shop  to  treat  the 


clergyman ;  and  there,  and  in  similar  houses, 
the  register  was  kept  of  the  marriages.  Not 
far  from  the  Fleet  is  Newgate;  so  that  the 
victims  had  their  succession  of  nooses  pre- 
pared, in  case,  as  no  doubt  it  often  happened, 
one  tie  should  be  followed  by  the  others. 
Pennant  speaks  of  this  nuisance  from  personal 
knowledge :  — 

"  *Jn  walking  along  the  streets  in  my 
youth,'  he  tells  us,  '  on  the  side  next  this 
prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the 
question,  **  Sir,  will  you  he  pleased  to  walk  in 
and  be  married,*^  Along  this  most  lawless 
space  was  frequently  hung  up  the  sign  of  a 
male  and  fd^maio  hand  conjoined,  with  Mar- 
riages  performed  within,  written  beneath. 
A  dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.  The  parson^ 
was  seen  walking  before  his  shop  —  a  squalid, 
profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night- 
gown, with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  Ao  couple 
you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  roll  of  tobacco. 
Our  great  chancellor,  Lord  Hardwicke,  put 
these  demons  to  flight,  and  saved  thousands 
from  the  misery  and  disgrace  which  would  be 
entailed  by  these  extemporary,  thoughtless 
unions.' 

*'  This  extraordinary  di.sgrace  to  the  city, 
which  arose  most  likely  from  the  permission 
to.  marry  prisoners,  and  one  great  secret 
of  which  was  the  advantage  taken  of  it  by 
wretched  women  to  get  rid  of  their  debts,  was 
maintained  by  a  collusion  between  the  warden 
of  the  Fleet  and  the  disreputable  clergymen 
he  became  acquainted  with.  '  To  such  an  ex- 
tent,' says  Malcolm,  *  were  the  proceedings 
carried,  that  twenty  and  thirty  couple  were 
joined  in  one  day,  at  from  ten  to  twenty  shil- 
lings each ; '  and  *  between  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1704,  and  the  12th  of  February,  1705, 
2,954  marriages  were  celebrated  (by  evi- 
dence), besides  others  known  to  have  been 
omitted.  To  these,  neither  license  nor  certifi- 
cate of  banns  were  required,  and  they  con- 
cealed, by  private  marks,  the  names  of  those 
who  chose  to  pay  them  for  it.*  The  neigh- 
borhood at  length  complained  ;  and  the  abuse 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Marriage  Act,  to 
whicn  it  gave  rise." — pp.  106,  107. 

But  wo  are  in  Fleet-street.  It  is  not  the 
year  1848,  but  1679,  or  thereabouts,  and  we, 
the  £ngli>h  pcode,  are  in  a  perfect  fury  of 
Protestantism.  We  suspect  the  king,  not 
without  reason  ;  we  fear  and  detest  the  duke, 
and  we  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  whether  the  court  likes  it  or  not ; 
and  wo  will  have  our  old  pageants,  let  who 
will  oppose. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  our  description  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  ceremonial  than  that 
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with  which  Leigh  Hunt  commenees,  and  we 
find  it  desirable  to  weave  our  acooont  of  the 
matter  from  two  narratives  drawn  np  by  mem- 
bers of  oppo^te  factions,  who  are,  however, 
describing  the  procession  as  enacted  in  two 
different  years. 

The  bells  of  the  churches  began  to  ring  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  continued  through 
the  day.  In  the  evening  the  procession  be- 
gan, setting  out  from  Moregate  to  Aldeate, 
thence  through  Leadenhall-street  by  the  Iloy- 
al  Exchange,  through  Cheapside,  and  so  to 
Temple-bar,  in  the  following  order :  — 

1.  Six  whifflers,  in  pioneer  caps  and  red 
waistcoats. 

2.  A  bellman  ringing,  and  smgin'g  "Bemem- 
l)er  Justice  Godfrey." 

3.  A  dead  body,  representing  Godfrey,  in  a 
decent  black  habit,  carried  before  a  Jesuit,  in 
black,  on^horseback,  as  he  was  carried  by  the 
assassins  to  Primrose-hill. 

,  4.  Next  a  priest,  in  a  surplice,  with  a  cope, 
embroidered  with  dead  bones,  skeletons,  and 
skulls,  giving  pardons  plentifully  to  such  as 
should  murder  Protestants. 

5.  Then  a  priest  alone,  in  black,  with  a  great 
silver  cross. 

6.  Five  Carmelites  in  white  and  gray  habits. 

7.  Four  gray  friars. 

8.  Six  Jesuits  with  bloody  daggers. 
.  9.  A  concert  of  band  music. 

10.  Four  bishops,  in  purple  and  lawn 
sleeves,  with  a  golaen  crozier  in  their  breasts, 
and  crozier  staffs  in  their  hands. 

11.  Four  other  bishops,  in  ponttficalibus, 
with  surplices  and  rich  embroidered  copes,  and 
golden  mitres  in  their  hands. 

12.  Six  cardinals  in  scarlet  robes  and  caps. 

13.  The  pope's  doctor  (t.  «.,  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  doctor),  with  Jesuits'  powder  in  one 
hand,  and  an  urinal  in  the  other. 

14.  Two  priests  in  surplices,  with  golden 
croziers. 

15.  The  pope,  in  a  lofty  chair  of  state, 
covered  with  scarlet,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  gown  ; 
boys,  with  an  incense-pot,  censing  his  holiness ; 
the  triple-crown,  St.  Peter's  keys,  &c.  At  his 
back,  his  holiness'  priFy-councillor,  the  devil, 
playing  all  manner  of  tricks,  and  suggesting 
all  manner  of  schemes,  seeking  to  induce  him 
to  bum  the  city  again,  and  holding  a  torch  for 
the  purpose. 

Numberless  flambeaux  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  windows  and  balconies  were  through  the 
whole  line  of  march  crowded  with  eager  wit- 
nesses ;  the  streets  were  thronged  with  multi- 
tudes innumerable,  and  continued  shouts  and 
screams  expressed  the  abhorrence  with  which 
papacy  was  regarded.     The  slow  and  solemn 


state  with  which  the  figures  representing  pope, 
cardinals,  and  Jesuits,  moved  on  to  their  destmy , 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  noisy  vocif- 
erations of  the  audience.  All  moved  onward 
to  Temple-bar.  When  that  part  of  the  eity 
was  rebuilt,  it  was  adorned  with  four  statues  of 
Englishprinces — Elizabeth  and  James,  Charles 
I.  and  Charles  II.,  the  then  king.  Thestatae 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  in  honor  of  the 
day,  decorated  with  a  gilded  laurel ;  in  ber 
hand  was  a  golden  shield,  inecribedwith  tbe 
words,  **27ie  Protestant  religiim  and  Magna 
Charta,*^  Roger  North,  who  did  not  get  near 
enough  to  read  the  words  on  the  shield,  tells 
us  that  her  other  hand  rested  on  a  spear,  and 
that  lamps  were  placed  in  the  niches,  and  on 
the  wall,  that  people  ipight  have  a  full  view  of 
the  guardian  of  Protestantism.  The  allegorized 
thought  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  thisdecon- 
tion  of  the  statue  seems  to  have  been  that  of  tbe 
goddess  Diana,  a  favorite  symbol  of  all  Eliza- 
beth's perfections,  receiring  au  acceptable 
sacrifice.  North  wished  to  see  as  much  of  the 
fun  as  he  could ;  but  he  was  of  the  court  party, 
and  what  he  saw  he  beheld  with  anything  but 
sympathizbg  eyes,  and  his  ear-drums  were 
actually  ready  to  burst  with  the  noise  of  fire- 
works, that  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  furious  zealot  from  whom  we  have 
abridged  our  account  of  the  procession .  North 
had  been  wandering  about  through  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  to  see  what  he  could,  and 
at  last  posted  himself  in  the  window  of  the 
Green  Dragon  tavern  in  Fleetrfitreet  It  is 
not  necessary  to  savthat  party  ran  high ;  whig 
and  tory  were  words  of  more  meaning  than  in 
our  days,  and  sham-battles  were  carried  on 
between  them  by  squibs  from  the  windows,  and 
skirmishes  in  the  street.  The  fever  of  frantie 
loyalty  looked  exceedingly  like  treason,  but 
the  people  would  have  it  that  the  king  was  the 
traitor.  Charles  sent  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  city.  They  told  him  that  the 
wisest  course  was  to  let  the  amusement  go  on. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  king  should  send 
regiments  into  the  city.  This  was  a  ticklish 
thing  to  do,  and  Charles  avoided  a  measure  of 
doubtful  legality.  He,  however,  had  a  strong 
guard  on  the  outside  of  Temple-bar,  who  were 
not  removed  till  the  rout  was  all  over. 

About  eight  at  night,  the  procession  began  to 
pass  the  vnndow  where  North  was  posted. 
Wave  after  wave  swept  the  crowd  before  it, 
as  way  was  made  for  the  successive  pageants ; 
he,  however,  saw  little  but  the  agitation  of  the 
crowd  till  "the  pope"  appeared.  He  had  *'a 
reasonable  attendance  of  state,  but  his  premier 
minister,  that  shared  most  of  his  ear,  was  il 
sifffiior  diavolo,  a  nimble  little  fellow  that  had 
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a  rtrange  dextority  in  climbing  and  winding 
about  me  choir  from  one  of  the  pope's  ears  to 
the  other.'' 

The  procession  in  former  years  had  closed 
with  the  pope's  being  burned  before  the  image 
of  our  yirgin  Diana,  the  devU  playing  him  a 
thousand  slippeiy  tricks.  On  -tne  occasion  on 
which  North  assisted,  there  seems  to  have  been 
aa  additional  victim.  A  pageant  of  Jesuits, 
and  ordinary  persons  in  halters  followed  the 
pope,  and  among  them  was  one  with  what 
Roger  calls  a  stentorophonttc  tube,  from  which 
he  bawled  out  most  infernally,  "Abhorrers, 
abhorrers !  "*  and  then  came  a  single  figure, 
which  the  imaenalion  of  the  spectators  in- 
terpreted at  wiU ;  some  called  it  the  king  of 
France,  some  the  Duke  of  York ;  Boger  thought 
it  might  be  his  namesake,  Roger  L'Estrange, 
the  pamphleteer.  "It  was,"  he  says,  "a  very 
complaisant  civil  gentleman,  like  Sir  Boger, 
that  was  doing  what  everybody  pleased  to  have 
him,  and  taking  all  in  good  part,  went  on  his 
way  to  the  fire."' 

North  saw  no  more,  but  at  Temple-bar  the 
work  was  now  to  be  completed.  The  figures 
were  planted  in  a  semi-lune,  with  the  strong 
light  of  bonfires  and  torches  blazing  upon  them ; 
one  after  one  the  ^'hien^lyphic  monsters"  were 
flung  into  the  flames.  Justice  was  thus  done 
to  the  pope  and  his  advisers ;  '*  this  justice  was 
attended  oy  a  prodigious  shout,  that  might  be 
heard  &r  beyond  Somerset-house,  and  'twas 
believed  the  echo,  by  continual  reverberations, 
reached  Scotland."  The  Duke,  afterwards 
James  11.,  against  whose  popery  this  whole 
hubbub  was  a  demonstration,  was  then  there. 

The  matter  ended  better  than  it  deserved,  as 
it  is  plain  that  a  little  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  city  authorities  might  have  prevented  it 
all ;  but  the  mayor  and  sheriflb  were  weak  men, 
and  probably  felt  with  the  mob.  The  next 
year,  when  firmer  men  were  in  the  government 
of  the  city,  a  similar  procession  was  meditated, 
and  easily  checked.  When  it  was  plain  that 
the  authorities  would  act  in  earnest  in  prevent- 
ing this  dangerous  folly,  the  planners  of  it 
abandoned  the  design.  The  sherifl&  kept  the 
peace  in  the  city  through  the  night,  without 
having  occasion  to  call  on  the  party  of  horse 
who  were  posted,  as  on  former  occasions,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bar.  In  the  course  of 
their  adventures  that  night,  the  sheriff  found 
what  North  calls  a  parcel  of  '^equivocal  mon- 
sters," half  formed,  like  those  fabled  of  the  mud 
of  Nile.  Legs  and  arms  lay  scattered  about, 
heads  undressed,  and  bodies  nnheaded.     .     . 

*  <* '  Abhorrers'  were  addressers  on  the  side  of  the 
court,  who  had  avowed  abhoirence  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  whigs.  The  toord  locu  a  capitai  one  to  sound 
through  a  /mm/Mt."— Hunt. 


These  mangled  beeinners  of  human  resem* 
blances  being  hauled  forth  into  the  street  made 
no  small  sport  among  the  very  same  rabble  as 
were  to  have  been  diverted  with  them  in  more 
perfection. 

The  burning  of  the  pope  on  so  large  a  scale 
was  no  joke.  There  was  little  disposition  to 
repeat  it  after  the  Bye-house  plot ;  but  these 
are  topics  which  we  must  not  discuss  in  con* 
nection  with  a  book  of  such  a  desultory  charac- 
ter as  that  before  us;  and  we  wish  thi^  onr 
author  had  not  been  tempted  to  give  an  account 
of  Lord  Bnssell's  trial  and  execution.  It  is 
not  saying  any  thing  derogatory  of  Mr.  Hunt 
to  say,  that  he  has  wholly  misconceived  the- 
reasoning  of  the  lawyers,  wnioh  he  nndertakes 
to  communicate  and  comment  on)  when  he  dis- 
cusses the  rather  thorny  law  of  treason.  That 
acts  which  do  not  in  themselves  constttate 
treason  were  allowed  to  be  proved  in  evidence 
of  it,  is  after  all  the  amount  of  the  objection  to 
the  evidence  received  at  that  trial.  A  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  but  was  held  by 
the  court  to  evidence  of  imagining  the  king  s 
death,  which  was.  The  inference  may  have 
been  a  violent  one,  but  we  think  Hunt  is  wrong 
— ^in  good  oompany  no  doubt — in  thinking  any 
legal  principle  was  violated  in  the  trial,  thou^ 
we  believe  there  is  a  legislative  declaration  to 
that  eflfect  in  the  act  of  parliament  reversing 
the  attainder.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  earlier  cases  and  not 
perceive  that  bv  the  king's  death  was  meant 
the  actual  deatn  of  the  king,  and  not  the  de- 
struction of  the  form  of  government,  into  which 
the  thought  had  been  unwarrantably  strained ; 
but  for  this  Lord  Bussell's  judges,  who  are 
not  firee  from  their  own  share  of  guilt,  were 
not  to  blame,  for  the  thoughts  had  been  identi- 
fied long  before  that  trial.  Leigh  Hunt's  ac- 
count, however,  of  the  &cts  of  the  case  is  very 
good.  That  designs  against  the  person  of  the 
king  were  entertained  by  many  of  those  acting 
with  Lord  Bussell — that  Lord  Bussell  himself 
contemplated  his  imprisonment,  while  others 
imagined  his  death — is,  we  think,  subject  to  no 
doubt  whatever ;  but  the  extent  to  which  their 
respective  plans  were  communicated  to  each 
other  must,  in  all  probability,  notwithstanding 
the  unexpected  revelations  which  are  each  day 
correcting  our  notions  of  history,  remain  for 
ever  secret. 

A  feature  of  character  is  worth  transcribing 
from  Burnett.  Mr.  Hunt  gives  the  passage  in 
full.  'It  was  thought  the  king^ would  have 
yielded  to  the  solicitation  for  Bussell's  life, 
but  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Tork.  '*  The  dnke.  Lord  Bochester  told 
[these  are  Burnett's  words,]  "  snflSbred 
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tbe  pobt  wiUi  him,  bat  the  king  could  not 
bear  the  diacourse." 

The  burning  of  popes  of  pasteboard,  and 
the  execution  of  patriots,  are,  when  a  century 
or  two  have  passed,  events  of  very  much  the 
aamekind.  *Poor  humwity  is  in  its  nonage, 
and  all  this  and  more  must  have  been  gone 
through  before  society,  in  any  true  sense,  can 
be  said  to  exist.  Let  us  nope  and  believe 
that,  even  in  the  oases  of  men  most  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  opposition  most  often  arises 
from  imperfect  views  of  partial  truths.  In  all 
the  greater  heresies,  the  student  of  church  his- 
tory finds  that  some  neelected  truth  has  been 
forced  into  notice  by  what  seems  intemperate 
ardor  to  those  from  whom  that  truth  had  been 
concealed.  To  no  man  of  letters  in  our  day  is 
00  much  kindliness  due  as  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  for 
never  was  there  a  man  more  tolerant  of  all  that 
is  at  all  endurable  in  others,  or  who  has  done 
00  much  to  exhibit  jarring  interests  in  the  light 
of  some  common  recondBng  truth. 


We  have  lingered  too  long  among  the  sub- 
jects suggested  by  Mr.  Hunt's  book,  and  jet 
we  have  left  a  hundred  topics,  on  which  he 
gives  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  informatioii, 
wholly  untouched.  His  heart  is  among  the 
poets  and  in  the  play-houses.  Pepya'  pleasant 
gossiping  ^ves  him  more  than  one  good  chap- 
ter. Bibber  gives  him  a  vast  deal  about  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  an  early  day ;  and  his 
own  recollections  bring  back  many  of  later 
date.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  an  agreeable, 
chatty  book,  fit  for  a  long  summer  day,  or 
winter  night.  The  topics  are,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, linked  together  by  threads  of  associa- 
tion perhaps  too  slender.  Still  it  has,  in  all 
its  variety,  a  unity  of  its  own,  and  is  everj- 
where  agreeable. 

The  volumes  would  be  improved,  and  thdr 
contents  rendered  more  accessible,  by  a  page 
or  two  of  index,  whioh  might  be  eaaly  added. 
DuJbUn  UnivertUy  Magazine. 
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A  Disquisition  on  PesHleniial  Cholera :  being  | 
an  attempt  to  explain  its  Phenomena,  Na- 
ture, Cause,  Prevention  and  treatment,  by 
reference  to  an  Extrinsic  Fungous  Origin, 
By  Charles  Cowdell,  M.B.     Hi^hley. 

A  Jjictionarg  of  Practical  Medicine.  Parts 
X.  and  Xl.  By  James  Copland,  M.D., 
F.B.S.    Longman  &  Co. 

Cholera:  being  Practical  Rules  for  Arrest- 
ing its  Progress,  By  H.  Castle,  M.D. 
Lonffman  &  Co. 

The  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  By 
Archibald  BUling,  M.D.     Highley. 

Plain  Directions  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Cliolera,  By  T.  Allen.  Ox- 
ford, Vincent. 

A  Letter  on  the  question,  Is  Cholera  Conta- 
gious or  noti  By  William  Beid,  M.D. 
Highley. 

Dr,  Dra%fs  Letters  on  tlie  Cholera,  E. 
Fry. 

Some  new  Views  respecting  Asiatic  Cftolera, 
By  Arthur  Leared,  M.D.     Baillifere. 

Revelations  of  Cholera,  Report  on  the  Ho- 
meopathic   Treatment    of    Cholera,  •  The 

Thompsonian  Method  of  TVeaating  Cholera, 
—  and  other  quack  Pamphlets. 

Cliolera    Instructions,    Central   Board   of 

'    Health. 

From  the  above  list  of  works  on  cholera  it 


might  be  anticipated  that  we  had  culled  some- 
thing which  we  could  announce  to  the  pablic 
as  an  advance  upon  our  previous  knowledge 
of  this  subject.  But  we  are  anxious  at  the 
commencement  of  our  notice  to  avow  our  con- 
viction that  ingenious  and  clever  as  many  of 
these  ^orks  are,  and  creditable  to  their  authors, 
they  throw  but  little  additional  light  on  the 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  this  truly 
formidable  disease.  We  should  not,  howeTcr, 
do  our  duty  to  the  public  did  we  not  express 
our  opinions  on  the  numerous  publications  is- 
suing from  the  press,  and  intended  for  popular 
perusal,  on  a  topic  of  so  much  painful  interest 
as  Cholera.  We  will  throw  the  remarks  we 
have  to  make  on  this  subject  under  three 
heads,  —  the  causes,  theory,  and  treatment  of 
this  disease. 

Firsts  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Although, 
when  we  were  first  threatened  with  cholera  in 
1830,  it  was  generally  believed  that  this  dis- 
was  contagious, — that  is,  capable   of 


ease 


being  propagated  from  a  diseased  body  ^  * 
healmy  one,  —  this  belief  has  given  way  al- 
most entirely  to  the  impression  that  the  body 
during  the  choleraic  attack  does  not  give  off 
poisonous  matter  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease. The  evidence,  however,  upon  which  the 
notion  of  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  rests,  is 
still  conddered  by  some  high  medical  authoii- 
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ties  as  oonoltunve ;  and  Dr.  Copland,  in  a  very 
able  arUcle  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Medicine/' 
is  an  advocate  of  this  view.  Whilst  we  ad- 
mit that  the  evidence  which  he  brings  forward 
of  the  contagiousness  of  cholera  under  certain 
ciicnmstances  is  very  strong,  we  do  not  think 
it  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it 
spreads  by  contagion  alone.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  D/.  W.  Eeid  in  h'ls  letter  addressed 
to  Lord  Morpeth  upon  the  queBtion,  Is  chol- 
era oonta^ous  or  not  ?  He  oelieves  that  oo> 
casionally,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  — 
just  as  ophthalmia  and  erysipelas,  which  are 
not  ordinarily  contagious  diseases,  become  so 
— cholera,  though  not  commonly  contagious, 
may  also  assume  such  a  character. 

If,  then,  the  great  mass  of  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  the  world  are  not  pro- 
duced by  contagion  or  infection,  to  what  other 
sufficient  cause  can  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease be  ascribed?  This  question  has  been 
answered  by  many  writers  with  more  or  less 
ability.  Dr.  Cowdell,  whose  work  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  list,  says  that  the  sporules  of 
fungi  are  capable  of  producing  such  a  disease. 
He  has  compiled  with  great  industry  all  the 
facts  that  have  been  lately  published  on  the 
presence  of  fungi  during  disease,  —  and  has 
written  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  inter- 
est, though  the  conclusions  of  the  author  be 
not  adopted.  The  great  drawback  on  the  prac- 
tical value  of  his  book  is,  that  the  argument  is 
entirely  a  priori.  He  has  proved  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  by  facts  drawn  from  analogy, 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  low- 
er forms  of  vegetable  growths  may  contribute 
to  the  spread  and  attack  of  this  disease,  — but 
be  has  Drought  forward  not  one  particle  of 
po^tive  proof.  Dr.  Cowdell  would,  we  think, 
nave  done  better  to  have  waited  till  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  blood  of  cholera 
patients ;  for  most  assuredly,  if  the  fungi  are 
there  they  would  be  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope as  effectually  as  they  are  in  yeast,  scald- 
head,  pyrosis,  &c.  The  same  objection  may 
be  urged  against  the  animalcula  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  disease :  —  a  theory,  by-the-bye, 
which  has  not  so  much  analogical  evidence  in 
its  favor  as  that  of  the  fungous  theory. 

Amongst  the  non-contagionist  writers  on 
eholera,  the  most  favored  theory  of  its  origin 
is  evidently  that  which  ascribes  it  to  a  mi- 
asm or  poison  generated  on  the  earth,  and 
which,  passing  into  the  air,  is  conveyed  into 
the  human  system,  —  where  it  produces  the 
disease.  This  miasm  or  poison,  however, 
— like  the  dreaded  malaria,  which  produ- 
ces intermittent  and  remittent  fevers — is, 
like  the  fungi  and  animalcules,  an  assumed 
No  one  has  yet  caught,  bottled,  or  ex- 


amined under  the  microscope,  any  one  of  these 
poisons,  —  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  attack  and  spread 
of  diseases  like  cholera  and  fever,  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  such  agents. 
If  we  admit  that  cholera  is  due  to  the  genera- 
tion of  such  a  poison,  we  must  still  further 
admit  that  circumstances  which  had  no  exi»> 
tence  prior  to  the  year  1817  — the  time  when 
cholera  first  appeared  in  India — have  been^ 
developed.  What  these  are  can  be  only  mat- 
ter for  conjecture. 

Then  there  are  those  who-— feeling  that  con- 
tagion, fungi,  animalcules,  and  miasms  are 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  cholera 
-—call  in  the  aid  of  electricity  as  partly  or  en- 
tirely the  cause ;  and  amongst  these  is  Dr. 
Leared.  Nothinc  is  more  common  than  for 
those  who  know  aiittle  of  electrical  phenomena, 
— and  thus  become  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  property  which  is  called  electricity 
is  developed  in  matter,  —  to  confound  its 
eflfectswitn  its  causes,  or  attribute  to  it  an 
agency  which  correct  apprehensions  of  its 
nature  would  speedily  show  to  be  impossible. 
We  maintain  that  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
brought  forward  of  an  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter that  could  in  any  manner  lead  us  to  infer 
that  any  unusual  manifestation  or  irregular 
activity  of  its  phenomena  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  production  of  cholera.  We.  say 
this,  perfectly  aware  of  all  the  stories  afloat 
about  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  derangements 
of  electric  telegraphs,  and  even  the  giving  off 
of  electrical  sparks  from  persons  dying  of  chol- 
era. The  foot  is,'  all  these  phenomena  have 
evidently  been  coincidences,  and  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  cholera  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eflfect. 

We  must  confess  that  this  picture  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  exciting  cause  of 
cholera  is  not  a  very  cheering  one.  But  there 
are  visibly  what  the  doctors  call  predisposing 
causes-'Circumstances  that  operate  so  as  to 
give  those  who  are  exposed  to  them  a  much 
mater  liability  to  cholera  than  others.  Every 
dav  increases  the  evidence  that  it  is  persons 
subjected  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  loaded  with 
animal  and  vegetable  exhalations,  that  are  most 
liable  to  this  disease ;  and  that  next  to  this 
cause  come  drunkenness,  excessive  fatigue 
(mental  or  bodily),  and  terror  or  fear.  Al- 
though on  our  acting  upon  a  knowledge  of 
these  foots  depends  our  immunity,  we  will  not 
dwell  on  these  points, — as  they  are  pretty  well 
understood  by  the  public. 

If  there  is  difference  of  opinion  on  the  causes 
of  cholera,  there  are  still  greater  diflferences 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  system  in  this  disease 


— ^its  patbology.  One  author — ihe  name  of 
whose  pamphkt  we  have  qnoted,  but  who  has 
put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  crit- 
icism by  the  quack  character  of  his  otherwise 
clever  work — ^maintains  that  cholera  is  a  lesion 
of  the  brfdn,  affecting  the  nerves  which  supply 
the  stomach  and  boweb  as  well  as  those  of  res- 
piration. Br.  Archibald  Billing — ^for  whose 
opinion  the  medical  nrofessioif  has  great  respect 
— maintains  that  cnolera  is  but  another  form 
of  fever ;  and  that  the  blue  or  suffocative  stage 
is  the  analogue  of  the  cold  stage  of  fever  in 
such  fonns  of  it  as  common  ague.  Dr.  Leared, 
in  his  little  book,  quotes  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  Johnson, — ^who  says,  ''  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  a  serous 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels ;  that  is,  that  the 
serous  part  of  the  blood  is  drained  off  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,  till 
the  powers  of  Ufe  are  worn  out,  or  the  re- 
maining blood  becomes  too  thick  to  circulate." 
Others,  observing  that  the  liver  is  early  de- 
ranged, ascribe  uie  symptoms  to  a  deranged 
condition  of  this  organ.  Spasm  of  the  capil- 
laries, atony  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  system,  equally  extravagant 
and  absurd,  have  been  supposea  to  give  rise 
to  the  disease.  We  mention  these  views  for 
the  purpose  of  condemning  them : — ^for,  inas- 
much as  they  lead  to  a  treatment  adapted  to  a 
hvpothetical  oonditioa  of  the  body,  they  are 
likely  to  do  serious  harm.  Thus,  we  fina  that 
the  authors  who  advocate  certain  theories  of 
the  disease  employ  remedies  accordingly. 
Those  who  believe  it  to  depend  on  nervous 
derangement,  recommend  arsenic  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  The  advocates  of  a  serous  hemor- 
hage  would  supply  saline  matters  and  albumen. 
The  senior  physician  of  St.  George's  Hospital 
goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  supplying  from 
without  human  blood.  Dr.  Billing  eschews 
stimulants  and  opium,  and  treats  the  disease 
as  a  fever.  The  already  depressed  system,  he 
thinks,  should  be  further  depressed  by  tartar 
noetic,  and  the  ahready  relaxed  bowels  relaxed 
by  doses  of  Epsom  salts.  Those  who  think 
the  liver  is  at  &ult  give  calomel : — whilst 
spasm  of  the  capillaries  and  atony  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  respectively  relieved  by  brandy, 
cajeput,  camphor,  or  quinine. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  opinions,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  find  that  there  is  something 
like  a  standard  practice  recognized  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  medical  profession.  In  the  pam- 
phlets by  Bfr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Castle  we  nave 
the  practical  good  sense  of  the  general  practi- 
tioners of  this  country  expressed.  They  offer 
no  explanation  of  causes  or  symptoms;  and 
recommend  a  treatment  founded  on  the  uni- 
versid  experience  of  mankind,  one  diat  rests* 


on  the  observation  of  the  eflfeets  of  well-kncim 
remedies— effects  that  are  adapted  to  coante^ 
act  the  particular  symptoms  of  cholera.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  treat- 
ment ;  but  it  appears  to  us  most  rational  that 
as  cholera  is  known  to  have  a  premomtorj 
stage,  in  that  stage  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  arrest  it.  The  symptoms  here  are  under  the 
control  of  well-known  remedies, — ^and  these 
are  the  remedies  in  which  we  recommend  the 
public  to  put  their  trust.  As  the  successiye 
symptoms  arise  they  must  be  met  by  many 
remedies — not  by  one ;  and  we  believe  those 
practitioners  will  succeed  best  who  treat  eaeh 
symptom  as  it  accrues  in  accordance  with  the 
best  known  principles  of  therapeutics. 

But  while  approving  the  directions  for 
treating  the  disease  given  in  Dr.  Castle's  and 
Mr.  Allen's  pamphlets,  we  would  oertalnlv  not 
recommend  that  patients  should  treat  them- 
selves. It  is  the  misfortune  of  such  books  that 
they  lead  people  to  venture  on  dabbling  inth 
their  own  cases, — often  to  their  serious  injury. 

One  word,  before  we  conclude,  about  pre- 
vention. We  cordially  concur  in  all  the  di- 
rections of  the  Government  about  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  sewerage,  &c. — but  it  is  of 
little  use  for  them  to  recommend.  Individuals 
cannot  cleanse  sewers,  trap  gully-holes,  and 
compel  local  boards  and  authorities  to  act  for 
the  health  of  the  community.  The  Govern- 
ment alone  has  the  power  to  compel : — ^and  we 
ask  the  Board  of  Health  whether  they  have 
done  anything  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  the  evil  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  country  ! — Athenaum. 


An  exhibition  was  given  on  Monday  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  of  the  new  Electric 
Light.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  same  system 
by  which  it  was  proposed  some  time  ago  to 
fi>rm  an  artificttu  Sun  to  light  Paris.  Mr. 
Stait^,  the  inventor  of  this  modification,  pro- 
poses to  parcel  out  his  sun  into  little  bits,  so 
that  any  of  us  may  have  three  farthing's  worth 
of  sun  to  light  our  private  apartments:  — 
which  it  will  do  with  the  brilliancy  of  500  wax 
candles.  One  bit  of  sun  was  exnibited  to  the 
meeting ;  and  in  its  light  even  the  famous  lime 
ball  of  Drummond  grew  dim.  The  difficulty 
has  been,  to  compensate  for  the  carbon  con- 
sumed, so  as  to  keep  the  points  of  the  carbon 
always  in  contact.  Mr.  Staite  seems  to  hare 
overcome  this  difficulty.  At  present,  the  light 
is  not  quite  perfect,  —  as  it  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain the  carbon  quite  pure.  It  is,  however, 
so  nearly  so,  that  there  seems  little  doubt  of 
final  success. — AtheMtum, 
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No  study  is  more  interesting  or  important 
than  the  study  of  man.  It  may  be  pursued 
through  a  variety  of  means.  We  may  ob- 
serve nis  manners,  tastes  and  habits ;  we  may 
listen  to  his  conversation,  and  mark  the  influ- 
ence he  endeavors  to  exercise  over  the  minds 
of  other  men.  All  these  may  serve  as  indica- 
tions of  character,  but  the  means  by  which  we 
may  most  surely  arrive  at  the  truth,  is  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  thoughts  of  the  secret  pages  of 
the  mind.  Every  other  medium  may  prove 
false ;  this  alone  is  unerring. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  an  individual 
will  allow  us  to  read  his  soul,  or  trace  his  ac- 
tions to  their  motive.  We  must,  in  general, 
be  content  with  watching  the  changing  and  de- 
ceptive sorfiace  of  events,  while  the  steady  un- 
dercurrent flows  on,  concealed  from  the  curious 
gaze.  When,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  un- 
lock ihe  secret  depositories  of  thought,  and 
reveal  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  the  privi- 
lege roust  be  considered  as  eminently  valuable, 
and  the  more  so  when  wo  are  permitted  to  in- 
vestigate the  motives  of  such  men  as  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  enjoyed  high  offices,  and  fulfilled 
their  duties  with  distinguished  ability,  if  not 
with  the  most  scrupulous  conscience,  and  who 
exerted  considerable  influence  over  the  af&irs 
of  the  period.  His  diary  is  valuable  as  de- 
picting to  us  many  of  the  most  important 
characters  of  the  times.  Its  author  has  be- 
queathed us  ihe  records  of  his  heart,  the  very 
reflection  of  his  energetic  mind ;  and  his  quaint 
but  happy  narrative  clears  up  numerous  dis- 
puted points,  throws  light  into  many  of  the 
dark  comers  of  history,  and  lays  bare  the  hid- 
den substratum  of  events  which  gave  birtii  to, 
and  supported,  the  visible  progress  of  the  na- 
tion. We  are  introduced  to  the  public  charac- 
ters of  his  time,  divested  of  those  deceptive 
trappings  which  led  their  contemporaries  and 
biographers  to  view  them,  not  as  they  were, 
but  as  they  wished  the  world  to  think  them. 
For  this,  and  many  other  reasons,  is  the  diary 
valuable ;  and  among  the  numerous  claims  it 
possesses  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  the 
graphic  yet  simple  language  in  which  the  able 
but  simple-minded  Clerk  of  the  Acts  relates 
his  extraordinary  experience. 

Bom  during  one  of  tho  most  eventful  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  educated  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  thrown  by  the  aooidents  of 
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fortune 'into  the  very  centre  of  political  move- 
ment, no  man  could  have  been  better  fitted 
than  Samuel  Pepys  to  present  us  with  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  tne  Court,  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  existed  in 
his  age.  Our  diarist,  while  delineating  other 
men,  paints  also  himself,  and  by  mingling  the 
description  of  his  conduct  as  a  public  servant 
with  that  of  his  domestic  eooentricitios,  con- 
vinces us  of  his  sincerity.  We  know  he  is 
writing  the  troth,  for  he  never  flatters  him- 
self nor  others,  but  exhibits,  with  his  abilities, 
his  success,  and  his  virtues,  his  faults  and 
fiidlings,  his  follies  and  his  foibles,  with  the 
same  degree  of  frankness.  Certainly  the 
diaiy  was  never  intended  by  him  fcM*  publicar 
tion  —  of  this  we  have  undoubted  testimony. 
Indeed,  were  such  not  the  fact,  its  value  would 
be  immensely  diminished  in  our  eyes;  and 
instead  of  ranking,  as  it  now  does,  among  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  works  which  the 
present  century  has  produced,  it  would  dwin- 
dle down  in  our  esteem  to  a  mere  lively  fic- 
tion. 

Samuel  Pepys  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1682,  whether  at  Brampton,  a  small 
country  town,  or  in  London,  is  a, disputed 
point.  The  first  germs  of  that  varied  knowl- 
edge which  afterwards  contributed  to  carry 
him  so  successfully  through  the  world,  were 
planted  in  his  mind  at  Huntingdon.  Thence 
ne  was  removed  to  St.  Paul  s  school,  and 
thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
early  years  of  his  life  are  enveloped  in  obscui^ 
ity.  A  large  portion  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  passed  under  the  roof  of  a  noble  relative. 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  though  what  situation 
he  filled  in  this  family  is  not  determined. 
Indeed,  until  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent diary  we  can  find  no  authentic  account  of 
his  life.  He  began  to  write  it  shorUy  after  he 
was  appointed  as  clerk  in  some  office  of  the 
Exchequer,  connected  witii  the  pay  of  the 
army  ;  and  wo  propose  accompanying  him 
through  some  portions  at  least  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  touching  on  a  few  of  the  curious 
passages  of  his  life. 

Pepys  introduces  himself  to  us  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1G59,  in  a  garret  in  Ale  Yard, 
with  his  wife  and  servant,  living  in  fragal 
style ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  humble  position, 
not  without  influence  in  high  quarters.  For 
a  connderable  time*  we  find  him  engaged  in 

Snblic  business,  an  account  of  which  he  sets 
own  with  serapulous  aoouracy,  ooeaaionally 
pausing  to  desCTibe  the  good  dinnera  be  en- 
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joyed,  and  the  little  inconvenionceB  he  sof- 
fered,  in  hb  dailj  walks  to  and  from  the  office. 
This  portion  of  the  diary,  in  addition  to  its 
idtrinsie  Yalue  as  a  record  of  affairs  daring 
Uie  period  of  the  Restoration,  is  curious  in  the 
extreme,  when  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the 
times — a  representation  of  manners  and  habits 
which  would  clash  strangely  with  modem  no- 
tions of  civilization.  Pepys  describes  how  he 
came  home  with  his  wife  one  evening  through 
the  Park,  when  a  poor  woman  offered  to  race 
her  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and,  moreover,  won  the 
wager.  llumerous  instances  of  this  sort  oc- 
cur ;  and  in  every  page  we  discover  testimony 
of  tho  immense  alteration  which  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  topography  os  well  as  the 
state  of  society  in  the  metropolis.  We  find 
mention  of  a  little  water-brook  which  trav- 
ersed the  Strand,  and  found  its  outlet  in  the 
Thames ;  and  of  numerous  other  facts  which 
attest  the  change  that  has  ^nce  come  over  the 
aspect  of  London.  But,  perhaps,  the  most 
engrosring  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  diary, 
b  the  extraordinary  excitement  which  appears 
to  have  prevailed  throughout  society  with  re- 

fird  to  the  movements  of  General  Monk, 
or  a  long  time  his  intentions  were  hidden  in 
uncertainty;  but  when  it  at  length  became 
publicly  known  that  he  had  declared  for  the 
king,  London  appears  to  have  been  frenzied 
with  joy.  From  one  end  to  the  other  the 
city  was  red  with  the  blaze  of  bonfires,  and 
the  incessant  chime  of  bells  attested  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  The  King's  health,  hitherto  in- 
terdicted, was  drank  in  the  public  streets; 
and  when  a  rumor  went  abroad  that  some  one 
would  rise  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 

grotest  anunst  the  restoration  of  Charles 
tuart,  a  damp  fell  upon  men's  minds,  which 
was  only  dissipated  by  the  assurance  that  no 
such  protest  would  be  permitted.  All  the 
incidents  connected  wit^  these  important  move- 
ments are  related  with  faithful  minuteness. 
We  trace  events  from  their  very  roots,  and 
see  how  they  branch  and  give  birth  to  others, 
which  ramify  through  the  whole  complicated 
scheme  of  public  affairs.  Taking  himself  as 
the  centre  of  the  narrative,  Pepys  describes  a 
wide  circle,  and  makes  us  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  who  came  within  its  range. 
The  diary  is  a  history  both  of  persons  and 
opinions. 

Following  the  humble  clerk  in  his  progress, 
we  find  him  writing  with  a  steady  hand  for 
his  own  advancement,  making  friends  in 
every  quarter,  and  conciliating  those  whom 
he  fancied  to  be  hoslilely  inclined.  It  was  at 
once  perceived  by  his  friends  that  he  would 
rise  to  power  and  influence,  and  those  who 
could  not  hope  to  'step  before  him,  pushed 


him  on,  trusting  that  from  his  elevation  he 
might  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them.  By 
whatever  means,  however,  the  conclnson  was 
brought  about,  certain  it  is  that,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1660,  we  find  Pepys,  after  pasmag 
through  much  trouble,  and  smoothing  down, 
by  his  ability  and  industiy,  countless  obsta- 
cles, receiving  his  warrant  as  secretary  to  the 
two  generals  of  the  fleet.  "Strange,"  he 
says,  alluding  to  the  venality  of  those  around 
him,  '^  how  people  do  now  promise  me  anj- 
thing — one  a  rapier,  the  other  a  vessel  of  vine, 
or  a  gun,  and  one  offered  me  a  sUver  hat- 
band to  do  him  a  service.  I  pray  Ood  to  keep 
me  from  being  proud,  or  too  much  lifted  up 
hereby." 

Embarking  on  board  Sir  £.  Montague's 
ship,  Samuel  Pepys  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  bring  Charles  II.  to  Engund. 
During  the  many  negotiations  which  attended 
this  movement,  our  diarist  was  continually  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  trusted  to  profit  by  his 
friendship.  Each  sought  to  win  his  regard. 
One  sent  him  a  piece  of  gold,  another  a  ves- 
sel of  wbe,  another  some  costly  omamenta, 
another  assailed  his  ears  with  adulation, 
another  courted  his  friendship  by  promises, 
while  others  endeavored  to  secure  it  by  un- 
blushing bribery.  No  where,  however,  do  ire 
find  Pepys  occupying  himself  with  his  own 
affiiirs  to  the  prejudice  of  his  duties  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  He  pursues  hb  functions  with 
unwearying  vigor,  writing  and  reading  me- 
morials, receiving  deputations,  holding  counsel 
with  the  naval  authorities,  and  despatching  an 
infinite  variety  of  business.  His  advice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sought,  and  often  acted 
upon,  by  the  most  distinguished  individuab. 
Ho  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  very  impor 
tant  vote  relative  to  the  decision  of  a  council 
of  war,  and  expressing  that  which  was  noost 
favorable  to  the  rtfonarchy.  Pepys  thus  de- 
scribes its  reception :  — 

"  He  that  can  fancy  a  fleet  like  ours,  in  her 
pride,  with  pendants  loose,  guns  roaring,  caps 
flying,  and  the  loud  *•  KtVs  U  roit!  "  echoed 
from  one  'ship*s  company  to  another,  he,  and 
he  only,  can  apprehend  the  joy  this  vote  was 
received  with,  or  the  blessing  he  thought  him- 
self possessed  of  that  bore  it.** 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  expedition  arrived  at 
its  destination,  and  on  the  23d  the  Eingenh 
barked  amid,  as  Pepys  expresses,  an  infinite 
and  confused  shooting  of  guns.  His  Majesty 
entertained  the  officers  during  the  homeward 
passage  with  the  account  of  his  adventures, 
perils,  and  escapes,  and,  finally,  on  the  29tb 
of  May,  entered  Whitehall  in  triumph.  We  find 
this  passage  of  English  history  thus  described  in 
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a  qoaint  bat  curioos  and  rare  book  very  nearly 
out  of  print :  — - 

■ 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  29th  day  of 
the  fifth  month,  which  is  called  May,  that 
the  King  was  conducted  in  great  state  to  his 
palace  at  Whitehall,  and  all  the  people  shouted, 
saying,  **  Long  live  the  King !     * 

The  secretary  to  the  two  generals  is  now 
again  in  London,  where  wo  find  him  alternate- 
ly devoting  his  Umo  and  attention  to  business 
and  pleasure,  new  suits,  and  choice  dinners. 
Flattery  and  bribes  attend  him  incessantly. 
Now  he  finds,  on  returning  home  from  his  of- 
fice, that  a  packet  of  chocolate  (a  rarity  then) 
has  been  left  for  him,  now  five  pounds  are  slip- 
ped into  his  hand,  now  a  silver  case  is  pre- 
sented to  his  wife,  and  now  a  case  of  costly 
liquors  comes  unordered  to  his  door.     About 
this  time  it  was  thought  fit  in  influential  quar- 
ters that  Peyps  should  be  rewarded  for  his 
services  during  the  expedition  to  Holland,  and 
a  place  was  sought /or  him.     The  situation  of 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  an  important  one,  and 
numerous  were  those  who  aspired  to  its  dignity 
and  emolument.     It  was  ninted  that  Pepys 
was  to  fill  it,  and  the  rumor  caused  great  ex- 
citement among  those  who  aspired  to  the  post. 
One  individual  offered   him  £500  to  desist 
from  it.     "I  pray  God  direct  me  what  to  do 
herein,"   says  our  diarist.     But  he  appears 
soon  to  have  made  up  his  mind ;  for  on  the 
20th  of  June  he  received  the  warrant,  and  his 
altered  position  now  begins  to  show  itself  in  a 
more  profuse  stylo  of  living,  in  more  costly 
clothes,  and  greater  indulgence  of  his  tastes, 
at  all  times  eccentric  and  extravagant.     Yet 
Pepys,  though  holding  a  very  important  civil 
post,  receiving  a  handsome  salary,  and  ming- 
ling in  noble  society,  loved  to  busy  himself  with 
the  most  homely  domestic  arrangements,  and 
found  amusement  in  the  most  trifling  incidents. 
In  one    page  he  describes  how    he  caused 
bis  servant  girl  to  wash  the  wainscot  of  his  par- 
lor, and  how  this  aflTorded  him  great  sport ; 
and  in  the  next  relates  the  entertainment  he 
derived  from  seeing  a  gentleman  fall  into  a 
kennel  in  the  Poultry. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1660,  and  caused  a  great  gap  at 
Court.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  some 
pomp,  though  Pepys,  while  making  much  ac- 
count of  the  mourning  he  purchased  for  him- 
self and  his  wife,  describes  little  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  preferring  to  ramble  on  to  an  account 
of  his  drinking  wine  at  the  Hope  Tavern, 
eating  200  walnuts,  and  receiviog  a  barrel  of 
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Tho  CTironiclet  of  the  Kings  of  Em^land,  by 
Nathan  Ben  D.  Saddi,  a  Servant  of  God,  of  the  House 
of  lazael." 


samphire  from  a  friend.  Appointed  one  of  the 
justices  of  peace  for  Middlesex,  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Southampton,  he  confesses,  with  iogenuons 
frankness,  that  though  mightily  pleased  with 
tins  honor,  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  atten- 
dant duties,  t 

Pepys  was,  of  coarse,  attaohed  to  royalty, 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  writing  and 
speaking  of  King  Charles  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect, paying  deference  to  his  slightest  wish, 
rejoicing  at  the  punishment  of  his  enemies, 
and  exerting  himself  vigorously  m  his  service ; 
but,  when  describing  a  visit  to  Sir  W.  Bat- 
ten's house,  he  lets  out  the  fiict  that  in  his 
earlier  years  he  was  a  furious  enemy  of  king 
and  crown.  Speaking  of  his  meeting  with  an  old 
schoolfellow,  **  a  deadly  drinker,"  as  he  terms 
him,  he  says :  '*  I  was  much  afraid  he  would 
remember  the  words  I  said  on  Uie  day  when 
the  King  was  beheaded — that,  were  I  to 
preach  upon  him,  my  text  should  bo,  '  The 
memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.'  "  However, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  proves,  that 
if  he  once  entertained  ideas  inimical  to  royalty, 
he  abandoned  them  as  he  grew  older,  and 
we  find  him  as  staunch  and  loyal  a  subject  as 
even  a  kine  could  wish.  Yet,  though  courtly 
in  his  predilections,  he  is  as  homely  and  do- 
mestic as  the  most  humble  tradesman.  Some 
strange  points  of  his  eharaetor  show  themselves 
in  the  following  extract : 

**  My  father  and  I  discoursed  seriously  about 
my  sister's  coming  to  live  with  me  ;  and  yet  I 
am  much  afraid  of  her  ill  nature.  I  told  her 
plainly,  my  mind  was  to  have  her  come  not  as 
a  sister  but  as  a  servant ;  which  she  promised 
me  that  she  would,  and  with  many  thanks  did 
weep  for  joy.  ♦  ♦  •  Found 
my  wife  making  of  pies  and  tarts  to  try  the 
oven  with,  but  not  knowing  the  nature  of  it, 
did  heat  it  too  hot,  and  so  a  little  overbake  our 
things ;  but  knows  how  to  do  better  another 
time.  • 

"15th  (Nov.)  — To  Sir  W.  Battens  to 
dinner,  he  having  a  couple  of  servants  married 
to-day,  and  as  there  was  a  number  of  merchants 
and  others  of  good  quality,  on  purposo  after 
dinner  to  make  an  oflering,  whicn,  after  din- 
ner wo  did,  and  I  did  give  ten  shillings,  and 
no  more,  though  I  believe  most  of  them  did 
give  more,  and  did  believe  that  I  did  so  too. 

**21st.  —  At  night  to  my  violin  (the  first 
time  I  have  played  on  it  in  this  house)  in  my 
dining-room,  and  afterwards  to  my  lute  there, 
and  I  took  much  pleasure  to  have  the  neigh- 
bors come  forth  intathe  yard  to  hear  me." 

t  How  strangelj  the  following  sentence  sounds  in 
these  days : — **  I  did  send  for  a  eup  of  tee  (a  China 
drink)  of  which  I  never  drank  before." 
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III  the  be^ning  of  the  year  1661  w&  find 
Pepjs  occupying  a  handsome  house  belonging 
to  the  navy,  and  furnished  with  considerable 
luxury.  His  income  increases  gradually,  and 
he  finds  himself  enabled  to  indulge  in  expen- 
sive pleasures,  and  to  lavish  great  sums  upon 
dress  and  good  living.  Although  burthened 
with  an  immense  amount  of  business,  and  having 
continual  calls  made  upon  his  time,  he  is  yet  able 
to  walk  about  and  amuse  himself  in  society  and 
at  the  theatre,  as  often  as  his  inclination  turned 
that  way.  On  the  3d  of  January  he  mentions, 
that  he  for  the  first  time  saw  women  acting  on 
the  stage.  Previously,  it  was  the  custom  for 
boys  or  young  men  of  effeminate  appearance  to 
play  the  female  parts;  and  one  Kinaston  is 
spoken  of  as  appearing  in  three  different  char- 
acters. Another  curious  trait  of  the  manners 
of  the  period  is  given,  where  he  says,  that  be- 
ing seated  in  a  dsak  place  at  the  theatre,  a  lady 
spat  upon  him  by  mistake,  "  but  after  seeing 
her  to  be  a  very  pretty  lady  I  was  not  troubled 
atall." 

The  Ring's  coronation,  which  took  place 
on  the  23d  of  April,  afforded  Pepys  a  day  of 
extreme  enjoyment,  for  he  seems  ever  to  be 
delighted  with  gilded  show  and  pageant,  with 
feasting  and  public  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Standing  on  tbe  summit  of  a  lofty  building, 
he  describes  the  aspect  of  the  city  at  night, 
the  rejoicing  of  the  dense  multitudes,  the 
thronged  streets,  and  the  bonfires  which  sur- 
rounded London  with  a  light  like  a  glory. 
The  merry-making  and  drinking  which  con- 
cluded the  day  somewhat  unsettled  his  head, 
but  we,  nevertheless,  find  him  at  the  prop- 
er hour  in  his  ofiice.  He  received  a  mes- 
sage from  his  uncle  a  few  days  after,  begging 
that  he  would  send  down  to  a  poor  man, 
named  Perkins,  a  miller,  whose  mill  the  wind 
had  destroyed,  an  old  fiddle,  "  for  he  hath 
nothing  now  to  live  by  but  fiddling,  and  he 
must  needs  have  it  by  Whitsuntide  to  play  to 
the  country  girls*;  but  it  vexed  me  to  see  how 
my  uncle  writes  to  me,  as  if  he  were  not  able 
to  buy  him  one.  But  I  intend  to-morrow  to 
send  him  one." 

Pepys  gained  the  confidence,  if  not  the 
friendship,  of  most  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  The  secrets  of  state  were  no 
secrets  to  him.  That  which  was  a  mystery  to 
the  popular  eye  was  revealed  to  his  favored 
gaze,  and  intrigue,  and  cautious  diplomacy, 
were  often  regulated  by  his  advice.  About 
the  bednningof  July,  1661,  his  attention  was 
somewhat  distracted  by  the  news  of  his  uncle's 
severe  illness.  He  was  not  well  known  to  the 
old  man,  and  could  not  nourish  such  aflfection 
for  him ;  but  he  entertained  great  expectaticms 
from  him,  and  was,  consequently,  glad  in  some 


respects,  though  sorry  in  others,  when  the  in- 
telligence of  his  dissolution  arrived.  A  special 
messenger  woke  him  in  the  morning  with  the 
news,  and  before  midnight  he  was  at  Bramp- 
ton, where  his  father  and  numerous  relatives 
were  assembled.  The  body  lay  in  the  ball, 
but  already  gave  forth  unpleasant  cvidcDce  of 
decomposition.  ' '  I  caused  it  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  yard  all  night,"  says  Pepys,  who  then 
went  to  bed,  greedy,  as  he  confesses,  to  see  the 
wilK  In  this  he  was  somewhat  disappointed. 
His  uncle  had  left  him  but  little,  thouga  en  Es 
father's  death  he  was  promised  the  reversion 
of  a  large  property.  However,  his  uncle's 
death  made  some  additions  to  his  wealth,  and 
he  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  well 
contented  with  the  result.  A  strange  love  of 
the  theatre  now  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
at  which  he  was  much  troubled,  for  it  broke 
upon  his  business  and  wasted  his  time.  Tbe 
fascination  was  too  great  for  him  to  resist ;  he 
was  continually  either  at  the  opera  or  the  play- 
house, and  satiety  seems  not  to  have  dimm- 
ished  his  taste  for  dramatic  represcntationB. 
When  we  consider  how  often  we  meet  him  in 
the  theatre,  in  the  parks,  among  gay  companj, 
at  convivial  parties,  it  seems  marvellous  hov 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  through  so  vast  an 
amount  of  public  business.  Eud  he  applied 
himself  more  assiduously  to  his  duties,  he  might 
have  brought  more  honor  upon  himself ;  as  it 
was,  he  was  preeminent  for  his  industry  and 
diligence  among  the  idle  employees  of  an  ad- 
ministration, energetic  enough  for  ordinaiy 
times,  but  not  sufiiciently  vigorous  to  press 
through  the  portentous  multitude  of  affidrs 
which  thronged  upon  the  country  in  those 
eventful  years. 

On  the  30th  September  an  event  occurred, 
which  our  diarist  relates  in  an  exceedingly 
amusing  manner.  The  French  and  Spani^ 
ambassadors,  on  the  occasion  of  the  entrance  of 
a  Swedish  envoy,  were  to  appear  in  public, 
and  traverse  a  portion  of  the  city  in  their 
carriages.  A  quarrel  concerning  precedence 
arose,  and  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Threat- 
ening intimations  were  exchanged,  and  warn- 
ings given  by  each  party  to  the  other,  that, 
unless  they  yielded  the  point  with  good  grace, 
it  should  be  carried  by  force  of  arms.  The 
thing  was '  made  public,  and  London  looked 
forward  with  interest  to  the  day. 

The  conduct  of  the  authorities  on  this  ooca- 
uon  forms  a  singular  illustration  of  the  state 
of  civilization  then  existing.  At  present  the 
constabulary  force,  in  case  such  an  afliur 
arose,  would  merely  receive  orders  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  all  attempts  at  disturbance 
would  be  (luelled  with  little  or  no  difficulty- 
It  was  different  in   1661.     The  King  ex- 
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preand  a  desire  thftt  Ae  qnanel  might  be  al- 
lowed to  take  whatever  coune  it  would,  and 
that  no  meaanres  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
a  coUisioQ.  His  wirii  was  strictly  acted  upon, 
and  multitades  thronged  out  to  see  the  result. 
The  respective  embassies  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  &rixe8B8S  whence  hostile  forces 
were  about  to  emerge.  The  Spanish  coach, 
with  chain  harness,  and  surrounded  bj  Mtj 
soldiers  with  naked  swords,  first  moved  along 
the  streets.  Its  guards  were  silent,  and  bore 
determination  in  their  faces.  The  French 
came  out,  trooping  with  shouts  and  clamor 
round  their  carriage,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  public  thoroughfare  was  the  scene  of  a 
deqwrate  conflict.  The  Spaniards  fought  res- 
olutely, and,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
without  fire-arms,  and  were  e:cposed  to  the 
shots  of  their  opponents,  succeeded  in  killing 
a  good  many,  ana  eventually  carried  their  po- 
rtion and  drove  their  ambassador's  coach  on 
before  that  of  the  French  minister  could  be 
stirred,  for  they  had  cut  up  the  harness  and 
stabbed  the  horses.  Immense  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  the  city,  but  nothing  more  came  of 
the  affidr. 

Samuel  Pepys  commences  his  diary  for 
1662,  by  relatmg  how,  on  waking  on  the 
morning  of  the  nrst  of  January,  he  hit  his 
wife  a  blow  in  the  &ce  with  his  elbow.  Tet 
the  reader  must  by  no  means  infer  from  this 
that  the  work  is  occupied  in  the  narration  of 
trivialities,  for  such  trifling  incidents  as  these 
are  only  links  in  the  chain  which  makes  us 
acquainted  with  so  much  that  is  curious  and 
interesting,  that  we  confess  to  being  at  a  loss 
what  passages  to  select  as  most  remarkable. 
This  much  may  unhedtatingly  be  said  of  the 
diary,  that  for  novelty  of  detail,  interest,  live- 
liness, embodiment  of  character,  and  the  de- 
lineation of  events,  it  far  surpasses  any  work  of 
fiction  we  remember  ever  to  have  read.  This  is 
high  praise.  The  creations  of  the  mind  may 
be  wroueht  up  to  any  pitch — ^they  may  be 
painted  m  the  brightest  colors,  worked  into 
the  most  startling  and  exciting  combinations ; 
the  nanation  of  facts  must  confine  itself  within 
the  channel  of  history,  and  that  admits  of  no 
embellishment — ^but  the  very  truth  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  diary  constitute  one  of  its  most 
powerful  charms.  To  follow  Pepvs  through  his 
whole  experience,  through  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
portion  oif  it,  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  confined,  and  we  therefore  pass 
over,  with  regret,  large  portions  of  the  journal, 
that  we  may  not  exhaust  our  space  too  early. 
Though  the  Dutch  war  did  not  break  out  until 
aome  ooosidarable  period  after,  England,  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1662,  began  to  be  clouded 
by  dodcy  ahrouds  of  apprehenston ;  the  public 


mind  felt  strong  prasentim^itB  of  coming  hoa- 
tilities,  and  ominous  preoaotionB  woke  our 
dock-yards  and  arsenals  into  brisk  activity. 
Pepvs  was  engaged  more  de^ly  than  ever  m 
public  transactions.  The  navy  authorities 
were  ordered  to  fit  and  equip  twenty  vessels 
for  an  emergency,  and  eveiy  dock-yard  rang 
with  the  notes  of  preparation.  The  state  of 
the  country  was,  hovrever,  by  no  means  such 
as  to  render  a  bursting  of  the  bonds  of  Euro* 
pean  peace  at  all  de^rable,  or  even  safe,  and 
alarm  and  apprehension  appear  to  have  weigh- 
ed upon  many  minds  besides  those  whose 
private  interest  lay  in  the  preservation  of  tian-^ 
quillity . 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pepys  conceived 
the  idea,  then  a  very  unusual  one,  of  studving 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  his  ignorance  of  whicn 
was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  business. 
We  find  him  working  hard  at  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  engaged  with  a  teacher,  after 
office-hours,  in  mastering  the  more  difficult  por- 
tions of  the  study.  In  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  our  diarist  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  enable 
him  to  reckon  with  considerable  facility.  The 
studv  of  figures  did  not,  however,  occupy  so 
mucn  of  his  time  as  to  prevent  him  &om  pur- 
suing his  inclinations  wnenever  he  wished  to 
take  a  little  pleasure.  Seldom  did  he  spend 
an  entire  day  at  the  office.  Sunday  afforded 
him  a  rare  period  of  relaxation.  He,  however, 
almost  invariably  went  to  church : — 


"3rd  (Lord's  Day).  Up  early,  and,  with 
Capt.  Cooke,  to  the  dockyard;  a  fine  walk  and 
fine  weather.  Commissioner  Pett  came  to  us, 
and  took  us  to  hb  house,  and  showed  us  his 
fi;arden  and  fine  thinfi;s,  and  did  give  us  a  fine 
breakfast  of  bread  ana  butter,  and  sweetmeats, 
and  other  things  with  great  choice,  and  strong 
drinks,  with  which  I  could  not  avoyde  making 
my  head  ache,  though  I  drank  but  Httle.  By 
and  by,  to  church,  Dy  coach,  with  the  com- 
missioner, and  had  a  dull  sermon ;  a  full  church, 
and  had .  some  pretty  women  in  it,  among 
others,  Beck  Allre,  who  was  abride's-maideto 
a  new-married  couple  that  came  to  church  to- 
day, and,  which  was  pretty  strange,  sat  in  a 
Sew  hung  with  moummg  &r  a  mother  of  the 
ride's,  which,  vre  think,  should  have  been 
taken  down.  After  dinner,  the  oommissiooer 
and  I  to  his  house,  and  had  syllabub,  and  saved 
his  claret,  which  came  short  of  what  I  expected ; 
but  there  was  fine  models  of  ships  in  it,  mdoed, 
wherewith  I  could  not  judse  of.  Amongst 
other  things,  Pett  told  me  Sow  despicable  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  ahangman  in  Poland,  although 
it  be  a  place  of  credit;  and  that,  in  his  time, 
these  waasome  repairs  to  be  made  of  the  gallows 
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there,  which  was  veiy  fine,  of  stone ;  but 
nobody  could  be  got  to  mend  it  till  the  burgo- 
master, or  maYor  of  the  towne,  with  all  Uie 
companies  of  those  trades  which  were  necessary 
to  be  used  about  those  repairs,  did  go  in  their 
habits,  with  flags,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the 
place,  and  there  the  burgomaster  did  give  the 
nrst  blow  with  the  hammer  upon  the  wooden 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters  of  the  com- 
panies upon  the  works  belouging  to  their  trades, 
that  so  workmen  might  not  be  ashamed  to  be 
employed  upon  doing  of  the  gallows  work." 

With  such  little  facts  as  these  Pepys  inter- 
lards his  diary,  and  renders  it  curious  as  well 
as  amusing.  But  weightier  matters  of  state  now 
chiefly  occupied  his  mind.  The  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country  were  every  day  becoming 
more  complicated,  and  Holland  was  fast  verging 
towards  a  war.  Yet,  with  all  the  rumors  that 
were  afloat,  with  all  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
public  mind  was  filled,  the  author  of  the  diary 
relates  how,  one  night,  being  overtaken  with 
darkness,  while  in  a  boat,  he  passed  up  the 
Thames,  and  hailed  eveir  vessel  as  he  rowed 
by,  but  for  a  consideraole  time  received  no 
answer  from  either  merchantman  or  man-of-war, 
all  apparently  being  buried  in  sleep.  He  says, 
and  probably  with  much  truth,  that  had  an 
enemy  been  enabled  to  ascend  so  high,  they 
might  have  committed  incredible  damage  in  the 
river,  and  struck  a  severe  blow  in  the  very 
heart  of  London,  ere  the  aroused  population 
could  have  hurried  to  its  defence,  retty  plots 
and  factions  now  disturbed  the  city,  party  spirit 
agitated  the  councils  of  state,  and  altogether  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  ill-calculated  to 
stand  the  shock  of  war.  The  navy,  however, 
had,  partly  through  the  results  of  Pepys*  meas- 
ures, risen  to  great  efi&ciency,  and  promised  to 
interpose  a  formidable  bulwark  between  the 
shores  of  this  island  and  the  assaults  of  a  foreign 
invader.  While  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
therefore,  was  such  as  to  render  war  a  hazardous 
undertaking,  the  fleets  of  England  could  be 
calculated  on  with  more  than  ordinary  confi- 
dence. 

Pepys  sums  up  an  account  of  his  worldly 
condition  at  this  period,  as  follows :  — 

"  Strange  to  see,  having  mind  to  revert  to 
its  former  practice  of  loving  plays  and  wine, 
but  this  night  I  have  again  bound  myself  io 
Christmas  next.  I  have  also  made  up,  this 
evening,  my  monthly  bahmce,  and  find  that 
I  am  worth  about  £680,  for  which  the  Lord 
God  be  pnused.  My  condition  at  present  is 
this:  —  I  have  long  been  building,  and  my 
house,  to  my  great  content,  is  now  almost 
done.  My  Lord  Sandwich  has  lately  been  in 
the  country,  and  very  civil  to  my  wife,  and 


hath  himself  spent  some  pains  in  drawing  a 
plot  of  some  alterations  in  our  house  there, 
which  I  shall  follow  as  I  get  money.  As  for 
the  office,  my  kte  industry  hath  been  such  as 
I  have  become  as  hifi;h  in  reputation  as  any 
man  there,  and  good  hold  I  have  of  Mr.  Cov- 
entry and  Sir  G.  Cartret,  which  I  am  resolTod, 
and  it  b  necessary  for  me,  to  maintain,  bif  all 
fair  means.** 

Pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  lace 
hat-band,  Pepys  resolves  that  for  the  future 
his  great  expense  shall  be  hat  bands ;  and  this 
he  expresses  in  so  simple,  and,  withal,  solemn 
a  manner,  as  to  make  us  smile,  while  the  next 
sentence  hurries  us  to  aflbirs  of  national  im- 
portance. Rising  in  favor  with  his  noble 
friends,  those,  whom  he  felt  it  his  interest  to 
please,  resented,  as  an  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  jealousy  of  certain  other  indirid- 
uals  who  made  it  their  business  to  watch  his 
actions,  and,  when  posable,  thwart  his  deagns. 
Seldom,  however,  did  their  machinations  re- 
sult in  success,  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was 
too  securely  fixed  in  Court  favor  to  be  easily 
unset.  Some  remains  of  a  ereat  treasure 
wnich,  it  was  said,  lay  concealed  in  the  earth, 
beneath  the  vaults  of  the  Tower,  set  him,  with 
various  others,  at  the  task  of  searching  for  it, 
and  he  complains  grievously  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  though,  do^ 
ing  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  he  was 
among  the  most  enthusiastic,  dinmg  on  a  ba^ 
rel-head  in  a  cellar,  and  working  with  the 
pick-axe  with  immense  energy.  The  aflBiirs  of 
Tangier  besan  about  this  time  to  attract  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  attention,  and  with 
the  preparation  for  toe  war,  which  in  the  eyes 
of  statesmen  was  then  deemed  inevitable,  fiiUj 
occupied  the  national  mbd.  Pepys,  on  a^ 
count  of  these  aflfairs,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Grovemment  with  still  greater  favor,  and  con- 
sequently his  patronage  was  still  more  sought. 
Those  who  could  not  hope  to  secure  it  by  the 
usual  acts  of  friendship,  endeavored  to  bay 
the  favor  they  could  not  otherwise  win. . 

"  W.  Warren  comes  to  my  door,  and  lefi  » 
letter  and  a  box  for  me,  and  went  his  way. 
His  letter  mentions  giving  me  and  my  wife  a 
pair  of  gloves;  but,  opening  the  box,  we 
found  a  pair  of  plain  gloves  for  my  hand,  and 
a  fair  state-dish  of  silver,  and  cup,  with  my 
arms  ready  cut  upon  them,  worth  I  believe 
about  £18,  which  is  a  very  noble  present, 
and  the  best  I  ever  had  yet.  So,  after  some 
contentful  talk  with  my  wife,  she  to  bed,  and 
I  to  rest.  { 

"  Mr.  Cole  sent  me  five  coaple  of  doeka." 

Yet^  though  those  who  sought  to  obtain  sitaa- 
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tions  under  him  were  profose  in  their  promises 
of  diligence  when  appointed  to  their  new  posts, 
Pepjs  had  much  reason  to  he  disappointed 
witn  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues  and  those 
who  lahored  under  his  direction ;  for  he  com- 
plains Utterly  of  the  apathy  and  indolence  of 
the  men  whose  duty  it  was  at  that  crisis  to  ex- 
ert their  utmost  energies  in  the  puhlic  service. 
Heavy  dehts  weighed  upon  the  navy,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  country  were  far  from  being 
adequate  to  their  immediate  liquidation.  The 
expenses  of  Tangiers,  too,  hung  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  executive,  and  contributed 
annually  to  exhaust  the  national  purse.  In 
addition  to  these  sources  of  discomfort,  many 
others  sprang  out  of  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
Umes ;  numerous  quarrels  agitated  the  Court, 
and  the  middle  orders  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  corrupted  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  which 
then  had  Detter  not  have  been  than  have  been 
as  it  was  —  not  as  it  is  now,  a  proud  thing  for 
the  countiy  to  boast  of — but  a  pleasure-seek- 
ing class,  living  solely  for  itself^  and  careless 
of  the  welfare  of  ^e  nation.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  arrange  and  regulate  the  balance 
of  public  affidrs ;  and  had  tnere  been  a  few 
more  such  men  as  Pepys,  the  attempt  would 
doubtless  have  resulted  in  no  small  degree  of 
soocess.  As  it  was,  perplexities  thickened 
upon  the  empire.  However,  he  performed  his 
share,  and  the  country  owed  him  its  gratitude, 
though  certainly  he  contrived  all  the  while  to 
work  well  for  his  own  advancement  also.  He 
seems  not  so  much  to  have  coveted  high  sta- 
tion as  great  wealth,  though  dignity,  the 
pomp  of  the  place,  and  the  pride  of  power 
were  not  without  their  attractions  in  his  eyes. 
We  must,  however,  linger  but  little  with 
political  matters.  The  private  life  of  Pepys 
IS  perhaps  more  interesting,  and  to  that  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves.  He  continued 
to  amass  wealth  with  great  facility ;  some  of  it 
he  stored^up  in  his  house,  or  lent  at  interest, 
to  provide,  as  it  were,  for  the  winter  of  his 
life,  and  another  portion  he  expended  in  fittmg 
up  and  fumishine  his  house,  of  which  he 
seemed  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  increasing 
his  own  wardrobe  and  that  of  his  wife,  for  of 
scarcely  anything  did  he  make  more  account 
than  oir  costly  apparel.  He  comprehended 
the  value  of  makmg  friends,  and  was,  more- 
over, partial  to  convivial  society,  so  that  we 
continually  find  him  at  home  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  company  who  relished  his  wit, 
his  ready  HM>nversation,  and  his  overflowing 
jocularity,  at  the  same  time  that  they  enjoyed 
his  hospitality — hospitality  which  was  pro- 
fuse ana  cordial,  but  the  expense  of  which  he 
nevertheless  calculated,  and  perhaps  some- 
tunes  regretted.    He   seems  to  have   been 


happy  enough  at  this  period  of  his  life ;  and 
even  when  death  struck  a  blow  at  his  family 
and  took  a  victim  from  it,  the  event  makes 
littie  impression  on  his  mind.  But  when,  on 
Christmas  day,  his  wife,  whether  by  design  or 
chance,  began  to  inquire  of  him  what  she 
should  do  in  case  of  nis  sadden  decease,  he 
for  a  moment  was  thrown  into  a  serious  train 
of  thought,  and  resolves  to  make  a  will,  that 
in  case  of  such  an  event  she  should  not  be  left 
unprovided  for.  At  this  time  he  was  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  though  from  hi»  man- 
ner of  writing,  his  high  position,  his  influence 
at  Court,  and  in  the  councils  of  state,  and 
every  other  circumstance,  the  reader  will 
doubtiess  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a 
man  condderably  older. 

Lord  Sandwich,  who  hitherto  had  been  very 
intimate  with  Pepys,  and  shown  great  favor  to 
him,  now  appeared  to  retreat  into  dignified  re- 
serve, and  evince  evident  symptoms  of  hav- 
ing experienced  offence.  Our  diarist  appears 
greatly  troubled  at  thi^  fact,  and  turns  over 
in  his  mind  every  imaginable  reason  for  the 
sudden  change.  He  forms  several  projects 
for  again  installing  himself  in  his  fiivor,  and 
proposes  to  invite  him  to  a  grand  dinner,  but 
checks  himself  with  the  idea  that  it  would  in- 
volve an  expense  of  £12,  a  serious  sum  in 
those  days.  Formerly,  Lord  Sandwich  had 
always  shown  much  civility  to  the  wife  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Acts;  but  now  l^is  demeanor 
was  changed.  For  this  Pepys  cannot  ae- 
count,  though  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two 
he  seta  his  mind  at  ease,  with  the  conviction 
that  the  regretted  coolness  existed  only  in  his 
fancy.  We  discover,  in  this  portion  of  the 
diarv,  that  the  hard-worked  emphyee  is  not 
totally  destitute  of  literary  abilities :  — 

"  This  evening  I  tore  some  old  papers ; 
among  others,  a  romance  which,  under  the 
title  of  **  Love  a  Cheato,"  ten  years  ago  I  be- 
gan at  Cambridge,  and,  reading  it  over  to 
night,  I  liked  it  very  well,  and  wondered  a 
little  at  myself  at  my  vein  in  that  time  when 
I  wrote  it,  doubting  that  I  cannot  do  so  well 
now  if  I  would  try." 

Sir  W.  Warren,  whom  we  have  before  in- 
troduced to  our  readers  as  having  presented 
Pepys  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  silver  dish 
ana  cup,  again^  meets  our  eye  under  the  same 
circumstances.  '  Dining  at  the  Sun  Tavern 
with  Pepys,  he  slipped  a  paper  into  bb  blind, 
containing,  as  he  said,  a  pair  of  gloves  for  his 
wife,  and  continued  the  conversation  without 
interruption.  Arrived  at  his  own  house,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  at  much  pains  to  got 
his  wife  out  of  the  room,  without  telling  her 
directly  to  go,  that  he  might  examine  the 
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puket,  which  was  weigbtj,  and  seemed  to 
contain  more  than  a  pair  of  glores.  At  length 
he  Bttcceeded  in  heing  left  alone,  and  fbond 
that  he  had  been  presented  with  forty  meces 
of  gold,  a  cironmatanoe  which  gladdened  hia 
heart  so  mnch  that  he  loet  hia  appetite  :  — 

"  I  was  at  great  loss  what  to  do,  whether  to 
tell  my  wife  of  it  or  no,  for  fear  of  making 
hor  think  me  to  be  in  a  better  condition,  or  in 
a  better  way  of  getting  money  than  yet  I 


was. 


The  eipectation  which  had  for  eo  long  a  pe- 
riod grown  upon  the  nation  that  a  war  with 
Holland  waa  approaching,  now  appeared  to  be 
near  its  fulfilment.  As  the  commercial  rel»- 
tiona  of  the  two  countries  became  gradually 
more  and  more  complicated,  so  did  it  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  no  amicable  settle- 
ment could  be  arrived  at.  Offences  had  mul- 
tiplied on  either  hand,  and  the  provocatives  to 
hostility  continued  to  ripen  and  srow  fiercer 
with  time.  To  the  already  formidable  array 
of  oausea  for  quarrel  waa  added  the  element  of 
popular  superstition.  The  jplague  had  btely 
devastated  the  towns  of  Holhmd;  ominous 
fires  had  been  seen  to  bum  in  the  sky  over 
Amsterdam,  and  the  peasants  in  the  provinces 
saw  with  terror  the  birth  of  numerous  porten- 
tous phenomena.  The  time  was  come,  it  was 
said,  when  England  owed  it  to  herself  to  aa- 
aert  her  power,  and  vindicate  her  honor,  and  it 
waa  only  left  for  her  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
A  warlike  tone  diffoaed  itself  over  the  whole 
&ce  of  society  here  at  home,  and  every  addition 
made  to  the  national  armament  was  hailed 
with  satisfaction.  On  their  part,  the  Dutch 
occupied  themselves  in  concentrating  their 
naval  force,  and  taking  up  advantageoua  po- 
sitions on  the  high  seaa.  repya  breaks  off  in 
his  narrative  of  these  afi^s,  to  speak  of  the 
following  incident :  — 

"  Not  being  veir  well,  I  went  betimes  to  bed. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  knowing  what  money  I 
have  in  the  houae,  and  hearing  a  noise,  I  be- 
gan to  sweat  worse  and  worse,  till  I  melted  al- 
most to  water.  I  rang,  and  could  not,  in  half 
an  hour,  make  cither  of  the  wenches  hear — 
and  this  made  me  fear  the  more,  lest  they 
might  be  gagged ;  and  then  I  began  to  think 
that  there  was  some  design  in  a  stone  being 
flung  at  the  window  over  our  stairs  this  eve- 
ning, by  which  the  thieves  meant  to  tir  what 
looking  there  would  be  after  them,  and  know 
our  company.  These  thouefats  and  fears  I 
had,  and  do  hence  apprehend  the  fean  of  all 
such  men  that  are  covetous,  and  have  much 
money  by  them.  At  last  Jane  came,  and 
then  I  understand  '  it  was  only  the  dog  wants 
a  lodging,  and  ao  made  a  noise.'  " 


At  length  the  Doteh  war  bint  forlk  The 
tumult  of  battles  diatorbed  the  European  nas, 
and  the  whole  attentioa  of  the  ooontij  w» 
rivetted  upon  the  result.  It  speedily  anpeated 
that  the  navies  of  Holland,  thoogk  ocaTelT 
manned  and  well  i^ipointed,  were  no  match 
for  those  of  England ;  and  joyfdl  aoelamatioiu 
ahook  our  towna  and  eitiea  aa  the  neva  of  eseb 
succeeding  victory  arrived.  Pepya  became 
now  of  more  importanoe  than  ever ;  his  mr- 
vices  were  more  valuable,  and  mere  fallj  re- 
cognised by  the  higher  authorities.  This  he 
chi^y  valued,  inaamuch  aa  it  led  to  the  in- 
crease of  bia  worldly  wealth,  and  the  better 
appreciation  of  his  talenta  by  the  public.  On 
the  Slst  of  December,  1664,  while  the  Dutch  i 

auarrel  was  agitating  with  unusual  vigor,  and 
le  plague  was  growing  at  Amsterdam,  he  cal- 1 
culateahia  wealUi,  and  finda  himself  to  poeaes  i 
£1 ,849,  having  apent  £420,  and  laid  up  £540. 
during  the  course  of  that  year.  His  family 
then  conaiated  of  hia  wife,  for  whom  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  much  affection,  though  he 
had  an  odd  fashion  of  showing  it ;  Mercer,  her 
maid ;  the  chambermaid,  Bease ;  the  cookmaid, 
Jane ;  a  little  irirl,  and  Tom  Edwards,  a  boj 
whom  he  took  nom  the  King's  chapel.  "  As 
pretty  and  loving  a  family  i  have  as  any  maa 
m  England,"  aays  he,,  with  infinite  comphmo- 
cy,  "  and  I  am  in  good  esteem  with  everybody, 
I  think." 

He  seems  to  have  been  in  contmnal  alaiiB 
lest  his  houae  should  be  robbed,  and  gives  us 
an  account  of  many  nighta  passed  by  him  in 
sleepless  anxiety,  when  every  sound — ^the  sigb- 
ing  of  the  wind,  the  runnine  of  a  mouse — ^was 
construed  in  his  mind  to  be  me  noise  of  robhen. 
One  evening,  having  lingered  until  a  kte  hour 
at  his  office  to  finish  a  matter  of  business,  be 
received  a  message  from  home  to  tbeefiect 
that  he  waa  wanted,  aa  hia  wife  had  heard 
strange  sounds  about  the  house,  such  as  men 
walkine  over  the  kada.  The  store  of  money 
which  lay  treasured  in  hia  chamber  iastantly 
raised  bis  feare,  and  he  immediately  repaired 
home,  when  his  alarm  was  strengthened  by  die 
appearance  of  some  auspicioua  persons  larkiBg 
in  a  dark  entrv.  All  night  he  lay  breathless 
with  terror,  and  tremUing  at  every  aound,  aod 
relieved  by  the  break  of  dawn  only  to  experi- 
ence still  greater  feare  when  the  evening  came 
round  again.  However,  no  attempta  at  robbery 
were  made,  and  the  only  real  danger  he  seems 
to  have  run  was  that  of  being  burned  out  of 
houae  and  home  by  the  carelessDees  of  his 
maid-aervant,  who  allowed  a  omdle  to  bum  all 
night  on  the  floor  cloae  to  her  bed-hanffings. 

One  faet  eeema  now  to  lighten  his  heart  to 
an  inexpressible  degree.  I^id  Sandwich  he- 
came  aa  cordial  aa  was  his  wont,  and  came  to 
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dine  with  Pepys,  addteBniig  his  wife  with  mvch 
fiuniliarity,  and  aasaming  ul  the  maiuieTg  of  a 
hearty  friend.  A  sad  and  serio99  national  ca- 
lamity, however,  threw  a  damp  npen  his  spirits. 
The  '*  London/'  a  magnifioent  vessel  with  an 
armament  of  eighty  brass  guns,  and  manned 
with  a  chosen  crew,  blew  up  while  passing  the 
Nore,  and  sank,  a  shattered  wreck.  Tw^ity- 
fire  souls  were  idl  that  sorrivedthe  oatastrophe, 
which  filled  the  city  at  the  time  widi  a  general 
gloom.  But  nothing  appears  equal  to  t£e  taak 
of  dispelling  that  jovial  sfnrit  which  supported 
Pepys  imder  the  most  meknoholy  eircum- 
stances.  The  lightest  breath  of  pleaenve  or 
profit  served  to  dissipate  the  heaviest  dond  of 
gloom  that  ever  hung  npon  his  soul;  and, 
while  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  misgiving 
and  apprenension,  he  pursues  his  joyoco  course, 
happy  in  his  home,  ois  wife,  his  wealth,  Ins 
consequence,  and  all  the  other  blessings  which 
fortune  had  showered  upon  him.  Numerous 
circumstances  combined  about  this  time  to  raise 
Pepys  in  his  own  estimation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  numerous  individuals  who  watched  his 
every  action,  and  hoped  or  feared  as  fortune 
appeared  favorable  or  contrary  to  him.  The 
king  himself  held  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
asked  his  opinion  on  various  naval  matters,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  fismiiliar  manner.  The  Duke 
of  Albermarle,  too,  walked  alone  with  him  in 
bis  garden,  expressing  great  approbation  of  his 
measures,  and  calling  him  the  right  hand  of 
the  navy,  and  saying  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  him  ;  "  at  which,"  says  he,  *'  I 
am  not  a  little  proud." 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that 
good  fortune  is  the  sure  presage  of  ill-luck. 
In  a  limited  sense  this  was  true  in  the  case  of 
Pepys.  He  was  disturbed  from  his  complacent 
dreams  by  the  reflection  that,  while  extending 
the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  navy,  he  had  also 
lavished  sums  of  money  for  which  he  was  in  no 
way  inclined  to  be  called  to  account.  Not  that 
he  had  dishonestly  appropriated  the  sums,  but 
that  occasionally  he  had  not  been  careful 
enough  in  their  disbursement,  and  had  been 
guilty  in  some  instances  of  reckless  profa- 


sion:- 
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"27th  (April,  1666).  Creed  dined  with 
me ;  and,  after  dinner,  walked  in  the  garden, 
he  telling  me  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  now  be- 
gins to  be  scrupulous,  and  will  want  to  know 
what  became  of  the  £26,000  saved  by  my 
Lord  Peterborough,  before  he  parts  with  any 
more  money,  which  puts  us  into  new  doubts, 
and  me  into  a  great  fear  that  all  my  cake  will 
be  dough  still." 

His  frequent  absence  from  the  office,  tooi 
began  to  be  noticed,  and  he  feared  that  it  would 


incur  for  him  the  displeasure  of  his  superion 
in  power.  Walking  in  the  Park  one  afternoon, 
he  saw  the  king,  and  immediately  hurried 
away  lest  he  should  be  observed,  for  he  knew 
there  were  those  who,  havingthe  king's  ear,  and 
jealous  of  his  attentions  to  the  new  favorite, 
would  not  fail  to  turn  these  trifling  circum- 
stances to  tb^  disadvantage  of  one  of  whose 
successes  they  were  jealous. 

The  long-expected  plague,  which  had  ap- 
peared for  a  considerable  period  to  hang  as  a 
threatening  cloud  over  the  metropolis,  now  be- 
gan to  show  itself  in  London,  and  daily  was 
tiie  number  of  tjiose  doors  increased  on  which 
the  red  cross  attested  the  presence  of  death. 
A  gloom  was  shed  over  the  city,  and  all  its 
inhabitanta  seemed  to  feel  that  the  pestilence 
had  only  showed  itself,  preparatory  to  spread- 
ing through  the  whole  population.  The  dead- 
carts  began  to  creak  along  almost  deserted 
streets,  and  wagons  and  coacnes  filled  the  high- 
ways which  led  from  the  metropolis,  burthen- 
ed  with  those  whom  terror  had  driven  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  country.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  perished  every  week. 
Friends  shunned  eacn  other's  presence;  the 
&ther  feared  the  son,  the  son  feared  the  fiither 
— every  one  fearing  that  communication 
brought  death  alone  with  it.  In  the  last  week 
of  August,  1665,  £e  mortality  of  London  in- 
creased to  seven  thousand,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  September  it  rose  to  nearly  nine 
thousand.  The  inhabitants  knew  not  what  to 
do— where  to  seek  safety.  Thousands  would 
have  fled  but  possessed  not  the  means ;  thous- 
ands had  not  the  energy  to  fly,  and  thousands 
fell  victims  to  the  disease  almost  ere  they  were 
aware  of  its  approach.  It  seemed  as  if  a  curse 
had  fallen  on  the  city.  Men  issued  from  their 
homes  in  vigorous  nealth  and  died  ere  they 
reached  their  destination.  To-day  a  family 
was  complete,  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  most  of 
its  members  were  carried  forth  to  their  graves. 
The  social  meeting  was  dispersed  by  a  whisper 
of  the  plague,  and  the  few  passengers  in  the 
streets  went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  meeting 
the  cart  that  conveyed  the  victims  to  their  un- 
consccrated  graves.  Nearly  every  one  holding 
a  public  office  fled  the  town,  and  left  the  afEairs 
of  the  nation  to  be  ruled  by  chance,  or  by  ig- 
norant and  inexperienced  deputies.  This  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  times  so  anxious  and 
important,  and  it  was  then  that  Pepys  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  affording  an  evidence  of  his 
unflinching  and  fearless  character.  He  re* 
mained  at  his  post  as  a  true  soldier  remains 
under  his  standard  when  his  companions  have 
either  fallen  or  fled,  and  exerted  his  utmost 
energies  to  support  the  heavy  burthen  of  bua- 
ness  which  pressed  upon  his  department  of  the 


public  service.  He,  however,  sent  his  family 
to  Greenwich,  whither  he  himself  also  repaired 
HB  soon  as  the  calls  of  business  had  been  satis- 
fied. The  Dutch  were  on  the  English  coast, 
and  threatened  a  descent  upon  Margate.  Pe- 
pys  resolved  that  for  no  fault  of  his  should  his 
country  lose  a  particle  of  its  honor,  and  he  anplied 
himself  with  vigor  to  the  task  of  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  English  navy ;  and  his  steady 
application  counterbalanced  many  of  the  evils 
which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the 
absence  or  negligence  of  the  other  officials. 
And  all  this  while  the  plague  was  devastating 
the  city,  death  striking  down  hundreds  of  hu- 
man beings  every  day ;  and  all  the  bells  of 
London  tolled  in  dismal  chime,  the  dull  echoes 
never  ceasing  U)  sound  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  feared  every  moment  tu  be  seized  with  the 
frightful  disease.* 

'*  Mr.  Marr  tells  me  how  a  maid-servant  of 
Mr.  John  Wright's,  who  lives  thereabouts, 
falling  sick  of  the  plague,  she  was  removed  to 
an  outhouse,  and  a  nurse  appointed  to  look  to 
her,  who  being  once. absent,  the  maid  got  out 
of  the  house  at  the  window,  and  run  away. 
The  nurse  coming  and  knocking,  and  having 
received  no  answer,  believed  she  was  dead, 
and  went  and  told  Mr.  Wright  so,  who  and  his 
lady  were  in  great  straight  what  to  do  to  get 
her  buried ;  at  last  resolved  to  go  to  Burnt- 
wood,  hard  by,  being  in  the  parish,  and  there 
get  people  to  do  it.  But  they  would  not ;  as 
he  went  home  full  of  trouble,  and  in  the  way 
met  the  wench  walking  over  the  common, 
which  firightened  him  worse  than  before ;  and 
was  forced  to  send  people  to  take  her,  which 
they  did,  and  they  got  one  of  the  pest-coaches 
and  put  her  into  it  to  carry  her  to  a  pest-house. 
And  passing  in  a  narrow  lane.  Sir  Anthony 
Broune,  with  his. friends  in  the  coach,  met  this 
coach  with  the  curtain  drawn  close.  The  lat- 
ter being  a  youn^  man,  and  believing  there 
might  be  some  lady  in  it  that  would  not  be 
seen,  and  the  way  being  narrow,  thrust  his 
head  out  of  his  own  into  her  coach  to  look, 
and  there  saw  somebody  looking  very  ill,  and 
in  as  ill  dress,  who  stunk  mightily,  which  the 
coachman  also  cried  out  upon.  And  presently 
they  came  up  to  some  people  that  stood  looking 
after  it,  ana  told  our  gallants  that  it  was  a 
maid  of  Mr.  Wright's  carried  away  sick  of  the 
plague ;  which  put  the  young  gentleman  into  a 
fright  that  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  he  is 
now  well  again.'' 

*The  pestilence  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  curious 
work  from  which  we  have  already  quoted : — '*  But  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  king  and 
against  the  people  of  England,  and  he  smote  the 
land  with  a  dreadful  pestilence,  insomuch  that  there 
died  in  one  year  upwards  of  sixty  and  seven  thousand 
persons." 


We  perceive  that  our  limits  are  rapdly 
drawing  in ;  we  must,  therefore,  with  whatever 
regret  we  may  do  so,  pass  on  rapidly  through 
the  diary,  and  leave  unnoticed  numerous  inter- 
esting and  curious  passages.  The  plague 
grew  upon  the  cit^ ;  the  river  was  deserted, 
and  the  silent  and  melancholy  streets  were 
covered  with  grass.  In  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, however,  the  bills  of  mortality  de- 
creased, and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
intelligence  of  several  victories  over  the  Dutch, 
contributed  to  shed  a  little  light  upon  the 
general  gloom  which  hung  upon  the  public 
mind.  But  this  was  but  a  temporary  respite,  for 
the  disease  recovered  strength,  and  continued  to 
rage  with  greater  fury  than  ever ;  and  so  the  year 
1665  ended,  and  loft  Pepys  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  he  ever  was  before.  He  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Pary  as  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of 
Tangiers,  and  had,  moreover,  been  nominated 
to  the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  victualling  de- 
partment. His  savings  had  increased  from 
£1300  to  £4400.  One  fact,  however,  troubled 
him.  Lord  Sandwich  had  fallen  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Albermarle  had  not 
risen  in  popularity.  The  pestilence  now  be- 
gan to  weaken,  and  the  weekly  average  of 
deaths  sank  to  a  comparatively  insignificant 
amount.  London  resumed  by  slow  degrees 
its  wonted  aspect,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  Pepys 
was  enabled  to  establish  his  family  again  in 
town,  and  to  resume  his  usual  maimer  of 
living. 

Of  his  domestic  life,  Pepys  allows  us  from 
time  to  time  to  catch  many  detached  glimpses, 
which,  however,  are  too  scattered  and  slight 
to  allow  us  to  form  any  very  accurate  idea  of 
his  manner  and  mode  of  life  at  home.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  after  a  fashion,  fond  of  his 
wife,  though  ho  never  allowed  her  to  express 
an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own,  or  to  transact 
any  afl^irs  to  which  he  was  not  privy.  For  in- 
stance, read  the  following : — 

'  *  12th.  I  and  my  wife  to  her  closet,  to  examine 
her  kitchen  accounts,  and  then  I  took  occa^on 
to  fall  out  with  her  for  her  buying  a  broad-laced 
handkerchief  and  a  pinner,  without  my  leave. 
For  this  we  both  began  to  be  angry  and  so  con- 
tinued till  bed. 

'*  13th.  Up,  without  being  friends  with  my 
wife,  nor  yet  great  enemies,  being  both  quiet 
and  silenf 

We  find  them,  however,  soon  reconciled. 
We  find  him  one  day  recording  the  fact,  that 
she  was  out  of  temper  on  account  of  his  having 
checked  her  with  some  abruptness  for  telling 
long  stories  in  the  coach.  '*  She  do  find  with 
with  reason,"  he  says,  '*  that  in  the  company 
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of  Pierce,  Knipp,  and  other  women  ihafe  I  love, 
that  I  do  not  viune  or  mind  her  as  I  oug^t." 
Nevertheless,  his  private  life  appears  to  have 
been  cheanered  with  few  crosses,  and  he 
8eeni3  to  glide  on,  borne  bj  a  smooth  current, 
ei^yioga  happy  and  prosperous  existence. 

liie  Dutch  deets,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Year  1666,  met  with  some  important  reverses, 
being  on  several  occasions  dnven  to  flight  by 
the  eflbrts  of  the  English  commanders.  But 
a  sudden  alann  spread  through  London  upon 
the  news  that  a  great  armament,  fitted  out  by 
HoUand,  was  about  to  advance  upon  our  coasts, 
and  recover  the  ground  lost  in  their  recent  de- 
feats. However,  good  preparations  were  made 
to  meet  this  attack,  and  something  of  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  at  last  wanned  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don. When,  however,  an  engagement  at 
lencth  took  place,  although  the  result  showed 
a  victory  on  the  English  side,  yet  the  success 
was  not  so  great  as  to  warrant  any  triumph, 
and  the  country  was  disappointed  of  its  hopes. 

We  now  approach  the  great  catastrophe 
whidi  struck  London,  ere  it  had  recovered 
from  the  weakening  effects  of  the  plague.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  1666,  Pepys  was  awakened 
from  his  sleep  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  one  of  his  maid-servants,  who  told  him  that 
a  great  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  city.  Rising, 
and  looking  forth  from  the  window,  he  saw  a 
mighty  flame  appearing  in  the  direction  of 
Mark-Lane,  and,  as  it  then  seemed  to  him, 
retreating  rather  than  advancing  to  his  quarter, 
fie  then  retired  to  rest  again,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  a^in  looked  out.  The  blase  had  now 
reached  Fish  street,  and  was  making  rapid 
progress  towards  London  Bridge.  Dressing, 
and  walking  out,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflagration,  and  then,  for  the  firet  time,  un- 
derstcMd  its  serious  nature.  Thousands  of 
people  thronged  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  were  flinging  their  goods  either  into 
the  street  or  into  the  river,  or  into  the  barges 
that  lay  ready  at  hand.  The  poor  clung  to 
their  homes  until  they  were  scorched  by  the 
flames,  and  multitudes  of  pigeons,  unwilling 
to  leave  the  houses,  circled  about  thom,  or 
fluttered  at  the  windows  until  they  dropped 
amid  the  burning  mass.  All  the  city  was  in 
a  tumult.  The  plague  was  a  silent  enemy ;  it 
came  stealthily,  and  did  its  noiseless  work, 
exerting  a  sickening  influence  on  the  minds  o& 
the  people ;  but  the  fire  continued  its  progress, 
sencung  forth  a  loud  and  prolonged  roar.  The 
crowds  were  wild  with  fear  and  excitement. 
The  calamity  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  alarm- 
ing. 

As  yet  none  had  proposed  any  measures  of 
safety ;  none  had  thought  of  ^e  possibility  of 
arresting  the  flames ;  all  alike  seemed  paralyzed 


with  horror.  The  mayor  of  the  dtj  wept  like 
a  child ;  and  when  a  command  was  sent  to  him, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Pepys,  that  he  should  pull 
the  houses  down,  and  thus  endeavor  to  stop 
the  fire,  he  cried,  "Lord  !  what  can  I  do?  I 
am  spent ;  people  will  not  obey  me.  I  have 
been  pulling  down  houses,  but  the  fire  overtakes 
us  faster  than  we  can  do  it." 

Carts  laden  with  furmture,  sick  persons  car- 
ried away  in  their  beds,  thousands  of  half- 
clothed  men,  women,  and  children,  pale  with 
fear,  and  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  turn,  filled 
the  streets,  some  going  one  way,  some  another ; 
othera  rushing  wildly,  with  no  object  in  view 
save  that  of  escaping  with  life  from  the  mighty 
calamity.  Pepys  now  began  to  occupy  himself 
for  the  public  safety.  He  went  amidst  the 
crowds,  directed  the  efforts  of  those  employed 
to  pull  the  houses  down,  encouraged  them, 
assisted  them,  and  labored  like  a  hero  wher- 
ever he  found  an  opportunity.  The  scene 
which  presented  itseli  to  hia  view  is  vividly 
described : — 

'*We  went  as  near  to  the  fire  as  we  could 
for  smoke  ;  and  all  over  the  Thames,  with  one's 
faces  in  the  wind,  you  were  nearly  burned  with 
a  shower  of  fire-drops.  This  is  very  true,  for 
houses  were  burned  by  these  drops  and  flakes 
of  fire — ^three  or  four,  nay  five  or  six  houses, 
one  from  another.  When  we  could  endure  no 
more  upon  the  water,  we  to  a  little  alehouse  on 
the  Bank^de,  over  against  the  Three  Cranes, 
and  there  staid  till  it  was  dark  almost,  and 
there  saw  the  fire  grow  :  and  as  it  grew  darker 
and  darker,  appeared  more  and  more  ;  and  in 
comers  and  upon  steeples,  and  between 
churehes  and  houses,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up 
the  hill  of  the  city,  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious, 
bloody  flame,  not  like  the  fine  flame  of  an  or- 
dinary fire.  We  staid  till  we  saw  the  fire  as 
only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  from  this  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  in  a  line  up  the  hill 
for  an  arch  aboze  a  mile  long;  it  made  me 
weep  to  see  it.  The  churehes,  houses  and  all 
on  fire,  and  flaming  at  once,  and  a  horrid  noise 
the  flames  made,  and  the  crackling  of  houses  at 
their  ruin." 

While  working  for  the  public  safety,  Pepys 
did  not  neglect  his  own  stores  of  gold,  and 
those  which  were  under  hb  oharge  at  the  office ; 
but  conveyed  them,  with  many  valuable  papere 
and  much  plate,  that  same  night  by  moonlight 
to  a  deep  cellar.  The  next  day,  he,  with 
several  of  his  friends,  busied  themselves  in  dig- 
ging holes  in  the  garden,  where  they  deposited 
their  wines,  with  some  Parmesan  cheeses,  and 
numerous  articles  of  value.  But  his  chief 
employment  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  fire 
consisted  in  endeavoring  to  check  its  progress, 
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and  prweat  it  from  extending  its  nvages  to 
those  onarteis  of  tbe  dty  aa  yet  unii^iired. 
Tfaiiougn  his  efforts,  toffetiier  with  those  of  the 
men  who  took  a  pride  m  following  his  honora- 
ble example,  it  was  at  length  subdoed,  and  by 
slow  degroes  died  aivay  for  lack  of  food.  The 
city,  however,  presented  a  wretched  appear- 
ance. It  looked  like  an  eztingaished  fomaoe, 
and  huge  olouds  of  tikmp  smoke  rose  np  from 
the  blackened  masses  of  boildings.  St.  Paul's 
stood  a  shattered  ruin,  and  numerous  other 
public  edifices  formed  its  companions  in  the 
general  scene  of  destmction.  Those,  how- 
ever, who,  during  the  continuance  of  the  fire, 
had  been  too  startled,  too  alarmed,  too  irreso- 
lute to  adopt  any  precautionary  measures,  now, 
when  the  devastation  had  been  accomplished, 
applied  their  energies  to  the  task  of  renovation, 
and  a  new  city  began  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
tihe  old. 

Compliments  and  panegyrics  crowded  upon 
Pepys.  His  society  was  courted,  his  conver- 
sation sought,  and  every  mark  of  admiration  be- 
stowed on  him.  But  these  empty  honors, 
though  they  flattered  his  vanity,  would  not  have 
brought  much  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  had 
they  not  been  accompanied  by  a  continued, 
though  gradual  increase  of  his  worldly  wealth. 
At  the  end  of  1666,  he  finds  himself  worth 
j£6,&00,  more  than  he  had  hoped  for.  Him- 
self and  his  family  were  in  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  health,  and  he,  moreover,  luxuriated  in  the 
pleasure,  great  as  it  was  to  him,  of  takine  his 
meals  off  silver  plates.  Public  affairs,  how- 
ever, were  in  not  so  prosperous  a  condition, 
and  there  were  even  those  who  prophesied  the 
immediate  and  entire  ruin  of  the  kingdom  — 
"from  which,"  says  Pepys,  "God  deliver 
us!" 

Of  the  following  year  we  cannot  pause  to 
make  much  mention.  One  curious  fact  is 
spoken  of  as  far  on  as  March,  when  Pepys 
says  he  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  cellars 
that  had  not  been  uncovered  since  the  fire. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  city  be- 
gan to  grow  into  shape  again,  streets  were 
marked  out,  and  the  work  of  renovation  was 
carried  on  with  some  vigor.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  lost  his  mower,  whose  last  words 
were,  "  God  bless  my  poor  Sam ! "  —  words 
which  affected  him  to  tears.  Another  incident 
which  he  mentions  as  important  is  a  fierce 
quarrel  between  himself  and  Sir  W.  Pen. 
"  My  heart,"  he  says,  "  is  as  full  of  spite  as 
it  eould  hold ;  but  God  forgive  both  me  and 
him!" 

And  here,  un^  the  publication  of  the  re- 
maining volumes,  we  take  leave  of  Pepys. 
We  have  pursued  his  career,  from  his  humble 
ekrkship  in  the  Exchequer  to  the  period  when 


he  held  one  of  the  most  hoDoraKle  portB  in 
that  departnidnt.  Our  readeiB  %riUhave  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  man  of  eccentric  chsine- 
ter,  and  they  will  also  have  observed  that  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  were  well  calculaied  to 
allow  a  man  of  his  energy  and  abililr  to  diia- 
tioguish-  himself  above  his  peers.  Wbile  we 
owe  to  Pepys  a  debt  of  mtittide  for  tbe  noe 
and  curious  infonuation  he  has  bequeatiied  to 
us,  for  the  grapUc  and  well*«olored  pietnvee 
which  he  has  presented  us,  of  the  times  md  the 
men  among  wnom  he  lived,  we  cannot  help 
gretting  that  weakness  which  led  him  to  the 
mission  of  numerous  aotions  which  history 
not  record  otherwise  than  with  blame.  lEkit  he 
has  written  his  own  character,  his  own  praasee, 
and  also  his  own  condemnation.  We  see  him 
as  he  was.  He  has  g^ven  us  a  fidtfaful  reflee- 
tion  of  his  mind,  and  the  praise  of  ^cerity  is 
due  to  him.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  just  idea  of  him  and  his  period  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  volume  b^ore  us. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  ibis  diaiy 
has  been  laid  before  the  public,  we  shall  onfy 
rema&,  that  for  the  care,  ability,  and  judg- 
ment with  which  its  highly  gifted  editor,  Ix»d 
Bmybrooke,  has  performed  his  task,  oar 
thanks —  the  thanks  of  all  who  read  the  work 
— are  due  to  him.  Nothing  eould  be  -moiB 
admirable  than  the  introduction  and  notes, 
which  have  transformed  the  rough  diaries  of 
Samuel  Pepys  into  one  laige  and  oonsecutive, 
and  clear  and  oompehensive  narrative.  Pepys 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  editor,  and  Lord 
Breybrooke's  valuable  services  will,  without 
doubt,  be  iqipreciated  in  the  literary  world. 
TaiC9  Edinburgh  Magasamt. 


WooDBii  GuKPOwnxB. — A  correspondent 
(of  Douglas  Jerrold's  Newspaper)  writes: 
Seeing  ^m  a  paragraph  in  your  paper  that  it 
is  stated  the  making  of  gunpowder  from  saw- 
dust, sulphuric  and  nitric  add,  is  a  modem 
American  discovery,  which  it  is  wonderful  was 
not  discovered  before,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  \ 
would  make  it  known  that  it  is  an  KnglUh  dis- 
covery, and  was  discovered  a  little  i^r  gun- 
cotton  was  found  out,  viz.,  Oct.,  1846,  by,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Deck,  a  chemist  at  Cambridge. 


Incrvstahom  in  Stbam-Boilkrs.  —  M. 
Gav^,  the  eminent  French  en^eer,  annooBoes 
that  he  has  ascertained  that  a  number  of  small 
osk  blocks,  thrown  into  steam  boilers,  has  tin 
effect  of  completely  preventing  incrustation, 
and  that  it  is  suffident  to  renew  them  about 
twiee  e  ivaXxa^.^^Ba^der, 
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BHAKSPBARirS  FOOLS,  JESTERS,  OR  CLOWNS. 


BY  VAST  COWBSK  CLA.BKE. 


it 


One  of  the  ebief  proofii  of  Shakspeaie*8 
woodnms  power  ofer  our  inm^iiatioii,  is  the 
influence  whioh  a  eaddenlj  Temembered  ftB- 
8Bge  of  big  will  ezereifle  upon  us  at  aoj  given 
moment.  However  gay  ^  enbjeek  of  con- 
venation  may  be»  however  mirthfiil  may  be 
the  actual  train  of  thongfat,  yet  if  the  recol- 
ketion  of  OtheUo'swriibineezelamalion,  ''Oh, 
misery  1"  that  bovrts  with  uncontrollable  an- 
guish from  the  depths  of  his  wounded  heart, 
Bu^^  itself  abruptly  to  the  memory,  who  is 
there  that  would  not  feel  at  once  smitten  into 
gravity  t  And  the  theme  of  consideration 
must  be  serious  indeed,  which  wotdd  not  yield 
to  aninvoluntaiy  smile  at  an  unespeoted  rem- 
iniscence of  Falstaff's,  "He  that  will  caper 
with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  itHd  me 
the  tnaney,  and  have  at  him  T' 

Shakspearo's  sway  is  equally  absolute 
throughout  the  realm  of  emotion — 'he  compels 
oar  tears  to  spring  at  his  bidding,  alike  from 
the  profoundest  ^mpathy  with  grief,  or  from 
the  mysterious  sources  of  laughter,  and  a  eense 
of  the  ludicrous.  He  will  oven  combine  these 
appeals  to  our  several  feelings,  forcing  our 
throat  to  swell,  and  our  eyes  to  fiH,  from 
minffled  tendomess  and  humor ;  and  we  find 
our  heart  beating  and  our  Hp  quivering  with  an 
undefined  agitation,  which  we  searoe  know 
whether  to  tntee  to  the  origin  of  sobs  or  smiles. 
Such  is  the  complex  emotion  that  a^ots  us  in 
studying  the  character  of  the  Fool  in  King  Lear. 
In  looking  down  the  list  of  Dnmaitls  PeivniflB 
to  this  play,  we  cannot  but  ho  struck  with  the 
world  of  thought,  Ihe  epitome  of  tendemesR, 
pity,  attachment,  gentleness,  fancy,  plavful- 
ness,  wit,  —  of  eonstanoy  simply  evinced,  — 
of  gaiety  afiectionately  assumed, — of 'truth, 
faith,  and  native  worth,  all  comprised  in  the 
image  suggested  to  us  by  those  fourunpretend- 
ing  letters,  F-<h>4.  It  stands  thus,  a  iew 
slight  italics,  among  the  subordinate  chasac- 
ters :  Curan.  a  courtier  ;  Old  Men,  tenant  to 
Crlatter;  JPhysieian;  Fool,  No  mere  formal 
announcement  is  deemed  requisite  to  herald 
one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  that  ever 
emanated  from  poet's  brain.  But  the  manner 
of  his  introduction  in  the  pky  itself  is  as  elc- 
quisite  and  artistically  prepared  as  that  of  the 
most  important  among  the  characters.  His 
royal  master,  Lear,  first  calls  fbr  him  when  he 
bids  his  attendants  prepare  dinner,  as  if  he 
were  assocnatod  in  his  mmd  with  refreshment 
and  T«laxatimi ;  and  af terwairds,  when  ehaCng 


at  the  first  perceived  inattention  and  "&int 
neglect,''  on  the  part  of  his  daughter  Ooneril, 
he  reeura  to  the  thought  of  his  fi>^l,  as  a  relief, 
and  a  pleasant  eomfort : — 

'  'But  where's my  fool  ?  I  have  not  seen  him 
these  two  days." 

*^ Knight,  Since  my  young  lady's  going 
into  France,  sir,  the  fool  haw  much  pined 
away." 

How  beautifully  4his  premises  his  gentle, 
faithful  nature,  preparing  us  fi>r  what  comes 
after ;  how  well  this  fond  regret  for  his  young 
mistress  (afifeoting  even  his  health)  is  foUowed 
by  ins  altechment  to  her  old  father  in  his  ad- 
verse fortune ;  and  how  the  susceptibility  of 
temperament  thus  indicated  hei^itens  the 
pathos  of  the  sequel,  when  he  clings  to  his  old 
master  through  the  wild  iooleracaicy  oi  that 
night,  abiding  the  '^pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm"  with  him,  seeking  to  oeffaile  his  misery, 
and  "laboring  to  out-jest  his  heart-struck  in- 
Junes ! 

T\ab  tender  interest  with  whidh  Shdkspeare 
has  contrived  to  inspire  us  for  this  character, 
even  before  he  appears,  is  sustained  the  mo- 
ment he  enters,  by  the  old  king  addressing  him 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  foiling  familiarity 
that  convey  an  idea  of  youth  and  gentleness  in 
the  lad  himself,  as  well  as  of  aflfeetfonate  soliei- 
tade  on  the  part  of  his  old  master : — 

''How  now,  my  prelly  knave,  how  dost 
tttou?"— the  woid  '*knave"  signifying  boy.* 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things 
•about  this  oharaoter,  is  'not  only  its  own  beauty 
of  conception,  but  the  use  wmch  the  poet  has 
made  of  it  in  bringmg  out  the  best  poEito  of 
that  of  Lear  himself.  The  old  king,  imperious, 
resentful,  and  seif*willed,  is  tolerant  and  oon- 
siderate  towards  thb  kd,  Ihis  humble  com- 
panion, this  penmtted  jester.  He  'takes 
pleasure  in  his  sodetv,  he  gives  his  utmost 
nmiliarity  license,  and  treate  him  as  much 
like  a  petted  child  as  a  dependent ;  and ,  m  the 
midst  of  his  own  misery  and  wild  sense  of 
wrong,  he  has  s^  a  kindly  'thought  for  his 
"pretty  knave." 

**Lear.  Hr  wits  %egi&  to  tom.-^ 

Come- on,  my  boy  :  How  dost,  my  boy  ?    il^t  eold  ? 

I  am  cold  myself.— Where  is  this  straw,  oiy  fellow  ? 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  stranse, 

•n»t  can  make  ^F41e  things  |ve<&ag.    Come,  yonr 

hovel ; 
iPoor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
Thif  s  sorry  yet  for  thee." 

*  The  Oennaia  word  is  knak^;  and  Ohaneer  speaks, 
of  a  ibiae0-dilld  when'Oriselda  bean  amaleinTant. 


This  is  sublime  teaobing.  The  charitable 
toQch  lurkiog  in  the  self-willed  heart  of  royalty, 
prompting  it  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
another,  preserves  for  that  heart  the  solo 
thought  or  gentleness  amid  its  tempest  of  grief 
and  distraction. 

None  but  a  genuislike  Shakspeare's,  bold  in 
its  conscious  power,  would  have  ventured  to 
place  the  fborslevity  of  speech,  with  its  quaint 
muendo,  and  grotesque  irrelevance,  close  by 
the  side  of  Lear's  magniloquence  of  nf^  and 
sorrow ;  but  how  wonderfully  fine  the  efkci 
is,  as  he  has  contrived  the  contrast! 


'*Fooi.  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house 
is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'door.  Good 
nuncle,  in  and  ask  th^  daughters'  blessing :  here's  a 
night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 

"Lear,    Bumble  thy    bellyful!  spit,  fire!  spout, 
rain! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unldndness,^ 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  why  then  let  hn 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man :— > 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Tour  high  engender  d  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    O!  O!  'tis  foul! 

**FooL  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in, 
has  a  good  head-piece." 

Afterwards,  when  the  old  king  frantically 
tears  off  his  clothes,  his  hand  is  held  by  his 
faithful  friend,  still  "  laboring  to  out-jest  his 
heart«truck  injuries,"  with  a  voice  Uiat  we 
can  fency  choked  with  sobs,  while  he  strug- 
gles to  smile  with  lips  that  are  tremulous  wiUi 
cold  and  pity :  — 

"  Lear.  Off,  off,  you  lendines :  — Gome ; 
unbutton  here.     (^Tearing  off  nit  clothes.) 

*'Fool.  Prythee,  nuncle,  be  contented; 
this  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in." 

In  that  terrible  scene  where  Lear's  madness 
has  reached  its  height,  and  his  frenried  ai^ 
raignment  of  his  daughters  is  fiercely  compan- 
ioned by  Edgar's  assumed  insanity,  the  dis- 
cord of  their  joint  ravings  is  fearfully  increased 
by  the  jarring  incoherences  and  still  more 
startling  literauties  of  the  Fool. 

"  JEdgar,     Pur  I  the  cat  is  gray. 

"Lear,  Arraign  her  first;  'tis  Gk>neril. 
I  here  take  my  oath  before  this  honorable  as- 
sembly, she  kicked  the  poor  king  her  fiither. 

"fool.  Gome  hither,  mistress;  is  your 
name  Goneril? 

"  Lear,    She  cannot  deny  it. 

"  Fool,  Gry  you  mercy,  I  took  yon  for  a 
joint-stool." 

This  charaoter  is  dismissed  from  the  play 
with  the  like  tenderness  that  marks  its  intro- 
duction. When  Kent  and  Gloster  are  lifting 
the  sleeping  Lear  away  to  provide  for  his  re- 
moval to  Sover,  Kent  says  to  the  Fool ;  — 


"  Gome,  help  to  bear  thy  master;  thou  must 
not  stay  behind." 

Shakspeare,  true  to  his  method  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  moral  excellences  of  his  char- 
acters through  the  mouths  of  surrounding  per- 
sonages, makes  Kent — himself  a  mirror  of 
fidelity  and  true  friendship— yield  this  casual 
but  emphatic  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  gen- 
tle lad ;  the  fondly  attached  servant,  the  pet- 
ted playfellow  of  his  royal  master ;  the  poor 
Fool,  whose  twilight  wits  shone  yet  radiant  in 
grateful  affection,  and  lent  him  sense  enough 
to  cling  to  the  hand  that  had  once  foatered 
him,  striving  to  bestow  responding  support 
and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  aflKction,  deser- 
tion, and  madness. 

Singularly  in  contrast  with  the  Fool  in 
Lear,  is  the  one  in  Twelfth  Night.  He  is 
styled  "  Clown,  tervarU  to  Olivia,"  but  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Fool "  throughout  the  pltj 
itself;  and  when  the  duke  inquires  after  him, 
asking  who  sang  the  song  that  pleased  him 
last  ni^ht,  he  is  answered,  "  Feste,the  jester, 
my  lord ;  a  fool  that  the  Lady  Olivia's  father 
took  much  delieht  in." 

The  licensed  jester,  fool,  or  down,  tlmp 
formerly  occupied  a  post  in  the  train  of  depend- 
ents that  swelled  the  retinue  of  a  royal  or  a  noble 
household,  contributing  greatly  to  the  delight 
and  amusement  of  their  entertainers,  by  vfaom 
they  were  treated  like  privileged  familiars; 
and  in  times  when  reading  was  a  less  fireqaeot 
acGompUshment  to  alBford  relaxation  from  the 
graver  or  more  active  pursuits  of  life,  this 
bandving  of  jests  and  ready  repartee  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  mirth  and  enjoyment,  and 
became  almost  a  necessary  among  luxuries,  to 
the  rich  and  the  luxurious.  Shakspeare  has 
described  the  craft  of  the  fool,  or  jester,  in  the 
words  he  has  put  into  Viola's  mouth,  where 
she  says  of  the  clown  in  this  play :  — 

"  This  fellow  's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kma  of  wit: 
He  must  obsenre  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.    This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of .  labor  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit." 

This  Clown  is  the  merriest  of  the  merry, 
the  most  good-humored  of  good-humored  fel- 
lows. Nothing  seems  to  disUirb  his  equanim- 
ity, or  to  dispossess  him  of  his  gaiety.  His 
pleasant  temperament  is  proof  against  all 
anxiety,  and  his  confidence  m  his  own  powers 
of  plcasmg  bears  him  fearless  through  all  cas- 
ualties, la  the  first  scene,  where  Maria 
teases  him  witih  hints  of  Olivia's  displeasore, 
see  how  lightly  his  fancy  takes  refuge  i^  the 
bright  sky  of  an  Italian  summer,  in  case  of 
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the  worst, — ^though  a  knowledge  of  his  mis- 
tress' indulgence  forbids  his  dreading  that 
worst: — 

"  Well,  Qod  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their 
talents. 

"  Maria,  Tet  you  will  he  hanged,  for  he- 
ing  so  long  absent :  or  to  be  turned  away ;  is 
not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

*'  down.  Many  a  gwtd  hanging  prevents 
a  bad  marriage ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let 
summer  bear  it  out." 

And  we  find  immediately  afterwards,  that 
his  dependence  upon  the  power  which  his  wit 
and  '*  good  fooHne  "  possess  over  Olivia's  fa- 
vor is  nothing  misplaced,  from  the  smiling 
partiality  with  whicn  she  turns  to  Malvolio, 
and  takes  her  favorite  jester's  part  against  the 
steward,  when  he,  in  his  petulence  and  con- 
ceit, seeks  to  lower  the  other  in  her  opinion. 
Shdcspeare's  own  sympathy  with  good  humored 
mirth,  and  his  intolerance  of  the  assumption 
of  merit  on  the  ground  of  an  aflfected  grav- 
ity, both  shine  through  Olivia's  rebuke: 
— "  0,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio, 
and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be 
generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is 
to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you 
deem  cannon-bullets :  there  is  no  slander  in  an 
allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail  ; 
nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though 
he  do  nothing  but  reprove,"  But  the  Clown's 
cheerfulness  and  ^M)d-humor  render  him  a 
general  fiivorite ;  everybody  likes  him,  and  al- 
most everybMy  in  the  play  lavishes  fiivor  on 
him,  and  gives  him  money,  —  the  Duke,  Sir 
Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  Viola— even  Sebastian, 
though  perplexed  by  his  suddenly  addressing 
him,  a  stranger,  in  the  street,  only  says :  — 

"  I  prythee,  fooliBh  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
There  '8  money  for  you ;  if  you  tany  longer, 
I  shall  give  you  worse  payment." 

Olivia's  reeard  for  him,  we  see  to  be 
partly  the  result  of  her  own  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, which  leads  her  to  seek  a  refuge 
nt>m  her  sorrow  in  his  cheerfulness  and  playbill 
sallies ;  and  (mrtly  we  feel  it  to  be  habitual  lik- 
ing and  indulgence  towards  an  old  retainer 
who  was  a  favorite  with  her  father. 

He  is  a  dear  companion  and  crony  of  the 
two  knights,  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  who 
dote  on  his  social  qualities,  his  hilarity,  his 
good  fellowship,  his  jests,  and  his  songs,  that 
enhance  the  festivity  of  their  carousals. 

The  Duke  likes  to  have  him  at  his  house, 
partly,  it  may  be,  for  his  fair  mistress'  sake, 
and  evidently  for  the  sake  of  his  beautiful 
voice,  and  his  accomplished  manner  of  sing^ 
ing  old  songs ;  these  soothe  and  relieve  that 
fiinciful   lover's  pasnon,'^  which  solaces  itself  | 


in  the  enjoyment  of  music,  and  the  volup* 
tnous  thoughts  it  engenders.  We  are  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  play  reminded  that 
the  Clown  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  his  singing,  which,  together  with  his  good- 
temper,  tends  doubtless  to  render  him  so  pop- 
ular. When  he  resumes  his  own  person,  i2f- 
ter  having  assumed  the  disguise  of  Sir  Topaz 
the  durate,  he  announces  himself  character- 
istically by  singing,  as  he  approaches  the  im- 
prisoned Malvolio.  Viola  herself,  as  the  page, 
disdains  not  to  linger  and  bandy  gay  woHs 
with  this  universal  favorite,  when  she  meets 
him  in  Olivia's  garden ;  she  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  his  good-humored  merriment, 
while  the  fool's  replies  are  pregnant  enough 
to  make  her  utter  the  encomium  before 
quoted,  and  to  bestow  a  gratuity  on  him  for 
his  ready  wit.     He  says :  — 

"  Words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  dis- 
graced them. 

"  VickL,     Thy  reason,  man  ? 

"  Clown,  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none 
without  words;  and  words  are  grown  so  false, 
I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with  them. 

"  Viola,  I  warrant,  thou  art  a  merry  fel- 
low, snd  carest  for  nothing. 

"  Chum,  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  some- 
thing: but  in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not 
care  for  you ;  if  that  be  to  care  for  nothing, 
sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

"  Viola.  Art  thou  not  the  Lady  Olivia's 
fool? 

"  Chum,  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  Lady 
Olivia  has  no  folly :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir, 
till  she  be  married ;  and  fools  are  as  like  hus- 
bands, as  pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the  hus- 
band's the  bigger;  I  am,  indeed,  not  her 
fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

"  Viola.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Oi^ 
sno's. 

"  Clown.  Foolerj,  or,  does  walk  about 
the  orb,  like  the  sun;  it  shines  every- 
where. I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool 
should  be  as  oft  with  your  master,  as  with  my 
mistress :  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

*'  Viola,  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll 
no  more  with  thee.  Hold,  there  s  expenses 
for  thee." 

Touchstone,  the  jester  in  As  you  like  it,  is 
a  still  greater  fovorite  of  our  own,  than  even 
his  brother  clown  in  Twelfth  Night.  He  is 
as  light-hearted  as  the  other,  with  a  touch  of 
sentiment  and  good-feeling  superadded.  His 
estimable  qualities  are  intimated  by  Rosalind's 
proposal  to  her  cousin,  when  they  are  prepare 
mg  for  exile :  — 

'*  Bo9,    But,  oouain,  what  if  we  aiaav'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father  s  court  ? 
Would  he  not  he  a  comfort  to  our  trarel } " 


! 


And  Gelia's  rejdy  freaks  no  hm  bigUy  for 
the  faithful  attachment  of  whiok  he  is  eaptt- 
Ue:  — 

*'  Cel,  He*ll  so  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with 
me:  LeaTe  me  alone  to  woo  him." 

Hb  right  feeU&g  ia  well  displayed  in  his  re- 
buke to  Le  Beau,  the  oonrtier  who  oomes  to 
announce  the  wresUinff  match  to  the  prinoesMS, 
to  assure  them  they  nave  "lost  much  good 
sgoct,*^  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  rib-break- 
ing and  suoeiings  of  the  three  young  men 
already  overthrown,  and  the  lamentation  of 
ihe  poor  old  man,  their  father. 

"  Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur, 
tiiat  the  ladies  have  lost  V 

"  Le  Beau,     Why,  this  I  speak  of. 

"  Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every 
day !  It  is  the  first  time  diat  ever  I  heard 
bmaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies/' 

He  is  a  loyal-hearted  fellow,  too ;  ^ough 
he  has  a  slight  qualm  «t  -the  near  approach  of 
the  parson  who  is  to  wed  him  with  Audrey  — 
"A  man  may,  if  he  wese  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt,"  and  for  an  instant 
saves  way  to  an  unworthy  thought  upon 
Jaques'  suggestion  of  die  insufficiency  of  Sir 
Oliver  Martezt  to  marry  them,  saying,  aside, 
"I  am  not  in  the  mind,  but  I  were  better  to 
be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is 
not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  here- 
after to  leave  my  wife."  Yet  it  is  but  a  pa3- 
sine  roguery,  a  remnant  of  his  courtly  manners 
and  worldly  teaching ;  for  the  next  time  we 
see  him,  we  find  him  still  faithful  to  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  Audrey,  and  going  to  be 
wedded  with  the  rest  of  the  loving  couples. 
The  reliance  the  wandering  priaeesses  placed 
on  his  social  merits,  and  on  his  proving  "  a 
comfort  to  their  travel,"  is  fully  warranted 
by  his  behavior  when  they  reach  the  forest. 
He  keeps  up  their  spirits  by  his  gay  jests, 
teaching  them  fortitude  by  the  example  of  his 
own  oheerfulness.  "  Now  am  I  in  Arden  : 
the  more  fool  I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was 
in  a  better  nlaee ;  but  traveUers  maat  be  con- 
tent." 

Touchstone's  companionable  qualtties  render 
him  a  privileged  person  with  Us  two  youne 
lady  mistresses,  who  ladu^  his  loquaoity,  and 
tolerate  his  flippancy,  for  theaake  of  his  light 
heart  and  his  pleaoaat  nature.  Eoeaiind  only 
fifascks  him  when  he  addresses  Corin  pert- 
ly; and  she  once  oallshima  "dull  fool," 
when  he-. tarns  her  .lovar!s  verses  into  ridi- 
cule. 

The  fact  is,  he  ocmriders  Eosalind  and  Celia 
as  his  friends  and  ecpals;  while  be  indemni- 
fies his  salSlove  for  the  deference  which  his 


regard  bids  him  observe  towards  them,  hj  his 
grandiose  patronage  and  oondeaoeoskm  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  vain  of  bii 
court-breeding,  of  his  social  experienoes,  d 
his  wit,  of  hii  chop-logic  argumentation,  of 
his  address — of  his  conscious  general  8aperia^ 
ity,  indeed,  to  all  his  new  associates ;  and  he 
treats  them  aooordin^^y  with  a  sort  of  geso^ 
ous  forbearance,  august  toleration,  and  affiibk  ^ 
familiarity,  together  with  a  willingnesB  to  af-  i 
f(vd  them  the  benefit  of  his  superiw  intellh  ;| 
gence,  by  yielding  them  his  couatenanoe  and  ,| 
society.  He  unbends  in  philosc^luc  chit-ehat  | 
with  the  old  shepherd,  Corin,  and  vooohsafes  i 
to  banter  the  country  fellow,  William :  —  "  It 
is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  down :  By 
my  troth,  we,  that  have  good  wits,  hafe  wm 
to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  floating ;  we  gbd- 
not  bold." 

His  consequential  courtesy  in  granting  them 
permission  to  wear  their  hats  in  his  preeenee,  j 
IS  a  delightful  instance  of  his  conceit,  more  j 
than  once  repeated.     To  William  he  sajB:— ;) 
"  Cover  thy  head,  cover  thy  head ;  naj,  pij- ,' 
thee,  be  covered. ' '   He  bids  Jaques  good  eveor 
ine  with  the  like  delicious  self-complaoeney; 
''Good  even,  good  Master   WhcAyteaWt; 
how  do  you,  sir?    You  are  very  well  met  :!| 
Ood  'ild  you  Ux  my  last  company ;  I  am  Toy  | 
glad  to  see  you :  nay,  pray  be  covered."    And  j, 
even  when  he  oomes  into  the  presence  of  the : 
banished  Puke  himself,  he   approaches  the:' 
sylvan  oourt  easy  and  unabashed  as  ever,  vith, 
**  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all!''  The 
light-hearted  focility    with   which  he  adapts  , 
himself  to'  his  new  mode  of  life,  and  the  rollfih 
with    which  he    avails    himself  of  the  open 
air  enjoyments  it  presents,  is  a  charming  fea- 
ture in  his  character.    We  hear,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Arden,  of  his  having  "  hud  him 
down,  and  basked   him   in  the  sun;"  and 
when  he  meets  the  Duke's  two  pages  in  a 
glade  of  the  forest,  he  proposes  that  they  shall 
all  sit  down  upon  the  grass,  and  have  sooe 
singing.  • 

His  wish  that  Audrey  were  more  poetical, 
shows  that  Touchstone  of^,  as  Rosalind  sajs, 
'*  speaks  wiser  than  he's  'ware  of."    In  it  he 
discovers  a  subtile  knowledge  of  that  troth, ; 
that  a  woman's  apprecnation  of  her  husbaod's . 
genius  is  an  invabiable    quality  in  a  vi£s- , 
"When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forwaid 
child  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  mere 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room ; 
— tndy,  Iwould  the  gods  had  made  thee  pMt- 
ical."    He  feels  that  he  is  radier  thioviog 
himself  away,  but  he  is  content  to  make  a  gen- 
erous sacrifice ;  and  he  announces  his  deter 
mination  to  bestow  *'the  veiy  riches  of  him- 1 


self"  upon  this  nudo  wenoh,  in  his  own  im- 
portant s^le of  flonrish ;  —  "A  poor  virgin, 
sir,  an  ill-&Yored  dung,  sir,  hu  mine  oton ;  a 
poor  humor  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  ihat  thai  no 
man  else  wilL  Bieh  honesty  dwells  like  a 
miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in' 
your  foul  oyster." 

His  celebrated  oode  for  quarreling,  sammed 
up  by  "  Your  J^  is  tiie  onlv  peacemaker ; 
much  virtue  in  Jf,*'  is  not  only  Touchstone's 
most  admirable  witticism,  but  is  perhaps  the 
best  uttered  by  any  one  of  all  Snakspeaxe's 
jesters. 

The  Countess  of  BousiUon's  clown  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  is  more  malapert  than 
witty,  more  saucy  than  sprightly.  His  best 
sentence  is,  **  Thoogh  honesty  be  no  puritan, 
yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  snrpUce 
of  humanity  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart :  "  his  best  jest,  where  he  minoimces 
Bertram's  return  fnm.  the  wars :  '*  O  madam, 
yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with  a  patch  on's 
face ;  whether  there  be  a  scar  under  it  or  no, 
die  velvet  knows ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of 
velvet:  "  and  hi^  most  fanciful  conceit,  his 
having  "  an  answer  will  serve  all  men,"  and 
*'will  fit  any  question,"  in  the  words  "0 
Lord,  sir." 

The  noble  lady,  his  mistress,  when  beguil- 
ing the  period  of  her  eon's  absence  with  the 
clown's  jesting,  thus  chides  herself  for  the 
idle  unthrift :  —  "I  play  the  noble  housewife 
with  the  time,  to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a 
fool. "  And  afterwards  we  find  the  secret  of  her 
indolgence  towards  him,  in  what  she  says  to 
Lord  Lafcu,  "  My  Lord,  that's  gone,  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him  ;  by  his  au- 
thority he  remains  hero,  which  he  thinks  is  a 


patent  for  his  saucinen;  and  indeed,  he  has 
BO  pace,  but  nms  where  he  will."- 

Trincolo,  in  the  play  of  the  Tempest, 
though  styled  a  jester,  displays  no  great  pow- 
ers of  humor.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  onak- 
speare  had  intended  him  and  his  fellow-servant, 
Stephano,  only  as  foils  to  Caliban;  th^  the 
plebeian-natnred  of  the  civilixed  and  matmil 
world,  as  he  is  of  the  uneultivated  and  ideal 
one. 

Shakspeare  gives  die  name  of  clown  to  some 
of  his  characters  who  are  not  jesters,  but  coun* 
tay  fellows :  as  the  one  in  Antony  and  Cleopfr> 
tra,  the  shepherd's  sen  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
and  Costard,  in  Love's  Labor  Lost ;  others  sig- 
nify merely  servants,  as  the  one  in  Othello,  m 
Measure  for  Measure,  fte. 

Shakspeare,  in  the  subject  under  confflderar> 
tion,  has  given  proof  of  his  own  potent  maeic, 
by  his  snceesB  in  inveslmg  with  a  survivmg 
interest -a  character  that  is  so  obsolete  in 
modem  society  as  that  of  the  fbol,  jester,'  or 
clown.  He  has  demoted  gentleness,  wit,  and 
faithful  affection  in  Lear's  fool;  good-humored 
meiriment  in  Feste,  OHvia's  clown;  lighi> 
hearted  good  fe^inff  in  Touchstone ;  malapeit 
sauciness  in  '*  good  Monsieur  Lavatch,"  the 
Countess  of  BousiUon's  jester ;  worldly  oun> 
ning  (whieh  too  often  passes  for  wit,)  in 
Trinculo;  with  shrewd,  lively  diction  in  al* 
most  all  of  them.  The  poet  has  availed  hin^ 
self  of  this  class  of  character  for  the  discharge 
of  various  anows  of  wit,  humor,  fancy,  and 
satire,  in  the  same  way  that  he  tells  us  a  fool 
employs  his  jesting :  —  "He  uses  his  folly  like 
a  stalking-horse,  and  under  presentation  of  that 
he  shoots  his  wit." 

Sharpens  London  Magazine, 


A  TOUR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  Tour  in  the  United  Statet,    By  Archibald 
Prentice.     24mo.     C.  Gilpin. 

•'  A  brief  tour,"  says  Mr.  Prentice,  "  needs 
but  a  brief  record,"  and,  contrary  to  the  wont 
of  writers  and  orators  who  are  generally  lengthy 
in  proportion  to  their  pre&tory  praiae  and 
promise  ci  brevity,  he  gives  a  brief  record. 
We  made  frequent  quotations  from  this 
•*Tour"  when  it  appeared  weekly  in  the 
Manchester  Times,  It  is  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  presents  a  clear  aeeount  of  trading,  tev- 
elling,  and  political  Brother  Jonathan.  Not 
that  Mr.  Prendce  thinks  only  of  his  favorite 
hee  trade ;  he  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 


and  power  to  describe  it.  Sometimes  we  have 
a  dash  of  the  poetical.  Byron  welcomed 
the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  so  does  Mr.  Pron- 
tice,  as  he  describes  his  feelings  when  he  "  felt 
the  waves  bound  beneath  him  and  the  freBh 
breeze  court  his  somewhat  toil-worn  and  age- 
worn  cheek."  Halifax  is  first  reached,  and 
here  the  travelleis  (Mr.  Prentice  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Brooks)  met  with  a  Scotch 
gentleman  from  Cape  Breton,  with  whom 
tiiey  had  seme  conversation  on  one  of  the 
many  claims  the  Buke  of  York  had  to  his 
country's  gratitude  and  his  Palknall  monu- 
ment.  Cape  Breton  has  great  mineral  wealth ; 
wealth  which  adds  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
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oolonista,  as  it  is  mortgaged  for  sewgairs.  The  I 
monopoly  of  a  workable  ooal-fiekl  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  square  miles,  was  handed 
over  to  Messrs.  Kundell  and  Bridges,  the  mil- 
lionaire jewellers,  in  part  payment  of  a  debt 
by  the  illustrious  prince,  the  bulwark  of  ortho- 
dox Toryism.  In  the  hands  of  the  present 
lessees  the  produce  is  some  eighty  thousand 
tons  yearly ; ''  at  a  reduction  of  a  few  shillings 
a  ton  the  demand  would  be  fourfold,  greatly  to 
the  adyantage  of  the  oolony ;  but  the  monopo- 
lists, like  the  old-fiishioned  tradesman,  prefer 
a  large  profit  on  sthall,  to  a  small  profit  on  large 
returns.  It  has  been  sud  that  Enriishmen 
owed  much  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  there  was 
reciprocity  in  the  obligation  anyhow. 

Mr.  Prentice's  opinion  of  our  lusty  young 
kinsman,  who  has  thriyen  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  munificent  minoes  like  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Bishop  of  Osnabnrg,  is  yery  fayorable  in- 
deed ;  he  quietly  disposes  of  many  stories  of 
yulgarities  and  coarsnesses  held  by  many  peo- 
ple in  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  component 
parts  of  Brother  Jonathan,  whom  he  makes  out 
a  good  fellow,  shrewd  and  sensible,  only  he 
might  spit  rather  less.  It  does  seem  a  pal- 
try characteristic  of  a  neat  people — a  spitting 
nation!  New  York  is  excellently  well  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Prentice  tells  of  what  free  trade 
might  be,  but  what  assuredly  it  will  not  be 
until  we  attain  monetary  reform.  He  thus 
moralizes  on 

THE  WHARyES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"  Here  bright  yisions  arise  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  utilitarian.  He  sees  the  farmer 
on  the  Huds6n,  the  Mohawk,  the  Ohio,  the 
Illinois,  the  Miami,  and  the  lakes  Michigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  cheerfully  laboring  in  his 
own  fields  for  the  sustentation  of  the  Manchester 
spinner  and  weayer;  he  sees  the  potter  of 
Uanley,  the  cutler  of  Sheffield,  the  cloth  man- 
ufacturer of  Yorkshire,  and  the  sewer  and 
tambourer  of  Glasgow,  in  not  hopeless  or  un- 
rewarded toil,  preparing  additional  comforts 
and  enjoyments'  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  woods  and  prairies.     He  conjures 


up  a  great  cooperadye  oonununity  ill  woi^ 
for  the  mutual  benefit ;  and  sees  m  the  uni* 
yersal  competition  the  uniyersalgood.  He  sees 
the  indiyidual  and  the  general  adrantage  com- 
bined, and  the  world  as  only  one  yask  brother 
bood." 

The  trayellers  yidted  Philadelphia,  Btlti- 
more,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisrille,  aod 
other  places.  Though  the  book  is  entitled  a 
'*  Tour  in  the  United  States,"  Mr.  PreDtice 
teU^  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  of  the  Hud- 
son, the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  and  the 
Ohio.  He  yisited  Canada,  and  gazed  on  ^ 
falls  of  the  Niagara,  where  he  was  less  awe- 
struck than  tourists  generally  profess  to  be,  \ 
and  rather  pooh-poohs  all  about  the  "hell of  | 
waters.''  "  There  was  the  majestic,"  he  says,  t 
"  softened  by  the  beautiful ;  calm,  gentie,  tnn- 1 
quil,  ezceedineloyeliness."  There  is  not  much  | 
said  in  the  "Tour"  about  emigration.  The 
following  extract  relatiye  to  settlement  inCaa-  j 
ada  and  the  United  States,  shows  howindastiy  ji 
stimulates  industry,  and  toils  to  little  purpose, ! 
as  reg;ards  good  to  the  community  amidst  siu^  [ 
rounding  laziness : —  , 

SBTTLmilENT  IN  CANADA. 

"  A  man  settled  in  Canada,  with  a  certain  i 
amount  of  capital,  industry,  and  enterprise,  | 
may  be  as  successful  as  anotiier  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  the  United  States,  so  &r  as 
indiyidual  exertions  go ;  but  the  man  in  the 
States  profits  not  only  by  bis  ownactiTitj, 
but  by  the  actiyity  of  all  around  him.    His 
farm  is  not  only  improyed  by  his  own  l&bor 
and  skill,  but  it  is  increased  in  yalae  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  popnlousneas  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  probable  that  the  as 
yet  yery  thinly  populated  but  fertile  district  on 
the  lakes,  may  take  great  strides  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  Canada ;  and  a  well-informed  &rmer, 
who  is  settled  about  twenty  miles  back  from  i 
Toronto,  told  me  that  a  British  fiumer,  possess- 
ing from  £200  to  £500,  accustomed  to  work ' 
and  plain  livine,  could  not  fail  to  do  well.''— ' 
Dougku  Jerrold^t  Newspctper, 


LITERARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum,  Mr.  J.  Bright,  M.  P.,  said  :  I 
must  confess  that  on  eyery  occasion  when  I 
haye  attended  this  anniyersary,  or  other  meet- 
ings of  mechanics'  institutions,  I  have  been 
somewhat  opjpressed  with  a  melancholy  feeling 
from  the  beuef  that  there  is  a  yery  large  ex- 
penditure of  money,  labor,  and  exertion  — 


which  is  not  attended  with  so  great  and  good  a 
result  as  we  might  hope  would  be  the  case,  vd 
1  yenture  to  ask  myself  what  is  the  reasoo.  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  I  haye  arrived  at  bj  a 
process  of  reasoning  more  humiliating  to  my- 
self than  it  can  be  to  anybody  else  present  I 
judge  from  my  own  experience  that  our  small 
progress  arises  from  our  want  of  duly  appreci- 1 
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ating  {he  yalae  of  time  and  the  value  of  thoee 
advantages  which  these  institutions  offer.  The 
major  part  of  us  are  infinitely  more  delighted 
with  amusement,  many  of  us  even  with 
frivolity,  than  we  are  with  hard  study  and 
laborious  exertion.  We  read  (and,  understand 
me,  I  am  judging  of  others  as  I  have  found 
myself)  much  more  for  amusement  than  for 
thought  I  am  not  disposed  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  undervalue  that  description  of  reading 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "light 
literature."  I  am  least  of  all,  perhaps  no  man 
less,  disposed  to  undervalue  our  periodical 
Ute«t«re.  especially  newspapers.,  f hey  give 
US  the  history  of  our  own  time,  and  no  man 
can  know  where  he  stands  in  the  world,  unless 
he  occasionally,  nay  frequently,  looks  into  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  I  would  not  under- 
value, as  I  said  before,  this  light  literature,  but 
I  think  it  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of 
young  men  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  to  consume  their  time  to  a  large  extent  in 
such  reading. — ^Mr.  Bright  made  some  further 
remarks,  urging  the  study  of  works  of  a  high 
and  ennobling  character  by  the  young  members 
of  the  Athenieum. 


Many  a   literary  problem,    more  or  less 
curious,  starts  up  in  the  daily  reading  or  book- 
oollectine  of  him  who  has  an  eye  for  such 
game. — -It  is  not  easy  in  this  country  to  decide 
on  tbe  date  at  which  the  American  colonies 
began  to  reprint  English  books.     It  is,  we 
believe,  known  that  the  Latin  grammars  were 
imported  from  London  down  to  the  period  of 
tbe  struggle  with  the  mother-country — and  that 
tbe  stoppage  of  the  supply,  occasioned  by  the 
hostilities,  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  school 
boys,  and  made  them  feel  that  the  war  was  tru- 
ly one  of  Independence.    Nevertheless,  school- 
books  must  have  been  reprinted  in  America 
fifty  years  before  the  war  broke  out.     There 
is  a  Boston  edition  of  Hodder's  Arithmetic, 
called  the  twenty-fifth,  and  bearing  date  1719. 
It  is  true,  this  little  undertaking  was  the  specu- 
lation of  seven  combined  publishers :  and  we 
hardly  know  whether  to  wonder  most  at  there 
being  seven  publishers  in  Boston,  or  at  its 
needing  no  less  than  seven  capitals  to  bear  the 
risk  of  a  small  octavo  of   200   pa^.     A 
question    arises,    however — was   this   book 
printed  at  Boston. in  Lincolnshire?  for  in  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  America  except  the 
single  word  Boston,  this  last  supposition  is  the 
most  probable.     But  then,  the  printer's  name 
is  •/  J'ranJdin ;  and  we  know  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  a 
Boston  printer,  in  1719.    It  is  not  very  un- 
likely that  the  apprentice  may  have  worked 


upon  this  book.  Still,  some  will  think  it  more 
likely  that  a  Franklin  should  have  printed  in 
both  Bostons,  than  that  seven  American  pub- 
lishers should  combine  to  print  a  book  in  1719 
which  it  is  likely  they  might  have  got  cheaper 
from  England.  The  copv  of  which  we  write 
has  a  singular  answer  to  these  last  in  a  manu- 
script memorandum  inserted  in  the  book,  — by 
which  it  appears  that  in  1796  its  possessor  sailed 
from  Boston,  and  '*Came  too  twice,  once  in 
King  Rode  and  once  in  ye  Narrows."  Now, 
though  the  common  maps  do  not  show  it,  we 
are  informed  that  King  itoad  and  the  Narrows 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  chart  of  the 
Massachusetts  Boston.  The  type  of  this  book 
w  veiy  strangling,  and  the  letters  very  often 
look  as  if  £ey  came  from  different  fonts: 
nevertheless,  the  printing  is  such  as  might  have 
come  from  an  EngHsh  countiy  town  at  a  later 
period.  —  If  any  of  our  readers  think  that  such 
speculations  as  the  above  are  a  sort  of  literary 
trifling,  we  will  assure  them  that  such  trifling 
sometimes  leads  to  important  consequences. 
A  theory  on  one  or  another  point  of  the  history 
of  human  progress  has  before  now  received  its 
death-wound  from  the  production  of  a  neglected 
book. — Athenaum. 


The  waters  of  the  Nile  have  risen  this  year 
to  an  unusual  and  destructive  height.  A  cor- 
respondent from  Cairo,  speaking  of  this  calam- 
ity which  has  succeeded  to  the  fearful  pestilence 
by  which  Egypt  has  been  ravaged  —  and  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  133,000  victims,  Cairo 
furnishing  a  contingent  of  10,000  —  says: — 
"Nearly  the  whole  crop  of  Dura,  it  is  feared, 
will  be  destroyed ;  and  you  can  conceive  the 
distress  which  will  ensue,  as  the  felldheen 
subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it.  The  water 
was  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  a  few  days  since,  the 
canal  having  flowed  through  the  courts  of  the 
houses }  but  the  government  has  had  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  so  dammed  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  can  flow  in.  Booldk  and 
Old  Ctaio  are  almost  under  water.  The  reason 
of  this  extraordinary  rise  appean  to  be  this : 
—  the  Pashas  and  great  men  flnd  cotton  to  be 
the  most  profitable  thing  they  can  sow  in  their 
fields ;  and,  as  the  water  must  not  flow  over 
this  cotton,  Upper  Egypt  is  full  of  dykes  and 
dams  which  confine  the  Nile  to  a  much  smaller 
space. ' ' — Athenaum. 


Dr.  Fox's  FiBS-PROor  Patknt. — The 
system,  says  the  Builder,  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. Small  cast-iron  joists  are  used  of  the 
X  shs^pe  reversed,  larger  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  ends,  having  six  inches  bearing  on  the 


walls,  and  pIao«l  18  mches  apart  &rfloon,  and 
22  inches  apart  fior  roofs.  In  the  spaoes  be- 
tween the  joists,  and  resting  on  the  bottom 
flange  of  the  joists,  are  placed,  in  aeontrary  di- 
rection to  the  way  in  wnich  the  joists  lie,  strips 
of  wood  about  an  inchrond-a-half  square  and 
half-an-inch  apart,  serving  at  once  as  the  ordi- 
nary ceiling  laths,  and  to  cany  the  floor  which 
is  formed  as  follows : — A  coat  of  rough  mor- 
tar, about  one  inch  thick  above  the  laths,  Js 
laid  on  the  top  of  these,  of  such  a  oonsdstence 
that  it  may  be  pressed  through  tiie  interstices 
and  jEbrm  a  key  for  the  oemng  underneath, 
which  is  afterwards  laid  on  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Upon  this  first  coat  of  mortar  is 
laid  a  coat  of  pugeing  formed  of  rood  scrap- 
ings or  refiiae  ^buh  from  ihe  building, 
mixed  with  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  lime  and 
passed  through  a  pug  mill.  This  is  laid  in, 
the  whcde  depth  of  the  joists,  as  a  solid 
foundation  to  receive  either  a  fiicing  of  lime 
and  sand  in  eertain  proportions,  coated  with 
Unseed  oil,  or  a  flooring  of  wood  or  stone.  It 
thus  forms  a  solid  mass  perfectly  fire-proof, 
and,  acoordinff  to  the  calculations  of  the  paten- 
tees, the  cost  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  construction  with  timber. 


French  Matrihonial  Bbokxks. — ^Fonner- 
ly  matrimonial  advertisements  constantly  ap- 
peared in  the  French  Journals ;  but,  instead 
of  the  gentlemen  advertising  for  wives,  as  they 
do  here,  in  France  the  kdies  advertised  them- 
selves and  their  attractions  to  be  disposed  of. 
In  the  Jntmal  des  Affiehei  the  following 
matrimonial  wants  and  attractions  were  pomp- 
ously and  prominently  put  forth  under  the 
head^g,  **  tleady  to  Many : — 1st.  Fifty  wid- 
ows, with  from  2,000f.  to  20,000f.  of  income. 


2d.  One  hundred  and  fi%  damtrin,  witli  from 
10,000f.  to  60,000f.  of  dowry.  3d.  Four 
hundred  young  ladies  and  widows,  wUh  a  small 
fortune.  Apply  to  M.  Porr^,  Bae  Bourbon, 
No.  7.''  Another  marriage  Woker  advevtises, 
**  Ist.  Two  young  ladies  of  between  fifteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  between  SO.OOOt 
and  60,000f.  2d.  Two  others,  between  thir- 
ty and  forty-six  years,  with  35,000f. ;  and 
several  damsels  of  all  aees,  with  b^ween 
4,S00f.  and  6,000f. ;  with  lots  of  widows  with 
incomes  of  from  l,000f."  In  case  money  was 
not  the  object,  M.  Porr^  had  for  dispoeal 
^'several  yooi^  ladies  of  ancient  families, 
with  little  fortune,  but  with  all  the  qualities 
which  should  accompany  f<»tQne. ' ' — lAv&'pool 
Mbion. 


Among  forth-coming  novelties  we  observe  the 
following  announced  for  immediate  publica- 
tion: 

The  Secret  History  of  the  French  Eevolo- 
tions  of  1848,  or  Memoirs  of  Citizen  Caaesi- 
diere,  whilst  acting  as  Mimster  d  PoHee 
to  the  French  Bepublic.  Inoludiog  a  nanm- 
tive  of  the  Revolution  in  February  to  the  mea- 
ent  time.  Written  by  Citizen  Cauaadi^ire, 
Representative  of  the  people.  (This  work 
will  be  first  published  in  England  ) 

The  Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Hook. 
With  Anecdotes  of  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries.    Bv  the  Rev  R.  D.  Barfaam. 

Memoirs  of  Chateaubriand.  Written  bj 
Himself.     Translated  from  the  French. 

Clara  Fane,  or  the  Contrasts  of  a  Life.  A 
Novel,  by  Louisa  Stuart  Costello. 

The  xoung  Countess.  A  Novel,  by  Mrs. 
Trollope. 

The  Fountain  of  Aiethusa.  By  Robcit  R 
Landor,  M.A. 
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NORFOLK  ISLAND. 


BT    AN    OPFICBR    ON    THB    SPOT. 


This  18  one  of  a  small  group  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  distant  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  Van  Dieman*8  Land,  in  a 
north-edsterly  direction.  The  three  principal 
Iiftlands  are  respectivelj  known  as  Norfolk, 
Phih'p,  and  Ncpean  Islands ;  of  these,  the  first 
is  the  chief,  and  only  habitable  one.  It  is  of 
irregular  form,  the  shores  bluff  and  broken, 
its  greatest  length  is  about  five  miles  and  a 
half,  extending  from  Point  Black  burne  to 
Point  Howe.  Its  extreme  breadth,  Inca^mrcd 
between  Point  Ross  and  the  opposite  coast 
near  Bird  Island,  is  nearly  four  miles.  It 
may  have  a  superficies  of  about  nine  thousand 
acres.  The  general  character  of  the  interior 
is  uneven,  being  broken  by  steep  hills,  and 
deep  and  narrow  gullies  or  ravines,  the  foniter 
covered  with  forest  timber  in  great  variety, 
thickly  interwoven  with  gigantic  creepers,  and 
dense  growth  of  underwood.  Water  is  found 
in  sufiiciont  quantity  hy  digging,  and  the  riv- 
ulets which  run  through  the  gullies  suffer  but 
little  apparent  diminution  in  the  draught  of 
summer. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Island  is 
porphyry,  much  degraded  on  the  surface.  On 
the  north-eastern  and  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
there  are  basaltic  appearances. 

Boulders  of  green  stone  are  every  where 
found  imbedded  in  the  porphyry,  all  of  them 
in  a  rounded  form,  as  if  from  the  action  of 
water,  and  composed  of  layers  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion.  It  has  already  been  nicntione<l 
that  limestone  is  found  at  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island,  and  there  only.  Sand- 
stone is  found  in  company  with  it,  in  consid- 
erable quantity ;  the  latter  is  much  used  for 
building  puqmses,  being  procurable  in  blocks 
or  wo<lges  of  almost  any  size,  and  from  its 
porou.**  nature  it  is  also  valuable  as  dripstone. 
The  greatest  elevation  on  the  Island  is  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  a  wooded  hill  on  the 
north-west  side,  which  is  estimated  to  rise 
eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

Opposite  to  the  Settlement,  and  separated 
by  a  channel  only  four  hundred  yards  wide,  is 
Nepean  Island,  which,  a  mere  rock  devoid  of 
water  or  soil,  exhibits  no  trace  of  vegetation 
save  half  a  dozen  stunted  pines.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  innumerable  sea  fowl,  who  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  sand  which  covers  its  sur- 
face. 

Beyond  this  again,  at  a  distance  of  six 


miles,  and  nearly  due  south  from  the  Settle- 
ment is  Philip  Ishind,  iiMng  in  a  rugged  and 
precipitous  outline  about  nine  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  geological  formation  re- 
sembles that  of  Norfolk  Island.  It  is  unin- 
habited save  by  a  few  wild  goats,  innumerable 
rabbits,  and  some  fowls  oridnally  domestic, 
but  to  whom  such  classification  is  no  longer 
a[»plicable  ;  the  last  do  not  multiply  rapidly, 
owing  probably  to  the  scarcity  of  food  and 
water ;  the  latter,  if  procurable  at  all,  are  in 
such  inaccessil)le  ponitions,  that  vi^itora  find 
it  necessary  to  carry  a  supply  with  them. 
The  Island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
with  a  medium  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile. 

The  vast  quantify  of  rabbits  found  here, 
added  to  the  monotony  of  Norfolk  Island  life, 
rendering  any  change  desirable,  have  proved 
an  attraction  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  gamt^on,  a 
party  of  whom  oecHsionally  cross  over  to  pass  a 
few  days  in  this  wiIdeme^'s.  occupying  a  weath- 
er-boarded hut,  erected,  I  believe,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Captain  Best,  50th  Regi- 
ment, who  lost  his  life  when  crossing  the  ••  bar," 
on  \m  return  from  one  of  these  excui-sions. 

The  landing  place  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Island,  near  a  detiiched  perpendicular 
fock  ;  a  creek  recedes  some  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred yards ;  with  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet 
water,  and  a  ledge  of  table  rocks  here  aflflirds 
good  landing.  The  ascent  now  is  by  a  fissure 
or  chasm  in  the  wall,  the  broken  pth  being 
almost  perpendicular,  and  more  difficult  even 
than  it  looks,  owinr^  to  the  crumbling  footing, 
and  the  deep  sand  which  succeeds  to  the  rock  ; 
when  it  is  considered  that  hammocks,  bedding, 
provinions,  and  water,  have  all  to  be  canied 
up  this  ascent,  it  will  be  admitted  that  gun- 
ning here  has  its  toils  as  well  as  its  pleasures. 
My  visit  was  a  short  one,  having  started  at 
daybreak  in  a  boat  destined  to  bring  back  a 
party  who  had  for  some  days  been  killing  time 
and  rabbits  here :  having  scrambled  over  the 
first  difficulties  of  the  ascent,'  a  fresh  one 
awaits  the  vi>itor  in  the  shape  of  an  almost 
impervious  underwood,  the  native  cotton  plant, 
more  than  breast  high,  being  interlaced  with  a 
remorseless  cjreeper,  the  cat*s-clad  vine.  We 
found  the  party  of  sportsmen,  as  to  externals, 
counterparts  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  worst 
days,  not  one  of  them  hanng  a  whole  pair  of 
breeches,  and  their  other  garments   equally 
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torn  in  shreds  by  oontaot  with  the  bush.  The 
interior  of  the  hut,  however,  showed  no  lack 
of  creature  comforts ;  at  one  end,  half  a  doas- 
en  hammocks  were  slung  in  a  double  tier,  at 
the  other,  were  tables  and  forms,  whilst  the 
shelves  groaned  under  store  of  bacon,  bread, 
pickles,  tea,  and  sugar ;  a  hecatomb  of  dead 
rabbits  oocupied  a  comer,  whilst  in  another,  a 
heap  of  poultry  spoke  of  previous  spoils. 
Some  gannets,  whose  downy  skins  were  hang^- 
ing  to  dry  outside,  and  a  centipede  about 
eight  inches  long,  were  amonest  the  other  cap- 
tures ;  nor  had  ihe  wild  cooes  and  hens  es- 
eaped  the  vigilance  of  the  sportsmen.  After  a 
breakfast  of  devilled  drumstick,  rashers,  and 
eggs,  for  which  my  trajet  across  the  water  had 
well  prepared  me,  I  set  out,  under  guidance,  to 
explore.  The  rabbits,  young  and  old,  of  all 
sizes,  and  in  every  variety  of  color,  were 
skurrying  about  in  all  directions :  not  a  blade 
of  anything  that  could  be  called  grass  is  ob- 
servable, so  that  leaves  and  the  shoots  of 
young  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  their  food  — 
whatever  it  is,  they  multiply  fast ;  many  were 
shot  with  large  wens  or  goitres  under  the 
neck,  others  had  hard  warts  and  other  excres- 
cences. We  ascended,  toiling  through  a  bed 
of  sand,  to  a  peak,  whence  we  commanded  a 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Island  :  to  the 
southward,  and  just  below  us,  was  a  precipice 
eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  sheer  descent; 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  us,  in  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  the  island,  we  noticed  ten 
or  a  dozen  goats,  upon  whom  a  fire  was  of 
course  immediately  opened  with  balls,  though 
without  any  further  effect  than  making  them 
*'get  out  of  that."  Whilrt  thus  employed 
we  heard  a  report  as  of  the  booming  of  a  dis- 
tant gun  :  glancing  down  to  the  sea,  I  noticed 
a  '*  black  fish,"  a  species  of  small  whale,  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  his  head  and 
half  his  body  with  lateral  fins  were  discovered, 
then  rolling  over,  he  fell  with  a  terrific  splash, 
leaving  only  his  forked  tail  protruding  through 
the  foam.  A  second  or  two  after  his  dis- 
appearance, the  sound  occasioned  by  this  mar 
ncBuvre  reached  our  ears,  like  a  distant  cannon 
shot ;  the  marine  monster  continued  the  round 
of  the  coast,  repeating  this  process,  every 
thirty  or  forty  yards. 

The  timber  on  Philip  Island,  though  plenti- 
ful, is  small  and  valueless.  Several  small  birds 
frequent  the  bush,  and  I  noticed  a  couple  of 
red  and  blue  parrots.  Beturning  to  the  hut, 
we  found  awaiting  us  a  kettle  ojf  capital  rab- 
bit soup,  with  a  most  savory  stew  of  hetero- 
geneous composition ;  having  therewith  forti- 
fied the  inner  man,  all  the  traps  were  packed 
up,  and  the  party  commenced  the  descent  to 
the  boat.     The  poet's  axiom  however  of  ''/a- 


cilii  descensus  avemi,*'  was  here  entirely  re- 
versed ;  the  process  of  reaching  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm  with  unbroken  bones  proved 
both  labor  el  opus:  with  both  handa  disen- 
gaged, the  matter  is  much  simplified,  but 
with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  bed- 
ding in  the  other,  one  had  need  to  hold  on  by 
the  eyelids.  All  being  at  length  embarked, 
our  whale  boat  under  a  stiff'  breeze  brought  us 
home  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

A  comparatively  small  tract  in  Norfolk 
Island  has  been  cleared  for  agricultuTOt  still  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  b  in- 
capable of  being  rendered  avidlable  or  profit- 
able for  such  a  purpose.  Almost  any  sort  of 
grain  might,  we  imagine,  be  grown  on  the 
Island,  but  the  principal  crop  is  maize ;  of 
this  grain,  in  183(>,  sixteen  thousand  boshelft 
were  raised  on  something  less  than  four  hun- 
dred acres:  for  four  successive  years  there 
was  an  increase,  until  in  1840  it  reached  its 
maximum  of  27,000  bushels  on  800  acres. 
In  1843/  the  crop  had  dwindled  to  8,000 
bushels  on  600  acres:  and  the  season  of 
1846  produced  only  a  similar  quantity.  The 
annual  island  consumption  at  this  time  was 
about  20,000  bushels,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  by  importation  from  Sydney ;  this 
proved  so  serious  an  item  of  expense,  that 
wheaten  flour  has  temporarily  been  substituted 
as  the  convict  ration.  Wheat,  barley,  rye, 
and  oats,  are  grown  in  small  quantities,  but 
are  unprofitable  crops,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
want  of  skilful  agriculturists :  the  climate  and 
soil  are  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
^otton  ;  arrow-root  and  coffee  are  raised  of  ex- 
cellent quality ;  tobacco  also  has  been  grown 
with  success,  but  the  experiment  was  not  per- 
severed in,  owing  to  the  facilities  thereby  af- 
forded to  the  prisoners  of  indulging  in  the  use 
of  this  forbidden  luxury.  The  .batata,  or 
sweet  potato,  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities ; 
it  is  propagated  by  the  vines  or  suckers,  and  if 
kept  moist  for  the  first  few  days,  it  will  grow 
at  all  seasons ;  the  root  may  be  dug  in  throe 
months,  but  treble  that  time  shomd  be  al- 
lowed it  to  come  to  perfection ;  it  ought  al- 
ways, and  does  occasionally,  form  part  of  the 
convict  ration,  in  which  case  it  is  useful  to 
mix  with  the  maize  meal  when  manufactured 
into  bread.  The  sweet  potato  is  highly  nu- 
tritious, and  seems  to  be  palatable  and  whole- 
some for  all  kinds  of  live  stook — horses,  cat- 
tle, swine,  fowls,  dogs,  and  cats,  will  all  eat  it 
and  thrive. 

The  common  potato  answers  well,  aa  do 
peas,  beans,  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  all  the 
ordinary  vegetaoles  and  garden  herbs  known 
in  England.  Totnatas,  chilis,  and  capsi- 
cums have  a  rapid  growth,  and  cucumbers  |J 
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m>w  luxuriantly  in  open  beds,  as  also  pump- 
kins, vegetable  marrow,  &c.  The  list  of 
fruits  comprised  grapes,  figs,  pineapples, 
peaches,  guavas,  capc-goosebcrries,  loquats, 
loTeapples,  strawberries,  bananas,  melons  in 
every  variety,  apples  (indifferent),  quinces, 
lemons,  and  limes.  The  two  last  g^w  wild 
ftU  over  the  Island  in  great  profuinon,  and  of 
excellent  qualitv.  Oranges  were  equally 
plentiful,  until  they  were  extirpated  by  order 
of  a  former  Superintendent  (Colonel  Mor- 
risett),  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  prisoners  absconding  to  the  bush. 

The  birds  indigenous  to  the  island  are  chiefly 
parrots,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
There  seem  to  be  but  three  varieties,  one  is 
green,  another  red  and  blue  —  a  handsome 
bird ;  the  third  is  a  male :  the  common  pigeon 
abounds,  and  a  wood  quest  somewhat  larger 
than  this  is  found ;  it  is  a  bird  of  solitary  habits, 
and  is  much  prized  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table ; 
ibis  latter  circumstance  has  so  thinned  the 
Dumbers,  that  it  is  now  rarely  met  with :  there  is 
also  a  robin,  and  other  small  birds,  none  of 
tbem  having  much  note.  Numerous  king- 
fishers and  sea-fowl,  as  the  puffin,  gannet, 
boat-swain,  and  mutton  bird  frequent  the  coast 
in  great  numbers. 

Fish  may  be  caught  in  any  quantity  near 
the  island,  and  some  good  species  are  found, 
but  this  obvious  mode  of  furnishing  some  vari- 
ety to  the  sameness  of  Norfolk  Island  fare, 
was  totally  nedected  until  recently,  or  since 
the  arrival  of  Uie  present  Civil  Commandant : 
the  plea  we  heard  advanced  on  our  arrival, 
was  the  supposed  danger  of  having  any  boats 
afloat,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity; 
nevertheless,  thete  was  at  this  time  a  free  crew 
to  man  the  boat.  The  few  boats  on  the  Island 
are  of  course  the  property  of  the  government, 
and,  except^ when  communicating  with  the 
government  vessels  at  their  periodical  visits, 
uiev  are  drawn  up  and  securea  in  a  boat  shed, 
under  charge  or  a  guard.  Latterly,  a  boat 
has  been  sent  out  to  fish,  twice  a  week,  weather 
permitting ;  sometimes  a  ton  and  a  half  weight 
nfts  been  taken  in  a  few  hours.  The  com- 
moner sorts  are  *'  trevally*'  and  '*  trumpeters," 
ranging  from  51bs.  to  20lbs.,  "  snapper,"  from 
Slfas,  to  501bs.,  the  kingfish,  whicn  attains  to 
TOlhfl.  or  80lbs.,  with  the  soiled  "  salmon," 
skipjacks,  and  other  smaller  sort;  rock  cod 
are  likewise  found ;  sharks,  though  not  of  a 
large  sise,  frequently  carry  off  the  hooks  of 
the  fishermen  —  I  believe  they  have  not  been 
known  to  come  within  the  "bar."  Bathers, 
at  any  rate,  are  under  no  apprehensions,  being 
secured  against  these  intruders  by  a  reef  of 
rocks  which  isolates  the  small  bay  whither 
they  usually  resort. 


Near  the  entrance  of  the  boat  harbor  and 
opposite  the  reef  is  the  blow-hole,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  a  deep  cave  which  has  been  under- 
mined or  hollowed  out  by  the  sea ;  the  waves 
rush  in  hero  with  violence,  and  the  cavern 
being  perforated  above,  the  water  is  forced  up 
at  intervals,  and  shoots  through  the  aperture  in 
a  lofty  column  of  spray.  The  effect  produced  is 
striking ;  curiosity  led  me  one  evening  to  the 
site  of  this  natural  jet  iT  eau  ;  the  opening  is 
nearly  circular,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  depth  of  the  chasm  m|iy  be  about  fifty 
feet ;  creeping  along  the  rock  on  hands  and 
knees  to  tne  brink,  I  gazed  down  upon  the 
angry  surge,  which  rolled  in  and  spent  itself  in 
buffeting  the  rugged  sides  of  the  cavern,  once 
in  about  every  two  minutes;  when  a  heavier 
sea  than  usual  set  in,  a  colunm  of  water  was 
shot  up  far-  above  me,  with  a  concussion  and 
deafening  roar  that  made  the  rock  quake 
under  me,  and  on  its  descent  deluged  me  with 
spray. 

This  impromptu  shower-bath  tended  to  check 
a  sort  of  fascination  I  felt  creeping  over  me, 
accompanied  by  an  unaccountable  impulse  to 
cast  myself  down  into  the  troubled  surges  be- 
low, and  urged  me  to  a  timely  retreat. 

Although  not  one  of  the  sickly  sentimental 
school,  which  finds  peculiar  pleasure  in  fre- 
quenting grave-yards,  we  share,  in  common 
probably  with  many  others,  the  prejudice -in 
favor  of  securing  a  resting  place  in  Chris- 
tian burial  ground  in  preference  at  any  rate  to 
that  mode  of  sepulture  which,  we  are  assured 
by  old  Montaigne,  was  amongst  some  of  the 
ancients  esteemed  more  honorable ;  we  allude 
to  the  practice  of  dutiful  children  making  a 
repast  of  their  deceased  parents  —  a  practice, 
by  the  way,  of  which  we  were  sometimes  re- 
minded here,  by  our  proximity  to  the  most 
refined  of  cannibals,  the  New  Zoalandcrs, 
whose  performances  in  this  line  are  not  exclu- 
sively dictated  by  claims  of  consanguinity. 

But  few  days  had  elapsed  at  Norfolk  Island, 
before  my  wanderings  brought  me  to  the  burial 
ground,  a  secluded  spot  near  the  sea,  where 
the  roaring  of  the  surf,  as  it  breaks  on  the 
adjacent  rocks,  alone  disturbs  the  stillness  of 
the  place.  In  this  enclosure,  protected  by  a 
rude  railing  from  the  incursions  of  the  cattle, 
no  "  storied  urn  or  animated  bust"  claims  at- 
tention, yet  few  can  stand  here  and  glance 
around  without  finding  food  for  reflection,  in 
the  utter  isolation  of  their  position,  in  the  vain 
hopes  and  doubtful  future  of  many  who  have 
found  their  last  resting  place  in  a  spot  so  pain- 
fully remote  from  home,  kith  and  kindred. 
We  know  that  all  "  alike  await  the  inevitable 
hour"  —  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  young,  the 
old,  the  hardened  sinner,  and  the  infant,  un- 
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conscious  of  gailt :  but  here,  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  these  mounds  of  earth  cover  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  unrepentant  of- 
fenders. We  shudder  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
mad  career  of  crime  and  reckless  depravity 
which  has  here  been  closed ;  the  cares  and  Buf- 
fering, the  ungodliness  and  ingratitude  which 
lie  interred  within  this  narrow  space.  A  mod- 
em writer  has  inquired,  **  What  occasion  is 
tliere  now  to  extend  life  to  a  patriarchal  age, 
when  a  man  contrives  to  comprise  all  crime 
within  seventy  years?"  How  many  exam- 
ples are  here  aff  irded,  in  which  a  far  briefer 
career  has  exhausted  wickedness,  in  all  its 
most  hideous  forms  ?  Huw  large  a  proportion  of 
the  occupants  of  this  abode  of  the  dead  have 
met  an  untimely  and  violent  end  ?  Here,  a 
rans^  of  parallel  mounds  marks  where  thirteen 
mutineers  fell  in  one  day,  by  the  fire  of  the 
military.  There,  and  there  again,  a  cluster  of 
graves  indicates  that  the  perpetrators  of  cold- 
blooded murders  have  passed,  not  singly,  but 
in  bands  of  ten  or  twelve,  from  the  gallows  to 
the  grave. 

Accident  has  concurred,  with  more  than  usu- 
al frequency,  to  assist  the  turbulence  of  pas- 
sion and  premature  decay  in  filling  up  this 
cemetery.  Many  soldiers  are  noted  on  their 
head-stones,  as  having  been  drowned  on  the 
••  bar,"  when  employed  on  duty  as  a  boat 
guard ;  some  accidentally  shot  when  capturing 
ab^onders  in  the  bu.sh.  It  was  crossing  the 
•*  bar,"  on  his  return  from  a  shooting  excur- 
sion at  Philip  Island,  that  the  Honorable  Cap- 
tain Best,  50th  regiment,  met  his  death  at  an 
early  age.  A  heavy  mass  of  masonry  marks 
hU  grave  and  records  his  fate. 

Upon  the  principle.  I  p«rsume,  that  death 
is  a  universal  leveller,  or  that  all  here  have 
died  for  their  country's  good,  all  ranks  and 
condition,  bound  as  well  as  free,  are  interred 
almost  indiscriminately  in  the  same  enclosure  ; 
the  arintocrat  sleep<«  in  death  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  felon  fresh  from  the  drop. 

**  There  they  alike  in  tremling  hope  repose." 

On  our  arrival  at  the  island,  the  number  of 
prisoners  on  the  settlement  was  about  eleven 
hundred ;  in  these  were  comprised  all  the  so- 
called  **  old  hands,"  which  term  is  applied  to 
colonially  convicted  prisoners,  sent  here  from 
Sydney  and  Hobart  Town,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  arrivals  direct  from  England,  who  are 
known  as  **  new  hands."  , 

It  would,  of  course,  seem  judicious  to  retain 
on  the  settlement,  where  means  of  coercion  are 
more  readily  available,  the  most  desperate 
characters  in  this  lawless  community;  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  all  the  prisoners  who  profess 
Romanism  are  located  here,  to  afford  them  ac- 


cess to  the  chapel  or  building,  which  has  been 
fitted  up  in  accordance  with  their  form  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  prisoners'  barrack,  which  is  only  used  as 
a  domutory,  consists  in  a  three-story  building 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  the  wards  vary  in 
their  capacity  to  accommodate  from  30  to  100 
men ;  each  man  is  provided  with  a  hammock 
and  two  blankets.  The  hammocks  are  lashed 
in  double  tiers,  not  slung,  but  drawn  out  by 
lanyards  to  the  stanchions ;  the  greatest  num- 
ber sleeping  in  one  room,  at  this  time,  was 
eighty-two,  a  number  far  too  great  for  di.sci- 
pline,  or  for  the  effectual  represi^ion  of  that 
odious  crime,  whose  prevalence  is  the  most  re- 
volting feature  in  the  Statistics  of  the  Proba- 
tion System.  This  growing  evil  has  not  es- 
caped  the  notice  of  legislations  at  home,  but 
beyond  deprecating  its  existence,  and  cenjmr- 
ing  colonial  subordinates,  no  remedy  has  hither- 
to been  adrised  or  suggested  ;  the.  diffieuhies 
for  providing  such  are  manifest,  where  the 
crime  has  almost  ceased  to  be  held  other  than 
venial  by  these  degraded  classes.  In  Norfolk 
Island  the  pnictice  seemed  to  confer  an  in- 
fluence and  preeminence  in  this  commonwealth 
of  infamy;  perhaps  the  true  caura  of  its  con- 
tinuance and  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the 
grand  and  fundamental  error  of  the  Probation 
System  ;  that  aggregation  of  criminals  in  large 
bodies  for  labor  by  day.  and  to  sleep  at  night, 
without  sufficient  and  trustworthy  snperviidon, 
or  suitable  arrangements  of  dormitories. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  is  preserved  with  re- 
gard to  the  rooms  and  beading,  to  attend  to 
which,  wanlsmen  are  appointed  who  are  exempt 
from  other  labor.  The  overseers  were  housed 
in  the  right  wing  of  the  building,  in  two  rooms, 
somewhat  more  comfortably  fitted,  having 
standing  berths  and  additional  bedding.  On 
the  table  were  a  lamp  and  a  Bible,  and  against 
the  wall  I  noticed  a  board  of  instnictions  for 
religious  exercises,  compiled  and  signed  by  an 
ex-chaplain.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the 
practice  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  (ex- 
clusive of  the  regular  daily  services),  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  ward,  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  ;  my  informant,  the  wardsman,  said 
he  could  not  give  any  particular  reason,  be 
only  knew  it  whs  so.  They  still  agreed  Tery 
well,  but  theif  had  given  up  ike  Bible,  In 
the  morning  they  were  too  sleepy  to  read,  and 
in  the  evening  too  tired  !  This  was  candid,  at 
the  least,  and  it  recurred  to  me  that  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  was  rather  prevalent  in  other 
communities,  where  the  excuse  was  less  ad- 
missible. 

A  lof^  wall  surrounds  the  barrack,  which  is 
built  near  the  sea,  not  many  yards  from  high- 
water  mark.     Within  the  enclosure  are  several 
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detached  buildings;  on  one  mde  is  a  range 
appropriated  aa  the  BomLsh  Chapel ;  the  cor- 
responding one,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  vestiy-room 
serves  as  the  receptacle  for  the  few  works  which 
constitute  the  prisoners'  library ;  the  books 
were  a  totj  indifferent  selection,  chiefly  landed 
from  the  convict  ships,  from  my  experience  of 
which,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  supplied  by  contract,  without  reference  to 
any  other  object  than  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
tractor. Adjacent  to  this  building,  a  wretoh- 
ed  stone-paved  room  serves  as  court-house  or 
police  office,  by  day,  and  as  a  school-room  in 
the  evening ;  there  is  instruction  daily,  from  6 
to  8,  P.  M. ,  for  such  as  choose  to  attend.  The 
numbers  of  these  fluctuate ;  at  the  time  I  in- 
quired, the  average  daily  attendance  was /orfy, 
out  of  seven  hundred.  Rather  a  discouraging 
result  this,  for  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Probation 
system,  the  moral  and  religious  regenerators. 
The  schoolmaster  (a  convict)  is  assisted  by  in- 
structors, volunteers  from  their  own  body, 
whose  attendance  seemed  to  be  irregular.  The 
chaplains,  of  course,  exercise  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  schools,  of  which  there  is 
one  at  each  of  the  throe  stetions. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
one  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  one  for 
dinner,  in  the  winter :  during  the  six  summer 
months,  an  additional  hour  used  to  be  allowed 
for  the  latter  meal,  but  the  practice  no  longer 
existe.  The  bell  for  rising  rings  at  5,  A.  M. ; 
after  prayers,  the  different  gangs  are  mustered 
out,  and  start,  in  charge  of  overseers,  to  labor  at 
their  respective  poste,  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  At  5,  P.  M.,  they  knock  off  work, 
and  at  six  o'clock  are  rune  into  prayers, 
preparatory  to  muster  and  locking  up. 

The  prisoners'  breakfast  consists  of  '*hom- 
iny,"  i.e.,  maize-meal  boiled  with  water  and 
a  little  fait,  to  render  it  more  palateble,  it  is 
usually  eaten  with  a  small  quantity  of  fat  or 
'*slush,"  the  skimming  of  the  flesh  pot :  habit 
has  reconciled  the  "old  hands"  to  this  hominy, 
but,  to  the  new  comers,  it  is  so  distasteful  that 
the  stomach  frequently  rejects  it.  The-dinner 
is  of  salt  beef,  usually  of  very  inferior  quality, 
losing  much  in  the  cooking.  Supper  the 
same  as  breakfast. 

The  prescribed  daily  ration  for  convicts,  as 
extracted  from  the  book  of  local  regulations. 


1  lb.  of  salt  beef  1  oz.  of  sugar 

1  1-2  lb.  of  maize-meal  1-2  oz.  of  soap 

2  lbs.  of  sweet  potatoes         1-2  oz.  of  salt 
At  Norfolk  Island  this  is  liable  to  variation. 

The  most  valuable  and  palatable  part  of  the 
ration  is  the  sweet  potatoes,  and  these,  for 
many  months  during  our  sojourn,  the  agricul- 


tural department  was  unable  to  supply;  an 
instance  of  gross  neglect  or  mismanagement. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  furnish  an 
equivalent;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  credited 
elsiewhero,  that  a  few  ounces  of  salt  pork  were 
issued  to  each  man,  as  a  substiitUe  for  vegeta- 
bles ;  much  dissatisfaction  was  excited  by  this 
forced  and  unholy  alliance  between  varieties 
of  junk,  but  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
receive  this  new  version  of  the  Barmecides' 
feast,  to  swallow  the  pork,  and  applaud  the 
beef  and  greens. 

A  fresh  ration,  usually  pork,  is  issued  about 
ten  times,  perhaps,  during  the  year ;  with  these 
exceptions,  the  convicts  on  Norfolk  I^nd  do 
not  get  fresh  nr.eat,  reserving  always  that  to 
which  they  help  themselves  on  diven  oc- 
casions. This  sort  of  appropriation  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  on 
reference  to  a  commissariat  memo,  I  find  that 
during  the  first  quarter  in  1846,  there  were 
illegally  killed  one  head  of  homed  cattle, 
seventy-four  sheep,  and  three  pigs.  At  one 
time,  this  irregularity  was  veiy  prevalent,  and 
led  to  crimes  of  a  still  more  serious  nature. 
Previous  to  an  arrival,  a  consteble  had  de- 
tected two  prisonera  with  a  portion  of  a  sheep, 
recently  killed ;  having  shouldered  the  mutton, 
he  desired  the  culprits  to  accompany  him ;  on 
the  r^ad,  the  devil  tempted  these  miscreants  to 
treat  the  constable  as  they  had  already  served 
the  sheep;  his  body  was  found  lifeleas  and 
mutilatea  in  a  thicket  not  far  from  the  settle- 
ment. Two  men  were  tried  for  the  murder  at 
the  next  Criminal  Commission  Court ;  the  case, 
resting  entirely  upon  circumstantial  evidence, 
was  one  of  great  difficulty,  but  it  ended  in  a 
conviction,  and  both  parties  suffered  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law,  protesting  their  in- 
nocence to  the  last. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  the  prisonera' 
accommodation.  —  Adjoining  the  barrack  is 
another  enclosure,  known  as  the  "  lumber 
yard."  A  portion  of  this  is  devoted  to  work- 
shops for  carpentere,  coopera,  twiners,  and 
other  handicraftsmen  employed  in  the  Engi- 
neer Department.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
enclosure  some  miserable  sheds  are  raised 
against  the  walls :  in  these  the  prisoners  teke 
their  meals,  and  worse  accommodation  for 
that  purpose  was  certeinly  never  beheld.  Ta- 
bles and  forms,  black  with  age  and  dirt,  out 
of  repair,  and  insufficient  in  number,  were 
scattered  about  without  arrangement  or  uni- 
formity. The  sheds  open  to  the  wind  and 
clouds  of  dust,  the  roofs  not  water  tight,  the 
walls  and  rafters  black  and  filthy  —  no  shelves, 
nor  conveniences  of  any  kind  for  stowing 
away  utensils ;  the  floor  of  mud,  full  of  holes 
and  fissures,  no  facilities  for  cleaning  or  drain. 
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ing  —  a  wretched,  comfortless  stye.  In  no 
other  manner  can  it  be  fully  de^signated. 
This  certainly  struck  me  as  the  most  defective 
item  in  the  interior  economy ;  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  meals,  they 
should  be  served  with  decency.  We  can 
conceive  nothing  more  calculated  to  brutalize 
and  foster  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  reckless- 
ness, than  a  disregard  of  these  minor  morab, 
the  common  decencies  of  life. 

Near  to  the  entrance  to  the  prisoners*  bar- 
rack is  a  police  station  and  a  military  guard- 
room :  the  latter  is  raised,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  command  the  external  approach  and  the 
interior  of  the  enclosure.  On  this,  as  on  all 
other  military  parts  of  the  Island,  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  the  most  rigid  precautions  are 
necessarily  enforced. 

It  became  at  one  time  a  practice  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  barracks,  after  being  locked  up 
for  the  night,  to  annoy  in  various  ways,  botn 
bv  word  and  deed,  the  sentry  posted  on  a 
platform  in  rear  of  the  barracks.  One  night 
a  sentry  was  pelted  on  his  post  with  lemon 
peel  and  other  missiles  from  the  windows :  the 
usual  steps  taken  to  repress  irregularities  were 
without  effect.  After  repeated  warnings  that  he 
would  fire  unless  the  offenders  desisted,  and 
being  dared  to  do  so,  the  sentry  at  length  did 
fire,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  ball  passed 
through  the  jaw  of  one  man  and  the  leg  of 
'another,  a  result  affording  pretty  good  evi- 
dence of  the  close  packing  of  the  inmates,  if 
of  nothing  else.  Unfortunately,  it  proved 
that  neither  of  die  wounded  men  were  the 
offending  parties,  but  a  salutary  effect  was 
equally  produced,  and  the  matter  rested  here. 
Nor  let  me  not  be  accused  of  levity  in  thus 
alluding  to  so  untoward  an  occurrence.  The 
position  of  the  military  on  Norfolk  Island  was 
at  that  time  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  ;  owing 
to  incapacity  and  defective  judgment  in  the 
Civil  Administration,  a  state  of  affiirs  had 
grown  up  which  threatened  the  subversion  of 
all  subordination  amongst  the  convict  popula- 
tion, and  which  soon  after  led  to  a  crisis, 
eventful  of  horrors  at  the  time,  but  a  har- 
binger of  change,  and  of  a  more  tranquil  fu- 
ture. 

The  prisoners  on  Norfolk  Island  are  formed 
in  four  divisions,  whereof  two  are  at  the  Set- 
tlement, and  one  each  at  the  remaining  sta- 
tions, Longridge  and  Cascade.  The  disci- 
pline and  arrangement  of  these  are  vested 
(under  the  chief  civil  authority)  in  Superin- 
tendents, Assistant  Superintendents,  Over- 
seers, and  Sub-Overseers.  There  is,  in  addi- 
tion, a  strong  body  of  Island  police.  Of  the 
four  Superintendents,  two  were  retired  officers 
of  the  line,  and  the  other  two.  Lieutenants  on 


half-pay  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  the  Aaustants 
were  many  of  them  retired  non-commissioned 
officers;  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  the 
classes  from  whence  these  appointments  are 
filled.  All  that  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
Lb,  that  they  are  anything  but  sinecures,  and 
that  where  the  duties  are  conscientiously  pei^ 
formed,  the  salary  is  merely  remunerative. 
The  free  police  constitute  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  entire  number ;  the  majority  of  the 
force  is  selected  from  the  most  active  and 
trustworthy  of  the  convict  body :  most  of  the 
Sub-Overseers  are  drawn  from  the  same  source, 
and*  many  of  the  Overseers,  although  perhaps 
free,  or  ticket-of-leave  men,  have  recently 
emerged  from  the  convict  cbss.  This  we  sub- 
mit to  be  an  error  in  practice,  for  we  hayo  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  tnese  men,  whaterer  th^ 
merits,  and  these  are  often  doubtful,  are  at  the 
best  inconvenient  instruments  to  work  with, 
owing  to  the  feelings  of  jealotuy  and  aversum 
with  which  they  are  almost  univeraally  yiewed 
by  those  over  whom  they  are  placed  in  author- 
ity. 

Such  appointments  are  the  mischieTOus  re- 
sults of  a  mistaken  economy. 

In  Van  Dieman*s  Land  prisoners  are  fre- 

3uently  worked  under  a  military  guard.  Sol- 
iers  so  employed  receive  payment  (one  shil- 
ling per  diem)  for  this  arduous  and  responsi- 
ble auty,  which  involves,  likewise,  the  de- 
struction of  additional  clothing.  At  Norfolk 
Island,  the  receptacle  of  the  most  desperate 
ruffians,  the  gangs  are  rarely  placed  under  im- 
mediate military  supervision ;  here  again  the 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  prevails. 
Overseers  are  beaten  and  stabbed  for  want  of 
protection  ;  there  is  a  lavish  expenditure  of  hn- 
man  life,  but  a  most  penurious  oulay  of  diurnal 
shillings.  Facta  are  said  to  be  stubborn  arga- 
meuts,  and  of  these,  in  the  shape  of  assaults 
upon  Overseers,  there  was  no  lack  during  oar 
short  experience.  Within  a  few  months  we 
saw  seventeen  individuals  brought  to  the  gal- 
lows for  offences  of  this  nature. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  second  or  third  Sun- 
day after  our  arrival,  that  a  messenger  entered 
the  barrack-room  in  which  divine  service  was 
performed  to  the  military ;  a  note  was  handed 
to  the  clergyman,  who  did  not  immediately 
open  it,  as  there  was  an  evident  stir  outside  ; 
some  impatience  and  excitement  were  mani^ 
fested.  The  note  was  now  opened  and  read  ; 
it  was  a  requisition  from  the  civil  commandant 
for  the  aid  of  the  mOitary.  The  congrega- 
tion were  dismissed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
subaltern's  party  was  under  arms,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  prisoners'  barracks.  On  the 
evening  before,  a  constable  had  been  stabbed 
and  beaten  by  five  men.     An  attempt  to  ap- 
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prehend  the  offenders  and  remove  them  to 
jail  was    reinsted,   and  a  determination    to 
screen  them  was  shown  hy  the  rest  of  their 
comrades.     The    bayonets    of  the    military 
restored  order,   and  enforced  obedience;   it 
woald  appear,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance was   only  repressed  by  the  actual 
presence  of  the  troops,  for  combined  acts  of 
insubordination  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
keeping  us  constantly  on  the  qui  vive.     But 
a  short  tinio  elapsed  after  the  incident  before 
mentioned,  when  some  Overseers  were  a^in 
assaulted ;  the  chief  constable  going  to  their 
rescue,  was  thrown  down  and  jumped  upon  ; 
he  escaped  on  this  occasion  with  four  broken 
ribs,  and  recovered,  only  to  perish  miserably, 
a  few  months  after,  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
miscreants.     Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  insecurity  of  human  life  here,  apd  to  af- 
ford ^unds  for  assuming  that  a  small  sura 
disbursed  to  the  military  for  extra  duty,  as  in 
other  penal  settlements,  would  have  been  well 
bestowed.     But  at  Norfolk  Island,  where  the 
services  of  the  military  are  most  valuable, 
and  their  duties  most  arduous,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  least  regard  is  paid  to  their 
comfbrt  and  welfare.     Every  article  of  island 
produce  sold  by  the  Government,  bears  a  com- 
paratively high  price ;  even  extra  fresh  meat 
and  flour  are  dearer  than  in  Van  Dieman*s 
Land ;  vegetables  are  not  procurable  by  the  sol- 
diers, except  such  as  they  may  cultivate  them- 
selves, and  their  militair  duties  will  not  ad- 
mit of  their  doing  this  without  inconvenience. 
Milk  and  butter  used  formerly  to  be  supplied 
gratuitou^,   but  this  boon  has  been  with- 
drawn.    The  number  of  convict  servants  air- 
lowed  to  officers  for  outdoor  work  has  been 
reduced  to  one,  and  having  already  alluded  to 
the  scanty  barrack  accommodation,  the  want 
of  a  school,  libraty,  or  even  a  suitable  place 
for  divine  worship,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  military  here  are  placed  on  the  most  disad- 
vantageous fboting.     Assuredly  one  of   the 
greatest  sourees  of  discomfort  to  the  free  resi- 
dents on  Norfolk  Island,  is  the  uncertaintv 
and  irregularity  of  the  communication  with 
Van  Dieman*s  Land.     We  have  understood 
from  the  older  residents  that  whilst  the  island 
was  a  dependency  of  Sydney,  the  Govern- 
ment vessel  might  be  calculated  oi^with  toler- 
able certaintv.     At  any  rate,  there  was  a  reg^ 
ularity  in  the  despatch,  and  the  only  delay 
originated  in  the  cnanocs  of  wind  and  weath- 
er; but  during  our  residence  we  have  known 
a  period  of  six  months  to  elapse  with  only 
two    arrivals    from  Hobart   Town.     Setting 
aside  the  privation  of  all  correspondence,  an 
evil  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  in   the 
present  day,  we  incurred  the  more  serious  in- 


convenience of  impending  famine,  running 
short  of  all  such  supplies  and  provisions  as 
the  island  cannot  famish,  and  in  this  is  in- 
cluded everything  beyond  the  bare  ration. 

The  garrison  was  more  than  once  without 
sugar,  not  even  a  particle  for  the  sick  in  hos- 
pital. At  one  time  the  spirits  ran  short,  the 
men  were  put  on  half  allowance,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  day  that  the  hfit  gallon  was  issued, 
that  a  vessel  arrived  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Again,  on  another  occasion,  all  the  wheat  and 
flour  in  store  proved  to  be  damaged  and  musty, 
so  that  for  some  weeks  we  were  existing  on 
food  of  a  most  unpalatable  and  unwholesome 
nature. 

This  was  not  a  state  of  things  tending  to 
render  men  contented  in  a  position  where  all 
else  was  intolerable,  and  where  the  excitements 
of  honorable  ambition,  with  the  prospect  of 
reaping  honors  and  promotion,  were  wanting  to 
brace  the  energies  and  sustain  the  spirits. 

Policy,  if  not  justice,  might  in  such  a  case 
dictate  the  necessity  of  carefully  providmg  at 
least  for  the  physical  comfort  of  men,  nor  are 
the  above  remarks  applicable  rolcly  to  the  mat- 
ter of  eating  and  drinking.  By  neglect  in  the 
despatch  of  vesseb,  the  clothing  both  for  the 
convicts  and  the  garrison  has  been  delayed 
long  after  the  time  of  issue,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  military,  shirts  and  shoe-leather  became 
commodities  which  no  wealth  could  purehase. 

From  the  above  facts,  coupled  with  the  inev- 
itable loss  and  waste  upon  the  periodical  sup- 
plies of  stores  laid  in  fh>m  Van  Dieman  s 
Land,  the  expense  of  insurance,  &c.,  thereby 
enhancing  the  price  of  everything,  we  are  jus- 
tifled  in  urging  that  an  island  allowance  should 
have  been,  and  must  eventually  be,  granted  to 
both  men  and  officers  of  the  garrison  of  this 
island. 

I  cannot  but  smile  on  recording,  that  prior 
to  embarking  for  Norfolk  Island,  and  then  a 
stranger  in  the  colony,  a  high  authoritv  in 
Van  Diem&n*8  Land,  who  might  have  oeen 
better  informed,  after  condoling  with  me  on 
my  evil  fortune  in  being  doomed  to  such 
unenviable  service,  wound  up  with  this  morsel 
of  consolation,  that  at  any  rate  it  would  prove 
an  economical  quarter,  since  local  cireumstan- 
ces  rendered  it  impossible  to  spend  any  money. 
I  hope  that  I  have  sufficiently  exposed  this 
fallacy ;  still,  as  we  have  heard  of  a  solitary  ex- 
ception, which  might  be  quoted  in  disproof  of 
the  ar^ment  in  favor  of  the  grant  of  an  is- 
land allowance,  we  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  * 
record  it. 

There  is,  then,  a  tradition  on  Norfolk  island, 
of  some  subaltern,  who,  during  a  residence  of 
two  years,  saved  one  hundred  pounds  out  of 
his  pay!     Though  this  was  stated  to  us  in 
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sober  serioasness,  we  tremble  whilst  we  record 
the  fact,  lest  some  of  the  Williamses  and  Joe 
Humes  of  the  House  should  make  it  the  ground- 
work for  a  proposition  to  reduce  by  one  half 
the  pay  of  officers  at  Norfolk  Island.     But  to 
proceed  :  this  history,  which  borders  upon  ro- 
mance, does  not  stop  here,  but  goes  on  to  re- 
cord that  this  exemplary  disciple  of  economy 
remitted  the  amount  so  saved  to  his  respected 
parent  or  "  Governor,"  to  adopt  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  day.     We  have  heard  pretty  often 
ot**  Governors"  being  bled  to  tne  tune  of 
four  or  five-hundred  per  annum,  to  pay  for  cham- 
pagne and  cigars,  breas^pins  and  bull-dogs, 
pastry-cooks  and  livery  stable  keeper^s  bills, 
out  this  event  of  making  a  remittance  to  such  a 
quarter,  we  would  humbly  submit  to  be  unique 
and  unprecedented,  and  to  argue  a  degre: 
of  self  denial,  and  an  originality  of  conception 
which  entitles  the  performer  to  a  dijttinguished 
place  in  the  annals  of  military  finance.     Per- 
naps,  after  all,  the  young  gentleman  was  a  bit 
of  a  wag,   and  intended  this  feat  as  one  of 
those  practical  jokes  for  which  the  age  is  so 
remarkable.     Whatever  his   motive,  we  can 
only  say  that  he  has  shown  himself  worthy  of 
a  niohe  in  the  museum  of  the  United  Service 
Institution.      We  should,  however,  reserve 
him  for  more  useful  purposes,  and  should  we 
ever  meet  with  him,  shall  surely  pounce  upon 
him,  and  send  him  to  the  Horse  Guards,  there 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  glass  case,  as  a  model  for 
the  officers  of  the  British  army,  a  sealed  pat- 
tern for  subalterns. 

The  apparently  defective  means  of  transport 
and  communication  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Van  Dieman*8  Land,  induce  me  to 
revert  for  a  moment  to  the  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  that  it  can  only  be  ef- 
fectually remedied  by  the  establishment  of 
steam  oommunication.  None  of  the  Australian 
governments  have  any  steam  power  at  com- 
mand, nor  is  this  deficiency  supplied  or  miti- 
gated by  private  speculation,  or  commercial 
enterprise.  In  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  col- 
onial marine  consists,  we  believe,  in  three 
small  craft,  which,  to  judge  from  results,  are 
inadequate  for  the  service  of  Norfolk  Island 
alone.  Steam  niivigation  b  truly  in  its  infancy 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  a  puny  and  sickly 
infancy  it  is.  New  South  Wales,  after  half  a 
century  of  commercial  progression,  can  still 
boast  of  only  a  few  small  steamers,  for  coast- 
ing and  river  service ;  whilst  the  existence  of 
only  one  steam-boat  of  inferior  capacity,  plying 
between  Sidney  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  is 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  want  of  capital 
and  commercial  enterprise  in  the  Australian 
Colonies.  It  rests  not,  however,  with  the 
community  at  large,  but  with  the  government, 


'0  guard  against  an  evil  which  endangers  &e 
liealth  and  safety  of  the  residents,  both  bond  and 
free,  on  a  penal  settlement,  endangered,  by  the 
precarious  and  uncertain  voyages  of  sailing 
vessels.  Nor  is  this  a  contingency  of  recent 
date,  or  without  precedent. 

A  writer  on  Van  Dieman*8  Land,  some  four 
years  ago,  in  describing  a  visit  to  Macqoaric 
Harbor,  on  the  west  coast  of  Tasmania,  form- 
erly the  colonial  penal  settlement,  speaks  stroog- 
ly  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger  arising  from 
the  defective  system  we  have  deprecated.  We 
learn  from  him,*  **  Macquarie  Harbor  is  a  post 
as  difficult  of  egress  as  of  access,  and  from  the 
self-same  cause,  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds.  When  occupied  as  a  penal  settlement, 
the  inhabitants  were  frequently  in  a  state  of  \ 
extremity,  nearly  bordering  on  starvation,  the 
vessels  of  the  colonial  marine  having  ^^peat- 
edly  been  wholly  unable  to  round  South  West 
Cape,  and  forced  to  bear  up  before  the  fury  of 
the  gule.  A  passage  of  two  months'  duration 
has  more  than  once  occurred  ;  and  there  have 
been  instances  of  whale-boats  having  crawled 
along  the  coast,  in  the  hope  of  expediting 
relief. 

This  difficulty  of  transit,  and  the  time  inev- 
itably conbumed,  rendered  inspection  by  tlie 
chief  authority  next  to  an  impos.sibility,  and 
no  doubt  tended  materially  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  place ;  but  neither  westerly  winds, 
shoals  nor  bars,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  such 
a  step,  seeing  that,  in  this  age  of  steam,  the  ran 
from  Hobart  Town  and  back  might  easily  be 
accomplished  once  a  week,  and  with  ample  time 
to  load  and  unload.  A  couple  of  powerful 
steamers  of  three  hundred  tons,  drawing  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  of  water,  placed  at  the  goT- 
ernorV  disposal,  would  render  the  most  inval- 
uable aid  in  the  furtherance  of  government 
measures,  an  aid  of  the  most  profitable  and 
beneficial  description,  saving  a  large  expendi- 
ture and  a  vast  amount  of  time,  of  necessity 
most  wastefully  consumed  by  sailing  vessels  in 
the  transport  of  convicts,  stores,  supplies,  &c. , 
&c. 

If  s^team  communication  W3ro  desirable  in 
the  case  of  Macquarie  Harbor,  it  is  doubly  ne- 
cessary for  the  isolated  settlement  of  Norfolk 
Island.  With  a  population  of  desperate  char- 
acters, guarded  by  a  scanty  military  force, 
without  the  means  of  making  known  their 
wants  under  any  emergency,  it  is  highly  inju- 
dicious to  allow  more  than  ei^ht  weeks  to  elapse 
without  communication.  That  period  should 
be  the  maximum. 

On  the  score  of  economy,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  transporting  troops  and  stores  in  the 
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Australian  Colonies  is  not  to  bo  advocated.  I 
The  onUaj  incurred  during  the  early  opei^ 
ations  in  New  Zealand -may  aim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  contingency,  beyond  the  ordinary  esti- 
mates of  expenditure ;  but  leaving  these  aside, 
we  may  instance  some  of  the  current  and  ordi- 
nary items  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice. 
For  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Norfolk  Is- 
land, and  the  conveyance  of  ihe  relieved 
detatchment  to  New  Zealand,  involving  a  ser- 
vice of  two  months,  two  small  trading  schooners, 
verj  ill-calculated  for  the  purpose,  were  char- 
tered at  XI 300  for  the  trip— for  freight  only. 
Contrast  this  with  the  contract  price  for  con- 
veying troops  from  London  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  may  be  taken  at  £9  lOt.  per  head, 
including  both  freight  and  victwuling  for  a 
four  months'  voyage.  Again,  a  merchant 
vessel  is  chartered  for  two  trips,  to  carry  con- 
victs between  Norfolk  Island  and  Tasraan's 
Peninsula  at  £800  for  each  trip,  an  engage- 
ment which  might  occupy  altogether  about 
twelve  weeks,  jfn  another  instance,  a  vessel 
is  taken  up  to  transport  troops  between  diffisrent 


stations  in  this  command,  and  eventually  to  pro- 
ceed to  India,  at  the  rate  of  £1200  per  month. 
Without  reference  to  the  rate,  the  system  of 
hiring  vessels  by  the  month  is  manifestly  ex- 
pensive and  objectionable,  as  offering  a  premi- 
um upon  dilatoriness. 

It  maybe  observed  here,  that  when  moving 
troops  across  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  between 
Hobirt  Town  and  Launceston,  the  northern 
capital,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  the  intermediate  stages  are  mere  villages 
of  such  limited  capacity  kr  billeting  soldiers, 
that  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  is  marched  on 
two  or  three  divisions  on  successive  days. 
Thus  large  bodies  are  sent  by  water,  and  ton- 
nage must  be  provided  at  rates  of  which  we 
have  already  furnished  a  sample.  It  would 
be  scrupulous  to  dilate  further  upon  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  Colonial  Marine,  or  on  the 
advantage  of  placing  suitable  steam  power  at 
the  disposal  of  the  local  government.  The 
vessels  only  are  wanted ;  fuel  can  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  Colony. — United  Ser- 
vice Magcudne. 
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Of  the  numerous  exploring  expeditions 
which  have  left  the  Britisn  shores,  from  the 
days  of  Cook  to  the  present  time,  few,  if 
any,  have  excited  so  much  interest  as  that 
now  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  icy  cur- 
tain which  clings  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  around  the  North  Pole. 

Behind  that  curtain.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  the  gallant  party  under  his  command,  dis- 
appeared on  the  26th  July,  1845;  since 
which  period  no  authentic  intelligence  of  them 
has  been  received,  nor  indeed  any  account  at 
all  beyond  the  rumors  of  boats,  filled  with 
white  people,  having  been  seen  by  Esquimaux 
in  the  summer  of  1846,  to  the  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  official  documents 
relating  to  the  Arctic  expeditions,  which  have 
recently  been  published  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  of  information  derived  from  authentic 
sources,  we  purpose  in  this  article  to  notice  in 
the  first  instance  the  expedition  under  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  secondly,  those  lately  des- 
patched to  his  relief,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
succintly  and  clearly  before  our  readers  the 
machinery,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
now  at  work  in  the  Polar  seas,  for  the  pu]> 
pose  of  exploring  and  making  discoveries. 


The  existence  of  a  North-West  Passage  has 
been  a  favorite  dream  for  centuries.  The  hope 
of  discovering  a  shorter  passage  to  India  — 
the  original  pursuit  of  Columbus  himself — 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  incitement  to  the 
attempts  to  navigate  westward  of  the  north 
of  America ;  and  we  find  sovereigns  and  mer- 
chants, time  after  time,  bestowing  their  pat- 
ronage and  money  on  attempts  to  pass  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1585,  the 
merchants  of  London  lieing,  they  say,  '*  satis- 
fved  of  the  likclyhood  of  the  discoverie  of 
the  North-west  Passage,"  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion with  this  object  in  view ;  and,  althou|rh 
the  ships  returned  unsuccessful,  other  expedi- 
tions followed  in  rapid  succession. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  stronger 
example  of  the  undaunted  courage,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  which  animates  Britiah  sea- 
men, than  is  presented  to  us  by  these  Polar 
expeditions.  Here,  indeed,  is  one  of  their 
chief  glories ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fearful 
rigors  of  winters  spent  in  the  regions  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice,  are  unaole  to  quench  that  intellec- 
tual fire  which  has  animated,  from  the  first, 
the  leaders  and  participators  in  our  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  voyages. 

In  December,   1844«  Sir  John  Barrow, 
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then  one  of  tbe  secretaries  to  the  Admiral* 
ty,  submitted  a  proposilion  to  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  the  discovety  of  the 
North-west  Passage,  in  which  he  strongly 
urged  the  equipment  of  an  expedition  which 
should  endeavor  to  pass  from  Melville  Ishnd 
to  Behring*s  Strait,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
hundred  miles,  keeping  midway  between  the 
supposed  Bank's  Land  and  the  coast  of 
America.  Sir  John  Barrow  conceived  that, 
although  Parry  saw  from  Melville  Island 
something  that  looked  like  the  looming  of  hind 
to  the  southward,  which  is  marked  on  the 
Polar  chart  as  Bank's  Land,  yet,  even  were 
it  so,  it  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  direct  track  between  Behrmg's  Strait  and 
Cape  Walker  (the  last  land  on  the  south  of 
Barrow's  strait,  which  leads  to  Melville 
Island)  ;  and  the  ground  on  which  he  anomcd 
that  in  this  track  no  land  intervenes,  b,  that  the 
whole  north  coast  of  America  has  been  traversed 
by  various  persons  by  land,  and  in  boats  by 
water ;  that  nothing  like  land  could  be  dis- 
covered from  the  hiirh  coast  between  the  me- 
ridians of  Gape  Walker  andBehring's  Strait; 
and  that  little  or  no  ice  was  observable. 
Sir  John  Barrow  adds :  — 

"  The  Utilitarians  were  at  all  times  ready 
enough  to  ask,  Qui  &mof  but  Elisabeth  and 
her  ministers,  with  their  enlightened  minds, 
sought  for  *  knowledge,'  the  result  of  which 
they  needed  not  to  be  told  was  '  power.'  Ob- 
serve what  followed;  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  Arctic  voyagers  was  not  thrown  away. 
Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  by  his  gnint  of  the 
Inland  of  mwfoundland,  made  his  voyage 
thither,  in  which  he  nobly  perished,  but  his 
knowledge  did  not  perish  with  him ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  valua- 
ble cod-fishery,  which  still  exists.  Davis,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  strait  that  bears  his  name, 
opened  the  way  to  the  whale-fishery,  still  ca]> 
ncd  on  ;  and  Frobbher  pointed  out  the  strait 
which  conducted  Hudson  to  the  bay  that  bears 
his  name,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  company  of  merchants  under 
the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whose  concerns  are  of  that  extensive  nature 
as  to  be  carried  on  across  the  whole  continent 
of  America,  and  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea. 

"Lastly,  the  discoveiy  of  Baffin,  which 
pointed  out,  among  others,  the  great  opening 
of  Lancaster  Sound  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
that  bay  which  bears  his  name,  has  in  our 
time  been  found  to  lead  into  the  Polar  Sea, 
through  which  the  North-west  Passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  one  day  be  ac- 
complished, and  for  the  execution  of  which  we 


are  now  contending ;  and  which,  if  l«ft  to  be 
performed  by  some  other  power,  England,  by 
ner  neglect  of  it,  after  having  opened  the  east 
and  west  doors,  would  be  lanebcd  at  by  all 
the  world  for  having  heatated  to  pass  the 
thresholds. 

"  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are 
in  the  Pacific,  at  thb  moment,  two  fleets  of 
the  only  two  naval  powers  likely  to  under- 
take the  enterprise  in  question;  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  some  of  their  ships  Till 
make  trial  of  this  nearest  passage  home  iriien 
they  leave  the  Pacific  station. 

*'  If  expense  be  the  only  objection,  it  nuj 
be  met  by  observing  that  one  season  odIj| 
would   suffice  for  its  decision,  and  the  cost 
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not  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  late 
Antarctic  expedition  under  Sir  James  Ross,  ^ 
while  one  of  the  obieets  would  he  preciselj 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other,  namely,  obser- 
vations on  terrestrial  msgnetisro, — considered 
of  such  importance,  that  magnetic  obsemto- 
ries  have  been  established,  through  the  mhr 
ence  of  England,  in  almost  every  other  part 
of  the  globe.*' 

Sir  John  Barrow  further  stated,  that  tbc 
ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  which  had  recently 
returned  from  the  Antarctic  expedition  under 
Sir  James  Ross,  were  in  such  good  order  as 
to  be  ready  to  be  made  available  for  immedi- 
ate employment  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  that 
there  was  no  want  of  officers  well  used  to 
the  ice,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  em- 
bark on  an  expedition  for  complctiDg  tbe 
North-west  Passage. 

It  was  understood  that  Sir  John  BanoVs 
proposition  had  been  approved  by  Lord  Had- 
dington, then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  other  lords  commissioners;  and  tbe 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society  gave  their  support  to  the 
proposed  expedition,  not  only  as  ukelj  to  in- 
crease geographical  knowledge,  but  as  a  belo 
to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  which  they  have  for  many  years 
been  most  zealous  in  advancing. 

Accordingly,  Government  resolved  on  mak- 
ing one  more  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
a  Sorth-west  Passage ;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1845  it  became  known  that  the  intrepid, 
and  we  may  add,  veteran  Sir  John  Franklin, 
who  had  but  recently  returned  from  an  ardu- 
ous and  anxious  service  at  the  Antinodes,  as 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  nad  been 
nominated  by  the  Admiralty  to  command  an 
expedition  for  the  aliove  object.  Little  time 
elapsed  before  the  ships  were  ready  fur  sailing. 
They  were  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror,  com- 
manded, officered,  and  manned  as  follows:-— 
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The  Er^nu. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  Oaptain. 

James  Fitzjames,  Commander. 

Oraham  Gore,  ^ 

Henry  T.  D.  Le  Vesconte,  >•  Lieuts. 

James  William  Fairholme, ) 

Charles  F.  Des  Vaux,   ^ 

Robert  O.  Sargent,        >  JUidee. 

E.  Conch,  ) 

H.  F.  Collins,  Second  Mauler. 

Stephen  S.  Stanley,  Surgeon. 

H.  D.  Goodsir,  AnistofU  Surgeon, 

Jaraes  Read,  lee  Matter. 

12  Warrant  and  Petty-officers. 

5S  Seamen  and  Marines. 


70  Total 


The  Terror. 


Francis  Rawdon  M.  Crosier,  Captain. 


Lievtenanti. 


Frederick  Hornby, )  tu-  . 
Kobert  Thomas.  '  }  ^'^- 
Thomas  Blanky,  Re  Matter, 
Ot.  A.  Maclean,  Second  Matter. 
J.  S.  Peddie,  Surgeon. 
Alexander  M'Donfldd,  Astitt.  Surgeon. 
J.  H.  Helpman,  Clerk  in  Charge. 
11  Warrant  and  Petty-offioen. 
57  Seamen  and  Marines. 

68  Total 

The  fitting  up  of  the  above  yessels  differed 
io  one  respect  from  that  of  all  ships  previously 
sent  out  on  Arctic  expeditions.  This  consisted 
in  their  being  furnished  with  a  small  steam- 
engine  and  archimedian  screw.  Bat  in  the 
experimental  trip  made  by  the  Erebus,  to  test 
the  power  of  the  screw,  the  utmost  speed  which 
could  be  attained  scarcely  amounted  to  three 
knots  an  hour,  although  every  means,  as  we 
ourselves  can  attest,  were  taken  to  increase  this 
rate.  The  ships  were  supplied  with  fuel  for 
twelve  days — a  quantity  manifestly  insufficient 
for  their  probable  wants,  but  still  as  much  as 
they  cottla  affurd  to  stow  away,  having  to  cany 
provisions  for  three  vears.  When  the  very 
Bmall  speed  producible  by  the  steam-power  is 
considered,  coupled  with  the  great  incon- 
venience likely  to  result  from  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  ship  being  occupied  by  the  boiler 
and  machinery,  not  to  mention  the  great  prob- 
ability of  the  screw  being  nipped  by  the  ice, 
we  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  near  that  this  part 
of  the  equipment  has  turned  out  a  failure,  and 
that  the  steam  machinery  has  been  thrown 
overboard,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Vic- 


tory, commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross,  in  his 
expedition  undertaken  in  1818. 

it  is  scarcely  necesj^ry  to  state,  that  the 
ships  were  provided  with  the  most  improved 
ma^etical  and  meteorological  instruments, 
and  with  everything  which  the  experience  of 
repeated  Arctic  expeditions  could  sug^st. 

On  the  26th  May,  1845,  the  expedition  de- 
parted. 

We  shall  now  give  a  rtsume  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  official  instructions. 

They  set  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ex- 
pediencv  of  making  another  attempt  for  the  ao- 
complisnment  of  a  North-west  Passage,  and 
then  direct  Sir  John  Franklin  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  possible  despatch  to  Daris'  Strait, 
taking  the  transport  as  for  up  that  Strait  as  he 
can,  without  allowing  her  to  oe  beset  by  ice,  or 
exposed  to  any  violent  contact  with  it.  The 
transport  id  then  to  be  cleared  of  the  provisions 
and  stores  with  which  she  is  charged  for  the 
use  of  the  expedition,  and  to  be  sent  back  to 
England.  Sir  John  Franklin  is  next  ordered 
to  proceed  into  Baffin's  Bay,  and  to  enter  Lan- 
caster Sound  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Lancaster  Sound,  and  its  continuation  through 
Barrow's  Strait,  having  been  four  times  navi- 
gated without  any  impediment  by  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  and  since  frequently  by  whaling  ships, 
will  probably  be  found  without  any  impedi- 
ment from  icp  or  island ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Parry  having  also  proceeded  from  the  latter 
in  a  straight  course  to  Melville  Isknd,  and  re- 
turned without  experiencing  any,  or  very  little, 
difficulty,  it  is  hoped  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  passage,  aix>ut  nine  hundred  mnes,  to 
Behring's  Strait,  may  also  be  found  equally 
free  from  obstruction ;  and  in  proceeding  to  the 
westward,  therefore,  you  will  not  stop  to  ex- 
amine any  openings  either  to  the  northward  or 
southward  in  that  Strait,  but  continue  to  push 
to  the  westward  without  loss  of  time,  in  the 
latitude  of  about  74*'l-4,  till  you  have  reached 
the  longitude  of  that  portion  of  land  on  which 
Gape  Walker  is-  situated,  or  about  98^  west. 
From  that  point  we  desire  that  every  •effort  be 
used  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  in  a  course  as  direct  towards 
Behring's  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  ice,  or  the  existence  of  land,  at  present  un- 
known, may  admit 

We  direct  you  to  this  particular  part  of  the 
Polar  Sea  as  affording  the  best  proppect  of  ac- 
complishing the  passage  to  the  Pacific,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unusual  magnitude  and  ap- 
parently fixed  state  of  the  barrier  of  ice  observed 
Dv  the  Heclaand  Griper,  in  the  year  1820,  off 
Cfape  Dundas,  the  Boutb-western  extremity  of 
Melville  Island ;  and  we,  therefore,  consider  that 
loss  of  time  would  be  incurred  in  renewing  the 
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attempt  in  that  direction :  bat  should  your 
progress  in  the  direction  before  ordered  be  ar- 
rested bj  ice  of  a  permanent  appearance,  and 
that,  when  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  be- 
tween Devon  and  Comwallis  Islands,  jou  had 
observed  that  it  was  open  and  clear  of  ice ;  we 
desire  that  jou  will  duly  consider,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  already  consumed,  as  well  as 
to  the  symptoms  of  a  late  or  early  close  of  the 
season,  whether  that  channel  might  not  offer  a 
more  practicable  outlet  from  the  Archipelago, 
and  a  more  ready  access  to  the  open  sea,  where 
there  would  be  neither  islands  nor  banks  to 
arrest  and  fix  the  floating  masses  of  ice.  And 
if  you  should  have  advanced  too  far  to  the 
south-westward  to  render  it  expedient  to  adopt 
this  new  course  before  the  end  of  the  present 
season,  and  if,  therefore,  you  should  have  de- 
termined to  winter  in  that  neighborhood,  it  will 
be  a  matter  for  your  mature  dclilteration  wheth- 
er in  the  ensuing  season  you  would  proceed  by 
the  above-mentioned  Strait,  or  whether  you 
would  persevere  to  the  south-westward,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  directions. 

In  case  of  Sir  John  Franklin  being  so  for- 
tunate as  to  make  the  passage,  he  is  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  refit  the 
ships  and  refresh  the  crews; and,  should  op- 
portunity ofier,  an  officer  is  to  be  sent  with  des- 
patches to  England  by  Panama :  but  in  the 
event  of  no  such  opportunity  offering  during 
his  stay  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  is,  on 
quitting  them,  to  proceed  with  the  two  ships  to 
Panama,  there  to  land  an  officer  with  despatch- 
es for  England ;  after  which,  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  in  returning  to  England  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn. 

Considerable  discretionary  power  »,  how- 
ever, given,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  instructions  : — 

''In  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  much 
must  always  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding-officer ;  and  as  the  objects  of  this 
expedition  have  been  fully  explained  to  you, 
and  you  have  already  had  much  experience  on 
service  of  this  nature,  we  are  convinced  we 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  it  to  your  judg- 
ment, in  the  event  of  your  not  making  a  postage 
this  seaspn,  either  to  winter  on  the  coast,  with 
the  view  of  following  up  next  season  any  hopes 
or  expectations  which  your  observations  this 
year  may  lead  you  to  entertain,  or  to  return 
to  England  to  report  to  us  the  result  of  such 
obser^'ation8,  always  recollecting  our  anxiety 
for  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  yourself, 
your  officers,  and  men ;  and  you  will  duly 
weigh  how  far  the  advantage  of  starting  next 
season  from  an  advanced  position  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  what  may  be  suffered  dur- 


ing the  winter,  and  by  the  want  of  socb  re- 
freshment and  refitting  as  would  be  afiorded 
by  your  return  to  England.  " 

Although  effecting  a  passage  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  <; 
main  object  of  the  expedition,  yet,  aseeitsiniiig  | 
the  true  geographical  position  of  capes,  coatstj,  ' 
&c.,  the  set  of  the  currents  in  the  Arutic  sets, 
and  the  collection  of  specimens  in  the  aDimal,  i 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  specified 
as  objects  of  high  interest  and  importance. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  set  of 
the  currents,  as  well  as  of  affi>rding  more  fre- 1 
quent  chances  of  hearing  of  the  progress  of  the  ! 
expedition,  Sir  John  Franklin  b  directed  after, 
pa8^ing  the  latitude  of  65**  north,  to— once. 
every  day,  when  in  an  ascertained  cunent—  \\ 
throw  overboard  a  bottle  or  copper  cjlioder, '' 
closely  sealed,  containing  a  paper  stating  the  i 
date  and  position  at  which  it  is  launched ;  and  i 
for  this  purpose  each  ship  was  supplied  with 
papers,  on  which  was  printed  in  several  lan- 
guages a  request  that,  whoever  should  find  it, 
would  take  measures  for  transmitting  it  to  tk 
Admiralty. 

In  the  case  of  an  irreparable  accident  bap- 
pcning  to  either  of  the  two  ships,  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  disabled  ship  are  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  other ;  and  with  her,  anglj, 
Sir  John  Franklin  is  authorized  to  proceed  in 
prosecution  of  the  voyage.  In  case  of  any 
fatal  accident  happening  to  the  latter,  the  oom- 
mand  is  given  to  Captain  Crczier,  who  is  to  act 
upon  the  instructions  to  the  best  of  his  abtlitj. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  great 
latitude  is  given  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  both  as 
to  the  means  he  may  employ  to  acconiplbb  the 
great  object  of  the  expedition,  and  the  time 
which  he  may  devote  to  the  task.    It  is  well 
known  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject  immediately  j 
before  he  sailed,  that  he  did  not  calculate  that  j 
the  passage  could  be  affected  in  one  season. ! 
Writing  to  Col.  Sabine  from  Whalefisb  Is-  i 
lands,  under  the  date  of  July  9,  1845,  he 
says:  — 

*'  I  hope  my  dear  wife  and  daughter  will  not 
be  over  anxious  if  we  should  not  return  by  the 
time  they  have  fixed  upon  ;  and  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  your  advice 
and  experience  when  that  arrives,  for  you  know 
well,  that  even  after  the  second  winter,  without 
success  in  our  object,  we  should  wish  to  try 
some  other  channel  if  the  state  of  our  provi- 
sions and  the  health  of  Uie  crews  justify  it" 

As  we  have  stated,  the  last  accounts  received 
of  the  expedition  bore  the  *date  of  July  26, , 
]  845,  when  Captain  Dannett,  of  the  P^nce 


of  Wales  whaler,  fell  in  with  the  discovery  ships 
in  Melville  Bay,  in  74**  48'  N.  lat.  and  66*»  13' 
W.  long.  A  boat,  with  seven  officers,  boarded 
the  whaler ;  and  Captain  Dannett  was  to  have 
dined  on  board  Sir  John  Franklin's  ship  the 
following  day,  but  the  wind  favoring  him  he 
sailed  during  the  night,  ond  was,  therefore, 
unable  to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  sent  by  hira.  Captain 
Dannett  states  that  the  officers  whom  he  f>aw, 
but  of  whose  names  (with  the  exception  of  Cap- 
tain Fitzjaines)  he  is  ignorant,  were  all  well 
and  in  high  spiiits.  He  represents  the  ice  as 
being  at  tlie  time  very  heavy,  but  loose ;  the 
officers,  he  adds,  expressed  good  hopes  of  soon 
completing  the  expedition. 

Nu  intelligence  whatever  was  gleaned  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  during  the  summer  of  1846. 
That  summer  is  reported  by  the  whale-ships  to 
have  been  unusually  severe.  The  thermome- 
ter was  above  freezing-point  only  twenty  days, 
and  the  north  ice  remained  unbroken.  None 
of  the  whalers  appear  to  have  approached  Lan- 
caster S<mnd  during  this  seuKon. 

The  summer  of  1847  was  etiually  barren  of 
information,  although,  as  will  be  Keen  by  the 
annexed  letter  from  the  captain  of  a  whaler, 
a  nmch  higher  latitude  was  reached  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year :  — 

'*  Aberdeen,  11  tk  November,  1847. 

"  Sir,  —  in  answer  to  your  questions  I  re- 
spectfully l>cg  to  state,  the  Saint  Andrew 
crossed  Baffin's  Bay  from  Cape  York  in  lat. 
TG®,  long.  07**,  to  Pond's  Bay,  our  usual 
fishing  ground,  in  lat.  72®  45',  long.  70**,  July 
23d.  The  whales  having  disappeared,  I  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  Lancaster  Sound,  both 
with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  whales  and  in 
nearch  of  her  majesty's  ships.  I  contended 
for  a  week  against  an  advei^te  wind  and  a 
8tron<;  swell  down  the  Sound  :  we  attained  no 
higher  longitude  than  78**,  August  5th  ;  no 
apfH'sii'ance  of  ice  in  the  Sound,  and  none  but 
detached  streams  within  100  miles  of  it  to  the 
cn8t.  In  ccm.'-'equence  of  a  very  mild  winter, 
there  will  be  very  little  ice  left  in  Davis'  Strait 
this  season  ;  the  last  two  winters  were  the  roild- 
Ciit  the  Danes  have  experienced  for  a  great 
nuniW  of  years  at  their  settlement  of  Oper- 
tia\iek,  in  lat.  72«  45'  N.,  long.  50**.  The 
Saint  Andrew  re-crossed  the  Strait  in  lat.  72° 
15',  in  August;  not  more  than  40  miles  of  ice, 
ond  very  li^ht.  In  lat.  70**  N.  fell  in  with 
very  heavy  ice,  which  continued  so  to  lat.  64** 
55' ;  that  ice  must  have  come  out  of  Barrow's 
Strait  the  previous  season. 

"  Being  a  little  acquainted  jvith  the  R<qui- 
maux  lan<niage,  I  made  every  inquiry  of  the 
various  trines  I  met  at  Pond's  Bay,  but  could 


procure  no  information  respecting  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who,  I  think,  must  have  attained  a 
very  high  lon^tude.  The  Saint  Andrew  left 
Cumberland  Strait,  off  Baffin,  on  the  15th  of 
Octol)er,  where  we  had  been  at  anchor,  for  six 
weeks.  No  other  ships  attained  a  higher  longi- 
tude this  season  in  Sound. 

Yours.  &c. 
(Signed)        Wm.  Penny." 
John  Barrow,  Esq. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  the 
above  letter  speaks  of  a  quantity  of  ice  ats  hav- 
ing come  out  of  Barrow's  Strait  duiing  the 
previous  season,  there  was  no  trace  or  any 
ve»<tige  of  the  expedition,  which  might  l)e  ex- 
pected when  we  are  told  of  a  current  setting 
from  the  west,  and  remember  that  Sir  John 
Franklin's  instructions  were  to  throw  a  bottle 
or  copper  cylinder,  containing  a  paper  tdating 
hi.s  p)sition,  overboard  dally  after  pisf<ing  the 
latitude  of  05°  north.  A  striking  mstance  of 
the  direction  of  the  current  to  the  south  and 
east  from  Barrow's  Strait  has  been  recimtly  af- 
forded us  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  whaler  hav- 
ing picked  up,  on  the  2d  of  October  la^t,  in 
latitude  08«  10'  N.  and  longitude  64«  30'  W., 
a  cask  containing  a  paper,  which  was  thrown 
from  the  Investigator  on  the  28th  of  Angu.vt, 
1848,  in  latitude  73«  50'  N.,  and  longitude 
78"  C  W.  This  cask  was,  therefore,  diifted 
U"  40'  southward,  and  14''  oG'  eastward. 

The  captain  of  the  Lady  Jane  whaler  attained 
the  latitude  of  70^  and  the  longitude  of  80^ 
He  represents  the  ice  during  the  whole  of  the 
fishing-season  in  1 847  as  beii  g  unusually  thick 
and  heavy,  and  adds,  — 

*'  In  places  where  it  has  been  generally  found 
six  feet  thick,  this  year  it  was  ten  feet ;  and 
this  the  natives  accounted  for  to  me  by  the  wind 
having  previiled  so  much  from  the  south-east 
all  tlie  winter,  wltich  preiFFed  the  ice  upon  the 
west  land.  My  .^hip  was  the  only  one  in  Sir 
Jame.s  Lancaster's  Sound  as  far  as  Navy 
Board  Inlet ;  and  in  the  middle  of  that  Sound 
there  waa  nothing  to  be  seen  to  the  westward 
but  a  few  pieces  of  small  ice.  I  was  most 
anxious  to  obtain  some  information  about  her 
majesty's  ships,  and  endeavored  to  affect  a 
landing  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound  ;  but  the 
ice  was  so  heavy  and  packed  on  the  coast  that 
travelling  was  quite  impossible." 

So  closed  the  year  1847,  and  the  puldic 
began  to  feel  like  the  king  and  princes  who 
watched  the  third  disappearance  of  Schiller's 
diver ;  for  three  years  had  nearly  elapsed  with- 
out receiving  any  intelligence  of  tue  expedi- 
tion. 

It  should  bo  observed,  too,  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  with  their  usual  ener;<y. 


instructed  their  officers  to  give  intimation  to 
the  natives  to  b^  on  the  look-out  for  the  expe- 
dition, which  would,  in  all  probability,  endeav- 
or to  approach  the  shore  near  the  Mackenzie  or 
Coppermine  River,  with  the  view  of  landing 
despatches ;  and  to  convey  to  the  nearest  es- 
tablishment any  papers  or  letters  that  might 
be  intrusted  to  tneir  charge,  for  which  they 
would  be  liberally  rewarded.  Further  direc- 
tions were  given  to  take  every  possible  measure 
for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  party 
in  the  event  of  their  landing. 

The  offer  held  out  by  tbe  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  of  a  reward  to  the  natives,  may,  in 
some  degree,  account  for  the  rumor  which  was 
so  recently  circulated  of  their  having  seen  two 
boats  filled  with  white  people  to  the  east  of  the 
Mackenzie,  in  the  fall  of  1846.  This  appears 
to  be  Sir  John  Richardson *s  opinion,  for  he 
says  in  his  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  —  "I  place 
no  confidence  in  the  rumors,  but  merely  con- 
sider that  they  have  originated  in  the  queries 
of  the  traders,  and  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  questioner,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  obtain  something  there- 
by." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1847 — indeed, 
in  the  early  part  of  it — several  conferences 
were  held  by  tne  most  experienced  Arctic  voy- 
asers  respecting  the  best  mode  of  succoring 
Sir  John  Franklin.  As  early  as  September 
1S46,  Sir  John  Ross,  to  his  credit  oe  it  re- 
corded, addressed  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty, 
volunteering  to  head  an  expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  in  1847.  To  this  the  Ad- 
miralty replied  by  stating,  that  whilst  they  ap- 
preciated the  gallant  and  humane  intentions  of 
the  writ«r,  it  was  not  intended  immediately  to 
despatch  any  relief  expedition.  The  Admi- 
ralty, however,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the 
best  practical  opinions  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  ootaining  tidings  of,  or  render- 
ing assistance  to,  the  missing  ships.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  state,  that  it  was  the  firm  de- 
termination of  Sir  John  Franklin  not  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise  until  he  had  exhausted  all 
the  channels  leading  to,  or  supposed  to  lead  to, 
the  sea  west  of  Melville  Islana.  We  have  often 
heard  him  thus  express  himself;  and  Sir  John 
Richardson,  who  may  be  regarded  as  ond  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  warmest  friends,  confirms 
this.     He  says :  — 

'*  I  had  many  conversation  swith  Franklin  up 
to  the  eve  of  his  de^rture,  respecting  his  fu- 
ture proceedings.  His  plans  were,  to  shape 
his  course,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cape  Walker,  and  to  push  to  the 
westward  in  that  parallel ;  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  accomplished,  to  make  his  way  southwards, 


to  the  channel  discovered  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  continent,  and  so  on,  to  Behring's  Stndt ; 
fiiilinff  success  in  that  quarter,  he  meant  to  re- 
trace his  course  to  Wellington  Sound,  and  at- 
tempt a  passage  nDrthwarda  of  Parry's  Islands ; 
and,  if  niiled  there  also,  to  descend  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  seek  the  passage  along  the  coa^  dia- 
oovercd  by  Messrs.  Pease  and  Simpson." 

* 

Colonel  Sabine,  who,thoug1i  a  landsman, 
has  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  fascinating 
subjeet  of  a  North-west  Passage,  and  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  great  consideration,  has 
long  conceived  that  the  most  probable  passage 
lies  through  Wellington  Channel.  He  sajs : — 
"  The  east  and  west  udes  of  Wellington  Chan- 
nel should  be  especially  searched  for  notices, 
which  may  not  improbably  have  been  deposited 
there ;  and  one  of  the  ports  in  the  vicinitj 
might  be  made  one  of  the  temporary  stations 
for  the  depot  ship." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  tract  of  Are- 
tic  sea  must  be  swept,  and  many  hundreds 
of  miles  of  coast  examined,  l)efore  the  search 
for  Sir  John  Franklin  should  be  abandoned  as 
hopeless. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
measures  whksh  have  been  taken  to  find  the 
ice-locked  Erebus  and  Terror. 

It  was  determined  that  three  expeditions 
should  be  equipped :  one,  consisting  of  two 
Bhips,  to  follow  in  the  track  of  tho  Erebus  and 
Terror  as  far  as  Lancaster  Soun^,  and  then  to 
commence  searching ;  one,  alho  consisting  of 
two  ships,  to  be  sent  to  Behring*s  Strait ;  and 
the  thini,  consisting  of  a  boat-party,  to  descend 
tho  Mackenzie  and  search  the  Aineric  n  coast, 
eastward  of  that  river,  leaving  the  coast  to  the 
west  to  be  explored  by  boats  belonging  to  the 
shim  despatcned  from  BehringV  Strait. 

The  command  of  the  fin>t  expedition  was 
given  to  Sir  James  Boss,  who  volunteered  bis 
services ;  thai  of  the  second  to  Commaoder 
Moore ;  and  the  third  to  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, who,  although  but  recently  married,  hold- 
ing  a  lucrative  Government  appointment,  and 
no  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of  youth,  liad,  in 
the  nr)blest  manner,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
fearful  privations  which  attach  to  an  Arctic 
land  and  sea  expedition,  and  with  which  for- 
mer expeditions  of  a  similar  nature  have  made 
him  familiar,  volunteered  his  sernces. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  off.cial  instme- 
tions  to  these  offioera,  we  hope  to  be  enabled 
to  give  our  readera  a  correct  idea  of  the  plans 
which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  expedition  under  Sir  James 
Boss.  This  consists  of  two  ships,  the  Kiter- 
prise  and  Investigator,  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
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respectively,     Thej  were  built  expressly  for 
this  expedition,  and  are  in  every  way  calcu- 
lated for  Arctic  navigation.    Each  ship,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  James  Ross,  is  provided  with 
a  launch  fitted  with  a  steam-eneine  and  screw, 
of   sufficient  power  to  propel  them  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  knots  an  hour.    The  ships 
carry  ninety  tons  of  coal,  and  provisions  for 
three  years.     Sir  James  Boss  is  directed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Lancaster  Sound.     In  passing  through  that 
inlet  to  the  westward,  he  is  to  carefully  search 
both  its  shores,  as  well  as  those  of  Barrow's 
Strait,  for  any  notices  that  may  h^ve  been  de- 
po:$ited  there,  and  for  any  casual  indications 
of  their  having  been  visited  by  either  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  s  ships.     Should  the  season  be 
sufiicieotly  open,  a  similar  examination  is  to  be 
made  at  one  of  the  shores  of  Wellington  Chan- 
nel. The  several  intervals  of  coast  tnat  appear 
in  our  charts  to  lie  between  Capes  Clarence 
and  Walkef  are  next  to  be  carefully  explored ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  steam-launches  and  shins' 
boats,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  all  this 
will  be  completed  during  the  present  season 
I  (1848).     It  is  recommended  that  the  Investi- 
gator should  be  secured  for  the  winter  in  a  fit 
and  safe  port  near  Cape  Rennell,  from  which 
position  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  may  be 
explored  on  foot ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
detached  parties  may  be  sent  across  the  ice  to 
look  thoroughly  into  the  creeks  along  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Boothia,  as  far  as  Cape  Nicolai, 
while  another  party  Ls  to  proceed  to  the  south- 
ifurd,  and  aaceriain  whether  the  blank  space 
shown  there  in  our  charts  coasists  of  an  open 
sea,  through  which  Sir  John  Franklin  may 
have  passed,  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  continu- 
ous chain  of  blands,  among  which  he  may  still 
be  blocked  up.      As  soon  as  the  returning 
summer  shall  have  opened  a  passage  between 
the  land  and  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  the  In- 
vestigator is  to  detatch  her  steam-launch  to 
Lancastar^ound,  in  order  to  meet  the  whale 
ships  which  usually  vixit  the  western  side  of 
Baffin's  Bay  about  that  time,  and  by  which 
further  instructions  and  communications  will 
be  Bent  out. 

The  enterprise  is  directed  to  press  forward 
to  the  westward,  and  endeavor  to  reach  Winter 
Harbor  in  Melville  Island,  or  Banks'  Land. 
From  this  western  station  active  parties  are  to 
be  despatched,  to  make  short  and  useful  excui^ 
sions  before  the  season  closes,  and  still  more 
effective  ones  in  the  ensuing  spring.  One 
party  is^then  to  pursue  the  coast  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  seem  likely  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  John  Franklin ;  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  general  shape  of  the  western  face  of 
Saaka'  Land.     It  is  then  to  proceed  direct  to 


Cape  Bathurst,  or  Cape  Parry,  on  the  majn 
land ;  at  each  of  which  places  Sir  John  Bichard- 
son  is  directed  to  have  provisions  for  its  use ;  that 
party  will  then  advance  to  Fort  Good  Hope, 
where  they  will  find  directions  for  continuing 
their  progress  up  the  Mackenzie  River,  so  as  to 
return  to  England  by  the  usual  route  of  trad- 
ers. 

Another  party  is  to  explore  the  eastern 
coast  of  Banks'  Land,  and  from  thence  make 
at  once  for  Cape  Krusenstcrn,  where,  or  at 
Cape  Heame,  a  cachd  of  pemmican  will  be 
placed  for  Sir  John  Richardson.  The  party 
are  to  communicate  with  the  latter,  and,  placing 
themselves  under  his  orders,  are  to  assist  him 
in  examining  the  shores  of  Victoria  and  Wol- 
laston's  Islands,  and  finally  return  with  him  to 
England  by  whatever  route  be  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

The  Admiralty  desire  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions to  be  regarded  as  the  genenu  outline 
only  of  their  desires,  leaving  Sir  James  Ross 
free  to  institute  any  other  plans  which  local 
cireumstances  may  render  necessaiy  or  desira- 
ble ;  and  they  add, — "  If  Providence  should 
not  be  pleased  to  crown  your  efiK>rts  with  suc- 
cess, we  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  when, 
and  from  whence,  to  return  to  England,  as 
soon  as  you  are  convinced  that  every  means 
within  vour  reach  have  been  exhausted." 

We  have  only  to  add  with  respect  to  this  ex 
pedition,  that  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator 
sailed  on  the  12th  May,  1848,  and  reached 
Opcmavik,  in  latitude  72**  40^  N.  and  longi- 
tude 56".  W.,  on  the  13th  July.  Sir  James 
Ross,  writing  from  thence,  says : — 

''  That  the  natives  informed  him  the  winter 
had  been  unusually  severe,  and  that  they  hqd 
all  sufifi^red  greatly  from  hunger.  (He  adds :) 
The  appearances  of  the  sea  and  sky  since  we 
have  left  Whale  Islands  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  season  will  not  prove 
unfavorable  to  navigation,  although  a  strong 
blink  in  the  sky  to  the  westward  proves  that 
the  main  pack  is  not  far  distant  in  that  direo- 
tion,  so  that  wo  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
northward  to  round  the  north  end  of  it,  before 
we  can  stretch  across  to  Lancaster  Sound.  .  .  . 
Last  night  a  strong  galo  came  on  from  the 
southward,  and  has  this  morning  brought  so 
heavy  a  sea  into  the  harbor,  that  I  think  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  get  oflf  to  sea  as  soon  as  we 
can.  The  whalers'  accounts  are  not  so  favor- 
able as  I  expected;  but  they- have  given  up 
the  attempt  to  cross  to  the  west  land  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  season.  The  strong  south- 
erly gale  will  have  produced  a  veiy  beneficial 
effect  on  the  ice  to  the  northward,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  get  along  famously. 
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Liter  accounts  show  that  Sir  James  Ross 
was  in  latitude  73*^  50'  N.,  and  longitude 
78^  6-30'  VV.,  on  the  28th  of  August,  at  which 
period  all  the  officers  and  crew  were  well. 

We  pass  now  to  the  expedition  despatched 
to  Behring*s  Strait.  This  conhists  of  the  ships 
Plover  and  Herald.  The  former  is  commanded 
by  Commander  Moore,  and  is  fitted  for  Arctic 
navigation.  The  instructions  order  the  Plover 
to  pioceed  to  Panama,  where  she  will  be  met 
by  the  Herald,  commanded  by  Captain  Kel- 
lett ;  the  latter  is  then  to  take  on  board  such 
provisions  and  stores  as  will  be  required  for 
the  service  ;  and  the  two  ships  are  to  proceed 
to  Petropaulowski  and  Sitka,  for  the  purpose 
of  tirocuring  interpreters  and  a  supply  of  meat. 

f  hey  are  then  to  push  on  to  Behring*8 
Strait,  and  should  arrive  there  about  the  Ist 
of  July,  and  proceed  along  the  American 
coast  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  certainty 
of  preventing  the  ships  being  beset  by  the 
ice.  Four  whale-boats  are  then  to  be  des- 
patched along  the  coast,  to  look  for  a  harbor 
in  which  to  receive  the  Plover  for  the  winter ; 
and  when  a  suitable  place  is  round,  two  of  the 
boats  are  to  conduct  the  Plover  to  her  winter 
quarters,  and  the  other  two  to  proceed  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  the  voyagers,  and  to 
communicate,  if  possible,  with  the  party  which 
it  is  intended  shall  descend  the  Mackenzie 
River  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson. As  soon  as  symptoms  of  winter  ap- 
pear, the  boats  are  to  return  to  the  Plover, 
which  ship  being  fitted  with  fuel  and  provis- 
ions and  stores  from  the  Herald,  will  house  in 
and  make  all  snug  fur  the  winter.  The  Her- 
ald is  then  to  return  to  the  south,  to  give  in- 
telligence of  the  spot  where  she  left  the  Plov- 
er. Extenave  excursions  are  to  be  made 
early  in  the  spring  by  small  parties  from  the 
Plover,  in  every  possible  uiid  practicable  di- 
rection, from  the  winter  station ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  water  has  formed  along  the  coast,  boat 
expeditions  are  to  be  despatched  towards  the 
Mackenzie  River,  again  to  comnmnicate,  if 
possible,  with  Sir  John  Richardson's  party. 
When  the  month  of  July,  1849,  arrives,  the 
Herald  will  again  proceed  to  communicate 
with  the  Plover;  and  the  Captain  of  the 
Herald  will  be  guided  by  his  own  discretion 
and  judgment,  the  information  he  may  receive, 
and  other  existing  circumstances,  in  rcequip- 
ping  the  Plover  for  passing  a  second  winter  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  for  continuing  her 
in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  necessary  for 
the  crew  of  the  Plover,  she  is  provided  with 
large  quantities  of  preserved  meats  for  the  use 
of  the  party  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  should 
they  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  ships  and 


travel  over  the  ice,   or  along  the  coast  of 
America  to  Behriog*s  Strait. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  Commander 
Moore  with  respect  to  time,  and  he  b  allovcd ' 
to  use  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  afiurd 
the  desired  relief  to  Sir  John  Franklin's  ei- 
pedition.  It  is  important  to  state,  that  the 
Russian  Government  have  undertaken  to  in- 
struct the  authorities  at  Sitka  (Norfolk  Sound) 
to  give  all  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
Plover.  Captain  Beechey,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  Arctic  navigation,  and  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  conmiunded  the  Blossom 
in  the  expedition  sent  to  Behring*s  Strait  to 
cooperate  with  Franklin,  who  proceeded  we^- 
erly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  \m 
supplied  Commander  Moore  with  valualle 
suggestions ;  and  the  Hudson*8  Bay  Company 
have  instructed  their  off  cers  to  give  ail  tlie 
accommodation  at  their  dispot?al  to  the  boating 
party  of  the  Plover,  should  they  proceed  a 
far  eastward  as  to  ascend  the  Mackenzie. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  overland  ei- 
pedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Richardson,  upon  which  great  reliance  h 
placed  by  competent  authorities,  who  enter- 
tain strong  hopes  that  it  may  be  the  agent  to 
relieve  Franklin.  This  ex()edition  was  sug- 
gested by  Sir  John  Richardson  as  early  vii 
February,  1847.  It  consists  of  four  loat# 
built  in  England,  thirty  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide,  of  as  light  materials  as  is  consistent  vith 
the  nccesf<ary  strength,  manned  by  twenty  men 
in  all,  and  each  capable  of  cariying  nearly 
three  tons  in  addition  to  their  complenient  of 
men.  These  boats  with  their  crews  left  Eng- 
land with  the  Hudson's  Bay  t^hips  in  the  sou- 
mcrof  1847,  and  made  great  pi  ogress  on  the 
route  to  the  Mackenzie  befure  the  cloiie  of  the 
season. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1848,  Sir  John 
Richardson,  accomptmied  by  Mr.  Rae,  wbo^c 
recent  Arctic  explorations  will  be  in  the  ncf'l- 
Icction  of  our  readeis,  left  England  for  Hali- 
fax and  New  York  by  the  wail-steamcr,  and 
lost  no  time  in  pushing  on  northwards.  A 
letter  received  from  Sir  John  Richardson, 
dated  from  Methay  Portage,  July  4,  184?*, 
states  that  Mr.  Rae  and  himself  had  joined 
the  boat  party  on  that  portage.  He  adds, 
•\We  hoj»e  to  leave  this  on  the  7th ;  but  the 
men  are  much  fatigued,  and  we  shall  go  to  sea 
much  less  fresh  and  fit  for  the  voyage  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  we  bid  tbe 
help  of  horses  in  making  this  very  laborious 
portage."  Sir  John  Richardson  expected  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  about  the 
1st  of  August.  His  further  probable  proceed- 
ings will  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  instructions :  — 
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"  If  you  reach  ihe  sea  in  the  first  week  in 
August,  it  is  hoped  you  will  be  able  to^make 
the  complete  voyage  to  ihe  Coppermine  Riy- 
er,  and  also  to  coast  a  considerable  part  of  the 
western  and  southern  shores  of  Wollaston 
Land,  and  to  ascend  the  Coppermine  to  some 
oonyenient  point,  where  Mr.  Bell  and  a  party 
can  be  left  with  the  provisions  ready  for  the 
next  year's  voyage;  and  you  will  instruct 
him  to  send  two  hunters  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  provide  food  for  the  party  on  the 
route  to  Fort  Confidence,  and  thus  spare  you 
any  further  oonsuAiption  of  pemmican,  re- 
served for  the  following  summer. 

''As  it  may  happen,  however,  from  your 
late  arrival  on  the  coast,  or  subsequent  unex- 
pected detentions,  that  you  cannot  with  safety 
attempt  to  reach  the  Coppermine,  you  have 
oar  full  permission  in  such  a  case  to  return  to 
Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the  Mackenzie,  there  to 
deposit  two  of  the  boats,  with  all  the  sea 
stores,  and  to  proceed  with  the  other  two 
boats,  and  the  whole  of  the  crews,  to  winter 
quarters  on  Ghreat  Bear  Lake. 

"  And  you  have  also  our  permission  to  devi- 
ate from  the  line  of  route  along  the  coast, 
should  you  receive  accounts  from  the  Esqui- 
maux, which  may  appear  credible,  of  the 
crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  or  some  part 
of  them,  being  in  some  cfther  direction. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  more  widely  extending 
your  search,  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  Mr. 
Kae  and  a  party  of  volunteers  to  winter  on 
the  coast,  if  by  the  establishment  of  a  suffi- 
cient fishery,  or  by  killing  a  number  of  deer 
or  musk  oxen,  you  may  bo  able  to  lay  up  pro- 
visions enough  for  them  until  you  can  rejoin 
them  next  summer. 

"  Should  it  appear  necessary  to  continue  the 
search  a  second  summer  (1849),  and  should 
the  boats  have  been  housed  on  the  Copper- 
mine, you  are  to  descend  that  river  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  June  1 849,  and  to 
examine  the  passages  between  Wollaston  and 
Banks,  and  V  ictoria  Lands,  so  as  to  cross  the 
routes  of  some  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross'  de- 
teched  pardes,  and  to  return  to  Great  Bear 
Lake  in  September  1849,  and  withdraw  the 
whole  party  from  thence  to  winter  on  Great 
Slave  Lake,  which  would  be  as  far  south  as 
you  will  have  a  prospect  of  travelling  before 
the  close  of  the  nver  navigation." 

The  Admiralty  extend  to  Sir  John  Richard- 
son the  same  latitude  in  his  operations  as  they 
grant  to  Sir  James  Ross  and  Commander 
Moore :  they  are  onlv  anxious  that  the  search 
so  laudibly  undertaken  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily or  hazardously  prolonged ;  and  to 
guard  against  this,  they  order  his  search  to 


cease  after  the  winter  of  1849,  which  is  to  be 
passed  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  that,  at 
the  earliest  practical  moment  in  the  spring  of 
1850,  he  is  to  take  steps  to  return  to  England. 
We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  are  powerful  auxiliaries  in  this 
expedition.  By  their  cooperation,  the  boats 
destined  for  the  coast  navigation  were  carried 
through  Northern  America,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Bell ;  and  their  ofiicers  have 
received  the  necessary  instructions  to  have 
supplies  of  provisions  at  the  winter  quarters. 
Some  idea  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  sup- 
port active  physical  life  in  the  Arctic  regions 
will  be  gathered  by  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  John  Richardson  to  the  Ad- 
miralty :  — 

"  The  rations  during  the  voyace  out,  which 
will  be  such  as  the  crews  of  uie  Hudson's 
Bay  ships  receive,  are  to  be  paid  for  to  the 
Company  by  the  Admiralty,  and  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 
During  the  boat  voyage  the  rations  will  vary 
with  circumstances.  A  quantity  of  excellent 
dried  bacon,  biscuit,  flour,  and  cocoa,  has 
been  provided,  to  last  up  to'  the  first  wintering 
place,  allowing  each  man  to  consume  about 
3  lbs.  of  solid  food  daily.  For  the  first  win- 
ter the  diet  will  consist  almost  wholly  of  fish, 
the  ordinary  allowance  being  10  lbs.  per  man 
daily ;  but  when  the  fisherv  is  very  produce 
tive,  no  restriction  is  usually  placed  on  the 
quantity  consumed.  When  the  water  fowl 
pass  in  the  spring,  one  goose  or  two  laree 
ducks  are  substituted  for  10  lbs.  of  fish.  The 
second  winter  will  be  passed  at  a  post  where 
reindeer  or  musk-ox  meat  will  form  a  part  of 
the  rations ;  and  of  the  meat,  8  lbs.  is  the 
usual  daily  allowance.  During  the  summer 
voyages  pemmican  will  constitute  the  main 
article  ox  diet,  and  will  be  issued  at  the  rate 
of  2  lbs.  per  diem  for  each  man,  which  is  as 
much  as  the  average  consumption  on  unlimited 
allowance.  I  calculate  upon  canjing  seven 
tons  of  pemmican  to  the  Mackenzio  for  the 
ulterior  progress  of  the  party. 

Admiral  von  Wrangel,  in  his  Narrative  of 
an  JExpedttion  to  the  Polar  Sea,  dwells  with 
great  force  on  the  vast  quantity  of  meat  eaten 
by  his  party ;  and  this  unfortunate  necessity 
for  so  extraordinaiy  a  supply  of  food  forms, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  ^reat  difficulties  in 
Arctic  expeditions,  for  it  is  manifestly  a  hard 
task  to  cany  provisions  to  meet  so  rapid  aeon- 
sumption  as  IS  stated  above.  We  must  not 
forget  to  notice  the  offer  of  rewards  to  whale- 
ships,  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  and  Lady 
Franklin,  for  rescuing  the  missing  ships,  or 
bringing  intelligence  of  them.    We  do  so, 
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however,  m  the  case  of  the  Admiralty,  wiUi 
nnwilliognefls  and  regret,  because  the  offer  is, 
we  ooDceiye,  totally  unworthy  the  caoae  and 
the  British  nation. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  offered  one 
hundred  guineas  to  the  crew  of  any  whale-ship 
that  might  bring  accurate  information  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror;  but  apprehending,  probar 
bly,  that  this  small  reward  would  be  reflparded 
with  indifi&renoe  by  the  captains  of  whalers, 
they  state  in  a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of 
customs,  dated  March  13,  1848,  that,  — 

"  Conceiving  tiiere  might  possibly  be  mis- 
conception on  the  purt  of  masters  of  whalers 
as  to  their  lordships  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  reward  to  be  paid  for  information  as  to  tho 
position  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin's  shins, 
my  lords  are  desirous  it  should  distinctly  oe 
understood  b?  the  masters,  and  crews  of  the 
whale-ships,  that  a  higher  reward  than  the  100 
guineas  mentioned  in  that  letter  will  be  given 
to  any  ship  bringing  positive  and  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  discovery  ships,  more  particularly 
if  it  should  appear  to  their  lordships  that  every 
exertion  had  oeen  made  in  order  to  convey  the 
informafion  to  this  country  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition and  despatch." 

We  cannot  forget,  that  when  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  LilloLse,  French  brig  of  war,  lAnok 
was  sent  to  explore  part  of  the  coast  of  Green- 
land in  1833,  was  uncertain,  independently  of 
despatching  an  expedition  in  search  of  her, 
the  munificient  reward  of  £4000  was  offered 
by  the  French  Government,  two  years  after 
her  departure,  to  the  crew  of  any  vessel  rescu* 
ing  her ;  and  a  pension  of  4000  francs,  with 
the  cross  Of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  were  con- 
ferred by  the  same  Government  on  Captain 
Dillon  for  having  discovered  the  fate  of  La  P^ 
rouse's  ship.  L»Ay  Franklin,  with  a  munifir 
cence  more  in  accordance  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  has  offered  the  reward  of  £2000 
in  the  following  notice,  copies  of  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  captains  of  all  the  whalers : — 

**  With  the  view  of  inducing  any  of  the  whal- 
ing ships  which  resort  to  Davis'  Stndt  and 
Baffin's  Bay,  to  make  efforts  in  search  of  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  in  those  parts  which  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  expeditions  about  to  be  sent 
out  by  Government,  I  hereby  oflfer  one  thou- 
sand pounds  (£1000)  to  be  divided  as  follows ; 
to  the  owner,  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  any 
ship  which  shall  depart  so  far  from  tho  usual 
fishing  grounds  as  to  explore  Prince  Eegent 
Inlet,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Jones  Sound,  or  Smith 
Sound,  provided  such  ship,  finding  the  above 
expedition  in  distress,  shall  communicate  with, 
and  afiford  it  effectual  relief:—- 


£200 
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To  the  owner,  two-tenths,  or 

"     captain,  one-tenth,  or 

chief  mate  one  twentieth,  or  ... .  50 
next  two  officers,  one-for- ) 
tieth,  or  £25  each  . . .  ) 
The  remainins  six-tenths,  or  ....  600 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  ship's  company 

"And,  further,  I  hereby  offer  an  additional 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  (£1000,)  to  be 
distributed  in  the  same  proportions  to  the  owDer, 
officers,  and  crew  of  any  ship  which  shall,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  make  extraordiBUj 
exertions  for  the  above  object,  and,  if  required, 
bring  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party  to  Eng- 
land. 

''  The  whole  or  part  of  thb  last  £1000  viil 
be  granted  according  to  the  decision  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  or  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  expedition  relieved.  In  other  respects 
the  decision  of  the  following  gentlemen,  wbo 
have  kindly  oonsented  to  act  as  referees  in 
awarding  the  £2000,  is  to  be  final,  vis.,  Admir 
ral  Beaufort,  Captain  Sir  W.  Edward  Parry, 
K  N.,  Thomas  Ward,  Esq.,  Hull 

(Signed)  Janx  Frankuh." 

The  Admiralty  may  be  of  opinion  that  the 
extensive  and  costly  machinery*  which  tbej 
have  organized  in  the  form  of  three  distinct 
expeditions,  havin^for  their  main  purpose  the 
rehef  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  render  it  unDeees- 
sary  to  stimulate  the  captains  of  whalers  hj 
high  rewards  to  go  out  of  their  course  to  search 
for  the  Erebus  and  Terror ;  but  if  thb  be  the 
case,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  bare 
been  better,  under  existing  circumstanceSi  to 
have  left  this  subject  untouched. 

Although  the  search  for  Sir  John  FrankHn 
forms  the  great  purpose  of  the  expeditions, 
yet  in  the  case  of  those  under  Sir  James  Ross 
and  Commander  Moore,  the  Admiralty  have 
supplied  the  vessels  with  instruments  for  mak- 
ing geographic,  hydrographic,  magnetic,  and 
atmospheric  observations.  In  their  iastru^ 
tions,  they  say,  — 

**  Whilst  we  estimate  any  such  observations  as 
of  inferior  importance  to  the  one  leading  object 
of  the  expedition,  you  will  nevertheless  omit 
no  opportunity  of  rendering  it  as  contributire 
to  scientific  acquisitions  as  to  the  perfbrmaoce 
of  the  great  duties  of  national  humanity." 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  clear  idea  of  the  measures  in  operation  for 
the  relief  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  jnrtj 
under  his  command,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  of  a  nature  worthy  of  the  great- 
est maritime  country  in  the  world.  It  would 
be  idle,  and  apart  from  the  object  of  this  arti- 
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cle,  to  speculate  on  tbe  position  and  circam- 
stanoes  of  Franklin  and  his  paii^.  We  may, 
bowever,  state,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  eminent 
Arctio  Yoyagers,  that  until  the  autumn  of  1 849 
no  apprehensions  need  exist  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  party  from  starvation.  In  a  letter  from 
Sir  James  Ross  to  Sir  Edward  Parry,  written 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  Sir  James  says, 
alluding  to  Franklin  and  Crozier :  — 

''  Their  last  letters  to  me  from  Whalefiah 
Islands,  the  day  previous  to  their  departure 
from  them,  inform  me  that  they  have  taken  on 
board  provisions  for  three  years  on  full  allow- 
ance, which  they  could  extend  to  four  years 
without  any  serious  inconvenience ;  so  that  we 
may  feel  assured  they  cannot  want  from  that 
cause  unto  after  the  middle  of  July  1849 ;  it 
therefore  does  not  appear  to  me  at  aU  desirable 
to  send  after  tiiem  until  the  spring  of  next 
year." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  particularly 
cheering  at  this  moment,  that  the  rolar  expe- 
ditions have  been  attended  with  a  singularly 
slight  loss  of  life.  Out  of  nine  despatched  to 
the  Aretic  regions,  which  employed  six  hundred 
and  nine  officers  and  men,  onlv  seven  persons 
died  from  causes  directly  or  indirectly  connect- 
ed with  the  expeditions,  although  these  were 
absent  from  England  an  average  period  of 
three  years. 

There  is,  probably,  more  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended fiT>m  the  well-known  energy  and 
sseal  of  the  parties,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Franklin  left  our  shores  feeling  that  the  eves 
of  the  civilized  world  were  on  him,  and  that 
it  was  hoped  and  expected  he  would  accom- 
plish what  our  most  learned  hydrographers  re- 
gard as  feasible,  although  fidlure  has  character- 
ized so  many  attempts  to  pass  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  Ocean  round  the  North  coast 
of  America.  Captain  Fitaejames,  in  the  last 
letter  received  from  him,  expresses  a  hojpe  that 
he  may  be  sent  home  through  Sibena  from 
Behring*s  Strait;  and  adds,  **  Get  through  I 
fimdy  aelieve  tee  shall;  **  nor,  as  we  well  re- 
member, was  he  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
indulged  in  this  expectation. 

To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  po- 
rtion of  Franklin  and  his  party  is  much  like 
that  of  an  Alpine  traveller  who  aspires  to  sur- 
mount some  peak  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
man,  that  lifts  its  rocky  crest  from  out  of  path- 
less snows  and  glaciers  many  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  vale.  His  track  is  eagerly  and  anx- 
iously followed  by  aching  eyes,  longing  to  see 
the  intrepid  adventurer's  flag  wave  on  the  dizzy 
point.  He  knows  this,  and  is  well  aware  that 
if  he  succeeds  his  fiune  will  be  heralded  abroad. 
Will  he  abandon  his  enterprise  as  long  as 


strength  remains  ?  Not  so ;  for  to  surmount 
a  stupendous  Alpine  peak,  or  plant  the  En^ 
lish  nag  on  Polar  snows,  are  alike  based  on 
the  acquisition  of  fiime. 

Fame  it  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 

Nor  will  Franklin  abandon  the  struggle 
with  mighty  icebergs  and  thick-ribbed  ice,  as 
long  as  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining  the 
much-desired  prize  remains.  It  is  recorded, 
that  when  attempts  were  made  to  dissuade  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher  from  engaging  the  discovery 
of  a  North-west  passage,  he  answered,  ''  It  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  left  yet  un- 
done, whereby  a  notable  mmd  might  be  made 
fi^nous  and  fortunate." 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  effort  may 
not  be  rashly  prolonged.  If  the  leadcra  were 
youths  instead  of  veterans  grown  old  an(l  wise, 
we  might  almost  s.^y  in  the  icy  regions  of  the 
Polar  seas,  we  should  tremble  for  the  fate  of 
the  long  absent  party,  but  the  case  is  other* 
wise;  and  we  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  hop- 
ing, nay,  more,  in  excepting,  that  the  autumn 
of  1849  will  restore  the  gallant  band,  headed 
by  Sir  John  Franklin,  to  their  native  countxy. 
The  Great  Chief,  as  the  Indians  fondly  called 
him  who  was  with  Nelson  amidst  the  thundera 
of  Trafalgar,*  and  withal  is  so  gentle  as  not 
to  cru^  a  stinging  fly  —  an  act  of  forbearance 
remembered  for  yeare  by  the  Indians,t  —  is 
too  dear  to  Englishmen  to  be  suffered  to  perish 
amidst  froze;i  seas ;  and  when  we  contemplate 
the  helping  and  willing  hands  now  stretched 
forth  to  relieve  him,  we  have  no  fears  for  the 
result. — Fraser^s  Magazine. 


We  are  well  aware  that  some  authore  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  genius  of  the  ancients  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  modems ;  that  things  in 
them  which  we  could  not  tolerate  in  the  least, 
have  been  held  up  as  the  models  of  perfection 
and  of  imitation.  We  are  willing  to  allow  them 
great  genius  and  great  assiduity  in  obtaining 
knowledge:  but  we  are  not  willing  to  think 
that  the  modems  are  blockheads,  in  commuison 
with  the  Crreeks  or  Romans. — Academician. 


*  He  was  Lord  Nelson's  flag-midshipman  daring 
that  battle. 

t  Sir  G.  Back  relates  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  never  to  kill  a  fly ;  and  though 
teased  by  them  beyond  expression,  especially  when 
engaged  in  taking  obsenrations,  he  would  qnietly 
desist  from  his  work  and  patiently  blow  the  half  gorg- 
ed insects  from  his  hands.  This  was  remembered  by 
the  Indians,  who,  when  they  saw  Back  killing;  the 
flies  by  the  wholesale  proeess  of  smoke,  exclaimed, 
"  The  great  chief  never  destroyed  so  much  as  one 
single  musquito.^' 
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TransUted  for  the  Daguerreotype. 

A   VISIT   TO    BERANGER 


Dorinff  the  early  portion  of  my  residence  in 
Paris,  I  lived  in  a  court  -  of  cloister-like  ap- 
pearance, which  is  formed  by  two  rows  of  lof- 
ty houses.  It  b  called  the  "  Passage  Violet." 
Olose  by,  separated  from  us  only  by  a  project- 
ing house,  a  stream  of  human  beings  was 
perpetually  pouring  along  the  winding  "  Rue 
du  Faubourg  Poissoni^re,"  but  the  Passage 
Violet  was  as  still  and  as  solitary  as  a  desert 
island.  Even  the  summer  sun,  which  in  Paris 
is  so  prodigal  and  beneficent,  would  not  have 
much  to  do  with  the  Passage  Violet ;  it  paid 
us  a  short  half-hour's  visit  in  the  morning, 
about  the  same  time  as  the  old-clothes  man, 
and  the  organ-grinder,  and  was  then  seen  no 
more  during  the  whole  day.  But  that  visit 
was  a  welcome  one ;  if  I  was  sitting  at  break- 
fast, and  the  first  ray  fell  upon  my  book 
or  my  paper,  it  immediately  dispelled  **  the 
blues  "  which  had  cast  their  shadows,  reflected 
from  the  dark  buildings  around,  over  my  soul. 
I  opened  the  window,  looked  across  to  my 
old  friend  and  neighbor  Venedey,  who  there 
indited  his  brilliant  "  Correspondence "  for 
several  of  the  German  papers,  and  prepared 
to  go  out.  In  the  meanwhile  the  organ  droned 
forth  its  melancholy  tones;  the  old  ballad- 
singer  coughed  and  began  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Lq  Dieu  des  bons  gens : " 

n  est  un  Dieu ;  devant  lui  je  m'incline, 
Pauvre  et  content,  sans  lui  demander  rien, 
De  runivers  observant  la  machine, 
J*y  vois  du  mal,  et  n'aime  que  le  bien. 

Eveiy  day  I  heard  the  same  song,  and  still  I 
loved  to  hear  it.  I  thought  of  him  who  wrote 
it,  Beranger.  What  a  olessing  for  a  nation 
to  possess  a  poet  who  speaks  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  who  invites  the  poorest  and 
the  meanest  to  the  feast  which  he  pre- 
pares, a  feast  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  one 
thing  only  is  needed,  a  human  heart.  And 
blessed  is  the  poet  who  speaks  especially  to 
the  poor,  and  tells  them,  that  for  them  too  life 
still  has  hope  and  joy  ;^  who  encourages  the 
heavily  laden  to  bear  their  burden  cheerfully. 
Beranger,  thought  I,  thy  world  is  but  a  nar- 
row one,  but  it  is  beautiful;  thy  song  is  a 
small  one,  and,  like  the  Alpine  horn,  has  but 
few  notes ;  but  they  are  clear  and  pure,  and 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  dance  and  to 
the  battle-field ;  they  can  chant  the  glory  of 
the  emperor  or  nng  the  charms  of  Lisette. 
Beranger,  out  of  France  thou  art  but  little  un- 
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derstood ;  thou  art,  like  champagne,  of  exck- 
sively  French  growth;  but  here,  where  all 
sing  thy  songs,  the  porter  and  the  pensioner, 
the  student  and  the  grisetto, — ^here  one  leans ' 
to  know  and  to  love  thee.  ' 

Such  thoughts  frequently  came  acroM  me, 
while  the  organ  was  playing  in  the  cooit ;  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Passage  Violet 
seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  Beranger  no 
less  than  myself.  The  tailor's  af^rentices 
yrho  were  at  work  in  the  basemment  joined 
in  the  chorus,  and  the  little  grisette  who 
sewed  in  the  attic  of  the  opposite  honse 
wrapped  a  sous  in  a  large  piece  of  white  pa- 
per and  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  old  ballad- 
sineer. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  sunshine,  the  "  Dieu  des  bons 
gens,''  and  my  breakfast,  Venedey  entered 
my  room,  and  asked  if  I  would  accompany  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Beranger,  at  Passy.  Beran- 
ger in  his  cottage !  a  far  more  pleasant  sight 
than  Victor  Hugo  in  the  chamber  of  peen, 
and  I  heartily  thanked  my  friend  for  his  offer. 
At  Paris  it  is  a  singular  piece  of  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
any  one  who  enjoys  the  celebrity  of  Beranger. 
For  as  every  travellmg  Englishman  and  Ger- 
man endeavors  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
company  of  celebrated  men,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  deny  themselves  to  strangers  alto- 
gether. Victor  Hugo  lives  within  triple,  im- 
pregnable walls ;.  Lamenais  gives  cards  of  ad- 
mission (Jaisez passer)  to  his  friends ;  and  it  is 
so  difficult  to  gain  admittance  to  the  presence 
of  George  Sand,  that  a  French  writer,  who 
wished  to  see  the  authoress  of  Leila,  vas 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  chimnej- 
sweeper. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  that  we 
puissed  along  the  Boulevards  on  our  way  to 
Passy.  In  front  of  the  coffee-houses  fashion- 
able young  men  sipped  their  cofi^ ;  carriages 
and  wagons  rolled  by  and  between  them,  like 
some  strange  monsters ;  huge  omnibuses  punt- 
ed in  the  most  glaring  colorB ;  troops  of  sol- 
diers imsscd  along  with  drums  beating,  tri- 
color flags  fluttering,  and  bayonets  glittering 
in  the  sun ;  pedestnan  tradesmen  proclaimed 
aloud  the  wares  which  they  had  for  nle ;  peas- 
ant-^ls  offered  their  freshest  bouquets ;  orefls- 
makers  tripped  along  wiUi  their  japanned 
band-boxes,  and  old  gentlemen  led  their  sick 
poodles,  for  a  walk,  by  red  ribands.    We 


passed  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  orange  blossoms  scented  the  air, 
and  all  the  children  of  Paris  appeared  to  be 
pursuing  their  sports.  The  white  marble  stat- 
ues stood  out  m  bold  relief  from  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  chestnuts,  and  the  fountains 
gushed,  and  seemed  to  whisper  that  they  had 
enough  to  do  to  wash  out  all  the  blood  which 
had  flowed  upon  this  spot. 

Thus  we  reached  the  Champs  Eljs^es,  the 
green  wood  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  whose 
avenues  are  thronged  by  bearded  horsemen 
and  amazons  in  long  flowing  habits.  Once  with- 
out the  walls  of  Paris,  we  soon  reached  Passy, 
which  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  gentle  accliv- 
ity ;  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a  poorer  fau- 
bourg, and  has  small  houses  and  narrow 
ill-paved  streets.  The  best  thing  which  Passy 
possesses  is  the  view  of  the  immense  *'  Champ 
de  Mars,"  which  stretches  along  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Seine. 

We  stopped  at  one  of  the  small  houses,  and 
knocked  at  a  door  which  was  on  a  level  with 
the  street.  Several  voices  bade  us  enter,  and 
we  soon  stood  within  a  small  cheerful  room, 
through  the  open  window  of  which  green  vine 
leaves  were  peeping  in.  A  good-humored  old 
gentleman,  with  a  velvet  cap  upon  his  head, 
was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  a  hearty  break&st 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him.  An  old 
lady,  whose  wrinkled  face  still  bore  the  traces 
of  former  beauty,  sat  opponte  to  him,  and  a 
young  man  was  reading  a  newspaper  aloud. 
The  old  man  was  Beranger ;  the  lady  was  she 
who  in  her  younger  days  had  been  celebrated 
as  Lisette;  the  young  man  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Nationel,  who  sought  aid  and 
counsel  from  the  old  poet. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  Beranger,  whose  face,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  portraits,  is  &miliar  to  every  one.  I 
will  only  say  that  the  medal  of  David  d'An- 
gers  presents  a  perfect  likeness  of  him.  A 
hearty  old  man  with  a  good-humored  counte- 
nance, he  had  the  appearance  of  a  farmer  who 
is  contemplating  the  fields  which  he  has  sown 
with  com,  and  finds  the  promise  of  a  harvest 
less  rich  than  he  had  hoped,  but  yet  enough 
to  reward  him  for  his  toil.  His  fine  head 
with  its  full  expansive  brow  was  crowned  by  a 
few  locks  of  silvery  hair ;  a  sarcastic  smile 
now  and  then  played  around  the  comers  of 
hia  mouth,  but  soon  gave  way  to  an  expression 
of  sincere  philanthropy  and  benevolence. 

Thus  Beranger  stood  before  us  in  the  lowly 
chamber  in  which  he  lived.  The  vine  leaves 
hung  around  the  window,  and  as  thcv  moved 
in  the  scarcely  perceptible  breeze,  their  chang- 
ing shadows  played  upon  the  walls ;  altogether 
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it  was  a  sweet  picture  of  peace  and  tranquil 
enjoyment. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Prussian  assembly,  which  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure engrossing  public  attention  at  Paris ;  and, 
after  the  first  compliments  had  passed,  we 
immediately  fell  into  political  conversation. 
"  What  are  the  news  from  Germany  If  '*  asked 
the  old  man;  "what  is  Berlin- doing?  what 
is  the  first  nation  of  the  world  about?  " — **  The 
first  nation  of  the  world !  "  exclaimed  Yene- 
dey,  ''  that  is  a  title  which  Frenchmen  can 
give  only  to  France."  —  Beranger  smiled: 
''By  no  means;  the  first  nation  of  the  world 
are  undoubtedly  the  Germans.  I  hear  it, 
and  read  it  everywhere.  The  orators  of  Ber- 
lin say  so  every  day,  and  even  the  French 
newspapers  tell  us  that  Germany  is  on  the 
point  of  presenting  a  sublime  spectacle  to 
mankind.  We  poor  Frenchmen  are  quite  set 
amde,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  Ger- 
many will  permit  us  to  continue  to  be  the 
second  nation  of  the  continent." — "By  the 
ironical  tone  in  which  you  speak,"  replied 
Venedey,  "  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  con- 
scious of  still  being  the  first  nation  and  that 
you  cannot  reconcile  yourself  to  the  idea  of 
any  other  people  being  equal  to  you,  advanc- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  same  line. 

The  ironical  expression  disappeared  from 
Beranger's  face.  **  Pardon,"  he  cried,  **  an 
old  man  who  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  re- 
collections of  old  times.  I  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  one  who  more  sincerely 
wishes  to  behold  the  two  most  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  continent  advancing  hand  in  hand 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  liberty  which 
they  both  stand  so  much  in  need  of." 

The  conversation  was  continued  and  be- 
came warm.  A  German  idealist  and  a  French- 
man of  the  school  of  Voltaire  were  engaged 
in  argument,  but  their  discussion  was  free 
from  bitterness,  like  a  quarrel  between  two  old 
friends.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  old 
songster  is  full  of  animation,  and  the  vigor  of 
his  language  and  even  the  tone  of  his  voice 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I  fre- 
quently forgot  to  follow  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  only  admired  the  old  man  who 
had  written  so  many  beautiful  songs  and  thus 
added  to  the  happiness  of  so  many  men.  His 
life  passed  before  my  mental  vision.  I  saw 
him,  goblet  in  hand,  boldly  singing  against  the 
restoration,  until  his  name  was  upon  every 
tongue,  and  the  youth  of  France  shouted 
around  him  with  delight.  Then  came  another 
picture.  Beranger  sat  in  his  dungeon  in  "  La 
Force,"  apd  gazed  through  the  iron  grating 
upon  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  streets.  And 
there  came  again  a  hot  day ;  a  black  confused 
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mass  of  human  beings,  half  enveloped  in 
smoke,  defended  the  barricades,  and  the  songs 
of  Beranger  were  the  Marseillaises  of  the  day. 
The  last  picture  was  the  most  lastine  of  all. 
The  yictoiT  of  the  revolution  of  tnily  had 
been  gained ;  the  wishes  of  the  old  poet  seemed 
to  have  found  their  acoomplbhment.  Bourbons 
and  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  a  citizen-king  sat 
upon  the  throne.  But  he  who  was  once  call- 
ea  "the  best  of  republics,"  bitterly  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  France,  and  of  all  her 
patriots  none  regretted  more  than  Beranger 
that  he  had  been  so  weak  as  to  feel  enthusiasm 
for  Louis  Philippe.  Then  for  the  first  time 
the  aged  poet  lost  his  good  humor,  and  he 
withdrew  m>m  the  society  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, who  had  been  decorated  with  orders  or 
been  made  ministers  of  state.  He  published 
his  "Demiercs  Chansons/'  and  became  si- 
lent. 


And  silent  he  remained  during  many  jean. 
It  is  only  recently  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
give  .to  the  world  a  few  more  songs,  but  one  of 
which  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Bennger. 
It  is  a  song  whidh  describes  the  ocean  of  the 
nations  swelling  and  ragbg  around  the  fort- 
resses of  the  kings.  "  Ces  pauvres  rois  ils 
seront  tons  noy^s  I  "  is  the  sad  refrain  of  the 
song. 

When  in  the  evening  I  returned  to  mj 
chamber,  the  old  man  in  the  solitude  of  hu 
cottage  was  still  before  me ;  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else. '  The  window  of  the  attic  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  was  open ;  the  gri- 
sette  who  lived  there  came  and  hung  up  her 
'dress  for  a  curtain,  and,  as  she  did  so,  ssog 
the  verses  of  the  "  Dieu  des  bons  gens,"  which 
she  had  heard  from  the  ballad-smger  in  the 
morning.  — 2)16  Grenzhoten. 


LORD    MAYOR'S   DAY. 


BT  ALBERT  SMITH. 
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I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  vnth  a  matter- 
of-fact  description  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  Some 
years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  pub- 
lished a  famous  story,  called  '*The  Splendid 
Annual,"  in  which  he  depicted,  as  he  only  could 
have  done  it,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
when  he  took  possession  of  his  office,  and  the 
grandeur  thereunto  attached,  ending  with  a 
capital  account  of  the  indignities  he  endured 
when  he  sunk  the  mayor  in  the  citizen  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  reign.  Every  year  the  papers 
come  out  with  long  lists  of  the  viands  pro- 
vided upon  the  occasion;  the  quantity  of 
tureens  of  turtle,  "each  containing  three  pints ;" 
the  number  of  dishes  of  potatoes,  "mashed  and 
otherwise ;"  the  bottles  of  "sherbet,"  which  I 
take  to  be  the  Guildhall  for  "Punch ;"  the 
plates  of  biscuits,  and  the  removes  of  game ; 
enough  in  themselves  to  have  emptied  all  the 
West  India  ships,  Irish  fields,  Botolph  Lane 
warehouses,  ovens,  preserves,  and  shops  een- 
nerally,  ever  known  or  recognized.  And  they 
also  tell  us  how  the  Lord  Mayor  went,  and  how 
he  came  back ;  how  he  was  joined  on  his  re- 
turn, at  the  Obelisk  in  Fleet-street,  by  all  the 
noble  and  distinguished  personages  invited  to 
the  banquet  at  Uuildhall ;  and  what  were  the 
speeches  given.  But  they  omit  the  common- 
place detail ;  and  as  this  is  something  that  is 
sought  after,  now-a-days,  whether  it  relates  to  a 


visit  to  a  pin-manufactory,  a  day  in  a  coal-mine, 
or  a  dinner  in  the  city,  I  venture  to  give  a  re- 
port. And  I  beg  to  state  that  ihis  is  intended 
more  for  the  amusement  of  my  friends  in  quiet 
country  nooks  and  comers  —  who  hear  o^ 
casionally  by  a  third  day's  pper  of  what  is 
going  on  in  our  mat  world  of  London — nther 
than  for  those  who  know  city  dinners  by  heart, 
and  can  look  back  through  along  vista  of  many 
years,  at  the  sparkling  splendor  of  Guildhall, 
as  on  our  retreat  from  Vauxhall  we  cast  a  Inst 
glance  at  the  Neptune,  at  the  end  of  the  walk, 
ever  spoutsng  out  amidst  his  jets  and  dories. 
My  earliest  recollections  of  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  are  connected  *  with  my  scholarship  at 
Merchant  Taylor's.  The  school  was  oooe 
called  "Merehant  Tailors^ ;"  but  I  rememher 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  when  instruction  in 
writing  was  first  introduced  there,  and  we  had 
copies  to  do,  with  the  name  of  the  establishment 
as  our  motto,  that  our  esteemed  head-master, 
"Bellamy,"  (for  "Beverend"  or  Mr."  were 
terms  alike  unknown  to  us)  altered  the  orthog- 
raphy. "How  will  you  have  'Tailors'  roelt, 
sir  ?  asked  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  come  from 
the  Blue-Coat  School  (if  I  remember  amht) 
to  teach  us  our  pot-hooks  and  hangers.  "With 
ay,  most  cerwnly,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
"Jack  Gull;"  for  BeUamy  (that  I  should 
live  to  write  his  name  thus  lightly,  and  so  treat 


him  without  fear  of  an  imposition;  but  he 
was  a  goodly  creature  and  a  good  scholar,  and 
will  forgive  me)  had  his  name  inscribed  over 
the  door  of  the  school-room  as  ^^Jolc,  GuL 
Bellamy,  B,  D.  Archididascalo,**  and  from 
this  abbreviation  he  took  his  cognomen  amongst 
the  boys.  And  so  we  did  not  mind  beine 
called  "snips"  by  opposing  schools,  (and,  mind 
you,  we  had  great  fights  with  Mercer's  and  St. 
rani's  thereanent;  and  pitched  battles  in 
Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  and  Great  Knight- 
Rider-street)  but  we  stuck  to  the  y,  and 
henceforth  believed  greatly  in  our  school,  and 
its  motto  :  **Parv€t  res  concordid  crescunt,^* 
although  ribald  minds  still  told  us  that  its  true 
translation  was  "Nine  tailors  make  a  man." 

But  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  all  this  time  I  am 
forgetting  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  It  was  to  mc  a 
great  holiday.  I  had  some  kind  friends  in 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  who  always  in- 
vited me,  on  that  festival,  to  join  their  party ; 
and  from  their  windows,  over  the  little  court 
that  runs  from  the  above-named  thoroughfare, 
into  Bride-lane,  I  first  beheld  the  pageant.  I 
look  back  upon  those  meetings  now  with  very 
great  pleasure ;  enough,  I  hope,  to  excuse  my 
dilating  upon  them  in  these  few  lines.  None 
of  the  parties  which,  as  a  floating  literary  man 
upon  town,  I  have  since  been  thrown  up  with, 
have  ever  equalled  them  in  unstrained  fun  and 
honest  welcome.  I  can  recall  vividly  the 
crowd  in  the  street ;  the  only  parallel  to  which 
I  ever  saw  was  from  the  roof  of  Newgate, 
previous  to  an  execution ;  for  a  mob  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  the  object  of  its  assembling.  The 
visitors,  and  above  all,  the  girls,  at  the  windows 
above;  the  laughter  that  the  pieman  caused 
when  he  was  pushed  about  by  tne  crowd ;  the 
hard  time  the  applewoman  had  of  it  when  she 
unadvisedly  ventured  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  half-price  pit 
fruit-vender;  the  impudent  boy  who  had  got 
on  the  lamp-post  and  actually  made  faces  at  the 
policeman, -knowing  that  he  was  beyond  his 
power;  the  fortunate  people,  who,  having 
possession  of  the  door-step,  looked  down 
upon  their  fellows ;  and  above  all,  the  lucky 
mob,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  in  after  times,  be- 
fore the  misery  of  Europe  put  them  at  a  dis- 
count, to  call  "the  peo^e,  who  had  carried 
the  obelisk  by  storm,  and  perched  themselves 
upon  every  available  ledge ;  all  these  things,  I 
say,  I  can  recall,  and  wish  I  could  look  at  them 
again  with  the  same  feelings  of  fresh  enjoy- 
ment ;  before  it  was  so  constantly  dunned,  and 
hammered,  and  reviewed,  and  bawled  into  my 
ears,  that  "purpose"  was  the  end^of  all  obser- 
vation. 

Well,  the  crowd  jostled  and  swayed,  and 
quarrelled  and  chafed,  and  at  last  the  proces- 


sion started  from  the  bridge.  Its  commence- 
ment was  difficult  to  determine.  You  saw  a 
flag  waving  about  amidst  an  ocean  of  hats,  and 
an  active  gentleman  on  horseback  riding  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  clear  the  way.  Then 
the  flag  stopped,  until  more  flags  came  up — 
from  where,  goodness  only  knows — and  waved 
about  also.  Then  the  sound  of  a  distant  band 
was  heard,  only  the  bass  notes  &lling  on  the 
ear,  in  that  unsatisfactory  strain  that  reaches 
you  when  a  brass  band  is  in  the  next  street ; 
and  at  last  there  did  appear  to  be  an  actual 
movement.  Large  banners  that  nearly  blew 
the  men  over,  preceded  watermen,  and  "com- 
panies," and  all  sorts  of  bands  played  various 
tunes  as  they  passed  under  the  windows,  until 
they  were  lost  up  Ludgate  Hill,  until  at 
length  came  the  "ancient  knights."  They 
were  the  lions  of  the  show.  I  had  long  won- 
dered at  them  from  their  "effigies"  in  a  movine 
toy  I  had  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  which 
my  good  father  had  made  for  me  when  quite  a 
litth)  boy ;  and  henceforth  they  were  always 
the  chief  attraction.  I  can  now  picture  their 
very  style  of  armor,  their  scale  surtouts  and 
awe-inspiring  helmets,  which  reckless  spirits 
have  since  called  brass  **blancmanffe  moulds ;" 
the  difiiculty  they  had  to  sit  upright ;  the  im- 
possibility it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have 
stood  a  course  "In  the  name  of  Heaven,  our 
Lady,  and  St.  Qeorge,"  in  the  lists.  But 
they  were  very  fine.  And  then  came  the 
carriages,  so  like  other  toys  I  bought  at  the  fur, 
in  a  long  box,  where  the  coachman  had  a  curly 
goose's  feather  in  his  hat,  and  the  horses  dazzled 
with  Dutch  metal ;  thei)  came  other  bands,  and 
the  huzzas,  and  the  mob  again.  It  was  all 
very  delightful :  and  nothing  ever  moved  me 
so  much,  not  even  the  processions  in  27ie 
Jewess  when  I  first  saw  it.  And  it  was  very 
proper  too.  Now  I  am  writing  this  very  paper 
m  tne  depths  of  the  country.  A  wood  fire  is 
flashing  upon  the  wainscot  panels  of  my  vast 
bedroom,  which  are  crackine,  firom  time  to  time, 
with  its  heat.  The  air  without  is  nipping,  and 
frosty,  and  dead  still.  A  fine  old  nound  who 
has  chosen  to  domicile  himself  with  me  for  the 
night  is  lying  on  the  rug,  like  a  large  dead 
hare,  dreaming  fitfully  of  by-gone  chases ;  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  wheeling  turret<slock 
that  sounds  as  if  it  had  not  been  oiled  since  the 
Eeformation.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  opposite  to  a  sympathy  with  civic 
festivity  than  this  picture :  but  yet  I  look  back 
to  New  Bridge-street,  and  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
with  the  greatest  gratification.  I  do  not  call 
the  pageant  "slow'  or  absurd.  I  only  think 
if  the  spirit  that  would  suppress  it,  with  our 
other  institutions,  had  been  allowed  to  run  wil- 
ful riot  abroad,  where  would  our  homes  and 
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hearths  haTe  been  at  present?  What  would 
the  marchands  of  Paris,  from  the  Chauss^e 
d'AntiQ  to  the  Qaartier  Latin  not  give  to  see 
any  of  their  festivals  of  the  middle  ages  pro- 
gressing in  the  same  unaltered  steady-going 
fiishion  as  our  own  "Lord  Mayor's  Show. 

The  procession  over,  I  cared  not  what  be- 
came of  its  constituents ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  very  last  anniversary  that  I  ever  had  the 
chance  of  dining  at  Guildhall,  and  seeing  what 
became  of  the  principal  part  of  them. 

The  ticket  I  received  was  wonderfully  im- 
posing; a  whole  sheet  of  Bristol  board  had 
apparently  been  used  in  its  construction ;  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  all  the  plates 
at  the  table,  my  own  being  painted  red,  so 
that  I  knew  at  once  where  I  was  to  sit.  It  did 
not  say  at  what  time  dinner  would  be  ready, 
but  informed  me  that  nobody  would  be  admit- 
ted after  a  certain  hour ;  so  that,  from  some 
hazy  recollection  of  the  procession  taking  in 
its  distinguished  guests  at  the  obelisk  about 
three  o'clock,  I  thought  four  would  be  a  prop 
er  hour  to  arrive  at  Guildhall.  The  ride 
thither  was  by  no  means  the  least  striking 
prt  of  the  day's  excitement.  From  Ludgate- 
nill  to  Gresham-strcet  my  cab  ploughed  its 
course  through  the  densest  mob  of  people  I 
ever  saw ;  and  as  they  were  all  in  the  way, 
and  had  to  be  *'  fii'd !"  and  sworn  at,  and 
policed  therefrom,  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
ever  received  so  many  epithets,  more  or  less 
complimentary,  in  half  an  nour.  as  I  did  during 
that  time.  The  windows  were  alive  with  heads ; 
where  the  bodies  thereunto  belonging  were 
crammed,  was  impossible  to  guess ;  and  not 
only  the  windows,  but  the  balconies  and  cop- 
ings, the  tops  of  shop-fronts  and  parapets  were 
equally  peopled ;  and  this  continued  all  the 
way  to  the  doors  of  Guildhall,  where  my  ticket 
and  hat  were  delivered  as  I  entered  the  Hall. 

The  effect  upon  entering  was  very  beautiful. 
The  long  lines  of  tables,  sparkling  with  glass 
and  plate,  were  striking  in  themselves ;  but  they 
were  comparatively  nothing.  The  noble  build- 
ing itself,  with  its  picturesque  architecture, 
outlined  by  dazzling  gas  jets ;  the  brilliant  star  at 
the  western  window,  and  the  enormous  Prince 
of  Wales'  feathers,  of  spun  glass,  at  the  east- 
em,  surmounting  the  trophy  of  armor ;  the 
helmets,  banners,  and  breastplates  hung  round ; 
the  men-at-arms  on  their  pedestals,  in  bright 
harness ;  the  barons  of  beef  on  their  pulpits ; 
and,  above  all,  Qog  and  Magog,  gazing,  as 
they  had  gazed  for  centuries,  on  the  banquet, 
carrying  fearfully  spiked  weapons  which  now- 
a-days  nobody  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne  is  allow- 
ed to  use — and  he  only  in  a  pantomime  :  all 
this  formed  a  tableau  really  exciting;  and, 
distant  matters  being  considered,  made  one 
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thmk  there  was  no  national  conceit  in  the 
pride  and  glory  of  being  an  Englishman,  after 
all. 

From  the  Hall  the  majority  of  the  gnests 
went  on  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the 
presentations  were  to  take  place;  and  here 
there  was  amusement  enough  to  be  found  in 
watching  the  toilets  of  the  company.  The 
gentlemen  in  their  courirdresses  and  colored 
gowns,  were  well  enough ;  there  was  a  grave 
municipal  appearance  about  them  that  set  off 
the  scene  wonderfully,  nor  could  it  have  been 
possible  to  have  seen  so  many  good  old  honest 
intelligent  heads  together  any  where  else. 
But  we  must  run  the  risk  of  being  considered 
forever  ungallant  in  saying  that  Ae  dress  of 
the  ladies,  with  few  exceptions,  was  in  itself 
worth  going  to  see.  Their  costumes  were  aot 
poor— -on  the  contrary,  they  were  as  magnifi- 
cent as  €knoa,  Lyons,  and  Mechlin  conld 
make  them.  Neither  were  they  old-fiishioned : 
such  would  not  have  been  altogether  ont  of 
keeping.  But  they  were  singularly  comical ; 
the  most  heterogeneous  colors,  styles  and 
trimmings,  were  all  jumbled  together :  and  the 
wonderful  combinations  of  manufiietures  they 
wore  in,  and  on,  and  round  their  heads,  would 
require  a  list  as  long  as  the  '*  Morning  Post's" 
after  a  drawing-room,  to  describe.  Caricatures 
of  the  coiffures  of  all  the  early  Queens  of  Prance 
and  England  might  have  been  detected,  bj  a 
sharp  eye,  amongst  the  company;  nay,  one 
old  lady  had  made  up  so  carefdlly  after  Henry 
VIII.  that,  with  whiskers  and  beiurd,  she  would 
have  been  wonderful.  A  large  proportion  had 
a  great  notion  of  a  fluffy  little  feather  stuck 
on  the  left  side  of  their  heads ;  and  all  pre- 
ferred curls  to  bands,  when  such  were  practica- 
ble—  and  curls  of  elaborate  and  unwonted 
nature  and  expanse.  Amongst  them,  to  be 
sure,  were  some  lovely  girls  who  would  have 
put  the  west-end  belles  upon  their  metal— 
faultless  in  dress  and  toumure  as  a  presenta- 
tion beauty  —  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  dowagers. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  much  to  be  seen 
here,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  the  dais, 
so  I  went  back  to  the  Hall  to  my  place  at  the 
table,  and  learned,  to  my  sorrow,  that  dinner 
would  not  take  place  before  seven.  But  there 
was  plenty  to  be  amused  at  as  the  more  distin- 
guished guests  arrived,  and  passed  on  to  the 
Council  Chamber  through  an  avenue  of  gazera, 
being  announced  by  name  as  they  entered. 
This  name,  however,  it  was  impossible  to 
catch ;  every  one,  from  the  size  of  the  place, 
ended  in  unintelligible  reverberations.  So  that 
from  "  Lord  Or-r-r-r !  "  "  Mr.  Baron  P^^^^l" 
or  **  Captain  Uls-s-s-s !"  you  made  out  what 
you  conceived  to  be  the  most  probable,  and 


were  contented  aecordingly.  From  time  to 
time  a  brass  band  in  the  gallery  played  seleo- 
tions  from  operas ;  hungry  gentlemen  looked 
wistfully  at  the  cold  capons ;  and  frantic  offi- 
cials with  white  wands  ran  about  with  messages 
and  ordered  the  waiters.  For  myself,  T  con; 
fess  to  having  settled  quietly  down  on  my 
form,  and  made  myself  as  perfectly  happy  with 
my  French  roll  and  some  excellent  Madeira, 
as  any  one  could  possibly  have  desired. 

At  length  some  trumpets  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Lord  Mayor;  and  his* proces- 
sion, including  my  dear  old  friend  of  childhood, 
with  the  large  fiower-pofc-shapcd  muff  upon  his 
hoad,  entered  the  hall  to  a  grand  march.  They 
came  in  long  array  down  the  steps,  then  round 
the  end  below  Goo:  and  Mairoo^,  alono:  the 
southern  side,  and  so  up  to  their  tables.  This 
was  really  impressive ;  and,  as  the  civic  author- 
ities, the  judges  and  sergeants,  the  trumpeters, 
and  all  the  rest  marched  round,  one  was  tempt- 
ed to  think  much  more  of  Dick  Whittington, 
and  Sir  William  Walworth,  Evil  May  Day, 
the  Conduit  in  Chepe,  together  with  Stowe, 
Strutt,  Holinshed,  and  Fitzstephen,  than  the 
present  good  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  James  Duke, 
and  all  the  municipal,  military,  naval,  and 
forensic  celebrities  that  accompanied  him,  to 
the  tune  of  **  Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land !  "  played  in  the  gallery. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Harker  —  without 
whom  I  opine  all  public  dinners  would  go  for 
nothing,  and  the  Old  Bailey  Court  become  a 
bear-garden  —  gave  the  signal  for  grace,  the 
tareens  having  already  appeared  upon  the 
tables  during  the  cortege  ;  and  then  what  a 
war&re  of  glass  and  crockery,  of  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons,  and  callipash  and  callipce 
be^n  !  The  hapless  guests  by  the  tureens, 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  supplying  their  fellow- 
visitors;  and  the  rule  for  politeness  in  the 
•*  Book  of  Etiquette,"  which  says,  **  It  is  bad 
taste  to  partake  twice  of  soup,*'  had  evidently 
never  been  learned  ;  for  they  partook  not  only 
twice,  but  three  times ;  and  would,  doubtless, 
have  gone  on  again  but  for  the  entire  consump- 
tion  of  the  delicacy.  For  the  vast  number  of 
people  present  it  was  astonishing,  by  the  way, 
how  well  everybody  was  attended  to.  The 
waiters  ran  over  one  another  less  than  they 
usnally  do  at  ^reat  dinners ;  they  recollected 
when  you  asked  for  a  fork,  and  brought  you 
one ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  clattering 
down  all  the  plates  and  dishes  against  your 
heels  under  your  form,  the  arrangements  would 
have  been  perfect. 

At  the  head  of  our  table  was  the  most  glori- 
ous old  gentleman  I  had  ever  seen.  Whether 
Farringdon  Without  or  Broad  Street  claimed 
him  as  its  own,  I  do  not  know,  for  the  wards 


were  divided  at  the  table ;  but  whichever  it 
was  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him^.  He  knew 
everybody,  and  all  treated  him  with  the  great- 
est respect.  He  was  a  wit,  too,  and  made 
some  very  fair  puns ;  besides  which,  by  his 
continued  pleasantries,  he  kept  the  whole  table 
alive.  He  took  wine  with  all  whom  he  saw 
were  strangers,  and  offered  them  his  snuffbox 
with  a  merry  speech.  He  was  the  best  mix- 
ture of  the  fine  old  courtier  and  common  coun- 
cilman it  was  possible  to  conceive ;  and  my 
admiration  of  his  good  fellowship  was  increased, 
when  I  was  told  that  he  was  actually  eighty- 
two  years  of  age  ^  I  should  like  to  have  had 
some  quiet  talk  with  that  old  gentleman.  He 
must  have  known  many  youths,  barely  living 
on  their  modest  salary,  who  afterwards  rode  in 
their  own  carriages  in  the  lord-mayor's  proces- 
sion— ^perhaps,  as  the  chief  actors.  He  could, 
I  will  be  bound,  have  told  us  stories  of  the 
riots  of  '80,  when  he  was  a  mere  boy ;  and  of 
the  banquet  given  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in 
that  very  old  Guildhall,  a  score  and  a  half  of 
years  afterwards.  But  he  left  our  table  early ; 
and  when  he  went,  and  told  us  all  that  he  was 
going  home  to  put  on  his  slippers  and  have  a 
cigar,  we  were  really  grieved  to  part  with  him, 
and  could  have  better  spared  the  touchy  gentle- 
man near  him,  who  did  nothing  but  squabble 
with  the  waiters,  and  threaten  to  report  them. 
The  dinner  was  despatched — ^the  cold  tur- 
keys, and  hams,  and  tongues,  and  the  tolerably 
hot  pheasants  and  partridges — ^in  less  time 
than  might  be  conceived.  There  was  no  lack 
of  anything.  The  punch  was  unexceptionable ; 
the  Madeira  of  the  choicest;  and  the  cham- 
pagne unlimited.  And  after  all  this,  a  bevy 
of  pretty  young  ladies,  with  an  equal  number 
of  gentlemen,  appeared  in  the  south  music  gal- 
lery to  sing  the  grace,  which  they  did  very 
well.  The  visitors  evidently  knew  their  busi- 
ness. They  did  not  applaud  when  the  grace 
was  over,  in  the  manner  of  some  reckless  and 
enthusiastic  spirits  fresh  at  public  dinners,  who 
look  upon  it  as  they  would  do  upon  a  Cyder 
Cellars  chorus ;  but  received  it  gravely,  filled 
their  glasses,  and  waited  for  what  was  to  come 
next.  Then  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  were 
answered  from  the  other  end  of  the  Hall,  and 
the  new  Lord  Mayor  rose  and  proposed  "  The 
Queen,"  and  if  her  Majesty  could  have  heard 
how  that  toast  was  received,  with  an  enthuri- 
asm  that  made  the  very  men-in-armor  totter 
on  their  pedestals,  and  Gog  and  Magog  almost 
invisible  through  the  haze  of  excitement,  she 
would  have  known  that  the  expressions  of  her 
belief  in  the  allegiance  of  her  good  old  city  of 
London,  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  re- 
spond to  addresses,  were  beyond  the  conven- 
tional, after  all. 
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The  remaining  toasta  oonld  onlj  be  heard 
bj  those  at  the  principal  table ;  but  when  the 
ladies  left,  the  gentlemen  went  up,  and  stood 
about  on  the  forms  and  benches  to  see  and 
hear  the  "  great  guns ''  of  the  meeting.  Af- 
terwards tea  and  cofi^  were  serred  in  a  lone 
room  to  the  right  of  the  council  chamber ;  and 
then  dancing  began  in  the  latter  apartment, 
until  the  part  of  the  hall  aboye  the  railing  was 
cleared  'for  the  same  purpose.  During  this 
period  the  company  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing two  very  clever  pieces  of  scenic  view  which 
were  displayed  to  be  looked  at  through  windows, 
on  what  mightpossibly  otherwise  have  been  a 
blank  wall.  These  were  modeled  representar 
tions  of  the  Tower,  and  the  l^to,  at  Venice. 
They  had  a  charming  effect ;  the  sober  light 
and  air  of  tranquillity  thrown  over  them  being 
an  excellent  contrast  with  the  noise  and  bri£ 
lianoy  of  what  was  in  reality ' '  the  hall  of  dazzling 
light,"  usually  treated  as  a  poetic  and  perhaps 


apocryphal  piece  of  festivity  infieparable  from 
striking  a  light  guitar. 

The  dancing  was  fiunoualy  kept  up  "  vith 
unabated  spirits,"  as  newspapers  say  o^  a  hall. 
To  be  sure,  the  more  refined  Terpsichorean 
nerves  were  occasionally  shocked  by  hearing 
subdued  wishes  for  "  the  Caledonians.  The 
majority,  too,  preferred  the  polka  to  thewalU; 
and  mistrustea  themselves  in  the  deux  tempt. 
But  they  were  evidently  very  happy,  and 
believed  greatly  in  every  thing  about  them ; 
and  if  •we  could  always  do  the  same  in 
society  we  should  have  little  to  mmhle  at 
At  last,  not  choosing  to  let  the  wond  generallj 
know  at  what  hour  my  fjidthful  latch-key  pat 
me  in  possession  of  that  most  inestimaDle 
property,  one's  own  bed-room,  I  slipped  off, 
and  amved  at  home  with  calm  propriety,  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  oherifik, 
and  the  Corporation  generally,  for  a  veiy  hos- 
pitable (and  to  me  a  very  novel)  entertain- 
ment.— BefUley*$  J^RiceUany, 


HUNTING  IN  WESTERN  TEXAS,  AND  VISIT  TO  SAN  ANTONIO  DB 

BEJAE,  IN  1843. 


BT  ▲  TIUVBLLEB. 


During  a  lengthened  residence  in  Galveston 
Island  and  its  vicinity,  when  my  occupations 
permitted,  I  devoted  myself  to  sporting,  or,  as 
called  in  Texas,  bunting.  Bird-shooting  is 
denominated  ''eunning." 

In  winter,  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  brant, 
canvass-backs,  sand-hill  cranes,  &c.,  are  met 
with  in  great  numbers,  and  are  brought  down 
with  buck-shot,  either  on  the  wing  or  from  an 
ambush.  As  spring  approaches,  quails,  wild 
pigeons,  and  the  delicate  prairie-hen,  (a  species 
of  grouse)  afford  sport  for  small  shot ;  but  the 
magnificent  wild  turkey  requires  a  small  rifle- 
ball,  or  buck-shot.  Before  the  .warm  weather 
sets  in,  oystering  and  turtle  parties  are  formed ; 
and  when  summer  is  approaching,  fishing  on 
tho  coast,  in  the  bays  and  riven,  affords  profit- 
able amusement,  in  the  shape  of  red-fish  (as 
large  and  finer  than  cod),  mullet,  trout,  perch, 
cat-fish,  JLc,  &c.  In  these  expeditions,  woe 
be  to  alligators,  rattle-snakes,  opossums,  rac- 
oons, fox,  wolf,  skunk  (polecat),  peccaiy,  or 
Mexican  hog  I  and  when  in  the  deep  woods  of 
the  lower  country,  exciting  indeed  is  the  chase 
of  the  puma  (lion  of  Texas),  the  tiger,  and 
leopard.  These  last  three  wild  animals  are 
much  smaller,  and  have  none  of  the  ferocity  of 


similar  species  met  with  in  the  jungles  of  Af- 
rica or  India,  and  may  be  easily  tamed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  having  afiiurs  to 
attend  to  in  Western  Texas,  and  being  at 
Galveston,  I  made  arrangements  for  starting. 
The  first  was  to  find  my  half-wild  Comanche 
mustang,  which  had  been  loose  on  the  is- 
land for  months ;  and  having  sought  for  the 
animal  myself  in  vain,  I  offered  a  reward  to 
whoever  would  bring  him  to  me.  In  a  day  or 
two  a  Scotsman,  who  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  "  first-rate  '*  horse-stealer,  produced  my 
mustang,  which  was  in  capital  condition,  ob- 
serving that  he  had  friendly  recolledlons  of 
me  when  out  in  the  '*  Lafitte  "  privateer,  oq  a 
cruise  after  some  Mexican  transports ;  and  the 
only  remuneration  he  reauired  was  to  take  a 
drink  with  one  from  the  old  country. 

Discarding  all  European  gear  for  myself  or 
horse,  I  patronized  the  straight  ComaoMibe  sad- 
dle, as  better  adapted  fi>r  travelling  orer  a 
rough  country,  and  m  not  being  liable  to  get  wet 
when  fording  rivers,  and  moreover  well  suited 
to  carry  a  blanket  or  two  and  well-filled  saddle- 
bags. Habiting  myself  in  buckskin,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  stout  Mexican  mantle  or 
poncho ;  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  gon 
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ODe  of  wbich  was  a  rifle ;  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
mj  belt,  and  a  bowie-kmfe,  (the  couteavrde- 
cnasse  of  the  country)  ;  a  store  of  ballets, 
shot,  powder,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  a 
change  or  so  of  linen,  I  started  alone,  in  the 
month  of  August,  for  Western  Texas. 

Leaving  the  **  Pirate's  Isle  "*  by  the  ferry 
at  Yirginia  Pomt,  with  myriads  of  musquitos 
and  horse-flies  now  as  companions,  generally 
halting  at  a  settlement  at  sun-down ;  or  if  be- 
nighted in  the  woods,  or  having  lost  my  way, 
or  my  mustang  got  tired,  I  camped  /or  the 
ni^t  at  any  convenient  spot. 

I  visited  the  ever-memorable  battle-field  of 
San  Jacinto,  where  the  sanguinary  Santa  Anna 
was  beaten  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Texans 
in  1836.  They  generously  gave  him  his  lib- 
erty;'  and  in  return,  on  his  arrival  in  Mexi- 
co, he  made  a  lengthened  and  savage  war  upon 
Texas  until  last  year,  when  Texas  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States. 

Visiting  Houston,  the  then  seat  of  Glovem- 
ment,  and  paying  my  resptets  to  Prendent 
Sam  Houston,  I  crossed  the  Brazos  river  at 
San  Felipe,  founded  in  1824  by  S.  F.  Austen 
(the  father  of  Texas),  now  in  ruins  and  de- 
serted, bavins  been  burnt  by  Santa  Anna,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
Remaining  a  few  days  at  Columbus,  on  the 
Colorado  river,  visitmg  La  Orange,  Austin, 
on  the  same  stream,  and  Gonzales,  on  the 
Guadaloupe  river,  I  arrived  at  last  at  San  An- 
tonio de  Bejar,  '*  the  Thermopylffif  of  Tex- 
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Descendbg  into  its  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque valley,  the  deserted  missions  of  Con- 
cepcion  and  San  Jos^  are  seen ;  and  on  ap- 
proaching nearer,  the  ruins  of  the  devoted 
Alamo  present  themselves.  On  the  western 
bank  rises  the  towerins  steeple  of  the  so-called 
cathedral ;  and  through  the  bright  and  almost 
tropical  foliage  peep  the  castellated  houses  of 
the  Spanish  and  American  resident,  and  the 
square  huts  of  the  Bancheros  and  Peons.  The 
river,  which  is  clear  and  sparkling,  is  general- 
ly fordable,  formed  by  tepid  springs  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  Texans,  in  tneir  raptures 
regarding  this  locality,  call  San  Antonio  their 
Vale  of  Avoca. 

The  then  population  of  San  Antonio  might 
be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  A  very 
few  opulent  Mexican  residents,  foreign  mer- 
chants, Rancheros,  and  Peons.     The  two  first 


*  This  is  in  aUasion  to  OaWeston  Island  having 
been  the  residence  of  Jean  Lafitte,  the  **  Pirate  of  the 
Gulf,"  from  1S17  to  1S21. 

t  Called  so  on  account  of  the  slanghter  of  about 
190  Texans  in  the  Alamo  fort,  by  Santa  Anna,  a  few 
weeks  before  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  Darid 
Qrockett  was  one  of  the  yictims. 


need  no  particular  description,  but  the  latter 
reqmre  some  notice. 

The  Ranchero,  or  herdsman,  has  a  prepon- 
derance of  Spanish  blood  over  the  Indian. 
Still,  he  is  an  uncultivated  being,  who  passes 
the  greater  part  of  hb  life  in  the  saddle,  herd- 
ing cattle  and  horses,  hunting  wild  cattle, 
mustang,  deer,  and  buffido.  Unused  to  com- 
fort, and  regardless  of  ease  and  danger,  he 
has  a  hardy,  brigand,  sunburnt  appearance, 
especially  when  seen  with  his  high,  broad- 
bnmmed  hat,  buckskin  dre&s,  Indian  pouch 
and  belt  ornamented  with  various  colored 
beads,  armed  with  his  rifle,  pistol,  and  knife. 
He  is  abstemious  in  the  way  of  food  or  strong 
drink,  but  passionately  fond  of  his  **  cigarito 
de  oja  de  maize."  As  a  useful  and  judicious 
companion  on  a  long  journey,  or  on  a  trip  into 
the  woods,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recommend 
his  equal. 

The  Peon,  or  laborer,  has  generally  more 
of  the  Indian  in  his  composition  than  the  for- 
mer. He  is  superstitious  anfl  ignorant,  and 
has  but  little  of  the  energy  of  the  Eanchero. 
The  Peon  resides  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
tilling  and  cultivating  the  productive  land,  or 
'Mabores"  (small  farms),  and  appears  of  a 
contented  disposition.  In  Mexico  tne  Peon  is 
nearly  as  much  a  slave  as  the  Negro  is  in  the 
southern  states  of  America.  His  usual  dress 
is  a  calico  shirt,  wide  calico  trousers,  a  fancy 
colored  girdle  about  his  waist,  his  jacket 
thrown  carelessly  over  his  shoulder  in  sum- 
mer, a  broad-brimmed  hat,  the  band  studded 
vnth  silver  qmaments  and  colored  beads. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  goes  to  mass,  then  to 
work ;  after  dinner  he  sleeps  hb  siesta ;  and 
in  the  evening  amuses  himself  by  tinkling  his 
rude  guitar  to  his  mistress,  dancing  zapateos, 
smoking,  and  gambling  at  times. 

The  females  of  the  Bancheros  and  Peons 
are  pretty,  good-natured,  and  oblinng.  They 
dress  plainly,  but  tastefully ;  and  well  know 
how  to  show  off  their  figures  and  feet  when 
tripping  to  matins  or  vespers,  their  heads  and 
greater  part  of  their  faces  coquettbhly  covered 
with  the  bkck  mantilla.  These  are  the  votar 
ries  of  the  bayle  and  fandango :  they  flock  to 
the  scenes  of  mirth  and  music,  conducted 
with  decorum  and  gentioness.  From  early 
evening  to  the  soft  hour  of  twilight,  they  may 
be  seen,  in  the  summer  season,  going  in  joy- 
ous groups  to  sequestered  parts  of  the  river, 
to  bathe ;  and  there  the  curious  eye  might 
oocaaonally  observe  them  gliding  about  in  the 
limpid  stream,  their  regularly-formed,  bronzed 
faces  peeping  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  their  black  hair  floating  over  their 
shoulders. 
The  days  of  the  govemador  and  alcalde 
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bave  passed  away  foreyer ;  and  in  tbeir  place 
are  seen  the  American  mayor,  sheriff,  and 
constables. 

Excepting  in  the  few  principal  families  and 
foreign  residents,  the  innabitants  still  adhere 
to  the  tortilla  or  mfdze-cake  as  bread ;  and  a 
sort  of  otta  podrtda,  seasoned  with  garlic  and 
red  pepper,  is  their  &yorite  food.  The  never- 
fiiiling  stone  metate,  on  which  the  maize  is 
ground,  to  make  the  tortilla ;  a  hide  stretched 
npon  a  frame,  serving  ibr  a  bedstead;  a  few 
low  stools,  a  small  table,  a  little  crockery, 
their  clothes,  a  few  valuables  in  an  antique 
tiunk,  and  jorongos,  or  Mexican  blankets, 
constitute  the  catalogue  of  their  worldly 
effects. 

San  Antonio  has  ever  been  the  theatre  of 
strife  and  bloodshed,  and  hardly  a  wall  or 
house  has  escaped  the  effects  of  cannon-balls  : 
even  the  church  bears  evidence  of  very  rough 
usage.  Those  turbulent  times  have  passed ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 
war  between  the  Americans  and  Mexicans, 
San  Antonio  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a 
flourishing  city  in  the  bands  of  the  former. 

Having  remained  some  time  at  San  Anto- 
nio and  its  vicinity,  I  was  one  of  a  party  of 
six,  principally  with  the  object  to  hunt  the 
bear  in  the  Guadaloupe  mountains. 

We  were  better  armed  than  mounted ;  and 
it  was  pretty  clear,  had  we  got  into  a  "  diffi- 
culty" with  the  Indians,  we  should  have 
had  to  flght,  for  but  little  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  retreating  movements  of  our 
mustangs.  In  addition  to  rifles,  pistols,  and 
bowie-knives,  we  had  our  spears,  such  being 
useful  instruments  at  times  in  a  bea]>hunt. 
We  loaded  two  mules  with  Indian  corn-meal, 
salt,  bacon,  groceries,  tobacco,  some  whiskey, 
an  iron  pot,  coffee-pot,  frying-pan,  and  tin 
pannikins.  All  were  habited  in  buckskin, 
each  having  his  warm  Mexican  mantle,  or 
xorongo. 

We  left  San  Anionio  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  ere  we  started,  an  old  Indian  fighter, 
my  respected  friend.  Colonel  Jack  Hays, 
**  guessed  "  that  six  was  too  small  a  party  to 
go  far  into  the  Indian  country,  without  we 
wanted  to  get  up  a  fight  with  "  them  d^l 
red  rascals,  adding,  **  Citizens,  before  you 
slope,  come  and  have  a  drink."  This  we  did, 
at  the  French  consul's  groggery ;  then,  light- 
ing our  **  Alamo  pipes,"  left  for  the  woods. 

Travelling  a  few  miles,  we  camped  down  for 
the  night  at  the  springs  or  head  waters  of  the 
San  Antonio  river.  Here  we  saw  numberless 
even-running  streams,  issuing  out  of  a  lime- 
stone rock  containing  silica,  giving  rise  to  four 
streams,  which  soon  unite,  and  form  one  of 
the  clearest  and  prettiest  rivers  in  the  world. 


Bound  the  springs  is  an  almost  impenetrable 
wood ;  and  under  the  huge  branches  of  its  giant 
trees  we  "fixed  our  pallets,"  consisting  of  our 
saddles  for  pillows,  norsfr<;loths  for  beds,  and 
our  Mexican  mantles  for  covering. ,  We  had 
our  supper,  which  was  quickly  prepared.  One 
of  the  party  made  the  fire  ;  another  miicd  np 
the  Indian  corn-meal  with  water  and  salt, 
baking  it  in  the  frying-pan  —  this  was  our 
bread ;  another  made  coffee  ;  another  broiled  | 
the  dried  meat  on  sticks ;  and  the  other  two ; 
watered  and  hobbled  the  horses  round  the; 
camp.  I 

Late  in  the   evening,   it  blew  a  ooolishi- 
"norther"   (as  yet  the  freezing  and  wintn  | 
"northers"  have  not  set  in),  which  cleared  the 
sky ;  and,  when  the  moon  was  up,  we  antid- 1 
pated  sport  amongst  the  wild  turkeys,  or,  as 
called  by  the  Mexicans,  "guajalotes."    The ; 
moon  being  now  bright,  three  of  us  left  camp, 
the  other  three  remaining  on  guard.     Creeping 
silently  through  the  woods,  we  got  under  the 
branches  of  a  huge  cotton-wood  tree,  espying 
on  the  upper  ones  a  dozen  or  more  wild  torkejs 
at  roost.     Each  of  us  marked  his  bird;  and  at 
the  word  "Fire !"  the  woods  reijchoed  again, . 
and  three  wild  turkeys,  large  and  fat,  camei 
tumbling  down  through  the  foliage.    Were-, 
turned  with  our  game,  had  a  cup  of  toddy,  and 
then  to  sleep,  each  keeping  a  guard  of  two  hours 
during  the  night. 

By  day  break  we  had  had  our  sylvan  meal—  j 
breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper  are  pretty 
much  the  same  in  the  woods  —  and  commenced  ; 
travelling  over  an  undulating  country,  covered  | 
with  frostH)ak,  with  here  and  there  pieces  of 
rock,  and  occasionally  a  few  siliceous  pebbles 
seen.     During  the  day  we  shot  many  fine  deer, , 
with  the  object  of  making  bags  of  their  skins— 
by  taking  them  off  whole  —  to  contain  the  wild 
honey  we  expected  to  get  in  the  woods.    Large 
flocks  of  turkey-buzzards  hovered  above  us, 
eager  to  dart  down  on  the  carcasses  of  the  deer. 
These  birds  will  follow  hunters  and  Indians 
great  distances,   in  the  hope  of  getting  any 
flesh  that  is  not  eaten.     Moreover,  when  one 
is  in  an  Indian  country,  a  flight  of  these  birds 
seen  in  the  distance,  hovering  about,  ofttinies ; 
warns  the  solitary  hunter  not  to  approach  the  , 
trail  of  a  body  of  Indians. 

We  camped  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Salado  river,  where  we  had  fine  rich  musquit- 
grass  for  our  horses.  This  grass  is  excellent 
food  for  sheep. 

We  had  some  rough  travellbg  to  the  Cibolo 
river  ("  Cibolo,"  the  Indian  name  for  bufialo). 
The  country  traversed  was  hiUy,  and  covered 
with  insulated  masses  of  &e  limestone  of  the 
'district;  and  in  the  gullies  it  was  seen 
stratified.     During  heavy  rains  the  Cibolo, 
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like  the  other  streams  ap  in  this  oountrj,  rises 
rapidly,  and  runs  with  much  impetuosity.  The 
deer  seen  to4ay  were  very  tame — that  is,  We 
could  come  up  with  them  to  within  70  to  80 
yards.  Thus,  the  wilder  the  country,  the 
tamer  are  the  deer ;  or  rather,  they  are  con- 
fused when  they  see  strange  objects,  and  even 
approach  hunters,  at  times,  to  within  a  few 
paces ;  they  then  lope  off  a  little  way,  stop, 
and  so  on,  until  they  get  "scared,"  or  fright- 
ened, and  then  they  run  off. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  to  the  Esequia. 
The  only  American  of  our  party  was  super- 
stitious, which  is  a  rare  thing  in  an  American, 
and  told  us  that  he  should  have  no  luck  when 
hunting  if  he  had  not  a  gold  or  silver  coin  about 
him.  One  of  the  Scotsmen  of  the  party  loudly 
protested  at  hunting  on  a  Sabbath ;  but  yestei^ 
day,  although  it  was  Sunday,  he  could  not 
resist  a  "crack*'  at  a  fine  buck.  He  wounded 
it ;  but  the  animal  got  away.     (Retribution !) 

Continuing  our  track  the  .following  day  to- 
wards the  Sabmas  creeks,  which  take  their  names 
from  the  quantity  of  cypress  woods  in  them, 
we  got  a  glimpse  of  wild  cattle,  and  anticipated 
some  rough  sport  with  them.  The  land  and 
pasturage  here  would  suit  stock-raisers.  In  a 
thicket  we  camped  under  at  noon,  we  found 
the  wild  summer  and  winter  grape,  mountain 
plum,  black  walnut,  black  and  red  haw,  per- 
simon,  the  nutritious  peocan ;  hickory  and  other 
nuts,  the  Indian  bread-plant,  small  red  pepper, 
or  chiltipin,  sassafras,  sumach  (Indian  toliao- 
oo),  &o.,  &c.  With  fine  weather,  the  skv 
being  beautifully  blue  and  clear,  and  abund- 
aooe  of  sport  amongst  deer,  antelope,  and  wild 
turkey  on  tiie  wing,  we  arrived  at  the  sources 
of  the  Sabinas  creeks,  where  thousands  of 
springs  are  seen  ruslung  out  of  the  rooks,  form- 
ing rapid  streams ;  and,  where  there  are  deep 
holes  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  we  found  a 
small  species  of  turtle,  trout,  and  fat  cat-fish. 
The  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  these  streams 
have  a  shelving  appearance,  as  if  recently 
formed  by  the  retiring  of  waters.  This  same 
characteristic  is  perceived  on  the  face  of  the 
di^rent  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
distance;  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with 
isolated  angular  masses  of  rock  of  all  dimen- 
sions. We  were  now  in  the  Comanche  "range," 
or  country,  and  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  thought  if  we  had  been  fifteen  to  twenty 
strong,  it  would  have  been  safer. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  the  Ghiada- 
loape  valley;  and  when  traversing  a  small 
prairie,  came  upon  a  fresh  Indian  trail.  We 
baited,  and  commenced  an  examination  of  it, 
when,  from  the  number  of  horses  that  had  ap- 
parently travelled  this  way,  and  other  indica- 
tuma,  we  supposed  that  about  twenty  Indians 


had  passed,  and  about  five  or  six  days  before 
us.  We  oontinned  on  ihb  Indian  trail  for  a 
few  miles,  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Guada- 
loupe,  whep  we  came  t<r where  the  Indians  had 
camped,  and  here,  from  further  observations, 
satisfied  ourselves  that  they  had  gone  somewhat 
rapidly  towards  the  north,  into  we  heart  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  San  Saba,  one  of  their 
favorite  rendezvous.  We  camped  in  the 
temporary  Comanche  wigwams,  composed  of 
boughs  bent  over  so  as  to  form  an  alcove ;  and 
the  best  mounted  of  us  went  off  on  the  trail 
some  miles,  with' great  caution,  so  as  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  not  in  the  vicinity, 
to  hear  the  report  of  our  riflea  when  we  might 
be  hunting.  We  saw  occasionally  wild  cattle 
and  bufialo  roaming  about  the  hills.  Former- 
ly, very  krge  droves  of  the  latter  were  to  be 
met  with  here,  but  appear  to  have  gone  more 
to  the  north.  Betuming  to  our  camp  through 
a  thick  cypress  "bottom,"  for  the  first  time 
saw  some  recent  bear-tracks.  We  were  a  little 
too  soon  for  bruin ;  for  he  was  still  luxuriatbg 
and  fattening  upon  nuts  in  the  thick  and  almost 
impenetrable  timbers  and  brush  of  the  cypress 
bottoms.  We  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  use 
our  rifles  this  day,  and  employed  the  afternoon 
in  "bee-hunting."  This  was  an  easy  affiur  in 
this  vicinity ;  for  in  nearly  all  the  noUows  of 
the  cypress-trees  honeycomb  was  to  be  found. 
We  got  a  considerable  quantity,  and  sufficient 
wax  to  make  it  worth  while  taking  it  to  San 
Antonio  for  sale.  Indeed,  ofttimes  parties  go 
out  into  the  woods  expressly  for  honey  and 
wax ;  and  instances  are  upon  record  of  veiy 
large  quantities  of  honeycomb  being  found  in 
tiie  clefts  and  fissures  of  rocks,  and  in  caves. 
After  a  few  hours'  travelling  next  day,  keep- 
ing* to  leeward  of  the  Comanche  trail,  and  over 
high  rocky  ridges,  we  came  down  into  the  pic- 
turesque valley  of  the  Q-uadaloupe ;  the  river 
fordable  in  parts  only.  Some  of  its  banks  are 
high,  and  in  places  perpendicular ;  at  others 
they  are  gentle  and  rolling  prairies.  The 
head-waters  of  the  Ouadaloupe  rise  in  ranges  of 
mountains  about  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  which  form  a  fiine  dark  back- 
mund  to  this  part  of  the  country.  We  se- 
lected a  commodious  spot  for  our  camp,  and 
entrenched  it  with  fiiUen  trees  as  well  as  time 
would  permit,  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  from 
Indians.  One-half  of  our  party  went  oat  to 
look  for  bear-tracks,  but  saw  none.  Return- 
ing, we  espied  a  fine  wild  black  bull ;  hobbled 
our  horses  immediately  under  cover,  and  soon 
"circumvented"  our  prey.  We  made  sure 
of  him  by  g^viuff  him  three  shots,  tied  our 
lazoB  to  him,  and  nauled  him  in  triumph  to  our 
camp,  which  afforded  us  abundant  occupation 
in  cutting  the  flesh  up  into  thin  strips,  so  as  to 
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diy  them  in  the  san.  This  \&  called  ' '  jerking. ' ' 
When  BO  prepared,  it  is  designated  "  tasajo  " 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  "chargin"  in  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  so  rendered 
more  portable  than  if  fresh,  and  keeps  for  a 
long  time.  This  wholesale  addition  to  our 
stock  of  food  was  yery  seasonable ;  for  late  in 
the  afternoon  a  party  of  Lipan  Indians,  under 
the  chief  Castro,  with  their  sqnaws,  children, 
horses,  mules,  and  tents,  joined  us,  from  an 
unsuccessful  buffiilo-hunt  in  the  mountains. 
Castro  was  known  to  the  whole  of  our  party 
as  a  firm  ally  of  the  Texans,  both  against  Mex- 
icans and  Comanches ;  and  we  shared  our  beef 
and  honey  with  him  and  his  followers.  This 
addition  to  our  numbers  was  seasonable :  for, 
from  what  our  Indian  friends  told  us,  there 
was  but  little  doubt  of  several  'parties  of  Co- 
manches roaming  about  our  vicinity.  As  yet, 
that  warlike  tribe  had  not  forgotten  the  loss  of 
so  many  of  their  chiefs  in  San  Antonio  in 
1842,  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "  fight 
of  the  Court-house ; "  and  the  scahp  of  a 
white  man  would  have  been  condderea  a  rich 
trophy  in  revenge  for  their  fallen  braves. 
About  sunset,  I  wished  indeed  that  I  had  been 
gifted  with  the  painter's  art,  so  as  to  have 
di^etched  the  scene.  It  is  now  some  time 
since :  but  the  impression  of  it  remains  strong- 
ly imprinted  on  my  memory. 

Our  camp  was  on  a  small  prairie,  sloping 
gently  towanis  the  river,  so  as  to  afibrd  an  easy 
watering  place  for  our  horses.  In  our  rear 
was  a  range  of  thick  brush  or  underwood,  with 
here  and  tnere  natural  recesses,  which  served 
us  as  a  shelter  from  a  tropical  sun  in  the  day- 
time and  from  the  heavy  dews  at  night.  The 
larger  of  these  recesses  we  termed  our  "  kitch- 
en, parlor,  and  hall,"  and  in  it  there  was 
"  some  tall  cooking  "  going  on — roasts  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  and  in  the  iron  pot  there  was  a 
huge  piece  of  beef  destined  for  soup.  The 
bread,  already  made,  stood  up  on  end  near  the 
fire;  the  contents  of  the  coffee-pot  fizzing 
away ;  one  of  our  party,  having  watered  the 
horses,  was  hobbling  and  tethering  them  round 
the  camp;  the  dogs  were  capering  about 
amongst  the  horses ;  others  of  our  party  at- 
tending to  the  cooking,  and  hanging  up  the 
slices  of  beef  to  fry,  the  rest  cleaning  their 
rifies  and  loadmg  them  carefully  for  the  night, 
and,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  anticipating  with 
gusto  the  feast  upon  "  fiit  ribs,"  &c.,  that  was 
in  store  for  us. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  at-present  mur- 
muring stream,  calcareous  rocks  rose  abruptly 
400  to  600  fee£,  ponderous  masses  of  the  same 
having  fallen  into  the  river^  Cypress  trees  of 
all  sizes  studded  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  sur- 
rounded with  a  rich  daik  green  underwood, 


and  here  and  there  the  cactus  and  opuntia,  and 
a  few  live  oaks.  On  the  cypress  trees  were 
perched  a  considerable  number  of  Turkey  buz- 
zards, anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity  to 
be  our  scavengers^  when  we  might  "  break 
camp." 

Kear  to  us  the  Lipan  chief  Castro  had 
planted  his  picturesque  buffido  tents,  and  in 
iront  of  each  blazed  a  fire.  Their  iron  pota 
were  soon  in  requisition,  cooking  the  beef  we 
gave  them,  and  we  were  glad  to  be  able 
to  share  our  maize  meal,  particularlj  with 
the  squaw  and  children.  The  Indians,  ere 
they  had  their  supper,  looked  well  to  their 
guns,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  pouch- 
es, and  other  ^ar,  so  that,  in  t^e  event  of  an 
attack,  all  mignt  be  ready  to  repel  assailants. 
At  sunset  the  scene  partook  of  rather  a  gor- 
geous character :  all  was  bright  and  sunny  for 
a  short  period,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was 
daric ;  but  still  the  scene  was  interesting,  fw 
the  blazing  fires  gave  sufficient  light  to  distin- 
guish objects  about  the  Indian  tents,  and  in 
our  camp. 

After  the  evening  meal,  the  White  and 
the  red  man  joined  company  for  awEile,  die 
pipe  of  peace  went  round,  and  many  were  the 
stories  told  of  Indian  fights  and  hunters'  ad- 
ventures. Our  whiskey  by  this  time  ''had 
given  out,"  so  when  thirsty  we  had  the  cool 
and  re^shlng  stream  of  Ouadaloupe  to  resort 
to.  Oood  watch  was  kept  during  the  night, 
and  all  we  heard  was  now  and  then  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves  and  prairie  dogs,  who  seldom  or 
never  enter  a  camp. 

I  felt  but  little  desire  to  sleep  during  the 
first  watches  of  the  night,  and  as  it  had  heen 
arranged  to  have  a  bear  hunt  next  day,  I  be- 
thought me  that  I  would  compose  a  song  for 
the  occasion,  to  be  sung  on  the  following  morn- 
ing as  a  sort  of  revielle.  It  was  my  morning 
watch,  and  a  few  minutes  before  our  generd 
time  of  rising  I  sung  the  following :  — 

THE  BEAIUHUNTER*S  SONG. 

I. 

Up !  riae !  the  ran 's  o*er  the  forest, 

Bright  is  Guadaloupe's  foaming  spraj. 
Hark !  the  stream  *8  loud  roaring  calls  us ; 
Oird  on  your  arms,  and  haste  awaj. 
Then  away !  then  away  !*  bear-hunters,  bear-himt- 
ers,  away  I 
Black  Bruin  ne  '11  start  from  his  lair. 
Be  ready,  be  steady.    Away, 
To  chase  the  bonny  black  bear. 

II. 

Tho  hunters  are  mounted,  the  bear-tracks  they  fol- 
low^ 
The  dogs  in  ftdl  cry — well  poised  are  their  spcaza. 
Onward  they  go,  o'er  mountain,  thro'  Talley, 
Till  Bruin,  all  bristled  for  battle,  appears. 
To  the  fight !  to  the  fight !  bear-hunten,  bear- 
hunters,  press  on ! 
Aim  your  rifles  with  skill  and  with  care. 
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See,  he  writhes  in  his  wounds ;  spear  him  down ; 
'Tis  a  jolly,  a  jolly  fat  bear. 

III. 

Now  fill  op  every  horn,  my  brave  boys ! 

The  chase  it  is  oyer,  now  let  us  repose*; 
Let  each  fleeting  moment  heighten  our  joys, 
Under  the  live-oak's  wide-spreading  boughs. 
Then  fill  up !  then  fill  up !  bear-hunters,  bear- 
hunters,  fill  .op! 
Ay,  old  Bruin  affords  us  good  fare. 
Let  us  drink,  let  us  sing,  care  behind  us  let 's 
fling, 
Whilst  we  feast  on  the  jolly  fat  bear. 

Altboagh  I  say  it  (who  sbotdd  not  say  it)' 
my  companions  voted  me  a  "  regular  npHStree 
bear  banter,"  and  doubted  not  but  tbat,  with 
the  help  of  our  patron,  Saint  Hubert,  we 
should  have  luck.  The  gravity  of  our  Indian 
friends  was  somewhat  moved,  and  they  joined 
in  at  the  last  verse  with  their  peculiar  howl, 
by  hallooing  and  patting  their  mouths  at  the 
same  time,  and  a^rwards  laughing  heartily. 

Leaving  one  of  our  party  to  look  after  our 
camp,  and  accompanied  oy  Castro  and  some  of 
his  followers,  we  started  up  the  river,  when, 
after  a  considerable  ride,  over  a  very  rough 
and  hilly  country,  we  got  down  into  a  thick 
"  bottom  "  of  peccan  and  hickory-nut  trees. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  look  out  for 
bear^racks,  and  then  follow  such  indications, 
which  generally  lead  to  the  spot  near  which 
the  bear  might  be  feeding.  After  some  time 
we  came  upon  tracks  which  were  pronounced 
by  our  party  to  be  what  we  had  been  so  anxiously 
looking  for;  but,  on  examination,  Castro's 
opiaion  was,  that  the  tracks  were  old  ones, 
perhaps  a  year  old ;  and  so  they  proved,  for, 
after  beating  about  for  some  time,  we  saw  no 
"  bars  "  (bears).  Wo  got  down  to  the  Guadsr 
loupe  river  to  water  our  horses  and  take  a 
snack,  when  Castro  proposed  fording  the 
stream,  and  hunting  down  on  the  other  side  to 
our  camp ;  this  we  did,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards  came  upon  fresh  bear  tracks. 
Our  patron  saint  had  heard  our  prayers,  for, 
on  entering  a  prairie,  we  got  the  sight  of  a 
pretty  good  sized  black  bear,  shuffling  heavily 
offinto  the  bush.  Once  having  sightea  him — 
to  use  a  transatlantic  .term — '*  he  was  a  gone 
coon."  We  gave  our  horses  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  boys,  when  Castro  and  our  backwoods- 
man led  the  way.  We  entered  the  bush,  where 
now  and  then  the  rustling  noise  made  by  the 
bear  progressing  clumsily  through  the  thorny 
underwood  was  heard  by  us,  wnich  told  hb 
whereabouts.  The  hunt  now  became  exciting. 
For  some  minutes  we  heard  nothing  of  bruin. 
Some  of  us  had  our  doubts  of  success,  but  Cas- 
tro was  sure  we  should  catch  him.  Onward 
we  penetrated  into  the  forest,  which  was  strewn 
with  huffe  masses  of  rock,  fallen  trees,  and 
thorny  vines,  leaving  rents  and  marks  on  our 


thick  buckskin  dresses.  Our  dogs  being  a- 
head,  at  last  began  howling :  they  had  caught 
sight  of  the  bear,  and  now  the  hunt  was  inter- 
esting indeed.  Old  Castro  was  very  active  in 
jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  balancing  himself 
from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to  another,  jabber- 
ing away  in  Lipanese,  and  urging  us  to  keep 
up  with  him.  At  last  he  got  sight  of  bruin, 
who  had  tried  to  hide  himself  in  a  cid-de-sac 
formed  by  two  huge  pieces  of  rock,  and  we 
were  close  upon  him  ere  he  could  beat  a  re- 
treat with  anything  like  a  chance  of  escape. 
Castro  fired  first,  but  his  gun,  being  only  a 
Mexican  carbine,  merely  tickled  him.  As  a 
stranger,  I  had  next  shot,  which  took  efifect  on 
the  upper  part  of  his  neck ;  some  other  shots 
were  fired,  but  our  backwoodsman  "did  the 
deed" — a  mortal  wound,  the  ball  going  in 
about  the  forepart.  On  receiving  the  wound 
poor  bruin  roared,  kicked^  rolled,  and  writhed ; 
nis  but-not-long-since  bright  eye  became  dim ; 
there  were  groans,  blood  was  running  freely, 
when  Castro  gave  him  the  coup^-ffrace  by 
piercing  him  with  his  spear,  and  there  he  lay, 
"  the  jolly  fat  bear." 

True  wo  had  killed  the  bear,  but  now  came 
rather  a  serious  job — ^to  get  our  prize  out  of 
the  underwood.  There  was  but  one  way — 
that  of  cutting  a  road.  Hatchets  and  bowie- 
knives  went  to  work ;  and,  thanks  to  our  Indi- 
an friends — ^fur  without  them  I  do  not  think  we 
could  have  got  him  out  of  the  wood  whole — ^we 
did  accomplish  it ;  and,  once  out  in  the  com- 
paratively open  country,  we  hitched  our  laxos 
on,  dragging  him  to  opposite  our  camp,  and 
soon  fioated  him  across  tne  river. 

The  bear  was  skinned,  and  then  the  dis- 
membering commenced,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  this  was  done  was  surprising.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  anointed  my  hair 
with  the  veritfMe  bear's-grease.  The  roasts 
soon  commenced  of  bear's  flesh,  and  when 
done  was  eaten  with  honey  as  a  sauce  by  the 
initiated ;  I  prepared  it  au  naturel,  and  my 
idea  of  it  was,  that  it  was  vety  good,  and  that 
it  rartook  of  a  flavor  between  pork  and  veal. 

Having  got  one  bear,  there  was  but  little 
doubt  that  his  companions  were  not  fiur  oflT; 
but  the  Ibllowbg  oay  being  Sunday,  we  all 
remained  in  camp,  cleaning  our  horses  and 
guns,  and  strolling  about  in  the  vicinity  with 
our  Indian  friends. 

On  the  upper  parts  of  the  Guadaloupe  are 
spots  capable  of  cultivation,  with  plenty  of  graz- 
ing lana  for  cattle ;  at  present  it  is  an  Indian 
hunting  countiy.  There  is  no  navigation  on 
the  upper  parts  of  rivers  in  this  district,  but 
during  **  freshets  "  caused  by  heavy  rains  these 
rivers  run  torrents ;  the  rains  being  over, 
they  dwindle  down  into  insignificant  streams. 
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On  Monday  morning  early  we  were  off  beai^ 
hunting,  and  succeeded,  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty, in  getting  another,  and  afler  dinner 
broke  up  our  camp,  our  horses  having  eaten 
up  all  the  good  pasturage  in  the  vicinity.  We 
crossed  the  second  Sabinas  at  the  "  Escalera  " 
(the  ladder  pass)  an  almost  perpendicular  rocky 
ascent,  which  fatigued  our  horses  veir  much. 
We  got  down  upon  the  "  Pinta's  trail,  having 
joumied  over  several  ranges  of  hills  (divided 
ridges  between  the  streams),  camping  for  the 
night  with  our  Lipan  allies  above  the  Cibolo 
river.  The  next  morning  we  came  down  the 
Cibolo,  crossed  it,  and  camped  at  the  Pinta's 
spring  for  the  night,  at  the  foot  of  the  Loma 
del  Pinto. 

The  night  being  dark,  we  went  '*  fire-huntr 
log,"  or  '*  shining  deer's  eyes,''  much  resorted 
to  in  Texas  and  the  Western  States  of  America. 
Deerstalkers  in  JSurope  from  this  may  get  a 
wrinkle.  For  this  species  of  sport  a  dark 
night  is  chosen,  when  tne  hunter,  added  to  all 
his  other  necessary  gaar,  takes  with  him  a  fry- 
ing-pan, fixed  to  a  long  wooden  handle.  Hav- 
ing got  into  the  range  of  the  deer,  he  lights  a 
few  pinewood  chips,  putting  them  into  the 
frying-pan ;  placing  it  over  the  left  shoulder, 
he  commences  widking  gently  and  quietly, 
occasionally  "  sweeping  the  horizon  " — ^that  is, 
he  moves  the  handle  of  the  pan  backwards 
and  forwards;  and  should  there  be  a  deer 
near  enough — ^that  is,  in  his  range  of  light — 
the  deer  wiU  immediately  look  at  the  light,  the 
rays  of  which  will  then  impinge  upon  his  eyes, 
when  the  hunter  will  perceive  two  starlight 
spots.  The  hunter  now  keeps  the  pan  steady, 
brings  the  rifie  up  to  its  position,  rests  it  upon 
the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan ;  aim 
is  then  easily  taken ;  and  if  the  aim  be  well 
taken,  down  goes  the  deer. 

This  practice  is  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger at  times,  as  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
with  certainty  between  the  eyes  of  wUd 
beasts  and  those  of  domestic  animals;  as 
examples,  I  ofier  two  anecdotes.  The  first 
occurred  near  Galveston,  and  a  ludicrous 
hunting  party  it  was.  The  soldiers  in  the 
barracks  and  the  hunters  in  the  huts  were 
awakened  one  night  by  the  cries  of  the  dogs, 
which  had  brougnt  some  animal  to  a  stand 
near  by.  Numbers  were  soon  out  with  mus- 
kets, fowling-pieces,  and  rifles,  half  dressed, 
scampering  off  to  the  spot.  There  they 
found  a  dog  barking  up  a  tree,  where  the 
shade  was  deep,  and  where  they  looked  long 
before  they  could  perceive  anything.  At 
length,  by  lighting  a  fire,  they  discovered  a 
pair  of  eyes  shining  far  above  them,  and  the 
pieces  were  immediately  raised,  suppomng 
they  had  treed  a  racoon.     One  of  the  party, 


however,  suddenly  ordered  all  to  lower  dieir 
guns,  and  goin?  up  the  tree,  recovered  a 
fevorite  kitten,  which  had  strayed,  and  haying 
been  pursued  by  the  dogs,  had  caused  tbis 
muster,  and  incurred  so  narrow  a  risk  of  itg 
Ufe. 

The  following  happened  to  myself.  Leayiog 
Houston  on  one  occasion  for  Eastern  Texas  on 
horseback,  with  a  friend  who  went  in  bis  gig, 
we  lost  our  road,  and  were  benighted  in  a 
prairie.  After  pondering  for  some  time  how 
we  had  best  act,  I  perceived  a  light  in  the 
distance  on  our  right,  and,  supposing  it  to  be 
a  settlement,  went  ahead  of  the  gig,  hot, 
after  travelling  some  time,  did  not  appear  to 
get  any  nearer  to  the  light,  and  moreover  jt 
sometimes  disappeared  for  a  while.  We 
nevertheless  continued  our  track  after  the 
said  light,  and  appeared  now  to  approadi  it, 
when  my  old  mustang  came  to  an  immoTahle 
halt,  fixed  his  fore-feet  firmly  on  the  gronnd, 
and  would  go  no  farther;  the  spurs  were 
applied,  but  to  no  use.  The  light  now 
appeared  approaching  us.  There  was  a 
moment  of  suspense,  when  I  bethought  me  to 
give  a  yell,  such  as  one  gives  when  lost  at 
night,  and  one  supposes  himself  to  be  m  the 
vicinity  of  settlements.  My  yell  was  re- 
turned, and  in  a  few  minutes  some  banters 
came  up  to  us,  who  were  out  "  fire  hontiog," 
informing  us  that  my  horse,  and  perhaps  my- 
self, had  narrowly  escaped  a  shot,  for  '*  his 
eyes  shone  like  diamonds."  It  was  this 
rencontre  that  led  me  to  study  the  philosophj 
of  "  fire  huntbg." 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days  we  had 
observed  "  mustang  trails,"  and,  as  a  sort  of 
wind-up  to  our  hunting  expedition,  we  dete^ 
mined  on  a  wild-horse  hunt.  The  mustang, 
or  wild  horse  of  Texas,  has  been  described 
narrowly  by  the  several  persons  who  have 
written  on  the  subject;  some  have  drawn  a 
very  depreciating  picture,  whibt  others  ha?e 
gone  too  far  the  other  way.  It  cannot,  1 
think,  for  symmetry,  be  put  into  competitioD 
with  the  wild  horses  of  JBuenos  Ayres,  and 
moreover  has  but  little  trace  left  of  what  we 
understand  by  the  characteristics  of  the  Span- 
ish horse;  still  the  mustang  is  a  very  osefiii 
animal,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  cure  him 
of  his  *'  Indian  tricks,"  he  is  strong,  hardy, 
runs  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands,  and  may 
be  purchased  for  a  trifle,  oompared  io  the 
price  required  for  an  American  horse. 

The  mustang  is  ofttimes  hunted  for  his 
hide  by  the  settlers,  which  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  but  more  particularly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  larriet  or  lazo  (noose).  When 
bnfialo  and  deer  are  scarce,  the  Indians  hnnt 
the  mustang  for  food. 


Several  plana  are  resorted  to  to  catoh  them. 
One  18,  to  be  in  ambnah  and  well  mounted 
near  to  their  watering  places,  dash  in  amongst 
them,  and  noose  them  with  the  lazo.  Another 
plan  is  to  form  a  large  temporary  enclosure, 
oriving  them  into  it,  and  then  they  are  easily 
noosed.  Then,  to  crease  them :  the  hunter 
has  to  get  within  a  near  rifle  shot,  phinting  the 
ball  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck ;  if  properly 
done,  tho  animal  staggers,  bleeds  a  little,  and 
18  easily  taken,  when  ofttimes  the  wound 
heals,  and  he  is  fit  for  serrioe.  But  when  the 
skin,  mane,  and  tail  are  merely  required,  then 
a  mortal  wound  is  generally  given.  Formerly, 
vast  numbers  roamed  all  over  Texas,  particu- 
larly in  the  west,  where  the  nutritious  mua- 
quit-grass  is  in  abundance,  and  many  clear 
streams.  Their  numbers  are  fast  diminish- 
ing ;  and  as  the  country  gets  settled,  the  wild 
horse,  as  will  be  the  fiite  of  even  wUder  ani- 
mals, must  disappear.  At  present  herds  are 
seldom  seen  of  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty, 
and  from  having  been  hunted  a  great  deal 
they  are  very  shy,  so  that  much  care  is 
required  in  approaching  them  to  get  a  sure 
shot. 

On  this  day's  hunt  we  formed  ourselves 
into  an  extended  line,  or  rather  half-moon,  so 
as  to  have  command  of  some  extent  of  coun- 
tiy,  when  about  noon  were  seen  some  dark 
specks  on  a  hilly  ridge  ahead  of  us. 

"  Mustangs  I  "  shouted  Castro,  whose 
piercing  eye  first  saw  the  wild  horse  of  the 
desert. 

The  plan  now  resorted  to  was  to  surround 
them  ere  they  saw  us,  and  thus  we  stood  a 
good  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  ihem,  for 
none  of  us  had  a  horse  sufficiently  fleet  to 
come  up  with  them.  Onward  we  went,  and 
making  now  our  circle  smaller  and  smaller — 
for  the  mustangs  had  evidently  caught  sight  of 
us  —  we  dismounted,  unsaddled,  got  to  lee- 
ward ci  our  horses,  walking  by  weir  sides, 
urging  them  quietly  onwards.  The  mustangs 
stood  firmly  for  some  time,  now  stamping, 
starting,  coming  to  a  rest  again,  snorting, 
holding  a  councU  of  war  amongst  themselves, 
when  oflT  they  bounded  towards  a  narrow  dell. 

We  had  now  to  mount,  bare  back,  towards 
the  dell ;  our  fleetest  horses  beaded  them  in 
the  deep  valley,  others  went  below,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  our  party  took  possesion  of  the 
heichts,  and  then  genUy  getting  down  into  the 
valley.  We  had  in  a  measure  hemmed  the 
mustanes  into  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  they 
piaiMed  and  galloped  about,  generally  alto- 
gether, and  it  appeared  pretfy  clear  that,  see- 
ing themselves  thus  beset,  meditated  a  rush 
upor  down  the  valley.  We  had  got  to  within 
pretty  fair  range  of  them,  but  the  celerity  of 


their  movements  prevented  us  getting  a  good 
shot.  At  last  our  backwoodsman  aimed  at 
one  of  them,  intending  to  crease  them,  but 
the  wound  was  mortal. 

The  Indians  managed  to  get  two,  at  which 
they  were  delighted.  Skinning  now  com- 
menced, and,  had  we  been  short  of  fbod« 
doubtless  the  prime  parts  would  have  been 
roasted.  We  returned  to  camp,  pleased  with 
our  day's  sport. 

On  our  route  next  day  the  country  was 
literally  alive  with  deer  and  antelope,  hares 
and  skunks  (pole-^ats),  with  now  and  then  a 
wolf  or  fox.  Some  good  settlements  might 
be  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  emi- 
grants would  be  contented  with  springs  and 
smaU  streams,  and  good  prairie  pasturages  for 
sheep. 

We  "  nooned  "  at  the  Olmos  springs,  the 
waters  of  which  run  into  the  San  Antonio 
River,  and  a  favorite  place  of  the  San  Anto- 
nio folks  for  hunting,  and  particularly  for 
wild  turkeys  and  the  prairie  hen.  "  Saddling 
up,"  about  two  p.  M.,  we  had  a  pleasant  ride 
towards  Bejar,  the  ancient  camtal  of  Texas, 
and  on  gaining  the  summit  of  tne  ridge  known 
as  the  "  Comanche  Look-out,"  the  valley  of 
San  Antonio  was  seen  in  great  perfection. 
The  cupola  of  the  church,  the  AJamo,  the 
castellated  houses,  and  dense  foliage  here  and 
there,  make  it  a  picture. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  we  heard 
firing  as  if  of  musketry.  We  halted  for  a 
while,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  at  all 
events  to  enter  the  town.  If  the  Mexicans 
had  taken  possession  during  our  absence,  they 
might  shoot  us,  but  in  all  probability  they 
would  send  us  to  the  City  oi  Mexico,  which 
would  have  given  us  an  opportonity  of  behold- 
ing the  *' Halls  of  the  Mcmtezumas,''  and 
not  at  our  own  expense. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  views  relative  to  a 
probable  residence  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition,  or  in  the  Castle  ci  Perote,  or 
mending  the  roads  were  changed;  for  in  a 
labor,  or  field,  we  perceived  a  Mexican  family 
of  our  acquaintance,  eating  water-melons,  and 
learned  from  them  that  the  mring  was  occasioned 
by  the  sportsmen  of  the  town  being  out  par- 
tridee-fihooting. 

Thus  ended  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hunt- 
ing expedition  m  Western  Texas. 

Sporting  Magazine, 


FrienAkipf  iweet  balm  for  lopow*!  smart, 

In  thee  the  soothing  power  is  found. 
To  heal  the  lacerated  neart. 
Extract  affliction's  Tenom'd  dart, 
And  close  the  rankling  wound. 
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THE  JURY  SYSTEM. 


No  greater  misfortone  ooald  well  befall  a 
oonntry  than  a  distruai  in  ibe  administration 
of  justice,  or  a  doubt  aa  to  tbe  efficiency  of 
the  institations  by  which  it  is  dispensed ;  and 
it  is  not  among  the  least  of  tbe  evib  which 
baye  been  occasioned  by  tbe  reyolutionary 
faction  in  this  country,  that  in  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  became  neoeesaiy  lor  their  sup- 
pression, the  efficiency  of  our  )mj  system 
came  to  be  questioned.  When  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  put  on  his  trial,  in  March  last, 
for  seditious  speeches,  ten  of  his  jurors  were 
for  conyiction  ;  two,  howeyer,  refused  to  con- 
cur in  a  yerdict  of  guilty,  and  the  jury,  after 
being  locked  up  for  a  night,  were  discharged 
without  affreeine  to  a  yerdict.  Again,  the 
day  following,  Mr.  Meagber  was  put  on  Ins 
trial,  and  with  precisely  a  similar  resillt — 
two  of  his  jurors  refused  to  afpree  with  the 
other  ten,  and,  as  in  the  jireceding  case,  they 
were  imprisoned  for  a  nisht,  and  discharged 
the  following  morning.  Messrs.  O'Brien  and 
Meagber  stood  out  on  their  recognizances, 
and  the  entire  proceedings  went  for  nothing. 
The  eyent  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  by  the 
rebellious  and  the  disaffected,  and  the  clubs 
of  Dublin  nuot^ed  in  procession  to  oel^rate 
their  yictory.  Loyal  and  good  men,  however, 
began  to  fear  that  our  system  of  trial  by  jury 
was  unequal  to  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered : 
of  the  treasonable  character  of  the  speeches 
which'  were  indicted,  they  could  not  possibly 
entertain  a  doubt ;  and  men  naturally  felt  ihtX 
it  was  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  perverseness 
of  a  small  minority  of  a  jury  should  thus 
frustrate  the  ends  of  justice,  and  giye  a 
triumph  to  sedition.  In  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  an  opinion  began  to  prevail 
that  Irish  juries  were  not  to  be  depended  on ; 
and  while  some  scrupled  not  to  avow  that 
political  offenders  should  either  be  tried  by 
military  tribunals,  or  in  some  county  in 
England,  very  many  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Scotch  system  was  a  preferable  one  to  ours, 
and  that  the  yerdict  of  a  majority  of  tbe  jury 
ought  to  be  receiyed.  Agun,  some  short 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Mitchel  was  tried,  and 
in  his  case  the  jury  were  unanimous,  and  he 
was  convicted.  But  forthwith  a  cry  arose  that 
his  conviction  was  obtained  by  a  packed  jury 
and  a  perjured  sheriff,  and  the  right  of  chal- 
lenge, as  it  was  exercised  by  the  orown,  was 
denounoed  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional ; 
and  so  it  continued  through  all  the  succeeding 
trials,   almost  witbeut  an   exception  —  men 


founded  their  expeoMion  of  the  pnaooer'a 
fate,  not  on  the  merits  of  Us  ease,  but  <m  tk 
composition  of  his  jury  —  ^  LibenlaavoT- 
ing,  and  the  Conservatives  well  knowing,  tbt 
with  one  man  on  the  jury  to  sympathize  with 
the  prisoner,  there  should  never  be  a  ooan^ 
tion ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  eveiy  oae,  thit  in 
the  conduct  of  the  trials,  the  great,  the  anx- 
ious, and,  must  we  add  it,  the  decisive  etng- 
gle,  was  in  the  selection  of  the  jury.  1\m 
was  less  so  at  Clonmel ;  for  the  constitotioQ 
of  the  panel,  the  superior  class  fiom  which 
the  jurors  were  taken,  left  little  or  no  groond 
for  expectation  that  any  partisan  of  rebellioa 
could  possibly  find  his  way  into  the  juiy-lwx; 
but  it  prevailed  nniverraUy  in  those  iak 
which  were  had  in  Dublin. 

That  sueh  a  -state  of  things  is  a  eeiiou 
reproach  to  eur  jury  system,  it  is  imposfiibie 
to  deny  —  equally  impossible  is  it  to  cooeeel 
from  ourselves,  that  the  offence  is  a  most  (at- 
f  ul  one  in  those  juK»8  who  allow  thdr  prirate 
feelingSf  or  political  bias,  to  oontrol  tnemin 
the  discbarge  of  their .  sworn  duty.  But  let 
no  man  say  that  it  is  a-reproaeh  to  whieh  Insh 
juries  are  alone  exposed,  or  (hat  it  is  restrioted 
to  juries  at  all,  and  baa  not  eixtended  to  the 
highest  assembly  in  the  coootry.  Who  oan  |' 
forget  the  election  committees  in  the  Home  of  j| 
Commons?  Were  those  tribunals  not  cod-' 
trolled,  and  avowedly  so,  by  political  bias?  i 
We  take  the  judgment  whiofa  was  formed  of  j; 
them  by  the  assembly  from  which  they  vere 
selected,  and  we  appeal  to  the  ebeen  of 
triumph  which  echoea  within  the  walls  of  St 
Stephen's  as  the  nasMS  of  the  several  meo- 
bers  of  the  committee  wore  announeed,  all 
parties  feeling  sure  that  the  deeisioQ  noet 
oe  in  aecordance  with  the  political  sentiments 
of  the  majority.  Let  it,  moreover,  be  bone 
in  mind,  that  political  trials,  especiallv  those 
for  sedition,  are  eases  precisely  of  that  na- 
ture in  whidi  it  is  most  easy  for  a  jmyman  to 
beguile  himself  into  the  exercise  of  a  discre- 
tion beyond  that  to  which  he  is  limited  by  his 
oath.  He  may  persuade  himself  that  the 
intentions  of  tne  party  w^e  for  the  public 
good — at  any  rate,  tmit  they  were  meant  for 
Sie  best;  or  that,  even  if  criminal,  very  little 
practical  evil  had,  in  point  of  &ct,  r^ted 
fhMn  them.  In  some  sueh  wav,  we  say,  it 
may  be  possible  for  a  juror,  whose  poli^ 
bias  is  strongly  with  the  prisoner,  to  deceive 
himself  into  a  violation  of  his  oath. 

Sut  shall  Iriabjuiem  beeoDdemfied,  and 


I 


I 
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josdj  ^ve  admit  it»  for  tUs  dereliotioD  of  doty ; 
and  shall  Englidi  juries  be  justified,  or  at 
least  extenuated,  for  conduct  which  is  not  a 
whit  less  flagrant  ?  What  has  mainly  contrib- 
uted, of  late  years,  to  prodnoe  the  mitigation 
in  our  penal  code?  Simply  the  failure  of 
justice,  occasioned  by  English  juries  refusing, 
though  on  their  oaths,  to  oonriot  of  the  crime, 
because  they  did  not  approve  of  the  severity 
of  the  punishment.  Alderman  Harmer,  in 
Ui  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Criminal  Law,  thus  speaks  on  this  subject :  — 

"The  instaacee  are  innumerable,  within 
n^  own  observation,  of  jurymen  giving  ver- 
dicts in  capital  cases  in  favor  of  the  prisoner, 
dirtcUiy  contrary  to  the  evidence.  I  have 
seen  acquittals  in  forgery,  where  the  verdict 
has  excited  the  astonishment  of  every  one  in 
oonrt,  because  the  guilt  appeared  unequivocal, 
and  the  acquittal,  could  only  be  attributed  to  a 
atroog  feelmg  of  sympathy  and  humanity  in 
the  jury  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  death. 
It  has  frequently  happened  with  myself,  in 
my  communications  wuh  old,  professed  thieves, 
thai  they  have  expressed  a  wish  that  they 
mij^t  be  indicted  capitally,  because  there  was 
a  greater  chance  of  escape." 

And  agun,  the  commissioners  themselves, 
their  report,  say :  — 

**  We  are  able  to  state,  from  our  own  obser- 
vation,  that,  in  cases  of  rape,  juries,  from 
apprehension  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  con- 
viction, sometimes  aequit  on  a  charge  of  this 
nature,  in  the  face  of  the  most  cogent  proof 
of  guUt.'' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this 
subject.  The  hct  would  seem  to  be  (much 
as  it  were  to  be  desired  that  it  were  othei^ 
wise),  that  both  in  England  and  Ireland  the 
juror's  conscience  is  coerced,  not  so  much  by 
the  obligation  of  the  oath  itself,  as  by  the 
€>pinion  of  society,  which  condemns  its  viola- 
tion, and  that  the  weight  of  this  public  cen- 
aure,  and  consequenUy  the  sanction  under 
which  the  juror  acts,  is  much  diminished,  if 
not  wholly  removed,  when  the  oath  is 
neglected,  in  order  to  promote  some  of  the 
objects  of  which  sodety  approves.  And  it  is 
80  nniversally.  How  often  did  Messrs.  Smith 
O'Brien  and  Meagher  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
aooe? 

We  confess  that,  if  the  subject  of  our  jury 
flystem  had  not  been  opened  by  recent  ooeur- 
renees,  it  is  one  which  we  would  have  been 
moat  reluctant  to  enter  on.  The  difficulties  of 
the  aabjeet  are  excesrive — many  of  them  it 


would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  circumscribed,  to  convey  to  the  general; 
reader.  Neither  would  we  willingly  lend  our- 
selves to  the  pernicious  habit  of  testing  every 
venerated  institution  of  the  country  by  abstract 
reasoning  on  its  operations.  We  believe  that 
in  all  such  institutions  which  have  pervaded 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  have 
moulded  and  fashioned  the  mind  and  manners 
of  the  country,  there  are  latent  benefits  which 
it  is  impossible  to  discover — benefits  arising 
from  being  thus  adapted  to  the  people,  inter- 
woven with  their  habits,  and  supporting  their 
other  kindred  institutions,  and  that  all  these 
can  be  best  protected  by  the  prejudices  which 
have  grown  up  along  with  them,  and  should 
never  be  needlessly  stripped  of  this  cloak  of 
prejudice,  and  trusted  to  the  defence  of  mere 
reason :  the  practical  benefits  which  may  sug- 
gest themselves  to  each  man,  may  appear  in- 
considerable ;  many  of  them,  as  we  have  said, 
being  latent ;  and  there  must  often  seem  to  be 
serious  defects  which  he  may  want  industry 
and  opportunity  to  investigate.  But  the  polit- 
ical tnals  of  this  year  have,  as  we  have  said, 
drawn  considerable  attention  to  our  present 
mode  of  trial  by  jury,  and  have,  we  apprehend, 
tended,  in  some  respect,  to  an  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  its  occasional,  perhaps  its  unavoidable 
defects.  We  are  here,  then,  set  upon  the  de- 
fensive; and  it  is  not  upon  us  that  the  ro- 
proach  can  be  cast  of  shaking  the  authority  of 
our  most  valued  institution  by  needless  dis- 
cusnon. 

Now,  one  peculiarity  in  our  jury-system, 
which  has  been  very  seriously  questioned,  is 
the  necessity  that  the  jury  shall  oe  unanimous 
in  their  verdict.  It  is  contended,  and  certain- 
Iv  not  without  some  reason,  in  opposition  to 
the  present  system,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  get  twelve  men  who  will 
agree  in  drawing  the  same  inference  from  the 
same  facts,  if  these  facts  be  at  all  complicated 
in  their  nature ;  that  let  them  be  ever  so  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  to  agree  in  their  verdict, 
that  this  difficulty  will  obstruct  them;  that 
some  of  them  must  yield  in  opinion  in  defeiv 
ence  to  that  of  the  others,  and  then,  that  it 
substantially  ceases  to  be  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  wh^e  jury.  And,  it  is  further 
said,  they  will  frequently  not  be  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  agree ;  one  or  two  self-willed, 
perverse  men,  wiU  be  on  the  jury,  who,  if  they 
fiiil  in  leading  the  others,  will,  from  dogged- 
ness,  or  obstinacy,  hold  out  against  the  major- 
ity, and  forthwith  that  a  struggle  ensues,  not 
between  the  strength  of  the  reasoning,  but  the 
strength  of  the  constitutions  of  the  two  par- 
ties. Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  saw  a 
report  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  the  Isle  of 
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Man,  about  two  months  ago.     Two  of  the  ju* 
ron  bad  been  for  finding  the  prisoner  goilty  of 
murder,  the  rest  were  for  finding  him  guilty  of 
manslaughter.      They  had  been  shut  up  for 
three  nights,  and  were  without  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  minority,  in  exhaustion, 
cave  in,  and  handed  down  the  following  yer- 
diet:  —  "The  juty  concur  in  indicting  the 
prisoner  for  manslaughter ;  but  this  unanimity 
has  been  obtained  from  the  painful  gnawbgs 
of  hunger,  and  not  from  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  adl  the  jurors,  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  law,  as  laid  down  by  the 
deemster."     Tliis  is  a  case  of  the  minority 
having  succumbed  to  the  majority ;  instances 
of  the  converse  are,  of  course,  less  frequent, 
but  they  still  do  sometimes  occur.     When 
Lord  Eldon  was  at  the  bar,  he  was,  on  one  oc- 
casion, counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  a  case  of 
seduction  —  the  story  is  told  in  •*  Twiss'  Life 
of  Eldon  "  —  the  case  was  by  no  means  an 
aggravated  one,  and  the  defendant  was  of  rath- 
er an  humble  condition  of  life,  being  merely 
the  son  of  a  farmer.     Every  one  in  court  was, 
consequently,  astonished  when  a  verdict  for 
£800  damages  was  announced ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  so  large  a  sum  was  procured  was 
shortly  afterwards  explained,  by  one  of  the 
jurors  telling  Lord  Eldon  (then  Mr.  Scott) 
that  he  had  a  bottle  of  rum  in  the  jury-room, 
on  which  he  told  the  other  eleven  jurors,  who 
were  all  opposed  to  him,  that  he  would  subsbt, 
so  long  as  a  drop  of  it  remained,  and  that  he 
never  would  consent  to  a  verdict,  unless  they 
concurred  with  him,  and  ''Lawyer  Scott's  law*' 
against  their  own  convicUons,  and  "the  judee's 
law ;"  and  that  the  others,  seeing  him  resolute 
in  his  determination,  and  likely  to  carry  it  out, 
after  some  hours  they  all  yielded  to  him,  and 
found  a  verdict  for  an  amount  which  every  one 
of  them  believed  to  be  exorbitant.     And  it  is 
further  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, that  not  only  is  justice  thus  frustrated  by 
disagreement,  or  perverted  by  coercion,  but 
that  trial  by  ju]|;y  is  brought  into  contempt,  and 
verdicts  deprived  of  all  their  moral  weight,  by 
the  bickerings  and  accusations  to  which  indi- 
vidual jurors  are  exposed,  who  resist  the  opin- 
ions of  their  fellows,  and  preyent  an  agree- 
ment to  a  verdict.     In  ancient  times,  indeed, 
a  practice  prevailed  of  obtaining  an  unanimous 
verdict,  by  a  process  known  as  that  of  "  af- 
fordng  the  assize,"  which  consisted  in  adding 
others  to  the  larger  part  of  the  jury,  untS 
twelve  were  found  to  be  unanimous,  and  fining 
the  dissenting  jurors;  but  this  practice  has 
been  abolished  for  centuries,  and,  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  present  practice, 
wiu  all  its  inconveniences,  has  prevailed.  The 
disadvantages    of  the  present  system  were 


deemed  to  be  so  conaderable,  that  it  ms^ 
condemned  in  the  third  report  of  Uie  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Law,  a  report  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  names  of  some  of  the  high- 
est legal  auworities  in  the  kingdom :  — 


"  There  seems  to  be  no^ood  reason,'*  nj  | 
these  commissioners,  "why,  after  a  period  (^{ 
time  sufBciently  long  for  the  purposes  of  ras- 1 
enable  and  ample  discussion,  the  jury  dhoold  |l 
not  be  excused  from  the  necessity  of  giTiDga ' 
verdict,  or  why  the  present  principle  of  keep- 
ing them  together  until  unanimity  be  produced : 
by  a  sort  of  duress  of  imprisonment,  shooU  ! 
be  retained ;  and  the  interests  of  justice  nm  \ 
manifestly  to  require  a  change  of  the  has 
upon  this  subject.    We  propose,  thoefiie. 
that  the  jury  shall  not  be  kept  in  deliberatiaQ 
longer  than  twelve  hours,  unless,  at  the  expb* 
tion  of  that  period,  they  unanimously  coDor 
to  reqiure  further  time,  which  in  that  ease 
shall  be  granted  ;  and  that,  at  the  expintioQ 
of  the  twelve  hours,  if  cmy  nine  of  tkm  con- 
cur in  giving  a  verdict,  such  verdict  shall  be 
entered  on  record,  and  shall  entitle  the  partj 
in  whose  favor  it  is  given  to  judgment ;  aod  in 
failure  of  such  concurrence,  the  cause  shall  be 
a  remanet.     It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  proviaon  is  adopted  from  the 
statute  of  the  55th  6eo.  III.,  for  extendiDg 
the  trial  by  jury  to  civil  causes  in  Scotland; 
and  we  are  induced  to  add  to  it  the  proviaoa 
with  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  nine  jurors, 
in  order  to  guard  against  improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  individual  among  the  jfuywbo 
might  be  disposed,  firom  corrupt  or  partial  do- 
tives,  to  hold  out  against  the  opinion  of  bis 
brethren,  during  a  period  so  limited  as  that  of 
twelve  hours. 

Jobs  Pattesox, 

HEZmY  H.  STBfUff, 
J.  B.  BOSANQUIT, 

K.  H.  Aldkrsos." 

Neither,  we  must  admit,  can  it  be  urged  by 
the  upholders  of  the  present  system  of  vtm- 
mous  verdicts,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  any 
consideration  of  'its  expediency.  Like  the  or- 
igin  of  trial  by  jury  itself,  the  original  esa» 
of  this  peculiarity  of  English  juries  is  wrajjt 
in  conriderable  perplexity.  The  best  anthcn- 
ties,  those  who  refer  the  introduction  of  we 
jury  to  the  Norman  conquerors,  attribute  tto 
present  usage  to  the  reverence  which  ^! 
paid  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians  to  the 
number  twelve — the  necessity  that  this  nwo" 
ber  of  persons  at  least  should  agree,  in  order 
to  give  the  verdict  its  due  weight,  together 
with  the  circumstance,  that  it  derived  no  in- 
crease of  authority  from  the  concurrence  of  any 
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greater  numb^  combined,  it  is  md,  in  filing 
the  number  of  jorom  at  twelve,  and  requiring 
them  to  be  nnanimoiis.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  will,  we  believe,  be  found  impoasible  to  deny 
that  the  present  system  did  not  owe  its  origin 
to  any  well-oonsidered  reasons  of  utilty —  that 
it  is,  in  practtoe,  attended  with  many,  and 
these  not  inconsiderable  disadvantages — and 
that  it  has  been  deliberately  condemned  by 
Tery  hieh  authority. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  put  this 
view  of  the  case  Mly  before  our  readers,  be- 
cause it  is  imposfiible  to  dispute  its  truth.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  as  we  do,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  force  of  the  arguments  and  authori- 
ties which  may  be  brou^t  to  bear  against  the 
present  system,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
our  firm  conviction,  that  the  necessity  for  unan- 
imity is  indispensable  to  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  that  upon  it  the  efficacy 
of  trial  by  juiy  mainly  depends.  We  say,  in 
the  language  of  Lord  Denman,  "  That  all  ver- 
dicts of  juries  ought  to  be  unanimous." 

It  b  imnosable  to  render  this,  or  any  other 
human  triounal,  perfect — ^this  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  argue  apdnst  a  ^rstem,  merely  be- 
cause abuses  exist  in  it.  We  must  consider 
whether  it  does  not  protect  us  from  greater 
evils  than  it  subjects  us  to ;  or  whether  the 
disadvantages  of  the  opposite  system  are  not 
still  greater  and  more  numerous.  While  we 
have  fallible  materials  to  deal  with,  we  will  get 
no  good  unmixed  with  evil ;  and  our  duty  and 
our  policy  plainly  is,  to  select  the  system  in 
whicn  the  greater  good  preponderates.  Now 
one  great  evil  to  which  aU  juries  must  natural- 
ly be  prone,  is  the  shunning  of  discussion. 
Every  available  precaution  should  be  adopted 
to  guard  agninst  this  evil — everything  wnich 
has  a  tendency  to  foster  and  encourage  it 
should  be  most  earnestly  shunned.  It  is  but 
by  anxious,  serious,  and  patient  discusmon  and 
investigation  that  truth  can  bo  arrived  at,  and 
life,  character,  and  property  preserved.  But 
the  class  of  men  from  whom  juries  are  for  the 
most  part  composed,  are  not  habituated  to  this 
patient  and  laborious  investigation  which  is 
ftequently  required  of  them  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, when  the  testimony  of  conflicting  witness- 
es is  to  be  examined,  and  the  intricacies  of  a 
complex  state  offsets  to  be  unmvelled.  They 
are,  moreover,  naturally  anxious  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  their  homes,  or  places  of 
business.  Suppose,  then,  the  majority  of  the 
jury  were  to  determine  the  verdict,  what  would 
be  the  natural  result?  Why  this  —  the  jury 
retire  to  their  room,  each  juror  with  a  decided 
bias  one  way  or  the  other,  which  he  has  formed 
in  the  progress  of  the  trial ;  unused  to  the 
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labor  of  discussion  and  investigation,  tbey  will 
naturally  shrink  from  it ;  anxious  to  return  to 
their  several  occupations,  they  wish  to  get  rid 
of  their  duty,  and  to  hand  in  their  veidict  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Is  it  to  be  8upTK)sed  that 
toev  would  stay  there  to  discuss  the  matter 
wiu  <Hie  or  two  dissentient  jurors  ?  No ;  the 
process  of  arriving  at  their  verdict  would  sim- 
ply consist  in  counting  the  majority.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  necessity  for  unanimi- 
ty forces  discussion  on  them,  no  matter 
how  averse  they  may  naturally  be  to  it. 
What  security  could  there  possibly  be  that 
such  deliberation  would  take  place,  when  there 
was  no  motive  to  induce  iti  It  is  unques- 
tionably, even  at  present,  a  defoct  in  the  trial 
by  jury — perhaps  an  unavoidable  defect,  or 
one  that  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
advantages,  but  a  defect  no  less — that  juries 
give  iheir  verdicts  without  being  obliged  to  de- 
liver the  reasons  on 'which  they  founded  them. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  judgments  of  the  judges. 
On  any  quesdon  that  is  determined  by  the  ju- 
dicial bench,  the  learned  judges  uniformly  ac- 
company their  judgments  wim  the  reasons  on 
which  they  are  based.  This  prncUce,  besides 
settling  the  law,  ensures  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  judges,  and  gives  authority  to  their  decision. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  introduce  this  prac- 
tice into  juries ;  but  if  we  abolish  the  necessi- 
ty for  unanimitv,  and  take  the  verdict  of  the 
majority,  we  snail  send  the  jury  into  their 
room  without  the  slightest  guarantee  that  they 
will  thoroughly  investigate  the  issue  which  is 
left  them  to  try.  The  security  for  deliberation 
that  we  require  from  the  bench,  by  requhing 
the  reasons  of  their  judgments,  we  dispense 
with,  or  we  cannot  attain,  in  the  jury  box ; 
and  would  abolish  the  only  substitute  which  is 
left  us,  if,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  sent 
the  jury  into  their  room,  merely  to  count  their 
majority,  and  hand  down  their  issue-paper. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  if  there  be 
sometimes  perverse  or  partisan  jurors,  who  de- 
feat justice  by  resisting  the  opinion  of  their 
fellows,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  intelligent, 
resolute,  conscientious  juror  may  frequently 
be  in  the  right,  although  not  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  jury  at  first,  until  his  views 
are  opened  to  them,  and  his  reasons  discussed. 
But  not  only  is  the  system  of  receiving  a 
verdict  of  a  majority  bad  in  its  results,  but  it 
is  most  unjust  and  reprehendble  in  its  very 
principle.  In  Scotland  the  jury  consist  of 
fifteen,  and  a  majority  convict.  Now  what  is 
the  consequence  of  this  system  t  What  is  the 
plain  avowal  made  by  this  constitution  of  the 
jury  ?  Why  this,  that  a  prisoner  may  be  con- 
victed and  executed,  although  seven  honest 
and  intelligent  jurors,  on  their  oaths,  believe 
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bim  to  be  innocent  Wo  bave  spoken  with 
Scotchmen  on  ibis  subject,  and  we  bave  been 
met  with  the  reply,  that,  in  point  of  &ct,  such 
a  thing  never  occurs — ^that  in  such  a  case  the 
matter  would  be  remitted  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and,  by  the  faror  of  the  crown,  the  prid* 
oner's  sentence  would  be  commuted,  otill, 
however,  he  would  have  been  found  guilty,  and 
would  undergo  a  commuted  penalty,  though 
seven  of  his  juiy  believe  that  he  never  com- 
mitted the  offence  for  which  he  vras  indicted. 
We  confess  that  this  is  most  repugnant  to  all 
our  notions  of  Uie  administration  of  justice, 
•trained  up  as  we  have  been  in  the  lesson,  that 
in  the  prisoner's  conviction  there  must  be  no 
doubt — that  if  any  reasonable  construction  of 
the  evidence  is  found  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  his  innocence,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
acquittal.  Moreover,  this  necessity  for  appeal 
is  the  very  strongest  argument  against  the  sys- 
tem; it  points  out  one  defect,  that  which 
makes  the  appeal  necessary,  and  generates 
many  others.  First,  the  prisoner's  case  is 
brought,  by  wav  of  appeal,  before  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  where  it  is  virtually  reheard  bo- 
hind  the  prisoner's  back,  vrithout  any  one  to 
represent  him,  without  any  security  whatever 
that  it  receives  a  careful  mvestigation.  The 
executive  is  forced  to  undertake  the  judicial 
functions — ^a  most  unseemly  combination.  The 
prisoner  is  not  tried  by  his  peers,  but  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  who  are  virtually  con- 
stituted into  a  secret  court  of  appeal  and  re- 
vision, in  all  cases  of  dissenting  juries ;  and, 
to  crown  the  absurdity,  suppose  this  practice 
introduced  into  political  trials,  and  that  we 
had,  for  example.  Lord  CUrendon  and  the 
privy  council  sitting  in  review  of  the  verdicts 
which  were  pronounced  by  ten  jurors  against 
two,  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  O'Brien  and 
Meagher,  last  March,  the  very  prosecutors 
themselves  determining  on  the  propriety  of  the 
verdict.  In  the  next  juace,  the  very  conscious- 
ness that  there  did  exist  such  a  mode  of  re- 
vision would  make  juries  less  careful  in  investi- 
gating the  case — their  responsibility,  and, 
consequently,  their  anxiety  to  do  right,  would 
be  so  much  diminished ;  for  they  would  feel 
that  if  they  erred,  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  a  review  of  their  decision.  Ana  thirdly, 
these  appeals  to  the  executive  must  materially 
interfere  with  that  certainty  of  punishment  fol- 
lowing on  conviction,  and  following  promptly, 
which  is  the  great  requisite  to  the  suppression 
of  crime ;  public  indignation  would  have  sub- 
sided against  the  criminal  long  before  his 
crime  would  have  been  finally  adjudicated  on ; 
very  possibly  indignation  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  pity,  or  into  that  maudlin  senti- 
mentality which  is  so  frequently  indulged  in ; 


by  long  oontemplation  of  the  prisoDcr'i  £ite. 
men  would  forget  his  gnilt  and  nis  viediu,  ad 
all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  would  be  greatlj 
perverted.  The  ezeeuttve  under  such  circnm- 
stances  would  never  have  the  support  of  pabhe 
opinion  in  canying  out  the  extreme  seniflDDe, 
or  even  a  severe  one. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  in  favor  of 
jinies  being  unanimous,  lidiich  we  find  in  a 
speech  of  M.  Arago,  member  of  the  late  p- 
visicmal  government  of  France,  and  who,  wW 
ever  may  be  our  opinion  of  him  as  a  atdi» 
man,  certainly  stanos  in  the  first  mk  as  a 
man  of  science — the  point  of  view  m  whidi 
we  are  now  to  regard  him. 

In  1835,  a  bill  was  proposed  and  adopted 
in  France,  for  enabling  juries  to  convict  \sj  t 
simple  majority,  instead  of  a  majority  of  e^ 
to  four.  M.  Arago  spoke  against  the  bill,  ud 
the  object  of  his  speech  was  to  prove,  by  nutb- 1 
ematical  inference,  that  the  probabilities  of  a 
verdict  being  just,  increased  as  the  majoritj  of 
the  jury  was  larger,  and  that  it  he<»mo  in- 
finitely greater  when  they  were  unaoimoos. 
We  quote  from  the  Annual  JBtgigter  for  1845. 
He  says:— 

* '  If  a  verdict  is  resolved  'OBiby  ten  msa  oat 
of  twelve,  there  is  a  greater  probability  thai  \ 
it  vrill  be  a  just  verdict  than  if  it  had  been  pio-  | 
nounced  by  seven  to  twelve.     The  degree  of 
certainty  of  a  judgment  Is  in  direct  proportioD 
to  the  number  of  judges  who  have  delivered  it  ^ 
If  you  take  the  bypothens  that  the  verdict  of 
a  jury  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  seven  against 
five,  as  this  bill  proposes,  you  will  find  the  re- 
sult of  your  calculation  to  be  a  feaiful  one— ' 
tlie  chances  of  error  in  9uch  a  cate  m'e  in  , 
the  proportion  of  one  to  four,     1  cannot  go 
through  all  the  calculations  before  yon,  bat  I 
assure  you  they  were  formed  in  the  most  eon* 
scientious  manner,  on  mathematioal  principles, 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  au&orityof 
Gondoroet,  Condillao,  Laplace,  and  all  who 
are  versed  in  the  science  of  calculating  prob- 
abilities.    But  let  us  admit  that  the  jury's 
error  may  be  as  often  in  favor  of  the  prisoner 
as  against  hira,  so  that  instead  of  the  p^opo^ 
tion  of  one  to  four,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
probability  of  error  to  his  prejudice,  if  the  ab- 
solute majority  be  seven  against  five,  is  one  to 
eight,  or  even  one  to  ten.    We  shall  then  haw 
it  rigorously  and  mathematically  demonstrated 
that,  among  the  men  led  to  execution,  there  is : 
one  in  ten  who  is  innocent.     According  to  the  i 
present  sygtem,  by  which  the  verdict  of  a  jary 
may  be  formed  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  foor, 
the  probability  of  error  is  only  as  one  to  eight ; 
and  as  the  error  may  be  as  much  in  favor  of ' 
the  accused  as  against  him,  let  us  suppose  the  ; 


pfoporiion  to  b*  one  in  sixteen.  Bvn  with 
the  SDg&h  system  of  imanimity,  error  may 
ooonr,  Imtitt  that  ease  the  ehanees  of  error  are 
infinitelj  smaUer,  for  they  are  as  one  to  eight 
thoosand.  I  shall  look  with  hope  for  the  cuiy 
wb«n  that  nnammity  shall  be  imperatively  re* 
quired  by  the  laws  of  my  oovntry." 

It  is  altogether  idle  to  say  that  men  will  not 
be  bnraght  to  agree  on  a  snbjeot  where  they 
bave  neither  bias  nor  partialities  to  deceive 
them,  when  the  necessity  for  investigation  and 
disenssioQ  is  f<»oed  anon  them.  We  remember 
having  seen  a  ease  d  ^p™7  ^^^  ^^  Di^blin 
by  Mr.  Jnsdoe  Ball.     Tne  jury  retired  in  the 
afternoon,  and    towards  evening  annoonced 
that  there  was  no  pcohability  of  their  agreeing. 
The  learned  jndge  requested  that  they  would 
consider  the  sublet  farther,  and  they  with- 
drew.   Late  in  the  evening  they  were  again 
aeot  for,  and  they  told,  the  judge  that  so  en- 
tirely had  they  given  up  all  hopes  of  agreeing, 
that  they  had  ceased  to  discuss  the  subject,  and 
were  amusing  themselves  with  other  topics  of 
oonveraation.     The  learned  judge  reminded 
them  that  it  was  their  solemn  du^,  so  long  as 
they  were  tcMnther,  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  issue  wfa^  they  were  sworn  to  try,  and  in- 
troduce no  other  topics  whatever  into  the  jury- 
room,  and  they  were  then  locked  up  for  the 
night.     In  the  morning  they  again  announced 
that  they  had  not  agreed,  in  the  full  expecta^* 
tion  of  being  discharged;    but  the  learned 
judge  once  more  bid  them  not  to  despair  of 
coming  to  an  agreement — he  told  them  toat  he 
had  ^quently  known  juries  to  agree,  after 
having  absolutely  abandoned  every  hope  of 
dcMng  so,  and  once  more  begged  of  them  to 
retire  to  their  room.     They  did  so,  and  at  two 
o'dock  in  the  day  agreed  to  their  verdict  of 
*'  Not  Guilty  " — cresting  their  verdict  upon  a 
view  of  the  case,  which  entirely  satisfied  every 
one  who  heard  it;  and  we  never  heard  it 
hinted  that  such  verdict  was  not  the  conacien- 
tious  conviction  of  every  man  in  the  jury- 
box. 

We  grant  it  to  be  an  absurd  and  monstrous 
oastom — a  mere  senseless  relic  of  barbarbm 
— to  keep  the  jury,  while  thus  in  deliberation, 
without  any  reasonable  degree  of  refreshment. 
It  originated  in  a  desire  to  keep  the  jury  free 
from  intemperance.  Spelman  tells  us  that  the 
Coanctl  of  Nice  ordained  that  *'  Judices  non 
nisi  jejuni  leges  et  jadicia  decernant;  "  that 
Charlemagne  ordained  "let  jadices  jejuni 
oausas  audiant  et  diseemant;''  *'and  from 
these  ancient  rites  of  the  church  and  empire," 
he  rays,  "is  our  law  derived,  which  prohibit- 
eth  our  jorors  being  judices  de  fiicto,  to  have 
meat,  drink)  fire,  or  candle-light,  till  they  be 


agreed,  of  their  verdict."  There  can  surely 
be  no  reason  for  continuing  this  absurd  usafle 
at  the  present  day ;  it  ought  certainly  to  be  m 
the  power  of  the  judge,  as  well  to  order  the 
jury  refireshment,  after  they  have  retired  to 
consider  their  verdict,  as  he  does  all  through 
the  trials  in  cases  where  they  are  not  allowed 
to  separate.  Beyond  doubt  he  ought  to  have 
a  disereUon  in  the  matter,  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  indulgence  being  abused,  as  he  has 
now  a  dimsretion  as  to  the  time  which  he  may 
keep  the  jury  before  they  are  discharged.  But 
thb  practice  of  keeping  the  jury  without  food 
is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  requiring  them 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict ;  the  one  may 
be  altered,  and  we  conceive  it  should  be ;  and 
we  may  yet  retain  all  the  security  for  a  care- 
ful investigation,  for  a  just  judgment,  and  for 
an  administration  of  justice  at  <Mice  merciful 
and  efficient,  which  is  provided  for  us  by  the 
other. 

Juries,  howevmr,  under  no  system  will  be 
exempt  from  error,  and  there  is,  we  confess,  a 
great  anomaly  in  our  law,  which  if  it  be  pos- 
sible we  would  gladly  see  removed.  It  must 
strike  every  one  as  being  a  monstrous  thing, 
that  in  any  civil  case,  no  matter  how  small 
may  be  the  amount  in  dispute,  either  party 
may  move  for  a  new  trial,  not  only  on  ques- 
tions of  law  reserved,  but  on  matters  of  fact; 
on  the  grounds  of  the  preceding  verdict  hav- 
ing been  contrary  to  evidence,  or  because  of 
frah  testimony  having  been  subsequently  dis- 
covered, or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason; 
and  yet  that  in  a  criminal  case,  where  life  and 
liberty  are  at  stake,  the  prisoner  shall  have  no 
such  privilege  allowed  nim.  We  have  said 
that  we  would  most  glsdlv  see  this  changed, 
if  it  he  possible  ;  for  although  we  know  that 
several  of  our  judges  would  most  gladly  see 
the  alteration  made,  yet  we  are  also  aware  that 
strong  reasons  and  high  authority  may  be  urged 
agunst  it  Lord  Campbell,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  introduc- 
ing the  bill  which  has  siven  the  judges  power, 

criminal  cases,  to  have  questions  of  law 
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placed  on  the  record,  in  order  to  bring  them 
Wore  the  court  of  appeal,  declared  mat  he 
was  not  prepared  to  propose  that  there  should 
be  a  new  tnal  on  the  fads  in  all  criminal 
cases ;  that  he  knew  of  no  machinery  by  which 
that  system  could  be  esteblished,  and  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  that  delay  in  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  must  be  a  most  serious  evil. 
We  cannot  dispute  the  force  of  this  argument, 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  present  system 
subsists  rather  as  a  remnant  of  the  oppression 
to  which  prisoners  were  formerly  subjected, 
than  as  deriving  ite  orighi  fixtm  any  well-con- 


fiidered  principle  of  expediency.  Formerly, 
priaoners  indicted  for  felony  were  not  allowed 
to  produce  any  witnesses — then  they  were  al- 
lowed witnesses,  bat  were  not  permitted  to  ex- 
amine them  on  oath.  In  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Anne,  they  obtained  this  indnlgence,  bat  were 
still  debarred  the  advantage  of  haying  ooonsel 
to  speak  for  them ;  and  it  was  not  antU  the 
reign  of  William  the  Foarth  that  they  obtained 
this  privilege  i  and  they  are  still  precluded 
from  naving  a  new  trial.  And  yet,  every  one 
who  has  a^nded  at  courts  of  justice  must 
have  occasionally  heard  verdicts  of  conviction 
pronounced  which  dissatisfied  him — ^very  much 
oftener,  we  would  say,  than  M.  Arago's  calcu- 
lation would  lead  us  to  expect.  If  tiie  verdict 
is  startlingly  opposed  to  the  evidence,  the  judge 
will  recommend  a  pardon,  which  is  granted,  as 
of  course.  Baron  Lefiroy,  in  a  case  of  rape, 
where  it  was  clear  upon  the  evidence  that  the 
woman  consented,  recommended  the  prisoner 
for  a  pardon,  and  he  was  at  lam  in  the  town 
before  the  assizes  were  over.  Tnis  course  im- 
poses a  most  unfair  amount  of  responsibility 
on  the  judge,  and  it  invests  him  with  a  control 
over  the  verdict  which  it  b  in  every  way  most 
injudicious  he  should  frequently  exercise.  But 
it  may  often  occur  that  the  verdict  will  be 
unjust,  and  one  which  might  be  rectified  on  a 
new  trial,  although  not  apparently  at  variance 
with,  the  evidence  so  as  to  warrant  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  judge.  For  example,  two  men 
were  indicted  before  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  at 
Limerick,  for  stealing  a  gun ;  they  were  both 
convicted,  but  one  of  them  only  was  guilty, 
and  he  had  acknowledged  his  guilt  to  his  coun- 
sel. After  the  trial,  ms  counsel  obtained  his 
leave  to  show  his  brief  to  the  learned  judge, 
and  the  evidence  fell  in  so  entirely  with  Uie 
prisoner's  representation  of  the  case,  with  the 
assumption  of  the  guilt  of  one  and  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  other,  that  the  learned  judge 
recommended  the  man,  whom  he  could  not 
now  doubt  to  be  innocent,  for  a  pardon,  which 
was  of  course  granted,  and  he  was  discharged. 
Yet  here,  but  for  the  confession  of  guilt  by  his 
comrade,  and  the  exertion  of  counsel  and  the 
consideration  of  the  judge,  he  would  have  suf- 
fered the  sentence  which  was  pronounced  upon 
him.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
the  present  Chief  Baron  of  England,  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Criminal  Law,  in  1845, 
is  of  so  appalling  a  character,  that  we  cannot 
but  lay  it  before  our  readers.     He  says — 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  give  to  the  commission- 
ers some  of  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
during  the  shrievalty  of  one  of  the  sheriflb  of 
London,  Mr.  Wilde,  an  attorney.  He  was 
elected  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  sherifib 


chosen  in  1827.  Dnring  the  seven  monfthBfae 
was  in  office,  by  his  exertions,  he  saved  sevenl 
men  from  execution — I  think  as  many  as 
seven,  but  I  am  certain  as  to  five.  I  hid  fre- 
quent communication  with  him  on  those  eases,  ij 
as  they  proceeded.  My  impreeeaon  is,  that' i 
several  of  those  cases  were  cases  of  jwr/ed  oMd 
entire  innocence  ;  and  the  others  were  cases  I 
of  innocence  with  respect  to  the  capital  part  of ; 
the  charge.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  secretary  | 
of  state,  paid  great  attention  to  every  recom- 
mendation to  mercy;  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  in  each  case  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  ought  to  interfere,  the  lives  of  eveiy  one 
of  the  individuals  were  spared.  The  result 
satisfied  me  that  the  parties  were,  in  seToal 
instances,  guiltless  of  any  crime ;  and  in  all 
cases  were  such  as  did  not  justify  capital  poa- 
ishment.  It  has  always,  smoe  this  ooconed, 
been  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  a  very  i|>* 
palling  feet,  that  in  one  year  (nine  months)  so 
many  persons  were  saved  from  pubHc  ezeeo- 
tion,  for  which,  I  believe,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  had  been  actuaUy  ordered  (ax  penoos 
had  been  capitally  convicted,  and  left  for  exe- 
cution) ;  ana  I  am  persuaded,  that,  uskasthe 
practical  difficulties  oe  insuperable — which  I 
do  not  apprehend  would  oe  the  eaee — sooe 
legal  constitutional  mode  ought  to  be  adopted, 
by  which  errors  and  mistakes  shodd  be  co^ 
rected  in  criminal  trials,  as  well  as  they  may 
now  be  in  civil  cases." 

We  would  but  weaken  the  authority  of  this 
powerful  statement  of  the  Chief  Baron's,  by 
anything  which  we  oould  attempt  to  add  to  it 
Six  iimocent  men  ordered  for  execution  within 
nine  months.  This  in  London-^the  centre  of 
civilization  and  intelligence — the  very  temple 
of  trial  by  jury.  And  what  is  the  dreadful 
suggestion  this  appalling  fact  must  lead  to,  as 
to  the  numbers  who  may  have  been  unjoatly 
executed  when  no  such  exertions  as  Mr. 
Wilde's  were  made?  It  is  only  astoaishing 
that  on  a  subject  of  such  great — shall  we  say 
it  ? — of  such  fearful  importance,  recommeDda- 
tions  coming  from  such  authority,  and  sup- 
ported by  such  evidence,  should  have  beat  so 
long  neglected. 

The  only  precaution  which  can  now  be  taken 
a^st  the  evik  which  Sir  F.  Pollock  thus 
illustrates,  consists  in  the  selection  of  efficient 
and  intelligent  jurors.  '  *The  great  objection,''  > 
says  Lord  Eldon,  "to  trial  by  jury,  appears  to  I, 
be  founded  on  the  fact,  that  people  of  low 
condition  serve  as  jurors.  No  one, '  he  adds,  | 
"can  have  gone  a  circuit,  without  seeing  twelve  i 
men  upon  a  jury,  who,  if  they  did  not  iw-  if 
plicity  follow  the  directions  of  the  judge,  wonld 
be  quite  incompetent  to  form  an  opinio  npon  |, 
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any  oaae  at  all  oomplieatod  in  the  ftota  that 
constitate  it."  It  is  to  gnaid  agvnsttbia e^vil, 
that  the  sheiifF  is  intrusted  with  the  enonnooa 
power  with  which  he  10  invested — that  of 
selecting  from  the  legally-qualified  jarors  of 
his  bailiwick  sach  as  he  deems  to  be  oandjide 
competent  t6  discharge  their  duties  efficiently 
-7- men  probos  et  UgaUzs  And  it  were  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  the  jurors  who  are  returned 
to  tiT  the  most  important  interests  which  men 
can  deal  with  — the  Utos  and  liberties  of  their 
fellowB — were  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  taken  from  the  common  jurors  of  the 
oonnty,  but  that  they  were  selected  from  the 
better  class  of  which  the  record  and  special 
panels  are  composed.  But,  notwithstanding 
eyeiy  effini  which  may  be  made  by  the  sheriff 
to  render  the  tribunal  a  competent  one,  we  can- 
not but  fear  that  our  jury  system  never  will  be 
perfect,  nntil  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a 
new  trial  in  eriminal  cases  be  conceded.  We 
confess  that  we  advocate  this  alteration  in  our 
law  with  considerable  hesitation,  because,  not- 
withstanding the  arguments  and  authorities  by 
which  it  is  recommended,  we  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the 
authority  by  which  it  is  opposed.  We  have 
felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  both  these  before 
our  readers ;  but  for  ourselves  we  never  can  al- 
low thai  any  considerations  of  general  expe- 
diency, even  supposing  that  they  exist,  can  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  the  maxims  by  which 
all  jurisprudence  should  be  directed-— to  do 
justice,  and  (b  love  mercy. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  connected  with 
our  jury  system,  to  which  the  political  trials  of 
this  year  have  drawn  conaderable  attention,  and 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  dismiss  the 
sabject  without  briefly  adverting  to — we  al- 
lude to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  challenge. 
This  is  the  subject  which,  of  all  others,  on 
every  occasion  of  political  trials  in  this  country, 
calls  forth  the  fiercest  party  animosity ;  and  it 
must  ever  continue  to  do  so  whilst  the  great 
bulk  of  the  legally-qualified  jurors  sympattiize 
with  sedition,  for  so  long  it  is  imperativelv 
necesaary  that  it  shall  be  exerdsed.  We  will 
not  say  that  the  administration  of  justice  has 
been  brought  into  contempt  by  the  extent  to 
which  this  right  has  been  exercised  by  the 
crown,  for  we  are  convinced  that  if  it  were  not 
so  exercised,  justice  could  never  be  adminis- 
tered in  politioid  cases  at  all  —  the  very  name 
would  become  a  mockery,  and  the  impannel- 
ling  of  jurors  would  be  but  a  formal  prelimi- 
nary in  the  marshalling  a  triumph  for  the 
oflfonders.  We  cannot,  nowever,  at  the  same 
time,  but  admit  that  this  is  a  most  dangerous 
power,  which  nothing  but  an  imperious  neces- 
sity could  justify  the  continuance  of;  it  is  not 


only  open  to  abuse,  but  it  invites  to  it,  and  it 
can  never  be  too  rigorously  watched  in  its  ex- 
ercise by  the  oontrollinff  vigilance  of  public 
opinion.    The  state  of  tbe  case  is  shortly  this 
— both  the  prisoner  and  the  crown  are  allowed 
as  many  challenges  for  cause  as  they  can  sup- 
port, and  the  prisoner  is  further  allowed  a  lim- 
ited number  of  challenges,  without  any  cause 
assigned  \  but  our  non-profesaonal  readers  will 
be  Burpriised  to  hear  that  the  crown  has  legally 
no  power  whatever  of  challenging  wiUiout 
cause.    It  is  expressly  enacted,  by  a  statute  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  £<dward  I.,  that  those  who 
sue  for  the  crown  must  assign  for  their  chal- 
lenge a  cause  certain.    A  praotioe,  however, 
grew  up,  of  not  requiring  tne  law-officers  of 
we  crown  to  assim  the  grounds  of  their  chal- 
lenge to  Ihe  poUs  until  the  whole  panel  has 
been  gone  through,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
juror  is  only  ordered  to  "  stand  by  "  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  but  that  he  is  ''challenged" 
oy  the  prisoner.    If  the  crown  order  the  whole 
of  the  panel,  one  after  the  other,  to  ''stand  by," 
without  having  selected  their  jury,  then  it  is, 
and  not  untU  then,  that  they  are  asked  to  as- 
sign their  cause  of  challenge ;  so  that  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  aot 
IS  violated  by  this  construction  of  it,  for  this 
practice  has,  in  point  of  foot,  given  to  the 
crown  as  many  peremptoiy  challenges  as  there 
are  names  on  the  panel,  less  only  by  twelve. 
This  practice,  which  for  centuries  depended  on 
a  mere  rule  of  eonstructicm,  arUtmily  adopt- 
ed from  an  undue  deference  to  the  authority 
and'  influence  of  the  erown,  has,  however,  been 
lesalised  in  Ireland,  by  an  aot  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  lY.    Now,  it  is  imposdble 
not  to  see  the  enormous  power  which  is  thus 
vested  in  the  government.    It  is  impoanble  to 
deny  that  the  practical  eCEect  of  this  system  is 
not  only  to  give  a  power  of  rejection,  but  a 
power  of  selection ;  it  enables  the  government 
not  mereW  to  lay  aside  the  disaflboted — as  it 
is  most  fib  they  should — but  to  select  theb 
own  partisans,  as  it  would  be  most  arbitrary, 
unconstitutional,  and  tyrannical  of  them  to  do. 
It  never  was  intended  to  invest  the  govem- 
ment  with  such  a  fearful  power  as  tins,  of 
naming  their  own  jurors — tne  whole  spirit  of 
our  laws  is  repugnant  to  it.    Out  of  a  panel 
of  some  hundred  names,  it  is  idle  to  say  that 
the  government  could  not  select  some  twelve, 
who,  from  motives  of  interest,  or  bias,  or  pre* 
judice,  would  find  for  the  crown  under  any 
circumstances.    In  ordinary  cases,  no  difficul- 
ty arises,  because  the  crown,  then  merely  rejh 
resenting  the  private  prosecutor,  can  never 
have  any  undue  desire  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
nor  can  it  be  suspected  of  it :  but  where  the 
government  itself  is  hand  fid§  the  prosecutor 
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iiAen  politifltlofibaeesaffe  thftnhjeotof  proB- 
eestkm,  wh«t  all  ihe  angiy  feelings  of  parly 
lan  called  fertb — irfaen  oonaoieoce  iteelf  ainks 
ibeneath  the  inteiunty  of  political  excitement — 
theD«  indeed,  arises  the  necessity  for  ezercis^ 
ing  this  power,  and  the  danger  of  abusing  it ; 
then  must  the  low-offioera  of  the  crown  caie- 
fiill J  bat  resolutely  reject  every  juror  whom 
they  conscientiously  belie?e  to  codperate  or  to 
sympathize  with  traitors ;  then  must  they,  at 
toe  same  time,  moat  scrupulously  guard  against 
admitting  any  whose  judgments  are  unduly 
biased  in  favor  of  the  crown.  .  Their  duty  is 
a  most  arduous  one :  looking  to  the  oath  which 
the  juror  takesi  they  must  allow  none  to  pass 
upon  the  trial,  who  they  are  not  in  their  con- 
sciences conrinced  will  fulfil  its  obligations^ 
namely,  *'  that  they  will  well  and  truly  try, 
and  true  deliverance  make  between  our  sove* 
reign  lady,  the  Queen,  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the 
evidence."  Most  gladly,  as  we  have  already 
said,  if  it  were  nosribk,  would  we  see  this 
fearful  amount  of  dhicretionaiy  power  taken 
fromthecrown;  but  it  is  impossible  in  a  country 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the  jurors  are 
leagued  witii  the  disaftcted ;  its  exercise  must 
be  confided  to  the  honor,  and  iustioe,  and  rieht 
feeling  of  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and  to 
the  control  which  is  exercised  by  public  opin- 
ion. Fortunately  political  trials  are  of  rare 
ooeurrenee ;  for,  however  feirly  and  necessari- 
ly tills  privilege  may  be  used,  it  will  surely  be 
assailed  b^  the  partisans  of  the  disaffected,  and 
the  prestige  of  absolute  purity,  of  unimpas- 
^sioned  justice,  which  ought  ever  to  invest  the 
administration  of  the  law — not  only  beyond 
reproach,  but  bevond  suspicion,  will  be  mate- 
rially diminished ;  but  there  is  no  more  possi- 
bility fd  applying  an  abstract  standard  of  per- 
feotion  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  tnan 
to  the  principles  of  eovemment — both  must  be 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and 
anxiously  as  we  may  hope  for  the  time  when 
this  formidable  power  of  challenge  may  with 
safety  be  abrogated  or  controlled,  to  abolish  it 
now  would  be  as  ill  suited  to  Ireland,  in  its 
piesent  condition,  as  democracy  would  be  to 
E|gypt,  or  despotism  to  America. 

iuid  as  this  power  of  challenge  must  be  con- 
fided to  the  conscience  of  the  law-officers  of 
the  crown,  so  is  there  another  power  committed 
to  the  jury,  and  entrusted  to  them  solely  on  the 
feith  that  their  conscience  will  control  its  exer- 
cise; that,  namely,  of  their  finding  on  the  law 
of  the  case.  The  maxim  of  law  is,  that  the 
jury  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  alone,  and  the 
judges  with  the  law,  as  it  is  laid  down  by 
Lord  Ooke.  "  Ad  questionem  fieusti  respondent 
non  judiceSi  ad  questionem  legis  respondent 


n<m  jumlores."  Notwithstanding,  ahDOStevetj 
question  which  goes  into  the  jury-box  is  » 
mixed  question  of  law  and  feet,  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  contended,  that,  in  criminal 
cases,  where  ue  prisoner  i^ds  generally 
"not  guilty,"  everything,  iraether  S[  Iswor 
feet,  which  goes  to  constitute  his  guilti  b  com- 
mitted to  the  jury,  and  that  there  is  no  legai 
or  constitutional  obligation  on  them  to  ti^ 
the  law  from  the  judge.  Unquestionably  tile 
power  ]a  vested  in  the  juiy  of  judging  both  of 
the  law  and  of  the  feet,  and  hence  the  ri^ 
is  inferred ;  it  is  argued  that  this  power  nev«r 
would  have  been  entrusted  to  them,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  diould  have  been 
exercised,  and  that  there  is  no  means  whatso- 
ever provided  by  the  constitution  to  guard 
acainst  or  to  remedy  its  abuse.  At  the  time 
^en  Messrs.  O'Brien,  and  Meagher,  and  Mii> 
chel  were  tried  in  Dublin,  it  was  strongly 
urged  bv  the  liberal  preas,  whidi  cirealalad 
among  the  jurors  of  the  city,  that  the  law  of 
the  case  was  for  them,  and  that  they  were 
under  no  obligation  whatsoever  to  receive  il 
from  the  judge ;  and  we  have  heard  Mr.  Baron 
Pennefether  censured  for  refnang  the  applieft- 
tion  of  the  iury  on  O'Dogherty's  trial,  that 
they  should  have  a  copy  of  the  act  of  parlie- 
ment  under  which  the  prisoner  was  inducted, 
that  learned  judge  telling  them  that  the  law 
was  for  the  court,  and  tha|  they  were  to  receive 
it  as  laid  down  by  him.  In-  the  debate  on 
Fox's  libel  bill,  Lord  Loughborongfa  declared 
that  "  when  the  law  and  fact  were  olended,  it 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  jury  to  decide ;" 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (afterwards  Lord 
Alvanley)  declared  in  the  same  debate,  that 
"  Juries  had  gone  in  opposition  to  the  direction 
of  the  judges,  and  perhaps  we  were  indebted 
to  their  conduct  on  such  occasions  for  some  of 
the  most  inestimable  blesangs  we  enjoyed." 

It  was,  however,  in  the  progress  of  this 
same  proceeding,  that  the  doctrine  received  its 
most  decisive  condemnation.  The  judges  were 
consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  pronounced  this  unanimous  opinion : — 

"We  conceive  the  law  to  be,  that  the  judge 
is  to  declare  to  the  jury  what  the  law  is,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury,  if  they  will  find 
a  general  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  in 
issue,  to  compound  that  verdict  of  the  feet,  as  it 
appears  in  evidence  before  them,  and  of  the  law 
as  it  is  declared  to  them  by  the  judge.  The 
line  marked  out  by  the  law,  for  the  conduct  of 
a  jury  giving  a  general  verdict,  has  an  univer* 
sal  application  to  general  issues  in  all  cases, 
civil  and  criminal ;  for  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  office  and  authority  of  a  jury,  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  whatever  difference 
there  may  be  in  theur  responsibility." 
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This  antbontative  fleelftradon  of  the  law  of 
England  ought  to  be  ooncluave  on  the  subject^ 
eTen  if  it  were  not  supported  by  the  plainest 
dictates  of  justice  and  common  sense.  Could 
a  mofe  monstrous  propomtion  be  maintained, 
or  one  more  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  English 
nature,  than  that  an  uninformed,  secret,  uncon- 
trolled  tribunal  is  to  take  upon  itself  the  office 
of  administering  the  law,  to  adopt  or  reject  at 
pleasure  the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  and 
to  supersede  the  public  exposition  of  that  law, 
as  deliyered  by  the  learned  judges,  under  the 
control  of  public  censure,  and  liable  to  be 
made  responsible  to  parliament  and  the  sot- 
eretgn.  Their  power  of  doing  so  only  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case — rifffU  they 
have  none.  In  lumost  every  case,  whether  it 
be  treason  and  sedition,  or  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  such  like,  considerations  of  law 
and  fact  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them ;  but  the  jury  are 
bound  by  every  moral  obligation  to  take  the 
law  from  its  authorized  exporitor — ^the  judge. 
In  cases  of  difficulty,  they  can  protect  them- 
selves by  a  special  verdict,  by  finding  the 
fitcts  of  the  case  specially,  and  submitting  the 
law  on  such  a  state  of  facts  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  court,  where  it  can  be  fully  argued 
and  investigated ;  but  in  no  case  should  they 
encroach  upon  a  province  for  which  they  are 
avowedly  incompetent,  and  which  was  never  in- 
tended for  them ;  then,  indeed,  would  trial  by 
jmy  become  a  mockery  and  a  snare. 

We  have  thus  briefly  adverted  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  topics  in  connection  with 
our  trial  by  juiy.     It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that 


it  has  many  defects  peculiar-  to  itself,  besides 
sharine  in  those  to  which  all  human  tribunals 
are  liable.  In  order  to  guard  in  some  degree 
agunst  these  evils,  we  have  ventured,  notwitb- 
standing  the  argument  and  authority  which  is 
opposed  to  us,  to  advocate  for  the  accused  the 
privilege  of  applying  for  a  new  trial  in  crimin^ 
al  cases.  Sunject  to  this  suggestion,  and 
bearing  the  circumstances  of  the  countiy  in 
mind,  we  are  entirely  convinced  that  the 
present  system  is  that  which  is  most  effieient 
for  the  a^ninistration  of  justice. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  trial 
by  jury  without  feeling  convinced  that  its 
political  disadvantages  are  inferior  only  to  its 
judicial.  On  this  we  have  no  opportunity  now 
to  enter,  nor  is  it  immediately  connected  with 
our  present  purpose.  But  we  may  just  dose 
this  article  by  observing  that  the  jurid^ 
cal  power  of  the  people,  through  the  me- 
dium of  juries,  has,  more  than  any  other 
institution,  preserved  the  English  Oonstita* 
tion — it  identifies  eveiy  membcor  of  the  oomr 
munity  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
naturally  attaches  him  to  that  law  which  he  is 
called  on  to  dispense,  instead  of  setting  hin 
m  hostility  to  the  audiority  to  which  he  is 
bound  to  submit.  It  prevents  the  possibility 
of  collision  between  the  people  and  tne  legidsp- 
ture,  for  it  imposes  on  the  latter  the  necessity 
of  passing  such  laws  as  are  adapted  to  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  country,  as  such- 
only  will  be  vigorously  enforced  by  ^e  jury. 
It  increases  the  intelligence  and  information 
of  the  people,  and  imbues  them  with  a  sense 
of  right,  a  respect  for  property,  for  character, 
and  for  thems^ves.  —  JhwUn  Univ.  Mag. 


ALLEGOKICAL  OBIGIN  OP  PRECIOUS  STONES: 


We  feel  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  following  sublime  passage,  extracted 
from  the  third  edition  of  *'  Fkstus,"  just  pub- 
lished. It  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  unique  in 
the  whole  world  of  poetic  creations :  — 

Fettiu.  My  mind  is  full 

Of  stories  she  hath  told  me  of  our  world. 
No  word  an  angel  utters  lose  I  ever. 
One  I  will  tell  thee  now. 

Helen,  Do !  let  me  hear ! 

Thy  talk  is  the  sweet  extract  of  all  speech, 
And  holds  mine  ear  in  blissful  slavery. 

Fettus.    'T  was  on  a  lovely  summer  afternoon. 
Close  by  the  grassy  marge  of  a  deep  tarn, 
Nigh  half  way  up  a  mountain,  that  we  stood, 
I  and  the  angel,  when  she  told  me  this. 
Above  us  rose  the  gray  rocks,  by  our  side 
Forests  of  pines,  and  the  bright  breaking  wavelets 
Game  crowding,  dancing  to  the  brook  Uke  thoughts 


XTnto  our  lips.    Before  us  shone  thesvn; 
The  angel  waved  her  hand  ere  she  begvi. 
As  bidding  earth  be  stiU.    The  birds  ceased  tinffing. 
And  the  trees  breathing,  and  the  lake  smoothed  down 
Eaeh  shining  wrinkle,  and  the  wind  drew  off. 
Time  leant  him  o'er  his  scythe,  and  listening,  wepk 
The  circling  world  reined  in  her  lightning  pace 
A  moment ;  Ocean  hushed  his  snow-manea  steeds ; 
And  a  cloud  hid  the  sun,  as  does  the  face 
A  meditative  hand :  then  spake  she  thus :  — 

Scarce  had  the  sweet  song  of  the  morning  stars— 
"Which  rang  through  space  at  the  first  sign  of  Ufe 
Our  earth  gave,  springmg  from  the  lap  of  Ctod 
On  to  her  orbit— ended ;  when  from  heaven 
Came  down  a  white-winged  host,  and  in  the  east 
Where  Eden's  Pleasance  was,  first  furled  their  winga. 
Alighting  like  to  snow-flakes.    There  they  built. 
Out  of  the  riches  of  the  soil  around, 
A  house  to  God.    There  were  the  ruby  rocks. 
And  there,  in  blocks,  the  quarried  diamonda  Uf ; 
Opal  and  emerald  mountain,  amethyst. 
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Sapphire  and  chiytophnuse,  and  iadnth  stood 

Witn  the  still  action  of  a  star,  all  liglit, 

Like  seabased  icebergs,  blinding.    These,  irith  tools 

Tempered  in  heaven,  the  band  angelic  wrought. 

And  raised,  and  fitted,  hayins  first  laid  down 

The  deep  foundations  of  the  noly  dome 

On  bright  and  beaten  gold ;  and  all  the  while 

A  song  of  glory  hovered  round  the  work 

Like  rainbow  round  a  fountain.    Day  and  night 

Went  on  the  hallowed  labor  till 't  was  done. 

And  yet  but  thrice  the  sun  set,  and  but  thrice 

The  moon  arose ;  so  quick  is  work  divine.   ' 

Tower,  and  roof,  and  pinnacle  without, 

Were  solid  diamond.    Within,  the  dome 

Wat  OTeblue  sapphire,  sown  with  gold-bright  stars 

And  clustering  constellations ;  the  wide  floor, 

All  emerald,  earthlike,  veined  with  gold  and  silver. 

Marble  and  mineral  of  every  hue 

And  marvellous  quality ;  the  meanest  thing. 

Where  all  things  were  maffnificent,  Was  gold— - 

The  plainest.    The  high  sltar  there  was  shaped 

Out  of  one  ruby,  heart-Uke.    Columned  round 

With  alabaster  pure  was  all.    And  now 

So  high  and  bright  it  shone  in  the  mid-day  light. 

It  could  be  seen  from  heaven.    Upon  theur  thrones 

The  sun-eyed  angels  hailed  it,  ana  there  rose 

A  hurricane  of  bussfulness  in  heaven. 

Which  echoed  for  a  thousand  years.    One  dark. 

One  solitary  and  foreseeing  thought. 

Passed,  like  a  planet's  transit  o*er  the  sun, 

Across  the  brow  of  God ;  but  soon  he  smiled 

Towards  earth,  and  that  smile  did  consecrate 

The  temple  to  himself.    And  they  who  built 

Bowed  themselves  down  and  worshipped  in  its  walls. 

High  on  the  front  were  writ  these  words — To  Ood ! 

The  heavenly  built  this  for  the  earthly  ones, 

That  in  His  worship  both  might  mix  on  earth. 

As  afterward  they  nope  to  do  in  heaven. 

Had  man  stood  good  in  Eden,  this  had  been ; 

He  fell,  and  Eden  vanished.    The  bright  place, 

Reared  by  the  angels,  of  all  precious  things. 

For  the  joint  worship  of  the  sons  of  earth  / 

And  heaven,  fell  witn  him,  on  the  very  dav 

He  should  have  met  Ood  and  his  angels  Uk 


The  very  day  he  disobeyed  and  joined 

The  host  of  "Death  black-bannered.    Eden  fdl : 

The  groves  and  grounds,  which  Ood  the  Lord'e  own 

feet 
Had  hallowed  ;  the  all-hued  and  odorous  bowers 
Where  angels  wandered,  wishing  them  in  heaven ; 
The  trees  of  life  and  knowledge— trees  of  death 
And  madness,  as  they  proved  to  man— «11  fell ; 
And  that  bright  &ne  fell  first.    No  death-doomed  eye 
Gazed  on  its  glory.    Earthquakes  gulped  it  down. 
The  Temple  of  the  Angels,  vast  enough 
To  hold  all  nations  worshipping  at  once 
Lay  in  its  grave ;  the  cherubs' naming  swords 
The  sole,  sad  torches  of  its  ftineral. 
Till  at  the  flood,  when  the  world's  giant  heart 
Burst  like  a  shell,  it  scattered  east  and  west* 
And  far  and  wide,  among  less  noble  ruins. 
The  fragments  of  that  angel-builded  fane. 
Which  was  in  Eden,  and  of  which  all  stones. 
That  now  are  precious,  were ;  and  still  shall  be 
Ghithered  agam  unto  a  happier  end. 
In  the  pure  dty  of  the  Son  of  God, 
And  temple  yet  to  be  rebuilt  in  Zion ; 
Which,  though  once  overthrown,  and  once  again 
Tom  down  to  its  foundations,  in  the  quick 
Of  earth,  shall  soul-like  yet  re-rise  from  rain*— 
High,  holv,  happy,  stainless  as  a  star, 
IxnperishaDle  as  eternity. 

The  angel  ended ;  and  the  winds,  waves,  donds. 
The  sun,  the  woods,  and  merry  birds  went  on 
As  theretofore,  in  brightness,  strength,  and  mosic ; 
One  scarce  cordd  think  that  earth  at  all  had  fallen. 
To  look  upon  her  beauty.    If  the  brand 
Of  sin  were  on  her  brow,  it  was  surely  hid 
In  natural  art  from  every  eye  but  God's. 
All  things  seemed  innocence  and  happiness. 
I  was  all  thanks.    And  look !  the  angel  said. 
Take  these,  and  give  to  one  thou  lovest  best : 
Mine  own  hands  saved  them  from  the  shining  min 
Whereof  I  have  late  told  thee ;  and  she  gave 
What  now  are  greenlv  glowing  on  thine  arms. 

I  Ere  I  could  answer,  sue  was  up,  star-high  I 
Winging  her  way  through  heaven. 


GOETHE'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  1792. 


Oampaign  in  France  in  the  Tear  1792. 
Translated  firom  the  German  of  Goethe  by 
B.  Fario.    Poet  8vo.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  &me  of  Gk)e(ihe,  like  that  of  oar  own 
Coleridge,  is  growinff  year  by  year.  The  aya- 
lanchea  are  aooomiuating,  and  their  influence 
will,  ere  long,  descend  into  the  yalleys  of  hu- 
man intelligence.  Hitherto  they  have  main- 
tained an  unapproachable  eminence ;  but  their 
presence  amongst  us,  on  the  leyel  of  the  hum- 
olest  companiondiip,  may  be  daily  expected. 

Mr.  Farie,  the  editor  of  the  present  work, 
has  extracted  in  this  yolume  so  much  of 
Goethe's  memoirs  as  relates  to  the  inyasion  of 
France  in  the  year  1792,  by  the  allied  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Eong  of  Prussia 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  wiach  occaaon 
Goethe  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Weimar. 
Here  we  baye  the  result  of  the  poet's  obserya- 
U^^M— -at  once,  both  graphic  and  profound. 


Nothing  is  too  minute,  nothing  too  lofty  for  his 
contemplation.  The  followmg  extracts  will 
show  the  extent  of  hb  poetic  sympathy : — 

A  PASTOBAL  TRAOXDT. 

"  Thus  did  the  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  a 
portion  of  the  French,  come  to  carry  on  their 
warlike  operations  on  the  French  soil.  By 
whose  power  and  authority  did  they  tUst 
They  might  haye  done  it  in  their  own  name. 
War  had  been  partly  declared  against  them — 
their  league  was  no  secret ;  but  another  pre- 
text was  inyented.  They  took  the  field  in 
the  name  of  Louis  XVi. :  they  exacted  no- 
thins,  but  they  borrowed  compulsorily :  Baru 
had  been  printed  which  the  commander  rigned : 
but  whoeyer  had  them  in  his  possesion  filled 
them  up  at  his  pleasure,  according  to  circom- 
stances,  and  Louis  XVI.  was  to  pay.  Per^ 
haps,  after  the  manifesto,  nothing  had  so  much 
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ezaoperated  the  people  against  the  monarchy 
as  did  this  treatment,  I  was  myself  present 
at  a  scene  which  I  remember  as  a  most  traric 
one.  Several  shepherds  who  had  sucoee^bd 
in  nniting  their  nocks,  in  order  to  conceal 
them  for  safety  in  the  forests  or  other  retired 
places,  being  seised  by  some  active  patrols, 
and  brought  to  the  army,  were  at  first  well  re- 
ceived and  kindly  treated.  They  were^  asked 
who  were  the  different  proprietors :  the  flocks 
were  separated  and  oonnted.  Anxiety  and 
fear,  bat  still  with  some  hope,  flactaated  in  the 
conntenances  of  the  worthy  people.  Bnt 
when  this  mode  of  proceeding  ended  in  the 
division  of  the  flocks  among  the  regiments  and 
companies,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
meoes  of  paper  ^wn  on  Lonis  XVI.  were 
handed  over  quite  civilly  to  their  proprietors, 
and  their  wooDy  favorites  were  slaughtered  at 
their  feet  by  we  impatient  and  hungry  sol- 
diers, I  confess  that  my  eyes  and  my  soul  have 
seldom  witnessed  a  more  cruel  spectacle,  and 
more  profound  manly  sofiering  in  all  its  grada- 
tions. The  Greek  tragedies  alone  have  any 
thing  so  purely,  deeply  pathetic." 

Take,  also,  the  description  of  his  feelings 
while  undergoing  the  efl^  of  a  cannonade, 
the  dangers  of  which,  with  his  charaeteristio 
fearlessness,  the  poet  had  audaciously  dared : — 

0^.  CANNON  FKVEB. 

"  I  had  now  arrived  quite  in  the  region 
where  the  balls  were  playing  across  me  :  the 
sound  of  them  is  curious  enough,  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  the  humming  of  tops,  the  gurg- 
ling of  water,  and  the  whistling  of  birds. 
They  were  less  dangerous  by  reason  of  the 
wetness  of  the  ground ; '  wherever  one  fell,  it 
stuck  fast.  And  thus  my  foolish  experimental 
ride  was  secured  against  the  danger,  at  least, 
of  the  balls  rebounding. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  these  circumstances,  I  was 
soon  able  to  remark  that  something  unusual 
was  taking  place  within  me ;  I  paid  close  at- 
tention to  it,  and  still  the  sensation  can  only 
be  described  by  similitude.  It  appeared  as  if 
you  were  in  some  extremely  hot  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  quite  penetrated  by  the  heat  of 
it,  00  that  you  feel  yourself,  as  it  were,  quite 
one  with  the  element  in  which  you  are.  The 
eyes  lose  nothing  of  their  strength  or  clear- 
ness ;  but  it  is  as  if  the  world  had  a  kind  of  brown- 
red  tmt,  which  makes  the  situation  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  objects  more  impressive.  I  was  un- 
able to  perceive  any  agitation  of  the  blood ; 
but  everything  seemed  rather  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  glow  of  which  I  speak.  From  this, 
then,  it  is  clear  in  what  sense  this  condition 
can  be  called  a  fever.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 


ever, that  the  horrible  uneasy  feeling  ariong 
from  it  is  produced  in  us  solely  through  the 
ears.  For  the  cannon  thunder,  the  howling, 
whistling,  crashing  of  the  balls  through  the 
air,  is  the  real  cause  of  these  sensations. 

'*  After  I  had  ridden  back,  and  was  in  peiv 
feet  security,  I  remarked  with  surprise  that 
the  glow  was  completely  extinguished,  and  not 
the  slightest  feverish  agitation  left  behind.  On 
the  whole,  this  condition  is  one  of  the  least  de- 
sirable, as  indeed,  among  my  dear  and  noble 
comrades,  I  feund  scarcely  one  who  expressed 
a  really  passionate  desire  to  try  it. 

The  following  is  a  highly  dramatic  scene : — 

A  SINOULAB  NIGHT  80XNE. 

"  A  violent  knocking  was  heard  at  the  fastr 
locked  outer^loor,  to  which  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion, as  they  had  no  denre  to  acunit  more  vis- 
itors; the  knocking  continued,  a  most  plaintive 
female  voice  calling  out,  and  beseeching  clamor- 
ously that  the  door  might  be  opened.  Softened 
at  length,  they  unlocked  the  door,  and  an  old 
woman,  one  of  the  camp-followers,  rushed  in, 
carrying  something  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  on 
her  arm ;  behind  her  was  a  youne  woman,  not 
bad-looking,  but  pale  and  debilitated,  and 
scarcely  able  to  stand  on  her  legs. 

In  a  few  words,  and  with  great  energy, 
the  old  crone  explained  the  state  of  the  case, 
displaying  a  naked  infant,  of  which  the  woman 
had  been  delivered  on  their  flight.  Thoy  had, 
in  this  way,  been  left  behind,  and  ill-treated 
by  the  peasants,  and  this  night  had  arrived  at 
last  at  our  door.  The  mother,  as  her  milk  had 
left  her,  had  not  yet  been  able  since  the  child 
was  bom  to  give  it  any  nourishment.  The  old 
woman  now  demanded  impetuously,  meal,  milk, 
and  a  pan,  and  linen  to  wrap  the  child  in.  As 
she  did  not  know  French,  we  had  to  ask  for 
her;  but  her  imperious  and  passionate  ges- 
tures gave  sufficient  pantomimic  weight  and 
emphasis  to  what  we  said.  What  she  demanded 
could  not  be  brought  &st  enough ;  and  when 
it  was  brought  it  was  not  good  enough  for  her. 
It  was  curious,  too,  her  alertness  in  going  to 
work  ;  she  soon  drove  us  back  from  the  fire, 
the  best  place  being  immediately  engaged  for 
the  young  mother,  she  herself  sitting  upon 
her  stool  with  as  confident  an  air  as  if  the 
house  had  been  her  own.  In  a  twinkling  the 
child  was  washed  and  wrapped  up,  the  pap 
boiled ;  she  fed  the  little  creature  first,  then 
the  mother,  paying  little  attention  to  herself. 
Afterwards  she  required  fresh  clothes  for  the 
sick  woman,  whilst  the  old  ones  were  drying. 
We  looked  at  her  in  ama2ement ;  she  under- 
stood how  to  make  requiations. 

"  The  run  abated :  we  went  to  our  former 
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quarters,  and  shortly  after  the  knasan  brought 
the  sow.  We  paid  what  seemed  a  reasonable 
•price  for  it.  It  had  now  to  be  slaughtered; 
this  was  done,  and  a  staple  being  found  in  the 
beam  of  the  adjoining  room,  it  was  hung  up 
there,  to  be  properly  eat  up  and  prepared. 

'*That  our  hosts,  on  tnis  occasion,  mani- 
fosted  no  ill-nature,  but  displayed  rather  a 
desire  to  help  us,  appeared  somewhat  angular 
to  us,  as  they  had  gKA  reason  to  connder  our 
conduct  both  barbarous  and  inconsiderate.  In 
the  same  room  in  which  we  were  canrinff  on 
the  operation,  the  children  were  Iving  in  their 
clean  beds,  and  being  awakened  by  the  noise 
we  Hiade,  they  peered  out  prettily  firem  among 
the  blankets,  with  frightened  glances.  The 
sow  was  hanging  close  to  a  large  double  mar- 
T]age<^bed,  elosed  in  carefully  with  green  serge, 
the  curtains  constituting  a  picturesque  back- 
ground to  the  illuminated  carcass.  It  was  a 
nightrpiece  without  its  like.  But  the  inmates 
could  not  have  indulged  in  sueh  reflections ; 
we  remarked  raiher  that  they  had  some  grudge 
against  the  people  from  whom  the  sow  had 
been  taken,  and  felt  a  certain  malicious  pleas- 
ure about  it.  We  had  before,  also,  promised 
them  some  of  the  meat  and  sausages ;  and  this 


was  all  serviceable  to  us  in  the  j^efstiBB, 
which  had  to  be  completed  in  a  few  hem. 
Our  hussar  now  showed  himself  as  active  asd 
alert  in  his  departi&ent,  as  the  gipsy  over  the 
way  did  in  hers ;  and  we  already  enjoyed,  in 
antieipation,  the  good  sausages  and  joints  of 
meat  which  were  to  fell  to  us  as  our  ahaie  of 
the  booty.  To  await  this,  we  lay  down  in  the 
smithy  of  our  host  upon  some  delieioas  com 
shocks,  and  slept  soundly  till  day  broke. 
Meanwhile  our  hussar  had  finished  his  busi- 
ness inside  the  house ;  breakfest  was  ready 
waitine  for  us,  and  the  remainder  of  the  beast 
packed  up,  our  hosts  having  first  obtained 
their  share,  not  without  some  discontent  on  the 
part  of  our  people,  who  maintained  that  kind- 
ness was  ill  bestowed  upon  them,  having 
doubtless  both  meat  and  other  good  tiungs 
concealed,  which  we  had  not  yet  learned  the 
proper  way  of  ferreting  out." 
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It  is  in  the  painting  of  such  scenes  that 
Goethe's  ezceUenoe  consists.  The  present 
work  is  so  full  of  them,  that  it  might  be  nearij 
all  quoted.  It  ooneludes  with  a  description  of 
the  siege  of  Ments,  which  will  be  read  with 
peculiar  intetest.    Jirrold^s  Newspaper. 


LITEBARY   AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


MnroK  Novels  and  Gomigalitdes. — It  is 
humane,  no  doubt,  in  place  oi  "  breaking  but- 
terflies on  a  wheel "  to  lay  them  pleasantly  on 
a  bed  of  roses,  singing  charitably  the  while, — 

Poor  insect !  what  a  little  day 
Of  summer  bliss  is  thine  ;— 

but  entomological  benevolence  may  be  carried 
too  far.  It  must  not  ba  forgotten  that  among 
the  '*  winged  tribe ''  is  numbered  The  Family 
Locust — famous  for  bringuigdown  dearth  on 
the  land  where  it  alights.  There  is  a  point, 
in  short,  at  which  the  interests  of  a  race  nobler 
than  the  genus  PapiUo  demand  that  the  Phil- 
anthropist should  lay  by  the  gauze  net  and 
take  up  the  fumigating  apparatus. 

Such  is  in  some  degree  the  position  from 
which  the  Critic  must  now  regard  these  tiny 
books  which  for  the  moment  unwholosomely 
threaten  to  supersede  every  other  order  of 
prose  fiction.  With  the  increase  of  the  library 
IS  increasing  the  audacity  of  its  authors  and 
their  disposition  to  experimentalise  upon  pop- 
ular endurance.  Not  an  accident  or  occur- 
rence of  daily  li&  is  now  thou^t  unworthy 
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of  being  minutely  novelised.  We  shall  ere 
long  have  '*  The  Comb,"  with  cuts,  —  '*  Tke 
Brush,"  with  border  illustrations,  —  "Deal- 
ings in  the  Dust-hole  "  —  <*  A  Pictorial  Waab- 
ing  Book"-— a  ''Comic  Knife  Board.'' 
Meanwhile,  to  alternate  with  such  familianlies 
—  for  the  edification  of  the  world  which  is  too 
sentimental  to  amuse  itself  in  the  seuUery — 
we  find  the  terrible  and  equally  unrefined  snb- 
limities  of  the  Minerva  JVeM  (the  "fonts" 
whereof  are  broken  up)  reamiearing  in  fiag^ 
roentary  and  cheap  forms.  Bowls,  daggers, 
ghosts,  cloisters,  come  out  once  a  month, 
"  to  be  continued,"  with  a  rank  plenteouaness 
that  is  disconcerting. — There  is  a  third  modus 
operandi.  The  cells  of  Bedlam  are  opened — 
the  depths  of  the  Thames  are  draggeo— Uind 
alleys  are  ransacked — and  night-houses  invited 
to  tell  their  secrets;  and  this  under  pretext 
of  nature  and  sympathy  and  phiknthropio  ef- 
fort! 

That  some  of  our  most  popular  and  beat- 
intentioned  authors  are  not  guiltless  of  having 
brought  about  this  state  of  affiurs  is  a  fi^t 
which  must  never  be  forgotten  when  we  an 
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dttling  with  the  fry  whom  their  saceess  has 
mrmed  into  life— bat  the  statement  thereof 
will  be  sofficient  for  the  moment.  Iiet  as  ako 
aerioosly  dedare  that  our  speeolations  are  gen- 
erally directed  against  the  Ea^;ed  Schools  of 
fiction,  physiology,  philosophy,  &c.,  wUoh 
hare  recently  been  so  liberally  opened,  rather 
than  against  any  one  particalur  master  or  mis- 
tresB  engaged  in  trash-teaching.  We  consider 
the  deterioration  of  the  instructors  no  less 
than  the  mischief  done  to  their  clients ;  and, 
having  been  obliged  to  some  among  them  for 
merry  moments  ere  the  fiuz  of  prodactkm  so 
fiercely  set  in,  we  are  anxioas  to  return  serrice 
iar  service.  Most  of  these  works  would  not 
be  worth  mentioning  at  all — but  that  many  of 
them  are  the  works  of  men  who  can  do  &r 
better  things. 

Here  is  uvely  Mr.  Angus  Reach,  who  opens 
"  The  Book  with  the  %an  Chips,''  alias 
'*  Olement  Lorimer''  with  a  grim  determina- 
tion to  treat  us  to  a  story  of  tradition,  erime 
aadmvstery,a^jiKHieiVaiicat«6.  Itisim- 
possible  to  foresee  into  how  much  bad  company 
we  may  be  led  ere  the  Book  be  shut,  — since, 
when  a  vow  of  revenge  has  once  been  taken 
by  the  hero  of  a  fiction,  we  know  from  awful 
experience  that  he  is  "  to  stick  at  nothing ''  to 
the  vexy  last  page  in  which  his  eocit  downwards 
takes  place; — especially  when  at  the  very 
outset  we  have  two  poisonings  and  one  noy- 
ode! 

What  need  was  there,  0  pleasant  Thomas 
Miller  I  for  you  to  again  begin  (the  tenth  time 
at  least  that  they  have  been  attempted)  with 
'*  The  Mysteries  of  London ''  1  Sue  "  led 
the  way ;"  and  people  have  been  found  to  de- 
fend his  morality  —  very  nearly  as  wisely  as 
those  who  could  reeard  a  Witches'  Sabbath  as 
a  rite  of  real  worship.  But  we  had  hoped  that 
after  many  false  starts  and  failures  "  Tne  Mys- 
teries of  London  "  would  remain  unrevealed. 
But  they  will  not  be  disclosed  by  Mr.  Miller 
-— «o  far  as  the  first  numbers  of  the  disclosures 
here  commenced  warrant  us  in  prophecy.  This 
anticipated — we  may  add,  that  for  an  author 
to  leave  **  bubbling  runnels"  for  the  kennels 
of  St.  Giles  and  Marylebone — Sherwood  For- 
est for  the  Bookery — and  Maud  and  Marian 
for  the  wax-work  rich  folks  and  the  penny- 
theatre  poor  ones  here  introduced,  seems  a 
melancholy  exchange, — ^a  voluntary  hastening 
down  hill. 

From  these  dismal  books  we  will  turn  to  one 
or  two  comic  ones — comic? — ^nay,  rather  farci- 
cal, of  the  broadest  and  most  &miliar  quality. 
The  Pottleion  Legacy,  by  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
the  productive^  ''troubles  as  mightily.''  If 
4he  school  of  minute  observation  is  to  lead  to 
the  descripdon  of  such  scenes  as  Miss  Twinch's 


miserly  boosekeeping;  and  railroad  journey— 
as  the  party  at  the  ^V^acketts'  and  M&s.  Goose's 
London  hospitality, — ^why,  loth  as  we  are  to 
discourage  Truth  apd  Nature,  we  must  say 
"  better  shut  the  school "  fi>r  any  profit  likely 
to  aocrue  from  its  teachings.  There  may  lie 
nothing  strictly  objectionaUe  therein,  but  the 
entertainment  is- addressed  to  the  lowest  order 
of  intelligenee.  The  laugher  becomes  asham- 
ed of  having  laughed.  Nor  are  we  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  the  wieked  characters  brought  for- 
ward in  imitation  of  the  pitch-black  shadows ' 
of  late  too  recklessly  dealt  in  by  Mr.  Dickens.  | 
Mr.  Smith  might  have  produced  something  &r| 
superior  to  this  tale — ^but  a  few  essays  more  in  \ 
the  same  style  will  gofiurto  destroy  his  powers; 
utterly.  ' 

We  can  give  only  one  short  paxamph  toi 
three  more  Sttle  books.    M.  Angus  B«ach  is; 
more  at  home  in  The  Chmic  Bradshaeo^  or,= 
BuhhUs  from  the  Boiler^  than  in  his  tale  of 
the  Italiim  vendetta.    The  best  hits  in  the  same 
author's  London  on  the  Thames,  or,  JUfe 
above  and  below  Bridge^  are  to  be  found  among 
the  "  sixty-two  illustrations  by  Hine,  Gftvami, 
and  others." — Mr.  Cwehton' a  JSiatural History 
of  the**  Hawk  "  Tribe  la  vulgar — ^if  we  most 
call  thing?  by  their  right  names.     The  idea, 
too,  was  apparently  suggested  by  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's "Book"  and  "  Pigfcm,"  in  the  "  Heads 
of  the  People." — Aiheneeum, 

BxcjDfT  'IirvBNnoiis.  —  Australian  Wool, 
and  CloOi  from  It.  —  Assuredly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  colomal  productions  is 
wool.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  importation 
of  this  article  from  Australia  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  our  statistical  retoms. 
Twenty-two  years  ago,  323,9951b.  of  wool 
were  imported  to  Great  Britain  from  Austra- 
lia; in  1840,  it  was  12,162,6131b.,  aocoiding 
to  official  returns.  Since  then  the  importa- 
tions of  this  article  are  shown  to  have  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  upwards  of  60,000,- 
0001b.  Such  an  augmention  in  so  short  a 
time  even  go-arhead  people  will  admit  is  sur- 
prising. The  superiority  of  the  Australian 
wool  gives  it  the  preference  in  the  English 
market,  for  general  purposes.  In  fisust  Aus- 
tralia now  supplies  the  wool  from  which  the 
very  finest  of  our  woollen  fabrics  may  be  man- 
ufactured, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  production  and  sale  of  this  article  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  our  commerce.  From  this  wool  Mr.  Sayce, 
of  Comhill,  has  manufiustured  a  very  beautiful 
wool-dyed  cloth,  smooth,  glossy,  firm,  yet  del- 
icate. Certainly,  there  is  some  inequality  if 
we  compare  it  to  doth  from  Saxony  wool ;  but 
the  inequality  is  jiot  in  quality  (we  plead 
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ty  to  a  clashing  of  words,  bat  we  state  a  simple 
matter  of  fact) — ^it  is  in  price.  Australia  un- 
dersells Saxony.  Mr.  Sayoe  is  cheaper  than 
Frome  or  Leeos.  Now  that  so  mncn  is  said 
and  done-— and  we  some  time  ago  predicted 
that  sach  would  be  the  case— in  the  way  of 
emigration^  we  notice  this  matter  of  Austra- 
lian produce  more  fully  than  we  otherwise 
should.  We  must  giye  a  word  to  another 
manufacture  for  which  men  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Sayce — the  tJiermogemc  (those  Greek 
names  I)  cloth,  made  from  the  undyed  black 
wool  of  a  particular  kind  of  Australian  sheep, 
made  into  the  wannest  driving  or  trayelline 
coats.  Most  people  have  been  annoyed  with 
the  unseemliness  of  the  seams  of  such  coats, 
especially  dark-colored  coats,  before  the  ear- 
ment  was  half-worn ;  black  at  the  back,  white 
at  the  elbows.  This  whitening — it  has  a  dis- 
reputable iohiiewMhed  look  — is  rendered  im- 
posfi&ble  by  Mr.  Sayce's  manu&cture  of  cloth 
from  wool  natorally  black.  Wear  cannot  af- 
fect its  hue,  neither  can  weather.  It  is  dark 
to  the  last,  and  being  colored  by  Nature,  of 
course  will  not,  even  when  wet,  soU  the  most 
delicate  of  gloyes;  nor  needs  it  to  be  ''re- 
stored." In  a  very  excellent  work,  "  Bisch- 
off 's  History  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
fibctures,"  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hughes,  wool-broker,  as  he  gave  infor- 
mation to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords : 
*'  They  [Australian  wools]  are  known  to  re- 
quire less  of  the  milling  or  fuUing^power  than 
any  other  description  of  wools.  Fine  wooUed 
sheep  have  been  exported  to  those  colonies, 
and  they  have  improved  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree, which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Dcst  judges,  except  from  the  climate.  The 
sheep  run  there,  as  in  this  country,  without 
any  care ;  they  are  left  to  themselves ;  the  cli- 
mate does  not  require  the  housing  of  them  as 
in  Germany."  Hence  a  greater  cheapness. 
Other  merchants  and  colonists  fully  corrobor- 
ated Mr.  Hughes.. 

MarhuncFs  Patent  Epttherm, — Some  time 
ago  we  called  attention  in  our  "Inventors' 


Column  "  to  these  epithems,  and  the  sobsbuMe 
of  which  they  are  composed,  tp&nguhpUin^^ 
a  &bric  of  sponge  and  wool  felted  together, 
coated  on  one  sur&oe  with  caoutehooo.  We 
showed  its  great  usefulness  and  saperiorify  fixr 
the  application  of  poultices,  fomentadoos,  blis- 
ters, &c.  A  report,  addressed  by  Bfr.  W. 
Thompson  Kay,  asnstant-surgeon  c^  the  Fly- 
mouth  division  of  Royal  Marines,  to  Sir  W. 
Burnett,  the  medical  director-general  of  tbe 
navy,  shows  the  excellence  of  this  inventioD. 
Mr.  K[ay  says,  as  to  the  durability  of  the  ma- 
terial, "  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  piece 
of  this  fabric  may  be  applied  from  50  to  60, 
or  even  more  than  100  times  as  a  ponMee, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  eood  qnaJi^or 
deterioration  of  its  material.  I  have  frequent- 
ly applied  it  more  than  60,  in  many  cases  80 
or  90  times,  and  in  two  or  three  upwards  of 
100.  I 

Itiynw>emerU  in  Chronometers. — ^Mr.  Lose- 
by  has  produced  an  improvement  in  chroDon- 
eters  little  known  beyond  the  Admiralty.  He 
has  applied  mercury  to  make  chronometen 
"keep  the  even  tenor  of  their  way"  in  all 
temperatures,  as  ship-chronometers  are  ge!le^ 
ally  adjusted  for  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
ana  "  gain  "  in  the  intermediate  temperatures. 
The  excellence  of  the  invention  is  shown  by 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Astronomer 
Eoyal's  report  to  the  Admiralty  Board : — "  I 
consider  this  invention  (taking  advantage  Terj 
happily  of  the  two  distinguishing  properties  of 
mercurv — its  fluidity,  and  its  great  thennal 
expansion)  as  the  moc^  ingenious  that  I  have 
seen,  and  the  most  perfecUy  adaptable  to  the 
wants  of  chronometers.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  liable  to  any  special  inconvenience. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  report  as  my  opinioD 
that  Mr.  Loseby's  construction  has  successinl- 
ly  effected  its  object,  and  remarking  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  method  used,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  principle,  I  now  state  as  my  opinion  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  that  Mr.  Loseby  is  en- 
titled to  their  loroships'  general  encoarag^ 
ment." 
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ON  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 


BT  B.   R.  HOBVX. 


In  preparing  to  take  a  seasonable,  and 
therefore  a  genial  survey  of  the  half  festive, 
half  religious  songs,  entitled  Christmas 
Carols,  we  are  stopped  at  the  outset  by  two 
considerations,  each  claiming  precedence. — 
Since  it  is  quite  clear  they  cannot  bath  stand 
first,  we  must  attend  to  them  separately.  The 
two  considerations  to  which  we  refer  are  these : 
the  claims  of  the  ancient  Carols,  such  as  were 
sung  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  in 
the  festivities  of  the  same  season  among  the 
Danish  and  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  all  of 
whom  '*  wore  their  crowns  in  public  "  on  the 
occaaon,  which,  with  other  less  remote  dates, 
take  precedence  in  respect  of  time ;  and  the 
claims  of  the  modem  Carols,  dating  from 
Herrick,  or  rather  from  Milton's  Hymn  to  the 
Nativity,  which  must  certainly  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others  for  its  poetic  grandeur, 
aad»  we  may  add,  its  divine  tervor.  Settled, 
however,  this  point  must  be  before  we  can 
proceed ;  and  it  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to 
commence  at  once  with  our  friends  in  the 
oldea  time. 

As  early  as  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
we  find  that  the  Birth  of  Christ  was  cele- 
brated. In  the  third  century,  this  *'  holy 
night "  was  kept  with  so  many  festivities,  that 
Ghregoiy  Nazianzen,  who  died  a.d.  389,  and 
other  Christian  teachers  of  the  time,  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  caution  the  people  against 
making  the  hilarities  resomble  a  heathen  rite, 
by  forgetting  the  heavenly  objects  in  an  excess 
of  feasting,  singing  and  dancing.  It  would 
also  appear  that  these  exhortations  to  sobriety 
were  partly  intended  as  a  wise  caution  and 
salutary  warning ;  for,  in  the  same  age,  there 
is  the  record  of  a  honible  atrocity  in  the 
shape  of  a  wholesale  massacre,  committed 
when  an  indulgence  in  these  festivities  had 
thrown  the  people  off  their  guard.  A  multi- 
tude of  Christians — ^men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  ages— had  assembled  in  the  tem- 
ple, at  Nioomedia,  in  Bithynia,  to  commem- 
orate the  Nativity.  In  the  height  of  their 
happiness,  when  all  the  wickedness  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  world  were  forgotten,  Diocletian 
the  Tyrant  surrounded  the  temple  with  his 
soldiers  who  set  it  on  fire,  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  people  were  burned  alive,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  on  the  occasion. 
The  Anglo-Sazon  Kings,  hamg  been  con- 


verted, held  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  with 
great  solemnity  and  splendor,  and  disj^yed 
the  greatest  hospitality  to  all  strangers  of 
rank.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the 
Dani]ih  and  Anglo-Norman  Kings.  Nor  were 
these  oeremonies  by  any  means  confined  to 
solemn  observances ;  on  the  contrary,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who,  in  Pagan  times,  had 
been  used  to  quaff  great  bowls  of  wine  in 
honor  of  Thor  and  Odin,  now  drank  them  to 
commemorate  the  Apostles,  the  Virnn  and 
other  sacred  names.  A  curious  Anglo-Norman 
Carol,  of  the  date  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Brand,  in  his  **  Popular  An- 
tiquities," (vol.  1,  p.  371,)  which  15,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  jolly  bacchanalian 
song,  for  a  bass  voice.  The  greatest  rejoicing 
and  merriment  prevailed,  particularly  as  dis- 
played in  dancing,  and  sin^g  Carols ;  and, 
to  such  an  excess  had  this  been  carried,  that  a 
preposterous  legend  has  grown  out  of  it,  care- 
fully handed  down  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  who  gravely  relates  how  that  fifteen 
young  women  and  eighteen  young  men  were 
dancing,  and  singing  Carob  (a.d.  1012)  in 
the  church-yard  of  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Magnus,  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  whereby 
they  giteatly  'disturbed  one  Robert,  a  priest, 
who  was  performing  mass  in  the  church ;  how 
that  the  said  Robert  sent  to  tell  them  to  desist, 
but  they  would  not  listen ;  how  this  Robert 
oflbred  up  prayers  fof  a  suitable  punishment ; 
and  how  that  the  whole  party  were  miracu- 
lously compelled  to  contbue  ringing  and 
dancing  for  a  whole  year,  night  and  day  with- 
out ceasing — feeling  neither  heat  nor  cold, 
hunger  nor  thirst,  weariness  nor  want  of  sleep : 
and,  though  their  clothes  did  not  wear  out 
with  all  this  inordinate  exercise,  yet  the  earth 
beneath  them  did ;  so  that,  when  they  left  ofi^ 
the  earth  had  worn  away  all  round  them  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet,  while  they  danced  in 
the  hollow. 

The  earliest  Carol  is,  of  course,  the  Nativity 
Carol  mentioned  in  Luke  (c.  n.  v.  14,) 
which  was  sung  by  the  angels.  In  the  twelfth 
book  of  *'  Paradise  Lost "  this  hymn  is  thus 
mentioned : — 

His  pla(^e  of  Irirth  a  solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night : 
They*  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  i  quire 
Of  sqoadxon'd  angels  hear  his  Carol  sung. 
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Other  hymns  were  gradually  composed  on 
this  subject ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brand, 
in  his  **  Popular  Antiquities/'  on  the  authoiv 
ity  of  an  ancient  Ritualist,  that,  *'  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  were  accus- 
tomed, on  Christmas  Day,  to  sing  Carols 
among  the  clergy/'  So  say  Durand  and 
others. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  reader  a  few 
specimens  of  the  "  Christmas  Carols  "  of 
our  forefathers. 

Amidst  a  great  mass  of  very  questionable 
stuff,  not  to  call  it  rubbish,  some  of  our  earli- 
est Carols  possess  a  peculiar  beauty — ^a  sort  of 
devout  innocence  and  happy  faith,  very  re- 
freshing in  themselves,  and  more  especially 
when  compared  with  the  modem,  as  well  as 
the  elder  rubbish  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  first  we  shall  select  is  from  the  Harleian 
MSS.  (No.  5396— time  of  Henry  VI.;) 
pointed,  also,  in  Ritson's  **  Ancient  Songs." 
bishop  Taylor  considers  it  identical  with  the 
earliest  one,  which  the  Angels  sung  to  the 
Shepherds : — 

CHBYSTO  PAREMUS  CANTICAM  EXCELSIS 

GLORIA. 

When  CliryBt  was  bom  of  Mary,  free,  • 
In  Bethlehem,  that  Cayre  citee, 
Angels  sang  with  mirth  and  glee 
In  excwis  gloria  I 

Herdsmen  beheld  these  angels  bright, 
To  them  appearing  with  great  light, 
And  sayd  Ood's  Son  is  bom  this  night, 
In  exceltis  gloria  ! 

This  Kin^  is  coming  to  saye  mankind. 
Declared  m  Scripture  as  we  fynde, 
Therefore  this  song  have  we  m  mind, 
In  exceUia  glona  I 

Two  words,  illegible  in  the  MS.,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  supply,  and  to  moderize  sev- 
eral Anglo-Saxon  characters  and  abbreviations. 
All  the  rest  is  verbatim. 

In  one  of  the  Coventry  pageants,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  several  songs 
are  introduced,  rude  in  structure,  but,  as 
Sandys  thinks,  fiurly  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  Carols.  The  one  we  are  about  to  quote  is 
unquestionably  a  Carol : — 

SONG  BY  THE  SHEPHERDS. 

As  I  rode  out  last  night,  last  night. 
Of  three  joyous  shepnerds  I  saw  a  su^ht. 
And  all  aoout  their  lold  a  star  shone  bright-— 
So  merrily  the  shepherds  their  pipes  can  blow. 

SONG  BY  THE  WOMEN. 

Lnl-lee,  Inl-lay,  thou  little  tiny  child— 
Bye-bye,  lul-lee,  lul-lay. 

O  listers  too,  how  may  we  do 
For  to  preserve  this  day,  * 

This  poor  youngling,  for  whom  we  do  sing 
Bye-bye,  lnl-lee,  lul-lay. 


Herod  the  King,  in  his  raging, 

ChargM  he  hath  this  day 
His  men  of  mi^ht,  in  his  own  sight, 

All  young  children  to  slay. 

Then  wo  is  me,  poor  child,  for  thee, 

And  ever  we  mourn  and  say, 
For  this  journey  wild,  thou  little  tiny  child, 

Bye-bye,  lul-lee,  lul-lay. 

Carols  were  much  in  request  daring  tk 
whole  of  this  century,  as  we  learn  from  the 
above  and  other  authorities.  Tuaser  idcd- 
tions  one  to  ''  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  'King 
Solomon ; '  "  and  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
Carols  were  continually  sung  about  the  streets 
at  Christmas. 

A  Latin  poem  by  Naogeorgus,  a  Bavarian, 
written  in  tpe  sixteenth  century,  and  made 
English,  after  a  fashion,  by  Barnaby  Goodge, 
alludes  to  the  Carol  singing  of  the  time,  with 
its  various  customs,  which  were  evidentlj  £u 
more  jocund  than  reverential. 


Three  weekes  before  the  day  whereon  was  bom  the 

Lord  of  Gniee, 
And  on  the  Thursdaye,  boys  and  gbrls  do  nmne  in 

eyerv  place, 
And  bounce  and  beate  at  every  doore,  with  blows  and 

lustie  snaiM, 
And  crie  the  Advent  of  the  Lord,  not  bom  ss  yet,  i; 

perhaps,  |l 

And  wishing  to  the  neighbours  all,  that  in  thehoma  ' 

dwell,  '  ;l 

A  happy  yeare,  and  everything  to  spring  and  prosper  |j 

welL  1 1 

We  must  conclude  with  one  or  two  more  ] 
specimens  our  account  of  the  ancient  Carol?,  j 
together  with  the  merry  songs  of  the  season ; 
and  we  cannot  refrain  making  our  selection 
once  again  of  a  song  on  the  bead  of  the  fbre^ 
lord  of  yore.  It  is  ushered  in,  as  usual,  with 
trumpets  and  minstrelsy : — 

CAROL 

On  bringing  Boar's  Head,  used  beforf  Christmas 
Prince,  at  ».  John  Baptisfs  i'oUege,  Oxford, 
Christmas,  1607. 

The  boare  is  dead, 

See,  here  is  his  head ; 
"What  man  could  hare  done  more 

Than  his  head  off  to  strike, 

Meleager  like, 
And  bringe  it  as  I  doe,  before  ? 

He,  living,  spoyled 

Where  good  men  toyled. 
Which  made  kind  .Ceres  sorrye ; 

But  now  dead  and  drawne, 

Is  very  good  for  brawne. 
And  we  have  brought  it  for  ye. 

Then  set  downe  the  swincyard. 
The  foe  to  the  vineyard, 

Let  Bacchus  crowne  his  fall ; 
Lett  this  boare 's  head  and  mustird 
Stand  for  pig,  goose,  and  custard, 

And  so  you  are  welcome  all ! 

The  Other  Carols  with  which  we  intended 
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to  tenninate  our  aooount  of  these  aongs  of  the 
olden  time,  we  find,  on  further  consideration, 
to  be  too  long  for  extract.  As,  however,  they 
are  of  the  legendary  character,  we  mnst  con- 
tent ourselves  with  telling  the  story  of  one  of 
the  best. 

The  first  is  called  "  The  Carnal  and  the 
Crane.'*  The  Star  in  the  East  was  so  bright 
that  it  shone  into  King  Herod's  Chamber  and 
alarmed  him.  He  questioned  the  Wise  Men 
about  it,  who  told  him  that  a  babe  was  bom 
this  night  who  should  have  power  which  no 
King  could  destroy.  Herod  pointed  to  a 
roasted  cock  which  was  on  a  dish  before  him, 
and  said,  '*  That  bird  shall  as  soon  be  able  to 
crow  three  times  as  this  thing  be  true  which 
ye  tell."  Whereupon  feathers  instantly  grew 
over  the  roasted  cock,  and  he  rose  high  on  his 
legs  and  crowed  three  times,  standing  up  in 
the  dish  I 

We  pass  on  to  the  popular  broad-sheet 
Carob,  of  a  rather  more  modem  date.  Though 
the  majority  be  very  wretched  stuff,  there  will 
sometimes  be  found  verses  that  appeal  directly 
to  the  feelings  by  their  homely  strength,  and 
coming  fitMn  the  neart  of  the  writers. 

Oh,  pray  teach  jonr  children,  man. 

The  while  that  you  are  here ; 
It  will  be  better  for  yonr  louls 

When  your  corpse  lies  on  iti  bier. 

To-day  you  may  be  aliye,  dear  man, 
Worth  many  a  thouaand  pound  ; 

To-morrow  mav  be  dead,  dear  man. 
And  your  boay  laid  under  ground : 

With  one  turf  at  your  head,  O  man. 

And  another  at  your  feet. 
Thy  good  deeds  and  thy  bad,  O  man, 

Wm  all  together  meet. 

In  the  century  preceding  the  present,  the 
wassail  bowl  was  commonly  carried  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  to  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and  gen- 
try, with  songs,  in  retum  for  which  a  small 
present  was  expected.  As  midnieht  ap- 
proached, the  Carol-singers  and  belT-ringeTS 
prepared  to  usher  in  the  morning  of  the  Na- 
tivity with  the  usual  rejoicings,  so  that  all  at 
onoe  bells  rang  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
singing  was  h^od,  and  bands  of  music  went 
playing  through  the  towns  and  villages  y^d 
outskirts,  and  round  about  to  all  the  principal 
houses  of  the  county  families.  In  the  West 
of  England,  the  Carol-singers  often  used  to 
repair  to  the  church-porch,  or  to  the  porch  of 
some  ancient  house,  to  sing-in  Cnristroas 
morning ;  and  it  is  a  raral  scene  of  this  kind 
whicb  the  Artist  has  portrayed  in  the  Illus- 
tration that  accompanies  the  present  account. 
A  similar  scone  is  described  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  on  his  visit  to  York- 
bire  at  this  time  of  the  year.    He  awoke  in 


the  night  with  the  sound  of  music  beneath  his 
window,  which  then  floated  off  to  a  distance. 
Then  there  was  singing,  which  sounded  in  the 
porch.  '*In  the  morning,"  he  says,  ''as  I 
lay  musing  on  my  pillow,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  little  feet  pattering  outside  of  the  door,  and 
a  whispering  consultation.  Presently  a  choir 
of  small  voices  chanted  forth  an  old  Christmas 
Carol,  the  burden  of  which  was — 


Rejoice !  our  Saviour,  he  was  bom 
On  Christmas-day  in  the  morning. 

It  is  extraordinary,  conudering  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  subjcctr— comprising,  as 
it  does,  in  its  essence,  the  whole  history  of  hu- 
manity, its  errors,  its  sufferings,  its  hopes,  and 
final  victory — how  very  few  poets  have  written 
Carols.  We  only  know  of  one  great  poet 
who  has  done  so — need  we  say  that  this  one 
was  Milton?  (Goethe  and  Coleridge  have 
each  written  a  Carol,  but  of  no  very  remark- 
able kind.)  It  must  not,  howevef,  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Herrick  has  written  several  verv 
beautiful  Carols,  not  displaying  any  strength 
of  vision  or  divine  ardor,  but  characterized 
by  a  sweet  poetical  playfulness.  Here  is  a 
verse  from  his 

ODE  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

Instead  of  neat  enclosures 
Of  interwoven  osiers ; 
Instead  of  fragrant  posies 
Of  daffodills  and  roses. 
Thy  cradle,  kingly  stranger. 

As  Gospell  tells, 

Was  nothing  else 

But  here  a  homely  manger. 

« 

Another,  by  Herrick,  is  entitled 

THE  STAR-SONG. 

Theflourith  of  mutie ;  thenfoUtnted  the  $ong, 

Xst.  Voice,  Tell  us,  thou  clecre  and  heavenly  tongue, 
Where  is  the  babe  but  lately  sprung  ? 
Lies  he  the  Ullie-banks  among  ? 

2nd  Voice.  Or  say,  if  this  new  birth  of  ours 
Sleeps,  laid  within  some  ark  of  flowers,    * 
Spangled  with  dew-light ;  thou  can'st  clear 
All  doubts,  and  manifest  the  where  ? 

2d  Voice.  Declare  to  us,  bright  Star,  if  we  shall  seek 
Him  in  the  morning's  blushing  cheek  ; 
Or  search  the  beds  of  spices  through. 
To  find  Him  out  ? 

Star.  No,  this  ye  need  not  do ; 
But  only  come  and  see  Him  rest 
A  princely  babe,  in's  mother's  l^ast. 

Chonu.  He*s  seen !  he*6  seen  !  why  then  around 
Let's  kisse  the  sweet  and  holy  ground. 

To  Milton's  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  "  we 
need  only  allude  once  more,  as  the  highest 
composition  that  has  yet  appeared  on  this 
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subject,  beyond  all  compare.  We  sball  not 
make  any  extract  from  it,  as  it  is  witbin  every- 
body's reach,  which  the  specimens  we  have 
quoted  from  other  sources  are  not. 

Those  ^ho  would  seek  further  information 
on  this  subject,  and  read  more  of  these  songs 
of  the  olden  time,  will  find  abundance  (in 
addition  to  those  authors  we  have  already 
quoted)  in  the  Sloane,  Harleian,  and  other 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  Ritson's  "  An- 
cient Songs,"  &c-  A  small,  but  very  choice 
collection  has  recently  been  brought  out  by 
Cundall — Abound,  of  course,  according  to  the 


most  perfect  models  of  the  ancient  art,  witli 
carvea  boards,  embossed  covers,  and  iliamin- 
ated  pages.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing modem  Carols,  carefully  written  to  scrip- 
tmal  texts,  and  adapted  to  the  andent  tunes 
(the  music  of  which  is  given,)  may  be  amply 
supplied  from  a  little  work  puUished  by  J.  W . 
Parker,  entitled  **  Christmas  Carols,  with  Ap- 
propriate Music,"  and  adorned  with  a  frontis- 
piece, engraved  from  some  picture  by  one  of 
the  old  masters ;  of  the  beauty  of  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  b  worthy  <^  the 
subject. — lUustrated  London  News, 
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There  was  a  time, — and  that  not  very  long 
since, — when  the  kingdom  of  Hannover  was 
one  of  those  states  of  the  Germanic  confeder- 
ation, which  were  regarded  by  Grerman 
patriots  with  hope,  and  even  with  pride. 
There  was  a  people  which  seemed  disposed  to 
assert  with  moderation,  but  with  firmness  its 
sacred  riehts,  and  to  resist  with  energy  every 
effort  to  deprive  it  of  them.  Seven  professors 
of  the  university  of  Gottingen, — once  world- 
renowned,  now  sunk  so  low, — left  their 
hearths  and  homes,  and  became  wanderers  in 
our  country,  that  they  might  not  be  unfaithful 
to  their  convictions.  In  every  part  of  the 
land  there  was  much  political  activity,  and  a 
zealous  striidng  for  that  progress  which  the 
age  demands.  Hannover,  m  fact,  was  to 
the  north  of  Grermany  what  Baden  now  is  to 
the  south;  a  country  which  in  its  political 
development  leads  the  van,  and  is  looked  up 
to  by  its  neighbors  as  a  model.  If  this  had 
continued  to  be  the  case,  Hannover  would 
have  become  the  most  advanced  of  all  the 
German  states,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
whole  northern  section  of  the  country  would 
have  been  incalculable.  Instead  of  this,  what 
do  we  now  behold  ?  The  stillness  of  death, 
politically  speaking,  reigns  throughout  the 
country.  Tne  people  take  no  interest  in  the 
measures  of  the  government.  The  leading 
men  of  pa.st  ye^  are  living  scattered  in 
other  parts  of  Germany ;  or,  weary  and  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes,  have  buried  them- 
selves in  the  deepest  retirement;  or,  from 
ambitious  or  mercenary  motives,  have  deserted 
their  cause ;  nay,  one  of  them  is  exerting  his 
undeniable    talents  to  keep    a    neighboring 
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people  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation. 
The  Hannoverians,  once  so  firm  and  unbend- 
ing, do  not  now  dare  to  choose  any  repre- 
sentative but  the  one  who  is  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  court,  or  of  whom  they  are  sure 
that  he  will  be  favorably  received.  It  is  only 
East-Friesland,  a  district  which  has  a  very 
strongly-marked  national  character,  and  the 
Harz,  that  land  of  true  German  mountaineers, 
which  form  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  rest 
of  the  kingdom  appears  to  be  cast  in  a  single 
form,  and  he  who  is  acquainted  with  one  dis- 
trict or  one  town,  is  acquainted  with  all.  If 
he  crosses  the  borders  of  Hannover  from  Uie 
side  of  Hamburg,  the  first  town  which  shows 
itself  to  the  traveller  is  Harboi^.  Harbarg 
is  an  advanced  post  of  Hambui^,  a  warehouse 
belonging  to  that  city,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  it  for  weal  or  woe.  Its  principal  occu- 
pation is  to  receive  and  forward  the  masses  of 
merchandise  which  come  from  central  and 
southern  Germany  for  Hamburg,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  sent  back  from  Hamburg  in 
exchange.  It  is  not  an  unprofitable  bo&nesB, 
but  it  no  longer  brings  the  large  gains  which 
it  did  in  former  times,  when  a  much  higher 
rate  of  commission  was  paid.  Beades  this 
business  there  is  here  an  extraordinary  nomher 
of  hotels  and  taverns  of  all  classes,  whi^ 
used  to  furnish  the  numerous  travellers,  who 
came  here  to  cross  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg, 
meat  and  drink  and  lodging  at  the  highest 
possible  prices.  A  large  custom-house  with 
an  extensive  range  of  warehouses,  and  a  post 
station,  whence  travellers  used  to  be  for- 
warded at  a  very  leisurely  pace  into  the 
interior,  are  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
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straggling  and  pretty  little  town.  But  daring 
the  last  six  months  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  which  connects  Cologne  and  Hanno- 
ver with  Hamburg  has  effected  a  great  change. 
Every  traveller  now  harries  to  the  huge  iml- 
road  station,  in  order  to  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible;  the  long  trains  of  loaded  wagons 
which  used  to  fill  the  streets  have  disappeared ; 
the  inns  are  empty  and  deserted.  There  is 
no  inducement  for  any  traveller  to  remain 
here,  when  he  can  reach  Hannover  or  Bruns- 
wick in  a  few  hours  by  railroad,  or  Hamburg 
in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  by  steamboat. 
The  innkeepers,  wagoners,  and  commission 
agents  of  Harburg  are  no  friends  to  the  rail- 
road. In  order  to  regain  their  lost  profits  the 
Harburgers  are  about  to  establish,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Hannoverian  government,  a  direct 
steam-communication  with  England.  All  the 
goods  destined  for  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many might  then  be  brought  direct  to  Har^ 
burg,  instead  of  going,  at  an  unnecessary  cost 
of  time  and  money,  out  of  their  way  to 
Hamburg.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
city  ridicule  the  proposition ;  but  yet  it  may 
well  happen,  especially  if  Hannover  accedes  to 
the  Customs  union,  and  Hamburg  determines 
to  remain,  as  now,  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Germany,  that  Harburg  may  draw  to  itself  a 
large  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  the  last  year,  sixty  sea-going 
vessels  have  arrived  in  the  harbor.  In  one 
hour  the  railroad  train  brings  the  traveller  to 
LUneburg,  the  first  large  town  on  this  side  of 
the  kingdom.  Half  way  between  Harburg  and 
Liineburg  lies  the  old  town  of  Bardowieck. 
Bardowieck  was  once  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  city  of  northern  Germany,  and  held 
the  rank  now  occupied  by  Hamburg,  which  at 
that  period  was  a  petty  fishing  village.  Its 
merchants  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  that  were  then 
known ;  its  name  was  honored  in  every  coun- 
try, and  the  tales  told  of  its  wealth,  luxury, 
and  magnificence  are  almost  too  romantic  to 
be  credible.  But  the  inhabitants  became 
haughty,  and  offended  the  then  Duke  of 
Saxony,  Henry  the  Lion,  who  had  been  their 
protector,  and  in  his  wild  fury  the  fierce 
warrior  destroyed  the  whole  town  and  drove 
out  the  inhabitants.  They  mostly  took  refuge 
in  Liibeck  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  that  city,  and  Bardo- 
wieck was  never  able  to  recover  from  the  blow. 
The  inhabitants  now  devote  themselves  to 
horticulture,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  garden-seeds,  and  of  their 
vegetables,  which  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
gourmands  of  Hamburg.  The  sole  memo- 
rial of  former  greatness  is  the  immense  cathe- 


dral, one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  which 
looks  as  if  it  could  accommodate  within  its 
vast  aisles  not  only  all  the  inhabitants,  but  all 
the  houses  of  the  town.  But  traces  of  ancient 
walls,  fortifications,  gates,  &c.,  may  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  curious  in  such  matters. 

Ltineburg,  called  also  "  the  city  of  lime- 
trees,"  is  m  its-  whole  character  a  genuine 
Hannoverian  town,  while  Harburg  in  many 
respects  is  an  imitator  of  Hamburg.  In  de- 
scribing the  mode  of  life  in  Liineburg,  we 
describe  with  equal  accuracy  that  of  Celle, 
Stade,  Yerden,  Osnaburg,  and  all  the  other 
large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  only  in 
the  Frisian  towns  of  Aurich,  Emden,  and 
Lingen,  in  Gottingen  as  the  seat  of  a  univci> 
sity,  in  the  Catholic  town  of  Hildesheim,  and 
in  the  capital  Hannover,  that  the  manners  and 
customs  are  somewhat  different. 

That  which  strikes  a  stranger  most  upon 
entering  a  Hannoverian  town,  especially  if  he 
comes  m>m  Hamburg,  la  the  laree  number  of 
uniforms  of  eveiy  description  which  he  con- 
stantly sees,  Wnerever  ne  goes,  whether  it 
be  into  a  theatre  or  into  the  coffee-room  of  an 
inn,  into  a  public  assembly  or  a  private  circle, 
he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  individuals 
dressed  in  two  colors.  The  postmaster,  the 
sheriff,  the  tax-gatherer,  and  every  official 
personage  of  whatever  grade,  not  only  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  office  in  military 
uniform,  but  wear  it  even  during  their  hours 
of  recreation  and  amusement.  The  clerk  in 
a  post-office  may  frequently  be  seen  with  a 
pair  of  epaulettes  which  in  other  countries 
would  grace  a  commanding  officer.  The 
present  king  has  introduced  this  custom,  and 
he  wishes  every  person  who  is  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  from  the  governor  of 
a  province  down  to  the  lamplighter,  to  appear 
upon  all  occasions  in  his  appointed  uniform. 

But  if  the  civil  service  is  distinguished  by 
a  strict  system  of  uniforms,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  it  is  vet  more  the  case  with  the 
military.  Even  officers  who  have  long  since 
quitted  active  service,  and  are  engaged  in 
peaceful  avocations,  may  be  seen  walking 
about  in  regulation-coats,  and  with  swords  by 
their  side.  In  order  to  effect  as  much  variety 
as  possible  in  these  uniforms,  and  to  have 
many  different  kinds  of  troops  and  officers, 
the  regiments  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum strength,  and  have  received  the  most 
various  appellations.  Thu  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  cavalry ;  the  twinty-four  squadrons 
which  Hannover  possesses,  and  which  in  Aus- 
tria would  form  only  three  regiments,  are 
divided  into  eight,  among  which  there  are 
Life-Guard8,Curassier-Guards,  Hussa]>6uards, 
Boyal  Hussars,  Dragoon-Guards,  Crownprince- 
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Dragoons,  and  bo  on.  They  have  Bucceeded 
in  giving  to  twelve  hundred  men  as  many 
different  uniforms,  and  different  kinds  of  arms 
as  are  to  he  found  in  France  or  Austria.  The 
enormous  expense  which  this  military  pomp 
entails  upon  the  country  has  in  former  years 
been  severely  censured  by  the  opposition  in 
the  Chambers,  but  in  these  days  the  govern- 
ment does  not  care  much  for  either  Chambers 
or  opposition ;  the  country  pays  whatever  the 
ministry  demands. 

But  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
Hannoverian  military  that  the  officers  are 
distinguished  above  their  comrades  in  roost 
other  states  of  Germany,  by  their  excellent 
behavior,  refinement  of  manners,  and  the 
healthy  tone  of  their  intercourse  with  other 
classes.  The  good  old  spirit,  descended  from 
those  glorious  times  when  a  large  part  of 
those  who  now  hold  high  rank  fought  in  the 
Peninsula,  as  the  Anglo-German  legion,  against 
Napoleon,  has  not  been  expelled  by  all  the 
efforts  of  the  present  government ;  nay,  it  has 
even  descended  to  a  younger  generation. 
From  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  it  has 
also  resulted,  that  a  large  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  Hannoverian  army  are  commoners  by 
descent;  thb  fact,  in  a  country  where  the 
nobility  enjoy  so  much  preference,  is  apt  to 
create  surprise.  But  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Talavera  and  Victoria  there  were  no  questions 
asked  about  noble  Hneage  and  great  ancestors ; 
and  many  of  the  sons  of  noble  houses  chose 
rather  in  those  days  to  accept  lucrative  posts 
in  the  luxurious  court  of  tlerome  at  Cassel, 
than  to  encounter  danger  and  fatigue  in  the 
camps  of  Spain.  And  when  these  officers  of 
the  legion  returned  home,  many  of  them  by 
dint  of  merit  rose  to  the  highest  places,  and  the 
then  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  was  far  too  noble-minded  to  allow 
any  difference  of  birth  to  operate  to  their 
disadvantage.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  government  to  purify  the 
army,  and  no  commoner,  unless  as  the  son  of 
an  officer  he  is  entitled  to  a  commission, 
would  find  it  easy  to  procure  one. 

But  in  order  to  guard  the  corps  of  officers 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  intercourse  with 
other  classes,  there  appeared  a  short  time  since 
a  general  order  respecting  the  marriage  of 
officers,  of  which  Europe  has  never  seen  the 
equal.  Every  lieutenant  who  wishes  to  marry 
must  prove  by  undpniable  documents,  that  he 
possesses  a  private  income  of  at  least  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  every  captain  a  thou- 
sand, and  every  staff-officer  twelve  hundred. 
Then  there  is  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  watching  tnat  an  officer 
shall  only  marry  in  his  own  rank.     No  officer 
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of  noble  descent,  for  instance,  is  allowed  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  any  one  but  an  officer, 
a  person  of  high  official  rank,  or  in  short  of 
one  who  is  not  presentable  at  court.  It  would, 
for  example,  be  quite  an  exception  if  a  liea- 
tenant  should  be  permitted  to  many  the 
daughter  of  a  wesdthy  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer ;  and  very  recently  it  happened  that 
a  young  officer  woo,  after  several  years,  oh- 
tained  leave  to  marry  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  richest  bankers  in  Vienna,  was  remored, 
as  a  mark  of  displeasure,  from  the  capital  to 
the  garrison  of  a  distant  country  town.  This 
measure  has  accomplbhed  its  purpose  of  iso- 
lating the  army  from  all  other  classes  of 
society.  Every  father  who  has  a  grown-up 
daughter  must  close  his  door  to  an  officer,  in 
the  fear  that  an  attachment  might  spring  up 
which  cannot  lead  to  any  honorable  and  happj 
result.  In  the  civil  service,  the  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  nobility  has  during  the  last  few 
years  become  equally  apparent.  Since  the 
accession  of  the  present  king  there  has  not 
been  any  instance  of  a  commoner  heinp;  ad- 
vanced to  one  of  the  higher  posts.  Tbo« 
offices  which  require  much  knowledge  and 
industry,  and  \ipon  which  the  burden  of  busi- 
ness falls,  are  open  to  him ;  but  to  the  higher 
ones,  which  bring  honor  and  emolament, 
nothing  but  a  long  line  of  ancestors  can  pro- 
cure admission. 

With  the  exception  of  the  favor  of  the 
government  and  their  own  pride,  it  cannot  he 
said  that  the  Hannoverian  nobility  enjoy  anj 
very  great  advantages.  They  are  in  general 
too  poor  to  be  very  influential.  There  are 
single  merchants  in  Hamburg,  who  own  more 
property  than  all  the  nobility  of  Liineburg  put 
together.  Hence  there  is  a  siroplicitj  and ' 
even  poverty  apparent  which  is  very  striking 
to  one  who  enters  the  country  from  Hamburg ; 
or  Bremen,  the  richest  towns  in  Germany,  i 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  social  life  is  in  a 
much  better  footing  than  in  the  Hansetowns, 
where  it  rests  so  entirely  upon  a  material 
basis.  There  is  in  all  classes  a  great  degree 
of  solid  refinement,  together  with  simple  ele- 
gance and  hearty  hospitality.  Strangers  are 
always  pleased  with  the  .e  Hannoverian  towns, 
and  cheerfully  dispense  with  the  advantages 
which  great  cities  afford. 

The  picture  which  has  here  been  lightly 
sketched,  would  represent  any  town  in  the 
country  of  Hannover.  A  few  words  must  be 
devoted  to  a  description  of  Liineburg.  The 
stillness  and  desolation,  which  are  so  striking 
a  feature  in  all  Hannoverian  towns,  reign  here 
in  full  force.  The  carrying  trade  into  the 
interior  of  Germany,  all  of  which  at  one 
period  passed  through  the  town,  has  now  been  ji 
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diTerted  into  the  channels,  and  even  the 
splendid  railway-etation,  irhich  stands  close 
by,  cannot  bring  back  the  departed  life  and 
bnstle.  The  stream  of  trayellers  is  pouring 
perpetually  past,  but  none  seem  to  find  any 

E articular  objects  of  interest  to  detain  them 
ere.  The  town  is  yery  ancient,  and  has  a 
t%Ty  respectable  and  friendly  appearance. 
The  houses  are  all  built  uf  red  brick,  and 
yery  massive  with  their  tall  gable  ends  to- 
wainis  the  street. 

The  neighborhood  of  Liineburg  is  likewise 
more  pleasing  than  it  is  generally  reputed  to 
be.  Beautiful  limetrees  surround  the  whole 
place  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ltine  there 
are  some  yery  pretty  green  meadows,  shaded 
by  lofty  oaks.  But  certainly  one  must  not 
form  any  very  high  expectations.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  celebrated  Liineburg 
heath,  wbich  commences  in  the  neighborhood 
and  extends  a  yast  distance  in  length  and 
breadth.  In  summer,  when  the  heather  is  in 
blossom,  there  is  something  extremely  roman- 


tic in  the  yiew  of  this  great  unbroken  plun. 
It  is  only  at  intervals  of  many  miles  that  here 
and  there  a  few  trees  and  a  solitary  farm- 
house may  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
few  isolated  dwellings  are  a  primitive  and 
quite  distinct  race  who  lead  a  simple  and 
ptriarchal  life,  and  support  themselves  by 
keeping  a  race  of  little  black  half-wild  sheep, 
with  very  coarse  wool,  and  flesh  of  an  extra- 
ordinary aromatic  flavor.  A  journey  through 
this  region  was  formerly  a  serious  and  very 
wearisome  undertaking.  The  roads  were 
tolerably  good,  and  the  horses  strong;  but 
the  post  stations  are  generally  at  a  distance 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  from  each  other, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  during  a  whole 
stage  the  eye  is  not  relieved  by  resting  upon 
a  single  object.  But  now  the  rushing  locomo- 
tive carries  us  rapidly  on  to  the  capital,  Han- 
nover, and  what  then  was  a  very  long  and 
^tiguing  day's  journey,  is  easily  accompUshed 
in  a  few  hours.  Die  Grenzboten, 
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Giacomo  Leopardi  is  a  name  which  makes 
the  heart  of  almost  every  cultivated  Italian 
beat  with  a  certain  sorrowful  pity  and  a  noble 
pride.  To  EngUsh  ears  it  is  a  mere  sound  sig- 
nifying nothing.  It  calls  up  no  sweet  memo- 
ries of  harmonious  verse  ;  it  brings  with  it  no 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  a  sad  and 
struggling  spirit.  The  first  occasion  an  Eng- 
lishman ever  mentioned  the  name  in  print  was, 
we  believe,  in  a  recent  novel.  Yet  Germany 
has  long  known  and  cherished  Leopardi.  Even 
France,  generally  so  backward  in  acknowledg- 
ing a  foreigner,  has,  on  several  occasions,  psud 
trioute  to  his  genius.  The  better  to  introduce 
i  him  to  an  English  public,  we  have  collected 
from  his  letters,  from  Ranieri,  and  from  St. 
Beuye,  something  like  a  Memoir,  which,  with 
some  observations  on  his  genius,  we  now  submit 
to  our  readers. 

Descended  from  the  noble  families  of 
Leopardi  and  Antici,  he  was  bom  at  Recanati, 
in  Ancona,  29th  of  June,  1798.  His  parents 
were  orderly,  religious  people,  and  seem  to 
have  been  careful  to  give  a  serious  turn  to  his 
education.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice  at 
the  outset  how  he,  who  was  hereafter  to  take  so 
high  a  place  among  poets,  began  by  first  labori- 
ously conquering  for  himself  a  place  among 
the  philologists :  the  poet  upon  wnose  lips  ex- 
pired those  accents  which  were  bom  on  the  lips 


of  a  Dante  (to  use  a  German's  remark),  began 
his  career  by  gaining  the  honorable  suffrages 
of  a  Niebuhr,  a  Creuzer,  and  an  Angelo  Mai. 
Instracted  by  a  priest  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  (which  was  all  the  priest  could  teach), 
at  eight  years  of  age  he  attacked,  unaided,  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  soon  went  directly  to  the 
text  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  His 
father's  library  was  rich  in  church  literature. 
In  constant  study  of  the  Fathers,  this  child 
deepened  his  religious  fervor,  and  fed  his  in- 
satiable appetite  for  leaming.  Haying  attained 
to  a  surprising  facility  in  reading  Greek,  he 
went  through,  pen  in  hand,  and  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  nearly  the  whole  compass  of  Greek 
literature.  At  the  .age  when  most  boys 
are  still  blundering  over  tvtttw,  or  dog's-earing 
the  Analecta  Minora,  Leopardi  was  a  savant. 
His  precocity  may  be  appreciated  from  one  ex- 
ample :  —  At  the  head  of  a  manuscript  contain- 
ing a  correct  text  of  the  Life  of  Plotinua,  by 
Porphyry,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  com- 
mentary, there  is  this  note  by  his  father  :  — 
'*Oggi  31  Agosto,  1814,  juesto  suo  lavoro  mi 
don6  Giacomo  mio  primogenito  figlio,  che  non 
ha  avuto  maestro  di  lingua  Grcca,  ed  h  in  et^ 
di  anni  16,  mesedue,  gioraidue."  This  very 
MS.  was  communicated  to  Creuzer,  who,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  edition  of  Plotinus,  has 
extracted  from  it  the  substance  of  several  pages 
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of  his  iiddenda:  thofl  the  learned  German, 
who  had  labored  many  veara  of  his  life  at  this 
subject,  found  materials  m  the  work  of  a  boy  of 
nxteen  I 

Leopardi's  mental  history  is  crowded  with 
striking  contrasts.  We  see  him  learned  even 
among  the  erudite,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
great  poet;  at  one  period  grubbing  like  an 
aroheeologist,  covered  with  the  dust  of  folios ; 
at  another,  borne  away  on  the  irresistible 
wings  of  upward-soaring  imagination.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  man  who,  with  exquisite  taste, 
appreciated  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  great 
works  of  Grecian  art,  first  learned  to  know 
Greece  through  the  tawdry  rhetoric  of  the 
Fathers;  and  the  bard  who,  of  all  others, 
deserves  to  be  called  the  **poet  of  despair"  — 
whose  scepticism  exceeds  uiat  of  Manfred  or 
even  Lelia  —  began  by  planning  sacred  hymns 
of  fervent  piety. 

Loopardi  was  self-taught.  The  limited  in- 
struction which  he  gained  from  two  ecclesiastics 
was  insignificant  by  the  side  of  that  which  he 
acquired  for  himself.  Unaided,  he  studied 
French,  Spanish,  English,  Greek,  and  even 
Hebrew ;  the  latter  sufficiently  to  enter  upon 
disputations  with  some  learned  Jews  at  An- 
cona.  His  studies  had  not,  however,  that 
desultoriness  which  is  usually  noticeable  among 
self-taught  men,  but  were  almost  exclusively 
philological.  Thus,  before  he  attained  ma- 
turity, we  find  him  compiling  commentaries  on 
the  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century ;  writing 
his  erudite  little  treatise  on  the  vulgar  errors 
of  the  ancients  ;*  collecting  the  fragments  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  second  century ;  translating  and 
dissertating  on  ilieBatrachomyomachia;  throw- 
ing new  light  upon  the  life  of  Moschus,  and 
translating  the  Idylls;  translating  the  Odyssey ^ 
Hesiod*s  Theogony^  and  the  second  book  of  the 
.Mneid,  A  strange  preparation  for  a  poet! 
As  exam])le3  of  mere  erudite  industry,  such 
exploits  would  have  done  honor  to  a  long  ca- 
reer ;  as  the  productions  of  a  boy,  they  excite 
unmingled  astonishment. 

The  love  of  mystification  joined  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  dictated  the  forge- 
ries of  Chatterton,  Macpherson,  and  Allan 
Cunningham,  seduced  Leopardi  into  the 
scholar's  trick  of  publishing  a  pretended  Greek 
hymn  to  Neptune.  The  translation  was  ac- 
companied by  notes,  in  which  erudite  dust  was 
thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  most  suspicious.  This  production  is 
included  in  his  woras ;  as  well  as  the  two  Odes 
of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  were  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  same  place.     These  odes  are  capital 

*  Saggio  sopra  gli  errori  popolari  degli  Antichi, 
forming  vol.  iv.  of  his  Opere. 


imitations.  The  first  is  but  another  vamtiaa 
of  the  old  theme,  Love  crowned  with  Boses, 
bat  it  has  the  true  Greek  naivete  in  it  The 
second,  '*To  the  Moon,''  is  longer,  and  general- 
ly preferred ;  but,  to  our  taste,  though  a  bettv 
ode,  it  is  not  so  happy  an  imitation.  He  vas 
only  nineteen  when  he  played  this  triek,  a 
circumstance  which  most  be  taken  in  extefth 
ation  of  the  oflfenoe. 

Although  so  ardent  in  pursuit  of  leahiing, 
his  faculties  were  not  wholly  engrossed  bj  it; 
for  amidst  these  dry  recondite  studies  he  vas 
groping  his  way  in  a  ^  more  arduous  and  im- 

?ortant  path  —  the  study  of  his  own  being. 
'he  seeds  of  decay  had  early  been  sown  in  bxs 
constitution ;  and  now  a  hump  grew  oat  qd 
his  back,  adding  a  source  of  moral  anguish  to 
his  physical  pains.  It  b  easy  to  understand 
the  poignant  humiliation  which  very  senadTe 
nature  must  endure  from  such  a  deformity ;  bat 
by  one  other  cruel  contradiction  in  Leopardi's 
fate,  this  grief  was  heightened  beyond  the  eom- 
mon  lot;  the  energetic  nature  of  his  soul 
prompted  him,  above  all  things,  to  a  life  of 
action.  To  such  a  spirit,  deformitv  would 
have  operated  only  as  one  stimulus  the  more; 
but  accompanied  as  it  was  with  acute  suffering 
and  bodily  debility,  it  made  Leopardi  feel  that 
he  was  powerless  and  despised.  Neverthele^, 
the  chained  eagle  is'  an  eagle  still— hb 
thoughts  are  with  the  sun.  Leopardi  could  saj 
of  himself,  in  seriousness,  that  Nature  had  made 
him  for  suffering  :— 

A  tela  speme 
Nego,  mi  disse,  anche  la  speme ;  e  d*altro 
Non  brillin  gli  occhi  tuoi  se  non  di  pianto : 

for  she  had  thrown  him  helpless  upon  ^ 
world ;  but  the  eagle  was  only  chained,  not 

subdued* 

Unfitted  for  a  life  of  action,  he  sought  ac- 
tivity in  burrowing  amidst  the  dust  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  past.    He  lived  a  life  of  Thought ; 
and  at  his  side  sat  Sorrow,  as  a  perpetual  enigoa 
and  as  a  constant  monitress, —  "La  parte  pio 
inesplicabile  dell'  inesplicabile  misiero  dell 
tmi verso."     He  sufierea,  and  asked  himself  ir 
others  suffered  in  the  same  way,  — a^ed  bun- 
self  whether  it  was  just  that  he  should  sufier, 
having  done  no  wrong.     He  looked  abroad  m  | 
the  world,  and  saw  saidness  painfully  legible  on  \ 
its  face ;  he  looked  far  into  the  paist,  and  s^^  | 
the  same  mournful  aspect  met  his  eye.    Of  his  ^ 
own  soul  he  asked  the  explanation  of  this  mys- , 
tery,  and  he  became  a  poet. 

His  two  first  canzoni  were  published  in  1^^- 
They  are  on  the  same  theme — the  degradation 
of  Italy;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the 
author's  youth,  because  no  trace  of  youth  or 
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inexperience  is  to  be  found  in  them.  At 
twenty,  Leopardi  was  old, — at  least,  in  thought 
and  sofiering.  We  wish  we  oould,  without  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  the  original,  translate  the 
first  of  these  canzoni.  Often  as  her  poets 
have  reproached  Italy — from  Pante  down- 
wards, there  have  been  no  more  piercing, 
matily,  rigorous  strains,  than  those  which 
vibrate  in  the  organ-peal  of  patriotism  sent  forth 
by  Leopardi.  Felicaja  mourned  over  the  filial 
gift  of  beauty  in  a  passionate  music  which  has 
stirred  all  hearts ;  but  his  sonnet  is  many  de- 
grees below  the  ode  by  Leopardi,  the  irregular 
but  rhythmic  march  of  which  seizes  hold  of 
your  soul  and  irresistibly  hurries  you  along 
with  it.  Utter  the  name  of  Leopsurdi  before 
any  Italian,  and  he  instantly  bursts  forth 
with, — 

0  patria  mia,  vedo  le  mura  e  ^i  archi 
£  fe  colon  ne  e  i  simulacri  e  Terme 
Torri  degli  avi  nostri, 

Ma  la  gloria  non  vedo, 

Non  vedo  il  lauro  e  il  ferro  ond'eran  carchi 

1  nostri  padri  antichi.     Or  fatta  inerme, 
Nuda  la  fronte  e  nudo  il  petto  mostri. 
Oim^  quante  ferite, 

Che  lividor,  che  san^ue !  oh  aual  ti  veggio 
Formosissiina  donna  I  lo  chiedo  al  cielo 
E  al  mondo :  dite,  dite 
Chi  la  ridusse  a  tale  ?    E  questo  b  peggrio 
Che  di  catene  ha  carche  ambe  le  braccia ; 
SI  che  sparte  le  chiome  e  senza  velo 
Siede  in  terra  negletta  e  sconsolata, 
Nascondendo  la  faccia 
Tra  le  ginocchia,  e  piaoge. 

The  sustained  yet  musical  vehemence  of  this 
opening  is  continued  throughout.  Leopardi 
does  not  join  the  cry  of  those  who  exclaim 
against  Italy's  fatal  gift  of  Beauty.  Ho  feels 
that  Italy's  greatness  is  not  the  cause  of  her 
abasement ;  but  that  her  sons  are  no  longer 
worthy  of  her :  their  ancient  courage  and  man- 
liness have  deserted  them. 

But  these  men,  so  supine  in  their  country's 
cause,  are  invincible  when  fighting  for  another, 
and  this  thought  wrings  from  the  poet  a  cry  of 
anguish.  He  then  turns  from  the  degeneracy 
of  his  age  to  those  happy  antique  times  when 
men  gloried  in  dying  for  their  country ;  this  leads 
him  to  think  of  the  Thessalian  passes,  where 
a  handful  of  men  were  stronger  than  the  might 
of  Persia,  stronger  than  fate  itself;  and  then, 
as  St.  Beuve  says,  **  il  refait  hardiment  le 
chant  perdu  de  Simonide,"* 

The  second  canzone,  that  on  the  proposed 
monument  to  Dante,  is  in  the  same  strain :  or. 


*  Re^ue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1844.  Vol.  tu.  p.  913. 

An  able  and  interesting  paper,  wherein  he  has  brought 
fortrard  some  biographical  nxaterials  never  before 
published.  i 


let  us  rather  say,  it  pours  forth  the  same  indig- 
nant sorrow :  for,  in  point  neither  of  thought 
nor  expression,  is  it  a  reproduction  of  its  pre- 
decessor. In  its  patnotic  hatred  towards 
France,  the  despoiler  of  Italy,  we  read  the 
effects  of  that  same  spirit  which  animated  a 
Eorner  and  an  Amdt;  with  this  additional 
motive,  that  while  the  Germans  only  hated  a 
cruel  enemy,  Leopardi,  hated  the  enemy,  who, 
having  conquered  his  country,  sent  her  sons  to 
perish  aipidst  the  distant  snows  of  Kussia. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
effect  was  produced  by  these  two  odes  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countiymen.  His  father,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  approving  of  the  poem's  patri- 
otism, was  highly  mdignant  at  it,  ana  the 
result  was  a  painful  dissidenoe  between  them. 
Unhappily,  this  wound  was  rendered  incurable 
by  the  son's  separation  from  the  faiUi  of  his 
ancestors, — ^by  what  Leopardi  used  to  call  his 
'*  philosophic  conversion,"  which  happened 
soon  afterwards.  Bred  up  a  strict  Catholic, 
early  nurtured  in  the  writings  of  the  Church's 
best  defenders,  he  nevertheless  passed,  by 
what  steps  is  now  unknown,  from  tne  submis- 
sion of  a  fervent  piety  to  the  freedom  of  un- 
limited scepticism.  The  paternal  mansion  then 
became  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  quitted 
it.  The  means  of  subsistence  were  parsimoni- 
ously afforded  him,  and  at  length  altogether 
withdrawn.  "  Les  details  pr^is,''  adds  St. 
Beuve,  **  qu'on  pourrait  donner  sur  certains 
instans  de  d^tresse  d'nn  si  noble  coeur  senuent 
trop  penibles." 

It  was  in  1822  that  Leopardi  left  Recanati, 
and  first  went  to  Rome.  His  reputation  as  a 
savarU  had  preceded  him,  and  be  was  employ- 
ed to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSb. 
in  the  Barberini  Library.  There  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Niebuhr,  who  at  once  properly 
appreciated  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
Chevalier  Bonsen,  with  whom  the  poet  contract- 
ed a  strong  friendship.  Niebuhr  himself,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  age,  found  in  Leopardi 
a  sagacious  and  useful  assistant,  and  in  return 
for  the  observations  by  which  he  had  profited, 
aid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his  young  friend.* 
or  did  his  good  will  stop  there ;  he  endeavor- 
ed to  better  the  young  scholar's  condition,  and 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
to  give  him  some  employment.  Unhappily, 
the  cardinal  affixed  a  condition  to  his  promise, 
that  Leopardi  should  take  orders ;  a  condition, 
of  course,  declined.  Niebuhr  subsequently  of- 
fered him  a  professorship  in  Berlin ;  but  his 
sickly  frame  forbade  his  residence  in  a  north- 
em  climate,  and  he  was  forced  to  decline  that 
also. 


?^ 


*  Niebuhr,  in  pr«fatione  ad  FlaTii  Merobandis  ear- 
mina.    Second  Edition,  p.  13. 
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While  at  Romo  he  published  some  of  his 
most  important  philological  researches;  and 
had  to  endure  the  jealousies  and  tracaaseries 
of  a  certain  Mangi,  the  librarian,  whom  he 
lashed  in  two  satirical  sonnets  under  the  name 
of  Manzo  (an  ox).*  But  to  a  poet  the  Eternal 
City  could  not  be  made  vulgar  by  any  petty 
jealousies;  Rome  was  one  continued  inspira- 
tion to  Leopardi.  He  walked  amidst  its 
ruins,  and  felt  that  even  in  its  ruins  it  was 
sacred  ground.  *'  Vagando  tuttavia  solitario," 
says  Banicri,  "interog6  lungamente  quei  si- 
lenzi  e  quelle  ruinc,  e  lungamente  in  sul 
tramonto  del  d\,  pianse,  al  lontano  pianto  delle 
campane,  la  possata  e  morta  grandezza."  No 
one  ever  felt  more  thoroughly  the  real  grandeur 
of  Rome,  and  he  saw,  in  the  recent  discovery 
of  Frontos  Letters  and  Cicero's  HepubUc,  the 
signs  of  a  complete  resuscitation  of  ancient 
writers,  which  would  force  the  moderns  to  catch 
something  of  their  gpiiit.  In  the  first  Revival 
of  Letters,  how  great  was  Italy  !  Shall  there 
be  a  second  Revival,  and  no  response  be  heard? 
The  first  produced  a  Dante,  a  Petrarch,  an 
Ariosto,  a  Tasso,  a  Columbus ;  the  second  will 
produce  a  new  race,  of  whom  Alfieri  is  the  chief 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  a 
poet  and  a  scholar  should  look  to  literature  as 
the  regenerator  of  his  country;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  a  second  Revival  of  Letted  as  the 
one  thing  needful.  So  long  as  the  love  of 
letters  survives,  he  says,  Italy  will  not  be  dead ; 
and,  as  a  commentary  on  this  text,  we  refer  to 
his  noble  ode  to  Angelo  Mai.  The  lines  in  it 
on  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  are  worthy  of 
the  names  they  commemorate. 

The  date  of  this  canzone,  as  St.  Bcuve  per- 
tinently remarks,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Man- 
zoni's  Carmognola  (1820).  **  Le  drapeau 
d'une  r(^fornie  littcraire  flottait  enfin,  toute 
une  jeune  milice  s'ebranlait  k  I'entour ;  '*  and 
this  period  will  form  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive epochs  in  the  history  of  literature,  charac- 
terized as  it  is  by  the  rising  of  five  great 
nations  against  the  despotism  of  a  system,  and 
the  spontaneous  recurrence  of  each  to  its  early 
writers.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  had  long 
domineered  over  the  literature  of  Europe. 
Taste  in  the  fine  arts  was  religiously  accepted 
from  French  critics,  and  the  critics  could  see 
nothing  but  le  grand  Steele.  The  rude  strength 
and  healthy  vigor  of  the  early  poets  were  uni- 
versally pronounced  barbarous,  because  they 
were  (undeniably)  against  *'  good  taste."  The 
luxuriant  foliage  of  luxuriant  trees  was  thought 


•The  reader  will  doubtless  recall  Paul  Louis' 
celebrated  quarrel  with  the  Librarian  Puccini,  and 
his  chanpe  of  the  name  into  Puzzini.  See  that  mar- 
yel  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  polemics,  his  Lettre  d  M. 
Renouard. 


inelegant,  and  was  clipped ;  the  naivete  of  na- 
ture was  ridiculed,  and  was  banished :  in  &et, 
health  and  simplicity  were  sacrificed  to  artificial 
refinements.     The  Court  was  everything,  and 
nature  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  nerer 
having  been  *^  presented  J*  ^     The  fewmyster- 
pieces  which  genius  produced  in  spite  of  the 
trammels  of  the  reigning  taste,  and  which  ire  < 
masterpieces  because  created  by  men  of  genic^  , 
were  cited  as  splendid  examples  of  the  tnitii 
of  what  Qritics  t«nght ;  and  to  Europe  the  ar- ; 
gument  seemed  conclusive,  because  men  did  i 
not  understand  that  great  works  are  the  pro-  ^ 
ducts  of  genius,  not  of  system.     Certain  it  jj, 
that  wherever  you  cast  your  eyes  duriog  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  throughout  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  perruque  of  Loois 
XlV.  is  before  you,  stiff  and  pompous.    The , 
trees  and  groves  are  not  allowed  their  natural 
proportions,  but  are  trimmed  into  rigidity.  ' 
The  muses  are  wigged. 

The  reaction  came.     Lessing,  the  brilliant, 
restlesf,  irregular,  but  intrepid  captain  of  hb 
age,  harassed  the  imperial  forces  on  all  ades,  ' 
routed,  and  finally  drove  them  igDominioiislj , 
from  the  field.  Germany  began  to  have  a  liter*  |, 
ature  of  her  own.  England  ret^imed  to  Shab- ; 
peare,  Spenser,  and  her  ballad  literature ;  eo  ! 
great  was  the  reaction,  so  strong  the  feeling , 
against  the  French  School,  that  even  eminent ' 
poets  could  discuss,  and  without  final  a^ 
ment,  too,   the  astonishing  question,  —  >Vasi 
Pope  a  poet  ?  Spain  made  an  efiK)rt  to  thr&w 
off  the  yoke  of  France,  and  began  to  inquire ' 
about  Lopes  de  Yega,  Calderon,  and  the  axh- , 
cionero,     France  rose  up   against  her  own 
glory,  and  the  ecoh  romaniique  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  revolt.     In  Italy  the  standard  wa^ 
as  openly  raised.     Everywhere  men  fought  io 
this  quarrel  as  if  their  liberties  were  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  abrogation  of  the 
unities,  as  if  on  the  permission  to  use  fiimiliar 
and  even  trivial  language  in  poetry  was  staked 
the  whole  interests  of  society.  | 

The  outlines  of  the  history  of  this  reaction 
have  often  been  sketched,  but  one  point  ha5; 
not,  we  believe,  hitherto  been  insisted  on,  and 
it  is  this  :  not  only  was  the  reaction  against  /^ 
grand  Steele  felt  throughout  Europe,  but  in 
each  country  the  tendency  of  the  ISew  School  ^ 
was  the  same.    This  identity  of  principle  is  sug- 
gestive,  and  nothing  can  be  eaaer  than  the ; 
proof  of  its  universality.    A  strong  predilection  | 
for  the    early    national  literature  —  a  blind- 
reverence  for  the  great  Immortals  who  hadj 
early  thrown  around  the  nation  the  lustre  of ' 
their  genius  —  a  preeminence  given  to  Nature 
and  the  soK^lled  Natural  above  all  conditions  f 
of  Art  —  such  were  the  characteristics  of  the ; 
New  School  in  each  country.  | 
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Thna  we  see  Wordsworth,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  poets  and  critics,  his  contempo- 
raries, at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  dethrone 
Pope  and  reinstate  Shakspeare  :  this  was  their 
great  theme,  upon  which  they  played  many 
trashy  variations,  which  the  future  historian  of 
literature  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing. 
We  see  also  Klopstock,  Herder,  and  ahove  all, 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  recurring  to  the  early 
sources  of  hallad  literature,  and  resuscitating 
the  middle  ages.  Alfieri,  too,  and  his  follow- 
ers reinstate  Dante  on  the  throne,  and  worship 
him  as  the  English  worshipped  Shakspeare. 
So,  also,  in  France,  the  dcole  romantique 
sneers  at  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  endeavors  to  understand  and  imitate 
Shakspeare  and  Goethe ;  and,  innovating  in 
language,  dares  to  be  trivial  in  order  to  prove 
that  its  tastes  are  natural.  Greece  and  the 
middle  ages ;  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and 
the  ballad  literature  —  these  were  the  models 
which  each  nation  placed  before  itself. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  though  belonging  to 
the  new  school,  Leopardi  has  his  place  apart 
in  it.  While  the  Manzonis,  Berchets,  and 
others,  were  agitating  theories  of  dramatic  art, 
discussing  the  unities  as  a  vital  problem,  he 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  question. 
Moreover,  while  Italy,  as  well  as  England  and 
France,  was  greatly  influenced  by  Germany, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  influence  on  Leo- 
pardi. This  is  a  point  to  be  insisted  on,  be- 
cause it  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  poetic 
nature.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  Germany  ; 
his  friendship  with  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  and 
Sinner,  must  have  been  the  means  of  render- 
ing him  acquainted  with  its  best  writers ;  but 
they  were  evidently  uncongenial  to  him.  His 
clear,  southern  nature,  could  ill  sympathize 
with  the  mysticism,  reverie,  and  absence  of 
precision  and  beauty  which  belong  to  the 
north.  Even  Goethe  seems  to  have  made  little 
or  no  impression  on  him.  "The  Memoirs  of 
Goethe,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Puccinotti, 
''contain  much  that  is  new  and  excellent :  all 
his  works,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  works 
of  other  Germans,  do  so.  But  they  are  written 
with  such  wild  confusion  and  obscurity,  and 
evince  such  bizarre,  mystical,  and  visionary 
sentiments  and  ideas,  that  I  cannot  say  they 
really  please  me  much."  Thus  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  early  culture  and  familiaritv  with 
the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  but  greatly  also 
from  the  bias  of  his  own  mind,  he  received  no 
durable  impression  from  the  literature  of 
Germany. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Leopardi's 
poetry  is  despair  over  the  present,  accompanied 
with  a  mournful  regret  for  the  past.  His  sym- 
pathies are  with  Greece  and  Kome  :  his  deep 


compassion  with  Italy.  His  mind  seems  to 
linger  with  touching  moumfulness  over  the 
remains  of  the  antique  world,  to  recall  which 
for  his  beloved  Italy  he  would  have  gladly  laid 
down  his  life.  It  was  an  error,  perhaps,  but  a 
generous  and  poetic  error. 

From  Rome,  where  all  things  spoke  to  him 
of  the  days  he  regretted,  he  returned  to  ^he 
''abhorred  and  inhabitable  Recanati."  There 
his  health  becoming  worse  and  worse,  his 
studies  were  almost  entirely  interrupted  :  and 
in  his  pain  and  solitude  he  had  no  resource 
but  poetry.  "lo  cercava,"  he  says,  "come  si 
cerca  spesso  colla  poesia  di  consacrare  il  mio 
dolore."«  He  poured  his  sorrows  into  song, 
which  immortalized  him  and  them.  His  was 
no  fictitious  grief :  it  was  a  malady  of  the  body 
and  of  the  mind  —  disease  and  despair. 
Never  free  from  pain,  he  had  not  mental  peace 
to  soothe  him.  He  was  a  stoioHSceptic.  In 
everything  ho  wrote,  verse  or  prose,  dedica- 
tion or  familiar  letter,  you  may  see  the  traces 
of  a  deep  sense  of  the  nothingness  of  life,  a 
poignant  feeling  of  its  unhappiness,  and  a  stoic 
contempt  for  the  suffering  which  bowed  him  to 
the  earth.  Listen  to  this  passage,  taken  from 
a  calm  letter  to  his  friend  Brighenti : — 

"Aged  twenty-one,  having  commenced  while 
yet  a  child  to  think  and  to  suflcr,  I  have  run 
the  round  of  a  long  Kfe,  and  am  morally  old 
and  decrepit ;  especially  now  that  the  enthusi- 
asm, which  was  the  companion  and  aliment  of 
my  life,  has  passed  away  in  a  manner  which 
alarms  me.  It  is  time  to  die  —  it  is  time  to 
yield  to  fortune  :  the  most  horrible  thing  that 
a  youth  can  do  —  youth,  so  full  of  hope  as  it 
usually  is ;  but  it  is  the  only  pleasure  that  re- 
mains to  one  who  has  long  convinced  himself 
he  was  bom  with-  the  sacred  and  indelible 
malediction  of  Fate. " 

A  gloom  was  on  the  world  ;  he  had  neither 
the  faith,  which  is  a  ray  of  light  even  in  the 
darkness  of  death,  nor  that  happy  elasticity  of 
mind  which  could  say  to  the  passing  moment, 
'*Stay,  thou  art  fair,''  and  with  it  be  content. 
A.t  times,  indeed,  as  in  the  BriUo  Minore,  his 
scepticism  rouses  him  to  defiance  : — 

"0  miserable  life !  we  are  but  the  merest 
trifles.  Nature  is  not  troubled  at  our  wounds, 
nor  do  the  stars  darken  at  the  sight  of  human 
agony.  Dymg,  I  appeal  not  to  the  deaf  kings 
of  Olympus  or  Cocytus  —  to  the  contemptible 
Earth  — nor  to  Night— nor  to  Thee,  6  last 
ray  in  the  darkness  of  Death,  the  belief  in  a 
Future  State.  Let  the  winds  take  my  name 
and  memory." 
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Elsewhere  he  asks,  ''Of  what  use  is  life  ?  to 
despise  it." 

Nostra  vita  che  yal  ?  solo  a  spregiarla. 

Do  not  suppose  these  things  were  said  out  of 
bravado  or  poetic  caprice.  His  letters  are  sad- 
der even  than  his  poetry.  "La  calamitk,''  he 
once  wrote  to  a  friend,  ''sono  la  sola  che  vi 
oonvenga,  essendo  virtuoso. "  In  one  of  his  dia- 
logues he  makes  Nature,  addressing  a  soul  about 
to  enter  a  human  frame,  say,  "Yivi  e  tu  sii 
grande  e  infelioe ;"  for  he  could  not  understand 
how  happiness  was  possible,  unless  man  was 
too  stupid  to  apprehend  his  own  fate.  Suf- 
fering, deep  ana  constant,  was  Leopardi's  in- 
dividual lot;  and  the  condition  of  his  nation 
seemed  to  him  little  better  :  for  it  was  to  the 
many  one  of  cowardly  submission,  of  galling 
servitude  to  the  few,  who  felt  their  chains,  and 
knew  that  liberty  was  hopeless.  The  time  was 
out  of  joint.  Leopardi,  quoting  the  verse  of 
Petrarch, — 

Ed  io  son  un  di  quei  che'l  pianger  ciova 
(And  I  am  one  oi  those  whom  grief  delights), 

adds,  ''I  cannot  say  this,  because  grief  is  not 
my  inclination,  but  a  necessity  of  the  time,  and 
the  wQl  of  Fate."* 

As  the  ''poet  of  despair,"  we  know  of  no 
equal  to  Leopardi.  But  he  is  too  limited  ever 
to  become  popular.  His  own  experience  of 
life  had  been  restrained  within  a  small  sphere 
by  his  misfortunes :  it  was  intense  but  not  ex- 
tensive ;  consequently  his  lyre  had  but  few 
strings.  He  had  thought  and  suffered,  but 
had  not  lived ;  and  his  poems  utter  his 
thoughts  and  sufferings,  but  give  no  image  of 
the  universal  life,  xet  he  is  never  tiresome, 
though  always  the  same.  His  grief  is  so  real 
and  so  profound,  that  it  is  inexhaustible  in  ex- 
pression ;  to  say  nothing  of  the '  beauty  in 
which  he  embalms  it.  Something  of  the  magic 
of  his  verse  he,  doubtless,  owes  to  that  Ism- 
guage  which  ennobles  the  most  trivial  thoughts, 
and  throws  its  musicial  spell  over  the  merest 
nothings ;  but  more  to  the  exquisite  choice  of 
diction,  which  his  poet's  instinct  and  his  classic 
taste  alike  taught  him.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  while  Italian  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
languages  the  easiest  for  the  composition  of 
poetry,  all  the  great  Italian  poets  have  been 
slow  and  laborious  composers :  they  have  had 
to  combat  against  the  fatal  fkcility  of  their 
tongue,  as  the  French  do  against  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  theirs.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
surprised  at  Leopardi's  account  of  his  own 
slow  and  elaborate  mode  of  composition,  f  which 
is  very  similar  to  that  recounted  by  Alfieri  of 

•  Opere,  yol.  iii.  p.  380. 

t  See  Lettere,    Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 


himself :  the  conception  oi  the  poem  was  tbe 
result  of  a  momentary  inspiration  or  freuy 
(un  ispirazume  o  frefiend)  ;  the  execntioo 
always  demanded  time.  He  was  no  aaaster  of 
the  accomplishment  of  verse,  and  able  to  write 
at  a  given  moment  on  a  given  theme ;  if  the 
poetic  enthusiasm  seized  him  he  could  write, 
not  otherwise.  '  'Se  rispirazione  non  mi  nasce 
da  se,  pill  facilmente  uscirebbe  acqua  da  an 
tronco,  che  un  solo  verso  dal  mio  cervelk. 
Gli  altri  possono  poetare  sempre  che  vogliooo ; 
ma  io  non  ho  questa  fiicoltk  in  nium  modo.— 
Opere,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 

The  years  1825-26  he  passed  at  Bologna, 
during  which  time  he  published  more  canzoDi. 
Among  them  is  one  entitled  First  Love,  ftm 
which,  and  from  some  of  the  other  poems,  "il 
resulterait,"  says  St.  Beuve,  "  que  Leopardi 
n'a  connu  de  ce  sentiment  orageux  que  la  {H^ 
mi^re  et  la  plus  pure,  la  plus  douloureoae 
moiti^,  mais  aussi  la  plus  divine ;  et  qu'il  n'a 
jamais  dtd  mis  k  I'epreuve  d'un  entier  bonbeur." 
Alas!  the  pow,  sickly,  humpbacked  poet. 
couLd  expect  to  find  no  favor  in  awomaa's 
eyes,  and  found  none ;  the  heart  to  loie  was 
not  cased  in  a  form  to  be  loved.*  That  his  de- 
votion was  ill  received  is  unquestionable ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  translated  the 
satire  by  Simonides,  **  On  Women,"  with  cniel 
sincerity.  That  he  was  deeply  hurt  may  be 
gathered  from  his  strange  outburst  in  one  of  his 
letters,  wherein  he  writes,  "  L'ambidone,  rin- 
teresse,  la  perfidia,  rinsenabilita  delle  dooae 
che  io  definisco  tin  animale  senza  cuore,  sono 
cose  che  mi  spaventano." 

As  love  poems,  Leopardi's  have  one  merit 
above  their  class;  we  mean  their  truth. 
They  are  the  transcripts  of  real  emotions,  aod 
not  the  ingenious  caprices  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
playing  with  regrets.  One  example  is  worth 
citing.  Poets  have  told  us  till  we  are  heartily 
tired  of  hearing  it,  that  the  moment  thej 
loved,  Nature  wore  a  new  and  brighter  aspect 
to  their  eyes, — that,  in  fact,  they  were  awakea- 
ed  to  a  sense  of  Nature's  beauties  by  the  keen 
delight  within  them.  It  never  occarred  to 
us  that  this  rhapsody  might  be  false,  till  we 
read  in  Leopardi  the  true  feeling.  Directly 
he  loved.  Nature  became  no  longer  the  delight 
she  had  been.  Fame  was  a  bubble,  Koowl- 
edge  was  idle ;  for  one  passion  swallowed  op 
all  the  rest. 

Verses  to  the  moon  are  suspicious,  for, 
though  one  of  the  most  melancholy  aod  poet- 
ical objects  in  existence,  she  has  had  the  dis- 
credit of  BO  many  and  such  wretched  poems, 

•  *•  Questo  uomo  8i  ^ortj^  inUtto  ncl  wpolcro  il 
fiore  della  sua  Tirginita ;  e  per  questo  mede»imo, 
am5  due  volte  (benche  senza  speraaza)  come  inai 
nessun  uomo  areva  amato  suUa  terra.**— —RanikR^? 
p.  26. 
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that  one  b^ins  to  doubt  her  power  of  in^»ring ; 
jet  who  that  ever  looked  on  her  sed  face  ean 
help  betog  charmed  with  the  delicate  pathos  of 
these  lines  ? — 

AUa  Luna. 

O  graziosa  luna,  io  mi  rammento 
Che,  or  volge  Tanno,  sovra  ^uesto  coUe 

10  venia  pien  d*aDg08cia  a  nmirarti : 
E  tu  pendevi  allor  su  quella  selva 
Siccome  or  fai,  che  tutta  la  rischiari. 
Ma  neba]oso  e  tremnlo  dal  pianto 
Che  mi  sorgea  sul  ciglio,  alle  one  luci 

11  tuo  Yolto  apparia,  che  travagliosa 
Era  mia  vita :  ed  ^,  n^  canzia  sdle, 
O  mia  diletta  luna.    E  pur  migioua 
La  ricordanza^  e  il  noverar  relate 
Del  mio  dolore. 

This  reads  like  a  chapter  of  the  heart's  me- 
moirs, and  not  like  a  '^  copy  of  Terses  "  to  the 
moon.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oharming 
poem  which  precedes  it,  La  Sera  del  d\  di 
Festa,  too  long  for  extract,  and  of  seTcral 
other  pieces  in  the  volame  ;  and  this  quality, 
hr  beyond  the  mere  art  of  verse,  will  render 
them  durable.  Only  that  which  is  vital  and 
issues  out  of  life  ean  hope  to  live ;  and  Leo- 
pard! will  not  pass  away  with  the  fashion  of  a 
day,  because  Ms  poems  are  the  expressions  of 
real  emotions. 

From  1826  to  1831  he  resided  principally 
at  Florence,  c(HitributiDg  to  the  Aniologia, 
Surrounded  by  valued  Mends  and  men  of  high 
reputation,  his  time  would  have  passed  gmj 
enough,  h?id  not  his  physical  infirmities  daily 
increased.  Banished  fit>m  his  father's  house, 
he  was  obliged  to  demand  that  feeble  suecor 
from  his  pen  which  home  denied  him.  Many 
men  have  had  a  similar  fate,  and  borne  it  with* 
out  eomjidaining ;  but  they  have,  lor  the  most 
part,  been  fortified  by  Hope  and  Heakh.  Le« 
opardi,  with  his  infirmities^  had  a  hard  battle 
to  fight,  ami  he  fought  it  coarageously. 

Among  the  works  written  at  this  period,  we 
must  not  pass  over  without  mention  his  IHch 
loguetj  the  style  of  which,  a  great  judge,  Man* 
zoni,  declared  had  never  been  surpassed ;  and 
a  colleotaon  c^  detached  thoughts,  not  at  all  in 
the  Rochefoucauld  strain.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  to  us,  his  ppse  derives  much  of 
its  interest  from  his  poetry ;  it  is  not  editisfitttory 
in  doctrine,  nor  happy  in  tone.  The  learned 
essays  on  phtlologicid  subjects  are  more  to  our 
taste, — that  is,  when  we  are  in  a  philological 
mood;  but  as  that  mysterious  entity,  the 
"  general  reader,"  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  often  in  such  a  mood,  we  ^are  him  some 
tiresome  pages  on  the  matter.  One  word, 
nevertheless,  on  the  paradozieal  essay,  Who* 
ther  Horace  was  centered  a  great  poet  by 
his  contemporaries? 


Leopurdi's  proposition  is,  that  Horace  was  a 
great  mnovator,  and,  consequently,  severe  on 
his  predecessors,  such  as  Plautus  and  Catullus ; 
but  as  the  literary  taste  of  his  age  manifested 
a  retrograde  tendency,  and  affected  to  return 
to  the  earlier  writers,  Horace  suffered  there- 
from.    Virgil,  he  says,  was  always  recog- 
nised as  the  great  poet  we  know  him  to  be ; 
but  the  grandeur  and  national  interest  of  the 
.JBifuid  appealed  to  every  Koman's  sympathies, 
whereas,  the  Odes  of  Horace  could  pretend  to 
no  such  popularity.  The  grounds  on  which  he 
supports  this  proposidonare  of  various  strength, 
but  the  two  principal  are  these : — 1 .  The  silence 
of  Yelleius  Faterculus  {Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  36), 
who,  enumerating  the  great  writers,  mentions 
Cicero,  Horteasius,  Crassus,  Cato,  Sulpicius, 
Brutus,  Calvus,  CsBsar,  Sallust,  Yarro,  Lu- 
cretius, Catullus,  Virgil,  Livy,  Tibullus,  Ovid, 
and  even  Calidius,  Celius,  Corvinus,  PoUio, 
and  Eabirius ;  but  not  a  word  of  Horace.    To 
our    apprehension,  this   passage  proves  too 
much.  It  never  can  be  maintaiuMl  that  Horace 
was  not  better  known  than  Corvinus  or  Babi- 
rius.     Moreover,  the  mere  omission  of  a  name 
says  nothing ;  that  may  rest  with  the  trans- 
criber, or  it  may  have  been  a  clerical  error  on 
the  part  of  Faterculus.     Qoinctilian  himself, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  Roman  poets  (which 
includes  the  most  insignificant  names),  has 
omitted  PhasdniSw*   Now  to  No.  2.    In  one  of 
Fronto's  letters,  he  speaks  of  *'  Horatius  Fhio- 
ous  memorabilis  poeta  mihique  propter  Mecen* 
atem  et  Meoenatianos  hortos  meos  non  alienus," 
Leopardi  contends,  that  the  reason  here  given 
by  Fronto,  proves  Horace  not  to  have  reached 
that  apex  of  renown  which  he  subsequently 
reaohed,  otherwise  Fronto  would  have  spoken 
of  him  as  a  poet  who  stood  in  no  need  of  sup- 
port  from  without  himi^lf.      A  Florentine 
might  reasonably  say,  '*  Cavalcanti  is  a  poet 
for  whom  I  have  some  regard,  because  he  is 
my  countryman  ;"     Cavalcanti  not  beiuff  so 
incontestably  great  as  to  stand  in  no  need  at 
accidental  associations  to  make  him  memorable. 
But  if  any  one  wwe  to  say,  "  Dante  is  a  mean 
orable  poet,  and  one  who,  being  a  Florentine, 
is  not  a  stranger  to  me,"  he  would  make  him* 
self  ridiculous;    Dante  being  esteemed    by 
every  one,  not  simply  memorable,  but  dirine. 
Leonard!  thus  assumes  that  Fronto's  mention 
of  toe  gardens  of  Mecasnas  as  a  reason  why 
Horace  was  to  him  non  alienus,  is  proof  that 
Horaoe  was,  not  for  his  poetry's  sake  alone, 
deemed  worthy  of  mention. 

This  is  not  ill  put :  but»  with  due  submissioB 
to  so  excellent  a  scholar,  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  words  memorabilis  pocta  imply  all 

^Inat.  Ont  x.  i. 
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tbat  is  necessuT  for  the  ooanteMurgmnent ; 
and  that  when  Fronto  says,  "  mihique  propter 
....  non  alientu,^^  he  may  be  andersiood 
in  two  ways :  first,  as  affording  an  additional 
and  personal  reason  why  Horace  shonld  be 
no  stranger  to  the  writer  (and  Honce  at  no 
time  enjoyed  so  aagnst  a  reputation  as  to  be 
above  such  little  personal  attractions)  :  second- 
ly, as  Pietro  Giordani  (Leopardi*s  editor)  sag> 
gosts,  "  Che  Frontone  dicendo  nan  wenui 
Toglia  piuUosto  dire  '  ha  aualche  reiazione  con 
me/  divenuto  possessore  dei  giardine  del  suo 
amico  Mecenate."  Not  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  we  fancy  that  Leopardi*s  paradox  will 
seduce  very  few. 

The  erudite  essays,  which  the  pious  love  of 
Leopardi's  friends  has  collected  together  in 
one  curious  volume,  may  be  commended  to 
the  attention  of  scholars ;  the  public  will  not 
heed  them,  or  heeding,  will  think  of  them  with 
a  certain  interest,  only  as  the  productions  of 
one  born  with  a  spirit  for  great  achievements, 
to  whom  all  achievements  were  denied.  It 
was  not  an  age  for  action,  and  the  most  ener- 
getic of  his  countrymen  were  powerless.  To 
the  absence  of  a  fitting  theatre  whereon  to 
play  a  heroic  part,  there  was  added  the  want 
of  a  physical  organization  capable  of  support- 
ing even  the  humblest  part ;  and  the  soul  of  the 
poor  emaciated  hunchback  felt  itself  doubly 
miprisoned, — first,  in  a  prostrate,  nerveless 
country  :  secondly,  in  a  feeble,  helpless  body. 
What,  then,  remained  for  him  ?  Incapacitated 
for  action,  unable  to  incarnate  his  thoughte  in 
deeds,  he  incarnated  them  in  poems  and  essays. 
And  if  in  this  lower  sphere  of  humap  activity, 
as  he  regarded  it,  he  sometimes  frittered  away 
his  time  in  the  scholar's  fascinating  researches, 
no  one  who  knows  the  temptation  will  blame 
him.  Philology,  to  most  a  dry  and  fruitless 
study,  was  with  him  an  early  pasnon ;  and  in 
the  sadder  earnestness  of  mannood  it  was  in- 
dulged, because  it  kept  him  in  closer  familiarity 
with  that  Past  which  was  the  Golden  Age  of 
his  credulous  imagination,  when,  as  he  was 
wont  emphatically  to  say,  men  lived  and  acted. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  modem  writers 
to  overvalue  Thought,  and  to  undervalue  Ac- 
tion. This  is  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  setoff 
against  the  coarse  depreciation  by  the  mass  of 
men,  of  those  conquests  that  are  merely  intel- 
lectual; but  partly,  also,  in  conseauence  of 
authors  living  more  secluded  lives  than  when 
.^Sschylus  stormed  upon  the  dark-haired  Per- 
sian at  Marathon,  or  Cervantes  lost  his  arm  at 
Lepanto.  In  Germanv  we  see  this  error  push- 
ed to  an  extreme ;  and  the  vices  of  her  litera- 
ture arise  mainly  from  this,  ihat  literature  is 
cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  means,  not  as 
an  end.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  these 


German  writers,  shut  up  in  Omi  ttadies, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  thick  with  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  dust  of  ponderous  yoluines,«Dd 
squandering  their  lives  in  sterile  specalatioos, 
or  in  laborious  researches  into  matters  of  no 
human  importenee,  to  the  free  and  active  lives 
of  the  Gh^eek  and  Roman  writers,  or  eventboEe 
of  our  Chancers,  Spensers,  Shakspeaies,  M- 
tons,  Clarendons,  Burkes,  &c., — writers  wlio 
were  men,  not  thinking  machin^ !  And  it  b 
interesting  to  read  the  excuses  Cicero  frequent- 
ly puto  forward  for  his  pursuit  of  Htenir 
fame,  as  in  no  way  interfering  with  his  active 
duties,  but  simply  as  dignifying  his  leisoie. 
Leopardi  thought  with  Cicero.  If  human  life, 
he  says,  be  the  principal  subject  of  literature, 
and  if  the  regulation  of  our  actions  be  the  fir^ 
intention  of  philosophy,  there  can  be  nodonU 
that  to  do  is  more  dignified  than  to  meditate 
or  to  write,  inasmnch  as  the  end  is  more  noble 
than  the  means, — and  things  and  actions  than 
words  and  syllogisms. 

"  Thus  (he  continues)  no  mind  is  by  nature 
created  for  studies :  no  man  is  bom  to  write, 
but  to  act     Therefore  do  we  see  tbat  the 
greatest  writers  and  the  most  illnstrioos  poete  I 
of  our  own  times,  such  as  Yittorio  Ameri,  | 
were  from  ^e  first  intensely  inclined  to  dfi  ■ 
great  things ;  but  Time  and  Fate  forbidding ' 
this,  they  wrote  great  things.     Only  ibose 
capable  of  executing  great  tlungs  are  capable 
of  writing  them."*  , 

So  little  was  Leopardi  of  a  mere  bookvono ! 
Forced  to  find  in  study  a  refuge  against  sorrov 
and  ennui ,  he  never  exaggerated  the  part  wbieb 
study  shonld  occupy  in  man's  life.  Literatme 
in  his  eyes  was  bat  apt*  aUer  for  action,--^ 
mimicry  of  a  life  that  could  not  be  reaUy  li^ 
His  great  hope  in  literature  was,  tbat  by  means 
of  it  men  would  be  stimulated  to  action.  It 
angered  him  to  see  his  countrymen  redudng 
it  to  an  amusement  "  It  can  have  bnt  one 
solid  principle,"  he  said,  *'  and  that  b  the  re- 
generation of  our  country  "f 

Leopardi's  sense  of  helplessness  was  very 
keen ;  that  he  was  useless  in  the  world,  vbere 
so  much  sorrow  attended  him, — ^that  be  onlj 
expected  peace  on  quitting  it,  ia  evident  in  all 
his  poems.  The  beauties  of  nature  seem  bnt 
to  deepen  his  sadness ;  his  very  smile  is  paiii- 
ful.  When  not  roused  to  indignation,  bisMnse 
has  but  one  low  plaint — a  yearning  for  release 
frt)m  life.  In  one  of  his  smaller  pieces  tbis  l« 
delicately  touched;  every  reader  wbo  baa 
known  the  luxury  of  reverie  when  contem- 
plating a  setting  sun,  will  recognize  the  jean- 

•  II  PMini,  OTTero  della  gloria.    VoL  i.  p.  ^' 
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ing  for  the  Infinite  Silence  in  lib  lines  L'Jiv- 
Jinito, 

But  it  is  in  the  poem  on  Love  and  Death  that 
he  roost  nndisguisedly  expresses  that  desire  for 
release  which  the  hrilliant  Frenchwoman  utter- 
ed when  she  said,  "  I  sometimes  feel  the  want 
to  die,  as  the  wakeful  feel  the  want  to  sleep." 
We  had  attempted  a  version  of  this  poem,  but, 
on  consideration,  refrain  from  printing  it ;  the 
calm,  deep  beauty,  and  classical  concision  of 
the  original,  wer6  no  longer  visible,  and  we 
doubt  li  any  translation  could  convey  them. 
As  our  present  purpose  is  with  the  thoughts 
contained  in  the  poem,  we  will  venture  on  a 
line-for-line  literal  version,  the  very  rudeness 
of  which  will  prevent  the  reader  from  fancying 
that  he  has  any  image  of  the  original  before 
him,  —  an  error  which  poetical  versions  in- 
sensibly create ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that 
greater  pleasure  will  be  derived  from  this  literal 
rendering,  than  from  a  more  ambitious  attempt 
necessarily  paraphrastic : — 

Twins  are  Love  and  Death, 

Children  of  Destin^^. 

Nought  more  beautiful 

1%  seen  on  earth,  is  seen  in  heaven. 

From  one  is  bom  the  neatest  good. 

Is  bom  the  greatest  pleasure, 

Which  in  the  sea  of  beins  can  be  found ; 

The  other  oTery  mighty  dolour, 

£▼01^  mightT  ill  annuu. 

She  18  a  loTeljT  girl. 

Fair  to  look  upon,  and  not 

As  coward  man  doth  paint  her. 

Oft  the  boy,  Loto,  delights 

To  keep  her  company ; 

And  thus  they  flutter  oyer  iiiortal  life. 

The  greatest  comforts  to  wise  hearta. 

Nor  is  the  heart  ever  wiser 

Than  when  straek  by  love,  nor  ever  stronger 

In  its  contempt  of  miserable  Ufe, 

Nor  braver  under  any  other  captain. 

For  when  you  lend  your  strength,  0  Love ! 

Courage  is  either  bom  or  reawakened ; 

And  men  become 

Not  only  wise  in  thought,  but  wise  in  act. 

When  a  tender  germ  ia  iMwly 

In  a  deep  heart  bom, 

Languid,  weary  in  the  bosom 

Steals  the  desire  for  Death. 

How  I  know  not :  but  such 

Of  a  true  and  powerful  love  is  the  effect. 

Perhaps  his  eyes  are  scared 

At  the  desert:  to  him  the  earth 

Is  uninhabitable  now 

Without  that  new,  that  sole,  that  infinite  delight, 

Which  his  thoughts  prefigure. 

But  he,  the  storm  foreseeing 

About  to  burst  upon  his  heart,  yearns  for  repose,— 

Yearns  to  be  at  rest  within  the  haven, 

Before  that  fierce  desire 

Which  already  roars,  shall  have  steeped  all  in  gloom. 

Then  when  the  formidable  power 

Has  enveloped  all. 

And  the  invincible  thunder  bursts  upon  the  heart, 

Ho%r  often  with  intense  desire, 

O  Death,  art  thou  implored  hj  the  wretched  lover  I 

How  often  at  eve,  ana  often  in  the  morning, 

Abandoning  his  weary  body, 

Happy  he  would  have  deemed  himself,  if  never 

From  his  bed  he  had  to  raise  Umself, 


Nor  turned  to  look  upon  the  garish  light! 
And  often  at  the  sound  of  funeral  bells 
Accompanying  the  dead  to  the  eternal  Forgetfulness, 
With  ardent  sighs  from  the  depths  of  his  breast 
He  has  envied  him  they  bear  to  the  grave. 

Even  the  despised  people, 
The  rustic  clown  without  philosophy,— 
Even  the  timid,  modest  maiden, 
Who  at  the  very  nt^me  of  Death 
Felt  her  hair  stand  erect. 
Dares  with  unflinching  eye  regard  the  tomb- 
Dares  meditate  the  poison  and  the  knife. 
And  in  her  incult  soul  divines 
The  fascinating  grace  of  Death ; 
So  strongly  doth  to  Death  incline 
Love's  discipline  I 

Often  the  inward  trouble  grows  so  fierce. 

That  mortal  strength,  unable  to  endure  it, 

Either  the  body  yields,  and  thus  Death 

Through  her  brother's  power  prevails, 

Or  else  so  vehemently  love  incites  them, 

That  the  rustic  clown 

Or  the  tender  maiden 

End  their  own  lives  with  violent  hands ; 

And  the  world  laughs  at  their  fate, 

To  whom  the  heavens  peace  and  old  age  accord. 

• 

To  the  fervent,  to  the  happy, 

And  to  the  magnanimous. 

Both  of  you  are  by  Fate  conceded. 

Sweet  signiors,  best  friends 

Of  the  human  race ; 

To  whom  in  the  whole  universe 

None  can  compare,  whose  power 

Is  illimitable  except  by  Destiny. 

And  thou,  who  from  my  earliest  years 

I,  mlwavs  honoring,  invoked. 

Beautiful  Death,  who  alone  pitiest 

Our  mortal  agonies. 

If  ever  I  have  fitly  sung  thy  praise,—* 

If  ever  I  have  tried  from  vulgar  insults 

Thy  divine  lustre  to  avert. 

No  longer  tarry,  but  incline  on  me ! 

Shut  against  the  light  forever 

These  sad,  weary  eyes,  0  Queen  of  Time  I 

Be  sure  that  thou  wilt  find  me  ready 

When  thy  wings  are  open  to  enfold  me. 

The  brow  erect,  and  armed  against  Fate. 

Not  blessing  the  hand  which  wounds  me. 

As  cowards  always  do,  and  always  have  done. 

Every  vain  hope,  such  as  oonsoles 

The  children  of  this  world,— 

Every  pale  comfort,  I  have  cast  aside, 

Hoping  in  thee,  and  only  thee ; 

Hoping  that  da^  serene  to  see 

When  I  shall  within  thy  virgin  bosom 

Fold  tny  sleep-weary  face  I 

Leopardi  did  not  long  snrviye  this  appeal  to 
Death.  He  lingered  out  his  few  remainbg 
years  at  Naples,  secluded  from  the  world,  se- 
cluded even  from  study,  but  somewhat  consoled 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  friend,  Antonio 
Ranieri,  and  oy  Uiat  of  Count  Platen,  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  who,  in  a  rapid  decline,  had  come 
from  his  cold  Germany  to  linger  out  a  few 
months  longer  at  Naples.  In  the  brief  in- 
tervals of  his  respite  from  pain,  Leopardi 
amused  himself  with  composing  a  satyrico- 
political  continuation  to  the  Bairackami' 
omachia  {Paraiipameni  deUa  Bairaek),  in 
eight  cantos,  which  may,  probably,  be  amnmng 
to  Italians,  but  has  little  attraction  for  foreign- 
ers. On  the  14th  of  June,  1837,  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  just  as  Ranieri  was  about  to  re- 
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move  him  to  Portici,  the  cholera  having  burst 
out  at  Naples,  his  sufferings  ceased.  A  few 
hours  before  his  death,  says  St.  Beuve,  he 
wrote  some  verses  in  the  style  of  Simonides  or 
Minnermus,  ''et  dont  voigi  le  sens :  Mais  la 
vie  mortelle,  depuis  que  la  belle  jeunesse  a 
dbparu,  ne  se  colore  plus  jamais  d'une  autre 
lumiere  ni  d'une  autre  aurore ;  elle  est  veuve 
jusqu'k  la  fin,  et  k  cette  nuit  qui  obscurcit 
tons  les  antres  ages,  les  dieuz  n'ont  mis  pour 
terme  que  le  tombeau."  To  the  very  last,  the 
same  despdrl 

Our  task  is  done.     We  have  introduced  the 
name  of  a  great  writer  and  most  unhappy  man, 


and,  m  a  general  way,  indicated  the  nature  of 
his  genius  and  the  cast  of  his  thoughts.  It 
remains  for  those  who  can  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  one,  without  being  ungeneroos  towards  the 
other, —  who  can  admire  Uie  writer  wbile  con- 
demning his  opinions,  and  who,  in  the  calm 
serenity  of  their  own  minds,  can  still  recognise 
a  comer  of  doubt,  and  believe  that,  so  long  as 
doubt  and  sorrow  shall  be  the  lot  of  mankind^ 
the  poet  whose  lyre  vibrates  powerfully  with 
their  accents  will  deserve  a  place  amoogatthe 
musical  teachers,  —  it  remains  for  them  to 
seek  in  Leopardi's  worksl  a  clearer,  fulkr 
knowledge  of  the  man. — Fra$er*8  Magaaim. 
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A  BBMI2TI8CENCB  OF  SOLDISaiNO  IN  TIFPSRAaT. 

A  merry  goinp  oat  often  bringeth  a  mournful  return,  and  a  jojful  morning  a  tad  erening. 

"  Och,  and  sure  yer  honor  won't  forget 
Tim  !  Tim,  yer  honor  I  "  exclaimed  one  of 
those  contortions  of  nature,  ydeped  a  dwarf 
to  k  fine  well-made  son  of  the  sister  isle,  as  he 
walked  down  Dame  Street^  Dublin. 

''  By  this,  and  by  that,  you  are  the  higgut 
little  blackguard  I  ever  saw  in  my  Hfe," 
replied  the  gentleman,  throwing  him  at  the 
same  time  a  tenpenny. 

'*Long  life  to  yer  honor,  and  thank  yer 
honor,''  shrieked  Uie  dwarf,  as  he  hobbled  off 
to  waylay  another  passer  by. 

''  Well,  Sir  Richard,  has  the  bay  gelding 
won  at  the  Curragh  ?  I  am  just  after  seeing 
Larry  Burns,  and  by  dads,  from  his  long  fiice, 
and  upturned  nostril,  I  guessed  you  had  had 
no  luck.  Why,  he  tnnied  on  his  heel,  and 
would  not  deign  an  answer,"  said  a  short  gen- 
tleman with  a  low  crowned  hat,  knowingly 
stuck  upon  one  side,  and  a  iHight  green  cut- 
away coat  mounted  in  brass. 

*'  Then  you  have  guessed  too  true,  for  as 
soon  as  the  bhiekgnard  was  called  upon  he 
shut  up.  However,  my  book  is  pretty  square. 
I  made  up  my  loss  out  of  Captain  Sevmonr, — 
one  of  the  castle  aide-de-camps;  he  torndd 
back  the  English  mare  against  a  true  bred  son 
of  the  Emerald  Isle." 

"  Arrah !  Sir  Richard,  you  did  well. 
Ireland,  mi  boy,  forever !  Never  mind,  you 
are  not  cut  out  for  ^fiat,  eh?  Twen^  to  ten 
you  win  the  Cahir  Steeple  chase,  with  Brien 
ISorhoime." 
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**  I  w'lsh  I  may.  Ck>od  day,  good  day." 
The  charitable  donor  and  loser  of  the  race 
was  Sir  Richard  Macginnis,  or,  as  he  was 
familiarly  styled, —  ears  polite,  are  we  to  utter 
it  ? —  *'  Hell-fire  Dick,"  was  a  true  specimen 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman.  Kind,  brave,  liberal 
to  a  fault,  ready  to  resent  an  injury,  but  last- 
ingly grateful  for  a  benefit ;  he  had  had  many 
''  an  affair,"  and  paced  many  a  distance  in  the 
Phoenix,  and  had  dropped  and  won  many  a 
fifty  pound  note  at  Daly's;  but  the  days  of 
which  we  chronicle  were  very  dififorent  to 
these  of  pikes,  felons,  trials,  and  soldieiB  in 
the  old  capital  of  Ireland.  She  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  her  glory,  the  envied  of  the 
envied,  or,  in  the  words  of  Lever,  **  There 
was  wealth  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  country,  and  while  ability 
and  talent  were  the  most  striking  features  oi 
everv  circle,  the  taste  for  gorgeous  display, 
exhibited  within  doors  and  without,  threw  a 
glare  of  splendor  over  the  scene,  that  served 
to  illustrate,  but  not  eclipse  the  pmnder  To- 
ries of  the  mind." 

At  an  early  ase  Sir  Richard  Macginnis  bad 
come  into  an  Ingh  property  of  lUKnit  four 
thousand  aryear,  a  Utile  encumbered  with 
debts,  in  Tipperary.  Ah  I  many  a  time  had 
the  old  walls  of  Castle  Knock  vibrated  with 
the  merry  song  and  chorus  o'er  the  generoos 
port,  many  a  time, had  its  oaken  floor  received 
the  ponderous  shock  of  a  four-bottlednnan.  | 
Many  and  many  a  guest  had  enjoyed  tnie 
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Hibemian  hospitality  to  the  old  castle ;  maoj 
a  fox  had  been  tally  ho'ed  away  from  its 
covers,  and  many  a  snipe  or  'cock  had  fallen 
to  the  unerring  aim  of  its  nohle  owner,  or  his 
sporting  friends ;  ijbut  alas  1  these  palmy  days 
were  not  to  last  fokiyer.  Sir  Eichard,  bitten 
with  the  mania  of  travelling,  determined  to 
view  the  beauties  of  England,  where  at  Chel- 
tenham, he  met,  wooed,  and  won,  the  fiiir, 
accomplished,  though  dowerless  daughter  of 
Admiral  Howard.  For  a  time  affairs  went  on 
smoothly;  Dublin  was  yearly  sought,  and 
expense  followed  expense  ;  but  in  a  few  years 
the  baronet  found  his  property  mortgaged  to 
lawyers  and  money-lenders,  his  rents  badly 
paid,  the  Union  passed,  and  blessed  with  a 
son  as  errant  a  pickle  as  ever  lived,  whose 
education  was  entrusted  to  the  combined  care 
of  the  Protestant  clergyman  and  Father 
Glceson  (for  though  Sir  Kichard  was  a  stanch 
Catholic  himself,  ho  considered  cdl  sects, 
whether  Koman,  Greek,  or  infidel,  as  —  breth- 
ren). But  the  young  scion  and  his  two  peda- 
gogical divines  were  much  like  a  person 
attempting  to  sit  upon  two  chairs  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  the  old  issue  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  youth's  fall  was  either  upon 
his  legs  or  seat, —  for  he  almost  daily  contrived 
to  escape  the  exhortations  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Neil,  or  the  Latin  expositions  of  Father 
Mark,  to  rush  to  the  whoo  —  op  of  Pat  SuUi- 
van  the  Irish  huntsman,  or  the  to-ho  of  Jack 
Moffiitt,  the  English  keeper ;  in  time  his  view 
holloa  was  clearly  heard  at  the  cover  side  as 
he  saw  sly  reynard  steal  away,  and  his  merry 
laugh  reechoed  through  the  sylvan  glades  as 
he  chot  the  errant  woodcock,  until  he  became 
as  good  a  shot  as  his  father,  and  few  could  beat 
him  with  the  Tip.  Hunt  on  black  Mungo. 

The  —  Dragoon  Guards  were  quartered  at 
Cahir  (or,  as  some  garrison  punsters,  unjustly 
though  it  be,  call  it  **  dull  care,**)  and  a 
subaltern's  detachment  was  thrown  out  to 
Fethard  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Mytton. 

Jack  Mytton  was  (he  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
Yorkshire  squire,  who,  not  being  able  to  man- 
age his  son  at  home,  procured  hun  a  commis- 
sion in  the  —  Dragoon  Guards,  as  he  then 
hoped  his  son  would  be  under  some  restraint. 
Poor  Jack  I  he  had  talents  for  everything  but 
soldiering ;  he  could  make  as  good  a  book  on 
the  Derby,  play  as  good  a  game  of  chess, 
calculate  the  odds,  or  win  a  rubber  of  billiards 
as  the  best  man  alive,  but  to  manoeuvre  a 
troop,  or  tell  off  a  squadron,  was  far  beyond 
his  comprehension ;  and  in  proof  thereof,  he 
had  ridden  and  won  two  steeple-chases  before 
ho  had  been  dismissed  his  riding  drill,  and 


had  made  a  good  "  pot "  on  the  St.  Leger, 
before  he  could  change  front  to  the  right. 

One  day  a  party  of  Mytton *s  brother  officers 
drove  over  from  headquarters  to  see  him  at 
Fethard. 

"Ah  I  ah !  Jack,  old  boy,"  cried  Captain 
Osprey  on  their  arrival,  "how  are  you  ?  Had 
any  shooting?" 

"How  is  the  detachment?"  inquired  Comet 
Whiskerless. 

"How  is  the  hay?"  inquired  a  third. 

"What  is  the  price  of  meat  a  pound  ?" 

"Hunting  any  more  of  her  Majesty's 
troopers  ?"  asked  Captain  Osprey. 

"Ah,  my  boy  I"  replied  Mytton,  "recollect 
the  Italian  proverb,  'Limatti  banno  bolletta  di 
dir  cio  che  voglion.'  So  hold  your  peace  of 
troopers." 

"I  see  you  have  Boatswain  still,"  said 
Whiskerless,  as  a  shaggy  Irish  spaniel  came 
jumping  and  fondling  to  the  party. 

"The  best  dog  that  ever  lived,"  replied 
Mytton.  "I  was  shooting  at  Colonel  Mul- 
lahone's  lask  week,  and  having  bagged  twenty 
couple  of  snipe — " 

"Oh  I  oh  !  oh !  0  !  0  !  0 !"  chorused  the 
party. 

"Well,  believe  me  or  not,  my  story  is  true. 
Well,  I  had  drawn  my  left  barrel's  charge,  and 
was  returning  home  through  a  little  cover, 
when  old  Boatswain  sprung  a  woodcock,  but 
not  liking  to  discharge  my  right  barrel,  for 
fear  of  repealers,  I  walked  on  and  took  no 
notioe ;  not  so  old  Boatswain,  who  reared  him- 
self on  his  hind  legs  and  marked  him  —  on  I 
walked  —  but  the  dog  tugged  at  my  jacket. 
At  last,  I  followed  him,  and  he  led  me  to 
bush,  whining  and  looking  in  my  face,  until  I 
had  reloaded  my  gun,  when  he  sprung  for- 
ward, and  up  rose  a  fine  woodcock  —  which, 
gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  ordered 
for  this  day's  dinner. 

"Ah  !  ah  I"  cried  Osprey,  "the  author  of 
the  'Arabian  Nights'  has  at  last  been  dis- 
covered." 

"Why,  I  suppose  you  are  first  cousin  to  the 
young  gentleman  who  walked  out  of  an  Affghan 
tent  at  Sobraon,  after  his  legs  had  been  shot 
off." 

"Why  Mytton,  you  are  quite  an  Herodotos," 
said  Osprey. 

"By-the-by,  you  did  not  send  the  sea-ser- 
pent story  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  did 
you?"  inquired  another. 

"That  certainly  was  a  verjjishy  tale,"  said 
Whiskerless. 

"Well,  come,"  replied  Jack,  "a  truce  to 
your  disbelief,  however;  after  your  drive,  I 
make  no  doubt  a  little  luncheon  will  be  accept- 
able." 
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"I  havo  a  very  unpleasant  duty  to  perform 
to-morrow,"  said  Mjtton,  as  they  sat  in  the 
old  oaken-panelled  mess-room  at  Fethard  on 
the  night  in  question.  "I  am  ordered  to  assist 
the  sheriff,  who  is  going  to  levy  a  distress  war- 
rant upon  Sir  Richard  Macginnis.  Poor 
Dick !  the  best  friend  I  have  in  these  parts." 

"Oh  1  oh !  oh  1  fancy  Mytton  aiding  the 
civil  power;"  chorused  the  whole  party. 
"What  time  do  you  start  V" 

"The  route  says  six,"  replied  Jack. 

"Six!"  exclaimed  Osprey,  "why,  you  wiU 
hardly  have  the  very  slightest  appetite  for 
breakfast.  By  gad,  I  know  I  never  have  one 
till  noon." 

"Oh  !  establish  a  commissariat  on  the  road ; 
send  a  fatigue  party  off  to-night  with  liqueurs, 
moselle,  and  champagne ;  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  a  shoeless,  dirty,  Irish  cook  can  toss  up 
better  than  another,  it  is  a  lamb  coutelette  k 
la  Tata,"  said  Whiskerless  with  a  sneer. 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  quite  a  little 
file  cAainjc»e^r6,"  said  a  third.  "How  I  envy 
you!" 

"Well,"  cried  Mytton,  in  rather  excited 
tones,  "a  pony  all  round  that  I  perform  this 
duty  so  that  were  his  Grace  of  Wellington  com- 
manding he  could  not  do  it  better." 

"Done  1  done!  done  !"  said  the  party,  and 
the  bets  were  properly  booked. 

Then  followed  the  usual  light  desultory 
scandalous  conversation  of  the  mess-room, 
where  the  flirtations  of  Miss  Smith  were  duly 
discussed,  with  the  merits  of  the  Derby  winner, 
and  the  tenets  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with 
Bendigo  the  prize-fighter ;  ana  after  these  topics 
had  been  drained  equally  with  the  claret,  a 
little  hazard — k  la  poulette  concluded  the 
excitement  of  the  evening. 

At  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  Lieut. 
Mytton  and  his  party  of  dragoons  left  the  bai^ 
racks  of  Fethara,  he  inwardly  execrating  his 
luck  at  having  to  leave  his  brother  officers,  who 
were  going  that  morning — in  the  words  of 
the  Irish  gossoon — to  "slate"  the  snipe, 
while  they  (his  brother  officers)  were  delighted 
at  the  preposterous  idea  of  Mytton  ever  being 
detached  upon  duty.  Half-way  on  his  road, 
Mr.  Sandy  Macgregor,  the  shenff,  and  his  two 
coadjutors,  as  ruffian-looking  gentlemen  as  ever 
graced  —  or  disgraced,  the  Bog  of  Alien, 
joined  the  dragoons.  Mr.  Macgregor  was  a 
Scotchman,  as  you  might  conceive  from  his 
name,  the  only  son  of  a  humble  butcher  in  Glas- 
gow, but  early  in  life  he  showed  the  cacoethes 
scribendi,  and  he  used  to  supply  the  poet's 
comer  and  local  information  of  the  provincial 
press  with  "the  paper  bullets  of  his  bndn" 
until  a  contested  election  took  place,  when,  for 
some  good  work  for  the  radical  member,  he 


was  appointed  agent,  or  factor  to  a  Tipperarj 
estate,  which,  not  relishing  such  a  woodcock 
life,  he  quickly  resigned,  however,  for  the 
lucrative  office  of  sheriff  and  C.  P.  of  the 
riding. 

"Foinday,  captain,"  said  Macgregor. 

"It  is,"  was  the  sidky  reply. 

"It's  too  good  a  day  for  the  deed,  captain ; 
but  if  a  mon  boorows  aller,  he  mon  pay,  thatV 
Scotch  law ;  but  this  is  an  unco  stoney  wynd," 
said  the  sheriff,  as  his  horse  stumbled  over  the 
loose  stones.  "My  curse  upon  ye,  ye  stumbling 
brute  !  ye  ugly  creeping  blastit  wonner !  He 
is  but  a  stitched  up  thing,  captin.  I  bor 
rowed  him  of  the  vint'er  of  Clonmel ;  my  ain 
galloway  is  sairly  racked  wi'  the  rheumatics, 
and  he's  as  lame  as  an  ould  cat." 

"The  Duke  of  Leeds  writes  that  ISsenburgb 
cured  his  feet ;  perchance  that  chiropedist 
might  do  your  horse  some  good,  or  indite  a 
note  to  Lord  Aldborough,  he  is  always  writing 
to  the  papers  about  some  pills  ;  he  may  give 
you  some  advice,  gratis,  yah !"  replied  Mytton, 
with  a  yawn,  "do  any  thing,  m  short,  but 
weary  me  with  your  stories  of  your  horses." 

"Beg  pardin,  captin.  But!  have  an  udcd 
drouth,  let  us  stop  at  this  'shebeen/  as  the 
Irish  folk  call  it,  and  have  a  drappie  of  bandh 
toddy,  eh  ?  you  ken  what  our  poet  singa, 

'But  bring  at  Scotchman  from  hia  hiU, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill. 
Say,  aic  is  royid  George's  will. 

An  there's  the  fo«, 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twaatablow.'" 

"Well"  said  Mytton.  "  I  do  not  mind  a 
small  drop  of  whiskej ;  I  am  rather  cold,  and 
it  is  such  a  bore  this  work." 

"  'Thunder  and  turf,'  as  the  Irish  say;  I 
agree  with  you,"  replied  the  sheriff,  as  they 
drank  their  whisky. 

"And  sure,  then,"  observed  one  of  Mae- 
gregor's  deputies,  when  the  detachment  was 
once  more  in  motion ;  "if  he  preached  what  he 
practised  he  would  give  us  poor  devils  a  drop. 
Didn't  I  hear  him  hold  forth  at  Manchester  as 
how  we  were  all  brethren,  all  equal,  all  men  ?" 

"Your  govenour,  I  suppose.  Oh,  I  oould 
well  believe  it,  the  d — ^n  hypocrite,"  observed 
a  dragoon,  who  had  been  everything,  from  a 
methodist  parson  to  a  pickpocket,  "but  a  day 
of  reckoning  is  at  hand." 

"And  sure  we  all  know  that;  it's  the  day 
Dan  O'Connell  brings  in  repeal,"  said  the 
Paddy. 

"  My  friend  I  I  speak  not  of  terrestrial,  bnt 
of  celestial  matters.     I  speak  of  that  time 
when  those  who  have  received  much,  of  them 
much  wQl  be  required,"  said  the  diagoon,  , 
with  emphasis.  { 
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*'  Well,  and  sure  isn't  that  the  day  when 
we  get  repeal ?  Hasn't  O'Connell  got  much? 
God  help  ye !  two  and  threepence  of  mine  last 
Palm  Sunday;  and,  by  dads!  shan't  we 
require  much  of  him?  He  requires  a  tithe 
of  our  wages — ^but,  mi  boy,  when  Parliament 
sits  in  College  Green  then  we  shall  be  repaid, 
cent,  per  cent." 

"  But  I  am  afr^d  the  cent,  per  cent.,  like 
my  promotion,  will  be  a  long  time  coming," 
answered  private  Lomaz.  **  My  only  hope  is 
Mister  O'Uonnell  will  introduce  equality  ;  let 
us  have  a  Commonwealth,  it  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple to  find  favor  with  the  masses.  Let  us 
divide  the  funds  of  the  aristocracy.  Yon 
know — 

**  Princes  or  peers  maj  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  take  aa  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  noble  peasantry 

That  is  the  new  name  we  will  agitate  under. 
Was  not  Adam  our  common  father?  Why 
should  the  aristocracy  be  rich  ?  I  do  not  see 
it  laid  down  in  the  Bible  to  be  the  case. 
Look  at  my  profession ;  the  soldier  gets  drunk 
by  day,  the  officer  by  night — what  is  the 
upshot?  Why,  the  soldier  sleeps  on  the 
floor  of  the  mill,  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  guard 
room's  trestle,  the  officer  on  his  feather  bed — 
but  halt ! 
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— we're  on  dangerous  ground. 
Who  knows  how  the  fasmons  may  alter  ? 
The  doctrine  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  s  sound. 
To-morrow  may  oring  ub  a  lialter.'' 
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"  Come  you,  Mr.  Lomax,^'  said  Sergeant- 
major  Fieldday,  riding  up;  "if  you  don't 
sit  steadier  on  your  house,  I  will  give  you  a 
taste  of  awkward  drill  when  we  get  back  to 
barracks." 

"Will  it  rain  whisky,"  inquired  Tom 
Shrub,  "  when  you  get  repeal?  " 

"  Be  dads,  and  it  will,'*  replied  Paddy. 

"  Then  hurrah  for  repeal !  I'll  be  any 
thing  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  except  a  coward 
to  my  country,  or  a  traitor  to  my  Queen,"  said 
Shrub. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  cried  Sergeant  Fieldday, 
"  press  down  your  heel,  Lomax ;  feel  up  your 
horse.  Shrub— or  awkward  drill." 

When  the  party  approached  the  manaon  of 
Sir  Richard  Macgmnis,  everything  pertain- 
ing to  it  had  the  stamp  of  poverty  and  olunted 
exertion  plainly  marked.  The  old  iron  gates 
creaked  and  groaned  on  their  rusty  hinges ; 
the  woodbine  and  ivy  were  allowed  to  throw 
their  unrestrained  tendrils  over  the  dilapidated 
lodge,  while  the  pig  shared  the  inside  of  the 
cottage  with  a  dirty  slatternly  woman,  and 
some  half-dozen  children  of  the  same  clique ; 
while  the  hens  were  grubbing  their  resting- 
places  among  the  uncultivated   flower-plats. 


A  kind  and  beneficent  nature  had  this  autumn 
poured  forth  her  gifts  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  as  Sir  Richard  generally  received  his  rents 
in  kind,  many  a  portly  stack  stood  forth  in 
the  staggarth,  and  many  a  turkey  or  fat  pig 
gobbled  up  the  stray  ears  of  wheat  that  lay 
scattered  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Macgregor 
had  already  impropriated  in  his  mind,  a  fine 
fat  turkey  for  nis  next  Sunday's  dinner,  and 
compressed  his  lips  at  the  bare  idea  of  the 
juicy  bird. 

While  the  sheriff  and  the  soldiers  were 
defiling  up  the  avenue,  Sir  Richard  was  en- 
gaged in  levelling  a  rising  knoll  of  the  park. 

"  Be  gorha,  Sir  Richard  !  "  shouted  a  shoe- 
less, sockless  lad ;  "  here's  the  military,  yer 
honor,  here  master,  ein  sidour-— dou — ah  !  ah  ! 
fithche,  ah !  buidhean — ein  maor — Oh  I  Sir 
Richard,  we  shall  be  kilt." 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy,  the  soldiers  are 
here ;  run,  you  young  devil's  spawn,  run  to 
the  bog,  tell  the  men  to  come  down  with  the 
cartfi  and  take  the  farm-yard  away  to  Conma- 
herra  Mountain — ^run,  you  devil." 

"  Ah,  your  honor,  and  I  will,  and  itsnt  Pat 
that  won't  have  sixty  men  from  Barryma- 
crowdy  Bog.  Bad  cess  to  the  blackguards. 
Yes,  5lr.  Macgregor,  it's  queer  to  me  if  you 
die  in  your  bed." 

"  Ah  I  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you, 
Jack,  my  boy,"  said  Macginnis,  welcoming 
Mytton  at  the  front  door ;  "  marching  order, 
eh?" 

"  Why,  no— not  exactly.    No — Mr. — ^Mr. 

— this  man — General ,  cot  the — orders," 

replied  Mytton,  very  much  abashed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  /am  the  cause.  /,  sir,  Sandy 
Macgregor,  sheriff,  late  of  Glasgow,  but  now 
of  Clonmel, — ^the  suit  of  one  Mahali  Solo-, 
mens,  a  member  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion — 
800/.,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  due  the 
15th  of  last  month." 

"  Oh,  Solomon's  bill ;  well,  sir,  I  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  settle  it,  so  if  you 
will  leave  the  soldiers  there,  and  walk  into 
my  study,  I  will  pay  you  in  Bank  of  Lrelend 
notes.  As  fi»r  you,  Slytton,  old  boy,  a  ride 
over  our  hills  will  have  given  you  an  appetite 
for  breakfast ;  you  will  find  Lady  Macginnis 
in  the  dinine-room." 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  the  strategy  of  a 
general  to  leave  the  soldiers  in  the  rear,"  said 
Macgregor,  not  at  all  relishing  the  idea  of 
walking  into  the  lion's  jaws  abne. 

"  Oh,  hang  your  strategy  and  soldiers,  I 
am  for  breakfast,"  replied  Mytton,  delighted 
at  the  termination  of  his  duty ;  "  go  and  get  the 
money  and  join  me  in  the  breakrast-room  ;  let 
the  men  dismount.  Sergeant  Fieldday  and  you 
can  piquet  the  horses  here  until  I  come." 
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"Let  us  go  into  the  drawing-room/^  said 
Lady  Maeginnis,  after  the  breakfast  was  over, 
to  Mytton,  "I  have  got  some  new  music  from 
an  Englbh  opera — *The  Bohemian  Girl' — 
it  came  out  last  season  at  Druiy  Lane." 

•*  Oh,  delightful !  "  said  Mytton. 

Lady  Macginnis  sat  down  to  her  pianoforte 
and  sang  some  beautiful  airs  from  that  sweet 
opera,  and,  hacknied  though  they  be  now,  still 
they  bear  with  them  that  freshness  and  plain- 
tiveness  that  must  make  thom  popular  m  all 
seasons  and  in  all  ages.  She  then  changed 
her  theme  to  one  of  the  song-loving  Italy,  or 
broke  out  into  a  wild  chanson  of  her  own 
native  Isle. 

Mytton  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  as  he 
drank  in^  the  silvery  tones  of  the  fieiir  song- 
stress. "  Could  I  but  command  my  wishes 
it  would  be/'  exclaimed  he,  *'  to  be  sent  upon 
a  like  duty  every  day." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  that?"  said  Lady  Mac- 
ginnis, with  a  meaning  smile. 

' '  Sure  ?  Did  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ? ' ' 
said  Jack,  his  heart  beating  against  his  side. 
**  Yes,  Lady  Macginnis,  I  am  sure." 

"  Ah  I  but  we  poor  ladies  know  what  your 
officers  are.  However,  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  Lord  de  Grey  has  resigned  the  vice- 
royalty  ^" 

Mytton  heartily  wished  the  vice-royalty  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waves ;  he  wished  to  resume 
the  subject  of  love. 

"  You  must  really  see  my  new  garden,  Mr. 
Mytton ;  so  if  you  *will  remain  here  until  I 
join  you,  I  will  show  it  to  you ;  I  only  want  to 
put  a  shawl  and  my  cottage  bonnet  on — ^here 
18  the  New  MotUhly  or  the  Globe  to  amuse  you 
until  my  return,"  said  Lady  Macginnis. 

Mytton  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  own 
mind ;  he  had  made  an  impression,  there  was 
no  doubt;  he  looked  down  the  lace  of  his 
trousers,  and  brushed  up  his  hair  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  he  was  a  much  better  looking 
man  than  he  had  ever  thought  himself  before. 
Lady  Macginnis  was  in  love  with  him  ;  on  that 
point  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  his 
opinion,  but  would  she  show  it,  or  must  he 
make  the  first  advances,  as  Hamlet  says,  '*Ay, 
there's  the  rub." 

"  Now  to  business,"  said  Sir  Richard  to  the 
sheriff,  taking  down  a  deal  box. 

**  What 's  that  for  ?"  said  Macgregor. 

"Simply  to  aid  our  business,"  said  Sir 
Bichard,  unlocking  the  box,  and  producing  a 
pair  of  pistols. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  sir." 

'*  I  will,"  said  the  sheriff,  in  abject  tones. 

"  These  pistols  alone,  or  nearly  so,  rem£un 
to  me  of  a  once  fine  fortune,  now,  alas !  gorged 


by  those  land  cormorants— ^ews  and  bill-bro- 
kers. Not  satisfied  is  Solomons  with  making 
me  pay  cent,  per  cent.,  not  satisfied  with  pil- 
laging my  property,  not  satisfied  with  insolting 
me,  but  to  crown  all,  he  sends  a  reptile  like 
you  to  seize  the  sub^tence  of  the  next  six 
months,  backed  as  you  are  by  soldieis.  Sir! 
know  then,  by  my  own  recklessness,  by  patting 
my  faith  in  men  I  believed  to  be  my  friends, 
that  has  brought  me  to  my  present  crisis,  but 
not  by  dishonesty  or  fraud — ^my  tenantry  nov 
owQ  me  far,  far  beyond  the  amount  of  the  Hll 
you  hold,  but  would  I  turn  them  from  tbeii 
hearths  and  homes,  for  their  children  to  b^ 
their  bread  or  become  meet  subjects  for  the 
hulks?  however— enough,  here  yon  sit  until 
released  by  my  orders — ^you  shall  then  go  un- 
molested, unhurt,  but  if  you  stir  an  inch  it  is 
at  your  peril.  Moffiit,"  he  exclaimed,  and  a 
short  stiff  man  with  a  bullet,  bulldog  head, 
entered,  '*  Guard  Mr.  MacCTogor;  should  he 
attempt  to  stir,  give  him — '' 

"  A  cold  pill,"  growled  Moffiit,  eyeing  him 
under  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  I 

"  Oh,  Sir  Richard !  for  pity's  sake,  leare 
me  not  with  that — ^that  thing — I  will  be  so 
quiet,  mon.  I  won't  stir  lunb  or  leg.  1 
won't—" 

"Won't  do  what?"  inquired  Sir  Bichard. 

•*  Won't  say  what  I  was  going  to  Bay." 

"WeU,  Sir  Richard,"  repHed  the  sheriff, 
after  a  pause,  **  suppose  that  velveteen  gentle- 
man should  fancy,  fanctf,  I  say,  I  moTed,  and 
just  popped  the  cold  pill  into  me,  it  would  be 
culpable  nomicide, indeed  it  would,  Sir  Kichaid. 
Lock  the  door,  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  do  any 
thing,  but  leave  me  to  the  mercy  of  that  thing." 

'*  Never  fear,"  said  Sir  Richard,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

And  there  the  sheriff  and  keeper  sat,  the 
latter  as  Homer  mngs — 

Slare  litav  ex^fft]  fisy&Xw  inl  athftan  ttv^oa; 

the  former,  upon  the  tip  end  of  his  chair,  mle, 
with  perturbation  and  fear  breaking  fortk  at 
every  pore. 

"  I  think  she  takes  a  precious  long  time  putr 
ting  on  that  cottage  bonnet  and  shawV  ex- 
claimed Mytton,  as  he  turned  over  the  con- 
cluding page  of  the  New  Monthly.  **By 
everything  that 's  beautiful,  half  past  three ! . 
Hush!  I  hear  breathing — ^a  gentle  tap— ^« 
lady's  maid  at  two  to  one — French  perhaps— 
love  is  the  soul  of  a  strapping  dragoon—*^  ^ 
shall  just  take  one  kiss,'  and  he  stole  on  tip- 
toe to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  bosh  and  clash 
he  went  headlong  into  the  hall,  over  the  pros- 
trate body  of  Sandy  Macgregor ! 
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"Take  that/'  said  Mjtton,  when  he  was 
once  more  upon  his  legs,  administeriDg  a 
swinging  box  on  the  ear,  "  take  that  for  eaved- 
dropping." 

**Mon  aloive,  I  have  feeling;  weel  mon, 
that 's  mj  ear,  and  I  will  make  you  pay  for  it, 
too.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you  have  got  into 
by  keeping  the  dragoons  in  the  park." 

**  Where  are  the  dragoons  ?"  inquired  Myt- 
ton. 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  sheriff. 

*'  Where  is  Sir  Kichard — Lady  Mac^ni!^  ?" 

"Idmnaken." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  *  hen  V  "  inquired 
Jack. 

**  \Vhy  this,  I  have  been  caged  up  with  a 
gay  ugly  body,  cocking  and  uncocking  a  gay 
ugly  body  for  twa  hours.  I  have  lost  800/. 
and  fees,  and  I  varily  believe.  Sir  Richard  is 
gone." 

"  G  !  0  !  N !  E !"  exclaimed  Mytton,  as  a 
light  suddenly  broke  out  upon  him.  **  Why 
the  d — 1  didn^t  you  knock  the  ugly  man  down 
— cried  murder — ^anything?" 

'*  Me  knock  the  ugly  beast  down  ?  no,  cap- 
tin,  you  may  be  a  man  o  'war,  I  am  one  of 
peace.  I'm  nae  si  fond  of  knocking  men 
down." 

'*My  master's  compliments,  and  he  deored 
me  to  give  you  this  note,"  said  a  footman. 

Mytton  tore  it  open  and  read : — 

'*  Dear  Mytton, — Allow  me  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  that  1  am  obliged  to  leave  you 
in  the  sudden  and  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  I  have  done ;  circumstances  over  which 
I  had  no  control  compelled  me.  I  have  gone 
to  '  the  Cave,'  the  entrance  is  guarded  by  a 
natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  I  have  strength- 
ened by  two  Tipperary  boys  as  sentinels ;  re- 
commend Mr.  Macgregor  not  to  follow  ex- 
cept he  wishes  to  become  the  supper  of  the 
eagles.  Accept  the  apologies  of  Lady  Mac- 
ginnis and  myself,  together  with  the  assurance 
that  we  shall  at  all  times  be  delighted  to  see 
you  at  Castle  Knock.  Believe  me,  very  truly 
yours, 

"  EICHABD  MACGINNIS. 

'*  30  past  2  P.M." 

*'  Duped  I"  exclaimed  Macgregor,  "  and 
the  stock  and  corn  gone  ioo—duped  hy  an 
Irishman  P* 

*•  Duped  I"  reechoed  Mytton,  in  faint  tones. 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
dragoons,  whom  we  left  piqueted  in  the  park. 
Nearly  opposite  the  lodge  lived  Terence 
O'Flarthy,  who  had  an  uncommonly  handsome 
daughter,  with  long  black  ringlets  and  melting 


brown  eyes — so  when  Sergeant  Fieldday  had 
kept  post  over  the  piquet  for  some  hour  or  so, 
he  became  weary,  and  to  disperse  his  ennui 
strolled  to  Mr.  O'Flarthy's  house  to  whisper 
soft  nothings  into  Miss  O'Flarthy's  ear.  Pres- 
ently, Corporal  Canteen  espied  a  snug  little 
sheoeen  near  the  other  lodge  gate,  and  he 
thought  he  might  just  step  over  there  and  taste 
the  quality  of  the  whiskey.  Thus,  link  by 
link  was  that  chain  of  responsibility  broken, 
so  lauded  by  the  greatest  captain  of  our  age, 
the  Duke  of  W^ellington.  The  soldiers  followed 
the  example  of  their  superiors,  and  when  Myt- 
ton returned  he  found  the  horses  linked  together 
in  charge  of  a  recruit.  Tom  Shrub,  insensibly 
drunk,  Blackwood,  a  Sheffield  rough,  swearing 
he  would  not  go  home  till  morning,  while 
Private  O'Eourke  swore  "Jack,  Lieutenant 
Jack,  bedads,  was  a  trump." 

But  the  retreat  to  Fethard  I  Oh,  for  the 
talent  and  pencil  of  a  Leech  or  a  Brown  I  First 
rode  Mytton  on  his  black  charger,  heels  down, 
in  a  hard  eallop;  then  followed  Macgregor, 
toes  down,  neels  up,  arms  a-kimbo  in  a  good 
round  trot,  while  his  dirty  dressed  subs  wotdd 
ride  the  soldiers'  troopers,  ludicrously  contrasir 
ing  their  gay  trappings  with  the  men  s  patched 
coats,  while  one  &iished  the  picture  by  appro- 
priating a  soldier's  helmet,  giving  him  in  re- 
turn his  crownless  hat.  In  short,  the  whole 
road  was  strewed  with  relics  of  that  day's  ad- 
venture. Napoleon's  retreat  from  Waterloo, 
or  that  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in  ancient  history, 
never  equalled  it« 

But  let  us  drop  the  green  curtain,  simply  to 
rise  it  for  the  reprint  of  the  London  Gazette : — 

*'  Comet  Waterloo,  Quartre  Bras  Snooks  to 
be  lieutenant  vice  Mytton  who  retires." 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


WILKUS  S  "BILLT. 

Chantry  and  Wilkie  were  dining  along  with 
me,  (Collins,  R.  A.)  when  the  former,  in  his 
great  kindness  for  Wilkie,  ventured,  as  he  said, 
to  take  him  to  task  for  his  constant  use  of  the 
word  **rc//y,"  (really,)  when  listening  to  any 
conversation  in  which  he  was  much  interested. 
"Now,  for  instance,"  said  Chantry,  "suppose 
I  was  giving  you  an  account  of  any  interesting 
matter,  you  would  constantly  say,  "  i?e//y .'" 
''RellyP^  exclaimed  Wilkie  immediately,  with 
a  look  of  the  most  perfect  astonishment. — Life 
of  Collins, 
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Memoin  of  Citizen  Caugsidiire. 


MEMOIRS  OF  CITIZEN  CAUSSIDlfiRE. 


Memoirs  of  Oitizen  Cctustidiere,  ex-Prefect 
of  Police,  and  BepreserUative  of  the  Peo- 
ple.   Two  vols. 

The  true  history  of  the  famoas  February 
revolation  will  be  a  marvellous  history  when 
it  comes  to  be  written.  Citizen  Caussidiere 
offers  his  humble  contribution  to  it  in  these 
two  volumes. 

They  are  all  about  himself  and  very  curious. 
The  citizen  takes  no  trouble  to  disguise  his 
opinions,  though  he  flings  a  decent  veil  over 
his  acts  now  and  then.  He  is  a  doughty  speci- 
men of  a  red  republican.  Red  is  his  favorite 
color  from  first  to  last.  He  had  his  sword 
fastened  with  a  red  sash  when  he  was  installed 
in  the  prefecture ;  he  had  a  sabre  with  red 
knots  by  his  nde,  and  a  red  sash  round  his 
waist  with  a  pistol  stuck  in  it,  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  provisional  government  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Girt  with  these  red  companions,  at 
the  first  planting  of  a  tree  of  liberty  by  his 
officers  of  police,  he  preached  fraternity  **  like 
a  priest  of  the  Redeemer."  Blue  turned  up 
with  red  was  the  color  of  his  republican  ^uard, 
though  he  grieves  to  have  to  record  that  the 
red  was  changed  the  other  day  to  blue  alto- 
gether. However,  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  persuasion  that  it  "  will  become  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  return  to  the  rod." 

Citizen  Caussidiere's  greatest  glory,  before 
the  revolution,  was  to  nave  been  "a  brave 
conspirator."  As  soon  as  the  agitation  about 
the  reform  dinners  took  a  a  formidable  shape, 
he  went  rubbing  his  hands  to  the  offices  of  the 
JReforme  newspaper,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  a  host  of  conspirators  as  brave 
as  himself. 

'*  The  meeting  which  had  the  most  influence 
on  the  turn  of  events  was  that  convoked  on 
the  Monday  evening  in  the  bureaux  of  the 
••  R^forme,  At  this  meeting  a  hundred  citi- 
zens of  tried  courage  and  unflinching  character 
loudly  discussed  the  chances  of  a  revolution. 
There  were  present  Flocon,  Baune,  Etienne 
Arago,  and  all  the  Editorial  staff  of  the  jour- 
nal ;  Caussidiere,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  secret  societies ;  Louis  Blanc,  Thor^,  and 
other  journalists  of  the  same  opinions ;  Dele- 
cluze,  of  the  "  Impartial  du  Nord ;  "  Pont,  of 
the  "  Haro  de  Caen,"  and  other  provincial 
journalists:  Lagrange,  Rey,  Albert,  and  a 
host  cf  brave  conspirators  and  men  well  known 
in  the  different  quartiere  of  Paris.     At  about 


ten  o'clock  d' Alton  Shee  and  Ledru  Mlin 
arrived  from  the  meeting  held  at  Lamaitme's, 
and  made  known  what  had  been  decided  npon 
there.  The  sitting  was  most  animated.  Some 
contented  themselves  with  an  energetic  protest 
agaipst  the  king's  ministers.  Others  urged 
that  immediate  preparations  should  be  made  to 
oppose  force  by  force.  The  latter  maintained 
that  an  insurrection  was  unavoidable,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  men  well  affected  to  tlie 
cause  would  present  themselves  in  the  morolDg 
in  the  public  streets,  and  that  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  The 
former  feared  a  defeat,  which  the  government 
would  doubtless  take  advantage  of,  to  crash  by 
new  and  oppressive  laws  all  possibility  of  meet- 
ings being  held  in  future,  all  liberty  of  the 
press  and  propagandism,  and  the  little  that 
still  remained  of  political  rights  and  means  of 
emancipation.  It  was,  however,  finally  re- 
solved that  each  man  should  betake  himself 
separately,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockfti, 
to  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  to  watch  die 
course  of  events,  and  to  gain  over  public  opin- 
ion against  royalty.  Li  ease  of  an  outbreak, 
each  member  was  to  repair  immediately  to  the 
office  of  the  "  Rdforme,"  to  organize  themoTe- 
ment  with  vigor,  and  to  give  it  a  republican 
character.'  " 

What  passed  between  the  Monday  and 
Thursday  the  reader  knows,  and  the  citizen 
throws  no  new  light  upon.  But  thence  through 
this  rapid  march  of  events,  till  our  amiable 
citizen,  so  often  in  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
found  himself  suddenly  the  law's  prime  officer, 
the  reader  shall  have  a  brief  glimpse  of  what 
passed.     The  picture  is  somewnat  vivid. 

"  Like  many  others,  I  arrived  at  the  Palais 
Royal  with  a  musket  in  my  hand,  and  after 
the  Chateau  d'Eau  had  been  carried  by  assault, 
I  entered  the  Tuileries,  astounded  at  the 
feeble  resistance  that  had  been  made  by  the 
defenders  of  royalty.  Like  others,  I  stopped 
before  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  my 
thoughts  wandered  to  my  poor  brother,  mur- 
dered at  Lyons  in  1834 ^ 

leaving  the  Tuileries,  I  proceeded  to  the  office 
of  the  **  R(5forme"  newspaper,  where  a  great 
number  of  insurgents  were  appointing  a  goT- 
emment.  When  those  citizens  who  had  been 
nominated  for  the  provisional  power  installed 
themselves  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  there  were 
still  two  important  offices  which  demanded  im- 
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mediate  attention,  tbe  direction  of  the  Post 
Office,  which  was  at  once  entrusted  to  Etienne 
Arago,  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police.     I  pro- 
posed Baune  for  the  Police  department ;  he 
declined.      Several    other    citizens    likewise 
refused.     All  who  were  put  in  nomination, 
declined  so  difficult  a  post.   Flocon  and  Baune 
then  proposed  me,  in  conjunction  with  Sobrier. 
At  first  1  would  not  accept  the  offer ;  but  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  the  knowledge 
that  I  should  have  Sobrier  for  a  colleague, 
induced  me  at  last  to  accept  it.     ...     I 
proceeded  to  the  Prefecture,  accompanied  by 
oobrier  and  Cailaigne,  without  any  accession 
of  self-esteem,  but  also  without  any  mistrust 
of  myself     I  gave  my  musket  and  my  pistols 
to  Sobrier  and  Cahaigne,  who  had  already  laid 
aside  their  arms,  and  only  retained  my  sabre, 
which  was  fastened  round  my  body  by  a  red 
sash.     It  was  the  sword  of  honor  of  my  father. 
I  had  a  cap  on  my  head,  a  coat  all  bespattered 
with  mud,  a  pair  of  black  trousers,  and  a  pair 
of  boots  worn  into  holes  from  four-and-twenty 
hours'  incessant  scrambling 'over  barricades. 
I  had  about  a  hundred  francs  in  my  pocket. 
.     .     .     As  I  entered  the  principal  court  of 
the  Prefecture  with  my  two  comrades,  all  was 
disorder  and  confusion.       The  ground  was 
strewed  with  helmets,  horses'   saddles,   and 
militarv  accoutrements.     About  2,700  men, 
Municipal  Guards  and  troops  of  the  line,  had 
just  evacuated  the  Prefecture.     A  company 
of  the  11th  Legion  alone  appeared  in  any- 
thing like  military  order.     It  was  the  officers 
of  this  company,  seconded  by  Adjutant  Caron 
and  M.  Cartaret,  who,  to  avoid  a  conflict,  had 
induced  the  Municipal  Guards  and  the  line  to 
withdraw.     A  great  number  of  citizens,  more 
or  less  armed,  and  still  intoxicated  by' a  suc- 
cess obtained  without  the  eflfusion  of  blood, 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  courts,  shoutr 
ing  *  Vive   la    libertd  ;*    *  Vive    la   lUSpub- 
lique !'  and  singing  the  Marseillaise  ^  hymn. 
The  coup  d'iBil  was  extremely  picturesque ;  it 
had  all  the  effect  of  the  wildest  dream !     I 
requested  the  captain  of  the  National  Guard 
to  call  his  men   together;  and  in  a  short 
address  I  announced  my  provisional  nomina- 
tion to  the  Prefecture,  and  exhorted  all  the 
citizens  present  to  lend  me  their  assistance 
towards  the  rcSstablishment  of  order,  and  the 
providing  against  the  most  urgent  demands  of 
the  moment.     They  promised  with  enthusiasm 
that  they  would  do  so,  and  kept  their  promise 
with  zeal  and  intelligence,     ithen  a.scended, 
still  accompanied  bv  Sobrier  and  Cahaigne,  to 
tbe  apartments    of  the    Secretary    General, 
where  I  found  only  two  employes  and  two 
bailif&,  who  had  remained  at  their  posts.     I 
remembered  how  often  I  had  been  ordered  to 


appear  in  that  very  room,  when  under  a  rigor- 
ous surveillance  as  condamne  poKttque ;  for 
the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  of  the  Prefect  himself  was  con- 
tinually excited  by  the  reports  of  the  secret 
police. 

It  was  with  such  reflections  that  I  took 
possession  of  a  hotel,  from  which,  but  a  few 
hours  previously,  a  warrant  of  arrest  had  been 
issued  against  me.  I  placed  my  sword  .upon 
a  desk,  Sobrier  did  the  same  wiu  his  pistols, 
and  we  set  to  work  at  once." 

There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  They  lost  no 
time.  The  citizen's  views,  as  he  tells  us,  were 
to  make  the  prefecture,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  only  caused  fear,  *'  an  instrument  of  con- 
ciliation and  fraternity."  In  other  words,  the 
prefecture,  which  had  caught  rascals  till  now, 
was  now  to  let  all  the  rascals  loose.  So  our 
good  citizen-prefect  and  his  friend  Sobrier 
organized  their  guard  of  Montagnards,  turned 
up  their  blue  with  red,  armed  them,  put  great 
red  sashes  round  their  waists,  and  bade  Uiem 
wait  their  golden  opportunity.  Caussidiere's 
own  expression  is,  that  this  force  was  to  give 
weight  to  his  authority,  and  enable  him  *'  to 
avoid  having  recourse  to  violent  measures  "  in 
the  execution  of  his  orders. 

Exactly  so.  There  was  to  be  no  violence. 
To  the  violent,  that  is.  The  peaceable  only 
were  to  be  interfered  with.  Order  was  to  be 
maintained  by  encouraging  disorder.  Brave 
conspirators  were  left  free  to  organize  plots ; 
and  if  the  plots  tended  to  the  glory  of  the 
republic,  brave  Montagnards  were  at  hand  to 
help  them.  In  this  way,  even  upon  the 
showing  of  his  book,  we  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in^roving  this  good  citizen  Caussidiere's 
direct  complicity  in  all  the  successive  attempts 
of  March,  AprU,  May,  and  June. 

But  we  have  hurried  on  too  fast.  We  wish 
the  reader  to  take  a  glimpse,  in  company  with 
the  citizen  prefect,  at  the  provisional  govem- 
ment  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  February. 
The  description  is  really  a  graphic  one,  and 
we  dare  say  true  enough.  One  is  sorry  to 
find  the  estimable  Flocon  falling  sick  so  soon, 
but  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  remaining  at 
large  in  consequence,  which  is  no  doubt  a 
consolatory  reflection  to  him.  One  sees,  with 
this  "love  of  talk,"  and  this  '* indispensable 
green  cloth,"  that  there  is  no  chance  for  poor 
Albert,  who  is  quite  out  of  his  element ;  and 
even  the  "  magisterial  dignity  "  of  the  citizen 
prefect,  though  backed  by  pistol  and  sabre, 
must  go  home  and  dress  itself  before  it  can  be 
fit  for  such  too  worshipful  society. 

"  Whilst  I  was  finding  my  way,  as  best  I 
could,  in  this  labyrinth  of  afl&irs  of  every 
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description,  I  only  received  indirect  intelli- 
gence of  wbat  the  Provbional  Government 
was  doing  in  its  sittings  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
I  therefore  resolved,  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  Febroaiy,  to  go  and  pay  them  a  visit,  so 
as  to  inform  myself  on  various  subjects.  I  set 
out,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  twenty  men. 
I  had  no  time  to  change  my  dress,  and  had  by 
my  side  my  sabre  with  the  red  knots,  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  my  sash,  and  my  fighting  cap. 
We  arrived  at  the  balustrade  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  through  innumerable  guards 
and  challenges  of  *Qui  viveV  and  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  give  the  paa&>word. 
I  can  compare  the  entrance  of  the  H5tel  de 
Ville  to  nothing  else  than  a  bee-hive.  An 
armed  and  turbulent  crowd  thronged  the  steps. 
Those  under  the  peristyle  were  on  duty,  and 
continually  drove  back  the  crowd  which  stopped 
up  the  staircase.  To  obtain  an  entrance  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  regular  assault,  and 
bring  into  play  both  elbows  and  shoulders,  at 
the  fisk  of  losing  a  limb  or  two.  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  my  escort  behind  and  to  try 
and  force  my  way,  accompanied  by  my  lieu- 
tenant only.  Twice  I  was  driven  back  with 
loss,  but,  thanks  to  my  vigorous  efforts  and  to 
my  being  recognized  by  some  citizens,  I  suc- 
ceeded with  my  lieutenant,  in  reaching  the 
staircase  of  the  first  story.  The  leader  of  the 
escort,  whom  I  had  taken  in  tow,  was  a 
sprightly  student,  who  was  all  but  stifled  in 
the  crush.  The  mass  of  armed  and  unarmed 
citizens  that  occasioned  this  confusion  were 
there  to  see  and  bear  what  was  going  on ; 
perhaps,  also,  to  claim  service  at  the  Hdt^l  de 
Ville.  It  was  the  Tower  of  Babel  on  a  small 
scale.  If  I  did  not  lose  one  of  my  limbs  in 
this  rough  passage,  I  lost  one  of  my  pistols. 
To  save  my  amour-propre  as  Prefect,  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  in 
the  scuffle  it  fell  out  of  my  belt,  but  the  fact 
is  it  was  snatched  out.  I  cannot  say  precisely 
at  what  moment ;  some  honest  citizen,  doubt- 
less, who  had  no  arms,  was  of  opinion  that  I 
did  not  need  two,  and  that  like  good  brothers 
we  ought  to  go  shares.  I  was  somew}iat  dis- 
concerted at  it,  as  in  critical  moments  like 
these  a  man  is  glad  to  have  his  weapons  at 
hand.  On  the  landing-place  of  the  first  floor 
I  encountered  similar  obstacles  to  impede  my 
progress  to  the  Provisional  Government.  Its 
orders  were  so  strict,  that  when  one  of  its 
members  presented  himself  alone,  he  had  equal 
difficulties  to  contend  ao:!unst.  The  evenino: 
before,  Citizen  Ledru  Rollin  had  been  refused 
admittance,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  rejoined  his  colleagues.  Although  the 
first  floor  swarmed  with  citizens  and  pupils  of 
the  Poljrtechnic  School,  the  crowd  was  not  so 


be  firm,  and  oppose  yourself  energ^cally  to 
dense  as  below.     In  about  an  hour  I  at  last 
reached  the  door  of  the  council  chamber.    In 
a  long  gallery,  through  which  I  had  to  pass, 
the   printers  of  the   '  Moniteur'  were  busy 
printing  the  decrees  which  lefi  the  conncil 
chamber.    A  somewhat  disorderly  activity  was 
visible  everywhere.   Every  man  seemed  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  through  his  work 
as  fast  as  possible.     All  tne  members  of  the ! 
Provisional  Government  were  seated  round  a  | 
large  table  with  the  indispensable  green  doth.  | 
General  Thiard,  Becurt,  Flottard,  and  other 
citizens  were  also  seated  at  the  governmental 
table.     These  gentlemen  were  literally  baiied 
alive  in  a  heap  of  torn  papers,  which  innn- 1 
dated  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  reached  ap  to  | 
an  ordinary  man's  waist.     A  heavy  and  op- 
pressive atmosphere  weighed  upon  this  aasein- 
bly.     I  approached  a  window  which  was  half 
open,  my  sabre  under  my  arm,  and  awaited 
the  termination  of  a  discussion  that  was  going , 
on.     I  thus  was  a  witness  bow  the  afiSiirs  of 
the  Kepublican  Ooverimaent  were  managed. 
They  commenced  drawing  up  a  decree,  which 
was  soon  torn  up,  the  fragments  beine  sent  to 
increase  the  heap  upon  the  floor,  and  then  all 
was  commenced  over  again.      The  war&re 
between  the  moderate  and  democratic  parties 
existed  there  in  full  force.     Flocon  and  Gar- 
nier  Pages  appeared   to  me  the  two  most 
doughty  champions,*  the  one  for  energetic,  the 
other  for  the  most  dilatory  measures.    I  shall 
not  relate  word  for  word  all  that  came  to  my 
ears,  lest  haply  I  should  commit  an  error  of 
memory.     I  shall  only  add,  that  a  decree  was  j 
under  discussion,  and  that  it  was  to  be  drawn 
up.     It  was  quite  evident  that  Flocon  was 
dead  beat  from  exertion ;  and  he  soon  fell  sick, 
and  lost  that  warm  enthusiasm  which  animated 
him  during  the  first  days  of  the  Hevoludon. 
He  has  repeatedly  told  me  since,  that  they  toot 
a  pleasure  in  working  him  to  death ;  and  this 
is  much  to  be  regretted  for  he  might  hare  i 
been  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolution.     His  opinions  will  doubtless  again 
carry  him  fresh  into  the  lists,  but  with  the , 
conviction  that  revolution  is  only  po^ble  with 
its  originators,  and  that  a  man  can  only  get  on 
with  his  own  fellows.     Let  him  mark  well  that 
this  advice  is  dictated  by  my  head  and  hy 
my  heart.     Whilst  I  was  looking  on  at  this ; 
decree-making,  Albert  joined  me  at  the  win- 
dow, and  said  :  "  Matters  don't  go  on  well, ' 
here ;  I  look  as  if  I  was  one  too  many.    1 1 
feel  greatly  ii^clined  to  tender  my  resignation. 
— **  Do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  replied,  "on- 1 
less  it  is  necessary  to  recommence  the  straggle- 
The  people  must  have  in  this  Government 
representatives  selected  from  their  own  body; 
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any  reactionary  measures.  The  people  have 
paid  with  their  blood  for  the  right  of  having 
their  own  delegates  here ;  they  are  victorious, 
your  power  is  consequently  great;  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  you  will  be  lis- 
tened to.'^  It  ^as  not  from  a  sense  of  his  own  ,■ 
inferiority  that  Albert  wished  to  retire,  but  he 
was  hurt  by  the  airs  of  superiority  which  some 
of  his  colleagues  assumed  towards  him,  who 
undervalued  the  intelligence  and  practical 
common  sense  df  our  friend.  The  love  of  talk 
ruled  supreme  there.  ...  On  leaving 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  heard  a  pupil  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  observe  to  one  of  his  com- 
rades, pointing  me  out  with  his  finger :  **  There 
goes  the  Prefect  of  Police." — **  Hum  !"  said 
the  other,  **  quelle  toumureP^  The  fact  is, 
my  appearance  was  certainly  singular  enough. 
My  clothes  were  bespattered  and  torn,  and 
my  face  was  flushed  from  many  nights  pai^d 
without  sleep.  My  sabre  is  a  large  one,  the 
blade  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand ;  I  had  a  red 
sash  round  my  waist,  with  a  pistol  stuck  in  it : 
add  to  which,  a  height  of  five  feet  ten  inches, 
French  measure,  and  my  appearance  may  be 
easily  concluded  to  have  been  decidedly  eccen- 
tric. On  my  return  to  the  Prefecture,  I 
immediately  ordered  fresh  linen  to  be  brought 
me,  and  a  change  of  clothes,  that  I  might  not 
compromise  my  magisterial  dignity,  the  more 
so  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  should  al- 
ways be  as  well  dressed  as  possible." 

A  day  or  so  afterwards  came  the  question  of 
the  ministry  of  labor,  and  with  it  a  violent 
discussion  in  the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  The  citiEcn 
again  describes  graphically,  and  though  he  was 
not  present,  we  believe  voraciously. 

"The  people  were  not  satisfied  with  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  labor,  but  desired 
to  see  it  put  into  practice  immediately.  The 
different  trades,  with  banners  bearing  for  a  de- 
vice, **  Egalite^  abolition  de  V exploitation  de 
Vhomme  par  Vhomme,*^  (No  living  upon  other 
men's  labor,)  presented  themselves  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille.  Their  delegates,  on  being 
admitted,  demanded  the  establishment  of  a 
ministry  of  labor,  that  is  to  say,  a  ministry  of 
progress.  The  people  were  waiting  below, 
with  muskets  in  tneir  hands,  in  a  calm  but  de- 
termined attitude.  The  council  entered  upon 
the  discussion  at  once.  M  M.  Gamier  Pages 
and  Lamartine  spoke  with  extreme  violence 
against  the  claims  of  the  workmen,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  behind  a  general  reserve, 
seeking  to  blink  the  great  question  at  issue. 
They  maintained  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment should  carefully  avoid  solving  any  ques* 
tion  whatsoever ;  that  it  had  neither  the  nght, 
the  duty,  nor  the  power  to  do  anything ;  that 


everything  was  to  be  referred  to  the  decisions 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  that  their  func- 
tions ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  simple  du- 
ties of  a  commissary  of  police.  Louis  Blanc, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  reform  the  old  system  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  to  establbh  at  once  the 
political  and  social  revolution ;  that  the  future 
Assembly  would  act  when  it  had  met,  but 
that  the  authority  with  which  they  had  been 
invested  by  the  people  conferred  upon  them 
the  constituted  power;  that  the  Be  volution 
was  made  by  and  for  the  working  classes,  and 
that  their  first  step  should  be  to  proclaim  the 
abolition  of  the  proletariat,  and  to  establish 
the  most  important  ministry  of  the  Republic — 
the  Ministry  of  Labor.  He  moreover  tendered 
his  resignation  if  the  wishes  of  the  people  were 
not  complied  with.  M.  Arago,  turning  to- 
wards his  young  colleague,  addressed  him  as 
follows  : — "  Who  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
father  towards  you?  I  entreat  you,  in  the 
name  of  my  white  hairs,  to  renounce  this  idea 
of  the  organization  of  labor.  Do  not  separate 
yourself  from  the  Provisional  Government. 
Do  you  wish  us  all  to  have  our  throats  cut'?" 
The  people  all  this  time  were  awaiting  below 
stairs  the  reply  of  their  dictators.  M  M.  Gai^ 
nier  Pages  and  Marrast  had  withdrawn  to  a 
comer  of  the  room,  where  they  concocted  to- 
gether a  sort  of  evasive  concession,  which 
doubtless  appeared  to  them  of  little  conse- 
quence. **  Instead  of  a  ministry,"  said  one  of 
them,  *'  let  us  establish  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
which  will  examine  into  the  question,  and  ap- 
pease the  people.  A  ministry  implies  action 
— ^a  special  commission  simply  prepares  mate- 
rials for  .the  future."  The  presidency  of  this 
commission — without  power,  without  a  budget, 
or  any  available  means — was  offered  to  Louis 
Blanc.  He  stoutly  refused  it,  insisting  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  demands  of  the 
people.  M.  Arago  repeated  his  prayer  over 
again,  and  offered  himself  as  vice  president. 
M.  Marrast  offered  a  palace;  Louis  Blanc 
still  refused ;  and  the  people  below  grew  im- 
patient, and  made  the  Dut-ends  of  their  mus- 
kets resound  on  the  pavement.  The  other 
members  interposed  ;  and  it  was  finally  decid- 
ed to  establish  a  commission  of  workmen,  to 
sit  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  with 
Louis  Blanc  for  president,  and  Albert  the 
workman  for  vice-president." 

Of  the  workshops  that  were  the  result  there 
is  also  a  curious  notice,  to  which  we  append 
some  illustrative  anecdotes  from  a  dinner  at 
M.  Cr^mieux's. 

"Louis  Blanc  was  alwavs  strenuously  opposed 
to  these  workshops,  which  employed  fifteen 
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thousand  men  at  nseless  embankments:  bis 
opposition,  bowever,  has  not  prevented  the 
responsibility  of  the  national  workshops  being 
thrown,  most  nn justly,  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  was  also  accused  of  living  sumptuously  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  expenses  were  so  small  that  M. 
Gramier  Pages  thought  fit  to  address  some 
observations  to  him  and  Albert,  on  what  he 
'  styled  their  parsimony.  Neither  of  them  spent, 
in  truth,  more  than  two  francs  and  a  half  for 
their  dinner.  **  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reflection  upon  your  colleagues,"  sidd  M. 
Gramier  Pages,  "  and  on  the  expenses  they 
are  obliged  to  incur."  "It  is  very  well  for 
you  and  your  colleagues,  who  receive  bankers 
and  millionaires  as  guests  at  your  table,"  Louis 
Blanc  is  reported  to  have  replied,  "  to  enter- 
tain them  handsomely;  but  I — constantly 
with  workmen  sitting  opposite  to  me,  who 
often  stand  in  need  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life, — I  could  not,  without  insulting  their 
misery,  make  a  display  of  a  sumptuous  table." 
A  few  days  before  the  elections,  I  was  invited 
to  a  dinner  at  M.  Cr<5mieux's,  where  I  found 
M  M.  Lamoriciere,  Bedeau,  Etienne  Arago, 
Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert.  I  said  to  the  last, 
that  M.  Grandmesnil  had  complained  of  the 
bad  fare  of  the  Luxembourg,  asserting  that  the 
employes  kept  a  far  better  table.  "It  is 
true,"  replied  Albert,  **  we  endeavor  to  live 
as  simply  as  possibie ;  we  could  not  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  live  sumptuously  when  the  people 
are  suffering."  This  incident  reminds  me  of 
another.  At  this  very  same  dinner  at  M. 
Cjc^micux's  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the 
days  of  February.  .Etienne  Arago  addressed 
Lamoriciere  respecting  the  affair  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  General  avowed  that  he  was 
then  in  the  most  critical  position,  and  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of 
Etienne  Arago  he  might  have  fared  badly. 
A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  chances  of 
that  day,  and  Lamoriciere  observed, — **  Mat- 
ters would  not  have  taken  the  turn  they  did, 
if  I  had  not  met  with  so  much  hesitation  at 
Court."  He  then  told  how,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  waited  upon  the  King  to  receive  his 
orders.  His  Majesty  seemed  much  cast  down, 
and  referred  him  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
The  future  regent,  more  undecided  and  more 
terrified  than  the  King,  refused  to  have  re- 
course to  any  extraordinary  measures.  It  was 
this  want  of  instructions  that  paralyzed  the 
zeal  of  the  Tjleneral.  '*  All  the  zeal  in  the 
world  would  hlive  been  of  no  avail,"  returned 
Albert.  ""  Everything  was  prepared  for  suc- 
cess. The  secret  societies  would  have  stirred 
up  the  military  population  of  Paris.     After 
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the  massacre  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capcdoes, 
the  insurgents  were  determined  to  conquer  or ' 
die.  The  soldiers  of  Louis-Philippe,  ui  case  I 
of  a  dearly  bought  victory,  would  have  bad  to 
walk  over  corpses  and  ruins."  I  supported 
Albert's  opinion.  After  what  I  myself  bd 
been  a  witness  to,  the  issue  could  not  have 
been  doubtful.  K  the  struggle  had  been  pro- 
longed for  a  few  days  more,  it  would  only  have 
tended  to  establish  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
people  on  a  firmer  basis." 

Citizen  Caussidiere  has  now  but  a  melan- 
choly satisfaction  in  indulging  the  rapture  with 
which  these  first  days  of  the  republic  had  inspir- 
ed him.  "  Sad  illusions  !  "  as  he  remarks  of 
them,  "  too  soon  destroyed." 

"  The  bourgeoisie  seemed  inclined  to  make 
concessions  to  the  *'  droit  de  la  blouse.*^    Evil 
passions  were  on  the  decrease.     Paris  had  a 
certain  festive  air  about  it ;  some  of  the  theatres 
presented  patriotic  plays ;  the  song  of  the  Ma^  | 
seillaise  repeated  night  after  night  at  the  Thea- 1; 
tre  National,  by  the  energetic  talent  of  Made- 
moiselle Rachel,  excited  a  holy  enthusiasm. 
The  people  were  invited  as  guests  to  heboid 
the  masterpieces  of  Comeille  and  of  Voltaire. 
It  may  be  said  that  never  did  the  Theatre  Xa- 1 
tional  boast  of   a    more  attentive   or  hette^  i 
conducted  audience.      It  was  the  least  that 
could  be  done  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  hj  a  | 
few  hours  of  honest  and  elevating  amusement.  ] 
The  song  of  the  Girondins  blending  with  the 
Cltant  des  Montaff7iards,  was  like  the  pro-i 
phetic  announcement  of  the  fusion  of  all  inte-  j 
rests,  of  all   shades  of  opinion,  which  in  its 
action  was  to  destroy,  for  long  years  to  come, ' 
all    feelings  of   hatred   and  enmity.      Paris 
breathed  freely.     Trees  of  liberty  were  planted  | 
in  every  district.     The  bourgeoisie,  the  Nation- 1 
al  Guard,  and  the  workmen,  figured  in  these 
processions.     The  clergy  were  always  invited  ■ 
to  attend,  and  speak  words  of  peace  and  of  i 
conciliation.      Bands  of  military  music  and  j 
choral  singers  added  to  the  splendor  of  these 
popular  ceremonies.     It  seemed  as  if  the  tree 
of  liberty  was  never  more  to  be  sprinkled  with  j 
blood.      Sad   illusions,  too  soon  destroyed !  | 
The  Prefecture  of  Police  inaugurated  one  of  the 
first  trees  of  liberty.     My  speech  to  the  en- 
thusiastic multitude  that  crowded  around  roe, 
if  not  spoken  in  set  phrases  and  choice  senten- 
ces, came  directly  from  my  heart.    Like  the 
priest  of  the  Redeemer,  I  also  preached  fra- 
ternity, that  I  might  assure  them  that  the  Pre- 
fecture, formerly  a  place  of  terror  to  the  peo- 
ple, was  henceforth  the  sanctuary  of  permanent ; 
justice,  and  could  in  futuro  inspire  fear  onlj 
in  those  who  should  break  the  laws  of  the 
land.     The  most  ardent  indications  of  sympa-  ij 
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thy,  the  deepest  emotions  and  promises  of  fra- 
ternity, hailed  my  words.  Those  men  of  the 
barricades  swore,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to 
contribute  towards  the  police  of  conciliation  I 
was  endeavoring  to  establish,  and  they  enconr^ 
aged  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  impos- 
ed upon  me  by  my  sense  of  duty  and  the  pub- 
lic exigencies.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was 
invited  to  attend  with  a  detachment  of  Mon- 
tagnards  the  planting  of  a  tree  of  liberty  in  the 
oourt  yard  of  the  Opera  House.  The  orches- 
tra and  choruses  of  this  theatre  were  assembled, 
and  performed  various  patriotic  airs  durine  the 
ceremony.  The  clergy  had  been  invited  to 
bestow  their  blessing  upon  the  tree.  A  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  company,  grouped  in  the 
windows  of  the  surrounding  houses,  formed  a 
rich  frame  to  the  scene  in  the  court-yard.     A 

Sortion  of  the  enclosure  was  occupied  by  a 
ctachment  of  National  Guards  and  my  Mon- 
tagnards,  who  had  made  •  themselves  a  little 
less  warlike  in  appearance  than  usual.  Ledru 
Rollin,  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
made  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  arts,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  th^ir  cooperating  in  the  work  of  the 
Republic,  a  speech  which  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed, and  followed  by  the  chorus  of  the  Gfiron- 
dins.  Desirous  of  addressing  the  assembly 
likewise,  I  did  so,  and  commenced  as  follows : 
•  Apres  la  Grironde,  la  Montague ;  *  *  After 
the  Gironde,  the  Mountain.' " 

It  is  but  bare  justice  to  the  citizen  prefect 
to  add  that  the  non-arrival  of  the  Mountain 
was  no  fault  of  his.  He  did  his  best.  It  was 
himself,  ho  tells  us,  who  arranged  the  demon- 
stration of  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  the 
17th  March ;  that  **  great  but  pacific  step," 
which  was  to  "  annihilate  the  enemies  of  equxd- 
ity."  But  to  say  the  truth  of  our  excellent 
citizen  prefect,  though  this  measure  was  to  be 
an  ostensible  adhesion  to  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  he  had  by  this  time,  he 
frankly  avows,  no  more  hope  of  good  from  that 
Quarter.  *  After  Lamartine's  famous  circular, 
despair  seized  upon  his  patriot  heart.  The 
revolution,  not  being  propagandist,  was  lost. 
The  pcacemongers  were  the  traitors.  It  was 
"  we"  who  took  the  revolutionary  initiative, 
exclaims  the  ardent  magistrate  I  It  was  *'  our" 
task,  therefore,  to  universalize  democratic  prin- 
ciples !  "A  million  of  armed  citizens  would 
have  risen  as  one  man  to  enfranchise  all  the 
nations !  * '  What  a  chance  wo  lost  in  this 
unlucky  England  of  ours. 

But  imagine  such  a  firebrand  in  charge  of 
the  crime  of  Paris.  Imadne  the  circumstances 
find  the  men  that  placed  him  in  such  a  charge, 
and  found  or  supposed  it  necessary  to  keep  him 
there.     In  vain  they  made  feints  to  get  rid  of 


him,  and  very  naturally  it  became  matter  of 
vast  enjoyment  to  citizen  Caussidiere  to  observe 
these  abortive  efforts  to  oust  him  and  his 
guard, — "humble  but  faithful,"  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  celebrated  steed.  Citizen  Gar^ 
nier  Pag^s  went  one  day  with  citizen  Recurt 
to  serve  a  sort  of  ejectment  upon  him,  but  the 
Montagnards  soon  frightened  them  off! 

**  Before  leaving,  Gamier  Pages,  perceiving 
what  effect  his  visit  had  made,  and  fearing  lest 
the  Montagnards  should  smell  a  rat,  as  regarded 
his  democratic  views,  endeavored  to  reinstate 
himself  in  their  good  opinion,  by  one  of  those 
strange  speeches  which  he  alone  has  the  happy 
art  of  making.  '  My  son,'  he  said  to  them, 
'  my  own  son  is  a  grocer's  boy  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Verrerie !  the  son  of  your  mayor  a  grocer's 
ehop-boy ! !  I  We  are  all  of  us  workmen ;  my 
son  is  a  workman  in  the  grocery  line ! — ' 
Here  he  stopped  short ;  whether  that  he  was 
too  much  overcome  by  emotion  to  continue  his 
speech,  or  whether  the  smile  visible  on  the 
countenances  of  his  audience  warned  him  that 
he  was  on  the  wrong  tack,  I  do  not  know.  He 
perceived,  however,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  dismiss  me  at  that  moment,  and  he  joined 
Recurt  in  solicitations  to  me  to  remain  in  office. 
I  consented." 

There  are  some  other  good  stories  about 
Gamier  Pag^s — as  at  one  of  the  early  popular 
manifestationc 


*'  Whilst  these  cries  were  uttered  of  *  Down 
with  the  Communists,'  the  cortege,  as  it 
passed,  shouted  *  Long  life  to  the  democratic 
Republic !  long  life  to  Louis  Blanc  !  long  life 
to  Ledru  Rollin !'  M.  Gamier  Pag6s,  who 
has  always  had  a  most  unhappy  passion  for 
popularity,  slipped  in  between  his  two  col- 
leagues, who  were  thus  cheered  by  the  people, 
and  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  Ledru 
Rollin.  The  latter  attempted  to  shake  him 
off. 

**  *  How,  mon  hon,  will  you  not  give  me  your 
arm  ?'  said  Gamier  Pages.  *  If  you  gave 
me  your  hand  oftener  at  the  council  table,' 
replied  Ledru  Rollin,  *you  would  have  a 
better  claim  to  my  arm  in  public'  " 

At  last  came  the  eve  of  the  ever  memorable 
fifteenth  of  May,  which  we  shall  leave  the  cit- 
izen to  describe  in  his  own  amuang  way.  It 
is  to  be  observed  throughout  the  book,  that 
whenever  he  has  organized  any  mischief  that 
only  waits  explosion,  be  becomes  very  unwell, 
betakes  himself  to  bed,  and  suffers  from  evil 
presentiments. 

**  Soubricr,  still  fancying  himself  in  danger  of 
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an  attack  from  the  reactionists,  armed  all  the 
men  employed  on  his  journal,  who,  with  him- 
self, adopted  a  hlouse  and  a  red  sash,  like  the 
Montagnards.  His  journal,  *  La  Commune,' 
denounced  all  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists; 
and  the  name  of  Sobrier  was  always  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  leaders  too  piquant  for  many 
palates.  He  became  the  object  of  complaint 
of  all  the  fearful ;  and  afterwards  they  took 
ample  revenge  for  the  alarm  he  caused  them. 
On  the  eve  of  the  15th  of  May,  he  came  to  see 
me.  I  was  in  bed,  very  unwell,  and  suffering 
moreover  from  evil  presentiments.  Monier 
and  Bobe,  both  secretaries  at  the  Prefecture, 
were  at  my  bedside.  Sobrier  reproached  me 
with  not  having  seen  that  it  was  the  object  of 
the  reactionists  to  disarm  us.  After  exchanging 
a  few  words,  he  told  me  that  he  purposed  being 
present  at  the  demonstration  of  the  morrow ; 
that  all  would  pass  over  quietly,  and  that  he 
and  his  followers  were  most  peaceably  inclined ; 
the  object  of  the  demonstration  being  simply  to 
prove  to  the  Assembly  that  the  people  desired 
an  intervention  in  favor  of  Poland.  I  explain- 
ed to  him,  as  also  to  others  who  called  upon 
me  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  immense 
responsibility  that  would  fall  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  demonstration  if  any  unforeseen  disturb- 
ances should  give  it  a  diJSerent  character.  Ho 
loft  me,  reiterating  promises  of  the  most  assuring 
nature.  On  the  morrow,  he  wa»  one  of  those 
who  entered  the  hall,  and  was  seen  quite  close 
to  the  President.  Had  he  altered  his  mjnd  ? 
or  was  he  carried  along  by  the  popular  excite- 
ment ?  It  is  not  for  mo  to  say." 

So  when  the  days  of  June  came.  He  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  been  agitating  Paris  for  a 
number  of  days  till  he  heard  of  it  at  the  Nation- 
al Assembly.  He  had  withdrawn  to  a  friend's 
house  quite  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
had  been  busying  himself,  in  the  most  innocent 
way  imaginable,  with  getting  well  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  with  the  study  of  some  questions 
he  was  going  to  bring  forward, — when  the  dis- 
turbance fell  quite  like  a  thunderbolt  on  this 
amazed  ex-prefect ! 

*  •  It  was  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  that  I 
was  informed,  that  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  which  had  agitated  Paris  for  some  days 

fast,  had  taken  the  shape  of  an  outbreak,  for 
no  longer  lived  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but 
had  withdrawn  to  the  house  of  a  friend  near 
the  Barriere  de  I'Etoile,  to  accelerate  my  con- 
valescence, and  to  devote  myself  to  the  study 
of  certain  questions  which  I  had  proposed 
bringing  forward." 

Notwithstanding,  when  the  time  of  inquiry 


had  come  and  passed,  and  its  results  were 
stated  to  the  National  Assemblv,  marveUouslj 
was  it  declared  that  the  ex-prefect  had  posi- 
tively implicated  himself,  and  must  be  put  on 
his  defence  I  A  sorry  exhibition  he  made 
thereupon,  but  which  he  thus  characteristically 
accounts  for. 

"  The  continuous  state  of  excitement  in  which 
I  had  been  living  for  the  last  week,  with 
twelve  hours  of  a  fatiguing  debate,  had  super- 
induced a  complete  moral  prostration  within 
me.  Anger  and  disgust  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly  in  my  mind.  I  had  often  men  tally 
gone  through  all  the  accusations  brought 
against  me,  and  yet  when  I  was  in  the  tribune 
my  memory  failed  me ;  an  invincible  drowsi- 
ness caUie  over  me,  and  I  felt  the  utmost  in- 
difference to  everything  around.  A  prey  to  a 
kind  of  temporary  hallucination,  I  thought  I 
beheld  in  that  Assembly  a  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  semi-obscurity  which  pervaded 
tne  hall,  a  heavy  atmosphere,  and  faces  pale 
from  fatigue,  increased  the  deception.  I  me- 
chanically commenced  reading  the  enormous 
bundle  of  papers  I  had  in  my  hand,  which 
certainly  deserved  a  better  reader.  I  could 
scarcely  see  the  writing,  and  I  endeavored  to 
shake  off  the  sort  of  stupor  that  was  stealing 
over  me.  At  this  moment,  when  my  memory 
is  clear,  I  remember  that  on  this  occasion  I 
was  drawling  through  my  narrative  as  a  priest 
would  his  breviary.  I  kept  apostrophizing  my- 
self all  the  time,  as  follows :  "  Thy  family  and 
thy  friends  are  in  a  state  of  anxiety ;  throw  away 
those  papers,  and  speak  out  like  a  man-.—a 
bold,  unpremeditated  speech  will  have  a  better 
effect  than  this  drawling  narrative."  In  fact, 
once  or  twice  I  stopped  reading,  and  by  a  few 
energetic  words  gained  for  a  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly ;  but  I  soon  fell  back 
into  the  torpor  that  enthralled  me,  and  resumed 
the  interminable  manuscript.  I  suffered  terri- 
bly that  night.  When  I  think  of  the  success 
some  of  my  speeches  have  obtained  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  I  ask  my.self  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  with  so  much  to  say,  I  did  not, 
according  to  my  own  estimation,  act  up  to  the 
exegenciesof  the  case.  Opium  and  fatigue 
had  paralyzed  my  powers." 

Perhaps  we  have  quoted  enough :  hut  a  few 
anecdotes  of  the  mysteriesof  the  prefecture  will 
probably  amuse  the  reader. 

SECRET    AGENTS. 

**  A  secret  agent  had   instructions  to  a^ 
rest  an  individual,  who  was  said  to  be  reiy 
dexterous,  and  difficult  to  catch.    The  agent  t 
managed  however  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  got  |,' 


him  into  a  cab.  As  he  searched  his  pockets 
in  vain  for  a  piece  of  coin  to  pay  the  coachman 
beforehand,  the  prisoner  offered  his  purse, 
saying  that  he  would  put  it  down  in  his  oill  of 
expenses.  'What  do  you  mean?'  asked  the 
astonished  agent.  'It*s  simple  enough,'  re- 
plied the  other ;  'like  yourself  I  am  an  agent, 
and  my  outlays  are  made  good  to  me  at  the  end 
of  evezy  month.'  An  explanation  took  place 
before  the  proper  quarters,  and  the  warrant 
was  annulled :  the  two  spies,  astounded  at 
having  mutually  arrested  each  other,  went  and 
had  a  breakfast  together  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

A  SPY. 

Charles  Marchal,  arrested  after  the  events 
of  the  loth  of  May,  was  brought  before  M. 
Cremieux,  and  set  at  liberty  on  his  denial  that 
he  acted  as  a  spy.  He  was  always  to  be  found 
in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  and  entered 
familiarly  into  every  conversation.  One  day 
he  came  up  to  me»  desirous  to  enter  into  con- 
versation. "You  are  Charles  Marchal?"! 
said.  "I  am,"  he  replied.  "You  are  num- 
ber 580.  Be  off  then  as  soon  as  possible." 
I  warned  M.  La  Bochejaquelin,  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
omoiousnesa  of  this  amiable  citizen,  who  en- 
deavored to  pump  and  then  to  betray  him. 
Under  Louis  Philippe,  Charles  Marchal  ten- 
dered his  services  to  M.  Delessert,  then  Prefect 
pf  Police.  He  offered  to  assassinate  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  for  a  million  of  firancs.  ''I  am  a 
man,"  he  writes,  "of  good  education  and 
engaging  manners ;  I  shall  live  in  mnd  style 
—  on  an  aristocratio  scale  —  and  shall  get  in- 
troduced to  him.  I  shall  by  degrees  become 
intimate  with  him.  Opportunity  and  my  own 
courage  will  do  the  rest."  On  the  margin  of 
this  letter  I  read  the  following  note  in  the  hand- 
writing of  M.  Delessert : — "If  ihis  villain  re- 
peats his  demand,  have  him  arrested  immediate- 
ly." My  reason  for  making  this  revelation  is, 
that  Charles  Marchal  had  the  impudence  to 
solicit  the  post  of  secretary  at  the  Prefecture, 
and  to  demand  a  pension  from  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  plea  of  having  been  im- 
prisoned for  political  offences,  and  for  having 
rendered  services  to  the  cause  of  the  republic. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  publishing  a  pamphlet  against  Louis- 
Philippe,  but  his  trial  proved  that  he  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  Court.  This  attack  acainst  his 
royal  protector  originated  in  a  refusal  to  give 
him  a  sum  of  money  he  had  demanded. 

A  WARNING  NEGLECTED. 

In  1835,  at  the  time  of  Fieschi's  attempt,  a 
letter  of  very  solid  appearance  was  thrown 
aside  by  the  Prefect  as  not  worth  reading^ 


That  letter  was  written  by  Boireau,  one  of 
Fieschi's  accomplices,  and  pointed  out  the  in- 
dividuals, the  means  that  were  to  be  employed, 
and  the  very  house  in  which  the  infernal  ma- 
chine was  placed.  The  letter  was  received  on 
the  eve  of  the  design.  It  is  evident,  that  if 
that  letter  had  been  read,  measures  would  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  attempt.  This  letter 
was  found  long  afterwards,  after  Boireau  had 
made  his  confession  in  prison,  and  it  saved  his 
life,  Louis-Philippe  having  granted  him  a 
pardon. 

Of  course  we  have  plenty  of  detail  in  the 
book  about  Dela  Hodde,  and  his  affiiirs ;  about 
the  citizen  prefect's  share  in  the  Risquons  Tout, 
his  determined  attitude  with  his  guards  in  May, 
and  his  parting  from  his  bravo  Montagnards 
(who  were  all  engaged  in  June)  ;  about  his 
love  for  Sobrier,  Barbes,  and  other  worthies  of 
that  class ;  about  his  services  to  his  country  in 
the  maintenance  of  "external  order  with  in- 
ternal disorder,"  as  he  whimsically  phrases  it; 
and  about  the  exalted  hopes  which  he  still  en- 
tertains of  a  republic  as  red  as  a  republic  ought 
to  be.     We  need  not  longer  detain  the  reader. 

The  book  is  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort 
of  people  that  will  always,  in  more  or  less  num- 
bers, rise  to  the  surface  in  every  great  revolu- 
tion, and  be  visible  there  for  some  brief  space. 
Only  M.  Canssidiere  seems  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily vulgar  and  coarse  pretender  (though 
with  all  his  love  of  equality  he  boasts  of  hav- 
ing been  "held  at  the  baptismal  font  by  the 
Archduke  John  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  the 
Empress  Beatrice"),  and  it  is  astounding  to 
think  that  Lamartine  could  have  countenanced 
such  an  instrument,  and  even  continued  to  show 
him  favor  when  his  drifb  and  schemes  had 
been  openly  exposed. — Examiner. 


PoMPSv's  PiLLAB.  —  Thls  IS  a  craceful 
column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  standing  in 
an  isolated  position  on  an  eminence,  and  itself 
(including  the  pedestal  and  capital)  nearly 
100  feet  in  height.  The  shaft  is  of  red  gran- 
ite, hard  as  iron :  the  pedestal,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  of  sandstone.  AVhether  the  colnmn 
ever  belonged  to  any  building,  or  what  was  its 
original  purpose,  appears  doubtful :  Sir  Ghird- 
ner  Willdnson  believes  that  it  supported  a 
statue,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable 
hypothesis,  as  its  dimensions  are  mucii  larger 
than  those  ordinarily  found  in  Greek  buildings. 
"  Pompey's  PiDar"  is  a  misnomer,  for  Wil- 
kinson, who  was  bom  to  unravel  Egyptian 
riddles,  has  succeeded  in  deciphering  the 
Greek  inscription  at  its  base,  oy  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  reared  by  Publius,  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian. 
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Forti^  Days  in  the  Desert,    By  the  author  of 
"Walks  about  Jerusalem." 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  isalready 
favorably  known  to  the  public,  both  through 
his  pencil  and  pen.  '  *  Walks  about  Jerusalem" 
is  a  popular  book  ;  with  a  subject  that  has  been 
BO  often  ably  handled,  that  it  now  is  difficult 
to  render  popular.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world  of  which  fuller  and  and  better  accounts 
have  been  published  than  of  Palestine.  It  has 
therefore  become  dangerous  mund,  but  the 
work  to  which  we  refer  has  achieved  populari- 
ty. The  author  is  an  enthusiast.  Every  man 
who  expects  to  write  a  good  book  on  £^tem 
afikirs  must  be  an  enthusiast.  A  dull  though 
an  able  statistician  would  make  nothing  of  Dar 
mascus.  He  would  break  down  utterly  in  Pe- 
tra — would  find  Beyrout  even  yet  the  most  in- 
teresting port  on  his  journey — would  hasten  to 
Smyrna  to  inquire  after  figs  —  to  Constantino- 
ple to  learn  the  state  of  the  Sultan's  finances 
—or  to  Alexandria  for  a  note  of  the  Pasha's 
last  shipment  of  cotton.  The  Mediterranean 
is  this  author's  favorite  sea,  the  Nile  his  pot 
river.     Of  the  former  he  says : — 

'*What  a  halo  seems  to  hang  over  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean !  such  as  invests  no  other 
place  on  earth.  The  empires,  whose  revolu- 
tions fill  the  stirring  pisige  of  history,  from  its 
dawning  light  down  to  modem  times,  are  all 
around ;  some,  as  Tyre  and  Carthage,  having 
indeed  utterly  perished ;  but  others,  like  Egypt, 
leaving  behind  a  glorious  legacy  of  monument- 
al records.  Where  can  we  wander  in  this 
beautiful  sea,  without  being  reminded  of  the 
great  and  the  good  of  past  ages  ?  Our  foot- 
steps are  ever  in  the  tract  of  sages  and  poets, 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  or  of  Him  who  is 
greater  than  all.^' 

The  details  of  preparation  for  a  journey  from 
Curo  through  the  wilderness,  or  anywhere  else, 
are  now  so  well  known  that  we  pass  them  by, 
as  does  the  author,  quietly.  We  should  re- 
mark that  the  volume  abounds  with  beautiful 
illustrations,  of  which  the  first  is  Cairo.  The 
party  started  on  the  1st  October,  not  of  the 
last  October,  but,  we  presume,  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  Their  route  was  that  of 
the  overland  mail  to  Suez,  and,  therefore,  as 
far  as  that  town,  though  in,  they  seemed  not  to 
be  of,  the  desert ;  for,  in  some  respects,  Egypt 
has  again  become  a  highway  of  the  nations. 


On  the  second  day  of  the  journey  the  autlior 
writes  what  would  seem  absurd,  if  we  forget 
that  he  was  an  experienced  traveller,  who  had 
been  ere  then  in  the  desert : — 

"What  most  surprised  me  was  the  elasticitj 
of  spirits  I  generally  experienced  in  the  wU- 
dcmess.  The  dry  pure  air  probably  had  much ; 
to  do  with  this,     bometimes  the  sense  of  free  • 
movement  over  the  boundless  expanse  was  in- 
describably and  wildly  ecstatic;  in  general  the ' 
incidents  of  our  little  caravan  seemed  sofficient  i 
stimulus,  and  a  universal  cheerfulness  prevail- 
ed among  us  in  those  hours  of  dawn." 

When  the  sun  was  up,  they  felt  the  miseries 
of  thirst  in  the  desert,  and  the  water  wasalwajs  i 
bad.     The  evidence  of  this  witness  regarding 
the  wilderness  corresponds  exactly  with  that(^ 
previous  travellers.     He  says : 

"There  is  a  terrible  and  triumphal  power  of 
the  sun  upon  this  wide  region  of  steruitj  and 
death,  like  that  of  a  despot  over  a  realm  blight- 
ed by  his  destructive  sway ;  no  trace  of  w 
dure  is  there  but  the  stunted  shrubs,  which 
struggle  at  wide  intervals  about  the  sandj  bed 
of  some  dried  watercourse ;  no  sign  of  living 
thing  but  the  burrow  of  the  rat,  {Sq  sluny  tnii 
of  the  serpent,  or  the  carcase  of  the  camel  who 
makes  his  grave  as  well  as  his  home  in  the  wil- 
derness, met  with  in  every  stage  of  decay,  from 
the  moment  when  the  vultures  have  but  jost 
fleshed  their  beaks  in  his  fallen  corpse,  till,  i 
stripped  of  every  integument,  the  wind  whirtte 
through  the  ghastly  framework  of  his  naked  ribs, 
and  his  bones  falling  asunder  and  bleached  by  | 
heat  and  wind,  s^rve  to  mark  the  appointed 
track  upon  which  his  strength  was  spent" 

Egypt  is  still  under  the  curse  of  vermin.— , 
Miss  Martinesn  complained  sadly  of  their  an- 
noyance. Messn.  Irby  and  Mangles  were 
hunted  by  them  wherever  they  turned.  This 
author  folded  his  own  sheets,  qnread  his  caipet, 
kept  the  Arabs  at  a  distance,  and  enjoyed  an 
entire  exemption  from  all  the  plagues. 

The  party  reached  Suez  at  the  same  time 
with  the  steamer  which  brought  the  GYcriand 
Mail  from  Bombay.     The  arrival  offered  the 
traveller  an  opportunity  of  gathering  up  his  own 
stray  thoughts  of  home.     He  had  been  strnck  i, 
with  the  respect  paid  to  the  name  of  bis  coon- 1 
try  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  sickly  travellers ' 
by  the  caravan  he  saw  part  of  the  priie.  Itwss  I 


only  a  small  portion  of  the  yalue  that  the  Bom- 
bay steamer  could  bring  if  it  had  been  a  floatr 
ing  hospital,  freighted  only  with  the  sick. 

He  mentions  one  sad  case — ^but  cases  of  that 
nature  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  sacrifices 
that  England  asks  her  children  to  make  are 
often  very  keen.  The  officer  dying  on  the  pas- 
sage home  was  only  one  of  many  who  have 
nuned  health  without  obtaming  fortune  in  the 
service  of  their  country  : — 

"It  was  after  my  return  from  the  desert, 
myself  broken  in  health,  when  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  small  steamer  which  plies  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria,  that  an  old  medical  friend, 
residing  in  the  former  place,  came  on  board 
with  a  patient,  a  young  officer,  to  whom  he 
begged  me  to  render  any  attentions  in  my  pow- 
er. *He  may  die,'  observed  he,  'at  any  mo- 
ment;' and  when  I  saw  him  borne  down  stairs, 
I  much  questioned  whether  he  would  reach 
Alexandria  alive.  I  found  that  he  had  been 
some  years  in  India,  though  young,  and  had 
already  returned  home  once  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health ;  but  scarcely  had  he  again  set  foot 
on  the  fatal  shore  of  Hindostan  ere  ho  was 
warned  to  return  instantly  if  he  would  save  his 
life.  He  had  been  but  four  months  absent  from 
England,  when  thus,  with  death  in  his  looks, 
and  unable  to  move  without  the  assistance  of 
two  men,  he  was  fighting  his  way  back  again. 
He  had  left  Bombay  without  a  servant ;  on  his 
arrival  at  Suez  was  unable  to  proceed,  linger- 
ing for  a  fortnight  in  its  wretcned  hotel ;  then, 
with  a  desperate  effort,  he  got  across  to  Cairo, 
where  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  my  friend 
for  another  fourteen  days.  He  had  been  get- 
ting all  this  while  gradually  worse,  but  his 
spirit  was  unbroken — ^the  desert,  he  said,  was 
behind  him,  and  every  day  would  bring  him 
nearer  to  his  mother,  who  was  anxiously  ex- 
pecting him ;  'and  then,'  he  aoid,  kindly  press- 
ing my  hand,  'yon  must  come  and  see  me.' — 
But  that  meeting  will  never  happen  on  this 
mde  of  the  grave.  Little  know  the  sons  of  the 
desert,  who  look  with  aw^  upon  the  power  of 
England,  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  it  b  pur- 
chased." 

The  ruling  passion  was  strong  to  the  last 
The  young  officer's  "You  must  come  and  see 
me"  was  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  hope 
in  his. mind.  The  tourist's  description  of  the 
homeward  mail  and  its  passengers  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  allure  people  to  India.  Such  state- 
ments make  one  regret  less  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which  is  still  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  throw  a  blight  over  the 
prospects  of  those  Europeans  who  would  at- 
tempt to  settle  in  India  without  the  influence  of 


their  shadow ;  but  until  India  be  colonized  to 
some  extent,  and  especially  in  those  districts 
that  may  be  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  that 
vast  country,  and  which  are  not  deleterious  to 
Europeans,  its  affairs  cannot  be  well  adminis- 
tered, and  its  value  cannot  be  fully  understood. 
The  Overland  Mail  is  not,  we  suspect,  an  ad- 
vantageous discovery  for  invalids.  The  voyage 
from  Bombay  to  Suez  is  long,  but  the  vessel  is 
generally  crowded.  Across  the  desert  must  be 
bad.  Cairo,  to  the  sick,  can  only  be  an  in- 
tolerable bore.  The  Nile  will  have  few  charms 
for  them.  They  would  not  give  one  glimpse  of 
the  cliffi  of  Dover  for  all  the  Pyramids.  The 
reembarkation  at  Alexandria  again  in  a  crowd- 
ed steamer  is  another  welcome  annoyance ; 
but  still,  to  the  sick,  it  is  annoying.  There  is 
a  great  change  in  all  these  matters  from  the 
quiet  ship  and  the  sea-breeze  of  the  old  but 
long  passage  round  the  Cape. 

"We  halted  a  moment  to  give  our  camels  a 
little  brackish  water  at  the  well  of  Suez ;  and, 
as  we  proceeded  towards  the  town,  encounter- 
ed a  file  of  those  old-fashioned  carriers,  laden 
as  described,  who  may  find,  some  of  these  days, 
their  occupation  gone,  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  or  the  revival,  at  least,  of  the  canal  of 
the  old  Egyptian  kings.  Next  issued  forth 
several  of  the  light  vans  in  which  the  passen- 
gers are  conveyed  to  Cairo,  their  Arab  drivers 
furiously  cracking  their  whips,  and  urging 
along  the  slight  but  ^newy  horses  at  top  speed 
over  the  gravel.  From  beneath  the  awnings 
which  shaded  these  carriages  peeped  forth  faces, 
from  which,  for  the  most  part,  all  trace  of  the 
rose  of  England  had  for  ever  vanished ;  pale 
women  with  sickly  children,  tended  by  dusky 
Indian  ayahs,  bronzed  and  sinewy-looking  men, 
too,  negligent  in  costume  and  indifferent  in 
look,  but  with  all  that  calm  Iiauteur  which 
cleaves  to  the  masters  of  the  world,  some  of 
whom  indeed,  appeared  to  be  seasoned  to  the 
dunate ;  while  others,  stricken  by  its  fatal  in- 
fluence, seemed  hurrying  home  but  to  die,  or 
drag  out  the  remainder  of  a  life  robbed  of  that 
elasticity  of  nerves  and  spirits  which  alone  can 
render  it  desirable — with  whom  to  reach  onoe 
more  the  chalk  cli£&  of  England,  and  to  breathe 
again  the  air  of  her  green  fields,  is  the  one  ab- 
sorbing feeling." 

The  meeting  with  the  Overland  Mail  was 
only  an  incident  in  the  desert,  to  the  tourist 
who  went  out  there  not  to  meet  the  living,  but 
to  seek  and  study  the  memorials  of  the  dead. 
In  returning,  %  month  afterwards,  to  Cairo,  he 
met  another  overland  mail — one  of  a  far  more 
melancholy  eharacter — ^the  caravan  of  pilgrims 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  across  the  desert.    The 
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one  line  of  communication  is  increasins  daily. 
The  other  is  yearly  falling  away.  The  time 
will  come  when  a  daily  overland  mail  will  pass 
over  the  desert's  neck  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and 
from  Suez  to  Cairo.  It  is  equally  probable 
that  by  that  time  the  mail  from  Cairo  to  Mecca 
will  have  beeo  abandoned — ^the  zeal  of  the 
Moslem  for  their  own  faith  is  yearly  setting 
more  into  a  mere  traditional  formality,  without 
effecting  any  change  in  their  mind  favorable 
to  a  better  system. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Suez  the  traveller 
endeavored  to  trace  the  progress  of  another, 
a  long  past,  and  a  far  greater  caravan,  that 
crossed  the  desert  from  Egypt.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  elaborate,  and  to  us  interesting,  state- 
ments regarding  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt.  The  map  of  the  country,  and 
the  plan  of  the  supposed  route,  will  be  highly 
useful  to  the  student  of  Biblical  literature. — 
For  a  number  of  days  the  traveller,  with  his 
small  party  of  Bedouins,  traced  the  presumed 
route  of  the  Israelites  after  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  opened  to  afl^rd  them  a  passage,  and  its 
receding  waters  had  closed  upon  their  foes.  — 
Their  route,  from  the  statement  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  generally  recognized  by  him 
without  much  difficulty.  Their  passage  was  a 
great  event,  for  it  impressed  names  on  places 
and  wells  in  the  desert  that  have  never  since 
been  changed.  As  the  party  approached  Sinai 
and  the  Serbel,  the  country  which  had  been 
over  all  the  route  necessarily  solemn  from  its 
very  loneliness,  became  wilder  and  sterner  in 
its  features. 

"We  had  now  entered  the  point  of  transition 
from  the  sandstone  to  the  granite  region.  — 
There  was  a  stem  oppressive  grandeur  in  the 
long,  narrow,  winding  valleys,  with  their  dark 
and  awfiil  walls  towering  abrupt  on  either  hand, 
without  a  sound  or  sign  of  living  thin^ ;  no 
vegetation  relieved  the  sandy  depths  of  the  de- 
file, except  the  solitary  acacia  trees,  which, 
though  rugged  and  fenced  with  long  sharp 
spines,  by  which  my  feet  and  hands  have  often 
been  torn,  I  learned  to  love,  for  its  delicate 
white  blossoms,  and  still  more  for  their  ex- 
quisitely fragrant  scent,  which  I  think  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  flower,  and  which, 
especially  in  the  desert,  is  worth  a  whole  par- 
terre." 

Tlie  most  singular  antiquities  in  the  desert 
are  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  rocks  at 
the  Wady  Maghara,  and  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions which  are  scattered  over  many  rocks  in 
that  quarter  of  the  desert.  The  former  are  in 
a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  represent 


victories  gained  by  an  early  Egyptian  moDarch, 
probably  over  some  of  the  desert  tribes,  whom 
ne  had  chastised  and  pursued  to  thisrockj 
defile.   Of  them,  at  page  46,  the  author  says  :— 

''  Is  it  not  almost  too  marvellous  for  belief 
that  these  tablets  existed  before  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites,  when  Moses,  with  all  his  host, 
actually  passed,  beyond  question,  down  the 
valley  Mokatteb,  or  a  short  distance  below,  on 
his  way  towards  Wady  Feiran  and  Sinai  r 
They  must  be  regarded,  I  presume,  as  among 
the  most  ancient  sculptures  in  the  world :  and 
yet  it  is  evident  that  when  they  were  executed 
the  arts  were  by  no  means  in  their  infancj,  bat 
that  centuries,  at  least,  had  elapsed  ance  dieir 
unknown  and  remote  origin." 

Immediately  beyond  Wady  Maghara  tie 
greatest  collection  of  Sinaitic  writings  on  the 
rocks  occurs.  They  are  said  to  be  so  numeroos 
that  they  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  great 
body  of  men.  They  are  generally  ascribed 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
adopted  the  method  of  recordipg  their  pasage 
by  the  rocks,  and  the  supposition  is  rather  con- 
firmed by  their  bad  execution.  The  Hebrews 
were  probably  less  advanced  in  arts  and  learn- 
ing than  their  Egyptian  taskmasters.  The 
drawings  both  of  the  undoubted  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  and  of  the  Sinaitic  writings  which 
accompany  the  text,  convey  a  very  clear  idea 
of  their  appearance.  Concerning  the  probability 
of  the  Sinaitic  writings  being  of  Hebrew  origin, 
we  quote  the  following  passage  from  the 
work : — 

"I  have  already  alluded  to  the  obscurity 
that  still  appears  to  hang  over  the  origin  of 
these  inscriptions.  They  were  first,  as  Kobin- 
son  informs  us,  mentioned  about  a.d.  535,  by 
Cosmar,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of 
the  ancient  Heorews;  and  even  states  that 
certain  Jews,  who  had  read  them,  had  explain- 
ed them  to  him  as  noting  the  *  journey  of  such 
an  one,  out  of  such  a  tribe,  on  such  ajear  and 
month ;'  just  as  even  now,  on  the  road  to  3Iec- 
ca,  similar  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen,  the  work 
of  Moslem  pilgrims.  This  view  was  also  taken 
by  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  1753;  but 
without  any  one  being,  as  yet,  able  to  decipher 
the  writings.  It  is  but  quite  lately  tfiat  Pro- 
fessor Beer,  of  Lcipsic,  after  laborious  study, 
has  been  able  to  do  this.  He  pronounces  them 
to  be  of  Christian  origin — probably  the  work 
of  pilgrims  to  Mount  Sinai.  Christian  mono- 
grams and  crosses,  as  well  as  Greek  inscriptions 
demonstrably  older,  as  Dr.  Lepans  affirms, 
tend  to  prove  this.  The  peculiar  character 
itself  approximates  most  nearly  to  the  Oufic 
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and  is  supposed  by  Beer  to  have  appertained 
to  the  language  formerly  spoken  by  me  Naba- 
tfaaeans  of  Petra,  and  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, (afterwards  superseded  by  the  Arabic,) 
and  of  which  these  inscriptions  are  almost  the 
only  existing  traces.  Dr.'Lepsius  agrees  with 
Professor  Beer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, but  regards  them  as  the  work  of  a  C7<rt<- 
tian  pastoml  people,  and  not  of  mere  passing 
pilgrims;  an  opmion  «trongly  borne  out  by 
their  number,  their  often  elaborate  though  rude 
character,  and  the  remote  spots  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  there  should  be  so  many  of  them  at 
this  particular  place ;  and  some  could  only  have 
been  executed  by  means  of  a  ladder,  or,  at 
least,  by  clambering  up  the  face  of  the  rocks. 
They  occur  here  continually,  though  at  inter- 
vals, all  the  way  to  Wady  Feiran,  and  up  to 
the  very  top  of  Jerbal ;  tnere  are  also  several 
on  the  upper  road  to  Sinai,  which,  doubtless, 
also  originally  led  to  Feiran;  but  there  is 
sciNTcely  an  instance  about  Mount  Sinai  itself, 
and  none  whatever  upon  that  mountain ;  nor, 
with  a  single  exception,  at  Fetra,  have  any 
been  as  yet  met  with  anywhere  else  in  the 
peninsula — ^which  is,  to  say  the  least,  most 
singular. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Germans  is  now  pretty 
generally  embraced ;  yet  some  recur  to  the  old 
theory,  that  the  inscriptions  are  in  reality  the 
work  of  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Forster,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  '  Ara- 
bians,' is,  it  is  said,  now  engaged  in  an  elabo- 
rate essay  on  the  subject  of  this  and  other 
obscure  inscriptions  throughout  the  world.  He 
is  said  to  have  translated  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  inscriptions — records  of  various  inci- 
dents in  the  Exodus,  The  one  in  this  charac- 
ter, in  the  quarries  of  Zourd,  near  Cairo, 
whence  the  Pyramids  were  built,  alluded  to  by 
I  Robinson,  but  of  which  Lepsius  seems  to  doubt 
the  existence,  is  said  to  be  a  complaint  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  cruel  toils  in  Egypt. 
Wonderful  indeed,  if  true !" 


Presuming  that  this  information  regarding 
the  work  of  Professor  Forster  is  correct,  the 
publication  of  his  essay  would  be  a  roost  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  world's  literature; 
and  might  tend  to  confirm  and  settle  more  than 
one  disputed  point.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
most  remarkable  fact,  if,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  rude  inscriptions,  graven  on  a 
rock,  as  with  a  pen  of  iron,  were  to  aid  in  re- 
solving difficult  questions.  Wc  think  nothing 
more  natural  than  that,  if  the  Hebrews  had  the 
means  and  the  art  of  inscribing  on  the  rocks, 
they  would  in  passing  through  the  wilderness 
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write  on  these  permanent  tablets  a  short  ac- 
count of  those  events  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged and  interested. 

We  should  desire  nothing  more  respecting 
this  work  than  space  to  follow  the  author 
through  all  the  scenes  in  the  wilderness,  during 
his  journey  towards  Idumea — his  seat  upon 
the  summit  of  Mount  Sermcl,  and  his  resting 
in  the  convent  of  Sinai ;  but  our  space  will 
not  permit  these  indulgences;  and,  skipping 
the  desert,  we  must  take  up  the  wanderer  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  where  he  has  been 
sketching  the  mountain  clif&  of  Edom : — 

"  Standing  on  this  lone,  lofty  pinnacle,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  im- 
portant Biblical  events  connected  with  it. 
£dom  stood  secure,  though  trembling,  in  her 
mountain  fastnesses ;  the  Promised  Land  was 
et  occupied  by  its  original  inhabitants,  linked 
y  a  common  danger  to  resist  the  invaaon  of 
the  wanderers  from  Egypt,  and  to  drive  them 
back  into  the  inhospitable  desert ;  the  Israelites 
had  assembled  at  Kadesh,  and,  with  their  cour- 
age quailed  by  the  discouraging  reports  of  the 
spies,  had  been  doomed  to  expiate  their  want 
of  faith,  and  to  wander  forty  years  through  the 
wilderness.  These  forty  years  had  now  done 
their  work — ^that  veneration  had  passed  away — 
and  their  descendants,  children  of  the  desert, 
assemble  at  the  base  of  the  mount,  and  fill  the 
broad  plain  with  their  tents;  their  passage 
through  these  mountain  defiles  is  refused  by 
the  Edomites,  and  again  we  see  them,  in  idea, 
departing  southward,  down  the  Arabah  to  the 
Red  Sea,  to  turn  the  region  that  they  might  not 
penetrate.  But  a  short  time  before,  the  great 
lawgiver  had  buried  at  Kadish,  his  sister 
Miriam,  whose  triumphant  song  had  commem- 
orated their  first  deliverance ;  and  now,  Aaron, 
too,  was  called  to  his  rest — ^the  prophet  broth- 
ers ascend  the  lonely  mount,  and  on  its  summit 
take  the  long  and  last  farewell.  Aaron  is 
buried,  and  the  aged  Moses  descends  alone, 
and  desolate  in  heart,  to  the  tents  of  the  mourn- 
ing Israelites.  So  strongly  marked  are  the  fea- 
tures of  this  region,  and  so  preserved  by  their 
sublime  unchanrin^  barrenness,  that  when  we 
behold  at  once  the  defiles  of  Edom,  the  frontier 
hills  of  Palestine,  the  Arabah,  and,  far  outr 
stretched  to  the  westward,  the  great  sepulchral 
wilderness,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  forgotten,  and 
these  touching  and  solemn  events  rise  up  before 
the  mind  with  an  almost  startling  reality." 

Tlie  solemn  scene  of  the  parting  of  Aaron 
from  Moses  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  rag- 
ged, torn  cliffs  that  crown  the  Edomite's  land ; 
and  over  them  the  mountains  of  Judea.  The 
Israelites  sought  permission  from  their  brethren 
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to  pass  through  the  region  of  rocks,  where  then 
every  fissure,  and  nouk,  and  field  was  skilfully 
cultivated,  and  the  land  was  fertile.  The 
Edomites  were  a  powerful  nation,  a  commercial 
people,  whose  merchants  were  princes  in  the 
earth,  and  they  refused  to  give  the  solicited 
permission,  probably  from  political  reasons. 
The  Edomites  were  merchants,  dealing  with 
the  Canaanites,  and  they  would  be  averse  to 
irritate  either  profitable  customers  or  powerful 
neighbors  by  opening  their  roads  to  their  foes, 
and  supplying  them  with  provisions  even  for 
money.  We  do  not  know  tneir  circumstances ; 
but,  at  the  present  day,  no  European  power 
would  permit  the  march  of  armies  through  its 
dominions  to  attack  a  peaceable  neighbor. 
The  Idumeans  may  even  have  had  alliances 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Canaanites. 
Their  merchants  may  have  had  large  sums  due 
to  them  in  Canaan,  and  the  policy  of  the  State 
would  bo  to  support  the  party  by  whose  down- 
fidl  its  subjects  would  suffer.  We  see  many 
reasons,  therefore,  for  the  course  adopted  by 
ihe  Idumeans,  without  ascribing  it  to  hereditary 
malice  and  revenge  against  the  Israelites  for 
the  deceit  practised  by  the  progenitor  of  the 
latter  on  his  father,  and  against  his  brother 
Esau,  the  ancestor  of  the  Idumeans.  It  is  not 
even  likely  that  the  story  was  much  known 
amongst  the  Idumeans,  or  that  they  had  till 
then  retained  so  much  of  the  faith  of  the  patri- 
archs as  to  consider  their  own  position  in  the 
world  at  all  affected  by  that  circumstance. 
We  may  even  doubt  whether  they  recognized 
the  Israelites  as  relatives.  They  knew  the 
Egyptians  as  very  respectable  men,  whose  or^ 
ders  were  to  be  executed,  and  whose  bills 
passed  in  the  world  as  current  coin ;  but  they 
were  not  bound  to  know  the  Egyptians*  slaves. 
The  refusal  of  permission  to  pass  through 
Edom  was  very  likely,  therefore,  to  arise  en- 
tirely from  motives  of  State  policy. 

We  can  know  no  more  of  the  reasons  that  in- 
duced the  Edomites  to  oppose  the  Israelites  than 
of  the  internal  state  of  retra,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  position  of  its  commerce,  the 
nature  of  its  government,  or  any  of  those  other 
secrets  connected  with  this  most  mysteriouscity. 

From  Mount  Hor  the  traveller  saw  El  Deir, 
and  hastened  on  to  Petra.  He  thus  describes 
his  first  view  of  the  ruins : — 

''From  a  solitary  group  of  tombs,  the  out- 
skirts of  its  vast  necropolis,  I  obtained  my  first 
view  of  the  rock-bouna  city.  A  broken-^own 
camel,  one  of  a  passing  caravan,  protesting 
against  an  insupportable  load,  which,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  last  remaining  strength,  he  had 
dragged  up  the  long  ascent,  was  a  characteris- 
tic object  in  the  foreground.   This  narrow  pass 


was  probably  guarded  in  the  palmy  days  of  Pe- 
tra, and  blocked  up  when  an  attack  was  expect- 
ed. Hence  begins  a  long  doseent  by  the  side 
of  a  ravine,  leading  to  the  vacant  side  of  the 
old  city,  of  which  one  solitary  column  appetrs 
like  the  ghost  of  its  past  splendor,  girdled 
round  by  rocks  of  the  most  rugged  and  faiitas- 
tic  outline,  and  pierced  with  innumerable  ex- 
cavations, their  coloring,  as  it  were,  ran  nud 
with  a  blending  of  all  hues.  No  idea  can  be 
given  of  the  first  impres^on  of  such  a  place- 
its  strangeness  and  remoteness — the  utter  des- 
olation— ^the  silence,  broken  only  by  the  deep 
groans  of  the  distressed,  overburdened  camel^ 
and  the  fierce  yells  of  their  savage  condactors. 
My  plan  had  perfectly  succeeded,  the  sheik 
and  his  retainers  had  not  appeared ;  there  was 
nothing  to  mar  the  glorious  satbfiiction  of  wao- 
dering  alone  and  uninterrupted  about  this  no- 
paralleled  place ;  my  old  cicerone,  as  I  merely 
named  the  principal  objects  of  interest,  con- 
ducted me  to  them  in  silence,  and  I  spent  som 
hours  in  exploring  the  lower  parts  of  the  city." 

The  character  of  Petra,  a  city  built  not  on, 
but  into,  the  rock,  renders  everything  regard- 
ing its  citizens  strange  and  mysterious.  B? 
what  inducement,  with  half  the  world  nnoeca- 
pied  before  them,  were  they  led  ori^nallj  to 
select  this  region  of  cli£&  and  precipices  for  a 
home  ?  How  came  they  so  often  to  excarate 
houses  out  of  the  rock  instead  of  building  upon 
it,  seeing  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  kinds  of  i>uilding  ?  By  what  means 
have  they  ultimately  been  so  completely  extir- 
pated from  the  earth  and  their  memory  lost, 
except  in  the  ruins  that  attest  their  fonner 
splendor  and  power  ?  They  seem  to  have  se- 
lected the  most  difficult  places  for  their  abodes. 
What  had  they  to  fear  ?  Were  they  original- 
ly bent  on  plundering  from  their  neighbors, 
and  wanted  a  stronghold?  Had  Jacob  beard 
in  Laban's  land  that  Esau  had  eollected  aroand 
him  a  band  of  freebooters,  as  David  aftervards 
congregated  ?  Was  that  one  reason  fi>r  his 
trembling  walk  on  the  way  to  meet  his  brother, 
and  for  the  rich  gifts  that  he  sent  before  him 
to  appease  Esau's  avarice  or  wtath  t  We  can 
guess  only  at  these  matters,  and  sec  no  reason 
for  adopting  the  latter  opinion.  We  should 
rather  presume  that  the  Dukes  of  £d<Ha  want- 
ed peace  to  prosecute  their  enterprises;  for 
they  evidently  went  soon  far  before  the  neigh- 
boring nations  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Petra 
bears  testimony  yet  that  in  its  pahny  days, 
when  multitudes  crowded  its  ravines,  or  dimb- 
ed  the  long  steep  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  to  £1 
Deir,  its  municipal  authorities  had  attended  to 
sanatory  regulations,  and  the  remains  of  their 
water-pipes  are  still  visible.     The  fragmenlsof 
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baildings,  and  the  arch  still  standing  across  the 
great  ravine,  are  monuments  of  their  familiar- 
ity with  mechanical  science.  The  sculptured 
vaults  cut  out  in  multitudes  in  the  rock  bear 
witness  to  the  wealth  of  many  private  parties. 
We  take  out  some  passages,  not  as  they  run 
in  the  original,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  show 
the  features  in  the  scenery  (^  this  strange 
city : — 


'*The  upper  part  of  the  approach  along  the 
course  of  the  stream,  which  1  did  not  see,  is 
bordered  by  tombs,  some  of  very  singular  char- 
acter. The  valley  is  rather  open,  but  soon  the 
brook  descends  among  huee  blocks  of  stone, 
overgrown  with  wild  oleanders,  almost  block- 
ing up  the  passage,  into  the  deep  ravine,  which, 
piercmg  through  the  chain  of  rocks,  forms  the 
only  entrance  to  the  city  on  this  side.  But  a 
few  paces  beyond  its  entry,  a  ruined  yet  bold 
arch,  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  creates  as- 
tonishment that  it  can  maintain  its  position. — 
The  sides  are -adorned  with  niches  and  pilas- 
ters. This  arch  was  perhaps  erected  to  com- 
memorate some  victory,  or  may  have  served 
merely  an  ornamental  purpose. 

''The  sandstone  formations  which  hem  in  the 
ravine  at  this  arch,  are  of  no  great  height, 
probably  about  100  feet ;  but  at  every  step 
they  rise  higher  and  higher,  while  the  broken 
path  beneath  descends  rapidly  among  frag- 
ments and  wild  plants,  which  hardly  leave  a 
roadway,  and  when  unencumbered,  could  never 
have  admitted  more  than  two  or  three  camels 
abreast.     It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  feeling  with  which  we  penetrate  further  in- 
to the  heart  of  this  extraordinary  defile :  the 
clifis  become  more  jagged  and  awful  nearly 
meeting  overhead,  and  the  windings  of  chasm 
seem  to  close  up  at  every  turn  of  the  almost 
subterranean  passage.     Locking  up  frotn  this 
deep  abyss  are  seen,  through  occasional  open- 
ings, the  higher  precipices  of  the  gorge ;  tneir 
peaks  rageed  and  fantastic,  tinted  with  the 
most  fimciful  variety  of  coloring  in  pink,  yel- 
low, and  blue  veins,  and  hung  with  wild  olean- 
der, tamarisk,  and  climbing  plants,  are  glit- 
tering several  hundreds  of  feet  above  ns,  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight." 

'*Awful  as  is  this  gorge,  it  is  yet  still  more 
romantically  beautiful — ^me  forms  of  the  preci- 
pices varying  at  every  torn,  the  wonaerftil 
contrasts  of  the  coloring,  the  variety  of  the 
overhangioff  foliage  of  Uie  wild  fig,  the  crim- 
son-flowered oleander,  and  the  trailing  bright 
green  plants,  with  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
among  the  rocks,  form  such  a  striking  succes- 
sion of  pictures  that  the  wanderer  lingers  de- 
lighted among  the  thousand  charms  wnich  nar 
tare  nnfolds  in  this  singular  rcoess,  and  almost 


projects,  as  he  forces  his  difficult  way  among 
ndlen  rocks,  and  tangled  shrubs  and  flowers, 
that  he  is  traversing  the  principal  highway  in- 
to what  was  heretofore  one  of  the  richest  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  East. 

**0n  close  examination,  however,  this  pas- 
sage, though  now  half  choked  up,  shows  vesti- 
ges of  the  care  with  which  it  was  kept  open  in 
the  prosperous  times  of  Petra.  The  traces  of 
the  square  stones  with  which  it  was  once  paved, 
are  met  with,  as  well  as  of  the  channel  by 
which  the  water  of  the  brook  was  carried  down 
into  the  city,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  pour 
in  full  volume,  as  at  present,  down  the  bed  of 
the  ravine ;  this  channel,  crossing  the  passage 
from  left  to  right,  is  continued  by  earthen 
pipes,  bedded  in  mortar,  in  a  groove  made  in 
the  rocks.  Robinson  suggests  that  the  great 
body  of  the  water  was,  perhaps,  anciently 
carried  off  in  some  diflferent  way.  Only  a 
portion,  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  pavement, 
could,  at  any  rate,  have  taken  its  course  down 
the  natural  channel,  into  the  city  below.  There 
occur,  besides,  niches  and  tablets  here  and 
there." 

There  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  whether  these  excavations  in  the  rocks 
are  all  to  be  considered  tombs,  The  form 
and  size  should  decide  whether  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  homes  of  the  dead  or  of  the 
living.  Excavated  houses  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  antiauity.  There  are  still  homes 
excavated  in  the  face  of  rocks  in  this  country. 
The  ancient  Picts  dwelt  to  some  extent  under 
ground.  They  burrowed,  like  rabbits,  and 
their  villages  resembled  an  extensive  warren. 
The  existence,  therefore,  of  excavated  houses 
in  Petra  is  not  in  any  way  astonishing.  Oth- 
ers have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that,  with  the  exception  of  public  baildings, 
the  Petraists  had  no  houses  except  excava- 
tions. We  take  the  following  extract  from 
ibiS'  volume,  which  gives  in  a  few  words  a 
different  and  a  very  interesting  view  of  the 
matter :  — 

"  The  rate  of  the  city  itself  was  along  tins 
brook;  and  the  principal  remaining  edifices, 
vis.,  the  Arch  of  Triumph  and  Kasr  Pharoon, 
appear  on  the  left  hand,  near  its  point  of  dis- 
appearance. The  irregular  ground  rising 
north  and  south  was  also,  as  is  evident  both 
from  the  site  and  the  scattered  heaps  of  stones 
and  foundations  (many  of  which  appear  in  the 
drawings),  covered,  wherever  practicable,  with 
the  buildings  of  the  ancient  city.  The  im- 
mense'mass  of  the  rock  hemming  in  this  area 
on  the  right,  or  north  ride,  rises  abrupt,  ru^^ 
ged,  and  wild — built  up,  as  it  were,  in  vast 
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irregalar  buttresses,  the  bases  of  which  are 
hewn  into  a  variety  of  sepulchres.  The  left 
is  pierced  by  different  ravines,  by  one  of 
which  ascent  is  made  to  El  Deir  (not  visible)  ; 
and  this  range,  like  the  opposite,  is  hewn  into 
countless  sepulchres,  a  region  of  death  look- 
ing down  upon  what  was  once  a  vast  and 
crowded  hive  of  noisy  life  far  below.  So  that 
on  all  sides,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that 
all  these  excavations  are,  as  they  appear  to  be, 
sepulchres,  the  inhabitants  of  this  unparalleled 
city  beheld  the  habitations  of  their  dead  rising 
round  like  a  curtain.  In  the  forum  — in  the 
streets — from  the  roof  of  the  private  dwel- 
ling —  in  the  theatre  —  in  highways  and  by- 
ways —  up  to  the  topmost  crags  of  their 
rocky  rampart  —  there  were  still  sepulchres 
—  nothing  but  sepulchres  —  even  for  miles 
out  of  the  city  !  The  habitations  of  the 
dead  must  have  outnumbered  those  of  the 
living,  even  as  they  excelled  them  in  costli- 
ness and  beauty  !  Yet  doubts  may  well  be 
entertained  whether  some  of  these  rock  ex- 
cavations were  not  really  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  mountain  of  Dib- 
diba,  part  of  the  central  chain  of  Edom, 
towards  which  there  is  an  ascent  among  the 
left-hand  range  of  rocks,  is  seen  closing  up 
the  view  in  the  background ;  and  in  this  di- 
rection is  the  monument  with  Sinaitic  charac- 
ters, mentioned  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  which 
I  did  not  see,  but  which,  if  deciphered,  may 
possibly  throw  light  on  many  interesting 
questions  connected  with  the  former  inhabi- 
tants of  Idumea." 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  au- 
thor's account  of  his  lodgings  at  Petra; 
wrought  into  the  extract  we  subjoin :  — 

'*  The  close  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  days 
of  my  life  was  now  hastening  on  :  I  descend- 
ed from  El  Deir,  and  reached  the  area  of  the 
city  as  the  evening  sun  was  burnishing  with 
a  golden  slow  the  entire  range  of  cliffs  and 
tombs,  ana  directed  my  steps  towards  that  in 
which  I  was  to  find  a  home  for  the  night.  It 
was  indeed  a  very  comfortable  abode;  the 
funeral  chamber  was  large  enough  for  the 
reception  of  a  goodly  company,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  usdl  by  former  travellers ;  the 
roof  was  blackened  with  smoke,  and  we  had 
apprehensions  of  vermin,  from  the  dirt  which 
each  former  occupant  had  helped  to  accumu- 
late ;  but,  happily,  these  fears  proved  unfound- 
ed. Komeh  built  up  an  excellent  kitchen 
near  the  ruinous  door ;  and  the  adjacent  splen- 
did sepulchre,  hewn  for  no  less  than  royalty, 
served  as  a  slaughter-house,  in  which  a  lamb, 
purchased  from  the  Wady-Musa  Arabs,  re- 


ceived its  qtuetns  firom  the  rude  yataghan  of  • 
one  of  the  Bedouins.      Such  festive  prepan- 
tions  in  these  chambers  of  death  might  well 
seem  a  mockery  of  human  pride.   Little  coold 
the  merchant-prinoe   who  hollowed  out  for ; 
himself  this  vast  mausoleum  anticipate  how,  t 
after  that  commerce  which  had  so  enriehed : 
him  should  have  utterly  passed  away,  a  stran- 
ger from  a  far  greater  emporium,  a  wanderer 
from  the  capital  of  a  land  perhaps  whoUj 
unknown  to  him,  or  only  vaguely  heard  of  as 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  whole  earth,  should 
thus  appropriate  to  the  commonest  purposes  of 
everyday  life  the  chamber  designed  to  preaerre 
inviolate  to  the  end  of  time  his  last  mouldering 
remains." 

We  have  often  supposed  that  Petra  hid 
perished  from  history ;  because,  while  its  m- 1 
habitants  were  conversant,  at  a  very  early  age 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  commerce, 
with  mechanics,  with  sculpture  and  the  fine 
arts,  with  agriculture,  and  with  all  the  meam 
of  weaving  luxury  and  refinement  into  the 
web  of  life,  yet  they  wanted  a  literature. 
Athens  and  Kome  are  imperishable  them- 
selves, and  they  have  forever  embalmed  other 
cities  and  states  in  their  literature.  The 
world  is  not  likely  to  let  perish  the  brilliant 
productions  of  genius  that  they  have  left, 
while  men  endure;  and  thus  the  household 
habits,  even  of  these  cities,  are  familiar  to  us— 
the  agitations  of  their  factions  are  motenients 
in  which  we  seem  to  have  taken  part,  so  deep- 
ly are  the  statements  stamped  into  memory. 
But  Petra  had  no  literature  —  no  conserrators 
of  her  greatness — no  poet  to  sing,  like  Homer, 
the  deeds  of  her  nobles,  or  even  the  fictions 
ascribed  to  them  —  and  no  historian  to  narrate, 
even  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  prejudice,  the 
history  of  the  State. 

This  author,  and  others,  on  the  contrarj, 
ascribe  to  an  Idumean  —  a  descendant  of  Esau 
—  an  Edomite,  one  of  the  dwellers  in  these 
rocks  of  Petra,  a  judge  even  or  chief  magistrate 
amongst  the  people,  the  oldest  literary  work 
perhaps  in  existence,  the  book  of  Job.  The 
inquiry  is  too  extensive  for  our  present  space, 
but  we  quote  the  beautiful  passage  from  "Forty 
Days"  m  which  this  supposition  is  stated  :— 

"Unlike  Jerusalem,  whose  many  reTolu- 
tions  fill  the  page  of  history  with  their  burthen 
of  glory  and  guilt,  and  whose  final  destiny  is 
yet  a  subject  of  mysterious  interest,  with  Petra 
are  connected  neither  great  events  nor  death- 
less names ;  her  associations,  like  those  of  Tyre 
and  Palmyra,  are  principally  commercial,  and 
like  them,  too,  never  a^in  is  she  destined  to 
arise  from  ruin.     But  were  the  book  of  Joh, 
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as  some  contend,  a  production  of  Edomite 
(MTigin,  depicting  the  civilization  of  that  land  at 
a  period  when  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  founded, 
wnat  a  halo  would  not  this  cast  over  desolate 
Idumea  and  her  perished  capital,  a  monument 
of  her  past  genius  and  greatness,  nobler  than 
the  proudest  of  her  rock-hewn  temples,  and 
lasting  as  the  eternal  hills  themselves !  And 
whatever  may  be  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
commentators  — ^assigning  the  poem,  as  they  do, 
to  different  authors  and  period,  from  Moses  to 
Isaiah  —  the  best  critics  have,  at  least,  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  about  some  portions  of  it  a 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  style  which  breathes 
the  very  air  of  the  infancy  of  the  world,  which 
seems  like  the  unstudied  and  majestic  utterance 
of  the  first  inspired  fathers  of  mankind.  If 
we  are  thus  to  regard  it,  its  incidental  notices 
of  the  arts,  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  was  composed,  point  to  a  state 
of  civilization  almost  equalling  at  the  same 
period  that  of  the  Egyptians  themselves — in 
regard  to  their  ideas  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Almighty,  indeed,  far  higher ; 
and  if  this  supposition  be  rejected,  the  fertility 
and  populousness  of  Edom,  at  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  sought  to  pass  through  its  defiles, 
are  apparent  from  the  very  terms  of  their  re- 
quest:— *Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through 
thy  country  :  we  will  not  pass  through  the 
jUldBy  or  through  the  vineyards,  neither  will 
we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wdls  ;  we  will  go 
by  the  king's  highway.  And  Edom  came  out 
against  him,  with  much  people^  and  with  a 
ttratig  hand,* 

"How  fallen  is  Edom  now !  Could  the 
Jewish  seers,  who,  animated  by  national  hatred, 
and  the  sense  of  wrong,  poured  out  the  burthen 
of  denunciation  upon  Edom,  awake  and  be- 
hold her  utter  ruin,  they  might  almost  weep  at 
the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies : —  *Thy 
terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride 
of  thine  heart.  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the 
hill,  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as 
high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from 
thence,  saith  the  Lord.  Edom  shall  be  a  des- 
olation :  every  one  that  goeth  by  shall  be  as- 
tonished, and  shall  hiss  at  the  plagues  thereof. 
No  man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall  a  son 
of  man  dwell  in  it.' 

''The  general  strain  of  these  and  other  proph- 
ecies, too,  strikingly  accords  with  the  total 
desolation  of  Edom  ;  but  a  minuter  application 
of  particular  passages  in  a  well-known  work  on 
the  subject  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  passage,  'None  shall  pass  through  it  for- 
ever,' alluded,  doubtless,  to  the  total  break- 
ing-up  the  great  commercial  routes,  as  well  as 
its  general  abandonment  and  ruin;  and  not. 


as  is  fancifully  supposed  in  the  work  in  question, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  even  of  a  single  passen- 
ger or  traveller,  inasmuch  as  caravans  of  Arabs 
are,  and  probably  ever  have  been,  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  and  fro  in  different  directions,  and 
numerous  tavellers  also  have  of  late  years 
passed  unharmed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land." 

We  have  felt  more  interest  in  this  work  as  we 
advanced  through  its  pages,  than  in  any  similar 
book  since  the  ''Crescent  and  the  Cross"  was 
published.  The  number  and  beauty  of  the 
engravmgs  enhance  the  value  of  the  text,  but 
the  latter  does  not  require  to  lean  on  them  for 
support.  The  work  itself  is  admirably  got  up 
in  the  form  of  the  annuals;  and  we  do  not 
know  a  more  valuable  book  of  that  character 
amongst  the  publications  of  1848.  —  Tait*s 
Edinhurgh  Magazine. 


The  Works  of  Robert  TannahtU,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  and  a  Memoir  of  Robert 
A.  Smith,  the  Musical  Composer.  By 
Philip  A.  Ramsay.    And 

Clyde :  A  Descriptive  Poem.  By  John  Wil- 
son :  with  Life  of  the  Author.  By  John 
Leyden,  M.D.  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin :  A.  Fullarton  k  Co. 

The  poems  and  songs  of  Tannahill,  and 
Wilson's  trell-known  poem  of  the  **  Clyde," 
with  lives  of  the  authors,  are  included  in  this 
cheap  and  elegant  volume,  reprinted  and  edited 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  edition  of  Tanna- 
hill brought  out  by  Philip  A.  Kamsay,  and 
adopted  in  the  present  volume,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most 
accurate  yet  given  to  the  public.  The  memoir 
of  that  unfortunate  genius  prefixed,  contains 
all  that  is  known  of  the  poefs  history,  and 
gives  a  very  fair  appreciation  and  estimate  of 
his  character  and  wntings.  The  sketch  of  the 
life  of  R.  A.  Smith,  who  composed  so  many  of 
his  songs,  which  follows  it,  could  scarcely  have 
been  wanting  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  married, 
as  his  music  was,  to  the  "  immortal  verse  "  of 
Tannahill. 

The  descriptive  poem  of  the  Clyde,  by  John 
Wilson,  is  the  only  poem  of  the  kind  which 
Scotland  has  yet  produced.  The  author  was 
bom  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lanark,  June  30, 
1720.  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  Lesma- 
hagow,  then  at  Rutherglcn,  and  latterly  at 
Greenock,  where  he  died,  June  2,  1789. 

It  is  related  that  on  being  admitted  teacher 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Greenock,  the  magis- 
trates and  minister  of  that  town  stipulated  that 


he  sbonld  abandon  "  the  profime  and  nnprofit> 
able  art  of  poem-making/'  a  condition  which 
he  religiously  obBerved  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Wilson's  life,  by  Dr.  Leyden,  is 
written  with  great  judgment  and  discrimin- 
ation. 

Both  branches  of  the  volume  are  enriched 
with  notes ;  and  in  the  carefally  prepared  col- 


lection of  nataonal  poetry,  issuing  bj  tbe  paV 
lishers,  it  forms  not  the  least  ioterestiDg  and 
attractire  part.  The  volume  is  embellighed 
with  a  portrait  of  Tannahill,  and  a  neatlj  ex- 
ecuted vignette,  representing  the  Bnes  of 
Glenifier  and  Stanley  Gasde.— TbtV't  Mn^ 
hurgh  MagcKine. 


LOUIS  XIV.  AND  MOLIERE. 


The  character  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been 
variously  estimated ;  and  many  of  his  critics 
have  contended  that  the  designation  of  "Great," 
pretty  generally  applied  to  him  by  the  writers 
of  his  own  times,  was  the  result  of  adventi- 
tious circumstances  alone,  which  left  but  little 
praise  to  his  personal  merit,  and  which  would 
have  equally  served  to  render  any  other 
monarch  illustrious. 

Without  considering  too  closely  how  much 
of  all  human  celebrity  must  depend  upon 
accident,  and  how  very  differently  many  heroes 
must  appear  as  the  dark  or  brilliant  phases  of 
their  fortune  present  them  to  the  view,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  few  sovereigns  are  so 
conspicuous  for  the  influence  they  have  exer- 
cised and  the  prominent  position  they  have 
enjoyed.  There  is  something  peculiarly  iiy- 
teresting  in  contemplating  him,  through  that 
long  course  of  time  during  which  in  our  own 
country  royalty  was  alternately  despotic  and 
degraded,  presiding  over  a  splendid  court,  and 
passing  his  life  amid  a  magnificence  of  which 
the  smallest  details  fixed  the  regards  of  his 
contemporaries  and  have  become  matter  of 
curious  inquiry  to  posterity,  and  preserving, 
in  spite  of  arbitrary  acts  and  decadence  of 
political  importance,  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  his  subjects.  The  exclamation,  *'  But  the 
King  is  safe !"  with  which  the  Parisian  circles 
consoled  themselves  for  the  reverses  of  his  last 
campaigns,  may  contrast  oddly  enough  with 
the  modem  cries  of  our  republican  neighbors ; 
but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  as  applied  to 
the  ruler  whom  it  shows  to  have  been  the 
object  of  their  love. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  glory  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  derived  from  his  munificence 
to  literary  men.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  to  be  ranked  John  Baptist  Pocque- 
lin,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Moliere, 
which  he  seems  to  have  assumed  when  going 
on  the  stage,  either  out  of  regard  for  his 
fiimily,  or  agreeably  to  an  affectation  very 


common  among  actors  at  the  present  day. 
His  career  during  the  first  years  of  Ins  pablie 
life  is  not  very  clearlv  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  he  played  with  indifferent  sa^ 
cess  in  several  of  the  companies  which,  about 
that  period,  appear  to  have  spread  themsel?e9 
over  Prance,  and  to  which  the  increasing  taste 
for  the  drama  everywhere  afforded  enconnge- 
ment  in  that  kingdom. 

Having  the  advantage  of  a  thorragb  ebiss- 
cal  education,  which  his  fiither,  an  old  retainer 
of  the  court,  had  taken  care  to  bestow  npon 
him,  and  having  still  farther  improved  his 
taste  by  a  judicious  coarse  of  reading,  he 
turned  to  account  the  resplendent  powers  of 
his  mind,  and  emerged  from  the  obscnritj  of 
his  former  position  by  assuming  tbe  post  of 
manager  at  the  theatre  of  Lyons,  and  brin^g 
forward  there,  in  the  year  1653,  "L'Bfwn^ 
di,"  a  piece  which  was  generally  well  re- 
ceived, and  which  at  once  established  the 
reputation  of  its  author. 

The  distinction  acquired  by  Moliere's  com- 
pany speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
king,  who  employed  them,  together  with  ^ 
pen  of  their  manager,  in  eontributiog  to  the 
amusement  of  the  court  They  had  a  pari  in 
the  splendid  entertainments  at  Versaillee,  in 
the  years  1664  and  1668,  when  the  monard), 
flushed  with  the  success  of  his  recent  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  and  exalting  in  the  pride  of 
youth  and  beauty,  was  fond  of  showing  him- 
self to  the  eyes  of  his  admiring  sabjects.  In 
the  gardens  of  this  royal  retreat,  fitted  np 
with  costly  magnificence,  were  exhibited  Ta- 
rious  trials  of  skill,  in  which  Louis  and  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  nobility  took  a  part, 
and  of  splendid  masques,  in  which  thej 
appeared  in  characters  suited  to  the  occason. 

The  superiority  of  the  king,  or  tbe  tact  of 

his  courtiers,  gave  him  the  advantage  in  every 

encounter;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered  by 

the  admiration  which  his  personation  of  ApoBo, 

or  of  some  hero  of  romance,  never  Med  to 
^B 
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procure  bim.  But  his  fondness  for  display 
went  still  farther,  and  induced  him  to  appear 
among  the  actors  on  the  stage.  It  is  not 
without  some  surprise,  that  we  find  Moliere 
distinguishing  his  little  piece,  "Le  Manage 
Forc^,"  by  the  additional  title  of/'  Ballet  du 
Roi,"  because  his  royal  patron  had  danced  in 
it  publicly  on  its  first  representation. 

The  industry  of  Moliere  was  severely  taxed 
by  the  impatience  of  Louis,  whose  hasty  com* 
mands  frequently  left  him  but  little  time  for 
preparing  the  pieces  which  a  desire  for  novelty 
was  constantly  exacting.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  to  be  attributed  the  want  of^  finish 
which  appears  in  the  "Princesse  d'Elide," 
and  others  of  the  lighter  compositions :  it  led 
him,  like  our  own  Shakspeare,  to  bestow 
little  care  upon  the  state  in  which  his  works 
would  appear  to  the  eyes  of  future  generations. 
Of  all  the  plays  for  which  the  French  stage 
is  indebted  to  Moliere,  "  Le  Tartuffe "  is 
justly  distinguished  as  the  highest  effort  of  his 
genius.  Now  that  the  clamors  of  discontent 
have  been  stilled  by  the  voice  of  overwhelm- 
ing approbation,  it  stands  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  its  authors  excellences:  yet  the 
opposition  to  the  performance  of  it  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  an  age  in  which  the 
minds  of  men  were  shackled  by  superstition, 
and  in  which  to  attack  the  abuses  of  religion 
was  more  dangerous  than  to  attempt  the 
destroction  of  its  very  essence. 

Three  acts  of  "  Le  Tartufie"  were  exhib- 
ited, during  the  festivities  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  before  the  royal  party.  The  king,  on 
the  following  morning,  forbade  the  perform- 
ance of  it,  until  it  should  be  completed,  and 
examined  by  persons  capable  of  forming  a  just 
judgment  of  its  merits.  He  added,  that  he 
himself  found  nothing  in  it  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. The  pretenders  to  sanctimony  took 
advantage  of  the  prohibition  to  raise  both  the 
city  and  the  court  against  the  piece  and  its 
author.  Even  the  truly  devout  took  the 
alarm ;  and,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  work, 
united  with  the  rest  to  condemn  it.  A  priest, 
in  a  pamphlet  which  he  presented  to  the  king, 
condemned  the  author  as  an  execrable  wretch ; 
and,  on  his  own  authority,  consigned  him  to 
everlasting  punishment.  In  short,  Moliere 
had  to  suffer  the  most  dangerous  vengeance 
of  an  ill-directed  zeal. 

Some  dignified  prelates  of  the  church,  and 
among  others  the  legate  of  the  pope,  after 
having  heard  it  read  fairly  through,  rendered 
it  the  justice  which  their  less  enlightened  sub- 
ordinates had  refused ;  and  the  king  gave  a 
verbal  permission  to  Moliere  to  produce  it 
before  the  public.  It  was  received  by  the 
Parisian  audience  with  loud  and  universal 


applause ;  yet,  such  was  still  the  influence  of 
the  zealots  who  had  from  the  first  arrayed 
themselves  against  it,  that,  on  the  morrow,  a 
fresh  order  from  his  majesty  forbade  the  repe- 
tidon. 

At  the  time  Louis  gave  this  order  he  was 
in  the  camp  near  Lisle ;  and  thither  the  dis- 
appointed manager  despatched  two  actors  of 
his  company,  with  a  memorial  representing 
the  haraship  of  his  case.  In  this  document, 
after  apologizing  for  his  temerity  in  impor> 
tuning  so  great  a  monarch  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests,  he  states  that  he  had  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  appease  his  critics,  by  giving  the 
play  the  title  of  the  **  Impostor,"  dressed  the 
hero  in  the  habiliments  of  a  man  of  fiishion, 
and  retrenched  with  care  whatever  he  deemed 
capable  of  giving  a  shadow  of  pretence  for 
blame  to  the  originals  whom  he  had  satirized. 
**  The  cabal,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  too  strong 
for  me;"  and  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
majesty's  protection,  with  a  dexterous  compli- 
ment on  the  glories  of  his  recent  campaigns. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  following 
year  that  permission  was  granted  for  restoring 
this  piece  to  the  stage.  It  reappeared  at 
Paris  on  the  dth  of  February,  1669,  and  has 
ever  been  honored  with  deserved  applause. 

That  the  king,  in  taking  part  against  it,  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  act  against  his  better 
judgment,  appears  by  the  following  anecdote  : 
"A  few  days  after  'Le  Tartuffe  had  been 
prohibited,  a  piece  was  represented  before  the 
court,  entitlea  '  Scaramouche  Hermite,'  which 
made  free  with  the  most  sacred  matters.  '  I 
should  like  to  know,'  said  Louis,  '  why  the 
men  who  are  so  much  scandalized  at  Moliere  *s 
play,  say  nothing  against  what  we  have  just 
been  listening  to.'  *The  reason  is,*  replied 
the  prince  to  whom  the  remark  was  made, 
'  that  the  Scaramouche  only  makes  sport  of 
heaven  and  religion,  about  which  these  gentle- 
men care  nothing;  but  Moliere's  comedy 
shows  off  themselves,  and  that  they  can  by 
no  means  endure.' " 

**  Le  Bourgeois  Qentilhomme,"  by  which 
Moliere  is  almost  as  much  distinguished  as  by 
*'  Le  Tartuffe,"  again  connects  his  name  with 
that  of  his  patron.  The  court  received  it 
with  very  little  favor,  and  treated  it  as  a  piece 
of  which  the  only  merit  was  to  excite  a  laugh ; 
but  Louis  consoled  the  disappointed  author, 
and  declared  that  time  would  fully  establish 
its  just  value.  Such  a  prediction  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  judgment  which  suggested  it, 
and  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the  event. 

The  piece,  though  disgraced  in  some  degree 
by  the  too  farcical  nature  of  its  conclusion, 
abounds  with  admirable  touches  of  nature. 
The  character  of  Monsieur  Jourdnin  is  marked 
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by  an  absurdity  common  to  men  of  all  ranks 
in  life,  that  of  wishing  to  appear  greater  than 
they  really  are.  His  awkward  attempts  of 
imitating  the  manners  of  the  class  above  him, 
with  which  he  is  desirous  of  identifying  him* 
self,  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the  cool, 
easy  assurance  of  the  swindling  nobleman, 
who  feeds  upon  his  vanity  and  laughs  at  hb 
simple  credulity.  Perhaps  the  courtiers  who 
were  sparing  in  their  applause  might  have 
been  well  enough  contented  with  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  £e  aspiring  citizen;  but  they 
could  not  be  completely  at  ease  under  the 
keen  satire  directed  against  their  own  circle, 
by  such  a  representation  of  one  of  its  exclu- 
sive members.  The  voice  of  the  public 
speedily  prevailed  against  them.  The  plain 
good  sense  of  Madame  Jourdain,  the  igenu- 
ous  shrewdness  of  Nicole,  the  noble  frankness 
of  Cleonte,  and  the  burlesque  vanity  of  the 
different  masters  of  arts  and  sciences,  pro- 
duced an  irresistible  effect,  and  confirmed 
the  reputation  of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death 
of  Moliere  form  by  no  means  the  least  curious 
portion  of  his  history.  He  had  lately  pro- 
duced his  **  Malade  Ima^inaire,"  a  piece  in 
which  he  not  only  ridiculed  the  professors  of 
medicine,  but  attacked  the  art  itseif.  Though 
labeling  under  a  severe  attack  of  the  chest, 
he  sustained  the  character  of  "  Monsieur  Pour- 
gon,"  the  imaginary  invalid,  and  excited  peals 
of  laughter  at  fancied  illness,  while  he  was 
suffering  cruelly  from  that  which  was  too  real. 
During  the  concluding  scene,  in  which  "  Mon- 
sieur Pourgon"  ]&  received  as  a  member  of 


the  £ACulty,while  pronouncing  the  word  "Jure" 
the  actor  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  dis- 
guise from  the  audience  under  an  affiscted 
laugh.  He  was  conveyed  home,  where  his 
cough  increased  so  much,  that  it  was  followed 
by  a  vomiting  of  blood  which  suffocated  him. 

He  thus  expired  without  an  opportuniij  of 
receiving  the  sacrament,  or  even  of  making 
the  formal  renunciation  of  his  profestton,  wbieh 
was  essential  to  entitle  him  to  Christian  burial. 
The  king,  deeply  affected  at  the  loss  of  this 
distinguished  man,  and  willing  to  give,  even 
after  death,  a  fresh  mark  of  the  esteem  io 
which  he  had  always  held  him,  used  his  pe^ 
sonal  influence  with  the  archbishop  of  Pins  to 
surmount  the  illiberal  objection.  The  prelate, 
after  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased, gave  permission  for  his  interment  in 
the  church  of  oaint  Joseph ;  but  the  mob,  kas 
tolerant  in  their  ignorance,  and  [H'obably  ex- 
cited by  some  of  the  inferior  clergy,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  showed  a  dispositiott  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  corpse.  Tbeir 
barbarous  intention  was  only  prevented  by  die 
address  of  the  widow,  who  caused  money  to 
be  thrown  among  them,  and  thus  purefaaaed 
their  forbearance. 

The  few  facts  thus  thrown  together  are  not 
without  interest.  The  fame  of  Moliere  will 
live  while  the  French  language  shall  endure  ; 
and  the  monarch  under  whose  auspices  he  na 
his  brilliant  career  derives  credit  from  his 
appreciation  of  his  genius,  and  the  protection 
he  afforded  him. — Sharpens  London  Maga- 
zine. 
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From  Manchester  to  Stockport  it  is  but  nine 
miles,  or  fifteen  minutes  by  rail,  and  from  the 
three  queen  cities  of  Great  Britain  to  Manches- 
ter is  only  a  day^s  journey.  Let  those,  then, 
who  can,  take  up  their  carriages  and  pay  the 
visit,  if  they  would  see  the  pod  become  the 
piece ;  but  let  the  multitudes  who  cannot, 
traf  el  with  us  along  the  lines  of  thought,  as  we 
bring  the  most  wonderful  combinations  of  hu- 
man skill  the  world  has  ever  seen  before  their 
eyea. 

Behold  us,  then,  note-book  in  hand,  and  with 
every  faculty  on  the  alert,  set  down  in  the 
steaming,  smoking,  buzzing  town  of  Stockport 
The  factory   people  are  just  returning  from 


their  dinners,  and  every  house  and  eveiy  cot- 
tage pours  out  its  tributary  streams,  until  a 
great  river  of  human  beings,  men,  women, 
boys,  girls,  young  men,  and  maidens,  sets  to- 
ward the  factory  gates.  Waiting  a  while  for 
the  reception  of  the  animate  tide  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  huge  structure  before  us,  and 
joining  company  with  one  or  two  stragglers  who 
are  behind  time,  we  enter  the  gate;  but  we 
fare  better  than  the  stragglers,  for  one  of  them, 
in  going  forward  to  his  allotted  part  in  the  f^ 
tory,  has  to  pass  through  a  little  wicket  by  the 
side  of  the  office.  In  vain  he  attempts  to  pass 
unseen ;  he  steps  on  to  a  movable  pUtform, 
and  by  some  secret  mechanism  he  is  suddenly 
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tamed  round  with  the  box,  and  presented, 
greatly  to  his  annoyance,  at  the  office  window, 
whore  he  remaios  a  fixture  until  his  number  is 
taken  down,  and  he  is  released,  abashed  and 
confounded  if  he  be  a  novice,  to  proceed  to  his 
duty.  In  many  factories,  by  the  side  of  the 
office  is  a  small  apartment  in  which  two  or 
three  persons  are  engaged  in  a  very  peculiar 
task,  covering  small  rollers,  with  smooth 
leathern  coverings.  The  stranger  will  probably 
wonder  what  connection  this  multitude  of 
leathem-^lad  rollers,  not  larger  than  an  aver- 
age-sized reel  of  cotton,  has  with  the  cotton 
manufacture ;  but  before  he  has  concluded  his 
survey,  it  will  appear  that  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  the  system  is  contained  in  the  beauti- 
ful machines,  called  "drawing-frames,"  of  which 
these  rollers  constitute  an  essential  part. 
Producing  our  order  of  admission,  we  are  let 
into  the  portals  of  the  steam-hive ;  and  with 
the  very  cartb^  trembling  under  our  feet,  and 
the  air  vibrating  with  the  whirring,  clacking, 
and  humming  noises  of  the  impetuous  machin- 
ery within,  the  door  is  opened  into  the  pick- 
ing-room, and  we  become  fairly  afloat  on  our 
voyage  from  the  pod  to  the  piece. 

The  bales,  each  weighing  on  the  average 
about  three  hundred  pounds  or  so,  are  brought 
into  this  room,  cast  upon  the  floor,  and  with 
two  or  three  blows  of  a  sharp  axe  the  cord 
around  them  is  cut,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
cotton  flings  the  bale  open ;  the  canvas  cover- 
ing is  then  stripped  off,  and  the  contents  of  the 
bale  are  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment to  bo  picked.  This  operation  is  perform- 
ed by  a  few  persons,  often  women  and  children. 
Ordinarily  tne  good  and  bad  cotton  are  mixed 
together  and  cast  upon  a  pile  or  stack,  from 
one  side  of  which  they  are  dragged  by  a  rake, 
applied  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  thus  in- 
suring a  mixture  of  all  the  diffitrent  strata. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  very  fine  cotton  is 
reserved,  and  placed  separately,  for  tho  manu- 
&cture  of  lace,  &c.  In  the  next  room  is  a 
small  machine  at  one  side,  parts  of  which  are 
in  rapid  motion,  and  produce  a  whirring  sound. 
This  machine  is  the  ''willow,"  and  prepares 
the  work  for  all  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
cotton  here  first  falls  into  those  powerful  hands 
of  steel  which  part  not  with  it  until  they  have 
turned  it  off  a  finished  fabric.  And  truly  it 
is  roughly  handled  in  this  initiatory  proceed- 
ing :  a  man  ta^s  up  his  two  armsful  of  the 
light  material,  and  places  it  in  a  compartment 
on  one  end  of  the  machine  ;  the  white  masses 
tumble  hastily  in,  and  if  you  will  step  into  the 
room  beyond,  you  will  see  how  they  come  out, 
looking  whiter,  cleaner,  and  infinitely  more 
flocculent  and  downy  than  before,  blown  out 
with  a  powerful  current  from  the  mouth  of  the 


willow,  which  opens  by  a  square  opening  into 
thb  room.  In  the  intermediate  process  they 
have  been  caught  by  iron  teeth  of  different 
lengths,  revolving  at  a  rate  of  six  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute ;  the  cotton  has  been 
thus  repeatedly  torn  asunder;  its  impurities 
have  dropped  to  the  bottom ;  and  it  is  wafted, 
like  so  many  tumbling  masses  of  sand  before  a 
strong  wind,  into  the  third  room,  from  whence 
it  is  taken  in  proper  quantities  to  the  next 
floor.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  just  impression 
of  the  blowing-room,  into  which  we  are  now 
brought.  What  with  the  noise  caused  by  the 
*'  beaters,"  the  deep-thrilling  hum  of  the  ven- 
tilating fans,  and  the  heat  developed  by  the 
friction  of  the  roaring  machines,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  the  cotton,  the  visitor  will  be  glad  to 
make  his  exit  as  quickly  as  possible ;  not  to 
mention  the  awfully  dusty  state  of  the  atmoa- 

Shere  of  the  room,  which  deposits  in  the  most 
elicate  but  tenacious  manner  the  floating  filar 
ments  of  cotton  upon  his  apparel,  until,  if  he 
went  in,  in  a  black  coat,  he  certainly  emerges 
in  a  gray  one.  But  such  a  rapid  escape  will 
not  avail  us,  who  have  to  track  the  filament 
completely  through  its  fearful  pilgrimage,  to 
the  last  parting  squeeze  of — the  hydrostatic 
press. 

The  "  blowing,"  or  **  batting,'*  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  ''scutching"  engine,  is  a 
beautiful  thing  when  seen  with  all  its  most 
modem  additions,  as  are  those  before  us. 
Upon  a  moving  feedn^loth,  at  one  end,  a  certain 
weight  of  cotton  wool  is  spread  by  the  person  in 
charge ;  this  is  seized  by  a  pair  of  fluted 
rollers,  which  convey  it  into  toe  interior  of 
this  terrible  engine.  As  it  is  being  delivered 
off  by  them,  it  receives  ttie  blows  of  a  frame 
composed  of  flat  bars  revolving  at  an  enormous 
rate — it  is  said  four  thousand  in  the  minute ; 
the  fibres  are  thus  effectually  loosened,  opened, 
and  purified  from  dirt,  which  falls  through  an 
iron  grid  at  the  bottom ;  the  wool  proceeds  on 
through  the  machine,  and  gets  a  second  thrash- 
ing, as  severe  and  tremendous  as  the  first ; 
proceeding  further  still,  it  is  gently  pressed, 
and  spread  into  a  flat  loosely -coherent  fleece ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  ingenious  machine  be- 
hold the  cotton  wool  exhibit  the  first  evidence 
of  constmctive  skill,  and,  assuming  the  form 
of  a  soft  fragile  web,  roll  itself  up,  at  the  rate 
of  about  tbreo  feet  in  a  minute,  upon  a  self- 
acting  roller,  which,  when  filled,  is  removed 
by  an  attendant,  in  order  to  substitute  an 
empty  one  for  it.  Thus,  then,  the  cotton  fibre 
is — 1st,  beaten ;  2if,  purified  -,  3c/,  beaten  ; 
4th,  purified ;  5^4,  pressed ;  and  Qth,  rolled 
up.  As  this  is  a  very  dusty  process,  a  pecu- 
liar contrivance  is  fitted  to  each  engine,  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  fans  or  blowers,   which 
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produce  a  very  forcible  draught  of  air  up  the 
macbiDe,  by  which  means  all  the  dust  is  con- 
veyed away  through  tubes,  and  blown  out  into 
the  air.     This  operation  being  attended  with 
some  risk  of  fire,  from  the  latent  heat  devel- 
oped by  the  beaters,  is  often  carried  on  in  a 
separate    building*    which    may    always    be 
recognized  outside  by  the  large  ventilating 
cowls  on  its  roof,  through  which  a  stream  of 
cotton  dust  may  be  seen  vehemently  blowing. 
As  these  fans  take  about  a  horse-power  each 
to  drive,  it  seems  to  us  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  our  manufacturers  whether  a  jet  of 
pressure  steam  might  not  be  applied  to  produce 
the  requisite  ventilation  of  the  blowing-engine.' 
The  processes  hitherto  have  all  had  for  their 
object  the  thorough  disentanglement  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cotton ;  they  have  no  mutual  co- 
herence, or  but  very  little,  and  are  therefore 
in  a  condition  to  obey  the  manufacturer's  will 
as  to  their  future  disposition  and  arrangement. 
Let  the  reader  take  a  mass  of  cotton  wool 
in  his  hand.     Those  multitudinous  fibres,  no 
two  of  which  have  the  same  direction,  have  to 
be  further  cleaned,  and  all  laid  straight  and 
even,  before  they  can  receive  the  least  assist- 
ance to  their  union  into  a  firm  texture.     The 
problem  may  seem  almost  insoluble,  but  the 
carding-roora,  into  which  we  next  direct  our 
steps,  furnishes  the  first  element  in  the  solu- 
tion.    Other  machines  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  have  more  science  about  them, 
and   display  more   signal  triumphs  of  mind 
over  matter ;  but  the  carding-engine  has  the 
greatest  beauty  of  appearance,  and  produces 
the  most  attractive  ana  elegant  results.   There 
is  not  the  least  diflBenlty  in  fully  comprehend- 
ing this  ingenious  apparatus  with  a  little  atten- 
tion.    The  rolled-up  fleece  coming  from  the 
blowing-room  is  placed  upon  proper  supports, 
in  a  horizontal  position,  at  the  back  of  the 
carding  engine :  it  is  partly  unrolled  by  the 
"  tenter,"  as  the  attendant  is  called,  and  the 
end  introduced  to  the   carding  mechanism, 
which  continues  to  unroll  it  until  it  is  ex- 
hausted.    The  end  is  caught  by  a  large  circu- 
lar brush,  composed  of  short  iron  wires,  set  at 
a  particular  angle.     This  tears  oflT  the  cotton 
wool  into  the  finest  filaments;  and  rubbing 
against  a  number  of  other  circular  brushes  of 
the  same  kind,  the  filaments  are  again  and 
again  torn  from  each  other,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  delicate  web,  all  the  dirt  and 
knots  having  fallen  through  in  the  process,  or 
having  been  arrested  by  some  stationary  flat 
brushes  at  the  top  of  the  engine,  against,  or 
in  almost  contact  with  which,  the  great  brush 
rubs.     The  separation  of  this  web  from  the 
teeth  of  the   great  brush  is  eflfected  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  a  smaller  circnlar  brush. 


the  teeth  of  which  are  set  in  another  directaon, 
rubbing  against  it.     It  remains  still  to  remove  I 
the  web  from  this  brush  also,  and  this  is' 
effected  by  an  up-and-down  movement  of  a ; 
long  comb,  which,  sweeping  over  the  face  of ' 
the  wires  of  the  second  bra^,  combe  off  in  a 
homogeneous  gauze,  or  gossamer-like  web,  the  : 
carded  wool.     This  is  then,  as  it  were,  poored 
through  a  funnel,  or  is,  more  properly  speak-  ■ 
ing,  drawn  through  by  the  carrying  powers  of 
two  revolving  rollers,  and  appears  in  a  stream 
of  a  certain  size,  as  soft  as  down  and  as  vbite 
as  milk,  at  the  other  end  of  the  engine.   This  j 
stream  is  a  delicate,  flat,  and  narrow  ribbon, ' 
known  as  a   "  sliver."    It  is  impossible  to 
represent  the  beauty  of  this  process,  and  the  | 
almost  magical  skill  with  which  its  diflerent  i 
steps  are  conducted,  with  adequate  colors;  bat  j 
it  is  believed  that  any  one  who  will  attentivelj 
read  the  above  short  description  will  be  able 
to  form  a  clear  and  satisfactory  conception  of , 
the  machine.     The  carding-room  is  a  busy  | 
and  a  noisy  place.     Here  are  little  boys  ran* 
ning  to  and  fro,  clearing  the  top  cards  of  the 
engines  from  their  cotton  impurities — ^tbey  are 
called  *•  strippers  " — ^and  then  with  an  armfal  ^ 
of  down-like   wool    hurrying  to  the  waste- 
baskets  ;  whilst  girls  and  women  hasten  to  and  | 
fro,  some  with  full  cans  of  slivers,  others  with 
empty  ones;  add  to  this  the  continual  dancing 
motion  and  sharp  clicks  of  the  comlhcrank, 
and  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  pullevs  and  straps, 
and  the  scene  from  the  door  of  a  room  fiDni 
two  to  three  hundred  feidt  long,  full  of  these 
engines,  may  be  readily  conceived  to  be  of  no 
ordinary  character  and  interest.     What  has 
now  been  done  to  the  cotton  ?    It  has  been— 
If/,  cleaned;  2d,  partially  straightened;  and 
Sd,   collected  into   a  flat  ribbon  or  sliver. 
When  the  cotton  is  destined  to  be  span  into 
very  fine  yam,  it  is  customary  to  card  it  twice ; 
and  the  first  machine  is  called  a  "  breaker," 
and  the  second  a  *'  finisher  "  card. 

The  filaments  are  by  no  means  yet  straight- 
ened and  equalized  to  the  degree  nece^arr 
before  commencing  spinnii)g;  and  now  we 
come  to  see  the  use  of  the  leathern  rollers 
before-mentioned.  Leaving  the  carding-room, 
we  may  as  well  save  the  walk  up  stairs  br 
getting  into  the  *  *  hoist '  * — ^the  square  box  which 
rises  and  falls  at  the  pleasure  of  the  peifoos 
inside — and  in  a  few  seconds  we  are  in  thji  i 
drawing^oom  floor.  There  is  some  true  phi- , 
losophy  in  the  drawing-frame,  although  it  is 
the  most  simple  of  the  machines  employed,  at ; 
least  in  appearance.  If  we  were  to  take  a 
little  flock  of  cotton  wool  between  the  tbnmb 
and  finger  of  one  hand,  and,  holding  one 
end  in  those  of  the  other,  were  gently  to 
drate  it  out,  the  eflfect  would  be  to  straighten 


the  filaments  of  it.  This  is  precisely  ibe 
tnodtts  operandi  of  the  drawing-frame.  But 
how  was  a  task  of  such  delicacy  to  be  aecom* 
plished  by  iron  fingers?  The  slivers,  in  their 
cans,  are  brought  toffeihcr  in  sets  of  sizes, 
and  arranged  behind  the  "  drawing  "  machine. 
The  six  stivers  are  then  collected  together,  and 
flow  in  a  common  stream  between  two  pairs  of 
rollers — ^the  upper  of  leather,  the  under  of 
iron.  A  little  observation  will  show  that  one 
pair  of  these  rollers  revolves  more  rapidly 
than  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this,  this 
pair,  which  is  the  front  pair,  drags  out  the 
stream  of  wool,  and  thus  attenuates  it,  because 
the  back  pair  of  rollers  will  not  allow  as  much 
of  the  cottony  stream  to  emerge  from  their 
grasp  as  the  front  ones  demand.  There  is 
therefore  no  alternative :  the  band  of  cotton 
must  be  stretched  and  elongated :  and  in  this 
condition  it  is  passed  into  the  receiving-can, 
which,  rotating  on  its  axis,  gives  it  a  slight 
twist  as  it  is  deposited  therein.  Thus  the  six 
slivers,  by  their  union  and  "drawing  out,"  only 
form  one  common  sliver  at  the  other  end  of 
the  machine.  Thus,  then,  the  action  of  the 
human  fingers  is  sucoevfully  imitated ;  and 
With  a  thousandfold  more  precision  than  they, 
does  this  inanimate  machine  execute  this  diffi- 
cult task.  The  relative  speed  of  the  rollers 
and  the  exact  distances  between  each  pair  are 
subjects  of  the  nicest  calculation,  and  may  be 
adjusted  by  a  ample  method  to  the  quality  of 
the  cotton.  For  instance,  a  short-fibred  cotton 
requires  the  rollers  to  be  nearer  together  than 
a  long  one,  and  the  contrary.  As  the  **  drawn  " 
sliver  fills  the  can  rapidly,  requiring  a  girl  to 
thrust  it  often  down,  to  prevent  its  falling  on 
the  floor,  there  is  a  peculiar  contrivance  at- 
tached to  modem  drawing-frames,  which  en- 
tirely obviates  one  person's  employment,  and 
plunges  down  gently  the  sliver,  until  the  can 
IS  so  full  as  to  hold  no  more.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  falling  weights  in  a  long  room 
is  very  cnrious.  The  next  process  is  "  doub- 
ling;" that  is,  a  still  larger  number  of  slivers 
are  made  to  form  only  one,  and  thus  still  fur- 
ther to  straighten  and  equalize  the  filaments. 
The  steps  of  this  process  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  drawing-firaroe,  and  the  doubling 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  a  new  factory 
visited^  by  us,  that  it  was  calculated  that  the 
sliver  was  doubled  nearly  half-a-million  times 
before  proceeding  to  the  futare  operations. 
The  average  rate  at  which  the  sliver  proceeds 
from  the  rollers  is  about  sixty  feet  a  minute. 
In  some  of  the  most  recent  doubling  and 
drawing  engines  there  is  a  beautiful  little  con- 
trivance, intended  to  insure  the  perfect  uni- 
formity of  size  in  the  sliver  as  it  is  being 
drawn.      Suppose  thirty-two  slivers  are  col-  | 


lected  into  one  stream,  and  by  the  drawing- 
rollers  converted  into  only  one;  if  one  of 
these  thirty-two  were  to  break,  and  the  machine 
continued  to  run,  the  resulting  sliver  would  be 
of  unequal  thickness  in  its  latter  portion.  In 
the  elegant  machines  displayed  to  us  at  a 
large  factory  in  Manchester  this  was  exquis- 
itely guarded  against.  The  slivers  were 
made  to  run  over  small  forks ;  and  immedi- 
ately that  one  broke,  slight  though  the  impulse 
of  rending  asunder  such  a  delicate  and  soft 
ribbon  would  be,  the  whole  length  of  the 
machine  was  instantly  stopped,  as  if  by  an 
electric  shock,  and  refused  to  stir,  until  the 
"tenter"  ran  up  and  repaired  the  broken 
ribbon,  when,  as  if  sensible  that  all  was  right 
again,  it  resumed  work. 

All  is  now  ready  for  spinning.  The  filar 
ments  are  nearly  parallel;  the  sliver  is  of 
uniform  thickness ,  and  all  that  is  now  neces- 
sary for  its  conversion  into  thread,  or,  techni- 
<^ally»  y&rn,  is  to  give  to  the  filaments  that 
intertwist  which  will  unite  them  into  a  cohe- 
rent cord.  No  part  of  the  process  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  engaged  so  large  an  amount 
of  attention  as  this,  nor  does  any  manufac- 
turing process,  of  whatever  nature,  bear  com- 
parison with  the  amazing  efforts  of  inventive 
skill  exercised  in  this.  The  difficulties  will 
appear  as  we  proceed.  It  has  been  customary 
to  consider  the  first  step  of  the  twisting  pro- 
cess, which  is  called  roving,  apart  from  the 
"  spinning ;"  but  the  division  is  an  incorrect 
one.  The  whole  manufacture  divides  itself 
into  two  great  classes  of  operations — ^the  first 
of  which  is,  to  straighten  the  cotton  fibres,  and 
the  second,  to  twist  them.  The  spinning, 
therefore,  begins  at  the  roving-frames.  But 
how  shall  we  describe  this  great  and  noisy 
machine,  with  its  hundreds  of  whirling  spin- 
dles, and  the  complicated  motions  of  its  iron 
limbs?  Its  name  is  the  "bobbin  and  fly 
frame."  Let  us  say,  then,  what  it  has  to  do, 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  by  what  means  its 
work  is  -done.  First,  it  has  to  elongate  the 
sliver  from  the  thickness  of  a  finger  to  that  of 
a  quill-barrel  of  small  size;  next,  it  has  to 
twist  the  "  drawing,"  or  "  roving,"  as  the  at- 
tenuated slip  is  called,  just  enough  to  give  it 
a  little  coherence ;  and  lastly,  it  has  to  ^nd 
it  up  on  a  proper  reel  or  bobbin.  Beside 
these,  a  number  of  important  functions  must 
be  fulfilled  at  the  same  time,  which  we  shall 
immediately  see  are  of  no  ordinary  kind  or 
difficulty.  The  machine  is  perhaps  twenty 
feet  long,  and  four  or  five  feet  high.  At  one 
end  is  the  prime  moving  mechanism.  Over 
the  whole  length  of  the  top  runs  a  rod,  which 
stops  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  attendant ;  and 
in  front  are  perhaps  a  hundred  upright  spin- 
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dies,  mounted  n^ith  large  reels,  on  which  the 
roving  is  being  wound  and  twisted  at  the 
same  time,  and  revolving  at  a  vast  velocity. 
The  sliver  starts  from  the  can,  into  which  it 
was  poured  by  the  drawing-frame,  and  is  con- 
ducted again  between  rollers,  and  drawn  out 
as  before,  only  to  a  far  greater  extent,  for  it  is 
here  elongated  to  from  four  to  five'  times  its 
length.  The  thin  cord  then  enters  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  an  iron  instrument  called  a  **  flyer,'' 
and  resembling  an  inverted  U.  Thus  Q  goes 
down  one  of  the  arms  of  the  f)  which  is  hollow, 
and  reappears  at  the  end  of  a  little  cross  piece, 
from  whence  it  winds  on  to  the  reel,  which 
revolves  on  its  own  axis,  While  the  flyer  also 
revolves  around  tV,  only  at  a  little  greater 
velocity;  by  which  means  the  reel  being  al- 
ways a  little  behind,  in  point  of  time  and 
place,  the  arm  of  the  flyer,  the  roving  is 
wound  up.  To  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  pro- 
cess, suppose  a  common  two-pronged  dinneiv 
fork  haa  one  prong  hollow,  and  at  its  end  a 
little  hollow  arm,  with  an  eye  or  hole  at  its 
extremitv;  cut  off  the  shank  of  the  fork 
almost  close  to  the  prongs ;  suppose  iV  also  hol- 
low, and  communicating  with  the  hollow  prong ; 
pass  a  thread  down  the  shank,  and  down  the 
hollow  prong,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  eye-hole 
of  the  little  arm ;  suppose,  further,  this  two- 
pronged  affair  to  be  poised  in  the  middle  by 
an  upright  spindle,  which,  being  put  in  mo- 
tion, caused  the  two-pronged  thing  to  revolve 
also— being,  in  feet,  the  axis  of  it.  Here, 
then,  is  a  regular  **  flyer  "  for  us.  Now  put  a 
reel  upon  a  hollow  tube,  inside  which  the 
spindle  of  the  fork  will  move  without  touch- 
ing, and  let  the  reel  be,  as  it  were,  half-em- 
braced by  the  fork ;  that  is,  half-way  up  the 
U,  inside  its  arms ;  let  the  tube  which  holds 
the  reel,  and  the  spindle  which  supports  the 
fork,  both  be  made  to  revolve  on  their  long 
axes  in  the  same  direction,  only  the  tube  a 
very  little  slower  than  the  spindle  and  fork, 
and  you  will  find  that  a  re^lar  winding-up  of 
the  thread  upon  the  reel  will  takq  place. 
This  being  clearly  understood,  and  it  being 
remembered  also  that  the  flyer  necessarily,  by 
its  revolutions,  twists  the  roving  as  it  winds  it, 
a  difficulty  occurs  as  to  arranging  the  rovings 
regularly  on  the  bobbin.  If,  for  example,  we 
were  winding  thread  upon  a  cork,  unless  we 
directed  it  alternately  to  one  and  the  other 
end  of  the  cork,  it  would  wind  up  all  in  a 
heap  in  the  middle.  This  is  obviated  by 
causing  the  frame  on  which  the  bobbins  rest 
to  rise  and  fall  alternately,  and  thus  the  stream 
of  soft  cord  flows  in  regular  alternations  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  bobbin.  But  again,  as  more 
and  more  of  the  roving  is  wound  upon  the 
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bobbin,  of  course  it  becomes,  in  homely  terms, 
fatter  and  fatter,  and  therefore  its  diameter  i 
being  increased,  its  circumference  is  increased, ' 
and  consequently  in  one  turn  it  can  take  up 
more  roving  than  it  could  when  it  was  thinner;  < 
but  the  machine  cannot  supply  more  roving  in  > 
a  given  time  than  it  did  when  the  bobbin  waE  . 
first  put  on,  and  the  roving  would  therefoie ,! 
be  torn  away  as  the  bobbin  increased  in  size,  \ 
unless  some  contrivance  could  be  thought  d  \ 
to  diminbh  gradually  the  speed  of  the  bobbin,  i 
so  as  to  make  the  loss  of  speed  in  its  revola-  ' 
Uons  compensate  for  the  increase  of  its  ditnw-  J 
ter,  and  consequent  greater  demand  for  roving.  | 
Here  is  a  truly  arduous  undertaking,  nor  was 
it  effected  but  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  bj 
the  continued  application  of  the  most  poweifiil 
minds  to  the  task.  It  would  be  hopeless  to 
dream  of  elucidating  the  intricate  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  perfectly  effected  in  our  limited 
space ;  but  an  essential  feature  of  it  is  wbat 
is  called  a  ''speed-cone,"  a  sort  of  conical 
pulley,  along  which  a  strap  is  gradually  moved 
as  the  bobbin  fills,  and  the  moving  pnllej- 
surface  thus  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  a 
gradual  and  most  ge^tfe,  but  sufficient  reduc- 
tion is  effected  in  the  revolutions  of  the  bob- 
bin. Mr.  Houldsworth  added  to  this  an 
exquisitely-arranged  invention,  called  the  "  dif- 
ferential box,"  by  which  the  application  of  the 
principle  was  rendered  easy  to  roving  of  e?eiT 
thickness,  by  the  simplest  adjustments. 

Now    comes    the    true    spinning   process. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  spinning — the  con- 
tinuous and  the  discontinuous,  which  includes 
a  stretching  operation.     In   ordinary  factory 
parlance,  the  first  is  throstle-spinning,  the  sec-  j 
ond  is  mule-spinning.     Those  who  have  com- 
prehended the  description  of  the  bobbin  and , 
fly-frame  will  readily   understand  that  of  a  | 
throstle  engine,  for  it  Is  in  some  respects  similar.  | 
We  are   ushered  into  a  large  room  full  of  ,j 
these  oddly-named  machines.     They  consist  of 
frames  of  considerable  length,  mounted  with  a  | 
mighty  host  of  spindles,  bobbins,  and  flyers,  m  , 
such  enormously  rapid  movement,  that  they  ap-  ' 
pear  almost  stationary ;  and  it  may  even  be 
necessary  to  touch  them  to  be  convinced  that 
they  are  really  moving,  and  their  whirring 
sound  is  something  quite  oppressive  to  the  ears.  | 
In  these  the  roving  goes  through  three  paii^  of  | 
rollers  to  be  again  elongated,  and  b  thence  ; 
drawn  by  the  revolution  of  the  flyer,  which 
winds  round  the  yam  as  fast  as  it  is  twisted  | 
upon  a  smaller  bobbin.     The  same  rit^ing  and  > 
falling  contrivance  arranges  the  yam  in  regular 
order  upon  the  bobbin,  as  in  tlie  former  in- 
stance ;  but  the  bobbin  has  no  motion  of  it^ 
own,   as  in    the  last  process,   being  merely 
dragged  round  by  the  thread  or  yarn  as  it  is 
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wound  upon  it.     The  resulting  yam  is  hard, 
strong,  and  well-twisted,  in  every  respect  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  soft  and  fragile  roving 
out  of  which  it  is  made.     Throstle-yarn  is,  on 
account  of  these  properties,  generally  preferred 
for  the  long  threads  of  a  cloth,  or,  in  weavers' 
words,  the  "warp,"  but  for  finer  purposes  it  is 
not  sufficiently  soft  and  delicate.     This  defect 
was  the  origin  of  another  and  yet  more  extraor- 
dinary process  of  spinning,  called  "mule-spin- 
ning ;"  a  process  yielding  to  none  in  ingenuity, 
and  equalled  by  none  in  the  elegance  and 
singularity  of  its  appearance.     Entering  an  up- 
per room  in  the  factory,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary scenes  the  imagination  can  picture 
presents  itself.     Looking  in  the  long  direction 
of  the  apartment,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  what  is  going  on ;  but  stand- 
ing at  the  side,  you  behold  two  pairs  of  long 
iron  frames,  with  thousands  of  delicate  spindles 
advancing  and   retreating  to  and  from  each 
other,  as  though  they  were  performing  an  iron 
quadrille ;  and  all  this,  thanks  to  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Manchester, 
without  human  intervention,  excepting  where 
here  and  there  a  little  boy  Is  seen  crawling 
under  them  sweeping  up  the  dust,  or  a  girl  is 
attending  to  a  broken  thread.     Think  of  a  ma- 
chine one  hundred  feet  long,  carrying  a  thous- 
and spindles,  twisting,  stretching  out  by  its 
advance  and  retreat,  and  ultimately  winding 
up,  when  these  processes  are  finished,  a  thous- 
and threads  so  delicate,  as  to  be  visible  only 
in  the  mass  of  them,  performing  a  variety  of 
motions  of  adjustment,  and  capable  of  working 
incessantly  without  aid  from  man  ;  and  finally, 
actually  counting  up  its  own  work ;  and  after  it 
has  done  sufficient  on  each  spindle,  ringing  a 
bell,  to  inform  the  tenter  that  its  task  is  done 
—  and  some  mind-glimpse  of  this  astonishing 
mechanism  may  be  caught !     The  objects  the 
mule  accomplishes  are  —  Ist^  To  elongate  the 
roving  between  rollers ;  2d,  To  spin  the  yam 
at   the  rate  of  about  ten  thousand  revolutions 
to  each  length  of  fifly-six  inches ;  3^,  To  stretch 
one  the  yam,  and  thus  still  further  equalize  its 
diameter ;  and  4^A,  To  wind  it  up  in  "cops"  of 
convenient  form  for  the  weaver  or  for   the 
winder.     For  a  long  time  the  mule  was  direct- 
ed and  controlled  by  a  powerful  man,  called  a 
"spinner,"  who  received  very  high  wages ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  continual  turn-outs,  in 
which  these  men  were  always  the  most  prom- 
inent, because  possessed  of  the  most  power, 
and  the  bad  conduct  of  the  spinners  as  a  class, 
manu&cturers  became  extremely  desirous  of 
dispensing  with  their  functions,  and  of  substi- 
tuting the  stem  obedience  of  machinery  for  the 
capricious  one  of  these  men,  from  which  they 
had  so  repeatedly  suffered  the  most  serious  in- 


convenience. Mr.  Roberts  executed  the  diffi- 
cult task,  and  the  "self-actor  mule"  appeared, 
to  the  dismay  of  a  large  body  of  the  disaffected, 
who  saw  in  it  their  abused  power  swept  away. 
The  self-actor  is  now  largely  used,  and  in  every 
new  factory  is  exclusively  adopted,  for  it  does 
its  work  not  only  more  surely,  but  in  a  better 
style  and^ethod,  and  with  greater  precision, 
than  the  old  one.  From  the  mule^spindles,  or 
from  the  throstle-engine,  the  yam  is  taken  to 
that  part  of  the  factory  where  the  weaving  by 
power  is  carried  on. 

Let  us  follow  it  in  this  the  concluding  stage 
of  the  history  of  the  cotton  filament.  In  a 
room,  the  quietness  of  which  forms  an  agreea- 
able  contrast  to  the  noise  of  the  preceding, 
and  as  we  are  soon  to  find,  to  the  tremendous 
clatter  of  the  succeeding,  stands  on  one  side 
the  "winding,"  and  on  the  other  the  "warping 
frame."  The  first  of  these  is  very  simple :  it 
is  merely  a  long  frame,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
yam  is  placed  as  it  comes  from  the  mule  or 
throstle,  and  is  wound  off  by  power  on  to  a 
multitude  of  upright  reels  in  rapid  revolution. 
The  warping  frame  is  more  complicated.  It  is 
all  painted  black,  to  render  a  broken  thread 
reaaily  discernible.  In  shape,  it  is  something 
like  a  very  large  hand-printing  press,  when 
the  fly  leaves  are  thrown  back.  At  one  end  is 
a  large  roller,  on  which  the  warp,  or  long 
threads  of  the  cloth,  are  wound ;  at  the  other  is 
a  framework,  on  which  are  many  hundreds  of 
reels,  each  sending  its  thread  to  form  one  of 
the  number  rolled  on  the  roller.  It  is  moved 
by  machinery,  and  the  warp  is  rapidly  laid  on 
the  roller  by  this  means,  sometimes  a  thread 
breaks,  the  machine  is  then  stopped,  and  the 
attendant,  laying  a  long  steel  bar  over  the 
threads,  causes  the  roller  to  unwind  until 
the  broken  end  is  discovered  and  repaired  with- 
out disturbing  the  parallelism  of  its  threads. 
A  door  leads  us  from  this  room  into  one,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  is  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  in  which  there  is  much  more  motion, 
noise,  and  bustle  than  the  last,  while  every 
now  and  then  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  is  heard,  in 
every  direction.  This  is  the  "dressing"  room  ! 
an  apartment  in  which,  as  in  others  of  a  similar 
title,  the  natural  defects  of  the  cotton  fibre  are 
smoothed  over,  and  prepared  for  public  gaze. 
It  is  filled  with  a  number  of  patent  dressing- 
machines.  These  are  in  shape  something  like 
a  large  mangle ;  at  the  ends  are  the  rollers 
which  have  come  from  the  room  we  have  just 
left;  eight  of  them  are  required  to  furnish 
yam  for  one  warp,  four  of  them  are  therefore 
arranged  at  one  end,  and  four  at  the  other. 
In  the  centre  is  an  upright  framework,  at  the 
top  of  which  the  roller  rests,  on  which  the 
dressed  warp  is.  wound  by  cog-wheels.     In  its 
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passage  from  the  end  rollers  to  the  warp-roller, 
the  multitude  of  threads  receives  the  dressing. 
The  yarn  passes  first  between  two  wooden 
cylinders,  the  lower  of  which  revolves  in  a 
trough  of  ^e  or  paste ;  it  is  thus  saturated  with 
the  dressing,  but  unevenly,  and  therefore  the 
machine  gives  it  first  a  brush  on  the  upper,  and 
next  on  the  under  surface,  to  lay  ihe  paste 
evenly  on  it,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  brushes, 
which  have  an  odd  movement,  connected  with 
cranks.  It  is  then  passed  up  towards  the  warp- 
roller;  but  as  it  goes,  it  is  perfectly  dried  by 
the  action  of  a  rapid  vane,  which  blows  hot  air 
across  the  threads ;  it  is  then  wound  up  and 
ready  for  the  loom.  As  the  process  goes  on, . 
the  machine  counts  the  proper  length  for  the 
"piece,''  and  by  a  bell  summons  the  tenter  to 
mark  the  place  in  red  paste,  as  a  ^de  to  the 
weaver  in  his  operations.  Some  of  these  ma- 
chines will  dress  a  mile  of  warp  in  an  hour  I 

Of  all  the  tremendously  noisy,  deafening 
places  in  the  whole  factory,  the  weaving-room 
or  power-loom-department  is  the  most  so.  As 
for  conversation,  it  is  altogether  impossible ; 
hearing  a  person  bawling  into  your  ear  with  all 
his  force  is  about  as  much  as  is  to  be  expected 
here.  Conceive  an  enormous  room  containing 
one  thousand  power-looms  aSranged  in  long 
rows,  and  all  helping  to  raise  the  most  awful 
din  that  can  salute  mortal  ears.  Each  loom 
consists  of  a  number  of  complex  mechanisms 
driven  by  straps  and  pulleys  from  the  ceiling 
in  endless  multitudes.  The  warp-roller  being 
placed  at  the  back  of  them,  is  gradually  un- 
wound, and  by  the  assistance  of  the  shuttle, 
and  other  contrivances,  the  yam  assumes  at 
length  the  woven  texture  of  the  piece  of  calico- 
doth,  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  formation  of 
which  have  occupied  so  much  of  our  time. 


From  the  loom  the  piece  is  conveyed  into  the 
storehouses,  is  measured  by  being  alternately 
hung  on  a  couple  of  hooks  a  yard  apart,  is  then 
folded  smooth,  put  in  the  packing-press,  re- 
ceives its  last  embrace  from  machinery,  to  the 
weight  of  eight  or  ten  tons,  and  is  sent  off  to 
market,  or  to  the  wholesale  dealers. 

Before  leaving  the  factoiy,  we  were  shown 
the  room  where  the  size  is  prepared  for  dress- 
ing the  goods.  Several  large  tubs  heated  by 
steam  are  animged  round  the  ^ides  for  boiling 
the  paste,  while  it  is  azitated  by  an  iron  agitar 
tor  in  the  interior ;  and  upon  Uie  floor,  in  the 
centre,  were  a  number  of  large  ca^s  foil  of 
paste,  covered  with  the  fungi  in  a  coating  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  One  would  suppcee 
it  was  all  spoiled,  but  the  manager  assured  ns 
it  was  just  at  the  prime,  and  ready  for  use. 
In  the  operations  of  one  firm,  eight  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  are  nsed  every  year  for  this 
purpose ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  it 
is  of  a  quality  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Each  loom  has  been  calculated  to  ocMisame 
three  pounds  of  flour  a  week. 

It  IS  not  an  easy  task  to  give  the  average 
number  of  yards  of  calico  made  in  a  day  at 
one  of  these  immense  places ;  nor,  if  it  were, 
is  it  easy  to  estimate  it  at  its  due  amount.  It 
is  said  that  one  manufacturer  declared,  if  a 
ship  were  to  fasten  to  her  stem  one  end  of  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  sail  avray  therewith,  he 
could  supply  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  her, 
sail  as  fast  as  she  might  I 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  onr  yi^t,  and  it 
presents,  as  we  believe,  a  succinct  statem^kt  of 
the  present  state  of  the  cotton  manofiMiture,  at 
least  from  the  Pod  to  the  Piece.  —  Chamberi 
Edinburgh  Magcuine. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


THETOUNQ   COUIfTESS.* 

The  interest  of  the  "Young  Countess,"  is 
made  to  depend  upon  materials  of  a  slighter 
texture  than  usual  with  Mrs.  Trollope.  A 
young  and  beautiful  widow — an  Austrian 
countess  of  great  wealth — invites  a  party  to 
her  chateau,  where  she  has  hitherto  lived  al- 
most in  seclusion,  with  a  fair  and  gifted 
protegd,  Carolin3  de  Marfeld,  and  the  zest 
of  the  story  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  love 
borne  by  the  countess  for  a  certain  Count  de 

*  The  Young  Countess ;  or,  Love  and  Jealousy. 
By  Mrs.  Trollope.    3  vols.  Henry  Colbom. 


Hermanstadt,  and  the  jealousy  she  experiences, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  the  preference 
given  by  the  count  to  Caroline. 

This  is  certamlv  slender  material  enough, 
but  sufficient  in  Mrs.  Trollope 's  hands  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  interest,  and  containing  less 
that  is  objectionable  than  any  previous  publi- 
cation of  so  unsparing,  and  often  so  unscrupu- 
lous a  satirist.  Here  all  is  pleasant  and  taste- 
ful. Scenes  of  pastoral  simplicity,  and  fashion- 
able folly  arc  most  curiously  mingled  together. 
How  amusing  when  the  countess,  by  hctpptlg 
becoming  a  widow,  sets  to  work  to  make  a  kind 
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of  Lochsenberg  or  fsEUHsimile  of  an  old  casUe, 
of  a  ruiaoos  old  edifice,  the  ordinal  stronghold 
of  the  Counta  of  Bosenau !  How  ably  is  she 
assisted  bj  the  veteran  Morritz,  and  the  lively 
Caroline  I  And  then  again,  when  the  visitors 
arrive  at  the  restored  castle,  how  distinctly  is 
every  individual  brought  out  —  the  Princess 
Loffendorf,  handsome,  vain  and  spoiled: 
Prince  Altenthon  stately  and  impertinent ;  the 
hero,  Alfred  de  Hermanstadt,  "with  thoughtful 
brow,  coal-black  hair,  moustache,  and  soft, 
violet-colored  eyes;"  sister  Bertha,  so  fair 
and  so  good,  and  her  lover.  Count  Bcrgstaz, 
so  elegant  and  charming ;  Geno  Alberti,  the 
enthusiastic  violin-player,  whose  genius  we 
may  respect,  but  not  so  his  having  wooed  and 
won  with  his  violin  a  rich  and  fair  young 
English  lady ;  and  lastly,  as  a  foil  to  all  these, 
the  pedantic,  over-dressed,  and  vulgar  Mrs. 
Griffiths^  whose  acquaintances  are  all  po- 
tentates or  members  of  the  Institute,  the  good- 
humored,  fat,  and  foolish  Hilbury,  and  Made- 
moiselle Chambray,  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  poor  little  Hilburr's  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
independent  use  of  hb  Enelish  gold.  It  can 
be  easily  imadned  how  well  Mrs.  TroUope  can 
play  with  such  a  group  of  personages. 

The  love-story  is  chiefly  told  through  the 
medium  of  taMeaux  vivans,  the  by-play  of  the 
bther  parties  by  the  very  simple  machinery  of 
so  many  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  so  many 
rides  and  rural  amusements.  The  interest, 
however,  never  flags ;  and  when  a  change  b 
brought  over  the  scene  by  the  iealousy  of  the 
countess,  which,  fed  by  the  evil  counseb  of  a 
spiteful  attendant,  vents  itself  in  the  most  cruel 
vengeance  upon  the  poor  protegd, —  it  b  like 
a  dark  cloud  comine  over  the  face  of  all  that 
was  before  bright,  clear,  and  beautiful.  The 
countess  pays  for  her  crime  by  a  conventual 
life,  and  Caroline  wins  the  hero  with  the  violet- 
colored  eyes,  poetical  justice  and  a  happy 
conclusion  being  brought  about  at  the  same 
time. 


d: 


PKRCT  :  OB  THK  OLD  LOVX  AND  TSl  NXW.* 

It  was  an  unlucky  night  on  which  the  youne, 
open,  happy,  thoughtless  Percy  introduced  his 
more  sedate,  experienced,  and  wily  friend 
Sinclair  to  the  love  of  hb  boyhoood,  Edith 
Aspinall.  While  affecting  to  contemn  the 
choice  of  hb  friend,  Sinclair,  by  slow,  but  sure 
steps,  wins  Edith's  aflfeotions  from  her  flrat  frank 
ana  confiding,  but  bashful  suitor. 

Percy  has  a  tyrannical  old  uncle,  who  would 
have  been  a  Captain  Absolute  only  that  he  b 

*  Percy :  or  the  Old  Love  and  the  New ;  by  the 
Author  of  "The  Hen-Pecked  Husband."  3  vols.  T. 
C.  Newby. 


a  general,  and  is  named  Haviland,  after  his  prop- 
erty of  the  same  title  in  Yorkshire.  Tlie  old 
general,  in  a  momentary  pet  with  hb  nephew 
and  heir,  marries  the  youngest  4^ughter  of 
a  clergyman,  and  thb  event  hastens  Percy's 
doom,  for  Edith  has  admired  Havilands,  and 
retains  more  vivid  recollections  of  its  beauties 
than  she  does  of  her  first  lover.  Percy,  how- 
ever, b  not  the  man  to  sink  under  his  altered 
prospects,  and  whibt  Sinclair  ia  wooing  hb 
maiden  fair,  our  hero  makes  his  obeisance  to 
hb  uncle,  and  establbhes  a  flirtation  with  hb 
young  and  innocent  aunt.  The  denouement 
of  thb  story  of  wayward  and  worldly  love  b 
pathetic  but  rather  unsatbfactory.  Percy 
shoota  himself,  recommending  the  general's 
widow  to  hb  friend  Beckenham,  and  Edith  to 
his  friend  Sinclair. 


CLARA  FANE.* 

Thb  b  the  first  work,  in  the  popular  style  of 
a  novel  of  the  day,  which  Miss  Costello  has 
yet  written ;  and  even  though  we  are  inclined 
to  regret  that  the  taste  of  the  public  leads  so 
many  writers  out  of  the  path  they  would,  in 
preference,  choose  for  themselves,  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  so  agreeable  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  light  reading  of  the  time  as 
that  of  Clara  Fane.  The  plot  of  the  story  b 
exciting  and  romantic ;  yet  such  events  as  are 
recorded  in  it  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  b  ofttimes  imagined,  and  the  writer  of 
fiction  does  well  who  selects  for  hb  narrative 
the  singular  in  life,  in  place  of  that  which  is 
common.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  imply 
that  Miss  Costco  has  avoided  the  domestic 
scenes  and  the  occurrences  of  ordinary  life; 
on  the  contrary,  it  b  in  working  out  these  that 
she  had  produced  some  of  the  most  amusing 
features  of  her  novel.  But  her  forte  evidently 
b  in  the  delineation  of  characters,  wherein 
loftiness  of  thought,  of  mind,  feeling,  and  re- 
finement, tenderness  and  sensibility  most  pre- 
vail, and  in  proof  of  thb  we  may  adduoe  the 
portraits  of  Claudia  and  Sybilla,  two  charming 
sisters;  perfect  gems  ofbeauty  and  grace.  Be- 
sides the  exercise  of  the  skilful  novelist's  art, 
Miss  Costello  reminds  us,  most  pleasantly,  that 
she  b  a  traveller,  and  conducts  us,  with  willing 
feet,  amid  scenes  rendered  by  Nature  attractive 
at  all  times,  but  doubly  so  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  war  and  confusion  point  them  out 
to  all  Europe  as  spectacles  of  interest.  We 
travel  with  Clara  Fane  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  visiting  many  places  which,  since  the 
narrative  was  written,  have  acquired  a  melan- 
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cboly  celebrity ;  and,  leaving  sites  now  marked 
by  desolation  and  blood sbed,  gladly  penetrate 
witb  ber  into  tbe  romantic  wilds  of  Austrian 
Switzeriand;  wo  listen  to  the  mysterious 
legends  of  Servia,  now  first  presented  in  an 
English  garb,  and  welcome  the  tender  songs 
of  the  Koz^s  —  a  race  hitherto  suspected  of 
no  such  peaceful  accomplishment  as  tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry ;  with  her,  also,  we  traverse  the 
Alps,  and  descend  to  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Lombsuxly,  seeking  repose  and  luxury  in  the 
marble  villas  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  whose 
enchanting  shores  are  now,  and,  we  fear,  are 
long  destined  to  be  deformed  by  slaughter! 
The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  the  snatches 
of  song  scattered  through  these  volumes  show 
the  imaginative  taste  and  brilliant  fancy,  for 
which  the  author  has  long  been  distinguished. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  manners  of  the  day 
if  more  writers  followed  such  a  track,  and  chose 
the  better  part  of  nature  as  the  most  proper  for 
record,  instead  of  descending  to  find  excitement 
in  the  worst. 

"Clara  Fane"  is  a  work  such  as  a  refined 
mind  alone  could  have  conceived,  and  such  as 
refined  minds  will  hail  with  welcome.  It  has 
a  novelty  and  philosophic  beauty  in  it,  which  at 
once  surprise  and  attract ;  for  easy  and  simple 
as  the  style  appears,  there  are  depth  of  feeling 
and  powerful  thought  in  every  page. 


Canada  in  1848,  &;c.    By  M.  H.  Synge. 

This  pamphlet  professes  to  be  "An  Exam- 
ination of  the  Existing  Resources  of  British 
North  America,  with  Considerations  for  their 
further  and  more  perfect  Development,  as  a 
Practical  Eemedy,  by  Means  of  Colonization, 
for  the  Prevailing  Distress  in  the  United 
Empire,  and  for  the  Defence  of  the  Colony.'' 
The  proposition  of  the  writer  is,  that  the 
imperial  government  shall  undertake  an 
enormous  system  of  public  works  in  that  colo- 
ny —  establish  a  regular,  frequent  and  inde- 
pendent scries  of  steam  communications  be- 
tween London  and  Liverpool  and  Montreal, 


&c. —  make  a  grand  trunk  line,  canal  or  rul- 
way,  across  the  American  continent, — and 
other  commensurate  works  in  connectioa  with 
these.  The  way  in  which  he  woald  employ 
labor  upon  such  projects  savors  not  a  little  of 
the  rvstem  of  the  ateliers  nationaux, — but 
Mr.  %nge  is  not  a  Frenchman,  nor  a  willing 
applauder  of  French  ideas.  His  patriotism  is 
on  the  contrary  quite  violent ;  and  at  times, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  ee^ 
tarn  favorite  eccentricities  of  logic,  style  and 
grammar  —  afifords  the  reader  not  a  little 
amusement.  The  chief  point  of  bis  argoment 
is  sound  if  practicable.  Roads  are  no  doubt 
very  essential  to  tbe  growth  and  pposperity  of 
a  country ;  and  probably  all  moneys  invested  | 
by  ffovemments  in  opening  up  or  repairing 
roads,  canals,  bridges,  and  other  means  of 
intercommunication,  return  in  one  form  or 
another  many  times  their  amount ;  but  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  such  a  scheme  as 
Mr.  Synge  proposes  in  the  present  state  of  the 
national  resources  may  be  gravely  doubted.— 
Douglas  Jerrold^s  Newspaper. 


The  Rights  of  Propebt;  ;  a  Befutation 
of  Communism  and  Socialism.  Ry  Adolphe 
Thiers. 

A  translation  of  tbe  papers  by  M.  Tliiers 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Vonsiitutionr 
neL  The  arrangement  is  perhaps  too  sjFtem- 
atic  or  elementary  for  English  readers,  and 
some  of  the  arguments  are  without  much  fun- 
damental novelty,  as  the  subject  has  long 
since  been  settled  in  England  for  Etadents  and 
thinkers.  But,  like  bis  speech  on  substitutes, 
the  general  idea  of  which  was  taken  from 
Adam  Smith,  M.  Thiers  has  so  well  enforced 
his  positions,  by  new  illustrations  drawn  from 
contemporary  experience  or  knowledge,  and 
directly  applicable  to  the  business  in  hand, 
that  established  truths  come  before  us  with  all 
the  eflbcts  of  novelty  and  the  interest  of  a 
current  topic,  set  off  by  a  style  animated  and 
close,  yet  facile  and  fluent. 
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BRITISH  INDIA  * 


In  a  paper  on  tbe  early  bistoiy  of  India, 
pnblished  some  time  ago  in  this  magazine,! 
we  commenced  our  observations  bj  referring 
to  tbe  indifference  exhibited  by  tbe  home  pub- 
lic to  all  topics  connected  with  our  Asiatic  em- 
pire ;  and  wo  did  so,  as  we  then  stated,  not 
because  the  circumstance  was  either  striMng 
or  anomalous,  but  for  the  better  reason  of  its 
practical  importance.  **  We  could,"  aB  we 
then  expressed  ourselves,  '*  little  hope  for  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  natives  of  India,  until  the  people  of  theso 
countries  had  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as 
that  a  public  opinion  could  be  formed  on  the 
subject,  and  was  known  to  exist."  ''It  was 
only,"  we  added,  "  to  such  pressure  from 
without  that  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
promotion  of  Christianity  in  India  —  the  main 
sanitary  provision  for  all  its  ills,  spiritual, 
moral,  and  even  industrial — ^would  ever  give 
way,  and  that  one  of  the  first  steps  towards 
the  formation  of  this  public  opinion,  was  the 
diffusion  of  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  statistics  of  the  country."  In  humble 
aid  of  this  object  we  then  took  up  our  pen, 
and  with  like  purpose  we  now  resume  it.  In 
regard  to  the  fact  of  ignorance  of,  and  apathy 
to,  Indian  interests,  we  find  our  views  corrob- 
orated by  what  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
call  the  highest  authority  on  such  a  point, 
the  Times  newspaper,  which,  in  a  leading  ar- 
ticle of  two  years'  later  date — ^that  is,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1847,  dwells  on  the  circum- 
stance as  a  woeful  truth,  and  cites  the  sayine 
of  **  one  of  our  most  accomplished  writers  ana 
speakers,  at  this  moment  a  member  of  her 
Majestv's  cabinet,"  whom  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  easily  recognize  as  the  able  and  elo- 
quent Mr.  Macaulay ;  and  who  "  avowed  his 
conviction  that  not  one  in  ten  of  our  most 
highly-educated  gentlemen  had  the  fieiintest 
conception  of  these  incidents  of  Britbh  In- 
dian history,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
victories  of  Alfred,  or  the  landing  of  the  Con- 
queror, in  our  domestic  annals." 

We  gladly  admit  that  since  the  appearance 
of  our  previous  paper,  this  insensioility  to 
Asiatic  interests  has  been  a  good  deal  lessened. 
This  is  partly  an  effect,  and  one  which  we  an- 

•  "  Mni't  History  of  Britiah  India."  Edited,  and 
now  completed,  by  Horace  Havman  Wilton,  M.A., 
F.R.S.    9  VoU.    London :  Madfden,  1848. 

t "  The  Life  of  Lord  Clire."  By  the  Ber.  G.  B. 
Oleig.    London:  Murray.    1848. 


ticipated,  of  the  rapid,  regular,  and  frequent 
communication  by  wnat  is  miscalled  the  "over- 
land passage,"  which  passes  over  no  land  ex- 
cept the  hand's-breadth  at  Suez.  This  ac- 
knowledged improvement  must,  however,  be 
most  of  all  ascribed  to  the  felt  jeopardy  to 
which  our  Indian  empire  was  exposed  by  the 
unexpected  aggression  of  the  Sikhs.  That 
taught  us  for,  perhaps,  the  first  time,  deeply  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  our  imperial  colony, 
and  our  views  of  interest  were  blended  with 
nobler  feelings  in  the  triumphs  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Although  India  is  immeasurably  tbe  most 
important  of  all  our  great  dependencies,  there 
is  not  another  in  regard  to  wnich  we  have  an 
equal  tendency  to  indifference.  The  philos* 
ophy  of  the  cause  of  this  appears  to  be,  that 
it  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  not 
nationally  identified  by  colonization.  Every 
Englishman  who  ^s  there  hopes  to  return ; 
nobody  loves  to  live  there ;  none  settle ;  no 
one  regards  it  as  his  home.  Hence  the  lack 
of  personal  interest  in  the  country;  and 
hence,  again,  the  general  coldness  of  which 
we  have  been  complaining.  The  duties  of  all 
in  office  are  performed  faithfully  and  well; 
but  they  are  performed  as  duties,  and  such 
sympathy  as  strangers  feel,  is,  like  their  con- 
nection with  the  soil,  temporary.  We  notice 
the  defect,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging 
our  government  of  India,  which  is,  beyond 
all  question,  the  best  its  nations  have  ever 
known— one  which  eives  them  that  great  ele- 
ment of  social  happmess,  security  of  person 
and  of  property,  and  what  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  of  almost  equal  importance,  im- 
munity from  agitation.  We  notice  the  defect, 
not,  we  say,  for  the  purpose  of  underrating 
the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  terrors  of  misrule, 
from  which  our  government  has  saved  the 
people  of  India ;  or  of  depreciating  the 
nigher  degree  of  civilization  which  it  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  means  of  introducing ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  to  com- 
pensate for  a  defect  which  appears  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  our  connection  with 
India,  we  are  bound  the  more  carefully  to 
consult  her  interests,  and,  as  a  means  towards 
this,  to  make  them  more  known,  in  various 
forms,  through  the  press.  Interest  and  pride 
seem  alone  to  link  us  to  India — ^interest  in 
its  rich  resources-Hpride  in  the  honors  we 
have  won  there.    We  long  to  be  united  to 
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tbat  country  by  a  holier  tie — ^by  that  good 
feeling  which  must  arise  from  well-directed 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  and  raise  the 
character  of  its  many  peoples.  Our  humble 
sphere  is,  to  aid  in  mAing  these  known,  and 
our  first  step  an  attempt  to  outline  theif  his- 

tOIT. 

The  India  trade  was,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, looked  on  in  the  West  as  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  all  commercial  objects ;  and  each 
European  nation,  as  it  rose  in  maritime  im- 
portance, aspired  to  a  participation  in  its 
golden  fruits.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
genius  of  Alfred,  justly  named  the  (}reat, 
that  he  endeavored  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  merchants  to  that  line  of  trafic.  He,  as 
wo  are  told  by  William  of  Malroesbury,  sent, 
in  the  year  883,  Sighelonus,  bishop  of  Sher- 
burne, to  India,  under  the  pretext  of  making 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  the 
monk  adds,  that  at  the  date  of  his  chronicle, 
some  of  the  commodities  which  the  bbhop 
brought  back  were  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
at  Sherburne.  The  crusades,  in  later  periods, 
made  us  somewhat  better  acqudntcd  with  the 
usages  and  productions  of  the  East;  but  it 
was  not  until  about  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when,  and  much  owing  to  that  event,  we 
were  becoming  a  manufacturing  people,  that 
the  expanding  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
began  to  exhibit  itself  in  vigorous  eflR)rts  to 
extend  our  trade,  and  then  intercourse  with 
India  became  our  first  object.  The  earliest  of 
these  attempts  was  the  voyage  of  Robert 
Thome,  in  tne  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
year  1527,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to 
India.  Then  followed  the  fatal  voyage  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  who,  with  all  his  crow, 
peiished  on  the  coast  of  Lapknd.  Thb  voy- 
age was  in  search  of  a  north-east  passage,  and 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
whoso  time,  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  others  of  a 
like  character  were  repeatedly  undertaken  by 
such  well-known  navigators  as  the  Cabots, 
Frobbher,  Davb,  Hudson ;  some  to  seek  out 
a  north-west,  others  a  north-east  passage  to 
India.  These  intrepid  mariners  failed  in  find- 
ing for  their  country  the  short  track  to  the 
gold  of  Cathay,  or  to  the  dbmond  mines  of 
Golconda ;  but  they  taught  her  a  better  ser- 
vice, in  rendering  her  sons  hardy  and  accom- 
plished seamen.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  by  Bartholomew  Dies,  in 
1486,  and  the  actual  voyage  made  to  India, 
by  Vasca  de  Oamo,  in  1498,  revealed  tho 
long-sought-for  course.  We  have,  in  our 
former  paper,  noticed  the  steps  by  which  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  availing  them- 
selves of  thb  discovery,  established  their  con- 
nection with    the  East     It  was   not  until 


Drake's  circumnavigation  voyage  thai  our 
Englbh  merchants  directed  their  attention  to 
the  course  to  India  by  the  Cape.  Drake, 
who  had  passed  that  promontory  m  fair 
weather,  dia^bed  it  of  the  terrors  with  which 
it  had  been  invested  by  the  Portuguese  ind 
Dutch ;  and  his  voyage,  which  had  gi?en  nev 
impulse  to  the  enterprise  of  our  traders,  was 
soon  followed  by  an  incident  well  calcukted 
to  stimulate  their  deare  for  gain — we  mean 
the  capture  of  some  Portuguese  Indiamen 
with  immense  treasure,  and  with  ppers  af- 
fording information  of  greater  vaiae.  Be 
sides  the  details  thus  made  known,  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  Indbn  trade,  collected  by  an  associa- 
tion called  the  Levant  Company,  which  had 
been  for  some  years  establbned,  and  whieb 
conveyed  goods  from  Aleppo  and  Bagdad, 
and  thence  by  the  Tigris  to  Ormus,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Thb  company  succeeded  in 
opening  a  very  extensive  interconne  with 
India ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  transit  were 
so  great  that  the  returns  were  not  very  ken- 
tive.  Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  larger 
profits,  and  prompted,  as  we  have  said,  bj  the 
spirit  of  maritime  enterprise,  vessels  woe 
fitted  out,  and  voyages  xnade  to  India,  some 
by  government  vesseb,  and  some  hj  vessels 
fitted  out  by  individuab.  They,  in  all  cases, 
partook  of  a  piratical  character,  and  their 
gains  were  usually  enormous.  Still  the  haz- 
ards were  found  to  be  too  great  for  private  capi- 
tal, and  an  application,  in  consequence  of  thb, 
having  been  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  sbe, 
in  December,  1600,  granted  to  the  petitioD- 
ing  merchants  a  charter,  erecting  them  into  a 
corporation,  under  the  title  of  •*  The  Govern- 
ors and  Comj^ny  of  Merchants  of  I^ndoa 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.  This  charter  gate 
them  the  privilege  of  exclusive  trade;  hut 
the  crown  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  re- 
suming its  grant,  after  a  three  yean*  notice. 
The  early  mtercourse  of  the  company  vas 
with  the  Indian  islands,  and  their  chief  sta- 
tion was  at  Bantam,  in  Java.  They  subse- 
quently found  it  advantageous  to  open  a  trade 
with  3)6  continent  of  fidia,  which  was  first 
attempted  at  Surat,  in  1609.  The  Potor 
guese,  who  were  at  that  time  in  posse^on  of 
the  trade  there,  showed  every  disposition  to 
oppose  them  ;  but  they  quuled  before  the  de- 
termination of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who 
commanded  the  company's  ships.  Ou^^le^ 
chants  soon  made  some  character  trith  the 
native  tradors,  and  gained  no  little  bflaeace 
with  the  nabobs  and  princes  of  the  oonntiy* 
On  the  llth  Januair,  1612,  they  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Jehanghire,  a  finnan,  a^' 
thori2dng  them  to  hold  estabfishments  in  oer 
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taia  places  along  the  shores  of  his  kingdom. 
Pursuant  to  this,  they,  in  the  course  ^  that 
year,  built  a  factory  at  Surat,  and  thus  made 
their  final  settlement  on  the  continent  of  India. 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who,  about 
the  same  period,  sent  out  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  This  mission  supplies  us  with  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  emperor,  his  court 
and  country,  but  was  not  attended  with  any 
political  advantages.  Soon  after  this  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  led  our  merchants  to 
abandon  their  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  to  direct  all  their  attention 
to  the  tnde  with  continental  India.  The 
naval  power  of  the  Portuguese  wfls  declining, 
and  with  it  their  influence  in  the  East,  but  the 
Dutch  were  our  active  and  powerful  competi- 
tors. They  were  deeply  jealous  of  our  en- 
deavors to  share  with  them  the  lucrative  trade 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  evinced  this  feeling 
in  an  act  which  will  for  ever  stain  their  annals 
— ^known  as  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.  They 
had  in  that  island  a  strong  fort,  garrisoned 
with  two  hundred  men,  and  there  were  eigh- 
teen Englishmen  residing  in  the  town  engaged 
in  trade.  These  they  arrested  altogether, 
with  some  few  Japanese  and  one  Portuguese, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  conspired  to 
seize  the  fort.  The  statement  of  the  charge 
exhibits  the  improbability  of  its  truth,  and 
this  is  further  heightened  by  the  nature  of 
what  they  called  their  evidence.  Their  first 
information  was  from  one  of  their  own  Japan- 
ese soldiers,  and  obtained  by  the  application 
of  torture.  They  then  put  all  the  prisoners 
to  the  rack.  At  first  each  of  them  denied 
any  knowledge  of  such  a  plot,  but  the  torture 
being  again  applied,  they  of  course  confessed 
all  that  their  accusers  wanted.  When  re- 
leased from  pain,  they  repeated  their  denial 
of  the  charge,  but  being  tortured  anew,  were 
compelled  to  reconfess  it.  Nine  of  the  Eng- 
lish, including  their  captain,  were  put  to 
death,  their  heads  being  cut  o£f  by  a  scimitar. 
They  all  declared  their  innocence  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Nine  Japanese  and  one 
Portuguese  shared  their  fate^  while  the  re- 
maining Englishmen  were  pardoned. 

The  account  of  this  cruel  proceeding  excited, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  greatest  indignation 
in  England,  and  to  increase  it,  the  court  of 
directors  had  a  picture  prepared,  copied  and 
circulated,  representing  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  It  was  not,  however,  the  interest  of 
our  government  to  go  to  war  on  the  occasion, 
and  negotiations  were  commenced,  which  were 
protracted  from  1G23,  the  period  of  the  transac- 
tien,  until  about  1654,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, when  an  adjustment  took  place.      The 


immediate  result  was,  however,  what  the 
Dutch  no  doubt  anticipated — the  abandonment 
of  our  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Our  merchants  felt  that  they  had  neither 
forces  nor  forts  enough  to  protect  a  trade, 
and  thus  was  this  guilty  act  long  attended 
with  all  the  advanta^s  which  its  originators 
had  contemplated. 

Mill,  whose  prejudices  often  roar  his  work, 
assumes  at  times  an  air  of  impartiality,  which 
is  sadly  misplaced.  He  endeavors  on  this 
occasion  to  excuse  the  Dutch,  by  suggesting 
that,  biased  by  self-interest,  they  may  have 
believed  their  rivals  guilty.  The  ^ncifol 
assumption  of  motives  may  palliate  any  crime ; 
but  unhappily  this  is  not  the  only  proceeding 
which  taints  the  colonial  conduct  of  the  Dutch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  characteristic  of 
their  selfish  and  cruel  policy  in  the  East. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  trade 
which  ensued  directly  on  this  catastrophe,  and 
partly  from  the  large  expense  incurred  by  their 
contests  with  the  Portugese,  the  East  India 
Company  became  at  this  time  a  good  deal 
embarrassed ;  and  it  was  while  their  finances 
were  thus  deranged,  that  a  circumstance  took 
place,  which  led  to  their  settlement  in  Bengal, 
and  subsequently  proved  the  main  source  of 
their  prospenty. 

A  physician,  named  Boughton,  having  been 
called  on  to  attend  the  daughter  of  the  Empe- 
ror Shah  Jehaun,  in  a  dangerous  illness,  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  cure  her,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, gained  her  father's  good-will.  With 
generous  feeling,  he  availed  himself  of  this  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and 
obtained  for  them  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
a  free  trade.  The  same  gentleman  was 
equally  successful  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  from  whom  he  procured,  in  1636, 
permission  for  the  company  s  servants  to  erect 
a  factory  at  Hoogley,  on  the  so-named  branch 
of  the  Uanges.  Much  about  the  same  time, 
a  fort  was  erected  at  Madraspatam,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  where  we  had  for  some  time 
previously  had  depots.  This  new  station  was 
named  fort  St.  George;  and  thus  have  we 
traced  the  commencements  of  our  three  presi- 
dencies, on  ,  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coasts,  and  in  Bengal.  But  the  state  of 
aflHiirs  in  England  precluded  the  company 
from  availing  themselves  of  these  opening 
prospects,  and  during  the  civil  wars  their 
existence  as  a  corporation  was  in  peril. 

The  India  trade  was  in  fact  thrown  open, 
for  the  five  years  which  preceded  1657,  the 
date  at  which  Cromwell  renewed  the  privileges 
of  the  company.  The  effects  of  this  free 
trade  are  very  differently  stated  in  worka  of 
the  period;  but  the  nearest  guess  we  can 
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make  at  tbe  truth  leads  us  to  think  that  our 
merchants  offered  India  goods  at  low  prices, 
and  extended  their  sales  to  almost  every  part 
of  Europe,  underselling  the  Dutch  even  in 
Amsterdam.  In  confirmation  of  this  last 
fact.  Sir  John  Malcolm  cites  a  passage,  in 
the  "  Letters  of  Thurloe,"  Cromweirs  secre- 
tary, to  the  effect  that  the  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam, **  having  heard  that  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector would  dissolve  the  East  India  Company 
at  London,  and  declare  the  navigation  and 
commerce  to  the  Indies  to  be  free  and  open, 
were  greatly  alarmed,  as  they  considered  such 
a  measure  would  be  ruinous  to  their  own  East 
India  Company."* 

The  prospects  of  our  own  East  India  Com- 
pany became  more  encouraging  under  Charles 
ll.  and  his  brother  James.  The  former  re- 
newed and  extended  their  privileges,  and 
made  over  to  them  the  island  of  Bombay, 
which  he  had  received  as  part  of  the  portion 
of  hb  queen,  the  infanta  of  Portugal.  James 
added  the  im portent  prerogatives  of  levying 
troops,  holding  courts-martial,  and  coinine 
money.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  these  high  powers  were  sometimes 
abused — ^that  merchante  with  such  prerogatives 
were  too  eager  for  gain — that  &ctors,  living  in 
what  was  felt,  from  its  distance,  to  be  a  new 
world,  forgot  their  responsibility.  In  1665, 
Sir  Edward  Winter,  governor  of  Madras, 
being  superseded  for  undue  practices,  had  the 
boldness  to  imprison  the  person  who  was  sent 
out  to  succeed  him,  and  actually  held  the 
government  until  1668,  when,  by  the  special 
direction  of  the  king,  he  resigned  it.  Sir 
John  Child  seized  thirteen  large  ships  at  Su- 
rat,  the  property  of  merchante  there,  and 
sailed  with  his  plunder  to  Bombay,  of  which 
ho  was  then  governor.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  this  was  effected  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
sub-committee  of  the  directors  at  home ;  but 
if  this  circumstence  diminishes  the  audacity  of 
the  act,  it  ezhibite  the  morale  of  the  company 
as  of  no  very  elevated  order.  Quite  in  agree- 
ment with  this  view  are  the  sentimente  of  the 
chief  director,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  one 
who  was  appointed  a  judge  in  India.  "I 
expect,"  says  that  autocratic  trader,  "  that 
my  will  and  orders  shall  be  your  rule,  and 
not  the  laws  of  England,  which  are  a  heap  of 
nonsense  compiled  by  a  number  of  countiy 
gentlemen,  who  hardly  know  how  to  govern 
their  own  families,  much  less  the  regulating 
companies  and  foreign  commerce.  Having 
now  the  power  of  condemning  the  company's 
enemies,  or  such  as  shall  be  deemed  so,  partic- 
ularly those  that  shall  question  the  company's 
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power  over  all  the  British  subjecte  in  India,  I 
expect  my  orders  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
obeyed  and  received  as  stetnte  laws.'* 

it  was  not,  as  our  readers  will  easily  believe, 
by  conduct  and  principles  such  as  these,  that 
the  East  India  Company  advanced  in  power, 
but  in  despite  of  them.  They  incurred  the 
dislike  and  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  native 
princes,  and  Aurungzebe  threatened  to  raze 
their  factories  to  the  ground.  He  seized  Surat,  | 
sent  a  fleet  to  atteck  Bombay,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  assailed  them  in  other  pointe.  Tbe  Fer- 
vante  of  the  company  made  the  most  abject  snb- 
miadon,  and  the  emperor,  onlv  looking  on 
them  as  traders,  and  conceiving  their  commerce  .1 
to  be  of  son^  importence  to  his  subjects,  for 
gave  them.  The  enemies  from  whom  the  com- 
pany had  most  to  dread  at  this  time  were  the 
merchante  of  their  own  country,  who  interfered 
with  their  monopoly,  and  were  known  by  the 
name  of  "Interlopers."  Their  profite  were 
doubtless  larger  than  those  of  the  company, 
and  they  became  so  influential  at  home,  that 
when,  in  1698,  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  they  actually  obtained  for  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the 
East.  This  thev  acquired  by  oflferinir  to  the 
goYomment  an  ^dvanoe  on  letter  teiL,  dm 
those  proposed  by  the  company.  Bat  the 
latter  soon  after  got  anew  confirmation  of  their 
grant ;  and  thus  the  nation  had  at  tbe  same 
time  two  East  India  Companies,  each  with 
privileges  alike  exclusive,  granted  by  the  crown 
and  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  and  both  ex- 
pending their  gains  in  corrupting  parliament, 
not  only  by  purchasing  seats,  but  also  by 
directly  bribing  members  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons. Wearied  by  such  expenave  struggles, 
they  at  length  combined  their  stock,  nnder  the 
charter  given  to  the  old  company,  on  tbe  5th 
September,  1698,  and  assumed  the  name  under 
which  they  have  ever  since  remained  incorpo- 
rated—  **The  United  Company  of  Merchants 
Trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The  privileges 
of  the  united  corponUion  were  confimed,  and 
extended  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1708,  and 
the  general  tranquillity  which,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  ensued  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  i , 
fiivorable  to  their  interests. 

It  was  a  little  previously  to  these  last  dates  ■ 
that  the  company  seems  for  the  first  time  to  | 
have  raised  their  views  from  trade  to  territnj.   . 
In  1689  they  write  out  to  their  agents  that  J 
revenue  is  for  the  future  to  engage  their  at- 
tention, as  much  as  traffic ;  that  they  wish  to 
be  '*a  nation  in  India,"  and  ihey  cite  with  ap- 
proval the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who  they  wj 
wrote  to  their  governors  ten  paragraphs  aboat 
tribute,  for  every  one  which  concerned  oom- 
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meroe.  But  as  jet  their  yiews  ia  this  respect 
were  of  the  humblest  character ;  they  only  ex> 
tend  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  bj  purcnase, 
and  in  this  manner  they  became  possessed  of 
some  districts  on  the  Coromandel  coasts,  where 
they  built  Fort  St.  David ;  and  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal  desiring  to  replenish  his  exchequer,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  sustain  a  war,  the  com- 
pany succeeded  in  buying  from  him  the  zemir- 
darships  of  certain  towns  and  districts,  amongst 
which  was  that  of  Calcutta,  where  they  erected 
Fort  William,  and  which  was,  in  1707,  de- 
clared to  be  the  seat  of  a  presidency, 

From  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  until  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  Europe,  embracing 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  company 
advanced  in  commercial  prosperitt.  The  date 
of  the  war  which  then  took  place  between 
England  and  France,  1744,  is  a  cardinal  era 
in  the  history  of  our  Asiatic  realm  ;  but  before 
we  attempt  any  narrative  of  its  events,  we  must 
glance  at  the  relations  of  the  latter  power  with 
the  East. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  anil  the  year 
1GC4,  Colbert  founded  a  French  East  India 
Company ;  their  capital  was  £625,000 ;  their 
charter,  pursuant  to  the  views  of  the  age,  was 
a  monopoly,  with  what  were  even  at  that  time 
singular  encouragements.  They  were  to  have 
not  only  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  for  fifty 
years,  but  the  government  bound  itself  to  make 
good  to  them  any  loss  they  might  sustain  with- 
in the  first  ten.  Their  commencing  efforts 
were  made  in  Madagascar,  but  their  settle- 
meot  was  ill-chosen  and  unsuccessful.  They 
afterwards,  with  better  fortune,  took  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Ceane  and  Masoarenhas,  and 
gave  them  respectively  the  names  of  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon.  In  1668  they  established  a 
factory  at  Surat,  and  after  failing  in  other 
places,  they  formed  a  station  at  Pondicherry. 
This  place,  which  was  well  fortified,  became 
the  centre  of  the  French  trade  in  India,  and 
they  acquired  some  territory  around  it;  when, 
in  1744,  Walpole  was  driven  from  power,  and 
war  took  place  between  England  and  France, 
the  French  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying 
our  settlements  in  India,  and  of  extending 
their  own  influence.  They  had  at  this  time 
some  agents  there  of  distinguished  ability. 
One  was  M.  de  Labourdonnais,  a  native  of 
Brittany,  who,  early  in  life,  engaged  in  trade 
in  India,  and  made  there  a  considerable  foiv 
tune.  His  talents  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  viceroy  of  Ooa,  at  whose  suggestion  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  was  for  two  years  the  agent  of  that  govern- 
ment on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Returning  to 
France,  he  was  selected  by  his  own  govern- 
ment to  form  their  new  colonies  in  the  isles  of 


France  and  Bourbon,  and  by  a  wise  and  ener^ 
getic  administration  he  advanced  the  resources 
and  civilization  of  those  islands  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.     He  made  roads,  construct- 
ed  bridges,  had  the  natives  taught  the  most 
useful  trades,  extended  and  improved  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cofl^plant,  and  introduced  the 
culture  of  indigo  and  of  the  sugar-cane.     The 
character  he  thus  made,  raised  his  influence 
with  the  ministers  at  home,  and  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  in  1740,  he  suggested  a  plan  where- 
by- he  should  be  prepared,  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  English 
settlements  in  the  East,  before  a  fleet  from 
Europe  could  arrive  to  support  them.     This 
we  snail  see  he  afterwaras  attempted.     M. 
Dupleix,  who  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry, and  chief  of  the  French  in  India, 
was  also  a  remarkable  man.   He  inherited  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  director  of  the  French 
East  India  Company,  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
greatly  increased  by  successful  speculations  in 
tne  India  trade.     He  was,  in  1720,  sent  out  as 
first  member  of  the  council  at  Pondicherry ; 
was  afterwards  made  chief  of  the  French  station 
at  Chandemagore,  and  having  in  these  positions 
made  known  his  public  talents,  he  was  ap- 
pointed govemor-in-chief  at  Pondicherry.     He 
was  bold,  able,  unscrupulous,  and  ambitious. 
Being  largely  engaged  on  his  own  account  in 
the  internal  trade  of  India,  he  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  politics  and  relations  of 
that  country  than  any  other  European  of  that 
period.     These  were  the  two  most  prominent 
Frenchmen  in  India  when  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  broke  out,  in  1744.    At 
this  time  France  had  undoubtedly  more  in- 
fluence in  the  East  than  England.     Her  East 
India  Company  was  to  the  full  as  wealthy, 
and  she  had  besides  extensive  possessions  in 
the  Spice  Islands.     She  could  also  command  a 
larger  military  force,  and  had  besides  armed 
and  disciplined  the  sepoys.     It  was,  we  may 
observe,  from  her  that  we  learned  the  two. main 
secrets  of  our  successes  in  the  East  —  the 
superiority  of  regular  troops  when  employed 
against  Asiatic  hordes,  and  the  enrolment  and 
maintenance  of  a  sepoy  force.     T\^en  the  in- 
telligence that  war  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
reached  Labourdonnais  in  the  East,  he  found 
oimself  without  the  naval   force  which  his 
government  had  promised  him ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  resolved  to  act  on  his  own  re- 
sources.    He  accordingly  detained  such  vessels 
as  touched  at  his  island,  manned  them  with 
sailors  as  well  as  he  could,  training  for  this  pur- 
pose even  the  natives  of  Madagascar;    and 
having  thus  procured  nine  ships,  and  mustered 
a  force  of  1,100   Europeans,  with  some  400 
sepoys,  and  300  Caffres,  in  adiMtion  to  his 
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seamen,  he  first  attacked  the  English  squadron 
of  four  ships  and  a  frigate.  Night  terminated 
the  action,  but  the  Endish  fleet  sheered  off, 
and  disappeared  from  the  coast.  After  look- 
ing out  for  it  for  some  days,  Labourdonnais 
proceeded  to  Madras,  which  was  at  that  time 
our  chief  station,  and  most  important  settle- 
ment on  the  continent  of  India.  It  afforded 
but  indifferent  means  of  defence,  and  its  small 
garrison  exhibited  little  heroism.  They  ca- 
pitulated on  the  10th  of  September,  1746; 
and  after  having  achieycd  this  triumph  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  Labourdonnais  proceeded 
to  Pondicherry.  His  reception  there  was  far 
different  from  what  he  deserved.  Dupleiz, 
jealous  of  his  success,  maintained  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  powers,  refused  to  support  him  in 
his  views,  and  compelled  him  to  return  to 
France,  where  he  made  such  unfavorable 
representations  of  his  conduct  that  he  was  ar- 
rested, imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  three 
years,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  Freed  by 
this  unworthy  conduct  from  all  rivalry,  Dupleix 
resolved  to  follow  up  the  measures  of  La- 
bourdonnais, which  were  quite  consonant  to 
his  own  aspiring  policy.  He  looked  forward, 
first,  to  the  destruction  of  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  next  to  the  estalLshment  of  a  French 
dominion  in  India ;  and  his  ambition  compelled 
us  to  adopt  that  line  of  action  which  has  led  to 
our  acquisition  of  empire  there. 

Dupleiz,  evading  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Madras,  even  exposed  that  place  to 
plundgr,  carried  off  the  governor  and  chief  in- 
habitants, and  paraded  them  as  prisoners 
through  the  town  of  Pondicherry.  Amongst 
the  English,  who  now  regarded  themselves  as 
absolved  from  their  parole,  given  to  Labour- 
donnais, was  a  young  clerk,  Eobert  Clive, 
whose  yet  humble  name  was  soon  to  be  known 
as  foremost  of  the  Europeans  in  India.  He 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman  to 
Fort  St.  David. 

The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who,  when  Pondi- 
cherry was,  in  the  preceding  year,  threatened 
by  our  fleet,  had,  as  prince  of  the  province, 
interfered  to  save  it,  now  thought  proper  to 
extend  a  like  protection  to  Madras,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  sent  his  son,  with  10,000  men, 
to  expel  the  French  and  restore  it  to  the  En- 
glish. This  proved  in  its  results  one  of  the 
most  important  incidents  in  our  history. 

The  French  had  1,200  soldiers,  with  some 
artillery,  which  they  managed  well ;  and  with 
this  small  force  they  not  only  repelled  the  at- 
tack of  the  nabob's  troops,  but  following  them 
for  four  miles,  assailed  them  in  their  own  posi- 
tion at  Mount  St.  Thomas,  and  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout. 

The  spell  which  upheld  the  Mohammedan 


power  in  India  was  forever  broken ;  the  Euro- 
peans saw  in  the  superiority  of  their  disci- 
pline, and  their  well-served  artillery,  the 
secret  of  their  strength,  and  were  not  bIow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  discovery. 

Dupleix  next  assiuled  Fort  St.  David,  and 
while  before  it,  had  the  address  to  gain  over 
to  his  interests  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was 
now  impressed  with  a  high  idea  of  the  proc- 
ess of  the  French  troops.  Fort  St.  JDavid 
was,  however,  soon  relieved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  fleet  before  it,  eonasting 
of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  having  on  board 
a  body  of  1 ,400  soldiers,  making  the  largest 
European  force  then  in  India.  This  eireum- 
stance  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  a&irs. 
Pondicherry  was  besieged  by  the  English; 
but  their  arrangements  were  inefifectire,  the 
sickly  season  set  in,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  Dupleix  claimed 
our  failure  as  a  triumph,  and  by  his  artful 
representations  raised  his  reputation  with  the 
native  princes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1749,  when 
the  news  arrived  in  India  that  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  vras  signed,  and  that  3fadras 
was,  by  one  of  its  conditions,  restored  to  the 
English.  Except  in  this  last  particular,  this 
celebrated  treaty  had  but  little  influence  in 
the  East.  The  Europeans,  now  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  the  native  powers,  began  to  in- 
terfere in  their  politics,  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  own  influence ;  and  the  bril- 
liant successes  of  Dupleix  seemed  likely  to 
establish  a  French  dominion  in  Southern  In- 
dia. This  country  was  at  the  moment  on  the 
eve  of  a  civil  war,  arising  out  of  disputed  sac- 
cessions  to  its  two  chief  kingdoms — the  Car- 
natic  and  the  Deccan — ^and  Dupleix  conceiTed, 
that  by  aiding  the  stronger  claimants  to  each, 
he  would  gain  not  only  wealth,  territory,  and 
privileges  for  his  country,  but  eventually  es- 
tablish its  ascendency  in  India.  The  right  of 
succession  in  the  Asiatic  dynasties  was  never 
much  regulated  by  the  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture. Might  and  management  were  its  more 
prevailing  laws,  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  India  at  the  period  to  which  we  are 
referring.  Mirzapha  Jung  who  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Deccan,  and  Chunda 
Sahcb,  who  aspired  to  be  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  were  not  either  of  them  the  actual  pos- 
sessors of,  or  the  rightful  heirs  to,  these 
thrones.  They  came  forward,  however,  with 
large  forces,  and  the  French  determined  to 
assist  them.  These  Asiatic  princes  combining, 
formed  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  Du- 
pleix sent  M.  d'Auteil,  with  2,300  disci- 
plined soldiers,  to  join  them— of  this  last 
Wy  400  were  Europeans,  the  rest  sepoys. 
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In  their  first  encounter  with  the  army  of  the 
reigning  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  consisting  of 
20,000  men,  with  a  strong  field  of  artillery,  the 
French  proposed,  with  their  own  small  force,  to 
storm  their  line.  They  were  twice  repulsed, 
bat  their  accustomed  valor,  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  fighting  in  the  sight  of 
three  armies,  was  at  leno;th  triumphant,  and 
the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  was  amongst  the 
£lain.  The  conquerors  took  possession  of 
Arcot,  and  the  son  of  the  late  nabob  ap- 
plied to  the  English  for  aid. 

His  offers  were  of  the  most  alluring  char> 
acter ;  but  the  British  officers  conceived  they 
had  no  anthoritv  to  interfere,  and  though  they 
viewed  with  jealousy  the  growing  influence  of 
their  European  rivals,  they  were  unwilling  to 
engage  in  open  war.  The  French  interest 
was  thus  for  a  time  paramount  to  the  Cai^ 
natic.  Dupleiz  shared  largely  in  the  tribute 
collected  by  his  allies,  and  assumed  the  state 
and  circumstance  of  an  eastern  prince.  He 
was,  however,  soon  called  to  exhibit  his  ener- 
gy and  resources  in  contending  with  reverses. 
A  claimant  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan 
appeared  in  arms,  backed  by  a  numerous 
host.  This  was  Nazir  Jung,  who  was  accepted 
by  tbe  Mogul  court  as  the  legitimate  heir, 
and  was  now  marching  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Carnatic  with  a  force  of  about  300,000  men, 
including  30,000  Mahratta  cavalry. 

Seeing  that  he  was  acknowledged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  English, 
who  had  been  long  anxious  to  take  the  field 
against  the  French,  joined  his  standard. 
Their  force,  which  was  commanded  by  Major 
Lawrence,  consisted  of  700  soldiers.  Du- 
pleix  made  every  effort  to  aid  and  prepare  his 
allies.  He  supplied  them  with  a  loan  of 
X50,000,  increased  the  French  contingent, 
and  opened  negotiations  with  some  Afghan 
chiefs  who  were  in  the  army  of  Nazir,  and 
-who  seemed  disposed  to  dethrone  him. 

When  the  two  great  hosts  came  into  view, 
and  appeared  to  be  ready  for  the  fight.  Major 
Lawrence  who  had  become  aware  of  the 
TTcakness  and  want  of  discipline  of  his  ally, 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  better 
preparations  of  their  enemy,  suggested  to 
Nazir  to  avoid  a  combat. 

This  was  a  course  whicb  that  haughty 
prince  thought  it  unbecoming  his  honor  to 
adopt,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
roated,  but  for  a  circumstance  wholly  unex- 
pected by  both  parties — ^that  was,  a  mutiny 
amongst  the  French  officers.  A  number  of 
them  resigned  their  commissions,  because  cer- 
tain demands  which  they  had  made  were  not 
conceded;  and  D'Auteil,  their  commander, 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  recall  them  to 


their  duty,  retired  with  his  division  to  Pondi- 
cherry.  Thus  deprived  of  their  best  arm, 
the  forces  of  Chunda  Sahib,  the  French  nom- 
inee of  the  Carnatic,  and  of  Mirzapha  Jung, 
Nizam,  or  king  of  the  Deccan,  became  dis- 
banded. The  former  of  these  princes  took 
refuge  in  Pondicherry,  while  the  latter  sur- 
rendered to  his  opponent,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Desperate  as  was  now  his  condi- 
tion, Dupleix  did  not  despair.  He  succeeded 
in  negotiating  a  conspiracy  in  the  army  of 
Nazir — restored  order  amongst  his  own  troops, 
and,  surprising  the  Moguls  at  midnight,  put 
great  numbers  of  them  to  the  sword.  Mean- 
while, Major  Lawrence,  conceiving  that  his 
experience  was  not  appreciated  by  Nazir,  or 
his  advice  attended  to,  too  hasUIy  withdrew 
his  contingent;  and  the  French,  pursuing 
their  advantages,  took  Gingoe,  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  Carnatic.  They  had  yet  a 
greater  triumph.  The  Affghans,  whose  disaf- 
fection Dupleix  had  been  encouraging,  now 
made  known  to  him  that  they  were  ripe  for  re- 
volt, and  M.  Latouche,  a  distinguished  officer 
who  was  in  command  of  the  French,  was  di- 
rected to  act  with  them  against  the  camp 
of  Nazir  Jung.  In  the  well-fought  conflict 
which  followed,  Nazir  was  slain,  and  Mirzapha 
led  forth  from  prison,  and  exchanging  his 
irons  for  a  crown,  was  again  installed  as  sove- 
reign of  the  Deccan. 

Chunda  Sahib  was  likewise  restored  to 
power  as  prince  of  the  Carnatic,  or  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  the  title  by  which  he  was  better  known. 
The  French  influence  was  then  triumphant  in 
the  East,  and  their  ambitious  views  were  likely 
to  expand  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  British  in- 
terest, were  it  not  for  the  heroism  and  genius 
of  Clivo,  whose  first  great  achievement  wo 
have  next  to  notice.  As,  however,  ho  is  most 
justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  our  Asiatic 
empire,  and  as  its  progress  during  many  vears 
b  intimately  connected  with  his  personal  his- 
tory, we  think  it  well  worth  while  to  notice 
some  few  of  the  incidents  of  his  earlier  life, 
and  especially  such  as  elucidate  his  character. 

Bobert  Clive  was  bom  at  the  manor-house 
of  Styche,  near  Market-Dray  ton,  in  Shrop- 
shire, on  the  29th  of  September,  1725.  His 
father  was  Richard  Clive,  an  attorney,  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  small  estate  of  Styche,  of  which 
we  find  his  family  were  proprietors  so  far  back 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  His  mother  was 
a  Miss  Gaskill  of  Manchester.  Bobert  was 
the  eldest  of  thirteen  children,  six  sons  and 
and  seven  daughters,  and  was  sent,  before  he 
was  three  years  old,  to  be  brought  up  by  a 
maternal  aunt,  who  was  married  to  a  gentle- 
man named  Bayley,  of  Hop  3  Hall,  Manches- 
ter.    Whatever  was  the  reason  for  this  ar- 
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rangcment,  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  at 
Hope  Hall  with  kindnoas,  and  to  hare  always 
looked  back  to  that  soene  of  his  childhood  with 
affectionate  remembrance.  He  was  of  a  way- 
ward and  impetuous  temper,  and  early  showed 
the  boldness  of  his  character.  Writing  of  him 
in  his  seventh  year,  Mr.  Bayley  describes  him 
as  '*  beyond  measure  addicted  to  fighting,'^ 
and  speaks  of  his  desire  **ixi  suppress  the 
hero,  that  he  may  **  bring  forward  the  more 
valuable  qualities  of  meekness,  benevolence, 
and  patience."  This  temperament  was  not 
improved  by  the  nature  of  his  education,  which 
was  desultory,  caught  up  at  different  schools, 
at  all  of  which,  however,  he  gained  a  character 
for  intrepidity. 

"  It  is  told  of  him  at  Market^Drayton," 
nys  Mr.  Oleig,  "  that  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  smooth  stone  out  of  a  waterspout,  with 
which  to  make  ducks  and  drakes,  he  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  church-tower,  and  let  himself 
down  on  the  parapet  wall,  to  the  distance  of  at 
least  three  feet.  He  is  described  as  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  good-for-nothing 
lads  in  the  same  town,  and,  after  a  series  of 
petty  outrages  on  the  trades-people,  compelling 
them  to  pay  a  sort  of  black-mad,  as  the  price 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  nuisance.  Finally, 
hb  determination  of  purpose  was  shown  when, 
on  the  breaking  down  or  a  mount  of  turf,  by 
means  of  which  his  banditti  were  laboring  to 
turn  a  dirty  watercourse  into  the  shop^oor  of 
of  an  obnoxious  dealer,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  euttcr,  and  filled  the  breach  with  his  body 
till  his  companions  were  in  a  condition  more 
effectually  to  repair  the  damage." 

■  These  are  no  hopeful  exploits,  but  they  may 
indicate  the  ener^  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played. Young  Kobert  was  destined  by  his 
father  for  his  own  profession  ;  but  seeing  that 
it  was  ill-suited  to  his  irregular  and  unsettled 
spirit,  he  succeeded  in  obtaing  for  him  some- 
thing more  nearly  congenial,  in  a  writership  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  This 
was  not,  at  that  period,  verjr  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  indeed  was  no  great  prize.  The  junior 
clerks  were  hard  worked  and  badly  paid,  and 
much  tempted  to  eet  into  debt.  In  the  year 
1743,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  age,  Robert 
Clive  embarked  for  Madras.  The  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  ill-found,  and  was  detain- 
ed some  months  in  the  Brazils,  during  which 
time  he  applied  himself  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  Portuguese  language.  He  thus  did  not 
reach  India  until  1744,  and  the  consequence 
of  the  protracted  voyage  was,  that  he  nad  ex- 
pended all  his  money,  and  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row, and  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  irritated 


and  distressed  him.  He  was  at  this  time  way- 
ward and  improvident,  and  it  is  tberefore  no 
wonder  that  we  find  him  liable  to  paroxjEms 
of  extreme  despondencv.  It  is  said  that  ia  one 
of  these  he  attempted  suicide.  The  dream- 
stance  is  referred  to  by  Boswell  and  Jofanan ; 
and  the  stoiy,  as  given  by  Mr.  Gleig,  is  thb  ;— 

'*  One  day  he  withdrew  to  his  own  room  in 
Writers'  Buildings,  and  there  shut  himself 
up.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards  one  of  his 
companions  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  ad- 
mitted. He  found  Clive  seated  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  apartment,  with  a  table  near  him, 
on  which  lay  a  pistol.  '  Take  it  and  fire  it 
over  the  window,  said  Clive,  pomting  to  the 
weapon.  His  friend  did  so ;  and  no  soo&er 
was  the  report  heard,  than  Clive,  sprang 
from  hb  seat  exclaimed — '  I  fed  that  I  im 
reserved  for  some  end  or  another.  I  twice 
snapped  that  pistol  at  my  own  head,  and  it 
would  not  go  off  IV 

Mr.  Gleig  gives  the  anecdote  as  apociypbl ; 
but  we  are  mclined  altogether  to  disbelure  it. 
It  is  improbable  that  a  pistol  which,  when 
twice  snapped,  missed  fire,  should  go  off  at 
last ;  but  what  b  more  material,  and  to  ns  de- 
cidve,  b,  that  though  fond  of  referring  to  the 
occurrences  of  hb  early  life  in  India,  I^rd 
Clive  was  never  known  to  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance. Moody  and  improrident  as  he 
then  was,  with  bad  habits,  and  without  reli- 
gion, we  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  contem- 
plated that  crime.  The  following  incident 
rests  on  better  grounds,  and  b  more  characte^ 
istic.  It  took  place  when  he  fled,  as  we  for- 
merly mentioned,  from  Madras  to  Fo(t  St. 
David : — 

''  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  m  the  latter 
place,  Clive  appears  to  have  led  a  life  of  on- 
profitable  idleness.  Hb  services  were  not  re- 
quired in  a  factory  already  overstocked  with 
clerks,  whom  the  progress  of  hostilities  com- 
pelled, in  a  great  measure,  to  suspend  their 
commercial  undertakings ;  and  he  sought  8om^ 
times  at  the  gaming-table  that  escape  from  de- 
jection he  could  not  find  either  in  study,  or  in 
the  duties  of  hb  station.  It  happened  upon  a 
certain  occasion  that  two  officers,  with  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  in  play,  were  detected  m 
the  act  of  cheating.  They  had  won  conadeiable 
sums  of  money  from  various  persons  prese&t, 
and  among  the  rest  from  Clive ;  but  he,  having 
satisfied  himself  of  the  nature  of  their  proceed- 
ings, refused  to  pay.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and 
one  of  them  demanded  satidaction.  The  com- 
batants met  without  seconds  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, and  Clive,  having  the  first  fire,  delivered 
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it  to  no  purpose,  and  stood  at  the  xnercj  of  hb 
adversanr.  The  lattet'  walking  up,  presented 
his  pistol  at  Olive's  head,  and  desired  him  to 
ask  his  life.  Tbb  was  done  without  hesitation ; 
but  when  the  other  went  to  demand  an  apology, 
and  the  retractation  of  the  charge  of  cheating, 
Olive  refused  to  give  either. 

'* '  Then  I  wUl  shoot  you/  exclaimed  the 
bully. 

"  '  Shoot,  and  be  d d  I'  replied  Olive. 

'  I  said  you  cheated ;  I  say  so  still,  and  I  will 
never  pay  you.' 

"  The  officer,  declaring  the  young  man  to 
be  mad,  threw  away  his  weapon,  and  there  the 
matter  ended ;  for  Olive,  when  urged  to  bring 
the  whole  case  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
authorities,  declined  to  do  so,  and  reli^ously 
abstained  from  referring,  even  in  private  so- 
ciety, to  the  behavior  of  his  late  opponent  at 
cards. 

" '  I  will  not  do  him  an  injury  on  any  ac- 
count,' was  his  answer.  '  I  will  never  pay 
what  he  unfairly  won;  but  he  has  given  me 
my  life,  and  from  me  he  shall  take  no  hurt 
under  any  circumstances.'  " — Gleig^s  Life  of 
CUve^  p.  10. 

While  at  St.  David's,  Olive  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  defence  of  that  fort,  and  the 
character  he  was  making  for  intrepidity,  no 
doubt,  assisted  him  in  exchanging  his  writership 
for  a  commission  in  the  army,  which  he  obtain- 
ed early  in  the  year  1747.  He  was  from  that 
moment  almost  constantly  employed  in  active 
duties,  and  gained  on  several  occasions  the 
marked  approbation  of  his  commanders,  espe- 
cially at  the  attack  on  a  fort  naiQed  Devi 
Oottah,  were  he  was  appointed  to  lead  the  for- 
lorn hope. 

We  now  resume  our  general  narrative,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reach  the  period  of  an  ex* 
ploit  which  gave  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Olive 
and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  British 
India. 

Ohunda  Sahib,  Nabob  of  Arcot,  aided  by 
the  French,  was  laying  siege  to  Trichinopoly, 
the  only  stronghold  in  the  Oamatic  which  was 
now  left  to  our  faithful  friend,  Mohammed 
All ;  and  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favor,  Olive  conceived  the  plan  of  attacking 
Arcot,  the  Nabob's  capital.  The  force  at  his 
disposal  was  so  small,  that  this  attempt  at  a 
diversion  appeared  to  be  too  daring ;  but  as 
it  afforded  something  like  hope  for  their  part- 
ing cause,  it  was  adopted.  We  transcribe 
from  Mr.  Qleig's  book,  a  short  description. of 
the  place : — 

"  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Oamatic,  at  the 
period  when  the  Oamatic  formed  a  separate 


province  of  the  Souhbadarry  of  the  Deccan, 
stands  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Palar, 
and,  like  most  other  Indian  cities  of  similar 
importance,  consists  of  a  peitah,  or  tower, 
and  a  citadel.  The  present  city  is  of  modem 
erowth,  having  been  built  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  1716,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Sora- 
mundalum  of  Ptolemy.  The  citadel,  of  which 
the  outlines  still  remain,  was  accounted,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  place  of 
no  great  strength.  It  had  the  defect,  not 
uncommon  in  eastern  fortresses,  of  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  town,  of  which 
the  houses  came  up  to  the  glacis,  and  com- 
manded the  ramparts.  It  was  very  extensive, 
too,  measuring  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  of  the  towers  which  flanked  the 
defences  at  intervals,  several  were  in  rains, 
while  the  remainder  were  so  circumscribed  in 
their  dimensions,  as  not  to  admit  of  more  than 
a  single  pioce  of  ordnance  being  mounted  on 
each.*  The  walls,  badly  built  at  the  first, 
were  already  loose,  and  portions  had  fallen 
down ;  the  ramparts  were  too  narrow  to  ao- 
commodate  a  field-piece  in  action ;  a  lovf  and 
slight  parapet  imperfectly  screened  them ;  and 
the  ditch,  oeside  being  more  or  less  choked 
up,  had  a  space  of  ten  feet  between  it,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  counter-scarp,  intended, 
without  doubt,  for  a  fatisse  hraye,  but  left 
unfinished.  Finally,  the  two  gates  by  which 
the  fortress  communicated  with  the  town, 
were  placed  in  clumsy  covered-ways,  which 
projected  at  least  forty  feet  beyond  the  walls, 
and  opened  upon  causeways  or  mounds  run 
through  the  ditch,  without  any  cut  or  opening, 
for  the  span  of  a  drawbridge  having  been  let 
into  them. 

"In  this  place,  of  which  the  population 
,  might  be  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand  or 
more,  the  nabobs  of  the  Oamatic  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  their  court.  They  inhabited  a 
gorgeous  palace,  and  looked  round  from  it 
upon  streets,  narrow  as  those  of  eastern 
towns  generally  are,  but  built  with  considera- 
ble regularity.  The  bazaars  or  market-places 
were  good,  and  well  supplied;  and  a  manu- 
fiictory  of  cloth,  besides  giving  employment  to 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  brought  in  a  con- 
idaerable  revenue  to  the  vicere^  treasury. 
All  these  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ohunda 
Sahib,  immediately  after  the  battle  which  cost 
Annas-u-deer  his  life,  aud  the  place  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  garrison  of  his  troops,  of  which 
the  strength  was  represented  as  amounting  to 
eleven  hundred  men."  —  Gleig's  Life  of 
Clive,  pp.  33-4. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1751,  Olive  left 
Madras  to  assail  this  celebrated  city.     His 
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force  connsted  of  two  hundred  European  6ol* 
dters,  three  hundred  Bcpoys,  and  an  artillery 
train  of  three  light  field-pieces.  As  they  ap- 
proached Arcot,  they  encountered  a  fearful 
storm,  and  the  spies  from  the  town  seeing 
them  advance  in  order  through  it,  returned  in 
terror,  and  made  an  exaggerated  report  of 
their  strength.  The  Mohammedan  governor, 
in  consequence,  evacuated  the  citadel,  and 
the  English  marched  into  it.  Aroot  was  thus 
won ;  but  the  greater  difficulty  remained  of 
defending  it  against  the  large  force  which 
Clive  knew  would  be  sent  to  retake  it.  He 
accordingly  made  instant  preparations  to  remst 
a  siege,  xle  sent  to  Madras  ibr  two  18-pound- 
ers,  availed  himself  of  light  cannon  which  he 
found  in  the  place,  laid  in  provisions,  and 
repaired  the  defences  as  best  he  could.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  he  was  exposed  to  constant 
attacks  from  the  Mohammedan  force,  which, 
though  it  had  evacuated  the  town,  had  taken 
up  a  good  position  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  considerably  increased.  When  the  guns, 
for  which  he  had  sent  to  Madras,  were  on 
their  way,  Clive  learned  that  the  enemy  were 
watching  in  a  large  body  to  take  them,  and  he 
accordingly  despatched  for  their  protection  his 
whole  force,  excepting  only  thirty  Europeans, 
and  fifty  sepoys,  reserved  to  ^uard  the  fort. 
Apprised  of  his  condition,  the  Moguls,  instead 
of  attacking  the  guns,  assailed  the  citadel; 
4>ut  Clive,  with  his  small  garrison,  made  so 
bold  a  defence,  that  he  beat  them  ofiT,  and  at 
daylight  on  the  following  morning  had  the 
happiness  to  see  his  troops  returning  with  the 
guns  and  stores. 

The  occupation  of  Arcot  operated  precisely 
as  Clive  had  anticipated.  The  nabob  detached 
a  large  force  from  before  Trichinopoly,  and 
his  son,  Bajah  Sahib,  approached  with  ten 
thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  French  soldiers,  to  regain  his  fiith- 
er's  capital : — 

"  For  fifty  days  he  pressed  Ae  siege  witU 
all  the  vigor  of  which  an  Indian  eeneral  was 
capable.  A  constant  fire  of  muucetiy  from 
the  houses  on  the  glacis  swept  the  ramparts. 
Heavy  guns  battered  in  the  breach,  until  they 
brought  down  a  wide  extent  of  wall,  and  the 
utmost  vigilance  was  exerted  in  order  to  pre- 
vent supplies  of  provisions  from  being  con- 
veyed into  the  place.  Clive,  on  his  part,  was 
indefatigable,  and  the  devoted  courage  of  his 
handful  of  troops,  passes  all  praise.  Indeed, 
here,  as  in  our  own  time,  in  tne  noble  defence 
of  Jellalabad,  European  and  native  rivalled 
each  other  in  heroism  and  endurance.  It 
was  during  the  height  of  this  siege  that  an 
instance  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  the 


native  soldiers  occurred,  of  which  the  inemoiy 
can  never  &de  away.  The  stock  of  licc 
beginning  to  &il,  the  sepoys  waited  upon 
Chve,  and  besought  him  that  he  iro\ild  re- 
strict his  issues  to  their  European  comrades. 
All  that  they  desired,  or,  indeed,  woald  w- 
oept,  was  the  water  in  which  the  grain  had 
been  boiled ;  and  upon  this  thin  gruel  tbej 
sustained  the  labors  of  the  siege  for  maoj 
days." — Gleiff*s  Life  of  Clive,  p.  36. 

An  oflfer  was  made  to  Clive,  of  a  large 
sum,  if  he  wquld  surrender  the  town;  bat 
this  was  rejected  with  scorn.  The  bedeged, 
too,  made  several  bold  sallies,  and  tboa^ 
some  lives  were  sacrificed,  which  could  ill  be 
spared,  the  spirit  of  our  soldiers  was  Bostained, 
and  the  natives  were  impressed  with  a  high 
idea  of  their  valor.  There  was  a  HabrBtta 
chief  named  Morari  Rou,  who,  with  dx  tboo- 
sand  horse,  was  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Camatic,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  eiege  of 
Trichinopoly,  to  see  which  side  he  would  take. 
Clive  contrived  to  communicate  with  bim, 
and,  struck  with  admiration  of  the  Engllsb,  the 
Mahratta  agreed  to  assist  them  ;  and  us  stand- 
ards were  soon  seen  from  the  towers.  Rajah 
Sahib  had  thus  no  course  but  to  attempt  to 
take  the  place  by  storm,  and  his  assault  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Gleig : — 


"  The  14th  of  November  is  a  day  kept 
holy  by  the  worshippers  of  Mohammed,  in 
honor  of  the  murder  of  the  brothers,  Hassar ! 
and  Hossur,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  in  their  calendar.  The 
festival  is  observed  in  Hindostan  with  an 
exceeding  fervor,  the  devotees  deepening  the 
sentiment  by  the  free  use  of  bang,  an  intos- 
eating  drug,  of  which  one  of  the  eficcts  b 
either  to  stupify  altogether,  or  to  inflame  the 
individual  who  is  under  its  influence  into  mad- 
ness. Bajah  Sahib  fixed  this  day  for  bb  final 
assault  on  the  citadel  of  Arcot,  in  tbe  veil* 
grounded  conviction,  that  numbers,  who,  und^ 
ordinary  circumstances,  might  have  done  their 
duty,  and  no  more,  would,  when  inspired  bj 
the  combined  influence  of  reli^ous  Zealand 
intoxication,  force  their  way  through  all  oppo- 
sition, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  could  not, 
however,  conceal  his  purpose  from  Clive,  who 
made  eveiy  necessary  disposition  to  thwart  it, 
and  who  lay  down  to  rest  only  after  he  bad 
seen  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  storm. 
It  came  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and 
lasted  in  its  fuiy  about  an  hour.  Four  wl* 
umns  advanced  to  the  attack  of  four  difierent 

Soints,  two  assailing  the  breaches,  two  en- 
eavorine  to  force  open  the  gates.    The  latter 
process  they  attempted  by  dnving  before  them 
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elephants,  having  their  foreheads  covered  with 
plates  of  iron;  the  former  they  executed, 
some  by  passing  over  the  ruins  which  choked 
the  ditch,  others  endeavoring  to  cross  where 
the  water  was  deep,  upon  a  raft.  The  ele- 
phants, galled  by  the  musketry  of  the  garrison, 
tamed  round,  and  trampled  upon  their  own 
people.  The  assailants  who  endeavored  to 
clamber  over  the  fallen  masses  of  rubbish, 
were  cut  down  by  discharges  from  behind  the 
parapet;  and  Clive,  directing  with  his  own 
nana  a  field-piece  at  the  raft,  cleared  it  in  a 
moment.  In  a  word,  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
at  every  point,  in  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts 
of  those  woo  led  them,  and  drew  off,  leaving 
not  fewer  than  four  hundred  dead  bodies  in 
the  ditch,  or  scattered  over  the  piece  of  ground 
which  interposed  between  it  and  the  bottom 
of  the  wall. 

"Olive's  loss  in  this  encounter  was  veiy 
trifling.  It  amounted  to  no  more  than  five 
or  six  men ;  and  well  was  it  for  him  that  the 
casualties  did  not  prove  more  serious.  His 
corps,  originally  small,  had  become  so  reduced 
by  hard  service,  that  there  remained  to  meet 
this  final  assault  no  more  than  eighty  Euro- 

Scan  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  sepoy  sol- 
iers;  while  the  whole  of  hb  officers,  with 
but  a  solitary  exception,  were  placed  hors  de 
combat.  Perhaps,  too,  he  haa  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  the  enemy,  discouraged  by  the 
extent  of  their  losses,  and  fearful  of  an  attack 
from  the  Mahrattas  in  their  rear,  did  not 
renew  the  attempt.  They  continued,  however, 
throughout  the  day,  and  until  the  night  was 
far  advanced,  to  harrass  him  with  a  constant 
musketry-fire  from  the  houses,  which  they 
intermitted  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order 
to  bury  their  dead.  But  this  suddenly 
ceased  about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  when  intelligence 
came  in  that  they  had  retreated ;  and  a  patrol, 
sent  out  to  ascertain  whether  the  case  were 
so,  brought  back  a  report  that  not  a  man  re- 
mained in  the  town."— /6t(f.  p.  37-8. 


The  immediate  results  of  this  achievement 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  the  English,  attached 
to  their  interests  many  of  the  wavering  native 

friaces,  and  led  to  the  rapid  overthrow  of  the 
'rench  power  in  the  Camatic.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  his  triumph,  Clive  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  Madras,  and,  aided  by  the 
Mahrattas,  ho  lost  no  time  in  following  the 
enemy,  whom  he  again  defeated  at  Amee. 
The  French  contingents  suffered  severely  in 
that  battle;  and  a  regiment  of  sepoys,  six 
hundred  strong,  who  were  in  their  service,  de- 
serted with  their  arms,  and  joined  Clive.   The 


Mohammedan  Governor  of  Amee  also  joined 
him,  with  the  force  under  his  command. 
Other  successes  followed  with,  as  it  seemed, 
hardly  the  intervention  of  a  halt.  Clive  also 
levelled  to  the  ground  a  column  which  Dupleix 
had  erected,  commemorative  of  the  foundation 
of  the  French  empire  in  the  East,  together 
with  a  town  which  ne  had  built  around  it,  and 
called  by  his  name.  He  then  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Trichinopoly,  and  aided  his  su- 
perior officer.  Major  lAwrence,  in  delivering 
it  from  a  loi^  blockade.  M.  Law,  the  French 
engineer,  who  directed  the  siege,  retired  with 
the  force  under  his  command;  but,  being 
pursued,  was,  after  some  skirmishing,  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  On  one  of  these  last 
occasions,  when  attacked  at  ni^ht,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Samiaveram,  Clive  had  more  than  a 
angle  escape.  The  French,  in  making  the 
attack,  had  nlaced  in  their  van  forty  English 
deserters,  woo  answered  the  challenge  of  the 
English  sentries,  and  thus  took  them  by  sur- 
prise. As  Clive  sprang  from  his  mattress,  a 
musket-ball  struck  the  chest  on  which  he  lav ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  affair,  one  of  the 
deserters,  while  speaking  about  submission, 
**  fired  at  him,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "  and  killed 
two  non-commissioned  officers,  on  whose  shoul- 
ders he  leant,  loss  of  blood  having  rendered 
him  unable  to  stand  upright." 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Pupleix,  that  amidst 
these  sore  disasters,  he  did  not  despair.  His 
great  ally,  Chunda  Sahib,  had  perished ;  the 
European  force,  on  which  he  most  relied,  was 
gone ;  and  he  was  deprived  of  almost  every 
stronghold  which  he  had  possessed  in  the  Car- 
natic.  Still  he  was  not  without  resources, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  them  with  admir- 
able ability.  He  had  one  friend,  and  ho  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  courts  and  politics  of 
India.  It  is  true  that  the  new  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic  was  the  nominee  of  the  English: 
but  the  ruling  prince  of  the  Deccan  had  gained 
his  throne  by  means  of  the  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill  of  M.  Bussy,  the  agent  of  Dupleix, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  now  altogether 
swayed.  Dupleix  made  eveiy  effi)rt  to  induce 
the  Soubahdur  of  the  Deccan,  as  this  prince 
<  was  called,  to  dethrone  the  new-made  nabob 
of  the  Camatic,  who  had  been  heretofore  re- 
garded as  his  dependent.  He  also  freely 
expended  his  private  fortune  in  intriguing  with 
our  allies ;  and  it  accordingly  became  known 
that  he  was  likely  to  reappear  with  fresh  vigor 
in  the  field.  When  this  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed to  Europe,  the  rival  companies  both 
expressed  extreme  averrion  to  the  renewal  of 
a  war.  Their  commercial  profits  had  woefully 
decreased;  and,  as  in  comparison  with  this, 
they  cared  little  for  territory  or  renown,  they 
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anxiouslj  applied  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  nave  an  arrangement  concluded 
which  should  secure  them  peace.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  negotiation^  was  entered  on, 
and  the  result  was,  that  Dupleiz  was  super- 
seded, and  a  treaty  signed  which  was  most 
advantageous  to  the  EngUsh.  This  abrupt 
and  unlooked-for  termination  of  all  his  ambi- 
tious hopes  was  rendered  the  more  galling  to 
Dupleix,  bv  his  reception  in  France.  He 
received  little  acknowledgment  for  his  stupen- 
dous exertions,  and  no  remuneration  for  his 
large  personal  losses.  It  appeared,  by  his 
accounts,  that  he  had  advanced  about  £400,000 
sterling,  during  the  war,  being  partly  hb  own 
money,  and  partly  funds  borrowed  from  the 
French  merchants  of  Pondicherry,  on  his 
bonds.  This  the  French  East  India  Company 
refused  to  py,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority ,  and  when  he  com- 
menced a  lawsuit  to  enforce  his  rights,  the 
ministry  interfered,  quashed  the  proceedings 
in  the  king's  name,  and  awarded  to  him  the 
inic^idtous  satbfaction  of  letters  of  protection 
against  his  creditors.  He  lived  for  a  while  in 
retirement,  and  died  unnoticed.  Such  was 
the  career  of  Duplcix,  the  ablest  of  the  French 
in  India ;  and  it  brings  painfully  but  forcibly 
to  our  mind,  that  of  our  own  Asiatic  states- 
man, Hastings,  whom  he  resembled  in  the 
largeness  of  his  views,  in  self-«acrifice  and 
energetic  zeal,  and,  we  blush  to  say  it,  in  the 
character  of  his  fate. 

The  afikirs  of  the  compafiy  in  India  being 
now  regarded  as  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition, Glive  returned  to  England,*  where, 
though  he  had  but  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
had  not  yet  attained  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
he  was  received  with  public  honors,  entertained 
at  corporation  dinners,  and  presented  by  the 
court  of  directors  with  a  diamond-hilted  sword, 
which,  with  a  becoming  modesty  he  declined 
to  accept,  until  his  senior  officer,  the  veteran 
Lawrence,  had  received  another.  He  had 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,t  but  he  em- 
barked in  an  election  contest,  and  his  habits 
were  in  other  respects  so  expensive,  that  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  soon  em- 
barrassed, were  it  not  that,  after  an  interval 
of  two  years,  he  was  called  on  to  return  to 
India.  War  had  again  broken  out  between 
France  and  England,  and  the  former,  repining 
at  the  advantages  she  had  lost,  was  determined 
to  encourage  and  support  her  agents  in  their 
efforts  to  restore  and  extend  her  innuence  in  the 

*  He  had  just  before  married,  in  Madraii,  Misg 
Margaret  Maskelyne,  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer-royal. 

t  His  first  application  of  it  was  to  nay  off  a  mort- 
gage, which  pressed  heavily  on  his  father's  property. 


E:i8t.  The  English,  too,  had  a  more  immediate, 
and  a  still  more  formidable  enemy,  in  a  first-rate 
native  power,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Clive  was  given  the  com- 
mission of  a  lieutenant-colonel  by  the  Crown, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  artillery 
and  infantry  force,  with  which  he  embarked 
for  India  in  1755.  His  orders  were  to  act,  in 
the  first  place,  against  the  French  in  the 
Deccan,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  be  waa 
compelled  to  proceed  to  Bengal,  to  avenge  one 
of  the  foulest  acts  of  cruelty  which  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  which,  it 
is  well  to  remark,  led  almost  directly  to  tlie 
establishment  of  our  dominion  in  India. 

The  CamaUc  had  hitherto  been  the  theatre 
of  our  Eastern  conflicts ;  the  scene  was  now 
to  change  to  Bengal,  the  richest,  most  popn- 
lous,  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  subdiri^ons ! 
of  the  Mogul  empire.     Suraj-u-Doukh,  tke 
young  nabob  of  that  province,  was  ra^,  ig- 
norant,  and  unfeeling.       He  threatened  to 
extirpate  the  English,   and   thought  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  accomplish  as  to  express 
his  wish,  *'  for,"  sud  he,  "  there  are  not  ten 
thousand  men  in  all  Europe,  and  how  can 
they  retaliate  ?"     On  some  pretext  for  heiog 
displeased,   this  prince  moved  his  poweifal 
army  towards  Calcutta,  and  as  he  approached 
the  gates,  the  governor,  the  few  military,  and 
all  who  could,  fled  to  the  ships  in  terror,  a 
terror  not  unfounded.     When  the  last  boat : 
had  pushed  off,  the  nabob's  troops  were  enter- , 
ing  tne  town,  and  there  were  still  one  hundred 
and  ninety  Europeans  who  had  no  means  of . 
escape.     These  took  refuge  in  the  fort,  where 
they  were  assailed  by  the  nabob's  troop?,  to 
whom,  after  a  gallant  but  vain  defence,  tbej 
were  compelled  to  surrender.     Their  namba 
was  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  and,  as  the  evening  drew  on,  the  guards 
marched  them  to  a  small  chamber,  which  bad 
served  as  the  prison  of  the  fortress,  and  was 
called  the  Hack-hole,    It  was  a  room  eighteen 
feet  by  fourteen,  ill-ventilated  by  two  small 
windows,  which  were  barred  with  iron,  and 
which  opened  into  a  verandah.     3Ir.  Holwell, 
who  was  a  member  of  council,  and  the  chief 
of  the  English  there,  remonstrated  against  the 
cruelty  of  forcing  them  into  so  small  an  apart- 
ment, but  the  officer  of  the  guard  threatened 
to  cut  down  any  man  who  refused  to  enter, 
and  the  prisoners,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to ,' 
resist,  suffered  themselves  to  be  packed  in, 
which  being  done  with  difficulty,  the  door  was 
locked.     The  night  was  the  19th  of  Jnne, 
and  was  even  more  sultry  than  is  usual  at  that 
time  of  the  year  there.     Many  of  the  prison- 
ers were  sufiering  from  their  wounds---scme 
others,   soldiers,  were  inflamed  with  arrack, 


which  they  had  heen  drinking  in  the  fort. 
The  horrors  all  endured  are  too  dreadful  to  he 
detailed.  Thej  tried  to  hurst  the  door,  and 
seek  relief  from  the  scimitars  of  the  guards. 
Mr.  Holwell  offered  one  of  the  inferior  officers, 
who  showed  some  sympathy  for  their  fate, 
1,000  rupees,  if  he  could  get  them  distributed 
into  two  apartments.  He  went  to  try ;  but  on 
his  return  said,  that  the  nabob  was  asleep,  and 
that  no  change  could  be  made.  The  sum 
was  now  doubled,  and  he  tried  again,  but 
returning,  he  said  that  nothing  could  he  done, 
that  the  nabob  was  still  asleep,  and  that  no- 
body could  dare  to  waken  him.  There  was 
now  no  hope.  The  air  was  pestilential,  some 
were  suffocated,  others  were  trampled  to  deaths 
and  there  was  a  frantic  struggle  to  get  near 
the  windows.  The  officer  whohad  been  before 
appealed  to,  forced  in  some  skins  of  water 
through  the  bars,  but  this  seemed  only  to 
increase  their  misery.  The  contests  for  the 
liquid  were  fearful ;  and  the  soldiers  without, 
with  a  demon  feeling,  held  up  lights  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  gestures  of  the  combatants. 
Some  sought,  by  incentives,  to  tempt  the 
guards  to  fire  upon  them ;  others  were  raving 
mad ;  and  midst  this  wailing  scene,  the  only 
cry  that  was  not  one  of  horror,  was  that  of 
prayer.  At  two  o'clock,  only  fifty  were  alive ; 
and  when  Sarajah  awoke,  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  gave  orders  for  the  door  to  be  opened, 
onlv  twenty-three  were  taken  out  alive,  ghastly 
and  insensible. 

It  is  said  that  the  nabob  did  not  actually 
mean  to  cause  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe.  Pos- 
sibly he  did  not  much  consider  all  the  horrors 
which  would  fellow ;  but  it  is  quite  plain  that 
he  gave  the  order  for  imprisonment ;  for  when 
he  awoke  in  the  morning,  his  first  question  had 
reference  to  the  sufferers,  inquiring  in  what 
condition  they  were;  and  even  then  hishai^ 
dened  indifference  to  their  fate  showed  his 
cruelty.  When  Mr.  Holwell,  who  was  one  of 
the  survivors,  was  brought  into  his  presence, 
weak  and  scarcely  sensU)le,  he  expressed  no 
regret  for  his  sufferings,  no  sorrow  for  those 
who  had  perished,  but  proceeded  sternly  to 
interrogate  him  on  the  &r  more  interesting 
topic  of  the  treasure  which  he  supposed  was 
concealed  in  the  fort.  Mill,  with  an  air  of 
liberality  which  so  often  appears  in  his  work, 
just  when  it  ought  not,  throws  the  blame  of 
the  transaction  on  the  English  themselves,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  no  business  to  have 
so  confined  a  prison.  It  was,  no  doubt,  large 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  English  fle^ 
tory  at  that  time. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  massacre,  and 
of  the  fidl  of  Calcutta,  reached  Madras,  it  was 
determined  in  council  there,  to  prepare  an  ex- 


pedition forthwith,  to  retake  the  possessions  of 
the  English,  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  After 
some  delay,  arising  out  of  personal  feelings 
and  jealousies  between  the  company's  and  the 
king's  service,  an  armament  was  fitted  out, 
consisting  of  900  Europeans  and  1 ,500  sepoys, 
with  a  fleet  of  five  ships  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Watson,  and  the  control  of  the  whole 
was  confided  to  Clive.  The  force  was  small, 
considering  the  powerful  despot  it  was  destined 
to  assail ;  but  Clive  said  that  his  Europeans 
"  were  full  of  spirit  and  of  resentment,"  and 
he  had  no  doubt  of  their  success.  On  the  2nd 
of  January,  1757,  they  retook  Calcutta,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  nabob,  who  was 
concentrating  his  troops  at  some  distance  from 
that  town.  Although  his  army  amounted  to 
40,000  men,  Clive  determined  to  make  a 
night  attack  upon  his  camp.  Owing  to  some 
errors  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  was  not 
successful,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  a 
considerable  loss ;  still  the  effort  was  so  dar- 
ing, and  the  courage  exhibited  by  his  men  so 
remarkable,  that  the  movement  had  all  the  in- 
fluence of  a  victory.  The  nabob  sought  rather 
to  negotiate  than  to  fight ;  and  although  Clive 
had  no  reliance  on  his  character,  he  conceived 
himself  bound,  in  the  critical  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  to  treat  with  him,  if  it  were 
practicable.  A  compact  was  accordingly 
made,  by  which  great  advantages  were  confer- 
red upon  the  En^ish.  Clive,  nowever,  seems 
to  have  relied  but  little  on  the  stability  of  this 
peace ;  for,  in  communicating  the  details  of  it 
to  the  directors,  he  observes,  ''  that  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  princes  of  this  country, 
whose  fidelity  is  always  to  be  suspected,  will 
remain  firm  to  their  engagements  and  promises 
from  principle  only."  l^ere  was  great  reason 
for  the  caution  conveyed  in  these  remarks ;  for 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  seal  had  not 
been  put  to  the  treaty,  before  the  nabob  was 
engaged  in  making  overtures  to  the  French, 
to  assist  him  in  expelling  the  English  from 
Bengal.  This  was  a  contingency  on  which 
Clive  had  counted ;  and  his  first  object,  after 
making  peace  with  the  nabob,  was  to  march 
aeainst  tne  French  factory  at  Chandemagore, 
\diere  they  had  a  thriving  establishment,  and 
a  force  about  equal  to  his  own.  He  claimed 
the  nabob's  agreement  to  this  proceeding,  on 
the  ground  that  the  English  and  the  French 
were  then  at  war.  The  nabob  tried  hard  to 
evade  ^vine  his  assent,  but  after  some  corres- 
pondence, Clive  advanced  against  this  place, 
and  took  it  by  storm.  In  this  expedition 
he  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  disregard- 
ing orders  from  Madras,  which  recalled  him 
there.  He  was  aware  of  the  efforts  which  the 
French  government  were  making  for  the  re- 


covery  of  tlieir  ioflaence  in  the  East ;  he  knew 
that  5l.  Bossy,  with  a  European  and  a  large 
native  force,  was  at  no  gres^  dbtance  from 
Bcn^I;  and  he  clearly  saw  that  a  French 
and  English  power  could  not  oo-exist  in  India ; 
he  therefore  concluded  that  he  was  consulting 
the  interest  of  England,  and  the  honor  of  her 
arms,  in  assailing  her  ahlest  enemy,  while  he 
could  do  so  to  advantage.  On  effecting  this 
conquest,  he  made  the  further  discovery  that 
the  naboh  was  actually  in  treaty  with  M.  Bussy. 
He  then  determined  to  incur  the  further  re- 
sponsibility of  declaring  war  against  this  prince, 
and  of  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
him.  "He  is,*' said  Clive,  *' a  villain,  and 
either  he  or  we  must  be  upset."  Suraj-a- 
Doulah  was,  as  we  may  easily  conceive  such  a 
monster  must  have  been,  well  hated.  His  tyr- 
annv  had  rendered  him  unpopular  with  most 
of  the  leaders  in  his  court  and  camp,  and  his 
exactions  had  set  many  of  the  men  of  wealth 
against  him.  There  was  one  feature  in  the 
Mogul  polity  which  contributed  a  good  deal  to 
the  insecurity  of  an  unjust  ruler.  While  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  every  military 
appointment,  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans,  all  that  related  to  finance  was 
abandoned  to  the  Hindoos.  TThey  were  the 
conductors  of  money  arrangements,  the  bank- 
ers in  large  towns,  the  money-lenders  in  the 
villages.  *'  I  prefer  Hindoos  as  managers  and 
renters,  those  of  my  own  religion,"  sud  Ameer- 
ttl-Omra,  the  minister  of  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  "because  a  Mohammedan  is  like  a 
sieve,  and  a  Hindoo  like  a  sponge.  Whatever 
you  put  into  the  one  runs  through ;  the  other 
retains  it  all,  and  you  may  recover  it  any  mo- 
ment by  the  application  of  a  little  pressure." 
This  pressure,  however,  very  much  disposed 
its  victims  to  aid  in  conspiracies,  and  their  in- 
fluence was  usually  great.  Amongst  those 
who  had  sufiered  by  the  fall  of  Calcutta  was  a 
native  banker,  named  Omichund,  who  was  art- 
ful and  avaricious,  and  who  hoped,  by  politi- 
cal intrigues,  to  replace  his  losses.  He  was 
mainly  the  channel  through  which  Clive  com- 
municated with  the  disa^ted  in  the  nabob's 
camp.  Their  wish  was  to  set  the  latter  aside, 
and  to  make  Meer  Jaffier,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  army,  their  ruler  in  his  stead. 
The  latter,  took  an  undecided  part,  evidently 
wishing  to  adhere  to  his  master  until  he  saw 
that  he  could  desert  him  with  safety.  It  was 
also  plain  that  Omichund  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  for  after  having  stipulated  for  an 
enormous  reward,  under  the  name  of  compen- 
sation, he  told  the  English  that  unless  they 
secured  him  the  further  sum  of  £300,000  as 
recompense  for  his  agency,  he  would  ffo  over 
to  Suraj-a-Doulah,  and  apprise  him  of  Ske  con- 


spiracy. '*  Promise  him,"  said  CHve,  "  all 
he  asks,  and  draw  up  any  form  of  engagement 
which  shall  satisfy  him,  and  secure  us  against 
his  treachery."  This  was  done  in  a  manner, 
which,  if  it  be  at  all  defensible,  certainly  shows 
that  Clive  was  not  over  scrupulous.  The  ex- 
pedient was  a  fictitious  agreement,  a  proceed- 
mg  which,  in  our  mind,  no  emergency  could 
justify.* 

Tlus  was  the  condition  of  affiurs  when 
Suraj-a-Doula  commanded  his  army,  amonnt- 
ing  to  upwards  of  55,000  men,  with  a  large 
pirk  of  artillery,  to  advance  against  the  £ng> 
Ibh  towards  the  plains  of  Plassey.  The  or- 
der was  at  once  obeyed;  and  Clive,  who 
had  been  assured  that  Meer  Ja£5er  would 
come  over  and  join  him  with  his  large  division, 
saw  no  symptom  of  such  a  move.  He  had, 
moreover,  intelligence  that  Bussy,  with  a  dis- 
ciplined force,  was  moving  to  the  nabob's 
aid.  The  rains  too  were  at  hand,  and  the 
council  at  Madras  were  imploring  him  to 
return,  as  all  there  were  in  alarm,  daily  ex- 
pecting to  be  besieged  by  a  French  armament, 
known  to  be  on  its  way  from  Europe.  In 
this  predicament,  Clive  made  a  fidso  step ;  for 
the  nrst  and  last  time  of  his  life  he  called  a 
council  of  war.  His  whole  force  conasted  c^ 
3,000  men,  one-third  of  them  English,  the 
rest  sepoys,  and  his  artillery  consisted  of 
eight  six-pounders  and  a  howitzer.  The  ques- 
tion which  he  propounded  was,  "  whether,  in 
our  present  situation,  without  assistance,  and 
on  our  own  bottom,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
attack  the  nabob ;  or  whether  we  should  wait 
till  joined  by  some  country  power?"  Clive 
spoke  first,  and  voted  for  delay;  he  was 
joined  by  eight  others,  and  seven  were  for  an 
immediate  attack,  so  that  the  council,  which 
was  composed  of  sixteen  officers,  was  nearly 
divided.  The  question  was  regarded  as  defi- 
nitely settled,  and  Clive  retired  to  a  grove, 
where,  resting  under  a  tree,  he  revolved  the 
matter  again  in  his  mind  for  a  whole  hour, 
and  then,  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the 
>council,  and  of  his  own  expressed  opimon, 
announced  his  intention  of  attacking  ^the 
enemy.     No  one  describes  a  battle  better 


^  Two  Agreementi  were  prepared,  one  written  on 
red  paoer,  promisiiii^  all  that  Omichund  had  aaked— 
the  other  one,  white  paper,  giTing  him  nothing. 
Admirid  Watson  siffnea  the  latter,  but  refused  to 
sign  the  other,  to  which,  howerer,  his  name  was  af- 
fixed by  the  committee.  The  Hindoo  was  deceived, 
and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  claimed  bis 
reward,  he  was  told,  **  The  red  treaty  is  a  sham«  yon 
are  to  have  nothing."  The  wretched  man  fell  into 
the  arms  of  an  attendant,  never  uttered  a  complaint, 
became  an  idiot,  and  shortly  after  died.  It  is  but 
right  to  add,  that  CUto  never  could  see  anythhig  I 
wrong  in  the  transaction,  and  that  his  biographer. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  defends  it. 
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than  Mr.  Gleig,  and  we  therefore  transeribe 
from  his  pages  the  triumph  of  Plassej:  — 

"  At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  22nd,  the  army 
began  to  cross  the  river ;  bj  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  last  divbion  was  safely  across.  No 
halt  ensued.  The  boats  beins  towed  against 
the  stream  with  great  labor,  the  inSeuatry  and 
guns  pushed  forward ;  and  after  a  march  of 
fifteen  miles,  the  whole  bivouacked,  about 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  in  a  grove, 
or  small  wood,  not  mr  fiK>m  Plassey. 

*'  Olive's  intelligence  had  led  him  to  ex- 
pect that  the  enemy  were  in  position  at  Cos- 
simbo^e.  A  rapid  march  had,  however, 
carried  them  on  to  Plassey,  where  they  occu- 
pied the  line  or  entrenched  camp,  which,  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Chandemagore,  Roydullub 
had  thrown  up,  and  scarcely  were  the  British 
troops  lain  down,  ere  the  sound  of  drums, 
clarions,  and  cymbals  warned  them  of  the 
proximity  of  danger.  Picquets  were  imme- 
diately pushed  forward,  and  sentinels  planted, 
and  for  an  hour  or  two  longer  the  weary  sol- 
diers and  camp-followers  were  permitted  to 
rest. 

"  Day  broke  at  last,  and  forth  firom  their 
entrenched  camp  the  hosts  of  Suraj-a-Doulah 
were  seen  to  pour.  40,000  foot,  armed, 
some  with  matcn-locks,  others  with  spears, 
swords,  and  bows,  overspread  the  plain ;  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  moved  with  tnem,  each 
mounted  upon  a  sort  of  wheeled-platform, 
which  a  long  team  of  white  oxen  dragged, 
and  an  elephant  pushed  onwards  from  the 
rear.  The  cavalry  numbered  15,000 ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  in  respect  both  of  their 
horses  and  equipments,  they  were  very  sape- 
rior  to  any  wnicn  Clive  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Camatio  had  seen  on  their  own  side  of 
India.  The  fact  was,  that  this  force  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Eajpoots,  or  Patans,  sol- 
diers from  their  childhood,  and  individually 
brave  and  skilful  with  their  weapons.  But 
among  them,  not  less  than  among  the  infan- 
try, the  bond  of  discipline  was  wanting ;  and 
placing  no  reliance  one  upon  die  other,  their 
very  multitude  became  to  them  a  source  of 
weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  Olive's  small, 
but  most  pliable  army,  stood  nlent  as  the 
grave.  It  consisted  of  about  1,000  Euro- 
peans, inured  to  toil,  and  indifferent  to  dan- 
ger, and  of  2,000  sepoys,  who,  tramed  in  the 
same  school,  had  imoibed  no  small  share  of 
the  same  spirit.  Of  these  Europeans  a  por- 
tion of  Adlereron's  regiment  constituted  per- 
haps the  flower.  The  name  of  Adlercron  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  had  in  remembrance ; 
but  the  gallant  89th  still  carry  with  them, 
wherever  they  go,  a  memorial  of  that  day— 
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the  word  '*  Plassey,''  and  the  proud  motto, 
^*  Primus  in  Indis"  standing  emblazoned 
upon  their  colors,  beside  many  a  similar 
record  of  good  service  performed  in  Spain 
and  in  the  south  of  France. 

"  The  battle  of  Plassey  began  at  daybreak, 
and  was  continued  for  many  hours,  with  a 
heavy  cannonade  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
to  which  the  gunfl  of  the  English  warmly  re- 
plied. The  mre  of  the  latter  told  at  every 
sound ;  that  of  the  former  was  much  more 
noisy  than  destructive,  partly  because  Olive 
sheltered  his  men  behind  a  mud  fence  which 
surrounded  ihe  grove,  partly  because  the  na- 
bob's artillerists  were  as  unskilful  as  their 
weapons  were  cumbrous.  No  decisive  move- 
ment was,  however,  made  on  either  side,  for 
Clive  felt  himself  too  weak  in  numbers  to  act 
on  the  offensive;  besides,  he  stiU  expected 
that  Meer  Jaffier  would  come  over  to  him, 
and,  until  some  indication  of  the  anticipated 
move  were  given,  he  did  not  consider  that 
he  would  be  justified  in  quitting  hb  ground. 
The  nabob's  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
such  as  the  ablest  general  could  not  pretend  to 
manoeuvre  under  fire,  and  able  generals  were 
wholly  wanting  to  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Olive,  whom  excessive  fatigue  had 
worn  out,  lay  down  and  slept,  although  not 
until  he  had  given  directions  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  cminge  occurring,  he  should  be 
immediately  called.  Accordingly,  about  noon» 
one  of  his  people  awoke  him,  and  said  that 
the  enemy  were  retiring.  He  started  up; 
the  day,  it  appeared,  being  overcast,  a  heavy 
shower  had  rollowed,  which  so  damaged  the 
enemy's  powder,  that  their  artillery  became  in 
a  great  degree  useless ;  and  as  they  trusted 
entirely  to  their  superiority  in  that  arm,  they 
no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the  field.  In  a 
moment,  Olive  gave  the  word  to  advance. 
There  was  one  little  band  attached  to  the  nft- 
bob's  foroe  which  served  him  in  good  stead 
that  day.  It  conensted  of  about  forty  French 
soldiers,  European  and  native,  the  remains  of 
the  garrison  of  Ohandemagore,  with  four  light 
field-pieces.  Against  these  Olive  first  directed 
an  attack  to  be  made,  and  though  they  re- 
sisted stoutly,  he  drove  them  from  a  redoubt 
in  which  they  were  established,  and  seized 
their  guns.  With  the  apparent  design  of  pre- 
venting this  the  nabob's  people  again  sallied 
forth ;  but  they  oame  on  this  time  in  a  con- 
fused mass,  and  a  well-directed  fiire  from  the 
English  guns  first  checked  and  then  turned 
them.  Advantage  was  promptly  taken  of  the 
panic,  no  respite  given  to  the  fugitives,  for  the 
victors  entenng  with  them,  pell-meU  into  the 
camp,  soon  converted  the  retreat  into  a  flight. 
In  an  hour  from  the  first  movement  of  the  £iig-  I 
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liah  beyond  the  exterior  of  the  grove,  a  battle, 
on  which  may  be  said  to  have  hang  the  des- 
tinies of  India,  was  decided. — Grkig^s  Life  of 
Clive,  pp.  81-82. 

As  the  the  battle  was  cloang,  Clive  ob- 
served a  dense  body  of  troope,  on  the  enemv's 
left,  moving  obliquely  towards  his  right. 
They  made  no  communication,  and  were  fired 
on  as  they  approached.  When  the  engage- 
ment was  quite  over,  horsemen  came  in,  an- 
nouncing that  this  was  Meer  Jaffier's  corps, 
and  that  he  sent  his  congratulations  to  the  vic- 
tors. On  the  following  morning  the  cheiftain 
entered  the  camp ;  but  he  was  obviously  un- 
easy, and  appeared  conscious  of  his  duplicity; 
for  he  was  observed  to  change  color  when  the 
the  guard  turned  out  to  receive  him.  Glive, 
however,  soon  calmed  his  fears.    He  received 


him  with  open  arms,  and  hailed  him  as  Nabob 
of  Beneal,  Bahar,  and  Ovissa.  Socb  was 
the  batde  of  Plassey,  which  forms  tbe  fiial 
great  era  in  the  history  of  British  India. 
Fought  under  circumstances  of  great  diacoar- 

Tment,  it  achieved  for  us  the  richest  district 
Hindostan,  established  England  as  a  re- 
cognized power,  and  spread  the  tenor  of  her 
arms  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  then  tottering  to  its  fiilL 

tfr.  Wilson's  work,  now  completed,  meets, 
we  are  auite  sure,  the  expectations  ci  the 
pubHo.  We  much  regret  that  he  did  not 
re-write  the  history  of  the  period  embraced  by 
Mill ;  but  he  has  done  the  next  best  tbmg,  by 
correeting  the  errors  and  fancies  of  that  much- 
biased  author,  in  his  well-considered  notes. — 
Dublin  University  Magazine, 


OUR  TIMES. 
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'*  What  a  fuss  there  is  about  the  tumeps  I" 
eried  a  musical  knight  of  our  acquaintance, — 
after  a  visit  to  some  gentlemen  fiirmers,  who 
deplored  the  filing  crop  of  this  cattle-food,-— 
his  own  agricultural  knowledge  and  interest 
being  bounded  to  the  requisite  supply  of  vege- 
tables for  the  table.  "  What  a  &8a  they 
make  about  them  I  fbr  my  part  I  don't  care 
for  turnips ;  I  think  carrots  much  better  \  and, 
for  aught  I  see,  there  are  enough  for  those 
who  choose  to  pay  for  them.*'  (Which  by 
the  way  is  the  raticmal  test  in  all  matters  of 
scarcity.)  "  What  a  brawling  there  is  about 
them  I" 

And,  echo  we,  what  a  brawling  is  there 
about  the  hardness  of  the  times  I  Of  which, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning  with  that  of  our  sajn- 
ent  knight,  we  don't  believe  a  word,  jdnoe, 
for  our  part,  we  find  everything  very  easy  and 
comfortable ;  whatever  we  have  a  mmd  to  pay 
for,  oomes  as  readily  and  plentifully  as  ever 
we  remember  thing?. 

And  yet,  not  to  give  credence  to  popolar 
complaint  from  time  to  time,  touching  this 
vital  question,  would  be  wholly  to  discredit 
written  authority,  which,  time  out  of  mind» 
has  had  the  pas  of  oral  testinfDny. 

Thai  which  is  in  print  muit  be  true  I  is 
an  axjbm  which  the  freedom  and  infallibility 


of  the  press  has  rendered  indisputable ;  hot 
then,  again,  who  can  look  through  the  columns 
of  advertisements  with  which  our  dailj  and 
hebdomadal  literature  abound,  wherein  variety 
and  abundance  of  all  things  merchantable 
are  o&red  to  us  for  little  or  nothing;  ele- 
gances, luxuries,  all  that  can  gladden  and 
adorn  this  life ;  besides  the  needful,  which, 
in  unlimited  sums  of  money  b  absolutely 
pressed  upon  us  by  generous  and  disinterested 
lenders,  enabling  us  to  purchase  innumerable 
barguns,  those  pickpurses  of  our  wives  and 
daughters, 

"  Wanted,  because  ihey  may  be  hottght-^ 
Bought,  because  they  may  be  wanted," 

and  which  solicit  us  daily  in  eveiy  form  : — 
who,  we  repeat,  can  see  all  these  and  believe 
that  ruin  and  desolation  are  come  upon  us? 
Nay,  can  we  withhold  our  confidence  (and 
moreover  admiration)  in  the  manifold  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which,  regardlese  of 
expense,  as  we  are  assured,  are  devised  for 
our  comfort  and  convenience  ?  Can  we  be- 
hold these  still-beginning,  never«nding  evi- 
dences of  our  country's  stamina,  and  not  feel 
satisfied,  malgre  the  (mis-)  leading  articles  of 
ou^  cherished  paper  (which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed sometimes  "  speak  louder  than  euher-  * 
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tisemenV*),  foretelling  the  crush  and  dissolu- 
tion of  all  mundane  reliances,  that  England  is 
still  the  most  flourishing  and  well-to-do  nation 
in  Christendom  ?  Why,  the  very  man  who  in 
the  morning  tells  jou  that  dearth  and  famine 
are  the  crjino:  evils  of  the  land  we  live  in, 
will,  on  the'  self-same  day,  spread  you  a  table 
that  shall  groan  under  the  weight  of  that 
plenty  of  which  his  pen  has  previously  labored 
to  deny  the  existence  ! 

Pass  we  over  this,  not  irrelevant  matter,  and 
proceed  to  proofs  that  at  this  present  period, 
things  in  general  are  particularfy  prosperous, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  on  an  average  with  the 
good  old  times  so  vaunted  by  those  to  whom 
'*  Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vieux,"  and  of  whose 
superiority,  enire  nous,  we  entertain  a  very 
certain  degree  of  scepticism,  while  in  many 
respects  we  modems  are  infinitely  above  them. 
Let  us  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  dull 
matter-of-fact  days  of  old.  When  the  early- 
to-rise  and  late-to-rest  ^tem  of  unlettered 
England's  shopkeepers,  bound  apprentices  to 
lean  over  their  counters  all  day,  and  lie  under 
them  at  night,  nothing  more  was  looked  for, 
or  indeed  requisite,  to  the  ready  sale  of  their 
commodities,  beyond  those  significant,  tangible 
intimations  of  their  respective  metiers,  dis- 
played in  iheir  windows.  Alas  I  for  that 
single-minded,  now  exploded  race  I  When 
dreamed  they  of  earlg  closing  movements,  who 
never  stirred  from  their  shop  and  its  little 
back  parlor  of  six  feet  by  four  (for  with  them 
there  was  measure  in  everything)  ?  When 
thought  they  of  '*  busying  themselves  in  scuU- 
contending  schools/'  and  improving  their 
minds  ? 

What  cared  they  for  letters?  save  and  ex- 
cept those  capital  ones,  the  emblems  of  a 
flourisbing  trade,  and  initials  of  their  house's 
prosperity,  Z.  S.  D.,  which  made  up  the 
sum  total  of  their  learning's  lore.  The  Eng^ 
lish  tx^der  needed  then  no  tongue  but  his  own ; 
no  **  foreign  lingo"  to  perplex  his  honest 
mind.  Content  to  know  nothing  beyond  his 
tradecraft,  and  only  studied,  like  Nerval,  "  to 
increase  his  store  and  keep  his  only  son"  (if 
he  had  one)  "at  home;"  with  no  higher 
aim  •*  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve"  than  to 
open  and  close  his  ponderous  shutters,  and 
sprinkle  the  shop-floor  before  his  customers 
came  doum  with  their  dust.  This,  reader, 
"  was  your  husband !"  But  young  England 
is  another  guess  sort  of  a  person  from  him  of 
elder  times.  Plate-glass  and  pedantry  have 
found  their  way  into  our  shops  and  opened  to 
i^  a  more  lucid  insight  to  what  was  but  the 
palpable  obscure  of  other  days. 

Increase  of  our  naUonal  wealth  has  led  to 
the  increase  of  our  national  wants,  and  ulti- 


mately to  the  development  of  long-slumber- 
ing, national  intellect  and  its  concomitant 
refinement.  Our  man  of  trade  has  now  a 
greater  stock  of  money  than  he  formerly 
boasted,  consequently,  a  greater  mind  to 
spend  it!  Thus  the  purse  and  the  primer 
are  simultaneouslv  opened  with  his  eyes,  to 
the  actual  necessity  of  self-improvement.  It 
follows  then  that  in  the  Master-mercer,  no 
longer  nailed  to  his  counter  like  the  bad  shil- 
ling of  his  day,  we  now  behold  the  Master 
mind,  which  disdains,  in  propria  persona, 
the  sordid  occupation  of  shopkeeping.  No 
longer  is  he  stationed  behind  nis  counter  with 
a  timid,  sleek-headed  apprentice  at  his  elbow, 
with  "  shining  morning  face,"  aproned  (and 
not  unfirequently  cuffed),  with  haply  a  provi- 
dent row  of  minikins  darned  witn  precision 
on  his  sleeve.  No  longer  is  the  "  TilV'  the 
nucleus  of  the  house's  stamina,  but  in  lieu  of 
the  master's  eye  (perchance  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
rolling),  cognizant  of  the  out-goings  and  in- 
comings of  DLB  capital,  we  behold  a  pluralitv 
of  young  gentlemen,  Byronians,  with  tumed- 
down  collars,  pale  faces,  and  winning  ways, 
taking  place  of  the  one;  while  a  ** cashier*' 
towers  loftily  above  the  other,  second  only  in 
dignity  to  the  elegant  superintendent,  who, 
with  measured  step,  and  vigilant  eye,  parades 
the  boutique  and  notes  the  entree  of  each  fair 
visitant,  for  whom  he  places  seats  with  a  bow- 
ing-grace that  would  excite  the  approval,  if 
not  the  envy,  of  a  Chesterfield. 

Everything  is  in  fact  changed;  the  very 
terms  and  titles  of  trade  are  become  obsolete. 
Thus  we  have  no  longer  shops,  but  establish' 
ments;  no  more  shop-boys,  but  assistants, 
who  have  no  longer  masters,  but  employers  ; 
and,  superseded  as  said  employers  are  by  this 
general  reform,  and  released  from  personal 
attendance,  what  have  they  to  do  if  not  to  fly 
to  the  same  resource  as  their  emancipated 
men,  and  take,  as  beseems  them,  the  upper 
seats  at  the  intellectual  banquet  so  copiously 
and  indiscriminately  prepared;  and  as  all 
presiding  heads  of  £similies  have,  cum  privile- 
gio,  the  selection  of  the  food  of  daintier  qual- 
ity to  that  of  their  dependents,  it  follows 
naturally,  that  while  the  subordinates  are 
be-thurobing  and  dog's-earing  their  spelling- 
books,  and  laboring  to  reinstate  or  transpose 
their  too-long  misused  Ifs,  and  converting  their 
Vs  into  W^s — and  vice  versd — their  superior 
of  the  upper  form  is  majestically  wielding  his 
polyglot,  and  digging  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  for  tho  wherewithal  to 
"  amaze  the  (yet)  unlearned,  and  make  the 
learned  smile,"  doubtless  with  pleased  ap- 
proval !  Thus  mind  triumphs  over  mercery 
as  over  less  tangible  matter ;  and  why  not  f 
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Shopmen  have  souls!  and  genius  can  no 
longer  be  bound  up  by  stay-tape  and  buck- 
ram ;  besides,  "  a  bad  education  mars  ^ntil- 
ity  ;*'  wherefore  an  ambulatory,  indefatigable 
schoolmaster  is  continually  on  his  march  of 
mental  motion,  treading  upon  the  heels  of 
ignorance,  and  sometimes  in  hb  hute  and 
leal,  a  little  too  much  confounding  dosses, 
Mais,  quHmporte  f 

On  looking  over  the  *'Fart7anff  Post'*  (that 
Jirst  of  newspapers  !^  set  up  by  our  thriffy 
fore&thers,  we  find  that  the  artide  Advertise- 
ment was  "short  and  far  between,"  a  mere  oc- 
casional nudse  of  the  elbow  to  the  idle  dreamer 
of  novelties,  brief  intimation  of  things  not  need- 
ful, yet  necessary  ''to  those  whom  Frovidence 
had  blessed  with  affluence,"  the  coveters  of  '*le 
beau  superflu,"  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their 
superior  grade  and  good  taste.  But  now,  in 
these  our  oetter  days^  they  are  indicative  of  no 
less  than  our  country's  genius  ! 

The  goreeous  George  Bobins,  of  illustrious 
memory,  whose  reputation  was  grounded  upon 
his  florid  descriptions,  would  have  been  a  stun- 
nbg  loss  to  diurnal  literature,  had  he  droppkl 
UbW"""  thirty  years  ago.  Time  happilv 
spared  him  for  posterity's  use  and  example,  till 
his  excur^ve  mind  pud  superlative  diction 
spread  their  garish  light  over  the  fashionable 
columns  of  ^^tlie  Post  ihej  so  adorned,  and  his 
spirit  infused  itself  into  the  pens  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

"Too  apt  ii  Bttdy  to  be  OTenKot ; 
And  while  ambitiously  it  seeks  to  Anow, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  Xh*  thing  it  ooght." 

Not  80  our  students  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Now,  not  only  the  merchandise,  but  the  mer- 
chants are  assiduous  in  their  respective  callings, 
and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  secure  our 
commendation  and  custom,  not  indeed  as  servile 
supplicants,  but  by  the  idl-compelling  force  of 
intellect,  all.prevacung  intellect  I  And  while 
in  their  multifarious  claims  upon  our  notice, 
and  their  tempting  descriptions,  we  hanker 
after  the  commodities  described,  we  actually 
latiff  for  an  iutroduction  to  their  accomplished 
vendors.  Let  us  at  once  turn  over  the  file  of 
our  chosen  paper,  and  read  one  by  one  the  long 
lines  of  advertisments,  (hose  veritable  siyns  of 
Tlie  Times,  which  give  more  than  presump- 
tive evidence  not  only  of  the  wealth,  but  the  ii^t^ 
dom  of  young  England.  Previously,  however, 
to  the  setting  forUi  our  more  erudite  samples, 
the  lucubrations  of  our  **leamed  Thebans,  let 
us  briefly  touch  upon  the  lighter  specimens, 
the  unstudied  effects  of  Liberty  and  Fraternity, 
appeals  rather  to  the  reason  than  to  the  imagi- 
nation, genuine  hearty  John  BuU^sms,  directed 
to  the  good  sense   and   reflection  of  their 


countzymen  who  cannot  fidl  to  be  struck  with 
the  prompt,  manly  style  of  the  blunt,  and 
therefore  nonest  tradesman,  who,  disdainingg 
all  trick  and  subterfuge,  with  an  endearin 
familiarity,  a  "touch  of  nature,"  which  in  oor 
reformed  age  "makes  all  mankind  akin,"  with- 
out prefiu»  or  apology  demands  ratl^er  than 
asks, 

"  Why  do  you  huyyour  boats  and  sioes  at 
Paris  ?" 

The  question  is  at  once  pertinent  and  staii- 
ling.  It  seizes  upon  the  eye,  and  tondiea  the 
uf^ierstandings  of  its  readers — awakens  everf 
dormant  faculty  of  thought,  and  plaoes  ns  in  a 
sort  of  diknuna,  out  of  whioh  we  see  no  valid 
form  of  extrication,  for  how  reply  saliafiKtarilj. 
even  to  oneself,  to  sudi  a  downriglit  questson  ? 
"  Why,  indeed  !"  we  mnangly  exdam,  after 
a  pause  during  which  our  eye  has  again  &lkn 
on  the  pithy  paragraph  —  Why  do  we  bay 
our  boots  and  shoes,  at  Paris  ?"  —  (here  we 
snatch  a  hasty  glance  af  onr  eztremitiesy  bien 
chaussee)  —  and  just  as  we  believe  we  have 
hit  upon  "the  reason  which  justifies"  so  un- 
Engli^  a  proceeding,  our  justification  is  a^ 
rested,  and  overthrown  by  the  olosii^  aaseition 
that  he,  the  oad  ahoe-maker,  **^€Bs  ikem 
cheaper  and  better!**  Here  he  '*tiirc»ws  con- 
viction at  ns  in  a  lump,"  and  we  bend  under 
the  bootless  foUy — to  say  nothing  of  onneees- 
saiy  expense  and  loss  of  time---ef  erooBing 
the  channd  for  a  pair  of  soles  I 

In  number  two  ik  these,  oar  qoaioft  qaaitt- 
tions,  the  writer  ezhibito  all  the  ehanetnistie 
f^nkness  and  unprefiM^  brevity  whidi  maiks 
his  brother  tradesman  (for  "  one  of  these  men  ' 
is  genius  to  the  other  "),  and  we  must  admit 
that  he  bears  in  his  style  a  little  too  mneh  on 
the  inoperative  in  the  injunotion  to  , 

"  Buy  your  shirts  at  301,  St,  Martinis  k  ' 
Grand/' 


Nevertheless,  we  can  allege  no  just 

though  possibly  some  impediments  to  so  long 
a  drive  eastward — ^no  reason,  moral  or  physi- 
oal,  why  we  should  not  obey  this,  however 
peremptoiy  suggestion, — unless  indeed  the 
sttcce^ing  invitation  to  a  nearer  and  more 
flELshionable  quarter  of  the  town,  which,  in  a 
blander  tone,  urges  ns  to  inspect. 

"  The  soiree  (not  night)  shirt''  prodneed, 
as  we  are  oredibly  assiued,  "  under  talented, 
and  exclusive  fenude  superintendence  "(!!!). 
Here  the  greater  glory  dims  the  less,  and  poor 
301  is  put  fairly  out  of  countenance,  and  re- 
duced to  a  mere  cipher,  \xs  the  force  of  femi- 
nine attraction,  which  let  him  resist  who  cam  ! 

In  ntunher  three,  we  find,  in  referenee  to 

another  essential  article  in  diess,  that  Mr. 

the  tailor,  "  Is  enabled  to  assert  tcithout/ew 
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of  contradiction  (I)  that  the  characteristic 
of  his  fitting  is  a  gentlemanly  easeJ*^  Now, 
here  we  have  a  pretty  fair  climax,  for  wliat  can 
go  beyond  "  gentlemanly  ease  t "  JSTothing 
-AiMi  the  adTertiser's  considerate  feeling, 
which  prompts  him  to  add — "  for  stooping ^ 
sitting^  waUdng  and  riding^^^ — a  misgiving 
eTidentlj  oonnne  across  him,  whether,  with 
the  generality  of  pordiasers,  a  pair  of  trous- 
ers might  not  possibly  be  deemed  objectiona- 
ble, unless  aocommodating  to  these  yaiioiis 
caprices  of  human  locomotion.  , 

//)  number  four  we  see  announced^- 
*'  A  Paletot  built  for  the  present  seasan.^^ 
Evidently,  like  most  of  our  modem  buildings^ 
of  a  slight  constructure ;  and  poor  in  pride  as 
in  purse  must  that  man  be  who  would  ven- 
ture to  dLmky  it  in  its  dilapidation  a  second 
season,  when  it  would  "hang  quite  out  of 
fashion,  like  a  rusty  nail,  in  monumental 
mockery." 
We  next,  in  number  five,  see  afloat 
'*  Some  waterproofing  faets^  touching  "^ 
new  sort  of  dreadnought  coat  and  capes,  ^ 
which  facts  are  of  such  absorbing  interest  to 
mankind  in  general  as  to  disapate  all  hydro- 
phobial  terrors,  and  render  xain  and  snow 
mere  nullities  in  oreation. 

'^Something  netr,"  however,  say^  numier 
six.      r 

*<  Something  new  was  wanting^  (so  popu- 
lar favoT  waits  on  chance  and  change !)  and 
lo!  appears 

«  THS  PAUA  QAUSCA  I" 

In  the  prodiictioii  of  which  we  are  credibly 
informed  by  the  IngeDious  *'  inventors"  them- 
selves, (and  what  better  auliiority  can  we 
desire?)  that  they  have  '^kft  €dl their  eom^ 
peers  far  behthd^^-^^oxA/desB  to  pant  and 
puff  after  tb^  perfectkm  with  which  they  are 


unable  to  keep  pace  I    Finally,  we  have  the 

"  JOQISTSKED  JUiUASCUTUM  OTISBCOAT," 

which  is  surtout  so  anti-plebeian  that  the 
**  proprietors"  delicately  ii^  its  total  devo- 
tion to  the  beau  monds,  by  thanking  ^'  nobie- 
fnm  and  gentlemen  (only)  Jbr  its  support." 

Let  us  now  ** speak  by  the  card;"  and, 
lest  to  some  of  its  readers  it  should  seem  that 
the  trader  doth  protest  too  nrach,  let  it  be 
recolleoted  that  '*  to  things  of  sale,  a  seller's 
praise  is  due,"  and,  moreover,  that  ''pni^o 
too  short  doth  bk>t.^ 

Leant  we  then  that  "  Messrs.  W.  and  Co." 
in  announcing  *'  An  extraordinary  excerption 
of  foreign  articles^  consisting  of  a  beautiful 
eompiUuionfof  rich  silks,  gold  watches,  umr 
breUas,  and  many  other  peregrine  produc- 
turns  €f  peculiar  merit  and  great  vxbtu,  are 
induced  to  aoaU  themselves  of  this  aurifer- 
ous opportunity  to  the  very  extreme  boundary 
of  prudence,"  (who  oould  expect  mere?) 
^  the  result  is,  thiat  by  their  usual  discretion 
and  vigilance"  (Jm  ^bis  a  world  to  hide  vir- 
tues in  ?)  "  they  are  enabled  to  stAmit  to  the 
public  the  most  superb  display  of  foreign 
productions  ever  yet  arranged  tog^htr  in  one 
coacervation.  W.  and  Co..  for  ike  guidance 
of  those  who  may  favor  them  with  a  call 
during  this  ostensible  esMbitian,  enclose  a 
list  of  the  leading  articles  wMeh  they  intend 
to  es^icate  on  this  momentous  oecaston." 

A  nicer  '*  derangment  of  ejtttaphs,"  to 
borrow  from  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Malaprop,  or 
a  more  compendious  programme  of  an  eoxerp- 
tion  of  peregrine  productions  arranged  to- 
gether  in  one  cobeervation,  from  an  aurifer- 
ous ojmortuiiity,  never  before  enterod  the 
mind  of  man,  or  into  the  compass  of  "  a  card  " 
to  explicate/  Truly,  ihe  rorce  of  learning 
can  no  further  go  U^Bentley^s  Miscellany. 


mi*i   * 


TnaBUted  for  the  Dagiinnotjpe. 

HUNGABT  IN  1848. 


KOSSUTH  AND  JELLACHICH. 


Six  months  itto,  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  revolution  nroke  out  at  Vienna,  the  diet 
of  Pressburg  was  actively  working  upon  the 
reforms  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  de- 
manded by  the  liberal  party,  and  at  last 
granted  by  Austria.  Never  had  the  hopes  of 
S^e  Hungarian  patriots,  who  ainoerely  desired 
a  Ubexal  compromise  between  the  new  wants 
of  Hungary  and  the  pretensions  of  the  impe- 


rial government,  been  so  near  receiving  a 
happy  solution ;  all  the  questions  whidi  had 
been  raised  were  about  to  be  settled  in  good 
&ith  under  the  mediation  of  the  young  jrala- 
tine.  The  principles  were  admitted ;  and  the 
details,  which,  while  they  respected  the  rights 
of  property,  might  assure  to  Hungary  the 
benefits  of  universal  onfianehisement,  the  free,  i 
dom  of  the  soU,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  in.  { 
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dustry  and  oommerce,  were  being  carefullj 
adjusted.  The  redemption  of  tithee,  ihe 
abolition  of  Btatnte-labor,  the  payment  of  gen- 
eral tazea  withoat  diatinction  of  caate,  tbo 
right  of  snffi-age  for  the  oitirana  of  the  free 
citiei,  —  aaoh  was  the  pacific  programme, 
aome  points  of  which  had  actually  been  car- 
ried mio  e£bct.  The  confidence  which  all 
partiea  nlaced  in  the  young  Areb-duke  en- 
oouragea  the  imperial  government  to  make 
conoeasionfl.  A  young  and  able  counaellor 
had  })een  ffiven  to  the  prinoe,  whose  talents 
had  conciliated  many  minds  >  it  was  Count 
Qeorge  Appony,  raised,  before  the  ase  of  for- 
ty years,  to  the  supreme  post  of  chancellor 
of  Hungary.  It  was  throngb  this  half-Aus- 
trian, and  half-Hunffarian  functionary,  that 
under  the  old  order  of  things  the  whole  action 
of  the  government  was  exercised.  He  repre- 
sented Hungary  with  Austria,  and  Austria 
with  Hungary.  Count  Appony  had  prepared 
himself  by  deep  study  for  this  difficult  part ; 
bis  youth  had  assisted  him  in  understanding 
what  it  would  be  necessary  to  yield  to  the  irre- 
mstible  movement  of  new  ideas.  The  temper 
of  his  mind,  preeminently  well  ordered,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  security  against  ihe  seductions 
of  popularity,  and  tbe  encroachments  of  the 
diet ;  he  knew  better  than  the  men  of  his  age 
the  relative  positions  (tf  power  and  of  liberty. 
His  age,  however,  rendered  him  popular 
among  die  young  magnates  of  the  higher 
chamber.  He  was  nephew  of  the  Count 
Appony,  whose  honest  heart  and  noble  man- 
ners, during  his  residence  among  us  of  twen- 
ty years.  Fans  learned  to  appreciate.  We 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  rendering 
this  pasnng  homage  to  a  young  and  brilliant 
genius,  temporarily  lost  to  hb  country. 

The  revolution  of  Vienna  burst  fordi  over  all 
these  public  and  private  hopes.  The  Hungar 
rian  radicals  naturally  claim  the  glory  of  it. 
Some  students  who  happened  to  be  in  Vienna 
were  the  instigators  and  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  revolution ;  it  was  natural  that  thev  should 
wisb  iheir  country  to  profit  by  it  The  chief 
of  the  extreme  opposition  in  the  last  ses- 
sions of  the  diet,  the  advocate  Kossuth,  found 
himself  carried  to  the  head  of  the  movement, 
and  he  caused  the  second  chamber  to  vote, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  first,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Emperor,  which  was  a  tme  pro- 
gramme of  the  revolution.  This  address 
demanded  the  appointment  of  a  purely  Hun- 
garian ministry,  responsible  to  the  diet  for  the 
exercise  of  its  power;  a  new  representation 
of  the  whole  people,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  birth ;  the  organization  of  a  national 
guard ;  the  transfer  of  the  diet  from  Press- 
burg  to  Pestb ;  and  finally  a  liberal  constitu- 


tion for  all  tbe  other  states  of  ttie  empire. 
But  this  address  also  pronounced  the  decided 
wish  and  the  necessity  that  Hungary  should 
remain  indissolubly  umted  to  the  eoopire. 

A  thousand  Hungarian  gentlemen,  in  that 
national  costume  wbicb  resembles  more  neariy 
the  uniform  of  a  soldier  than  the  robes  of  a 
legislator,  were  deputed  to  deliver  this  men- 
acing address  to  the  Emperor  in  his  palace  at 
Vienna.     It  was  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
March ;  —  the  Emperor  granted  every  thing. 
There  was  then  no  capitu  in  Europe,  except 
London  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  govern- 
ment would  have  possessed  the  power  of  re- 
fusing any  concession  whatever.     The  deno- 
tation returned  in  triumph  to  Pesth.     All  that 
thp  influence,  then  great,  of  the  Palatine  ooold 
obtain,  was  that  some  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
constitutional  opposition  should  be  admitted 
into  the  new  government.     The  Count  Bathi- 
any,  the  chief  of  the  opposition  in  the  chamber 
of  magnates,  was  the  president  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration ;  Kossuth  remained  its  soul  and  its 
director.     But  in  the  very  formation  of  their 
government  the  authors  of  the  movement  fikoir- 
ed  in  what  sense  they  intended  to  maintaia  | 
the  federal  bond  which  they  snfifered  iKMninally  <( 
still  to  exwt  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  | 
They  wished  to  have  Hungarian  ministers  of , 
foreign  afiairs,  of  war,  and  of  finance.     It  is 
possible  to  conceive  several  states  united  under  i 
one  head,  having  each  a  distinct  internal  adr 
ministration ;  one  may  even  concave,  though 
with  difficulty,  the  existence  of  two  aepaiate 
ministers  of  ?rar  and  finance,  having  a  certam 
relation  to  the  central  power,  but  how  can  we 
imagine  several  ministers  of  foreign  affiurs  for  ' 
a  single  sovereignty,  that  is  to  say,  seyeral  o^  I 
gansof  the  same  idea  in  its  rdalion  to  foreign 
powera  Y    They  endeavored  by  the  chuoe  of 
the  nominal  minister  to  soften  down  the  revola-  ; 
tionary  character  of  such  an  act.     Prinoe  Paul  I 
Esterhazy,   formerly  Austrian  ambaaaador  at 
London,  retired  from  public  life  nnce  1842,  ai^  , 
cepted  the  post.      He  resigned  it  when  tbe  ' 
path,  which  it  was  intended  to  follow,  was  no  ' 
longer  doubtful.     In  reality  the  department  U  \ 
foreign  afiairs  was  filled  by  the  young  deputy  ' 
Pul^y,  who  has  for  several  years  been  well 
known  in  (rermany  as  the  author  <^  some 
hi^ly  esteemed  works  on  Hungary.  \ 

while  separation  and  the  di^olution  of  the 
federal  bona  with  Austria  was  thus  being  pre- 
pared, the  revolutionary  movement  was  operat- 
ing with  eoual  boldness  in  the  interior  oif  the 
country.  Under  the  influence  of  that  excite-  > 
ment  which  hurries  along  great  assemblies, 
the  diet  hastily  decreed  all  those  important  re- 
forms, the  initiative  of  which  belonged  <^  right  ; 
to  that  constitutional  opposition  which  was  al- 
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ready  suspected  of  seryility  or  of  conservatiam ; 
it  18  trae  that  this  opposition  was  desirous  of 
annexing  to  these  xelbrms  certain  conditions, 
certain  preliminaries,  which  the  radicals  were 
bat  little  anxious  for.  Thus,  for  ten  years  the 
suppression  of  the  tithes  had  been  demanded, 
hut  accompanied  by  an  indemnity  which  was  to 
be  granted  to  the  proprietor  :  statute-labor 
bad  already  been  abolished,  and  the  tithes 
were  now  suppressed  without  indemnity.  An 
electoral  law  was  voted,  and  the  right  of  suf- 
frage conferred  upon  all  those  who  possessed  a 
capital  of  three  hundred  florins.  No  explanar 
tion  was  given  of  what,  under  the  new  organ- 
ization, would  become  of  the  chamber  of  mag- 
nates, but  this  electoral  law  was  evidently  di- 
rected agunst  it.  Under  the  false  pretence  of 
an  almost  universal  suffrage,  it  in  reality 
excluded  the  millions  of  peasants,  upon 
whom  the  recently  acquired  right  of  pos- 
sessing property  had  not  been  able  to 
confer  Any;  had  they  been  admitted  to 
the  right  of  voting,  these  peasants  would 
have  formed  for  the  magnates  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body  of  clients.  The  extent  of 
the  possessions  of  these  Hungarian  magnates, 
the  numerous  employments  which  they  dispone 
of,  their  generosity,  which  often  forms  a  con- 
trast to  the  exactions  of  the  poor  and  litigious 
nobility,  have  rendered  them  everywhere  pop- 
ular. There  is  no  peasant  who  would  not 
rather  have  for  his  lord  a  rich  and  powerful 
magnate,  than  one  of  those  country  noblemen, 
who  are  democrats  at  Pesth,  and  real  tyrants 
in  their  own  narrow  domains.  For  the  mo- 
ment however  no  attempt  was  made  against 
the  first  chamber;  it  was  still  defended  by 
those  of  its  members  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
ministry,  by  the  brilliancy  which  the  eloquence 
of  its  orators  had  thrown  over  its  last  sittings, 
by  the  m:^o  of  names  still  powerful  in  Hun- 
gary, and  lastly  by  the  extent  of  its  wealth,  of 
which  no  aristocracy  has  ever  made  a  more 
patriotic  use.* 

The  diet  separated  after  these  decrees,  and 
the  Hungarian  ministry  was  left  to  itself.  It 
held  in  its  hands  that  which  the  most  extreme 
opposition  had  never  dared  to  dream  of;  the 
separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria  was  virtu- 
ally accomplished.  That  federal  bond  which 
weighed  so  heavy  upon  the  old  Hungarian  pat- 
riots, was  at  last  about  to  be  broken.     Nothing 


*  Patriotic  gifts  are  annually  giren  by  the  members 
of  the  Hunffarian  diet,  by  the  side  of  which  French 
and  even  English  subscriptions  appear  niggardly 
enough.  Thus  in  a  subscription  for  a  national  acad- 
emy destined  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Hungari- 
an language,  we  find  the  following  names  and  figures : 
Count  Szpchcny  160,000  fratics,  Count  Karoly  125,000 
francs;  Prince  Bathiany  150,000  francs;  the  two 
Efttcrhazys  80,000  francs. 


noif  impeded  the  freedom  of  their  movements  ; 
their  policy  would  become  free  and  independ- 
ent, their  army  would  no  longer  shed  its 
blood  in  a  foreign  cause ;  of  the  ancient  union, 
»in  truth,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  name 
of  Sovereign. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  Austrian  empire, 
which,  until  these  days,  had  been  a  vast  fed- 
erative state ;  the  states  which  composed  this 
political  union  were  themselves,  like  the 
empire,  agglomerations  of  distinct  countries 
and  nationalities.  Among  these  different  na- 
tions, the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  as  they  have 
recently,  dropping  the  common  name  of  Hun- 
garians, been  termed,  were,  in  fiict,  the  only 
one  to  profit  by  the  victories  gained  over  Aus- 
tria. Here  we  must  go  back  a  little,  but  it 
shall  be  done  as  briefly  as  possible.  The 
revolutionary  question  at  Pesth,  has  from  the 
commencement  been  complicated  by  this  ques- 
tion of  nationalities;  the  difficulties  Were  of 
ancient  date  and  inveterate,  but  the  complete 
emancipation  of  Hungary,  relatively  to  Aus- 
tria, has  brought  them  all  out  into  relief 
and  aggravated  them.  The  Slavonians,  the 
Wallachians,  the  Germans,  were  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  the  preponderance  of  the  Magyars, 
even  when,  like  them,  they  recognized  a  com- 
mon master.  It  was,  thev  said,  an  elder 
brother,  very  severe  upon  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  &mily.  What  would  it  be,  when, 
freed  from  the  rule  of  their  common  father, 
they  were  to  live  under  the  law  of  that  brother  ? 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  Magyars  became 
the  enslavement  of  the  other  nations,  who, 
until  then,  were  their  equals.  It  is  out  of 
this  feeling  that  has  arisen  the  Slavonic  insur- 
rection, and  what  is  called  the  Croat  question. 
In  its  progress  it  has  taken  another  direction, 
and  another  object;  it  ought  also  to  assume 
another  name,  for  the  quarrel  between  the 
Croats  and  the  Magyars  has  now  become  a 
war  between  Austria  and  Hungary ;  and  the 
Ban  of  Croatia,  Jellachich,  appointed  the 
Emperor's  lieutenant-general,  commands  as 
such  the  Austrian  troops  which  have  marched 
from  the  Drave  to  the  Danube.  We  will 
explain  the  somewhat  complicated  movements 
by  which  this  transformation  has  taken  place. 

Of  all  the  grievances  which  the  diferent 
nations,  who  share  with  the  Magyars  the  soil 
of  Hungary,  put  forward  against  thom,  there 
is  one  which  is  certainly  better  founded  than 
all  the  rest.  After  long  struggles  the  Mag- 
yars had  compelled  the  Austrian  government 
to  renounce,  m  regard  to  Hungary,  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  adopt  the  Mag- 
yar. Public  opinion  had  been  very  strong  on 
this  point;  it  seemed,  that  if  this  concession 
were  obtained,  all  was  gained,  and  the  unity 
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ot  Hnngary  estaUished.  National  yanity 
made  of  it  a  question  of  life  or  death,  a  point 
of  honor  which  none  would  eive  up.  We 
have  seen  Hungarians  educated  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  who  have  never  spoken  their  langni^, 
who  scarcely  understand  it,  and  who  yet 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  he  violent  in 
their  demonstrations  on  this  subject.  The 
Hungarian  language  replaced  accordingly  in 
the  diet,  in  the  addresses  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  in  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs,  the 
Latin  and  the  German. 

All  however  was  not  yet  gained;  the 
Hungarians  had  achieved  the  right  of  employing 
their  language  in  their  relations  with  Austria ; 
it  remained  for  them  to  teach  it  to  the  numer> 
ous  populations,  more  numerous  in  their  ag- 
gregate than  the  Magyars,  who  knew  certainly, 
but  little  Latin,  but  who  did  not  know  one 
word  of  Magyar.  Hence  arose  intolerance  and 
persecution.  The  Magyars,  who  found  it  so 
hard  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  speak  anv 
other  language  than  their  own,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  imposing  their  own  upon  other 
nations.  In  every  village,  whether  Hun- 
garian or  not,  the  teacher  was  compelled  to 
give  his  bstruction,  and  the  priest  to  preach  his 
sermons,  in  the  language  of  the  Magyars  ;  in 
the  diet  no  other  dialect  was  tolerated.  These 
measures  called  forth  the  most  lively  resistance ; 
one  can  easily  understand  what  a  confusion 
such  a  change  would  bring  about  in  the  oldest 
and  most  familiar  habits ;  but  it  was  especial- 
ly in  Croatia  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
Magyars  to  be  the  sole  representatives  of 
Hungarian  nationality  experienced  the  most 
vehement  opposition. 

The  name  of  Croatia  has  been  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  remember  those  regiments  of  Croats  and 
Pandours,  those  hussars  of  death,  as  they 
were  called,  who  acquired  such  a  terrible 
reputation  in  the  last  century.  Croatia 
occupies  the  Southern  part  of  Hungaiy,  from 
the  i)rave  to  the  point  where  the  Danube,  near 
Belgrade,  suddenly  changes  its  direction  and 
turns  again  towards  the  East.  Its  extent  is 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  (geographical)  square 
miles ;  its  population  amounts  to  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls.  Under  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia  it  has 
always  been  governed  by  particular  laws.  The 
conditions  of  its  union  with  Hungaiy  have 
never  violated  its  independent  existence,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  towards  the  government  established  at 
Pesth,  as  Hungary  did  towards  part  of  Austria 
(repium  in  regno),  with  its  own  estates  and 
separate  diet,  holding  their  rittings  in  the 
capital,  Agram.     This  diet  nominated  three 


deputies,  oiree  pleDipotentianefl,  fioai  ameng 
its  own  members,  who  went  to  represent  it  in 
the  Hungarian  diet.  One  of  dieae  had  bis  seat 
at  the  table  of  the  magnates,  the  othet  two  n 
»the  assembly.  ^  The  administratioB  of  the 
kingdom  is  delegated,  irith  the  appreral  of  the 
Emperor,  to  a  chief  who  takes  the  title  af 
Ban  of  Croatia,  and  who  holds,  as  such,  the 
third  great  office  under  the  crows  of  HoDgaiy, 
alter  me  Palatine,  and  the  supreme  jodge. 

The  Croats  are  a  fiunily  of  the   Shivone 
race ;  notwithstanding  some  variety,  langu^e 
establishes  among  all  these  &milie8,  proceed- 
ing from  a  common  stock,  an  ineonleadble 
unity.     When  they  saw  the  efibrts  made  by 
the  Magyars  to  make  their  particular  race  and  ! 
language  prevail,  they  beeame  €be  more  afe- ' 
tached  to  tneir  nationality  and  their  langaage; 
hence  arose  irritation    and  zU-will    between 
them.    They  accused  die  Hungarians  of  aia- ! 
bition,  of  conspiracy  against  the  royal  sove- 
reignty ;  the  Hungarians,  on  the  otl^r  hand, 
accused  the  Croats  of  dreaming,  with  some 
learned  men  and  professors  scattered  among 
the  Slavonic  nations  of  the  north  and  south, 
of  a  gigantic  empire,  which,  uniting  under  a  • 
single  master  all  the  populatimis  of  Slavonie 
origin,  should  prepare  for  the  emperor  of  Ros- ' 
sia  a  dominion  equal  to  that  of  Gengiskan. 
This  is  what  German  writers  have  for  &  long 
time  been  denouncing  under  the  name  of  Pom- 
davism.     We  will  not  dwell  upon  this  point ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that,  at  the  momeDt  , 
when  the  revolution  of  March  16th  bn^e  out 
in  Hungary,  there  already  existedgreat  diffi- 
culties, a  mine  ready  to  spring.     l£e  Gro^ 
had  shown  themselves  very  resolute ;  tbey  had  ; 
been  unwilling  to  renounce  the  use  of  their  ; 
language ;  they  would  willingly  have   aban- 
doned Latin  in  favor  of  their  own  tonne,  hot 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magyar.     So  loi^  | 
as  the  quarrel  was,  as  it  were,  one  between 
two  brothers  with  nearly  equal  rights,  the  &• 
union  did  not  reach  the  point  of  open  mptore. 
The  Croate  did  not  go  so  fiir  as  to   rebel ; 
against  the  laws  promulgated  in  the  name  of 
tbuB  common  sovereign.     In  a  question  of  this 
nature  it  was  no  small  thing  to  know  that  this  i 
sovereign  was  as  much  opp^ed  to  these  kws  | 
as  the  Croats  themselves  could  be.     It  was  t 
towards  the  Austrian  government   that  the  ■ 
wishes  and  the  hopes  of  the  Croats  were  di- 1 
rected ;  they  voted  with  the  Austrian  party,  ! 
and  did  not  negleet  any  of  the  peculiar  nm-  < 
ileges  of  their  constitution,   wiiich  enaoled 
them  to  treat  directly  with  Vienna,  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  part  of  Hungaiy.  , 

This  state  of  mind  was  much  aggravated  * 
after  the  16th  of  Maroh ;  it  was  feared  that  * 
from  being,  as  it  were,  on  a  footing  of  eqnal- 
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ity,  Croatia  would  become  a  state,  subject  to 
Hangary.  Hungary  had  already  demanded 
and  obtiuned  from  tne  shadow  of  government, 
which  was  then  seated  at  Vienna,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  military  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom, which  until  then  had  been  committed  to 
the  Aulic  council.  The  warlike  population 
which  inhabits  these  proviqces  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Croat  race.  In  thus  passing 
under  the  Hungarian  ministry  these  prolific 
reservoirs  of  imperial  armies  were  lost  for  the 
common  defence  of  the  empire,  and  became 
on  the  contrary  threatening  for  Croatia.  Last- 
ly, the  diet  of  Agram  complained  that  the 
mode  of  election  of  its  deputies  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Pesth,  had  been  changed  without  its 
consent.  As  a  separate  kingdom,  Croatia  had 
in  certain  oases  the  right  of  giving  a  distinct 
vote ;  in  augmenting  the  number  of  her  rep- 
resentatives they  had  deprived  her  of  this 
right,  the  safeguard  of  her  independence ;  in 
voting  numerically,  her  influence  was  lost 
amidst  the  more  numerous  votes  of  the  Hun- 
garian and  Transylvanian  deputations.  She 
had  refused  to  submit  to  these  usurpations; 
she  had  protested,  and  not  a  single  Croat  dep- 
uty app^ured  at  the  opening  of  the  revolu- 
tionary diet  of  Pesth  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  Hungarian  government,  occupied,  as  gen- 
erally happens  after  revolutions,  with  party 
interests  and  the  desire  of  securing  power  for  its 
own  friends,  did  nothing  to  appease  Croatia. 
They  had  given  her  no  share  in  the  independ- 
ence which  they  had  achieved  for  the  Mag- 
yars; they  gave  her  no  share  in  the  power 
which  had  lillen  into  their  hands.  Not  a 
single  Croat  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  or 
to  any  of  the  superior  offices  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was  a  great  fault,  and  its  evil  consequen- 
ces soon  became  manifest. 

The  Croat  diet  had  just  chosen  for  its  Ban 
t^e  Baron  Jellachich,  of  Bucsrin.  He  was 
chosen  as  representing  the  feeling  of  the 
country  towards  the  new  government  of 
Pesth.  From  the  moment  of  his  election, 
Jellachich  broke  with  Hungary.  There  is 
erery  reason  to  believe  that  no  foreign  induce- 
ment at  that  time  influenced  his  determination, 
the  motives  of  which  we  have  explained  to 
he  of  ancient  date,  and  evident  to  every  Croat. 
This  is  proved  bv  the  fact  that  in  the  northern 
provinces,  the  Slavonic  populations  also  rose 
in  rebellion.  The  revolution  of  March  10th 
had  only  hastened  the  explosion  of  their  dis- 
<^ntent.  The  Slavonians  addressed  to  the 
^gyars  all  the  same  compliunts  which  these 
for  twenty  years  had  been  addressing  to  the 
Austrian  government;  and,  strange  as  it 
B^ms,  (although  numerous  examples  of  such 
sudden  changes  might  have  made  us  familiar 


with  them)  the  now  Hungarian  government 
spoke  exactly  as  the  imperial  government  might 
have  done.  *'  Croatia,''  said  the  minister  iLos- 
suth  in  the  sitting  of  July  11th,  *'  is  in  a  state  of 
revolt  I  The  Croats  think  that,  favored  by  the 
revolutionary  crisis  of  Europe,  they  can  with 
impunity  place  themselves  m  open  rebellion 
against  the  Hungarian  monarchv.  The  new 
Ban  has  not  appeared  at  Pesth,  in  spite  of 
the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  nim." 
And  Kossuth,  seized  with  an  extraordinary 
zeal  for  the  majesty  of  the  king  of  Hungary, 
concluded  his  speech  with  these  proud  words, 
which  a  loyal  chancellor  of  the  empire  might 
not  have  disavowed :  "  We  will  never  acknowlr 
edge  that  the  Ban  Jellachioh  stands  on  the 
same  level  with  the  kin^  of  Hunganr;  the 
king  of  Hungary  can  pardon,  it  is  tM  duty  of 
Jellachich  to  obey."  Kossuth  hoped  that  in 
the  confusion  in  which  everything  was  at 
Vienna,  after  having  compelled  the  Emperor 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  and  the  sep- 
aration of  Hungary,  the  name  and  influence 
of  his  authority  might  be  used  to  oonstrain 
the  feelings  of  Croatia. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  new  revolution  broke 
out  at  Vienna  and  compelled  the  Emperor 
to  seek  a  refuge  at  Inspruck.  The  first  Vien- 
nese ministers,  whom  the  revolution  carried 
into  power,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  their  brethren  at  Pesth. 
They  brought  forward  the  accusations  of  a 
Pan-Slavonian  conspiracy,  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  and  represented  Jellachich  as  an 
agent  paid  by  Russia.  There  were  some  pre- 
texts for  this  accusation,  Jellachioh  seemed  to 
hesitate  in  answering  the  call  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  ordered  him  to  come  and  ^ve  an 
account  of  his  conduct  at  Inspruck.  He  had 
been  installed  in  his  new  digmty  at  Agram, 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  pomp  and  splendor, 
in  the  midst  of  the  deputies,  not  only  of 
Croatia,  but  also  of  Servia  and  a  lam  number 
sent  from  the  northern  districts.  The  Ushop 
of  Croatia,  of  the  Greek  church,  administerea 
the  oaths  to  him.  Considering  all  the  insur- 
rections which  were  causing  the  edifice  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  to  fall  to  pieces,  it  might 
well  be  asked  whether  it  was  a  new  revolt 
which  was  bursting  forth  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  empire,  or  an  unexpected  aid  against 
revolt. 

After  some  delay,  the  Ban  prooeeded  to 
Inspruck,  in  the  commencement  of  the  month 
of  July.  His  attitude  and  his  language  left 
no  room  for  doubt  respecting  his  sentiments : 
''  He  was  a  Croat,  devoted  in  the  first  nlace  to 
his  country,  but  a  fiuthful  subject  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  resolved  to  testify  his  loyalty.  If 
the  whole  of  the  Croat  regiments   did  not 
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advance  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  in  Italy, 
it  waa  because  thej  were  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  their  ooontry.  If  the  Hungarians 
would  renounce  their  unjust  pretensions,  the 
whole  population  was  ready  to  march  to  the 
succor  of  their  country." 

The  task  of  smoothing  away  these  differ- 
ences, and  of  establidhmg  a  kind  of  mediation 
between  the  Hungarian  ministry  and  the  Ban 
of  Croatia,  was  confided  to  the  Arch-duke 
John.  It  was  agreed  that  conferences  should 
take  place  between  Jellachich  and  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Hungarian  ministry ;  but  the 
Arch-duke  being  soon  afterwards  elected  vicar- 
general  of  the  German  empire,  Jellachich 
returned  to  Agram.  He  was  received  in  tri- 
umph, and  several  weeks  were  there  lost. 
At  hurt  the  conferences  really  commenced  at 
Vienna.  The  Ban  negotiated  with  Count 
Bathiany,  but  the  pretensions  were  too  great 
on  both  sides.  The  imperial  government  had 
not  sufficient  strength  to  enforce  the  reciprocal 
sacrifices  which  miffht  have  brought  aoouta 
reconciliation,  or  rawer,  we  may  say,  no  peace- 
ful issue  was  possible.  The  two  plenipoten- 
tiaries lost  taeir  tempers  and  quarrelled. 
"  We  shall  meet  again  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brave,"  (the  frontier  of  Croatia)  said  Count 
Bathiany  to  his  adversary,  as  they  separated. — 
"  No,"  replied  the  other,  '*  it  shall  be  on  the 
Danube."  It  was  by  force  of  arms  that  the 
question  thenceforth  was  to  be  decided.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  the  Ban  received  visits 
fipom  the  officers  of  the  army  and  garrison  of 
Vienna.  Toasts  were  given,  vows  exchanged ; 
the  alliance  had  been  concluded  between  the 
soldiers,  before  it  was  avowed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  attempts  were  made  to 
renew  the  negotiations.  We  shall  see  that 
the  Palatine  was  named  to  replace  the  Arch- 
duke John  as  mediator,  and  Count  Bathiany 
had  a  last  interview  with  Jclkchich,  even  in 
the  camp  of  the  Croats. 

The  Croat  question,  the  revolution  at  Pesth, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Hungarian  government 
to  the  central  power  at  Vienna,  are  tliree  ques- 
tions which  might  more  conveniently  be  treated 
separately;  but  the  narradve  would  lose  in 
truth,  what  it  undoubtedly  would  gain  in  clear- 
ness. Each  of  these  questions  has  influenced 
the  others,  not  only  at  the  crisis,  but  on  each 
day,  and  at  each  stage  of  their  progress.  We 
must  therefore  follow  their  progress  simulta- 
neously. Whilst  Jellachich  was  entering  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  Vienna,  what  was 
the  new  government  about  at  Pesth  ?  On  the 
fifth  of  July,  the  diet  opened  in  that  city.  The 
last  sittings  had  been  held  in  the  small  town  of 
Pressburg,  situated  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  thus  placed  under  the 


influence  of  the  imperial  government.  This 
had  been  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  concession  had  been  extorted.  The 
Arch-duke  Stephen  opened  the  diet  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty,  Ferdinand  VIE.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  protest,  in  his  opening  address, 
against  the  Croat  insurrection.  •  *'  The  king," 
he  said,  "has  seen  wiUi  grief,  after  having 
voluntarily  sanctioned  Uie  laws  voted^  by  the 
diet,  that  agitetors,  especially  in  Croatia,  have 
excited  against  each  other  the  populations  of 
different  creeds  and  languages.  Disquieted  Lj 
false  rumors  and  vain  fears,  they  haTe  been 
impelled  to  resist  laws,  which,  they  said,  were 
not  the  free  expression  of  his  Majesty's  will 
Some  have  gone  further,  and  have  pretenddi 
that  their  reastance  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
royal  house,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  his  majesty." 

In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  prime  minis- 
ter explained  the  position  of  things  in  a  speech 
which  possessed,  at  least,  the  merit  of  gieat 
frankness.     '*  You  see  with  your  own  eyes,'' 
he  said  "the  frightful  situation  of  the  coun- 
try; the  treasury  is  empty,  and  cor  coontij 
without  an  army  !"     And  then  passing  to  tl^ 
Croat  question,  the  speaker  asserted  that,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  righto  of  Hungary,  i 
the  sole  method  of  arranging  the  di^renccs  , 
with  Croatia,  was  to  entreat  the  king  to  inter-  , 
pose  as  mediator  between  the  two  countries.  ' 
And  finally  he  proposed  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribution of  a  hundred  millions  of  florins,  and 
a  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  in  order 
to  terminate  the  quarrel  with  Croatia,  and  at 
the  same  time  assist  the  empire,  which  was 
menaced  in  Italy.     The  propositions  of  the  , 
minister  were  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  the 
latter  portion  of  toe  vote  created  a  strong  sen- 
sation throughout  Europe ;  it  had  been  beUeved  . 
that  Hungary,  or  at  least  tho  ministry,  was 
rather  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with 
Italy,  and  to  withdraw  the  Hungarian  regiments 
from  that  country.     What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  new  language,  this  so  unexpected  offer  of 
assistance  ? 

Public  opinion  was  not  deceived ;  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  which  had  the  upper  hand  in 
the  Hungarian  government  and  in  the  diet, 
was  thoroughly  determined  to  make  an  end,  if 
possible,  of  the  royal  government.     "At  the 
present  day,"  they  loudly  exclaimed,  ••Hun- 
gary deserves  something  better  than  to  remain 
a  constitutional  dependent  monarchy. ' '     Their 
actions  were  in  conformitji  with  this  doctrine  ; 
the  diet  sent  a  deputy  to  Paris,  and  anotKer  to 
Frankfort,  in  order  to  enter  into  direct  relations 
with  foreign  governments,  and  to  claim  the  aid 
of  the  central  power  of  Grermanv.     The  deputy 
Szalay    represented    at    FraiJkfort    that    the 
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Austrian  army  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  Germans,  but  chiefly  of  Croats,  Slavonians 
and  Italians,  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
German  military  force;  that  it  was,  by  the 
nature  of  its  composition,  dangerous  to  Ger- 
manic liberty ;  that  it  was  therefor^  the  interest 
of  Germany  to  further  the  separation  of  the 
different  nations  of  which  this  army  was  com- 
posed ;  in  other  words,  to  demand  the  disso- 
lution of  the  empire.    In  order  to  obviate  the 
dangers  which  he  pointed  out,  the  Hungarian 
envoy  demanded  the  mediation  and  the  aid  of 
the  German  diet,  not  only  against  Croatia,  but, 
if  needful,  asainst  the  imperial  govevemment. 
We  see  t£at  the  steps  taken  by  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  were  but  little  in  accordance 
with  the  hopes  which  the  diet  may  have  inspir- 
ed at  the  outset,  in  promising  succor  to  the  em- 
peror.    Was  it  this  double  course  of  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  which  impelled  the  Austrian 
government  to  declare  itself  more  decidedly  in 
mvor  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  to  profit  by 
his  hostility  towards  Hungary?     Or  was  it, 
on  the  contrary,  the  certainty  which  they  ac- 
quired of  partiality  and  complicity  with  the 
designs  of  the  Croats  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  which  changed  the  plans  of 
the  diet?    Both   causes  doubtless  operated. 
The  concessions  extorted  from  Austria  were  so 
great,  that  she  could  not  conscientiously  think 
herself  obliged  to  avoid  all  opportunities  of 
retracting  them.     The  Hungarian  ministry,  on 
the  other  hand,  calculated  upon  the  existence 
of  this  feeling,  and  sought  aid  from  without. 
It  accused  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  of  reaction- 
ary ideas,  and  prepared  to  resist  a  probable  at- 
tack.    Very  soon  the  spirit  of  faction  threw  off 
all  disguise  \  it  predominated  in  the  assembly, 
and  left  no  room  for  trying  conciliatory  meas- 
ures.     Kossuth  was  not  the  man  to  draw 
back.     He  brought  forward  the  concessions 
made  by  Austria,  in  order  to  prove  that  there 
was  folly  and  danger  in  believing  that  she 
could  ever  becomo  reconciled  to  them.     He 
roused  his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  the  as- 
sembly, by  the  spectacle  of  the  dangers  into 
which  they  had  plunged  with  him,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  not  looking  behind  them  for  an  in- 
stant.    "  No  illusion,  citizens,"  he  exclaimed 
(July  11th)  :    "  the  Magyars  stand  alone 
against  the  conspiracy  of  the  sovereigns  and 
nations  who   surround  them.     The  Emperor 
of  Russia  encircles  us  with  his  provinces,  and 
oven  as  far  as  Servia,  we  evenrwhere  meet 
with  his  hand  and  his  gold.     In  the  north, 
armed  bands  of  Slavonians  are  seeking  to  join 
the  rebels  of  Croatia,  and  preparing  to  march 
against  us.     At  Vienna  the  courtiers  and  poli- 
ticians are  calculating  the  day  on  which  they 
will  be  able  to  put  once  more  in  chains  the 


Magyars,  those  ancient  slaves,  that  undisci 
plined  and  rebellious  race.  Oh !  my  fellow 
citizens,  it  is  thus  that  tyrants  always  have 
designated  free  men.  You  are,  I  repeat,  alone ; 
will  you  fight?'* 

Bursts  of  revolutionary  eloquence,  appeals 
to  courage  in  the  name  of  the  country,  rarely 
fail  to  produce  their  effect  upon  a  Hungarian 
assembly.  According  to  unanimous  testimo- 
ny, the  impression  produced  by  this  harangue 
was  enormous.  Eloquence  is  not  rare  in 
Hungary ;  there  is  in  their  language  a  natural 
dignity,  which  enables  it  to  convey,  without  an 
effort,  the  most  lofty  ideas ;  and  the  habit  of 
political  discussion  excites  and  develops  ora- 
torical talent.  Competent  judges  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  the  Hungarian  orators  above 
those  of  the  English  parliament,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  distinguished  names, 
above  those  of  France.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  it  happens,  that  where 
every  one  can  speak  well,  eloquence  produces 
far  more  sudden,  more  unexpected,  and  more 
contegious  effects,  than  in  France  or  in  Eng- 
land. We  must  go  to  Home  and  Athens  for 
examples  of  that  power  of  speech,  which  can 
instanteneously  displace  convictions,  and  pro- 
duce in  the  destiny  of  a  people  revolutions  of 
which  the  philosophy  of  nistory  would  seek  in 
vain  to  unravel  the  mystery.  It  is  impossible 
at  any  moment  to  answer  for  the  decision 
which  a  Hungarian  assembly  will  arrive  at ; 
there  are  no  engagements  of  party,  which  can 
resist  the  magic  of  a  skilful  and  eloquent 
speech. 

Kossuth  understood  better  than  any  one 
else  how,  in  rousing  the  generous  sentiments 
of  his  countrymen,  to  hasten  their  resolutions 
and  to  make  them  say  that  word  so  terrible  in 
civil  wars:  "  The  die  is  cast"  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  Kossuth  attained  that  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  and  energy,  which  even 
his  enemies  allow  that  he  possesses.  Twelve 
years  ago,  he  was  a  poor  advocate,  when 
some  magnates,  who  appreciated  his  intelli- 
gence and  activity,  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  his  talente  in  order  to  organize  a  journal  of 
the  sittings  of  the  diet.  Kossuth  willingly 
undertook  the  charge ;  he  organized  a  body  of 
writers,  and  succeeded  in  giving  a  tolerably 
exact  and  perfect  account  of  the  proceedings. 
This  journal,  which  was  lithographed,  was  sent 
into  every  province.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment caused  it  to  be  seized,  asserting  it  to  be 
subject  to  censorship  as  much  as  a  printed  pa- 
per. Kossuth  and  his  patrons  were  not  ois- 
couraged ;  he  augmentea  the  number  of  his 
writers,  and  the  journal,  copied  by  hand,  con- 
tinued to  appear.  After  the  session,  Kossuth 
did  not  suspend  his  journal,  but,  instead  of 
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the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  lie  published  the 
proceedings  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  in 
which,  as  they  were  less  exposed  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  the  most  violent  har- 
angues were  delivered,  and  separatbn  from 
Austria  and  a  republic  were  openlj  spoken  of. 
Kossuth  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison  for  the 

Eublication  of  one  of  these  speeches.  There 
e  remained  two  or  three  years,  and  finally  re- 
covered his  liberty  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
those  amnesties  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment granted,  at  the  moment  of  closing  the 
diet,  in  order  to  terminate  old  differences. 
Kossuth  soon  afterwards  entered  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  carried  into  it  talents  which 
as  yet  had  only  been  exercised  in  inferior  oc- 
cupations, and  a  fierce  hostility  against  the 
government.  He  soon  occupied  the  first 
phtce  among  the  chiefe  of  the  opposition  in  the 
second  chamber;  and,  owing  to  the  slowness 
with  which  he  had  risen,  he  was  not,  like 
Szdch^ny,  Bathiany,  and  Deak,  thrown  aside 
as  past  service,  when  the  revolution  of  March 
arrived.  He  resolutely  seized  power,  and  has 
displayed,  besides  an  eloquence  of  which  his 
countrymen  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration, an  energy  and  an  activity  which 
deserve  to  have  Seen  employed  in  a  better 
cause.  Kossuth  does  not  resemble  the  Hun- 
garian liberals,  always  under  the  influence  of 
chivalrous  and  somewhat  aristocratic  feeling, 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see.  He 
is  a  radical  of  the  new  revolutionary  school, 
ready  for  everything,  who,  when  he  has  got 
rid  of  Austria,  will  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  no- 
bility. He  has  already  signified  to  the  cham- 
ber of  magnates  that  its  existence  is  only 
provisional,  that  it  will  be  reformed  by  the 
sovereign  assembly,  and  doubtless  be  reduced 
to  the  character  of  a  council  of  state.     It  is 


he  who  has  arrested  the  Eberal  movement  of 
Hungary  ift  order  to  convert  it  into  a  levolu- 
tionaiy  and  demagogic  movement;  it  ia  be 
who,  m  order  to  rea&e  projects  of  univerBal 
equality,  even  more  chimerical  in  Hmigaiy 
tlum  elsewhere,  has  not  hesitated  to  OTertura 
the  whole  political  and  social  edifice  of  hb 
countiy.  We  have  had  experienee  of  socfa 
men,  and  can  read  their  characters.  These 
feelings,  inspired  perhaps  but  not  justified  by 
the  persecutions  which  be  has  undergone,  are 
crowned  in  Kossuth  by  an  ardent  and  exclu- 
sive patriotism,  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity.  In  the  latter  point  of 
view  he  is  a  good  representative  of  the  quali- 
ties and  defects  of  Magyarism,  and  be  derives 
from  it  a  large  .part  of  the  extraordinary  as- 
cendency which  at  this  moment  he  exercises 
over  his  countrymen. 

Kossuth  then  from  the  tame  we  are  speaking 
of,  was  thoroughly  determined  to  oome  to  a 
rupture  with  Austria ;  hb  character,  no  less 
than  the  course  of  events,  impelled  bim  to  it. 
In  speaking  of  regiments  to  be  sent  to  Italy 
he  only  sought  to  profit  by  the  name  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  raise  troops 
and  contributions  which  would  remain  in  ms 
hands,  and  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  even 
for  a  war  with  Austria.  He  betrayed  his 
secret  thoughts  when  some  patriots,  who  were 
not  in  his  secret,  loudly  demanded  that  the 
Hungarian  regiments,  which  were  then  in 
Lombardy,  should  be  recalled.  "But  remem- 
ber," cried  Kossuth,  "that  you  will  recall 
more  Croats  than  Magyars.  Is  tbat  what 
you  desire  ?"  The  measures  proposed  by  the 
energetic  tribune  were  completed  by  a  decree, 
authoriring  the  issue  of  two  hundnMl  million 
francs  of  paper  money. 

(To  he  corUintted.) 


LIFE  AND  LETTEKS  OP  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


Tlie  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  OampbeU. 
Edited  by  William  Beattie,  M.D.,  one  of  his 
*    Executors.     3  vols.    Moxon. 

It  was  in  compliance  with  reiterated  re- 
quests of  the  Poet  that  the  friend  of  many 
years  standing,  who  watched  by  his  death-bed, 
became  his  biographer.  By  this  announce- 
ment the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  expect 
the  fruits  of  a  labor  of  love  in  the  book  before 
us ;  and  he  will  find  his  expectation  fulfilled  to 
the  utmost.     That  Love  can  be  minutely  elab- 


orate, fondly  prolix,  blindly  encomiastic,  all 
tiie  world  Imows.  Perhaps  the  highest  love 
includes  something  of  pride  and  reserve— of 
severity,  even — ^mingled  with  its  tenderness. 
At  all  events  when  it  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  admirable  and  commanding  qualities  of  its 
object,  it  need  not  have  recourse  to  supeivsubtle 
elaboration  or  smootii  apology.  It  will  not 
then  dilute  its  praise  witn  epithets,  or  enfiirce 
its  reverence  by  vain  repetitions:  it  would 
rather  be  oveiHscant  in  speech  than  garrulous. 
I  Such  is  not  our  author's  love.    His  book  is 
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thrice  too  difium.  We  are  forced  after  reading 
it  to  confess  that  the  genius  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell was  concentred  in  his  ezquiBite  poems ; 
that  whatever  might  be  the  qualities  of  his 
heart,  (and  in  some  domestic  relations  tfaej 
were  admirably  displajed,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  life,)  when  we  consider 
him  as  a  man  of  letters,  who  was  the  friend  of 
men  of  letters,  and  who  liyed  in  stirring  times, 
the  record  of  his  years  is  at  once  barren  and 
trivial.  Every  tne  ppet  must,  we  know,  be 
self-occupied,  self-engrossed,  selfHsustained ; 
but  he  has  his  momenta  of  looking  upon  the 
world  without  as  weU  as  upon  the  world  within 
him.  Who  has  forgotten  the  flashes  of  light 
thrown  upon  contemporary  art,  Uterature,  and 
politics  in  the  fiuniliar  letters  of  Byron  and 
ocott?  Who  would  not  have  expected  that 
one  so  gifted  a»  Ctunpbell  should  nave  added 
some  beams  to  the  gakzy  ?  Yet  few  or  none 
present  themselves.  The  letters  liberally  in- 
troduced relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  Poet's 
own  self —  to  his  own  projects  —  to  bis  own 
position ;  and  if  a  great  personage,  or  a  mag- 
nificent work  of  art,  or  a  breathless  historical 
crisis,  figures  in  them,  we  are  disappointed  by 
verbiage,  or  blanked  by  "the  absence  without 
leave'^  of  that  power  to  conceive  and  to  de- 
scribe which  gave  their  immortality  to  '  The 
Battle  of  the  Baltic'  and  'Ye  Mariners.'  By 
judicious  concentration  this  impressiDB  mi^ht 
have  been  in  some  measure  avoided.  But  let 
us  repeat,  that  the  fault  is  ascribable  to  tender- 
ness and  reverance.  Though  we  di£Eer  from 
Br.  Beattie  in  toto  regarding  the  scale  on 
which  the  portrait  should  have  been  drawn 
— and  also  as  to  the  minuteness  with  which 
some  "  beauty  spots"  are  here  finished,  while 
furrows,  seams,  and  other  "accidents"  aro 
hardly  indicated, — we  cannot  accuse  him  of 
having  wilfully  slighted  any  part  of  his  taskf 
The  contrary  is  the  case ;  and  though  kindli- 
ness of  nature  has  too  largely  prevailed  over 
keenness  of  perception,  in  some  passages  the 
effect  is  happy.  The  account  of  the  dying 
hours  of  the  roei  may  be  ranged  among  those 
records  in  which  the  inevitable  pathos  of  de- 
parture 

(*'  Farmoeir*  is  ever  of  a  mournful  sound) 

is  heightened  by  the  frame  of  the  pilgrim  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  vanishes 
from  sight.  How  more  than  ordinarily  sad 
have  been  the  death-beds  of  some  among  our 
modem  poets  I  Henceforth,  along  with  the 
dismay  of  the  closing  scenes  of  Byron's  storm  v 
career,  and  with  the  impenetrable  cloud  which 
descended  round  the  pllow  of  Scott,  we  riudl 
call  up  the  picture  of  the  poet  of  '<  Hope" 


expiring  of  slow  exhaustion  in  a  foreign  land, 
watched  by  a  Sister  of  Charity  I  On  the 
stately  ohseqinea  in  the  Abbey  we  dwell  with 
less  pleasure ;  for  ihere  the  show  outweighed 
the  tine  feeling.  Bank  pressed  in  and  Poetry 
was  shut  out 

Four  years  ago  [Athen,  No.  869]  we 
sketched  die  principal  events  of  Thomas  Gamp- 
bell's  lifo;  and  are  therefore  excused  from 
again  enumerating  them  minutely.  The  chron- 
icle might  be  divided,  after  the  usual  fashion, 
into  the  Poet's  struggle,  success,  and  decay ; 
his  great  and  noble  verses  being  never  out  of 
sight  or  out  of  mind.  As  these  must  stand 
out  foremost  whenever  men  come  to  think  and 
speak  of  Campbell,  a  foremost  place  is  due  to 
the  following  very  interesting  evidence  of  the 
care  and  judgment  with  which  the  artist 
wrought  in,  not  trifled  with,  hm  art. — 

"  To  Widter  ScoHy  Esq. 
**  Sydenham,  Mareh  27,  1805. 

"  My  dear  Friend,  —  I  have  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a  work  in  which  I  have  meant 
to  consult  you  for  advice  and  direction.  It  is 
compilatoiy — ^but  if  I  receive  the  aid  of  a  few 
such  men  as  yourself,  I  shall  do  some  service 
to  the  public.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  best 
specimens  of  English  Poetry.  With  ten  Nes- 
tors,  Agamemnon  could  have  taken  Troy  ;  but 
with  fewer  adjutants  I  shall  encompass  the 
the  British  Parnassus,  and  bring  it  to  capitulate. 
— ^I  only  mean  to  my  own  powers  of  comptla- 
Hon  ;  for  my  poetical  vein  has  ceased  to  beat. 
I  am  stagnated  by  the  cares  of  the  world.  I 
have  only  fought  one  other  battle — it  is  Copen- 
hagen. I  wonder  how  you  will  like  it  in  its 
incorrect  state. — 

THE  BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  north. 

Sing  the  day, 
When  their  haughty  powers  to  rex, 
He  cnsaged  the  Daniah  decks ; 
And  with  twenty  floating  wrecks 

Crowned  the  fray. 

All  blight,  in  April's  su. 

Shone  the  day: 
When  a  British  fleet  came  down, 
Through  the  islands  of  the  crown, 
And  by  Copenhagen  town 

Took  their  stay. 

In  arms  the  Danish  shore 

Proudly  shone ; 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

For  Denmark  here  had  drawn 

All  her  might: 
From  her  battle-ships  so  Tast 
She  had  hewn  awav  the  mast. 
And  at  anchor  to  tne  last 

Bade  them  fight. 
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Another  noble  fleet 

Of  their  line 
Bode  out,  but  these  were  nought 
To  the  batteries  which  they  brought* 
like  Leviathans  afloat 

In  the  brine. 

It  was  ten  of  Thursday  mom, 

By  the  chime, 
As  tiiey  drifted  on  their  path 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  nis  breath 

For  a  time — 

Ere  a  first  and  fatal  round 

Shook  the  flood ; 
Every  Dane  looked  out  that  day, 
like  the  red  wolf  on  his  prey, 
And  he  swore  his  flag  to  sway 

O'er  our  blood. 

Not  such  a  mind  possessed 

England's  tar ; 
*T  was  the  love  of  noble  game 
Set  his  oaken  heart  on  flame, 
For  to  him  't  was  all  the  same 

Sport  and  war. 

All  hands  and  eyes  on  watch. 

As  they  keep ; 
By  their  motion  liffht  as  wings. 
By  each  step  that  naughty  springs. 
You  might  know  them  for  the  kmgs 

Of  the  deep. 

'T  was  the  Edffar  first  that  sxttote 

Denmark's  fine ; 
As  her  flag  the  foremost  soared, 
Murray  stamped  his  foot  on  board, 
And  a  hundred  cannons  roared 

At  the  sign ! 

Three  cheers  of  all  the  fleet 

Sung  Huzza ! 
Then,  from  centre,  rear,  and  van. 
Every  captain,  every  man. 
With  a  lion's  heart  began 

To  the  fray. 

Oh,  dark  grew  soon  the  heavens  — 

For  each  gun, 
From  its  adamantine  lips, 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships. 
Like  a  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  iun. 

Three  hours  the  raging  fire 

Did  not  slack ; 
But  the  fourth,  their  signals  drear 
Of  distress  and  wreck  appear, 
And  the  Dane  a  feeble  cneer 

Sent  us  back. 

The  voice  decay*d ;  their  shots 

Slowly  boom. 
They  ceased  —  and  all  is  wail. 
As  they  strike  the  shatter'd  sail, 
Or  in  conflagration  pale 
Light  the  gloom. 

Oh,  death—- it  was  a  sight 

Filled  our  eyes ! 
But  we  rescued  many  a  crew 
From  the  waves  of  scarlet  hue. 
Ere  the  cross  of  England  flew 

O'er  her  prise. 

Why  ceased  not  here  the  strife, 

Oh,  ye  brave  ? 
Why  bleeds  old  England's  band, 
By  the  flre  of  Danish  land, 
Tnat  smites  the  very  hand 

Stretched  to  save  ? 


But  the  Britons  sent  to  warn 

Denmark's  town ; 
Proud  foes,  let  vengeance  sleep ! 
If  another  chain-shot  sweep — 
All  your  navy  in  the  deep 

Shall  go  down ! 

Then,  peace  instead  of  death 

Let  us  bring ! 
If  jou  'U  yield  your  conquer*d  fleet. 
With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet. 
And  make  submission  meet 

To  our  King. 

The  Dane  retum'd,  a  trace 

Glad  to  bring ; 
He  would  yield  his  eonquer'd  fleet 
With  the  crews  at  England's  feet 
And  make  submission  meet 

To  our  King ! 

* 
Then  death  withdrew  his  pall 

From  the  day : 
And  the  sun  look'd  smiling  bright 
On  a  wide  and  woeful  sight 
Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 

Died  away. 

Yet  all  amidst  her  wrecks 

And  her  gore, 
Proud  Denmark  blest  our  Chief 
That  he  gave  her  wounds  relief; 
And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

Fill'd  her  shore. 

All  round,  outlandish  cries 

Loudly  broke ; 
But  a  nobler  note  was  rung 
When  the  British,  old  ana  young. 
To  their  bands  of  music  sung 

"Heaxtaof  oakl" 

Cheer!  cheer!  from  Park  and  Tower, 

London  town ! 
When  the  king  shall  ride  in  state 
From  St.  James's  royal  gate. 
And  to  all  his  Peers  relate 

Our  renown ! 

The  bells  shall  ring !  the  day 

Shall  not  close. 
But  a  blase  of  cities'bright 
Shall  illuminate  the  night, 
And  the  wine-cup  shine  in  light 

As  it  fiowa  1 

Yet  —  yet,  amid  the  joy 

And  uproar. 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep 
All  beside  thy  rocky  steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave  hearts,  to  Britain's  weal 

Once  so  true ! 
Though  death  has  quench'd  your  flame. 
Yet  immortal  be  your  name  ! 
For  ye  died  the  death  of  fame 

With  Riou. 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven 

O'er  your  grave ! 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls. 
And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles. 
Singing  —  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  Brave ! " 

There  is  a  lesson  in  the  above  first  dranght 
of  ''The  Battle  of  the  Baltic"  to  all  the  fa 
presto  gentry,  who  imagine  that  a  few  noble 
ideas  and  an  appropriate  metre  make  up  a  poem 
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and  complete  its  masio  1  The  lyrio  as  it  stands 
above  is  fine  and  spirited ;  but  as  it  appears 
among  Campbell's  works  it  is  a  classic  ode. 

In  dealing  with  this  book,  we  shall  confine 
oarselyes  to-  the  earUer  years  of  Campbell's 
residence  in  London,  and  to  bis  ''noon  of 
fame ;"  and  shall  begin  with  a  notice  or  two 
of  those  who  befriended  the  Poet.  The  date 
of  the  following  b  1806— Uie  pbice,  London. — 

'*  Lord  Holland  asked  me  to  dine  at  Holland 
House,  in  company  with  his  illustrious  uncle — 
and  now  I  am  come  to  a  passage  of  my  life 
that  ought  to  give  inspiring  recollections.  .  . 
What  a  proud  day  for  me  to  shake  hands  with 
the  Demosthenes  of  his  time !  to  converse 
familiarly  with  the  great  man,  whose  sagacity 
I  revered  as  unequalled;  whose  benevolence 
was  no  less  apparent  in  his  simple  manners — 
and  to  walk  arm-in-arm  round  the  room  with 
him.  But  I  must  own  that,  when  the  great 
man  treated  me  with  this  condescension,  I 
hardly  knew — ^you  will  excuse  the  phrase — 
whether  I  was  standing  on  my  head  or  my  feet. 
Luckily  for  me,  however,  Fox  drew  me  into  a 
subject  on  which  I  was  competent  to  converse. 
It  was  the  ^neid  of  Virgil.  It  is  disgustingly 
common  for  shallow  critics  to  talk  aoout  the 
monotony  of  Yiipl's  heroic  characters — ^un- 
fairly quoting  die  single  line — 

Fortemqae  Oyan*  fortemque  Cloanthom. 

for  Virgil's  characters  are  really  varied  and 
richly  picturesque.  In  this  critical  belief  I 
found  that  the  great  man,  with  whom  I  was 
conversing,  aereed  with  me ;  and  I  delivered 
myself  so  weu  on  the  subject,  that  he  said  at 
parting — '  Mr.  Campbell,  you  must  come  and 
see  me  at  St  Anne's  Hill,  and  there  we  shall 
talk  more  about  these  matters. '  Lord  Holland 
also  told  me  afterwards  that  Fox  sud  to  him 
aside,  '  I  like  Campbell,  he  is  so  right  about 
Virgil !'  What  particularly  struck  me  about 
Charles  Fox  was,  the  electric  quickness  and 
wideness  of  his  attention  in  conversation.  At 
a  table  of  eighteen  persons,  nothing  that  was 
said  escaped  him ;  and  the  pattest  animadver- 
sion on  everything  that  was  said,  came  down 
smack  upon  us ;  so  that  his  conversation  was 
anything  but  passively  indolent  or  unformida- 
ble.  .  .  My  hope  of  seeing  Charles  Fox  at  St. 
Anne's  Hill  was  frustrated,  alas !  by  the  m^ 
tional  misfortune  of  his  death." 

The  critical  world  will  read  with  interest  the 
following  familiar  letter  from  the  great  northern 
potentate  of  his  day  to  the  Poet,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  private  peep  at  "  Oertrude." — 

'*  Edinburgh,  March  Ist,  1809. 
*'....  I  have  seen  your  (Gertrude.    The 
aheets  were  sent  to  Alison,  and  he  allowed  me. 


though  very  hastily,  to  peruse  them.  There 
is  great  beauty,  and  mat  tenderness,  and 
fiinoy  in  the  work — and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
very  popular.  The  latter  part  is  exquisitely 
pathetic,  and  the  whole  touched  with  those  soft 
and  skyish  tints  of  purity  and  truth,  which  fall 
like  enchantment  on  all  minds  that  can  make 
anything  of  such  matters.  Many  of  your 
descriptions  come  nearer  the  tone  of  '  The 
Castle  of  Indolence,'  than  any  succeeding 
poetry,  and  the  pathos  is  much  more  graceful 
and  delicate.  .  . .  But  there  are  faults  too— for 
which  you  must  be  scolded.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  too  short — ^not  merely  for  the  delight  of 
the  reader — ^but,  in  some  degree,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  story,  and  for  ziving  full 
effect  to  the  fine  scenes  that  are  delineated. 
It  looks  almost  as  if  vou  had  cut  out  large  poi^ 
tions  of  it,  and  filled  up  the  gaps  very  impei^ 
fectly.  .  .  .  There  is  little  or  nothing  saia,  I 
think,  of  the  early  love,  and  of  the  childish 
plays  of  your  pair,  and  nothing  certainly  of 
their  partmg,  and  t^e  effects  of  separation  on 
each---though  you  had  a  fine  subject  in  his 
European  tour,  seeing  everything  with  the 
eyes  of  a  lover — a  firee  man,  and  a  man  of 
the  woods.  ...  It  ends  rather  abruptiy — ^not 
but  that  there  is  great  spirit  in  the  description 
— ^but  a  spirit  not  quite  suitable  to  the  soft 
and  Bootising  tenor  of  the  poem.  The  most 
dangerous  fistults,  however,  are  your  fiAulte  of 
diction.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
scurity in  many  passages — and  in  others  a 
strained  and  unnatural  expression-^— an  appear- 
ance of  labor  and  hardness )  you  have  ham- 
mered the  metal  in  some  places  till  it  has  lost 
all  its  ductility.  These  are  not  great  faults, 
but  they  are  blemishes;  and  as  dunces  will 
find  them  out — ^noodles  will  see  them  when 
they  are  pointed  to.  I  wish  you  had  had 
courage  to  eorrect,  or  rather  to  avoid  them — 
for  with  you  they  are  fistults  of  overfinishing, 
and  not  of  negligence.  I  have  another  fitiut 
to  charge  you  with  in  private — for  which  I  am 
more  an^  with  you  tiian  for  all  the  rest. 
Your  timidity,  or  fastidiousness,  or  some  other 
knavish  quality,  will  not  let  you  give  your 
conceptions  glowing,  and  bold,  and  powerful, 
as  they  present  themselves;  but  you  must 
chasten,  and  refine,  and  soften  them,  forsooth, 
till  half  their  nature  and  grandeur  is  chiselled 
away  from  them.  Believe  me,  my  dearC, 
the  world  will-  never  know  how  truly  you  are 
a  great  and  original  poet,  till  you  venture  to 
cast  befbre  it  some  of  the  rough  pearls  of  your 
fiincy.  Write  one  or  two  things  without  think- 
ing of  pablication,  or  of  what  will  be  thought 
of  them — and  let  me  see  them,  at  least  if  you 
will  not  venture  them  any  further.  I  am 
more  mistaken  in  my  prognostics  than  I  ever 
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was  in  mj  life,  if  they  are  not  twice  as  tall  as 
any  of  your  fuU-dresaed  children.  ...  I  write 
all  this  to  yon  in.a  terrible  huny — ^bnt  tell  me 
instantly  when  your  volume  is  to  be  oat. 

••  F.  JMFiunr." 

We  have  never  seen  Sir  Walter  Scott  (al- 
ways exhibited  advantageously  when  the  ser- 
vice of  a  broths  author  was  in  debate,)  under 
a  more  amiable  aspect  than  he  wears  in  the 
few  letters  from  him  printed  by  Dr.  Beattie  : 
as  dmple  in  their  kindness  as  the  above  emstle 
is  sententious.  With  regard  to  Campbell's 
London  friends  and  playmates,  the  notices 
given  by  himself  are  on  the  whole  scanty  and 
colorless.  He  was  an  intimate  and  trusted 
friend  of  Sur  Joshua'a  '*  Irag^  Muse."  But 
whether  Mrs.  Siddons  be  diarised  as  walking 
with  "  Miss  Patty  Wilkinson  on  the  shores  of 
the  Paddington  Canal,"  or  as  taking  the  Poet's 
arm  in  the  Louvre  on  the  occasion  when  both 
for  the  first  time  looked  on  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  we  find  but  words  where  we  might  have 
looked  for  distinctive,  if  not  **  lively  touches" 
of  Lady  Macbeth's  ''favor."  Here  is  a 
letter  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day  (July 
1811^,  wluoh  is  something  more  charakeristie. 

'*  Sydenhun,  July  14,  1811. 
"  Have  the  goodness,  my  deaipest  Alison,  to 
raise  my  pension,  and  give  my  good  old 
mother  her  share  of  it.  I  have  not  heard 
from  her  for  some  time:  but  her  answer 
to  the  enclosed  letter  will,  I  hope,  set  my 
mind  at  rest.  I  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  see 
your  &vorite  name  in  the  ^ges  of  Jeffrey, 
the  critic-king.  I  have  a  likmg  for  him,  as  I 
have  for  Bonararte,  on  account  of  his  great 
abilities.  .  .  ^y  the  way,  the  abuse,  which  it 
is  the  JhsUon  to  lavish  upon  this  eztraordinaij 
enemy  of  our  country,  seems  to  me  in  the  very 
worst  spirit  of  EngUsh  taste  and  intellect  tiiat 
ever  our  history  betrayed.  Wo  scorned 
Philip,  we  laughed  not  iu-natuiedly  at  Loius 
XIV. ;  but  at  this  Bonaparte  we  gnash  our 
teeth  and  laugh — ^with  the  laugh  of  wretches 
on  the  wheel.  Either  he  is  more  respectable 
dian  we  allow,  or  we  are  grown  a  paroel  of 
oowards^  not  to  treat  him  with  dignitv.  Per- 
haps in  my  feelings  towards  the  ualUc  Usur- 
per— '  ¥rretch,'  '  tyrant,'  as  we  charitably  call 
him — there  may  m  some  personal  bias ;  for  I 
must  confess  wat,  ever  since  he  shot  the  book- 
seller in  Oermany,  I  have  had  a  warm  side  to 
him.  It  was  sacrificing  an  oflfering  by  the 
hand  of  Oenius  to  the  Manes  of  the  victims  im- 
molated by  the  trade :  and  I  only  wish  we  had 
Nap  here  for  a  short  time,  to  cut  out  a  few  of 
our  own  cormorants.  Scott's  Vision  I  have 
seen  a  part  of.     It  is  bold,  and  dignified,  and 


quite  worthy  at  him.  ..  As  to  the  caoae 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  I  do  not 
blush  to  own  that  I  can  hardUy  pronoanee  a 
blessing  on  it  At  this  moment  there  are 
thousands — ^in  the  courae  of  a  year  there  are 
scores  of  Aousands— of  nuserable  Afiicaiu, 
eroaning  under  the  positive  sanction  of  the 
Slave-trade  by  those  two  nations.  *  *  Mj 
neighbor,  Mr.  Marryat,  M.P.,  a  man  who  dov 
execrates  the  Slave-trade,  has  pven  me  con- 
vincing documents  in  the  papers  forwarded. 
While  this  horror  continues  I  care  not  if  the 
Peninsula  were  swamped.  T.  G." 

The  popularity  of  the  well-remembered 
"  Lectures  on  Poetiy/'  at  the  Boyal  lastito- 
tion,  brought  Campbell  into  the  fulled  merid- 
ian of  his  social  success.  We  read  of  com- 
pliments from  ' '  fidgetting"  Archdeacon  Nares, 
and  of  kindly  glances  from  the  lecturer's  name- 
sake^  the  then  lovely  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, who  presented  the  Poet  to  the  Princes 
of  Wales  at  Blackheath.  To  that  strange 
lady  (as  the  reader  was  last  week  reminded) 
Scott  had  done  '*  suit  and  service"  by  renting 
Southey 's  *  *  Queen  Orraca. "  The  duty  claim- 
ed by  her  of  "  the  Bard  of  Hope"  was  hb 
dancing  of  ''  the  reel  of  Tullochgonim" ! 
Whether  wise  or  not  in  her  selection,  the 
luckless  Princess  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  wild  sort  of  notion  tnat  people  ^  gesm  weie 
not  the  worst  possible  company.  Her  gae^ 
were  at  least  as  choicely  seledted  and  highlj* 
toned  as  the  Deans  Cannon  and  card-plajiog 
Bishops  whom  her  royal  husband  edified  bj 
his  bnlliancy  and  wit.  But  who  could  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  the  fbllowing  ''  fidi  in  ber 
net"?— 

"Yesterday,  at  the  Princess  of  Waleg\  I 
met  Dr.  Bumey  and  his  daughter,  Madame 
D'Arblay.  Her  features  must  have  been  once 
excellent;  her  manners  are  highly  poliabed, 
and  delicately  courteous — just  like  Evelina 
pown  old — ^not  bashful,  but  sensitively  anx- 
ious to  please  those  about  her.  I  sat  next  to 
her,  alternately  pleased  and  tormoited  with 
the  Princess's  rtdivet4  and  Madame  P'A^ 
blay's  refinement.  Her  humility  made  me 
vow  that  I  would  abandon  the  papths  of  impo- 
deuce  forever !  Yet  I  know  not  that  asj 
body  but  herself  could  manage  so  mnch  gen- 
tleness. I  believe  any  other  person  would  ap- 
pear designing  with  it.  But,  really,  jou 
would  love  her  for  her  communicativenesB  and 
fine  tact  in  conversation.  ...  I  was  able,  I 
thought,  to  have  told  you  all  flbe  said ;  but  I 
feel  my  spirits  overthrown  and  sank  bj  tbe 
melancholy  thou^t  that  a  whole  &milj  of  mj 
neighbors  have  been  swept  away.     T*  C' 
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After  transcribiog  the  note  of  tliis  encoun- 
ter, we  cannot  bnt  remind  the  reader  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  tearful  and  humble  devotion  to 
the  "  the  sweet  Queen  "  and  "  the  charming 
Princesses,"  and  her  earnest  aroidance  of  all 
"  conspicuous  "  connections.  These  it  was, 
nrobablj,  which  kept  all  mention  of  *'  her 
humility ''  at  the  Black-heath  %oirie  out  of 
her  own  Diary  and  Correspondence  I 

By  way  of  pleasant  contrast  to  this  scene  of 
courtiership,  we  will  take  a  reminiscence  of  a 
homely  Scottish  poet.  The  date  of  the  letter 
which  contains  it  is  1812;  and  the  clos- 
ing passage  is  affecting  —  something  like  a 
"sough"  of  prophecy. — 

**  I  propose  to  send  to  one  of  the  periodical 
works  a  biographical  notice  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  my  poor  friend  Grrahame.  But  so 
small  a  part  of  James'  value  lay  in  his  poetry, 
that  I  feel  it  difficult  to  express  my  real  senti- 
ments about  it.  There  are  anecdotes,  too,  which 
would  interest  such  a  reader  as  you ;  but  the 
great  rookery  of  the  reading  and  talking 
world  have  only  things  in  their  left  sides  called 
hearts — >mere  ptdscUioiu,  as  they  are  happily 
called  in  '  Self  Control.'  One  of  the  most 
endearing  circumstances  which  I  remember  of 
Chrahame  was  his  oneing.  I  shall  never  for- 
get one  summer  evemng  that  we  agreed  to  sit 
up  all  night,  and  go  together  to  Arthur's  Seat 
to  see  the  sun  rise.  We  sat,  accordingly,  all 
night  in  his  delightful  parlor  —  the  seat  of  so 
many  happy  remembrances  I  We  then  went 
and  saw  a  oeautifol  sunrise.  I  returned  home 
with  him,  for  I  was  living  in  his  house  at  the 
time.  He  was  unreserved  in  all  his  devout- 
est  feelings  before  me;  and  from  the  beauty 
of  the  morning  scenery  and  the  recent  death 
of  his  sister,  our  conversation  took  a  serious 
turn,  on  the  proofs  of  infinite  benevolence 
in  the  creation,  and  the  goodness  of  God. 
As  I  retired  to  my  own  bed  I  overheard  his 
devotions — ^not  his  prayer,  but  a  hymn  which 
he  sung,  and  with  a  power  and  inspiration  be- 
yond himself,  and  beyond  anything  else.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  strong-voiced  and  oom- 
mandmg-looking  man.  The  remembrance  of 
his  larfi;e,  expressive  features  when  he  dimbed 
the  hill,  and  of  his  organ-like  vMce  in  praising 
God,  is  yet  fresh,  and  ever  pleasing,  in  my 
mind.  But  it  is  rendered  a  sad  recollection 
frt>m  contrasting  his  then  energy  with  a  fal- 
tering  and  fallen  man,  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came. T.  C." 

A  dinner  invitation  to  Gh)dwin's,  "  to  par- 
take of  the  philosophical  fare  of  a  boiled 
turkey  with  sylph-sauce,"  a  patronizing  pass- 
ing notice  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a' "  good  modest 


man"  —  a  philosophical  argument  with  Dr. 
Schlegel,  from  which  Campbell  returned  in 
the  complacent  mood  of  one  who  fancies  he 
has  conquered — a  pleasant  French  note  from 
Madame  de  Stael — and  some  negotiations  with 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee  in  mvor  of  Mrs. 
Allsop,  Mrs.  Jordan's  daughter  —  appear 
within  a  short  compass,  4md  illustrate  that 
the  years  between  iSlO  and  1816  were  those 
most  brilliantly  and  happily  spent  by  the 
Poet — ^who  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  &me.  He  was 
then,  too,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  conversational 
powers ;  and  was  so  aware  of  the  &ct  as  to 
record,  in  a  half-jesting,  half-earnest  strain  of 
exaggeration,  that  on  some  festive  occasion, 
Sydney  Smith  "  had  said  some  good  things, 
but  that  he  had  said  many!"  Surely  the 
above  entry  is  only  less  amusine  than  the 
conceit  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  about  "  huz 
Teviot-dale  poets."  In  the  bright  days  re- 
ferred to,  Campbell  delighted  in  anecdotes  and 
whimsicalities;  of  which  the  following  is, 
probably,  a  fiur  specimen. — 

"  September  6. 
"  I  lately  met  with  Sneyd  Eogeworth,  and 
happened  to  tell  him  a  story  of  a  letter  to  a 
dead  woman  (I  think  your  ouondam  landlady) , 
Vhich  came  from  the  lana  of  Bulls.  Sneyd 
wrote  home  the  anecdote  to  his  sister,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  sent  to  me  to  get,  if  pos- 
sible, a  copy  of  the  Irish  letter,  in  order  to 
insert  it  in  a  new  edition  of  "  the  Bulls  "I — I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  write  to  me 
(if  you  cannot  get  hold  of  the  original  itself) 
as  much  of  it  as  you  can  recollect.  '  A  copy 
of  the  real  original  letter  would  be  invalua- 
ble. At  all  events,  I  am  anxious,  and  par- 
ticularly request  that  pu  would  acknowledge 
to  me,  in  writing,  the  fact  of  such  a  letter 
having  reached  the  dead  woman  in  West- 
minster. I  assured  Sneyd  Edscworth  so  se- 
riously (which  in  truth  I  could  do)  that  the 
story  was  genuine,  that  I  feel  bound,  in  res- 
pect to  my  own  character,  to  acquit  myself  of 
the  probable  suspicion  of  telling  a  white  lie  ! 
I  tnist,  therefore,  the  ludicrous  epistle  *  was 

« It  ii  addressed,  "  Hunter  Vo.  5,  Floog  street, 


<*  June  d,  1810. 

"  Madam,  I  have  receWed  a  letter  from  London 

Dated  the  oth  of  May  spakeing  of  your  Death  and 

Desireing  me  to  go  to  London  to  aonmester  to  the 

property  as  the  and-inrighting  do  not  agreed  I  take  to 

S>e  Tou  notice  to  wright  to  me  to  undecave,  or  er 
is  1  will  be  on  the  London  Road  the  wrighter  de- 
oeds  me  to  Derect  to  James  Web  at  Mr.  Daniels  No. 
64,  Leeestoer  S^nairpray  wright  by  return  of  post 
while  I  am  gettug  Kedy  for  the  Jumey  we  are  all 
well  in  onr  finths  and  believe  your  Benoelr  Cousin 
John  WHjakr-'Oqpy  ^  the  UtUr  giwm  ms  hy  Mr, 
JUehardmm.'^T.  C. 
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too  good  to  hare  slipt  eotirelj  from  your 
memory.  T.  C." 

The  account  of  Campbeirs  meeting  with 
Arndt,  the  patriotic  German  poet,  at  Bonn, 
in  1820,  is  minute  and  descriptive. — 

"I  bad  conceived  a  sort  of  prejudice 
against  Arndt,  before  I  knew  him.  I  beard 
his  abilities  as  a  poet,  and  his  value  as  a  patr 
riot,  highly  spoken  of.  AH  strancers  go  to 
hear  his  lectures.  He  is  considered  the  great- 
est ornament  of  the  Uni verity,  excepting 
Schlcgel;  and  wben  Germany  rose  against 
the  French,  bis  writings,  bis  war-songs,  and 
bis  personal  influence  were  supposed  to  be  of 
the  value  of  an  entire  army  to  the  cause  of 
bis  country.  I  bad  an  ill-founded  idea  that 
ho  was  a  bard,  stem  character;  and  wben 
Welcher  introduced  me  to  him,  I  made  him  a 
bow,  ceremonious  enough  for  Scblegel  himself. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  peasant's  frock,  having 
just  come  from  working  in  bis  garden.  .  .  I 
had  that  morning  been  reading  his  son^, 
which  reminded  me  of  Bums;  I  thought, 
also,  that  bis  countenance,  and  fiery,  dark 
eyes,  resembled  the  heaven-taught  plough- 
man's physiognomy.  He  stared  a  moment  as 
if  surprised  at  my  bow,  and  then  rebuked  me 
W  coming  up  with  a  smile  and  taking  and 
shaking  me  by  both  hands.  He  is  about 
fifty-five,  and  resembles  what  Bums  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  led  a  temperate  life  to 
these  years.  This  was  our  first  meeting. 
You  may  be  sure  I  made  him  no  more  formal 
bowSf  and  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
under  his  roof.  His  conversation  is  as  origi- 
nal as  you  could  wisb,  or  imagine  a  poet's  to 
be.  At  times,  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  Ger- 
man tbeorism  in  it,  but  I  never  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  contradict  him,  for  he  converses 
with  the  very  essence  of  bonbommie.  .  .  I 
know  not  what  revolutionary  materials  there 
may  be  in  these  States,  for  they  are  scattered 
dominions ;  but  here,  I  take  upon  me  to  say, 
there  are  none  but  what  the  government  itself 
may  wilfully  create.  T.  C* 

But  the  second  volume,  whence  the  above 
extracts  are  derived,  contains  pages  more  strik-. 
ing  than  any  which  we  have  given :  those,  we 
mean,  in  which  the  Poet,  called  out  of  himself 
by  the  solemnity  of  a  heavy  domestic  trial  — 
the  mental  disorder  of  his  son  —  describes  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  invalid  was 
committed  to  medical  care.  Here  bis  descrip- 
tion is  direct  enough  —  vivid  to  painfulness. 
We  will  leave  it  untouched; — and  merely, 
by  way  of  completing  our  selections,  add  two 
more  insulated  anecdotes.     That  there  would 


seem  to  be  some  generic  impossibility  of  ad- 
justing the  precedences  of  Poet  and  Plkjer  the 
fi>llowmg  is  yet  one  more  illustration. — 

"Speaking  one  evening  of  lus  viat  to  Paris 
in  1814,  be  dwelt  with  much  satisfactioD  on 
his  having  had  the  honor  of  escortiDg  Mrs. 
Siddons  through  the  Louvre,  and  of  meeting 
John  Kemble  and  her  at  the  bouse  of  Mudase 
de  Stael.  But  one  night  on  their  way  boine, 
after  dining  there,  Kemble  and  the  Poet  got 
into  a  warm  dispute  about  tho  respective  merits 
of  actors  and  authors.  Kemble  veiy  kiDdlj 
ofifered  to  introduce  him  to  Talma,  whom  be 
praised  as  the  greatest  of  living  men.  'I  was 
piqued,' said  Campbell,  'for  uie  honor  of  mj 
own  craft,  and  told  him  frankly  that  I  hid  no 
great  ambition  for  M.  Talma's  personal  notice ; 
but  if  he  had  any  distinguished  author  among 
His  French  acquaintances,  I  should  be  proud  of 
his  introduction.  —  *Talma,  sir,  is  my  fiieod,' 
said  Coriolanus,  with  marked  emphaais.— 
'Yes;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  question'  — 
for  we  were  both  in  a  humor  to  coDtest  the 
point —  'he  is  not  an  aulkor  /'  In  this  vay 
the  conversation  went  on  till  it  came  to  'Well, 
Uien,  you  decline  my  introduction  on  tbe 
ground  that — ' — 'Yes,'  I  interrupted,  'on  the 
ground  that  he  is  an  actor,  not  a  oonstractor 
of  dramas. '  —  'Pardon  me,  ar,  this  is  personal ; 
the  carriage,  I  fisar,  is  becoming  incoDTenient 
for  two.'  —  'Not  at  all ;  but  if  you  find  it » 
you  can  alight' — "Tis  my  carnage,  ar.'— 
'Ob,  very  well  — I'll  alight;  arreto.'*  and 
in  alighting,  the  indignant  Poet  turned  round, 
saying,  '  This  comes  of  being  ovcwntimate 
with  players  !' — '  Next  morning,'  said  Camp- 
bell, *  I  was  asUr  very  early,  and  with  a  faint 
recollection  of  what  bad  happened,  I  went  im- 
mediately to  my  Roscius.  The  great  Ktor 
was  just  out  of  bed  ;  and  hearing  my  name,— 
'Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  I  was  just  sitting  down  to  ask  you  to 
dine  with  me.'  —  *To  meet  Talma,  of  coursed' 

—  'Come  and  see.'  So  I  went;  and  a  most 
delightful  evening  we  spent.  Not  a  syllable 
did  be  remember  of  having  dropped  me  like  a 
loose  parcel  in  the  mud  !^ ' 

And  here  is  another  distinction,  stated  vitli 
"chapter  and  verse"  by  way  of  irarrant— 

"  'Pray,'  it  was  asked,  'what  was  it  Camp; 
bell  said  to  Mr,  B ^m  the  other  evening^ 

—  'Nothing  particular;  only  we  were  all  dis- 
puting, as  usual,  who  should  lead  the  way,  OQ 

leaving  the  drawing-room.     B ^m  said  he 

would  follow.  The  Poet  insisted  that,  as 
usual,  he  should  kad.  — .'No,  >Ir.  Campbell/ 
he  said,  'after  you,  if  you  please.'  —  'Well, 
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he  rejoined,  'this  proves  thst  joa  sm  no  son 
of  A'braham.  Have  yon  never  read  —  'the 
singert  so  before,  the  minstniU  fiiUow  after'  ? 
And  with  this  text  the  Poet  drove  the  singer 
before  him  mto  the  dining-room/  " 

We  have  dwelt  m  this  biomph j,  j^nrposelj, 
upon  the  fragments  of  aneraote  which  it  con- 
tains rather  than  upon  the  character  which  is 
developed  in  its  pages.  Had  we  considered 
the  latter,  we  most  perohance  have  questioned, 
added,  qualified ;  sidco,  however  natural  to  the 
biographer  be  such  homage  as  that  shown  by 
Dr.  Beattte,  the  critic  must  strike  a  balance 
betwixt  fiiults  and  virtues  —  betwixt  great 
qualities  and  petty  foibles.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  enter  upon  this  task  (always  an  ungracious 
one)  against  ihe  lyrist  who  sang  ''O'Connor's 


Child."  "Lord  UUin's  Daughter,"  and  "The 
Soldier's  Dream" — the  Tyrtaus  who  added 
to  English  song  its  most  stirring  appeal  to  the 
national  spirit — the  yet  sublimer  Poet  who 
could  conceive  the  loneliness  of  the  last  created 
being  left  on  Earth,  —  and  who  when  he  him- 
self was  in  articulo  mortis  could  revive  the 
lofty  and  momentous  vision  and  its  emotions  as 
truths  real  and  near.  The  poems  are  great 
possessions.  Is  it  needful,  then,  that  we 
should  expatiate  with  unflattering  minuteness 
on  the  in-comings  and  out-goings  of  their 
artificer  ?  Though  this  book  contains  little  by 
which  he  will  be  remembered,  save,  perhaps, 
the  honest  love  which  guided  its  writer's  pen, 
— they  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  Therefore 
they  shall  remain  to  be  our  life  of  Thomas 
Campbell. — Athenaum. 
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2%e  Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Ed- 
ward Hook.  By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton 
Barham,  B.  A. 

Of  Hook,  the  dramatist,  essayist,  impro- 
visatore,  novelist,  we  would  all  know  spme- 
thing — though  from  his  biography  we  are 
likely  to  gain  more  amusement  tnan  instruc- 
tion. His  example  is  one  to  deter,  not  to 
attract.  It  is  the  life  of  a  man  of  wit,  not  of 
wisdom — of  a  clever  man,  not  a  man  of  genius 
— ^whose  talent  was  wonderful  rather  for  its 
readiness  than  for  its  extent.  His  morals, 
however,  were  not  worse  than  his  politics,  and 
his  fortunes  little  better  than  either.  He 
walked  in  a  vain  sphere,  and  having  labored 
hard  in  support  of  a  &ction,  died  in  debt  to 
the  world,  not  leaving  the  world  in  debt  to 
him  by  the  amount  of  a  single  truth.  Much 
of  Hook's  humor,  too,  will  perish  with  the 
iUuaons  which  it  vainly  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve. One  cannot  help  lamenting  the  waste 
of  so  much  attic  salt ;  but  we  believe  that  his 
novel  of  "Gilbert  Gumey"  is  likely  to  sur- 
vive as  evidence  of  talents,  that,  if  they  had 
always  been  equally  well  employed,  would 
have  insured  their  possessor  an  indisputable 
immortality.  In  too  many  respects.  Hook 
resembled  Sheridan.  His  Uographer  con- 
fesses this  :— 

"  Thdy  sprang  from  the  same  middle  rank 
of  society,  and  were  educated,  or  rather  half- 
educated,  at  the  same  school,  Harrow,  where 


they  seem  equally  to  have  been  distinguished 
as  idle,  careless,  and  engaging.  Their  moth- 
e«.J80.  both  matched  away  too  soon,  appear 
to  have  been  alike  in  their  amiable  dispositions, 
estimable  characters,  and  in  those  gifts  of 
nature  which  they  transmitted  to  their  sons. 
Sheridan,  as  well  as  Hook,  had  an  elder  broth- 
er more  blessed  than  himself  in  the  watch- 
ful caro  exercised  over  his  youth,  and  more 
happy,  more  prosperous,  though  less  brilliant 
in  his  subsequent  course.  The  treatment  the 
two  young  men  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
their  fathers,  though  opposite  enough  in  all 
other  respects,  had  a  like  issue ;  leaving  them, 
firom  indifference  on  the  one  side,  and  an  over 
indulgence,  no  less  culpable,  on  the  other,  to 
enter  immaturely  on  the  world,  and  to  seek 
their  fortune  where  and  how  they  listed.  The 
early  tastes  of  boA  gravitated  towards  the 
same  centre  —  the  stage;  through  the  ^me 
portal  they  passed  into  the  upper  and  alien 
world  of  fiishion,  and  illuminated  it  with  the 
same  flashing  'sparks  of  immortality!'  not, 
however,  that  we  venture  to  contend  fur  any 

g moral  parity  of  genius  between  Theodore 
ook  and — 

<  The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  three !' 

It  is  only  in  the  humbler  field  of  social  elo- 
quence and  convivial  wit  that  a  comparison  is 
sug^sted  which  Hook  need  fear  with  none. 

'un  pnint  of  geniune  extemporaneitv  and 
absence  of  artifice,  he  was  far  superior  to 
Sheridan  himself,  whose  hon  mots  were  pre- 
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meditated  and  elaborated  to  a  degree,  which 
most,  indeed,  have  rendered  their  opportune 
introdnction  as  great  a  marvel  as  the  instant- 
aneous conception  would  have  appeared.  The 
efforts,  however,  of  both  were  equally  success- 
ful, and  met  with  a  simikr  recompense  — 
/e'tec,  flattery,  and  forgetfiilness !  Of  the 
identity  of  causes  that  mainly  led  to  those 
pecuniary  distresses,  which  hastened  and  em- 
bitUred  their  decline,  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  here,  perhaps,  the  parallel  must  stop." 

The  precocity  of  Hook  made  him  early  re- 
markable. We  find  him  a  successful  dramatic 
author  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  but  he  soon  be- 
came more  notorious  for  his  acting  off  than  on 
the  stagei.  Above  all  things,  he  was  fond  of 
playing  the  hoax.  Here  he  must  be  confessed 
to  have  been  great,  particularly  in  the  preda- 
tory line  of  it.  This  was  a  domun  of  art  in 
which  he  defied  rivalry.    Take  an  instance : — 

THE  OOLDEX  EAQLE. 

''  Hook's  confederate  in  these  freaks,  and 
in  some  cases  his  rival,  was  a  Mr.  H — ,  who 
subsequently  becoming  a  wiser,  if  not  a  sad- 
der man,  entered  holv  orders,  and  withdrew 
from  the  society  of  nis  former  companions. 
Theodore  used  to  give  an  amusing  account  of 
this  gentleman's  sensitiveness,  and  of  a  sort  of 
quarrel  between  them,  to  which,  on  one  occar 
sion,  it  gave  rise.     H — ,  who,  it  seems,  had 
an  opposition  establishment  in  the  pump-han- 
dle and  b^ll-pull  line,  of  his  own,  called  on 
Hook,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  ob- 
served, that  for  a  considerable  time  he  had 
been  looking  at,  and  longing  for  what,  if  at- 
tainable, would  have  proved  the  first  gem  of 
his  'collection.'     *  However,'  he  added,  *  as  I 
have  quite  convinced  myself  that  the  thing  is 
I  not  to  be  got,  I  don't  mind  telling  that  in 
■         street,  over  a  shop  window.  No.  — ,  there 
is  5ucA  a  golden  eagle !  such  a  glorious  fel- 
low I  such  a  beak,  and  such  wings !   &c.  &c.' 
Hook  took  little  apparent  notice  of  the  com- 
munication at  the  time,  but,  some  three  or 
four  weeks  afterwards,  prevailed    upon  his 
friend  to  '  drop  in  and  take  a  chop  with  him.' 
The  first  course,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
removed,  a  servant  entered,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  an  enormous  dish,  which,  with 
some  difficulty,  was  placed  upon  the  table ;  the 
cover  of  corresponding  size,  which  had  itself 
probablv  graced  the  exterior  of  some  tinman's 
'  emporium,'  was  raised,  and  displayed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  guest  the  identical  fea- 
tures of  the  much-coveted  piece  of  sculpture, 
gorgeous  and  glittering   as    gold-leaf  could 
make  it. 

**  Every  windy  evening  daring  the  preced- 
»8 


ing  fortnight,  had  the  spoiler  taken  his  station 
within  view  of  the  devoted  object — ^it  stood 
firm,  however^  braved  the  tempest,  and  defied 
the  storm ;  at  length  his  patience  was  reward- 
ed, the  wind  shifted,  and  set  in  fresh  from  a 
particular  quarter;  a  glance  at  the  golden 
prize  was  enough^ — it  moved,  it  '  waggled ! ' 
liothin^  now  was  wanting  but  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  was  not  wanting   long — a 
la»90  had  been  provided,  by  means  of  wfaieh 
the  royal  bird  was  spee<Hly  dragged  from  his 
eyrie  on  the  first  floor,  and  deposited  forth-  i 
with  in  a  sack,  by  way  of  g&me-bag.     80  far 
from  entering  into  the  joke,  Mr.  H —  was  se-  ' 
riously  annoyed,  and  chose  to  kwk  upon  the  1 
abstraction  in  the  light  of  a  personal  affirant ; 
what  precise   view  the   quondam   propnetor 
might  have    taken  of  the  transactioo,  and  j 
whether  his  feelings  were  equally  nice  npon  1 
the  point,  we  are  unfortunately  not  informed."  \ 

Columns  would  fail  to  record  the  mnltitoOQ 
of  ^milar  tricks — the  various  shifts  resorted 
to  for  the  payment  of  coach  fares  and  tom- 
pikos,  and  the  obtaining  of  dinners — the 
false  pretences — ^the  shameless  impudenoe — 
and  all  justified  by  the  plea  of  humor. 
Whatever  wrong  Hook  did,  his  wit  is  pat 
in  apologetically  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  He  was 
*'  a  lively  young  gentleman  " — ^that  fact  most 
answer  for  all — ^must  cover  every  delinquency. 
The  following  is  given  as  the  crowning  feat  of 
this  kind : — 

bkrnxr's-strer  hoax. 

"  But  the  most  inexcusable  and  most  mis- 
chievous— ^far  more  so,  probably,  in  the  event 
than  its  contrivers  anticipated — of  all  these 
youthful  pranks  was  the  gigantic  '  Bemers- 
street  Hoax,'  perpetrated  in  1809.  Not 
merely,  in  this  case,  were  the  comforts  of  a 
single  family  suspended,  or  a  few  raoTeables 
demolished,  but  a  quarter  of  the  town  was 
disturbed — a  whole  street  was  thrown  into  a 
state  or  uproar,  which  lasted  from  morning 
till  night — ^hundreds  of  individuals,  servants, 
artisans,  tradesmen,  great  and  small,  from  aU 
parts  of  London,  profesraonal  men  of  every 
class,  not  to  speak  of  princes,  potentates,  and 
nobles  of  high  degree,  swelled  the  catalogue 
of  the  victims ;  the  police  were  employed  to 
trace  out  the  delinquents;  rewards  were  of- 
fered for  their  apprehension.  Neither  the 
*  Cock-lane  Ghost,'  nor  the  Cato-street  eon- 
spiracy,  produced  a  greater  amount  of  popu- 
lar excitement,  or  furnished  a  more  abundant 
crop  of  /  latest  particulars.'  A  previooB  trick 
of  the  kind  had  been  played,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  upon  an  unfortunate  Quaker,  by  Hodc 
alone,  and  the  success  whieh  attended  it  prob- 
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abljfled  to  a  more  complete  development  of 
the  idea.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
confederates,  Mr.  H and  Mrs. 


a 


I 
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celebrated  actress  still  alive,  were  called  into 
council ;  six  weeks  were  spent  in  preparation, 
daring  which  time  about  fonr  thousand  letters 
were  despatched,  all,  under  various  pretences, 
inviting  the  several  recipients  to  call  on  a  cer- 
tain day  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Tottenham,  a 
lady  of  property,  residing,  at  No.  54,  Bern- 
ei«^street,  and  who  had,  on  some  account,  fal- 
len under  the  displeasure  of  this  formidable 

i  trio. 

i      '*  Scarce  had  the  eventful  morning  began  to 
break,  ere  the  neighborhood  resounded  with 

t  the  cries  of  'sweep,*  uttered  in  every  vari- 

I  ety  of  tone,  and  proceeding  from  crowds  of 
sooty  urchins  and  their  masters,  who  had  as- 
sembled by  five  0*  clock  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  devoted  No.  54.  Tji  the  midst  of  the 
wrangling  of  the  rival  professors,  and  pro- 
testations of  the  repudiating  housemaid,  heavy 
wagons  laden  with  chaldrons  of  coals  from 
the  different  wharves,  came  rumbling  up  the 
street,  blockading  the  thoroughfare,  impeding 
one  another,  crushing  and  struggling  to  reach 
the  same  goal,  amid  a  hurricane  of  impreca- 
tions from  the  respective  conducteurs.  Now 
among  the  gathering  crowd,  cleanly,  cook-like 
men  were  to  be  seen,  cautiously  making  their 
way,  each  with  a  massive  wedding-cake  under 
his  arm ;  tailors,  boot-makers,  upholsterers,  un- 
dertakers with  coffins,  dray-men  with  beer-bar- 
reb,  &c.,  succeeded  in  shoals,  and  lone  before 
the  cumbrous  coal-wagons  were  enabled  to 
move  off,  about  a  dozen  travelling  chariots  and 
four,  all  readv  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
'  happy  pairs,  came  dashing  up  to'  the  spot. 
Medical  men  with  instruments  for  the  ampu- 
tation of  limbs,  attorneys  prepared  to  cut  off 
entails,  clergymen  summoned  to  minister  to 
the  mind,  and  artists  engaged  to  portray  the 
features  of  the  body,  unable  to  draw  near  in 
vehicles,  plunged  manfully  into  the  mob. 
Noon  came,  and  with  it  about  forty  fishmon- 
gers, bearing  forty  *  cod  and  lobsters,'  as  many 
butchers,  with  an  equal  number  of  lees  of 
mutton,  and  as  the  confusion  reached  its 
height,  and  the  uproar  became  terrific,  and 
the  consternation  of  the  poor  old  lady  grew  to 
be  bordering  on  temporary  insanity,  up  drove 
the  great  Lord  Mayor  himself — state  carriage, 
cocked  hats,  silk  stockings,  bag,  wigs  and  Sil, 
to  the  intense  gratification  of  Hook  and  his 
two  associates,  who,  snugly  ensconced  in  an 
apartment  opposite,  were  witnessmg  the  trir 
omph  of  their  scheme. 

"All  this,  perhaps,  was  comparatively 
common-place,  and  within  the  range  of  a 
of  a  meaiocre  'joker  of  jokes.'    There  were 


features,  however,  in  the  Bemers-street  hoax, 
independently  of  its  originality,  which  distin- 
guished it  for  wit  and  mechancite,  far  above 
any  of  the  numberless  imitations  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  Every  family,  it  is  said,  has  its 
secret ;  some  point  tender  to  the  touch,  some 
circumstance  desirable  to  be  suppressed ;  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  '  there  is  a  skeleton 
in  every  house,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  more  eminent  and  conspicuous  the  master 
of  the  house,  the  more  busy  are  men's  tongues 
with  his  private  affairs,  and  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  get  scent  of  any  concealed  subject 
of  annoyance.  Completely  familiar  with  Lon- 
don gossip,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  in 
the  use  of  any  information  he  might  possess, 
Hook  addressed  a  variety  of  'prsons  of  con- 
sideration, taking  care  to  introduce  allusion  to 
some  peculiar  point  sure  of  attracting  atten- 
tion, and  invanably  closing  with  an  invitation 
to  No.  54  Bemers-street.  Certain  revelations 
to  be  made  respecting  a  complicated  system 
of  fraud  pursued  at  the  BanK  of  England, 
brought  the  Oovemor  of  that  establishment ; 
a  similar  device  was  employed  to  allure  the 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  while 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  started  off  with  his 
equerry  to  receive  a  communication  from  a 
dying  woman,  formerly  a  confidential  attendant 
on  hts  royal  highness'  mother.  His  were 
the  royal  liveries  conspicuous  on  the  occasion, 
the  Duke  of  York  was  not,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  included  in  the  hoax. 

**  The  consequences  of  this  affiiir  threatened 
to  he  serious,  many  of  the  beguiled  tradesmen 
and  others  who  had  suffered  in  person  or  in 
purse,  took  active  measures  towards  bringing 
the  charge  home  to  the  principal  offender, 
who  was  pretty  generally  suspected.  Such, 
however,  was  the  precaution  that  had  been 
observed,  that  the  attempt  proved  fruitless, 
and  the  inquiry  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Theo- 
dore Hook,  after  a  temporary  visit  to  the 
country,  returned  unmolested,  and  more  fa- 
mous uian  ever,  to  hb  usual  occupations." 

Hook  was  about  21,  when  his  first  novel 
appeared,  "The  Man  of  Sorrow,"  which  was 
unsuocessfril  on  its  original  publication,  but 
reproduced  in  a  condensed  form  in  "  Sayings 
and  Doings."  Having  become  on  the  same 
night  with  Sheridan  a  member  of  the  "  Ec- 
centrics," Hook  obtained  an  aristocratic  con- 
nection. Considerable  portion  of  this  biogra- 
phy is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  Mr. 
Hook's  acquaintance  with  tbe  Rev.  Edward 
Carman,  the  Prince  Beeent's  chaplain,  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,  and  whose  adventures  are 
too  like  his  own  to  need  to  detain  ua  here. 
Whether  or  not,  by  means  of  such  patronage, 
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Hook  obtained  in  1812  the  post,  irarth  £2,000 
per  annum,  of  aocoantantrgeneral  and  treasurer 
at  the  Mauritius ;  which  place  he  visited  at 
the  end  of  the  folkwing  year.  A  duel  there 
made  his  position  uncomfortable.  The  audit 
of  his  accounts  also  produced  an  unsatisfactory 
result — a  result,  however,  in  which  there  is  no 
doubt  Hook  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  one  Allan  (a  man  black  in  nature  as 
in  hue)  being  the  real  delinquent.  An  extent, 
however,  was  issued  against  Hook's  property, 
and  inconvenienced  mm  to  the  dav  of  lus 
death.  On  his  return  to  England,  Hook 
resorted  to  literature  and  politics  as  the  means 
of  subsistence.  In  1820,  the  John  BuU  news- 
paper was  established,  with  the  snecifio  object 
of  extinguishing  the  Brandenourg  House 
party,  and  proved  to  be  *'  the  most  formida- 
ble antagonist  that  had  as  yet  entered  the 
lists  against  the  Queen.''  Hook's  editorship 
was  kept  a  secret — a  nominal  editor  being 
appcttnted  as  a  "legal  lightning  condvetor. 


Of  the  kind  of  lampooning  cm  which  it  lived, 
no  record  is  Kere  needed.  Famous  and  fise- 
midable  in  its  day  it  was;  but  not  having 
been  devoted  to  xne  cause  of  humani^,  its 
praise  is  unrecorded  even  in  its  epiti^. 

As  a  writer  of  squibs.  Hook  was,  perhj^ 
unrivalled ;  and  as  a  novelist,  his  merit  was 
great  enough  to  procure  for  him  large  remu- 
neration. But  improvidence  ruined  him  at 
the  height  of  his  success.  His  mode  of  life 
was  confessedly  of  the  most  exhausting  nature. 
The  posthumous  works,  which  compose  the 
second  volume  of  the  present  pablicatioa, 
are  (tf  various  degrees  of  merit ;  some  ci^ilal : 
but  all  of  merely  temporal  interest.  They 
will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  cariosities,  and 
as  throwing  light  on  political  life  and  penonal 
manners ;  but  for  their  author  they  will  oom- 
mand  no  reverence.  The  reader's  fselingB 
will  be  constantly  divided  between  admiration 
and  compassion. — Doiiglas  JerroWs  Ne^tt^ 
per. 
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BT  w.  nuuicis  AnrawoKTH,  sso. 
'*  Canst  thou  diaw  oat  LeTiathan  with  an  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ? 
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That  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  Gesenius, 
remarks  that  the  word  Leviathan,  which  denotes 
any  twisted  animal,  is  especially  applicable  to 
every  great  tenant  of  the  waters,  such  as  the 
great  marine  serpents  and  crocodiles,  and  it 
may  be  added,  the  cobssai  serpents  and  great 
lizards  of  the  desert.  In  general,  however,  it 
applies  to  the  crocodile,  and  Job  xli.  is  nnequivo- 
caUy  descriptive  of  that  scaly  monster ;  while 
other  texts  apply  more  natnndly  to  the  whale. 
There  are  paasaaes,  however,  in  the  Prophiets 
and  Psalms,  wnere  Pharaoh  is  evidently 
apostrophised  under  the  name  of  Leviathan, 
wiule  tM  combat  of  the  Arohangel  Michael  was 
as  evidently  carried  on  agunst  the  powers  of 
darkness  as  tymfied  by  the  dragon. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  able  naturalist.  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith,  remarks  that  in  connection 
with  rivers.  Than,  or  Leviathan,  generally 
applies  to  the  crocodile ;  when  in  connection 
with  land,  and  particularly  the  desert,  it  ap- 
pears to  dedgnate  the  Waran  el  Hard^  a  spe- 
cies of  Hsard  or  monitor,  the  same  as  that  which 
tiie  pilgrim  and  esquire-carver  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  La  drooqutbre,  describes  the 
doughty  champions.  Sir  Andrew  de  Toulongeon 


and  Pierre  de  Vaudrei,  as  giving  battle  to  in 
the  Holy  Land ;  but  Thannin,  the  same  author 
remarks,  is  a  term  used  for  serpents  mostly  of 
the  larger  kind. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
istence of  real  colossal  sefrserpents,  but  not 
wholly  so,  Gotonel  Hamilton  Smith  also  re- 
marks, that  naltODs  remote  firom  the  ocean,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  have,  in  their  coamqgo- 1 
nies,  thdr  religious  dogmas,  their  legends  and  < 
records,  both  malevolent  and  benefioal  giant- ! 
serpents.    Such  axe  the  innumerable  &bies  in  ' 
Hindu  bre  of  Nagas  and  Naga  kines,  and  in 
Scandinavian  legends,  the  Paystha,  Kater,  and 
Vidhanger. 

Such,  also,  is  tibe  ori^  of  that  mimeval 
astronomy  which  placed  i£»  serpent  in  tite  sikifls^ 
and  called  t^e.  milky  way  by  the  name  of 
Ananta  and  Sesha  Naga,  and  the  Piagpn 
obscure,  yet  almost  universal  record  of  the 
deluge,  tvpified  by  a  serpent  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  ark ;  wUch  astronomy  has  likewise 
transferred  to  the  skies  in  the  form  of  a  dragon 
about  to  devour  the  moon,  when  it  appean  in 
the  fbrm  of  a  cresoentHshaped  boat.  The  same 
image  of  the  deluge  is  figured  in  the  Wesi,  in 
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those  Btractores  with  avenues  of  upright  stones 
of  several  miles  in  length,  and  serpentine  in 
form,  whereof  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced  at 
Camak  in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshire,  and 
Redruth  in  Cornwall.  Draoontia,  as  these 
temples  are  called  from  this  very  circumstance, 
also  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Epirus,  and  in 
Northern  Africa. 

Kneeph,  or  Onuphis,  or  Ihh-Nuphi,  the  good 
genius  of  ancient  Egypt,  always  figured  as  the 
Nachash,  or  Thermutb,  is  the  same  as  Naga 
Sahib— the  lord  serpent  of  India,  and  is  still  a 
personification  of  the  vanquisher  of  the  deluge 
— ^Vishnu,  with  many  others,  being  Pagan 
denominations  of  Nodb.  In  Egypt,  the  early 
centre  of  Ophiolatry,  or  snake-worship,  this 
debasing  service  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  a 
Christian  sect  of  heretics,  called  Ophitae,  or, 
according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ophiani, 
arose  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

The  Hesperian,  Colchian,  and  Lemsean 
dragons,  are  only  Greek  legends  of  the  same 
doctrine,  still  more  distorted,  and  aiSbrding 
ample  proof  how  far  the  Pagan  world  had  de- 
parted from  the  simplicity  of  its  true  symbolical 
meaning,  as  when  Moses  raised  the  .brazen  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  and  that,  from  the  then 
prevalent  partiality  to  metaphysical  descriptions 
and  fanciful  symbols. 

The  typifying  the  deluge  and  all  other  great 
destructive  agents,  under  the  form  of  monster 
serpents  and  dragons,  arose,  however,  in  the 
earliest  antiquity  from  those  giant  serpents 
which,  at  a  remote  period,  were  evidently  still 
more  colossal  than  that  which  is  recorded  to 
have  opposed  a  Roman  army,  or  than  those 
whose  skeletons  have  been  recently  found  in 
India,  and  which  were  above  100  feet  in  length  ; 
or  those  of  the  serpent  fZl^rfrar^o*  SiUimanti,) 
discovered,  in  1844,  by  Dr.  Koch,  in  Alabama, 
and  which  measured  114  feet. 

The  Azhdehak,  the  dragon  of  the  Persians, 
was  a  great  monster  that  was  transformed  into 
stone  by  the  potent  spell  of  Solomon's  signet- 
ring,  as  it  was  coming  open-mouthed  to  attack 
the  city  of  Ecbatana.  The  dragon  race  of 
Armenia,  whom  history  represented  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Azhdehak — the  Astyages  of  the 
(Greeks — ^were  believed,  in  popular  tradition,  to 
derive  their  origin  from  the  dragons  that  issued 
from  the  shoulders  of  Zohak. 

The  dragons  of  the  6re«;ka  and  Romans 
were  sometimes  of  a  compound  nature,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Chimsera  of  Lycia.  They  also 
dwelt  alike  in  water  and  on  land,  but  appear 
most  to  have  affected  wooded  ravines  and  lonely 
marshes. 


like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  hit  fen  makes  fear'd 
And  talk'd  of  more  than  seen. 


Such  especially  was  the  dragon  that  lived  at . 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pelinscum,  in  Scio,  and  was 
only  destroyed  by  burning  down  a  whole  forest. 
These  dragons  were  generally  scaly  monsters, 
**  JScce  draco  squamis /**  exehims  old  Ovid 
— **  Draco  squamosusfiet,'*  says  Virgil — and 
sometimes  winged.  They  were  always  of 
enormous  size.  The  poets  of  old  vie  with  one 
another  in  finding  epithets  sufficiently  expres- 
sive of  their  size,  their  hideousness,  and  their 
deadly  attributes.  JSlian  and  others  make 
their  length  from  thirty  or  forty  to  a  hundred 
cubits.  Posidonius  describes  one  140  feet 
long,  that  inhabited  the  neighborhood  of  Da- 
mascus ;  and  another  whose  lair  was  at  Makra, 
near  Jordan,  was  an  acre  in  length,  and  of 
such  bulk  that  two  men  on  horseback,  with  the 
monster  between  them,  could  not  see  each 
other.  According  to  Ignatius,  there  was  in 
the  library  of  Constantinople  the  intestine  of  a 
dragon  120  feet  long,  on  which  were  written 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  letters  of  gold  ! 

But  this  is,  properly  spaking,  a  medieval 
dragon.  *A  subject  so  fiiil  of  mythical  ideas 
and  so  pregnant  with  the  wild  and  wonderful, 
was  at  once  the  favorite  theme  of  religious 
le^nds,  of  knightly  fiction,  of  song,  and  of 
ballad. 

"  The  Draeon  (says  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  a  work 
just  published  on  sacred  and  legendary  art)  is 
the  emblem  of  sin  in  general,  and  of  the  sin  of 
idolatry  in  particular ;  and  the  dragon  slain  or 
vanquished  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  is  the 
perpetually  recurring  myth,  which,  varied  in 
a  thousand  ways,  we  find  running  through  all 
the  old  Christian  legends,  and  not  subject  to 
misapprehension  in  the  earliest  times ;  but  as 
the  cloud  of  ignorance  darkened  and  deepened, 
the  symbol  was  translated  into  a  fact.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  dragon,  which  is  to  us 
a  phantasm  and  an  allegory,  which  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  was  the  visible  shape  of  the  demon 
adversary  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  might 
have  been,  as  regards  form,  originally  a  fact ; 
for  wherever  we  have  dragon  legends,  whether 
the  scene  be  laid  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe, 
the  imputed  circumstances  and  the  form  are 
little  varied.  The  dragons  introduced  into 
early  painting  and  sculpture,  so  invariably  re- 
present a  gigantic  wingBd  crocodile,  that  it  is 
presumed  there  must  have  been  some  common 
origin  for  the  type  chosen,  as  if  by  common 
consent ;  and  that  this  common  type  may  have 
been  some  fossil  remains  of  the  Saurian  species, 
or  even  some  far  off  dim  tradition  of  one  of 
these  tremendous  reptiles,  surviving  in  Heaven 
knows  what  vast  desolate  morass  or  inland 
lake,  and  spreading  horror  and  devastation 
along  its  shores.     At  Aiz,  a  huge  fossilized 
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head  of  one  of  the  Saurise  was  for  a  long  time 
preserved  as  the  head  of  the  identical  dragon 
subdaed  by  St.  Martha ;  and  St.  Jerome  re- 
lates that  he  had  himself  beheld  at  Tyre  the 
bones  of  the  sea-monster  to  which  Andromeda 
had  been  exposed — probably  some  fossil  re- 
mains, which  in  the  popular  imagination  were 
thus  accounted  for.  Professor  Owen  told  me 
that  the  head  of  a  dragon,  in  one  of  the  legend- 
ary pictures  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  closely  re- 
sembled in  form  that  of  the  Demotherium  Oi- 
gantum.  These  observations  have  reference 
only  to  the  type  adopted  when  the  old  scripture 
allegory  took  form  and  shape.  The  dragon 
of  Holy  Writ  is  the  same  as  the  serpent,  f .  e., 
personified  sin,  the  spiritual  enemy  of  man- 
kind. The  scriptural  phrase  of  the  '  jaws  of 
heir  is  literally  rendered  in  the  ancient  works 
of  art  by  the  huge  jaws  of  a  dragon  wide  open, 
and  omitting  flames,  into  which  the  souls  of 
sinners  are  tumbled  headlong.  In  pictures, 
sin  is  also  typified  by  a  serpent  or  snake  ;  in 
this  form  it  is  placed  under  the  feet  of  the 
Madonna,  sometimes  with  an  apple  in  its 
mouth ;  sometimes,  but  only  in  late  pictures  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  winding  its  green 
scaly  length  round  and  round  a  dobe,  signifi- 
cant of  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  earth  to 
the  power  of  sin,  till  delivered  by  the  Re- 
deemer." 

According  to  Pliny,  it  was  at  Jopj^,  in 
Judea,  and  not  as  St.  Jerome  has  it  at  Tyre, 
that  Andromeda  was  tied  to  the  rock  ;  and  he 
further  adds  that  the  skeleton  of  the  huge  sea- 
monster,  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  was 
brought  to  llomo  by  Scaurus,  and  carefully 
preserved. 

**  Joppa,  now  Jaflai,"  says  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton Smith,  **  the  very  place  whence  Jonah  set 
sail,  displayed  for  ages  in  one  of  its  pagan  tem- 
ples huge  bones  of  a  species  of  whale,  which 
the  legends  of  the  place  pretended  were  those 
of  the  dragon-monster  slain  by  Perseus,  as  re- 
presented in  the  Arkite  Mythus  of  that  hero 
and  Andromeda  ;  and  which  remained  in  that 
spot  till  the  conquering  Romans  carried  them 
in  triumph  to  the  great  city." 

The  natives  appear,  however,  to  have  secret- 
ed some  of  these  precious  relics ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  travelled  in 
A.  n.  1322,  relates  that  there  might  still  be 
seen  in  his  time,  at  Joppa,  **  the  place  in  the 
rock  where  the  iron  chains  were  fastened, 
wherewith  Andromeda,  a  great  giant,  was 
bound  and  put  in  prison  before  Noah's  flood ; 
a  rib  of  whose  side,  which  is  forty  feet  lonff, 
is  still  s/iown.^'  The  worthy  knight  has,  in 
this  narrative,  rather  strangely  confounded 
the  maid  with  the  monster  that  was  going  to 


devour  her,  and  a  rib  of  a  whale  for  a  rib  of 
the  fiiir  one. 

The  medieval  dragon  b  met  with  in  the 
**  Golden  Legend,"  where  it  is  related  tbit 
one,  for  example,  had  its  dwelling  near  to  tbe 
celebrated  pillar  on  which  St.  Simon  Stjlites 
performed  penance,  and  which  was  on  the 
Jibal  Sinam,  near  Antioch.  This  dragon  met 
with  an  accident ;  he  had  a  stake  in  his  e je, 
and  coming  all  blind  to  the  saint's  pillar,  ud 
placing  his  eye  upon  it  for  three  days  witboat 
doing  harm  to  any  one,  Simon  ordered  eaith 
and  water  to  be  placed  on  the  dragon's  eje, 
which  being  done,  out  came  the  stake,  a  cobit ; 
in  length.  When  the  people  saw  tbb  mincle, ' 
they  glorified  God,  and  ran  away  for  fear  of 
the  dragon,  who  arose  and  adored  for  two 
hours,  and  returned  to  his  cave. 

The  religious  sentiment  associated  with  the ' 
serpent  tribe,  has  been  perpetuated  in  aamihr 
manner.  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church  the  dragon  image,  the  J^avqmv,  is  sdll 
carried  about,  and  fire  is  placed  in  its  moath. 
The  dragon  often  occurring  at  the  feet  of  an- 
cient monumental  effigies,  is  understood  to  tji>- 
ify  sin,  over  which  the  deceased  had  trimnpo- 
ed.  The  worship  of  serpents  is  also  continoed 
in  the  present  day  in  many  countries.  Such 
is  the  lord-serpent  of  India,  the  sacred  rock- : 
serpent  of  Southern  Asia,  the  python  worship- 

Sid  in   Cutch,    and  many  other  instances.  1 
ahomey,  in   Western  Africa,  is  nominallj, 
and  really  a  country  of  snake  worship-  A 
boat-shaped  python  waa  some  time  back  dof  i 
out  of  the  deep  black  mud  of  a  ditch  in  this 
country,  carrying  the  eight  Eones  or  Noachida, 
with  emblems  that  denote  them  to  be  the  aolar 
regenerators  of  mankind.     Part  of  these  ob- 
jects, in  hard  wood,  were  in  possession  of  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick. 

Monster  reptiles  are  not,   however,  cde  , 
brated  only  in  mythology,  and  legendary  anti , 
romantic  history ;  traditions  of  the  existence  of  ^ 
such  have  been  handed  down  from  all  tunes, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  Scan- 1 
dinavian  seas,  and  now-a-days  that  the  exist-  > 
ence  of   such  creatures  seems  almost  pkioed 
beyond  doubt,  the  fabulous  character  univeral- ' 
ly  attributed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Nortiman 
upon    the    subject,   reflects    more  credit  on  i 
the    scepticism  than    on    the    good  faith  of 
philosopners.     **The  nations  of  the  north, 
says  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  ''once  beliered 
in  the    Jormunds  Gander,  or  Kater  serpent 
of  the  deep."     It  is  easy  to  show  that  thej 
not  only  once  but  have  always  upheld  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  marine  monster.    We  do 
not  allude  to  the  monster  as  depicted  in  toe 
poetical  pages  of  the  Edda ;  the  truth  is  as , 
much  defaced  in  Scandinavian  mythology  as  >t 
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is  in  the  Oreek,  or  in  the  medieval  romances 
of  Syr  Bevis  of  Hampton,  the  "Faery 
Queen,"  *•  Sir  Gay  of  Warwick,"  or  the 
•*  Dragon  of  Wantley."  "  Nobody  being 
any  body,"  says  Mr.  Broderip,  in  his  enter- 
taining "  Zoological  Recreations,"  "  in  the  old 
chivauy  days  who  had  not  slain  his  dragon." 

Olans  Magnus,  whose  work,  "  HLstoria  de 
Gentibus  Septentrionalibus,"  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1555,  and  at  Basle  in  1567,  speaks 
thus  of  the  Norwegian  sea-serpent.  "They 
who  employ  themselves,"  he  says  "in  fishing 
or  merchandise  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  do 
all  agree  in  this  strange  story,  that  there  is  a 
serpent  there  which  is  of  vast  magnitude,  near- 
ly 200  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  thick,  which 
is  wont  to  live  in  rocks  and  caves,  towards  the 
searcoast,  and  will  go,  in  a  clear  night  in  sum- 
mer, and  devour  calves,  lambs,  and  hogs ;  or 
else  he  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed.  He  is  black, 
hath  hair  hanging  from  his  neck  a  cubit  long, 
sharp  scales  and  flaming  eyes.  This  snake 
disquiets  the  sailor ;  he  puts  up  his  head  on 
high  like  a  pillow,  and  ciUcheth  away  men,  and 
he  devours  them.  There  is  also  another  ser- 
pent of  an  incredible  magnitude,  that  lifts  him- 
self high  above  the  waters,  and  rolls  himself 
round  Uke  a  sphere." 

Nett  follows  Knud  Leems,  Professor  of  the 
Icelandic,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Finmark, 
in  the  Danish  and  Latin  languages,  in  1767. 
After  describing  the  various  kinds  of  fish  that 
firequent  the  seas  of  Finmark,  the  worthy  Lap- 
lander goes  on  to  say : — 

"  And  as  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  vari- 
ous fish  are  found  in  the  seas  of  Finmark,  of 
which  each  species  has  been  destined  to  its  own 
proper  use  by  the  all-wise  Creator,  giving  some 
to  man  for  his  nourishment,  others  for  their 
oil,  and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  trade ;  some  also  are  turned 
to  bait  with  which  fish  is  caught;  so  also  in 
the  same  ocean  are  to  be  met  various  monsters, 
prodigious  in  their  form  and  size,  wonderful  to 
view,  and  so  furnished  that  they  seem  to  give 
more  ample  materials  for  writing,  than  benefit 
to  mankmd.  Among  these  monsters  of  the 
deep  which  are  seen  now  and  then  in  this  part 
of  the  northern  ocean,  one  in  particular,  an 
immense  fi.sh,  called  the  kraken  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Northland  and  Finmark,  holds 
the  first  rank  by  right,  whose  form  and  mag- 
nitude of  body  is  so<unusual,  that  the  sea  does 
not  produce  a  similar  prodigy." 

The  Laplander  then  proceeds  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  very  extraordinary  monster  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  some  gigantic  Mollusk 
of  the  Cephalopodons  order,  having  enormous 


arms  and  no  less  prominent  cups.  It  is  not  al" 
together  improbable  that  some  creature  of  this 
description  may  lurk  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the 
Norwegian  Fiords.    But  the  professor  adds : — 

' '  The  sea  of  Finmark  also  generates  the  snake 
or  marine  serpent,  forty  paces  long,  equalling 
in  the  size  of  its  head  the  whale,  in  form  the 
serpent.  This  monster  has  a  roaned  neck,  re- 
sembling a  horse,  a  back  of  a  gray  color,  the 
belly  inclining  to  white.  On  the  canicular 
days,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  the  marine  serpent 
usually  comes  up,  winding  into  various  spirals, 
of  which  some  are  above,  others  below  the 
water.  The  seamen  very  much  dread  this  mons- 
ter ;  nor  while  he  is  coming  up  do  they  easily 
entrust  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep." 

Paul  Egede,  son  of  Hans  Egede,  a  Danish 
divine,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  religious 
missions  to  Greenland,  relates  in  his  journal 
of  his  residence  in  that  country,  that  "  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1734,  there  appeared  a  very 
large  and  frightful  sea-monster,  which  raised 
itself  up  so  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its 
head  reached  above  our  main-top.  It  had  a 
long  sharp  snout,  and  spouted  water  like  a 
whale,  and  very  broad  paws  (Jailer^  something 
between  paws  and  fins)  ;  its  body  was  covered 
with  shell-fish  or  scales,  its  skin  rough  and  un- 
even ;  in  other  respects  it  was  like  \  serpent, 
and  when  it  dived,  its  tail,  which  was  raised  in 
the  air,  appeared  to  be  a  whole  ship's  length 
from  the  body." 

Eric  Pontoppidan,  a  Danish  prelate,  distin- 
guished as  a  theological  historical  writer,  and 
who  became  Bishop  of  Bergen  in  1746,  pub- 
lished in  his  well-known  '*  Natural  History  of 
Norway  "  a  variety  of  testimonies  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Boe  ormen,  sea-snake,  or  serpens 
marinus  magnus^  as  he  calls  it. 

''In  all  my  inquiries,"  says  the  learned 
prelate,  ''about  these  affairs,  I  have  hardly 
spoke  with  any  intelligent  person  bom  in  tro 
manor  of  Nordland,  who  was  not  able  to  give 
a  pertinent  answer,  and  strong  assurances  of 
the  existence  of  this  fish;  and  some  of  our 
north  traders,  that  coma  here  every  year  with 
their  merchandise,  think  it  a  very  stranee 
question,  when  they  are  seriously  asked  wheth- 
er there  be  any  such  creature;  they  think 
it  as  ridiculous  as  if  the  question  was  put  to 
them  whether  there  be  such  fish  as  eel  or 
cod." 

Yet  the  worthy  old  divine  and  naturalist 
has  not  only  been  ridiculed  for  his  relations 
concerning  the  sea-serpent,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  his  having  consigneii  so  many  pages  to  the 
correlation  of  testimonies  upon  the  subject,  has 
given,  in  the  eyes  of  some  hyper«ritioal  per- 
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sons,  a  character  of  romance  to  the  whole  of 
his  work. 

Pontoppidan,  in  his  description  of  the  Noiv 
wegian  reptile,  says  that  this  creature  does  not, 
like  the  eel  or  landnsnake,  taper  gradually  to  a 
point,  but  the  body,  which  looks  to  be  as  big 
as  two  hogsheads,  grows  remarkably  small  at 
once,  just  where  the  tail  begins.  The  head  in 
all  the  kinds  has  a  high  and  broad  forehead, 
but  in  some  a  pointed  snout,  though  in  others 
it  is  flat,  like  that  of  a  cow  or  a  horse,  with 
large  nostrils,  and  seyeral  stiff  hairs  standing 
out  on  each  side,  like  whiskers.  The  eyes  are 
described  as  being  yery  laree  and  of  a  blue 
color.  Those  on  our  coast,  the  bishop  also  re- 
marks, di£fer  from  the  Greenland  sea-snakes 
with  regard  to  the  skin,  which  is  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  has  not  the  least  wrinkle  about  the 
neck,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  mane,  which 
looks  like  a  parcel  of  sea  t£^e«<29  hanging  down 
to  the  water.  The  whole  Mwnal  is  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  but  it  is  speokisd  and  variegated 
with  light  streaks  or  spots,  that  shine  like  tor- 
toise-shell. The  sea-snake,  he  elsewhere  adds, 
seems  also  to  be,  like  the  shark,  eel,  and  whale 
kind,  viviparous. 

Mr.  Peter  Dass,  adds  the  bishop,  in  his 
''Description  of  Nordbind,"  is  of  opinion 
that  this  sea-serpent  may  be  called  the  levia- 
dian  or  the  dragon  of  the  ocean,  and  the  learned 
prelate  gives  hb  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
sea-serpent  answers  the  scriptural  description 
of  the  leviathan  better  than  any  other  animal. 

Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brook  records  several 
hearsay  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  sea- 
serpent  off  the  same  coast,  in  his  '*  Travels  in 
Norway."  One  of  his  authorities  was  the 
Bishop  of  Nordland  —  the  classic  country  of 
sea-monsters  —  who  had  seen  two  of  them 
about  eight  miles  from  Drontheim.  The  Bish- 
op was  not  far  from  them,  and  estimated  the 
largest  at  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  Captain 
Shuderup  and  several  fishermen  had  also  seen 
the  same  monster. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  "Zoologist*' 
(1847)  are  paragraphs  quoted  from  the  Norse 
papers,  stating  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ghfistiansund,  several  highly  respectable  wit- 
nesses have  attested  the  seeing  of  the  sea- 
serpent.  Its  length  is  stated  at  about  forty- 
four  feet,  and  twice  as  thick  as  a  common  snake, 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  front  of  the 
head  was  rather  pointed ;  the  eyes  sharp ;  and 
from  the  back  of  the  head  commenced  a  mane, 
Uke  that  of  a  horse.  It  had  no  scales,  but  the 
body  quite  smooth.  The  same  Magazine  re- 
cords numerous  other  instances,  and  also  con^ 
tains  in  its  number  for  September,  1847,  ''A 
Plea  for  the  North  Atlantic  Sea-Serpent,"  by 
Dr.  Cogswell. 


The  positive,  and  to  a  certain  extent  eitis- 
factory  view  obtained  of  this  supposed  fabaloos 
creature,  by  the  captain  and  officers  of  H.  M.  S. 
DadaluSt  has  drawn  forth  further  testimonies 
and  details  concerning  the  Norwegian  set- 
serpents  from  J.  D.  Merries  Stirling,  Esq.,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Adimnlty. 

This  gentleman  furnished  the  foUoiring  in- 
teresting information : — 

'*The  question  of  the  sea^erpent's  eiistenee 
had  previously  attracted  the  attention  of  sevenl 
scientific  men  in  Northern  Europe ;  and  my 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Newmann,  Bishop  of  Bergeo 
—  a  man  much  and  jusdy  respected  for  his 
learning,  research,  and  energy  — made  it  the 
subject  of  inquiry  within  the  last  twentj  or 
twenty-five  years  among  his  clergy  and  those  cf 
the  adjoining  dioceses.  The  amount  of  proof 
then  collected  was  sufficient  to  convioee  anj 
one,  however  sceptical,  as  it  is  not  mere 
hearsay  evidence,  but  the  testimony  of  knovn 
and  respectable  persons  in  various  walks  of 
life.  One  of  the  most  striking  statements  is  { 
made  by  some  fishermen,  who  saw  the  ammal 
quite  close  to  them,  and  of  whom  one,  more  ^ 
hardy  than  the  rest,  stack  it  with  a  bost>hook, 
upon  which  it  immediately  gave  them  cbase, 
and,  had  they  not  been  very  near  a  small  island 
or  rock,  on  which  they  took  refixge,  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  been  destroyed. 

"The  sise  of  the  sea-serpents  seen  in  tbe 
Norwegian  Fiords  varies  much ;  and  I  do  not 
remember  what  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  ^ 
are   sidd  to  be.     As  far  as  I  can  tax  mj 
memory,  none  of  them  are  larger  than  that 
described  by  Captain  M'QuksB.     llie  (me| 
seen  by  the  fishermen  above  alluded  to,  was,  I ' 
think,  not  above  seventy  feet  long. 

*  *There  are,  I  believe,  several  varieties  of  tbe 
reptile  known  as  the  sea-serpent,  bat  almo^ 
all  the  accounts  agree  as  to  tne  ezistenee  of  a 
mane,  and  as  to  the  great  size  of  the  eve.  Id 
several  of  the  fossil  reptiles,  somewhat  ap- 
proaching the  sea-serpent  in  oie  and  otber 
characteristics,  the  orbit  is  very  large,  and  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  having  short  paws  or 
flappers,  the  description  of  some  of  the  norths 
sea-serpents  agrees  with  the  supposed  appea^ 
ance  of  some  of  the  antediluvian  species.  A 
great  part  of  the  disbelief  in  tiie  existence  of 
the  sea-serpent  has  arisen  from  its  being  sqn 
posed  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the  kraken,  or 
rather  from  the  names  having  been  used  in- ; 
discriminately.  (We  have  remarked  opw 
this  source  of  emJr  when  giving  the  testimony 
of  Knud  Leems.) 

''In  concluding  this  hurried  statement,  sDov 
me  to  add  my  own  testimony  as  to  the  existr 
enoe  of  a  large  fish  or  reptile  of  cylindncw  | 
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form  (I  will  not  say  8ea4»rpent).  Three 
years  ago,  while  becalmed  in  a  yacht  between 
Bergen  and  Sogn,  in  NorwaY,  I  saw  (at  about 
a  qnarterof  a  mile  astern)  wnat  appeared  to  be 
a  large  fish  raffling  the  otherwise  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  fiord,  and,  in  looking  attentively, 
I  observed  what  looked  like  the  convolutions 
of  a  snake ;  I  immediately  got  my  glass,  and 
distinctly  made  out  three  convolutions,  which 
drew  themselves  slowly  through  the  water; 
the  greatest  diameter  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  No  head  was  visible,  and  from  the 
size  of  each  convolution  I  supposed  the  length 
to  be  about  thirty  feet.  The  master  of  my 
yacht  (who,  as  navigator,  seaman,  and  fisher- 
man, had  known  the  Norwegian  coast  and 
North  Sea  for  many  years),  as  well  as  a  friend 
who  was  with  me,  an  experienced  Norwegian 
sportsman  and  porpoise  shooter,  saw  the  same 
appearance  at  tne  same  time,  and  formed  the 
same  opinion  as  to  form  and  size.  I  mention 
tne  fact  of  my  friend  being  a  norpoise-shooter, 
as  many  have  believed  that  a  shoal  of  porpoises 
following  each  other  has  given  rise  to  me  &ble, 
as  they  oall  it,  of  the  sea-serpent." 

The  last  allusion  in  Mr.  Stirling's  letter,  is 
to  a  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  A.  Adams,  who 
describes  himself  as  having  seen  something  of 
the  kind  in  the  Sooloo  seas,  of  a  line  of  por- 
poises following  each  other  in  tndn,  and  at  the 
same  time  beautifully-banded  water  snakes,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg,  lying  extended 
supinely  along  the  glassy  surface,  or  diving, 
&c.,  which  strange  and  unprecedented  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  gentleman  sup- 
{)08ed  had  given  origin  to  the  idea  of  the  fabu- 
ons  monster,  yclept  a  sea-serpent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  regard  to  serpents 
generally,  that  that  great  authority  in  the 
poetical  and  descriptive  departments  of  natural 
nistory — Buffon -~  asserts  that  the  sea  is 
fatal  to  tliem.  ''They  can,"  he  asserts, 
"endure  to  live  in  fresh  water  only,  for  salt  is 
an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole  tribe."  *  The 
narrative  of  the  celebrated  navigator  Dampier 
contains,  however,  several  notices  of  searser- 
pents.  Thus,  in  passine  out  of  Shark's  Bay, 
New  Holland,  he  says  they  saw  three  water- 
serpents  swimming  about  in  the  sea,  of  a  yel- 
low color,  spotted  with  dark  brown  spots; 
they  were  eacn  about  four  feet  long,  and  about 
the  bigness  of  a  man's  wrist,  and  they  were 
the  first  he  saw  on  the  coast,  which  abounds 


•  Professor  Ansted,  in  tiis  "Ancient  World,  or 
Picturesque  Sketches  of  Creation,"  propagates  the 
same  error  in  another  form,  when  he  sajt  that  among 
reptiles,  as  thej  exist  at  present,  there  are  none 
which  are  so  organized  that  the  open  sea  can  be 
called  their  chief  habitation.— P.  154. 


with  several  sorts  of  them.*  Also  on  the  way 
to  Tasmania,  he  says  ih^  saw  searsnakes 
every  day,  of  two  di&rent  descriptions.  Not 
fiur  from  Scouten's  Island,  the  same  navigator 
saw  a  snake  furiously  assaulted  by  two  fishes, 
that  had  kept  them  company  five  or  sis 
days.  The  snake  swam  away  from  them  very 
fiist,  keeping  his  head  above  water;  the 
fish  snapped  at  his  tail,  but  when  he  turned 
himself,  Uiat  fish  would  withdraw  and  another 
would  snap,  so  that  by  turns  they  kept  him 
employed,  yet  he  still  defended  himself,  and 
swam  away  at  a  great  pace,  till  they  were  out 
of  sight. 

In  the  ''Historical  Relation  of  a  Voyage 
undertaken  for  the  Discoveiy  of  SouUiem 
Lands,"  the  naturalist  Peron  describes  sea- 
serpents  as  distinguished  from  land-serpents  bv 
their  tail,  which  he  says  is  flat  and  oar-shaped, 
and  by  their  narrower  body,  which  resembles 
that  of  an  eel,  and  terminates  below  almost  in 
an  angle.  M.  Peron  is,  however,  evidently 
in  error  when  he  adds  to  his  description  of  the 
various  colors  of  searsnakes,  that  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  hottest  countries  of  the  globe,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  especially,  the  Persian  Ghilf, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  that  which  bathes  the  North- 
west and  North  of  New  Holland,  that  marine 
serpents  are  exclusively  produced.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  snakes,  apparently  essentially 
marine,  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  but  never  of  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  no  records 
of  South  Sea  serpents  that  we  have  seen  as  yet, 
give  to  them  more  than  from  ten  to  thirtAn 
feet  in  length,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  the 
sea-serpent  of  the  North  Atbntic  attains,  with- 
out ezaegeration,  a  length  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet. 

Numerous  testimonies  exist  of  the  sea-ser- 
pents of  the  North  Atlantic  vintang  the  coasts 
of  Qreat  Britain.  The  remains  of  an  animal, 
apparently  belonging  to  this  class,  are  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  university, 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinbui^h,  which  was  stranded  on  the  Isle 
of  Stronsay,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  in  1808. 
This  animfd  measured  fifty-six  feet  in  length, 
and  twelve  in  circumference.  The  head  was 
small,  not  bemg  a  foot  in  length.  AJl  ac- 
counts assign  it  blow-holes.  It  had  three 
pair  of  fins  or  paws  connected  with  the  body. 
Something  like  a  bristly  mane  commenced  on 
the  shoulders,  which  extended  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  The  skin  was  smooth, 
without  scales,  and  of  a  grayish  color.  The 
blow-holes  associate  this  animal  with  that 
described  by  Egede  as  met  with  on  the  coast 
of  GreenUmd.    The  fins  or   paws  we  have 

*  Probably  species  of  Hydrophis  and  Pelaxnli. 
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seen  belong  also  to  Norwegian  species,  and 
apparently  to  the  M'Quhee  animal,  which  had 
no  serpentine  progressbn. 

An  animal  of  a  different  description  excited 
considerable  astonishment  and  alarm  among 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  in  June,  1808. 
This  marme  monster,  which  was  seen  by  a 
great  number  of  persons,  was  snake-like,  but 
its  head  was  broad,  its  neck  smaller,  its  shoul- 
ders broad,  and  thence  it  tapered  to  the  tail. 
It  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in 
length,  no  fins  were  perceived,  and  it  seemed 
to  progress  by  undulation  up  and  down. 
One  of  the  obsdWers  declared  the  eye  to  be 
as  large  as  a  plate.* 

Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  mentions,  in  his  work 
on  the  Shetland  Islands,  that  the  great  sea- 
serpent  has  occasionally  been  seen  off  those 
islands,  and  he  specifies  one  which  was  seen 
off  the  Island  of  Stonness,  Yally  Island, 
Dunvoasness. 

The  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  occurrence 
of  marine  monsters  of  gigantic  sixe  and  ser^ 
nentine  form  on  the  coasts  of  America,  have 
oeen  almost  as  numerous  as  those  derived 
from  Norwegian  sources,  and  have,  if  pos- 
fflble,  been  regarded  with  still  more  incredu- 
lity. The  Linnsean  Society  of  Boston  was, 
however,  not  prevented  by  this  prevalent 
feeling  from  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  these 
numerous  reports;  the  result  was  that  a 
variety  of  depositions  were  collected,  more 
especially  in  re^rd  to  an  animal  that  visited 
tite  harbor  of  Gloucester,  in  August,  1817, 
and  which,  from  concurrent  testimonies,  was 
about  fifty  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  do- 
scribed  as  being  somewhat  like  that  of  a  sea- 
turtle,  the  body  the  thickness  of  a  half 
barrel.  It  appeared  to  have  bunches  or  pro- 
tuberances on  the  back.  One  person  described 
his  having  seen  it  throw  out  its  tongue,  which 
appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  long,  and 
something  like  a  fisherman*s  harpoon. 

A  serpent  of  remarkable  appearance,  which 
was  killed  on  the  sea-shore,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Ann,  was  sent  to  the  same 
society,  who  considered  it  to  be  the  young 
of  the  great  sea-serpent.  This  animal  is 
figured  ^om  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Society,  who  designated  the  animal  Scoliopkis 
Atlanticu8,  in  No.  341  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News. 

To  persons  acquainted  with  geology,  the 
finct  of  there  having  been  marine  monsters  of 

*  There  has  been  much  diseassion  among  anato- 
mists as  to  the  true  character  of  the  bones  of  the 
Stronsay  and  Coll  monsters.  Sir  Ererard  Home 
deemed  them  to  have  belonged  to  the  shark ;  but 
Dr.  Barclay,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  and,  I  believe,  Dr. 
Knox,  inclme  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the 
reptile  tribe. 
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a  ffigantic  size  in  existence  before  the  hisiori- . 
cal  times,   as  attested  by  the  frequent  dis- 
coveiy  of  their  fossil  remains,  has  long  ago  . 
opened  their  minds  to  the  possible  eziatenee 
of  the  same  or  analogous  forms  in  the  present 
day. 

Geologists  have  now  been  long  intimate  \ 
with  the  forms  of  several  species  of  sporioos  . 
Saurians  (or  "ancient  seardragpns,"   as  Mr. 
Broderip  calls  them),  that  were  ezcloaively 
marine  in  their  habits;   not  merely   taking 
refuge  in  the  water  oocaaonally,  like  moel  of 
the  crocodiles,  or  seeking  their  prey  tbere, 
and  then,   when  gorged,   coming   a^oro  to 
sleep  in  the  marshes  and  •  jungle  ;  but  adapted 
in  all  respects  to  make  use  of  the  sea  as  Uieir 
permanent  habitation.     Such,   more   partien- 
urly,  were  the  Nothosauri,  whose  eztranities, 
being  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  pad-  ' 
dies,  could  not  have  allowed  the  creature  to 
walk  about  readUy  on  land ;  and  such  also  • 
was  the  Plesiosaurus,  which  bore   many  h- 
markable  points  of  similarity  with   £gede*b 
sea-serpent.      It  was  an    essentially  marine 
animal,  it  had  a  long  and  moveable  nedi,  ; 
it  had  breathing-holes  analagons  to  those  (3i ' 
the  whale,  and  it  was  propelled  by  pawB  or 
paddles.     There  were,  however,  several  varie- 
ties of  Plesiosaurus,  which  dififered  in     the  i 
proportions  of  neck  and  body. 

The  Ichthyosaurus  was  a  still  more  remaik- 
able  marine-monster  of  the  same  class.  The  * 
animal  so  called  was  a  voracious  replsle,  that 
attained  a  length  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet, 
and  was  adapted  for  constant  residence  in  the 
sea.  It  resembled  in  some  points,  as  in  its  i 
smooth,  naked  skin,  its  being  propelled  by 
paddles,  and  its  enormous  eyes,  some  of  the 
marine  monsters  described  as  still  dwelling  in 
the  ocean ;  but  it  differed  from  most  by  its 
elonsated  snout,  and  whale-like  tail. 

The    Enaliosaurians,   as    Professor  Owen 
calls  the  family  of  the  Nothosauri,  Ichtliybsanii,  ' 
Plesiosanri,  &;c.  (and  ten  species  of  the  one, ' 
and  sixteen  of  the  other,  have  been  described  !* 
by  the  learned  professor  in  his  "  Report  on 
British   Fossil    xleptiles"),   are  immediately  i 
connected  with  the  crocodilian  reptiles  by  the 
extinct  and  gigantic  Plesiosaurus,  ^rbicii  is  , 
more  closely  allied  to  the  true  Saurians,  and  I 
its  enormous  jaws  armed  with  teeth  remarkaUe 
for  their  thickness  and  strength,  were  wielded  ' 
by  a  neck  as  short  and  strong  as  that  of  the 
whales. 

But  there  are  other  "  andent  seardragons*' 
besides  the   Enaliosaurians.     Such  was  the 
Mosasaurus,  a  marine  giant,   which  appears  ' 
to  have  been  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Mon- 
itors, only  that  five  feet  is  a  great  length ' 
for  an  existing  Monitor  to  attain ;  while  the 
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Mosasaur  must  have  reached  twenty-five  feet. 
"  Fancy,"  say^  Mr.  Broderip,  "  a  marine 
Monitor  of  the  length  and  bulk  of  a  grampus, 
with  four  paddles  instead  of  legs,  and  a  high 
and  deep  oar-like  tail,  formed  for  propelling 
the  animal  through  the  wave,  instead  of  the 
loDg  and  slender  tail  of  the  living  species — 
and  you  have  some  notion  of  the  Mosasaur. 
Its  jaws  and  teeth  were  tremendous.  Nothing 
comparable  to  them  can  be  imagined,  except- 
ing the  ancient  caricature,  which  may  be 
known  to  some  of  our  readers,  representing 
a  learned  gentleman  in  his  robes,  not  quite 
at  his  ease,  between  a  pur  of  Saurian  jaws, 
worthy  of  Munchausen's  creation,  and  undeiv 
written, 

"  A  Lawyer  and  a  Sawyer." 

Bat  that  which  is  still  more  remarkable  is, 
that  while  the  greatest  peculiarity  connected 
with  existing  leviathans  of  the  deep — sea- 
serpents  or  seardragons — ^is    their  exceeding 
rarity ;  so  that  only  now  and  then  one  of  these 
wonderful  creatures  is  seen,  and  their  very 
existence  has  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute, 
even  in  those  countries,  the  coasts  of  which 
they  most  affect ;  the  ancient  sea-dragons  had 
almost  the  whole  of  a  by-gone  world  to  them- 
selves,— they  were  as  numerous,  as  they  were 
voracious, — <iuring  a  whole  era  in  the  history 
of  the  earth's  creation,  they  were  the  chief 
and  most  formidable  occupants  of  both  land 
and  sea,  and  they  were,  by  their  structure 
alone,  fitted  to  endure  the  turbulence  and  con- 
tinual convulsions  of  the  unquiet  sur&ce  of 
our  infant  world. 


"  When  we  see  (says  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his 
well-known  *Bridgewater  Treatise')  that  so 
large  and  important  a  range  has  been  assigned 
to  reptiles  among  the  former  population  of  our 
planet,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  feelings  of 
new  and  unusual  interest,  the  comparatively 
diminutive  existing  orders  of  the  most  ancient 
family  of  quadrupeds,  with  the  veiy  name  of 
which  we  usually  associate  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
gust. We  shall  view  them  with  less  contempt 
when  we  learn,  from  the  records  of  geological 
history,  that  there  was  a  time  when  reptiles  not 
only  constituted  the  chief  tenants  and  most 
powerful  possessors  of  the  earth,  but  extended 
tbcir  dominion  also  over  the  waters  of  the  seas, 
and  that  the  annals  of  their  history  may  be 
traced  back  through  thousands  of  years  ante- 
cedent to  that  latest  point  in  the  progressive 
stages  of  animal  creation,  when  the  first  parents 
of  the  human  race  were  called  into  existiencet" 

And  since  that  period,  as  it  has  been  with 
volcanic  action  circumscribed  to  within  narrow 


limits  of  destructiveness,  and  with  those  up- 
heavings  and  subsidences  which  are  now 
limited  to  a  few  tilted-up  coral  islands,  or  the 
sad  devastations  of  earthquakes,  and  certain 
isolated  phenomena,  seldom  embracing  very 
extensive  changes ;  so  it  has  also  been  with  the 
reptile  tribe.  The  gigantic  and  voracious 
ancient  seardragons  have  now  only  for  repre- 
sentatives the  few  authenticated  creatures — the 
true  characters  of  which  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood.  Those  leviathan  crocodiles;  the 
Cetiosauri, — the  Teleosauri  with  108  teeth, — 
those  ''fearfully  great  lizards,  the  DinoHsau- 
rians,"  and  the  most  iiemarkable  of  the  "  Old 
World  Terrestrial  Dragons,"  the  Megalosaurus, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  flying  dragons — ^Ptero- 
sauri  and  Pterodactyls,  one  only  represented 
in  their  marine  existence  by  the  Gavial  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  puny  Amblyrhynchus  of  the 
Gallapagos  Islands,  in  their  amphibious  exist- 
ence, by  the  gradually  diminishing  numbers  of 
crocodiles,  caymans,  alligators,  and  monitors; 
in  their  terrestrial  existence  by  the  Dracsense, 
Iguanas  or  Guanai^.  and  other  small  and  harm- 
less creatures  of  the  lizard  tribe ;  while  in  their 
aerial  attributes  the  Pterosauri  are  but  poorly 
represented  by  the  little  flying  lizards  of  the 
genus  Draco,  seldom  more  than  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  only  preserving  of  their 
renowned  predecessors — the  name. 

True  that  the  Ophidians  or  serpent  tribe  has 
not  dwindled  away  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
as  the  Saurian  or  lizard  tribe  of  olden  times. 
The  Boas,  the  Pythons,  and  other  great  teries- 
trial  snakes,  still  preserve  in  their  magnitude 
somewhat  of  the  importance  which  they  had 
attained,  when  a  sinele  serpent  could  dispute 
with  a  Boman  genend  and  his  army  the  plissage 
of  a  river.  So  it  may  also  be  when  the  sea- 
serpents,  as  they  are  called,  come  to  be  more 
correctly  known,  it  mil  be  found  that  the  sup- 
posed extinct  Enaliosaurians  have  their  few 
living  congeners — ^their  actual  representatives, 
few  and  fiir  between,  but  still  roaming  over  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  oceanic  expanse. 

It  was  an  old  belief,  that  whenever  a  serpent 
devoured  a  serpent,  a  dragon  was  produced ; 
nay,  that  this  was  the  only  operation  by  which 
a  serpent  could  be  promoted  to  a  dragon's 
estate ;  but  further  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  soarserpents,  added  to  a  study  of  the 
drawings  of  Egede,  Pontoppidan,  and  still  more 
particukrly  of  those  made  by  the  officers  of 
H.M.S.  D<Bdalu3,  will  probably  have  the  eflfect 
of  raising  these  rare  denizens  of  the  deep, 
without  the  necessity  of  one  swallowing  another, 
from  the  rank  of  serpent  to  that  of  gigantic 
lizard. 

We  have  already  observed  in  how  many 
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striking  pardcalan  the  searmonster,  described 
by  Egede,  is  connected  with  the  class  of 
IBnaliofiaurians ;  so  it  is  also  even  in  the  case 
of  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  Olaus  Mag- 
nns,  in  which,  amid  muon  that  appears  &bu- 
lons,  we  still  find  reference  to  the  mane,  to  the 
patting  the  head  on  high  like  a  pillar,  and  to 
the  flaming  eyes.  So  also  in  regard  to  the 
monster  seen  by  Captain  de  Ferry,  as  recorded 
by  Pontoppidan.  This  animal  also  held  its 
head,  which  resembled  that  of  a  horse,  above 
the  water.  It  had  large  eyes  and  a  long  white 
mane.  But  it  also  possessed  a  peculiarly 
Ophidian  attribute,  for  beades  the  nead  and 
neck,  Captain  Ferry  and  his  companions  saw 
seyen  or  eight  coils,  which  were  yery  thick, 
and,  as  far  as  they  could  guess,  there  was  about 
a  fathom  distance  between  each  fold.  Pontop- 
pidan remarks  upon  the  so-called  sea-snakes 
generally,  that  they  do  not  taper  to  a  point, 
like  land-snakes,  but  the  body  grows  remark- 
ably small  at  once,  just  where  the  tail  begins. 
The  same  naturalist  also  remarks  of  the  so- 
called  coils  of  &e  6erpent,»ihat  when  it  lies  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  there  are,  when  it  is 
yery  calm,  some  parts  of  the  back  to  be  seen 
in  a  line  iprith  the  head,  when  it  moyes  or  bends. 
These,  at  a  distance,  appear  like  so  many  casks 
or  hoffsheads  floating  in  a  line,  with  a  considei^ 
able  distance  between  each  of  them.  He  adds 
that  the  eyes  are  yery  large,  and  look  like  a 
couple  of  bright  pewter  plates,  and  it  has  a  kind 
of  mane,  which  looks  like  a  parcel  of  sea-weeds 
hanging  down  to  the  water.  Dr.  Buckland 
remarks  in  his  treatise,  previously  quoted,  p. 
173,  that  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  eye 
of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  is  among  the  most  re- 
markable peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the 
animal. 

The  sea-serpent  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Glouces- 
ter, U.  S.,  is  described  as  having  a  head  some- 
thing like  a  rattle-snake's,  but  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  horse,  and  it  was  carried  about  two 
feet  above  the  water.  The  so-called  folds  were 
described  as  bunches,  or  protuberances,  on  the 
back.  It  was  Mr.  Nash  who  took  the  depo- 
sitions, who  considered  these  protuberances  to 
be  caused  by  the  animal's  vertical  motion. 

We  come  now  to  the  marine  monster  seen 
by  the  officers  of  H.  M.  S.  DadcUus,  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  August,  in  latitude  24 
deg.  44  min.  S.,  and  longitude  9  deg.  22  mln. 
E.  The  creature  is  described  as  being  an 
"  enormous  serpent,"  with  head  and  shoulders 
kept  about  four  feet  constanUy  above  the  sur^ 
ffu^  of  the  sea;  and,  continues  CfaptainM'Quhse, 
the  reporter,  *'  as  nearly  as  we  could  approxi- 
mate by  comparing  it  with  the  length  of  what 
our  maintopsail-yaurd  would  show  in  the  water, 
there  was  at  least  sixty  feet  of  the  animal  a 
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Jhur  d*  eaUf  no  portion  of  which  waa,  to  our 
perception,  used  in  propelling  it  thrmigh  tiie 
water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulA- 
taon.  It  passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under 
our  lee  quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  should  have  easily  recogniaed 
his  features  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  it  did  not, 
either  in  approaching  Ihe  slup,  or  after  it  had 
passed  our  wake,  deviate  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree from  its  course  to  the  south-west,  which  it 
held  on  at  the  pace  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
mOes  per  hour,  apparently  on  some  determined 
purpose. 

*<  The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  inches  behind  the  head,  which 
was,  witliout  any  daubi,  that  of  a  sfuike  ;  and 
it  was  never,  during  the  twenty  minutes  that 
it  continued  within  sight  of  our  glasses,  once 
below  the  surface  of  the  water — ^its  color  a 
dark  brown,  with  yellowish  white  abont  the 
throat.  It  had  no  fins,  but  something  like  the 
mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed, 
washed  about  its  back." 

This  something  like  a  mane  is  omitted  in 
the  drawings  taken  immediately  after  the  ani- 
mal was  seen,  and  which  have  been  engraved 
in  No.  841  of  the  Illustrated  London  J/ina. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  identity  of  die 
words  used  by  the  old  Norwegian — *'  a  kind  of 
mane,  which  looks  like  a  parcel  of  sea-weeds 
hanging  down  to  the  water,"  and  those  used 
by  Captain  M'Quhae,  impart  an  interest  to 
the  circumstance. 

The  head  of  the  animal  figured  in  the  same 
drawings,  like  that  of  the  monster  seen  in  the 
Bay  of  Gloucester,  U.S.,  most  resembles  that 
of  the  searturtle,  and  of  some  semi^uatie 
lizards.  There  is  even  a  remote  analogy  to 
the  physiognomy  of  certain  Malacopterjgious 
fish,  as  the  Murasna  and  conger-eel,  but  the 
closest  analoey  exists  to  what  we  may  imagyie 
to  be  the  heaoof  the  Plesiosaurus  reproduced.* 
The  general  effect  produced  upon  Captain 
M'Quhae  was,  he  says,  distmctly  and  without 
any  doubt,  that  of  the  head  of  a  snake,  but 
the  drawing  conveys  the  idea  of  the  head  of  a 
Saurian  rather  than  of  an  Ophidian,  and  cct- 
tainly  does  not  much  resemole  any  ordinaiy 
serpent. 

Captain  M'Quhfid  also  says  that  the  animal 
had  no  fins,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
a  doubt  whether  he  had  the  means  of  being 
accurately  informed  upon  this  point.  Several 
observers  have  at  once  proclaimed,  that  as  the 
monster  was  not  propelled  by  vermicular  ac- 

*  The  Saccoj^arynx  JhaeUum  and  Ophiotntatkm 
ampuUaeeua  are  very  remarkable  species  alliea  to  die 
Mtinena,  having  the  power  of  inflating  the  tmnk  and 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  bat  again  thegr 
are  on^  from  four  to  six  feet  in  lengfth. 
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tion,  it  was  most  probably  famished  with  paws 
or  paddles.  An  F.G.S.,  ia  a  letter  to  the 
TKmeSy  has  also  brought  forward  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, in  corroboration  of  the  view  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Monies  Stirling  of  the  analogy 
of  these  monsters  with  some  of  the  antediluvian 
species. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  on  the  face 
of  the  narrative,  and  which  must  be  allowed  to 
destroy  the  analogy  to  the  motions  of  the  so- 
called  "  Sea^rpent"  with  those  of  aU  known 
snakes  and  anguiliform  fishes,  is,  that  no  less 
than  sixty  feet  of  the  animal  were  seen  advan- 
cing, afieur  d^eau,  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  without  it  being  possi- 
ble to  perceive,  upon  the  closest  and  most  at- 
tentive inspection,  any  undulatory  motion  to 
which  its  rapid  advance  could  be  ascribed.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  neither  an  eel 
nor  a  snake,  if  either  of  those  <mimft|jy  could 
swim  at  all  with  the  neck  elevated,  could  do  so 
without  the  front  part  of  its  body  being  thrown 
into  undulation  by  the  propulsive  efiforts  of  its 
tail. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  animal  seen^ 
by  Captain  M*Quhae  was  not  allied  to  the 
snakes  or  to  the  eels,  to  what  class  of  aninuls 
could  it  have  belonged  ?  To  this  I  would  re- 
ply, that  it  apfjeaxs  more  Bkely  that  the  enor- 
mous reptile  in  question  was  allied  to  the 
gigantic  Sauriana,  hitherto  believed  only  to 
exist  in  the  fossil  state,  and,  among  them,  to 
the  Plefflosaurus. 

"  From  the  known  anatomical  character  of 
the  Plesiosauri,  derived  from  the  examination 
of  their  organic  remains,  geologists  are  agreed 
in  the  inference  that  those  animals  carried  their 
necks  (which  must  have  resembled  the  bodies 
of  serpents)  above  the  water,  while  their  pro- 
gression was  effected  by  large  paddles  working 
beneath — the  short  but  strong  tail  acting  the 
part  of  a  rudder.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
pomt  out  how  closely  the  surmises  of  pbQoso- 
phcrs  resemble,  in  these  paitioulars,  the  de- 
scription of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  living  ani- 
mal, as  given  in  the  letter  and  drawings  of 
Captain  M'Quhse.  In  the  latter  we  nave 
many  of  the  external  oharaoters  of  the  former, 
ms  predicated  from  the  examination  of  the 
skeleton.  The  short  head,  the  serpentrlike 
neck,  carried  several  feet  above  the  water,  for> 
cibly  recall  the  idea  ocmeeived  of  the  extinet 
aniinal ;  and  even  the  bristly  mane  on  certain 
parts  of  the  back,  so  unlike  anything  found  in 
serpents,  has  its  analogy  in  the  J^nana,  to 
which  animal  the  Plesiosaurus  has  been  com- 
pared by  some  geologists.  But  I  would  most 
of  all  insist  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  ani- 
mal's progression,  which  oould  only  have  been 


effected,  with  the  evenness  and  at  the  rate  de- 
scribed, by  an  apparatus  of  fins  or  paddles  not 
possessed  by  serpents,  but  existing  in  the 
highest  perfection  in  the  Plesiosaurus." 

It  having  appeared  by  a  letter,  written  by 
the  master  of  the  Mary  Ann,  of  Glasgow,  thi^ 
on  a  voyage  from  Malta  to  Lisbon  he,  the  said 
master,  had  spoken  the  American  brig  Daphne, 
of  Boston,  which  brig  had,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  in  lat.  4  deg.  11  min.  south, 
long.  10  deg.  15  min.  east,  not  only  seen,  but 
most  uselesdy  fired  at  and  wounded  *'  a  huge 
serpent,  with  a  dragon's  head"  (what  b  a  drag- 
on's head  ?)  ;  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  has 
been  wasted  upon  the  coincidence.  There  ap- 
pears much  reason,  from  the  rare  occurrence  of 
the  animal  in  question,  to  believe  that  they 
may  have  been  the  same.  The  distance  trav- 
ersed by  the  monster  between  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust and  the  20th  of  September,  altogether 
about  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  in  forty^ve 
davs,  would  give  a  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  a  day ;  whereas  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  going  at  a  rate  of  bom  twelve  to 
fifteen  mUes  an  hoar ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
induce  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  going  at  ttiat 
rate  alwaya  in  one  direction ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pens, in  this  particular  case,  that  Captam 
M'Qulue's  monster  was  goins  at  that  rate,  ap- 
parenUjf  an  wm/t  determined  purpoee  to  the 
south-west;  that  is  to  say,  in  precisely  an  op- 
posite direction  to  that  where  it  was  subsequent- 
ly seen  by  the  Americans. 

But  whatever  little  discrepancies  might  be 
found  between  an  account  directly  obtained 
from  trustworthy  observers  and  a  second-hand 
oral  report,  surely  such  ought  never  to  have 
been  brought  forward  for  a  moment  as  throwing 
doubt  upon  the  veracity  of  a  number  of  British 
officers  r  This  is  carrying  scepticism  toofiur; 
it  is  a  positive  insult  to  common  sense,  and  a 
repudiation  of  all  gentlemanly  feeling.  It  is 
most  probable,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a 
correspondent  to  the  TYium,  that  the  American 
vessel  was  at  lat  4  deg.  south,  on  the  20tli  of 
Auffust  instead  of  September,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  been  at  Lisbon  on  the  80th  of 
September,  when  spoken  by  the  Moary  Atm. 
The  monster  would  then  have  travelled  a  dia- 
tanee  of  1380  English  miles  in  fourteen  davs, 
or  upwards  of  ninety-Mffht  miles  a  day;  if  that 
is  any  satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvel- 
lous. It  is  none  to  us — ^we  aro  quite  satisfied 
at  mesent  with  the  account  given  by  the  officers 
of  H.  M.  S.  Dadabu,  and  shall  await  further 
particulars  of  the  monster  seen  by  the  Ameri* 
cans  on  the  same  coast,  and  in  the  same  seas, 
premiang,  however,  that  the  opinion  appears 
to  have  giunedfground  in  Scotland,  where  they 
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had  tho  best  opportunitios  of  testing  the  truth, 
that  the  supposed  statement  of  the  master  of 
the' JK/ary  Ann  is  a  contemptible  hoax. 

One  more  observation  of  a  more  interesting 
character  remains  to  be  made,  It  has  been 
generally  admitted  by  geologists  that  the  great 
tribes  of  ancient  sea  dragons  are  extinct,  be- 
cause their  fossil  remains  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  in  deposits  that  are  posterior  to  the  chalk 
formation.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  conclu- 
sive argument.  The  interval  that  exists  between 
the  era  of  the  great  sea  and  land  reptiles — 
the  second  or  middle  epoch  of  geologists — 
and  present  times,  and  which  comprises  the 
third  or  modem  epoch,  and  all  the  supra- 
cretaceous  deposits,  by  no  means  involves, 
geologically' or  physically  speaking,  the  total 
extinction  of  all  the  species  of  ancient  monster 
reptiles.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
supra-cretaceous  formations  were  deposited 
were  no  longer  the  same  as  what  belonged  to 
the  older  and  more  widely  extended  formations. 
They  are  no  longer  the  deposits  of  oceans  of 
almost  boundless  expanse,  out  they  are  either 
alternating  marine  and  firesh  water  basins  of 
limited  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London 
and  Parisian  tertiary  deposits,  or  are  accumu- 
lations of  sand,  clays,  and  marls,  having  no 
comprehensive  geographic  or  geological  de- 
velopment. There  is  nothing  to  intimate  that 
seas  of  great  extent  were  not  in  existence  at 
the  same  time  that  many  of  the  now  existing 
tertiary  deposits  were  accumulated.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  circumstances  of  such 
limited  geographic  extent  as  belong  to  existing 
tertiary  basins,  that  the  remains  of  great 
oceanic  or  land  reptiles  should  not  be  met  with, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  peculiar  forms  of 
terrestrial  animals.  Remains,  however,  of 
crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  serpents  (Palseophis 
toUapicus)  have  been  met  with  in  these  tertiary 
deposits.  But  the  moment  we  have  a  marine 
deposit  of  any  real  importance  —  a  geological 
horizon,  as  Humboldt  would  call  it — as  for  ex- 
ample the  chalk ;  we  have  remains  of  Ichthyo- 
sauri, Mosasauri,  Geosauri,  Raphiosauri, 
Plesiosauri,  Megalosauri,  and  of  a  host  of 
other  monster  reptiles.  So  also  if  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic  were  laid  dry  or  tilted-up  in 
the  shape  of  rock  formations,  existing  geologists 
might  possibly  find  amusement  in  the  study  of 
sea-monsters,  which,  if  not  actually  identical 
with,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  would  be 
found  to  be  closely  akin  to,  their  antediluvian, 
and  pre- Adamite  predecessors. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Professor 
Owen  has  published  his  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  animal  seen  from  the  Dmdcdus.  Con- 
ddering  the  general  character  of  the  head  and 
form  of  nastrii,  this  eminent  anattmist  believes 


that  head  to  have  belonged  to  a  warm-blooded 
mammal,  and  that  mammal  to  have  been  a ' 
great  seal,   most  likely  Anson's  sea-lion,  or  | 
the  maned  seal  of  the  South  Seas,  which ' 
attains  the  length  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  which  in  this  case  might  have  been 
carried  out  of  its  native  seas  by  acddenl  | 
Mr.  Owen  adds  his  testimony  to  the  fiict,  thit  I 
the  bones  of  the  Stronsay  monster  are  ded- . 
dedly  those  of  a  great  sharic.     The  professor ' 
also  states  his  opinion    as    opposed  to  the 
existence  of  any  large  species  of  Sea-serpent.  | 
or  Saurian,  upon  the  grounds,  that  u  soch 
animals  would  float  for  a  certain  time  when 
dead,  they  would,  if  existing,  be  more  fre- ! 
quently  met  with ;  that  no  yertebrae  of  saeh 
large  serpents  have  as  yet  been  found  wa^ed  j 
ashore    on   the  Scandinavian  coasts,  or  on 
those  of  America;  and,  lastly,  becaiue  the 
Sea  Saurians  of  the  secondary  periods  of  geol- 
ogy have  been  replaced  in  the  tertiaiy  ani 
actual  seas  by  marine  mammals.     Any  opinion  | 
emanating  from  so  high  an  authori^  eaanot , 
but  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respeet,  hat  \ 
still  it  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Oven's  \ 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  head  of  the  ani-  j 
mal,   do  not  coincide  with  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  form  and   length  of  the  bod? 
annexed  to  the  head  of  the  supposed  seal. 
The  absence  of  any  hitherto  discovered  relics 
of  existing  marine  Saurians  is  only  oegatiTe 
evidence ;  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the 
rarity  of  the  animal  seems  to  be  one  of  its 
greatest  peculiarities.     The  floating  of  serpents 
after  death,  also,  only  lasts  till  the  gss^  are 
disengaged    by   acciaent    or    decompositioD. 
The  different  circumstances  under  whieh  the 
secondary  and  tertiary,  and  recent  depoate 
occur,  have,  also,  been  alluded  to  and  viewed 
in  another  light.     It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  nature  of  the  animal  of  the  Dadalns  is 
doomed  to  be  a  vexed  question,  like  its  prede- 
cessors ;  and  under  those  circumstaooes,  it  ^ 
to  be  hoped,  that  the   statement  of  its  haying 
been  met  with  by  the  crew  of  an  American 
vessel,  may  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

Captain  M'Quhae  has  also  answered  the 
professor,  if  not  in  a  scientific,  certainly  in  a 
YBTY  8ailo^like,  stnughtforward,  and,  we  we 
inclined  to  think,  satis&otory  way,  in  the 
IHmes  for  November  the  18th : — 


"  Professor  Owen  correctly  states  tiiat  I 
*  evidentiy  saw  a  large  creature  moving  rapidlj  t, 
through  the  water,  very  difierent  from  vaj- . 
thing  I  had  before  witnessed,  neither  a  whale,  j 
a  grampus,  a  great  shark,  an  alli^ttor,  nor  anj 
other  of  the  larger  surface-swimming  creatures 
Mien  in  with,  in  ordinary  voyages.'    I  w>* 
assert,  neither  was  it  a  common  seal  nor » 
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sea^Iephant,  its  great  lenetb  and  its  totally 
differing  pliysiognomy  proclading  the  possibil- 
ity of  its  being  a  *  Phoca'  of  any  species. 
The  head  was  flat,  and  not  a  *  capacious 
vaulted  cranium ;'  nor  had  it  '  a  stiff,  inflexi- 
ble trunk* — a  concluaon  to  which  Professor 
Owen  has  jumped,  roost  certainly  not  justified 
by  the  simple  statement,  that  no  'portion 
of  the  sixty  feet  seen  by  us  was  used  in  pro- 
pelling it  through  the  ?rater,  either  by  ver- 
tical or  horizontal  undulation.' 

"It  is  also  assumed  that  the  'calculation 
of  its  length  was  made  under  a  strong  pre- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  beast ;'  another 
conclusion  quite  the  contraiy  to  the  fact. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  great  length  was 
developed  by  its  nearest  approach  to  the  ship, 
and  until  after  that  most  important  point  had 
been  duly  considered  and  debated,  as  well  as 
such  could  be,  in  the  brief  space  of  time 
allowed  for  so  doing,  that  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  serpent  by  all  who  saw  it,  and  who 
are  too  well  accustomed  to  judge  of  lengths 
and  breadths  of  objects  in  the  sea  to  mistake 
a  real  substance  and  an  actual  living  body, 
coolly  and  dispassionately  contemplated,  at  so 
short  a  distance  too,  for  the  '  eddy  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  deeper  immersed  fins  and 
tail  of  a  rapidly  moving  gigantic  seal  raiang 
its  head  above  the  sivrface  of  the  water,'  as 
Professor  Owen  imagines,  in  quest  of  its  lost 
iceberg. 


'*  The  creative  powers  of  the  human  mind 
may  be  very  limited.  On  this  occasion  they 
were  not  called  into  requisition,  my  purpose 
and  desire  being,  throughout,  to  furnish  emi- 
nent naturalists,  such  as  the  learned  Professor, 
with  accurate  facts,  and  not  with  exaggerated 
representations,  nor  with  what  could  by  any 
possibility  proceed  from  optical  illusion  :  and 
1  beg  to  assure  him  that  old  Pontoppidan 
having  clothed  his  sea-serpent  with  a  mane 
could  not  have  suggested  the  idea  of  orna- 
menting the  creature  seen  from  the  Dadahu, 
with  a  similar  appendage,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  had  never  seen  his  account,  or  even 
heard  of  his  seorserpent,  until  my  arrival  in 
London.  Some  other  solution  must  therefore 
be  found  for  the  veiy  remarkable  coincidence* 
between  us  in  that  particular,  in  order  to 
unravel  the  mystery. 

**  Finally,  I  deny  the  existence  of  excite- 
ment, or  the  possibility  of  optical  illusion.  I 
adhere  to  the  statements,  as  to  form,  color, 
and  dimensions,  contained  in  my  official  report 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  leave  them  as  data 
whereupon  the  learned  and  scientific  may 
exercise  the  '  pleasures  of  imagination'  until 
some  more  fortunate  opportunity  shall  occur 
of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
'great  unknown' — ^in  the  present  instance 
most  assuredly  no  ghost."  —  New  MofUhly 
Magazine. 
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The  Qmstantinople  Journal  eives  some  cu^ 
rious  details  regarding  a  city  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Asia  Minor  by  Dr.Brunner, — 
one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  govemr 
ment  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  penetrating  into 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  regions  of  the 
empire  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  census. 
While  occupied  in  exploring  the  sandjak  (ex- 
cavations) of  Bosouk,  on  the  confines  of  Pon- 
tus,  Cappadocia,  and  Oalatia,  Dr.  Bmnner, 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  bold  and 
curious  passages  opened  into  the  living  rock, 
was  accosted  by  a  vilhiger  who  offered  to  show 
him  thines  far  more  mteresting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  if  he  would  trust  to  his 
guidance.  After  somi»  hesitation,  the  Doctor 
armed  himself  and  followed  his  guide,  taking 
bis  servant  iprith  him.  Half  an  hour  brought 
them  round  ti^e  mountain ;  and  then  tiie  Doc- 
tor found  himself,  says  the  narrative,  in  pres- 


ence of  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town. 
These  ruins  are  situated  to  the  southeast  of 
the  village  of  Yunkeu!  and  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Tsch^pu^,  distant  half  a  league  from 
one  another ;  and  the  Doctor's  profound  study 
of  all  the  accounts,  ancient  and  modern,  of 
Asia  Minor  furnish  no  trace  by  which  he  can 
identify  them.  The  site  of  the  town  is  half  a 
lea^e  in  length.  It  contains  seven  temples 
with  cupolas,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
houses ;  some  in  eood  preservation,  others  half 
choked  up  with  their  own  ruins  and  with  vast 
fragments  of  rock  detached  from  the  overhang- 
ing mountain.  The  houses  have  compartments 
of  three,  four,  and  six  chambers,  —  and  the 
temples  are  also  flunked  with  chambers.  The 
largest  of  theje  ed^ioes  is  twenty  feet  long  by 
twenty-eight  wide.  So  far  as  the  ruins  would 
permit  the  Doctor  to  estimate  it,  he  conjectures 
the  height  of  some  of  the  temples  to  be  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  feet.  There  axe  traoea  of 
plaster  on  the  interior  walls ;  but  not  an  ene 
blem  or  indication,  says  Dr.  Bronner,  to  sug- 
gest the  origin  (x  date  of  the  ruined  city. 
All  his  inquiries  on  the  subject  produced  from 
the  natives  no  better  answer  than  that  these 
remains  are  "  monuments  of  the  infidels." 
Some  old  men  remembered  to  have  seen  birds 
and  trees  painted  in  fresco  on  ihe  walls.  —  Dr. 
Brunner  proposes  his  deserted  city  as  a  puszle 
for  the  archseologpsts. 


Book  TnAnx  of  ths  East. — ^We  have  learnt 
that  the  Board  of  Education  is  extending  the 
number  of  its  publications  in  the  nadve  lan- 

giases.  After  all  that  can  be  said  for  our 
ngli^  (and  much  can,)  it  must  be  owned 
that  neither  here,  nor  anywhere,  can  the  body 
of  any  people  be  addressed  to  a  good  purpose 
but  in  their  own  tongue.  The  art  of  printing 
has  made  great  advances  of  late  years  u  Bom- 
bay— ^particularly  the  lithograpmc  branch,  for 
which  the  chief  Eastern  languages  are  well 
adapted.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  as 
many  as  six  different  editions  of  the  entire 
Koran,  in  Arabic,  have  been  lately  worked 
off  in  Bombay,  consbtinff  in  the  aggregate  of 
about  15,000  copies.  There  is  great  facility 
for  such  work  in  Bombay ;  and  ''  the  freedom 
of  the  press"  must  thus  already  be  dear  to 
nations  who  only  enioy  it  from  a  distance. 
The  Koran,  we  are  told,  thus  printed  in  Bom- 
bay, is  despatched  to  Persia,  Arabia,  &c. ; 
and  instead  of  costing  15,  20,  or  80  rupees 
each,  as  very  ordinaiy  copies  used  to  do,  now 
sells  for  3,  and  sometimes  2  rupees,  with  a 
g)od  profit  to  the  printer.  In  this  way, 
Bombay  may  now  be  oonddered  the  book- 
store of  a  great  part  of  Central  Asia. — J5%di(m 
Paper, 

SoABCrrr  ov  Youno  CKUBunBa. — ^It  is 
rather  curious  at  first,  to  one  unfruniliar  with 
the  artistic  world,  to  see  how  little  youth  is 
to  be  met  with  amoingst  the  celebritiea.    Our 


young  poets  are  middle-aged  men ;  our  rieaog 
authors  are  bold;  our  diirtinguished  punt^s 
are  passing  into  tiie  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf;" 
our  very  "young  Englanders"  are  gating 
gray  and  pursy.  The  truth  is,  life  is  short, 
ana  art  is  long;  and  although  a  privileged 
man  does  sometimes  in  the  ardor  of  youth, 
reach  the  summit  of  reputation  by  a  bound, 
either  from  the  prodigal  richness  of  his  genius, 
or  from  having  hit  the  favor  of  the  movement, 
yet,  as  a  general  rule,  celebrity  is  slowly 
guned,  and  not  without  many  years  of  toiL 
some  efiSbrt — Lewee. 


GnBiosiTixs  OF  BoiLiNQ  Watsr. — The 
higher  we  ascend,  the  less  the  jHiessure  of  the 
atmosphere  becomes,  anfiLeaaeequently,  hfliic  ll 
to  a  certain  extent  removed  from  its  aarffaee, , 
water  boils  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
below.     Many  remarkable  facts  are  dependent  |, 
on  this,  for  the  nutritious  principlea  in  many 
kinds  of  common  animal  and  vegetable  food 
cannot  be  extracted  at  a  temperature   lower 
than  212  degrees ;  therefore  those  who  live  in 
very  elevated  regions,  such  as  the  plans  of 
Mexico,  &c.,  are  deprived  of  many  luxuries 
which  their  more  fortunate,  because  lea  ele- 
vated neighbors,  are  capable  of  procuring. 
This  is  rather  remarkable  as  relates  to  the 
numks  of  St.  Bernard,  who  live  at  the  Hospoe 
on  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of  8600  feet 
They  are  obliged  to  live  almost  entirely  on 
fried,  roasted,  and  baked  food,  as  water  ih&t 
boils  at  203  degrees,  which  is  an  insufficiait 
heat  to  extract  the  nutritious  properties  fitnt  \ 
the  food  which  they  procure.     Hence  that 
isolated  community,  situated  at  the  boundazy  , 
of  the  beautifrd  Swiss  valleys  on  tlie  north,  [\ 
and  the  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  on  the  'i 
south,  seem,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  partieipai-  f 
ing  in  many  comforts,  from  the  amj^  het, 
that  they  cannot  make  their  boOing  water  so  | 
hot  as  that  of  their  ndghbors  below. — Jkaiak  \\ 
Deek.  1 
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MACAULAT'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.* 


"  I  purpose  to  write,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay, 
"  tbe  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is 
within  the  memoiy  of  men  still  living  ;" — ^a 
task  often  undertaken  and  performed  before, 
and  which  even  Mr.  Macaulay's  labors ,  will 
not  prevent  others  in  times  to  come  from  at- 
tempting. The  epoch  chosen  is  among  the 
most  important  of  the  many  crises  of  our  po- 
litical fortunes.  The  results  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  are  still  felt  by  us ;  and  the  conflict 
of  opinions  which  broudit  about  that  great 
change  still  goes  on, — though  it  be  in  a  mit- 
igated form,  and  subject  to  rules  which  that 
very  Revolution  made  a  part  of  the  great  char- 
ter of  our  liberties.  To  one  who  can,  in  these 
our  times  of  fierce  political  strife,  forcibly  and 
completely  withdraw  himself  for  a  moment 
from  the  whirl,  and  confusion,  and  passion, 
which  is  aU  around  and  about  him, — ^who  can, 
with  a  calm  philosophy,  peruse  and  think  upon 
the  brilliant  work  now  before  us,  it  must  prove 
a  subject  of  curious  and  deeply  interesting 
speculation.  The  author,  the  suoject,  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  principles  which 
now  govern  our  statesmen,  when  viewed  in  jux- 
taposition, inculcate  of  themselves  a  lesson  of 
wisdom  which  we  should  all  do  well  toaccept. 

The  author — and  when  we  speak  of  him  wo 
find  ourselves  unable  to  attain  wholly  to  that 
calm  philosophy  we  have  so  strongly  recom- 
mended, feehngs  of  personal  regard  making 
us  partial  judges  in  all  that  relates  to  him — the 
autnor  brings  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken 
qualities  which,  though  necessair  for  its  due 
fulfilment,  are  yet  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  Gibbon  gravely  describes 
the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  his  service 
in  the  militia,  saying,  grandiloquently, — "  The 
discipline  and  evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion 
gave  me  a  clearer  notion  of  the  phalanx  and 
the  legion  ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
Grenadiers  [the  reader  may  smile]  has  not 
been  useless  to  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire.*^  Mr.  M's.  work  is  the  history,  not  so 
much  of  England,  as  of  English  parties,!  which, 

*  The  Hittory  of  England  from  the  Aceescion  of 
James  II.  By  Thomas  Bablngton  Macaulaj.  Lon- 
don, 1S49.    Longman  and  Co. 

t  We  mast  guard  onrseWes  and  Mr.  Macanl^ 
from  the  mistaken  conception  that  ma^  attend  this 
assertion.  His  history  is,  in  our  opinion,  preemi- 
nently a  history  of  parties ;  but  it  is  also  something 
more.  And  the  antnor's  multifarioaa  reading  has  en- 
abled him  to  draw  an  interesting  comparison  oetween 
the  present  material  condition  of  England,  and  that 


though  they  be  actuated  by  principles  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  which  at  all  times 
of  man's  history  have  been  in  active  operation, 
still  have  received  among  us  peculiar  modifi- 
cations, and  manifest  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  our  institutions  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  To  understand  these  pecuuarities, 
and  appreciate  their  value  properly,  requires, 
on  the  part  of  the  historian.  Knowledge  and 
habits  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  party 
man.  Parliamentary  struggles  cannot  be  so 
well  described  and  so  thoroughly  understood 
as  by  one  who  himself  has  borne  a  share  in  the 
contests  of  parliament,  and  no  one  so  well  as 
he  who  has  had  some  insight  into  the  practical 
working  of  our  law,  can  solve  the  many  legal 
problems  which  arise  in  our  constitutional  his- 
tory. But  a  mere  party  man  will  take  a  party 
view, — will  be  a  partial  witness — ^a  biased 
judge ;  and  a  lawyer,  whose  mind  has  been 
warped  by  habits  acquired  and  fixed  by  a  life 
spent  in  the  courts,  can  hardly  so  extend  his 
view  as  to  take  in  the  "  range  of  empire. "  Mr. 
Macaulay's  fortunes  have,  fisrtunately,  riven 
him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowkdge 
necessary,  without  contracting  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  so  often  render  that 
^knowledge  useless ;  and  his  very  want  of  suc- 
cess as  a  party  politician,  has  contributed  main- 
ly to  endow  him  so  strikingly  with  the  qualities 
of  an  impartial  and  sagacious  historian.  From 
his  earliest  youth  Mr.  Macaulay  was  destined 
to  be  a  politician.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Whig  camp,  in  the  hope  that  one  day  he  would 
prove  a.  useful,  that  is,  an  expert  and  unscru" 
pulouB  partisan.  The  hard-working  men  of 
party  are,  with  us,  almost  always  men  of  com- 
paratively humble  fortunes,  whose  mental 
powers  have  raised  them  to  eminence.  In  the 
long  array  of  modem  English  statesmen,  few 
can  be  found  who  iiave  not  in  youth  been 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  comparative  nar- 
rowness of  their  means,  or  by  the  desire  to 
raise  themselves  from  an  obscure  position.  Of 
these  youths,  accident  placed  mnne  in  the  Tory, 
some  in  the  iWhig  ranks.  The  magnates  of 
each  party,  with  true  worldly  wisdom,  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  aspirants  of  diis  de- 
scription, and  hailed  with  satisfaction,  and  re- 
warded with  applause,  and,  when  able,  with 
place,  the  gradual  manifestation  of  capacity 

which  existed  in  the  times  of  Jsmes  II.    See  chap. 

iii.    See  also,  Mr.  Macaulay's  description  of  tirhat  h« 
conceives  to  be  the  duties  of  an  historian,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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wbicb  party  straggles  have  called  forth.  The 
Whig  party,  being  in  reality  excluded  from 
power  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
oould  not  offer,  as  a  means  of  allurement  to 
their  ranks,  (lie  advantages  of  office ;  but  these 
seductions  were  well  supplied  by  the  social 
blandishments  which,  in  their  place,  were 
lavishly  employed.  The  great  Whig  houses 
were  uways  open,  the  smiles  of  the  leaders, 
men  and  women,  were  always  ready,  their 
warm  and  well-sustained  applause  was  always 
given«  when  any  young  man  gave  promise  of 
the  power  and  the  will  to  join  their  ranks  and 
fieht  their  battles.  The  expectations  with 
which  young  aspirants  have  been  thus  trailed 
and  fostered,  have  oftentimes  been  deceived  ; 
and  many  a  reputation  bos  by  party  applause 
been  built  up,  and  for  a  few  years  maintained, 
but  when  lefl;  at  last  to  support  itself  by  its 
own  intrinsic  strength  (as  in  all  cases  must  in- 
evitably happen),  has  broken  down  and  dis- 
appeared. Some,  which  would  bave  well  re- 
paid all  the  care  and  interest  shown  towards 
them,  have  been  snatched  away  by  death,  leav- 
ing behind  unavailing  roerets,  and  the  visions 
of  a  hope  now  for  ever  disappointed.  In  the 
days  of  our  youth,  among  the  various  names 
bruited  in  society  as  of  men  from  whom  politi- 
cal prophets  expected  much,  none  stood  higher 
than  the  name  of  the  gifted  author  of  this  nis- 
iary.  E?en  in  his  boyish  years  his  future  re- 
nown was  confidently  predicted,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  already  counted  on  the 
benefit  of  their  party  to  be  derived  from  the 
splendor  and  power  of  his  eloquence, — ^from 
his  leaminz,  his  varied  acquirements,  his  bril- 
liant and  daKzling  style.  Every  fresh  effort 
on  hb  part,  whether  as  a  poet  or  as  an  essayist, 
was  hailed  as  a  triumph ;  and  the  hour  was 
impatiently  expected  when  he  might,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  verify  the  predictions  of 
his  ardent  friends,  and  justify  the  eulogies  of 
his  many  admirers.  Some  there  wore,  however, 
who  had  studied  carefully  the  character  of  his 
mind,  and  who  knew  accurately  the  nature  of 
the  assembly  in  which  he  was  expected  to  ren- 
der hb  party  service,  and  they  oven  then  whis- 
pered doubts  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  those 
prophecies  of  success,  in  which  hb  sanguine 
friends  had  so  boldly  indulged.  The  brilliant 
essayist  b  not  always — in  fact,  b  seldom — ^a 
ready  and  powerful  debater.  To  be  a  great 
orator,  an  orator  of  the  highest  class,  a  man 
must,  indeed,  be  a  great  writer ;  but  it  b  not 
given  to  every  mat  writer  to  be  a  great  orator 
Rkewise.  In  addition  to  mental  peculiarities, 
there  were  others  belonging  to  the  temper  and 
nature  of  the  man  himself,  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  hb  success  as  a  politician.  The  fasti- 
dious and  delicate  tastes  of  a  scholar,  unless 


attended  by  a  passioiiate  amlntion  and  an  iron 
will,  are  so  offended,  so  shocked,  by  the  coma^ 
ness,  the  littleness,  the  baseness,  the  hideous 
immorality,  the  surpaasing  selfishness,  and  the 
marvellous  ignorance,  which  are  inevitably 
encountered  by  all  who  mingle  in  political 
contention,  that  he  feeb  himself  debased  bj 
contact  with  things  190  degrading,  and  eageriy 
seeks  for  an  excuse  to  withdraw  from  a  scene 
so  full  of  loathsome  and  contaminating  influ- 
ences. Some  there  are  who  see  all  thb,  and 
seeing,  abhor  it,  but  who  are  willing  to  encoun- 
ter afi  these  abominations  as  evils  incident  to 
humanity,  which  good  men  must  fruce  if  they 
dedre  to  see  them  controlled  and  diminished. 
But  these  are  men  of  ardent,  active  courage, 
sanguine  temper,  and  inflexible  persev^ance. 
To  thb  hardihood  and  courage  may  be,  and 
sometimes  b  united  a  taste  as  refined  aa  that 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  retiring  scholar. 
But  a  powerful  will,  a  strong  passion,  enable 
its  possessor  to  face  without  shrinking  those 
loathsome  scenes  which  overpower,  because 
they  dbgust  the  pure-minded  man  who  is  not 
thus  protected. 

The  result  justified  the  predictions  of  those 
who  had  thus  more  narrowly  scanned  the  men- 
tal and  moral  character  of  the  young  Whig 
partisan.     It  b  needless  to  mince  the  matter, 
or  to  pick  our  phrases,  when  the  shortest  and  ' 
simplest  b  at  hand,  and  completely  explains 
what  we  wbh  to  express,  —  Mr.    Macaulay  . 
fiiiled  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Byth^ 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not  limned 
to.     He  was  Ibtened  to,  and  with  pleasure ; 
but  as  fiur  as  the  debate  was  concerned,  the 
speech  he  delivered  might  as  well  have  been 
printed  as  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  He- 
view,  reserved  as  a  pleasure  for  the  arat-chair 
and  the  study,  with  the  lamp  on  the  table,  the 
door  hermetically  closed,  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  on,  and  paper-knife  in  hand.     The 
essay,  in  thb  way  enjoyed,  would  be  delight- 
ful ;  the  speech  was  a  beautiful  thing  out  of  , 
place — a  marble  statue  exposed  to  London  ' 
weather — Sir  Robert  Peel's  mahogany  wheel- ; 
barrow  employed  for  real  work.     We  suspeet 
that  nobody  more  completely  understands  this  < 
estimation  of  hb  House  of  Commons'  career 
than  Mr.  Macauky  himself.     He  knows  that  : 
men  a  thousand  times  hb  inferiors  exercise  an  i 
influence  in  the  House  that  he  never 
— an  influence  which  hb  very 


pre- 
vents hb  ever  hoping  to  acquire.  The  bus- 
tUng  and  the  vulgar  politician  pushes  by  him  - 
in  the  crowd,  and  takes  a  foremost  place,  sm-  < 
ply  because  he  b  bustling  and  b  vulgar.  I 
The  Esquimaux  feeds  with  delight  npcm  gar- ; 
bage,  the  very  sight  of  which  turns  the  atom-  - 
ach  of  a  dviiizcd  man. 
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But  the  ezperienoe  aoqoired  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  though  not  leading  to  great 
ptfhamentaiy  soooeaa,  vrna  eminently  of  ser- 
vice to  the  historian  of  the  parties  Which  sUll 
caiTj  on  their  oonteet  for  power  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.  *'  The  ei^t  sessions  that 
I  sat  in  parliament,"  saja  Gibbon,  ''were 
a  school  oi;  civil  pmdenoe,  the  first  and  most 
essential  virtue  of  a  historian.''  Mr.  Ma* 
caulay  has,  however,  hi  transcended  the  hum- 
ble position  with  which  the  great  historian  was 
satined.  The  experience  of  Oibbon  was 
gained  simply  as  a  "  mute,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase;  and  his  official  position  was  merely 
that  of  an  obsequious  lord  of  trade.  But 
Mr.  Macaulay,  though  speaking  rarely,  spoke 
always  with  a  certain  effect ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  debate,— one  which 
it  took  a  long  time  to  load,  and  still  more  to 
bring  into  position:  when  fired  it  made  a 
great  noise, — hurt  some  of  the  enemy,  per- 
haps, and  frightened  some;  but  the  action 
was  always  decided  before  the  gun  could  be 
reloaded.  Still  he  was  a  grecU  gun,  and, 
from  his  urbanity  and  peifeotly  unaiSected 
manners,  a  favorite  with  all  parties.  Return- 
ing from  India,  where  be  haa  acted  the  part  of 
a  law-maker  as  well  as  an  administrative  fdno- 
tionary,  he  was  again  sent  to  parliament,  and 
on  his  friends  coming  into  office  be  became  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  To  a  mind  like  his, 
fraught  with  the  knowledge  of  past  times,  the 
being  thus  admitted  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
great  political  theatre  must  have  boon  of  in- 
finite use  and  interest.  He  could  compare  the 
reality  with  the  relation  of  it, — the  duly  re- 
cord of  events  with  that  truer  history  which 
his  position  enabled  him  to  learn.  Read  with 
such  an  experience,  the  history  of  the  past  be- 
came sometning  more  than  an  old  almanac, 
and  the  intrigues  of  days  gone  by  might  bo 
judged  by,  and  compared  with,  those  which  he 
must  have  seen  carried  on  around  him.  But 
the  active  life  of  a  cabinet  minister  was  hard- 
ly compatible  with  the  careful  study  of  history 
and  the  composition  of  a  laborious  work. 
Fortunately  for  us,  and  we  sincerely  believe 
fortunately  for  himself,  the  bigots  of  Edin- 
burgh quarreled  with  their  gifted  representa- 
tive, and  chose  some  obscure  person,  of  a 
spirit  more  congenial  with  their  own,  to  speak 
their  vulgar  sentiments  and  protect  their  inter- 
ests in  the  House  of  Oommons.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  lost  his  election,  and  then  was  seen  the 
Whiff  appremtion  of  great  ability  that  was 
not  directly  useful  to  Siemselves  politically. 
Had  Mr.  Macaulay  proved  himself  an  active 
and  powerful  debater,  his  loss  would  have 
been  felt  by  the  ministry,  and  means  would 
have  been  found  to  put  a  vacant  seat  at  bis 


oommand.  But  the  brilliant  essayist  and  oon- 
verser,  the  poet  and  the  historian,  might,  in- 
deed, confer  lustre  upon  his  colleagues  by  his 
association  with  them ;  but  he  was  of  no  nar- 
tieular  assistance  to  them  in  the  daily  eonmots 
which  they  had  to  wage  in  the  Commons. 
Seat  after  seat,  as  they  oeeame  vacant,  found 
members,  but  none  seemed  fit  foit  the  exduded 
cabinet  minister.  Young  and  mute  sprigs  of 
great  Whig  houses  slid  into  seats  that  would 
joyfully  have  selected  Mr.  Macaulay,  had  not 
means  been  taken  to  make  the  constituencies 
pass  him  by.  The  studied  sliffht  became  an 
msult,  which,  though  not  complained  of,  must 
have  been  felt  A  high-minded  man  oould 
not  brook  the  indignity,  and  Mr.  Maeaulay 
availed  himself  of  the  plea  which  his  fbroed 
exclusion  afforded  him,  and  retired  from 
office,  and,  apparently,  from  publio  political 
life.  Had  he  been  some  scion  of  one  of  the 
governing  families,  dull  and  incompetent, 
without  a  spark  of  ability,  and  ct  no  earthly 
use;  or  had  he,  in  place  of  the  Muse  of 
poetry  and  hbtory,  wooed  and  won  some 
plain,  and  dowerless,  and  fading  maiden,  of 
some  lordly  house,  his  merits  would  have  been 
diffcrenUy  appreciated  and  far  otherwise  re- 
warded. 

Withdrawing  himself,  then,  from  the  aetoal 
business  of  politics,  freed  from  part^  ties,  at 
his  ease,  and  content  with  his  position,  Mr. 
Macaulay,  without  casting  "  a  lingering  look 
behind,"  betook  himself,  eamestiy  and  witii 
pleasure,  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  ) 
spirit  than  politics  had  ever  proved ;  and  the  r 
result  of  his  busy  leisure,  rich  with  the  wis- 
dom of  his  more  active  life,  now  lies  before 
us.  The  calm  judgment  of  the  philosopher 
has  been  aasiBted  by  the  experience  of  the 
practical  statesman.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his 
mtellect,  willingly, — nay,  with  eagerness,  he 
has,  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  not  as  a  mere 
refuge  from  ennui,  assumed  the  task  of  reoord- 
ing  tne  history  of  the  last  great  English  revo- 
lution. The  position  and  the  past  nfe  of  the 
historian  thus  give  additional  mterest  to  the 
great  stonr  which  he  relates. 

A  mind  from  its  very  dawn  thus  trained  -— 
a  life  thus  passed,  were  admirable  preparatives 
for  him  who  was  to  write  the  histoiy  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  his  country.  These 
parties  are,  in  fact,  not  peculiar  to  England ; 
out  the  form  they  have  assumed,  the  mode  of 
their  war&re,  the  points  upon  whMi  the  eoB- 
fliots  have  arisen,  and  the  incidents  upon  whioh 
their  alternate  triumphs  have  depended,^4he8e 
have  been,  and  are  ail  peeuUsr  to  onfaslves, 
and  by  ourselves  can  alone  be  eompleftely  ex- 
pkined. 


In  September,  1641,  the  Long  Parinment 
adjourned:^— 

"The  leoeM  of  the  Engliah  Parfiament 
lasted  six  weeks.  The  day  on  which  the 
Houaea  met  again  ia  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable epochs  in  oor  hiatoty.  From  that 
day  dates  the  corporate  existence  of  the  two 
great  partiee  whicii  have  ever  since  alternately 

Svemed  the  country.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
»  distinction,  which  then  became  obvious, 
had  always  existed,  and  always  most  exist. 
For  it  has  ita  origin  in  diTcrsitiee  of  temper, 
of  understanding,  and  of  interest,  which  are 
found  in  all  aodeties,  and  which  will  be  found 
till  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in 
opposite  directions  by  the  charm  of  habit  and 
by  the  charm  of  novelty.  Not  only  in  politics, 
but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery 
and  mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agriculture, 
— nay,  even  in  mathematics,  we  find  this  dis- 
tinction. Everywhere  there  is  a  class  of  men 
who  cling  with  fondness  to  whatever  is  andent, 
and  who,  even  when  convinced  by  overpowering 
reaaons  that  innovation  would  be  beneficial, 
consent  to  it  with  many  misgivings  and  fore- 
bodings. We  find,  also,  eveiywhere  another 
class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  specu- 
lation, always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  imperfections  of  whatever  exists, 
disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and 
inoonvemencea  which  attend  improvenients,  and 
diaposed  to  give  every  change  credit  for  being 
an  improvement  In  the  sentiments  of  both 
claases  there  is  something  to  approve.  But  of 
both,  the  best  specimens  will  be  found  not  far 
from  the  common  frontier.  The  extreme  sec* 
tion  of  the  one  class  consists  of  bigoted 
dotards;  the  extreme  section  of  the  other 
consists  of  shallow  and  reckless  empirics.'* 
— VoL  L  p.  98. 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples here  described,  as  they  Imve  been 
evovkd  in  the  political  strife  of  Bnglishmen, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  whole  work, 
of  which  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  form 
a  most  important  aection, — a  section,  indeed, 
which,  oonsidering  who  is  the  historian  and 
what  the  peculiar  questions  in  cUspute,  and 
also  what  toe  condition,  not  merely  of  England, 
but  of  all  the  civUiied  world  now  is,  excites 
an  interest  more  lively  and  intense  than  any 
which  is  nused  by'  the  contemplation  of  the 
aubsequent  events,  except,  indeed,  those  which 
belong  to  the  great  Kevolutbn  of  France. 
The  suooessfol  remstance  of  those  who  opposed 
James  II.,  gave  to  the  Engliib  constitution 
its  peenliar  form  and  character,  and  by  so 
doing  insured  the  establishment  of  what  are 


now  called  oonslitutMmal  tovenuaentB  ia  Eng- 
land, in  America,  and  subsequentlj  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  Viewed  from  this  wnnt,  tite 
Bavolution  of  1688  can  be  matched  for  iti 
influence  on  human  happinem  bj  few  periods, 
if  indeed  by  any,  in  the  histoiy  of  mankbd. 
We  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mullitade  and 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  tbii  have  ^^ 
suited,  and  are  yet  destined  to  reeolt,  from  ^ 
memorable  straggle.  If,  however,  we  vltb- 
draw  our  gaae  fipom  this  wide  range  of  visioD. 
and  more  narrowly  and  qiecificallj  scan  tba 
precise  nature  of  the  dispute  then  niMd-if 
we  obtain  an  accurate  idea,  not  only  of  tbe 
principles  at  issue,  but  also  of  the  Tery  qoes- 
tions  upon  which  the  issue  was  taken —if  we 
consider  \fj  whom  the  story  is  told,  and  the 
class  of  politicians  to  whom  be  belongs,  bis 
calm  temper,  hia  large  and  generous  Tievs,  bis 
benevolent  spirit.  Us  thorough  furoeas  td 
unvarying  urlMmity  and  gentleness,'— tbes, fe 
say,  however  much  on  separate  qnatioitf  ve 
may  find  ourselves  opposed  to  him,  ve  sbli  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  .we  have  seUom,  iii 
the  whole  range  of  our  historical  leidiDg,  I^ 
ceived  lessons  so  important,  in  i  to  so 
winning  and  graceful — that  rarely  has  asMR  <! 
tuggetUve  work  been  presented  to  oor  ood^^- 
ation— that  we  haye  met  with  none  vbklib 
been  marked  by  a  more  elevated  and  geoeroos 
morality ;  the  general  spirit  of  wlucli  was  owre 
ennobling,  the  separate  details  more  iostiv- 
tive— one,  in  fiwst,  from  which  a  practical  dw 
could  derive  better  rules  for  action,  or  a 
thoughtful  man  graver  subjects  for  qKcois- 
tion. 

Exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  aoce, 
Jamee  U.  was,  without  a  blow  having  been 
strnck,  hurled  from  his  throne,  and  diiveo , 
from  his  country  an  exile  and  a  begg^.  ^^ 
years  before,  he  had  begun  his  reign  ^^^J^  i 
prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  poEsessed 
of   a  power  almost  despotic.    His  brother  and 
predecessor  had  baffled,  and  apparently  cooh 
pletely  aubdued,   Uie  enemies  of  his  boojc 
The  dynasty  of   the   Stuarts   seemed  now 
steadily  reestablished.     The  parties-sQ^  tbej 
were,  or  nther  had  boon,  many— who  had  re- 
sisted successfully  Charles  I.,  were  scattered, 
humbled,  nay,  extinguished.    The  Renablic^ 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen  or  heard.    It  was  w 
fashion  to  look  back  with  horror  upon  the  dajs« 
the  Lonx  Parliament,  and  to  hold  up,  not  inen;- 
ly  as  seditious,  but  blasphemous,  any  donbtct 
the  troth  and  wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  p 
aive    obedienoe.      The    No-popery  err  was 
apparently  for  ever  hushed,  and  the  Exdusioo^ 
ists  were,  by  the  triumphant  accession  of  Janx^ 
utterly  defeated  and  mlenced.     Not  mere.T 
were  the  old  Republicans  and  Puritans  m 


extirpated  or  nlenoed,  bat  tbe  Whigs  in  poU- 
tics,  the  Presbyteriaiu  in  religion,  and,  in  lact, 
all  sects  and  parties,  except  the  Tories  and  the 
Catholics,  were  prostrate  and  humbled.  The 
parliament  which  met  the  king  on  his  accession, 
believed  the  solemn  promises  bj  which  he 
bound  himself  to  maintain  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established.  They  voted 
dutiful  addresses,  and  gave  all  the  money  he 
asked.  A  large  migority  was  of  tbe  T017 
party,  adopting  passive  obedience  as  their  rule 
€i  political  conduct,  and  rejoicing  in  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  their  old  opponents,  the 
VYhigs  and  Republicans.  The  Church,  still 
trembling  at  the  recollection  of  the  Presby- 
terian parliament,  and  the  enbsequent  protec- 
torate of  Oliver,  was  for  the  moment  rejoicmg, 
and  submissive  to  the  king.  The  judges  and 
Westminster  Hall  generally  were,  if  possible, 
more  submissive  than  the  Church ;  ana  proved 
their  loyalty  by  forgetting  all  their  law,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  justice,  truth,  and  mercy. 
A  large  army  was  raised ;  its  ranks,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  being  recruited  by  Catholics  from 
Ireland,  and  officered  by  Catholics,  either 
pretended  or  real.  The  navy  was  deemed 
peculiarly  obedient,  and  even  affectionate  to  the 
monarch,  who  had,  when  a  subject,  served  as 
a  sailor,  and  always  manifested  a  great  interest 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  marine.  The  aristoc- 
racy and  landed  gentry  generally  were  loud  in 
their  dutiful  professions^— questioning  no  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  as  profuse 
of  their  money  as  of  their  professions  of 
obedience.  Civil  liberty  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Then,  indeed,  the  indignant  description 
by  Tacitus  of  Boman  degradation,  might 
with  deplorable  truth  have  been  applied  to  the 
miserable  submission  of  the  whole  English 
people :  — "  At  Bomse  mere  in  servitium  con- 
sules,  patres,  eques:  quanto  quis  inlustrior, 
tanto  magis  &l8i,  ac  festinantes.'' 

The  horrible  atrocities  committed  by  Jeffries 
and  by  Kirke  in  the  west — the  many  judicial 
murders  in  the  City  and  at  Westminister  — 
the  ferocious  punishments  inflicted  to  gratify  a 
spirit  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
punishments  which  made  death  itself  a  mercy ; 
—  all  these  terrible  deeds  incited  to  no  resist* 
ance,  hardly  raised  a  murmur  of  complaint  or 
remonstrance.  The  word  of  the  king  had  been 
given  and  accepted  —  by  anticipation  he 
was  called  James  tbe  just;  and  his  people's 
faith  in  hifl  title  to  this  glorious  character  was 
unshaken  by  the  violation  of  all  justice  and  all 
law,  by  judees  selected,  applauded,  and  re- 
warded by  him :  that  faith  stood  firm  even 
when  the  reeking  soldiers  of  Kirke  received 
from  their  grateM  monarch  caresses  and  re- 


wards, and  were  greeted  with  a  blasphemous 
but  applauding  mockery  as  Kirke's  Lambs. 

"James  was  now  (1685)  at  the  height  of 
power  and  prosperity.  Both  in  England  and 
Scotland  he  hact  vanquished  his  enemies,  and 
had  punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had 
indeed  excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  but  had, 
at  the  same  time,  effectually  quelled  their 
courage.  The  Whig  party  seemed  extinct. 
The  name  of  Whig  was  never  used,  except  as 
a  term  of  reproach.  The  parliament  was  de- 
voted to  the  king,  and  it  was  in  hb  power  to 
keep  that  parliament  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 
The  Church  was  louder  than  ever  in  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  him,  and  had,  during  the 
late  insurrection,  acted  up  to  these  professions. 
The  judges  were  his  tools;  and  if  they  ceased 
to  be  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  remove  Uiem. 
The  corporations  were  filled  with  his  creatures. 
His  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. ...  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  him  to  demand  more  than  the 
Commons  were  disposed  to  give.  Already 
they  had  abundantiy  proved  that  they  were  de- 
sirous to  maintain  his  prerogatives  unimpaired, 
and  that  they  were  by  no  means  extreme  to 
mark  his  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Indeed  eleven-tweUihs  (Kf  the  mem- 
bers were  either  dependants  of  the  court  or 
zealous  Cavaliers  from  the  country.  There 
were  few  things  which  such  an  assembly  could 
pertinaciously  refuse  to  the  sovereign ;  and, 
nappily  for  the  nation,  those  few  things  were 
the  vety  things  on  which  James  had  set  his 
heart." —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  8. 

So  lonff  as  James  confined  his  despotism  to 
acts  merely  of  encroachment  on  rights  affecting 
temporal  things,  he  met  with  no  opposition : 
and  he  would  most  probably  have  been  able 
quietly,  and  without  difficulty,  to  establish  a 
permanent  army,  and  to  repeal  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  had  his  subjects  Sjapposed  that  he 
would  keep  the  promises  he  had  made  respect- 
ing the  Established  Church.  His  use  of  a 
dispensing  power  was  not  questioned,  until  he 
employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting  Catho- 
lics into  offices  from  which  by  law  they  were 
excluded.  The  power,  which  of  all  otl^rs  the 
English  nation  has  been  most  prone  to  guard 
with  jealous  care — the  power  of  taxation  — 
had  been  freely*  and  without  let  or  hindrance, 
exercised  by  James  on  his  accession.  Duties 
which  had  been  imposed  only  for  the  life  of  the 
late  king,  ho  had,  by  his  mere  pleasure,  and  by 
his  own  power,  continued.  For  this  great  breach 
of  the  constitution  he  had  been,  with  servile 
adulation,  thanked  in  grave  addresses  from 
grave  societies, —  from   lawyers,    merchants. 
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and  ohnrelmieii.  Moreover,  perseoation  was 
not  mipalfttable  if  exercised  iipon  the  Paiitan 
party.  The  now  dominant  Tories  saw  with 
oomplaoencj  the  mde  trial  to  which  Baxter 
was  sabject,  and  approyed  of  die  imprisonment 
whieh  followed  that  leeal  mockery — his  only 
oi^oe  being  "that  hehad  with  some  bitterness 
complained  of  the  jperseoution  which  the  Dis- 
senters soflfored.  That  men,  who,  for  not  nsing 
the  Pnyer4)ook,  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  stripped  of  their  property,  and  locked 
np  in  dungeons,  should  dare  to  ntter  a  mar- 
mnr,  was  then  thought  a  high  crime  against  the 
State  and  the  Church."— Vol.  i.  p.  491. 
When,  however,  the  king  proceeded  one  step 
farther,  the  judgment  passed  by  the  nation  on 
his  conduct  was  instantly  reversed.  There  can 
indeed  be  no  doubt  but  that  James  desired,  not 
simply  the  toleration,  but  the  supremacy  of  the 
Catholics.  We  are  not  to  be  driven  from  this 
belief  by  any  professions  to  the  contrary,  which 
James  was  in  the  habit  of  making.  £Qs  pro- 
fessions were  always  such  as  he  supposed  his 
interests  required ;  and  repugnance  to  utter  a 
fidsehood  never  stood  between  him  and  his  de- 
sires. On  hia  accession  he  was  far  from  be- 
lieving that  the  people  would  acknowledge  him 
as  king,  and  be  obedient  to  his  will.  He, 
therefore,  upon  the  meeting  of  his  first  coimcil, 
was  profuse  of  promises  "to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  government,  both  in  Church  and 
State,  as  it  is  now  established  by  law. "  When, 
however,  he  found  the  people  obedient,  the 
parliament  obsequious,  his  Luiguage  changed, 
and  he  began  to  disclose  his  real  intentions. 
At  first,  he  declared  that  he  sought  only  tolera- 
tion  for  his  own  religion.  He  quickly  proved, 
nevertheless,  that  toleration  would  not  content 
him.  All  the  high  offices  of  State  were  rapid- 
ly oonforred  upon  Catholics.  All  Protestants 
who  refiised  to  go  heart  and  hand  with  the  king 
in  estabtishing  Catholic  supremacy,  were  dis- 
missed-* a  subserviency  which  stopped  only 
at  this  extreme  point,  was  held  as  nottiing ;  no 
matter  how  near  in  kindred,  how  deserving  by 
past  services  the  person  might  be  who  refused 
this  last  proof  of  perfect  obedience,  he  was  un- 
ceremoniously dismissed,  and  disgraced.  Or^ 
mond,  the  most  devoted  of  Cavaliers ;  Claren- 
don and  Eoohester,  the  brothers-in-law  of  the 
king,  were  dismissed  from  office,  and  from 
fovor,  so  soon  as  they  showed  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion  in  supportinff  the  king  in  his  grand  scheme 
of  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  moment  at  which  the 
king  began  to  feel  himself  secure  on  his  throne, 
that  moment  he  began  to  disclose  his  real  aims ; 
and  as  his  security  increased,  his  disclosures 
became  more  complete.  Mr.  Ifacaulay's  re- 
marks upon  James's  conduct  and  its  oonse- 
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'EQsreUgion  was  still  under  proeeripUon. 
Many  rigorous  laws  against  Boduh  CatLolies  i 
appeared  on  the  Statute-book,  and  had  within  I 
no  long  time  been  rigorously  exeenfted.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  dvil  and  militaiy  offiee 
all  who  dissented  from  the  Churdi  of  Fkigbnd  7 
and  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  when  die 
fictions  of  Oates  had  driven  Uie  nalioii  wild,  il 
had  been  provided  that  no  person  sihoald  sit  in 
either  house  of  parliament  withoat  aolemnly 
abjuring  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiatkMi. 
That  the  king  should  wish  to  obtain  Hoar  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged  a  complete  tolcxa- 
tion,  was  natorsl  and  ri^t ;  nor  is  there  ai^ 
reason  to  doubt  that,  by  a  little  patieiiee,  pru- 
dence, and  justice,  such  a  toleration  might  have 
been  obtained." — Vol.  li.  p.  6« 


Of  the  accuracy  of  the  last  asBertion  we 
have  great  doubts.  The  people  of  Kngland 
dreaded  and  hated  Popery,  not  merely  as  a 
political  institution,  but  as  a  religion.  The 
dread  and  the  hate  acted  on  and  incresMud 
each  other ;  and  men,  not  merely  of  the  most 
mighty  intellect,  but  also  poopcoDcd  of  the 
most  enlarged  and  benevolent  toleranoe,  aaade 
an  exception  in  all  their  reasonings,  and  all 
their  proposed  regulations,  when  deafing  with 
the  position  of  the  Catholics  in  FngWuA 
Milton  and  Locke,  two  names  ever  to  be  re- 
vered bv  all  to  whom  genius  and  worth  are  ob- 
jects of  reverence,  l»ve  expressly  and  by 
name  excepted  the  Boman  Catholics  from  that 
large  scheme  of  religious  liberty  whldi  through 
life  they  steadily  advocated.  The  one  wrote 
before  James  had,  by  his  rash  schemes,  ezdfted 
and  alarmed  every  Frotestant  in  England  and 
Scotland;  the  other  was  an  exile  in  conse- 
quence of  these  schemes,  when  he  oompoaed 
his  celebrated  paper  on  Toleration.  6oth, 
however,  in  foot,  nave  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  the  danger  of  granting  political 
power  to  the  Papists ;  and  the  repugnance  of 
Locke  to  give  them  power  is  not  greater  than 
that  evinced  by  Milton ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  no  conduct  on  the  part  of 
James  would  have  induced  the  English,  and 
more  especially  the  Scottish  people,  to  conaenA 
to  any  scheme  by  which  political  power  was  to 
be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Boman  Church. 
A  long  experience  was  needed  to  ccmviiwe 
thoso  who  led  the  miblic  opinion,  that  the  ten- 
ets held  by  the  Papists  were  not  dangerous 
to  the  stability  of  a  constitutional  govemmeot 
During  the  r^gn  of  James,  the  dominion  of 
the  Pope  was  as  fiercely  contested  in  Fraaee 
as  in  JEingland — contested,  indeed,  under  fif- 
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ferent  names,  and  in  a  different  fonn,  from 
those  which  marked  the  conflict  in  this  conntiy. 
But  the  liberties  of  the  Ghdlican  Church  were 
as  marked  an  oppoation  to  the  Papal  domin- 
ion as  was  the  Church  of  England  itself.  The 
Church  of  France,  however,  had  not  allied  it- 
self with  any  pariy  vindicatinff  civil  as  well  as 
reli^ous  freedom,  and,  therefore,  never  came 
directly  in  ojpposition  to  the  regal  as  well  as 
papal  authonty.  In  those  days,  the  dread 
of  the  Romish  doctrines  by  those  who  sought 
to  estahlish  a  rational  liberty  was  not  an  idle 
or  foolish  dread,  though  it  is  clear  that  with 
the  multitude,  the  theological  hate  formed  no 
small  portion  of  the  motive  which  induced 
them  to  resist  the  extenfdon  of  toleration  to 
their  Eeman  Catholic  brethren.  The  great 
and  enlightened  minds  of  Miltcm,  of  Locke, 
or  of  l^otson,  might  divest  themselves  of  all 
bigotry,  and  judge  calmly  and  dispassionately 
of  the  probable  consequences  attendant  upon 
eztendmg  civil  rights  to  the  Catholics ;  but  the 
multitude  could  not,  and  certainly  did  not, 
attain  to  any  such  philosophic  impartiality. 
They  hated  a  Papist,  thev  denouncea  his  doc- 
trines as  damnable,  and  thought  they  only  sec- 
onded the  condemning  decree  of  the  Almighty, 
when  in  this  world  they  excluded  the  unhappy 
and  erring  Papbt  from  temporal  power ;  and 
we  fear  tmU  it  was  this  bitter  feeling  of  relir 
rious  hate  which  impelled  the  great  body  of 
toe  people  to  rise  up  against  James,  and  which 
would  nave  led  to  tbd  same  result,  even  had 
he  confined  himself  to  the  demand  of  equality 
of  civil  rights  for  the  members  of  his  own  re- 
li^on ;  and  ^e  must  recollect  that  the  direct 
charge  against  James  was,  not  that  he  sought 
to  make  nis  own  religion  supreme,  but  simply 
that  he  had  infringed  the  law  which  excluded 
its  professors  from  certain  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges.  In  what,  for  example,  did  he 
err  in  his  proceedings  against  the  seven  bish- 
ops? He  had  issued  a  declaration  of  mere 
toleration,  saying, — "By  our  sovereign  au- 
thority, prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power, 
we  do  suspend,  stop,  and  disable  all  laws  and 
acts  of  parliament  made  or  executed  against 
any  of  our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  time 
past  ....  so  that  they  shall  be  in  all  things 
as  free  in  all  respects  as  any  of  our  Protestant 
subjects. ' '  There  was  hereunto  added  a  clause, 
stating  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  the  concur- 
rence of  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  when 
he  should  think  it  convenient  for  them  to  meet. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  order  in  council  was  is- 
sued, enjoining  the  bishops  to  see  this  declara- 
tion of  liberty  of  conscience,  as  it  was  called, 
sent  and  distributed  throughout  their  several 
dioceses,  to  be  read  at  the  usual  fame  of  divine 
service,  twice,  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  on 


certsun  days  named  in  the  order.  Seven  of 
the  bishops  petitioned  the  king,  praying,  in 
most  humble  and  decorous  terms,  to  be  ex- 
cused from  so  distributmg  and  publishing  the 
declaration,  alle^ns,  and  truly,  that  the  decla- 
ration assumed  a  dispensing  power  which  had 
often  been  declared  illegal.  AH  that  the  king 
sought  ostensibly  to  ^tain,  was  the  simple 
eqiwlity  of  his  subjects, — ^an  end  pnusewortny 
in  itself,  if  truly  sought,  and  pursued  in  a  le- 
gal and  constitutional  manner.  His  conduct, 
however,  clearly  showed,  that  he  sought  some-, 
thing  beyond  equality,  and  what  he  did  avow- 
edly seek,  he  sought  by  illegal  means.  Ille- 
gal means  he  had  often  before  employed  to  atr 
tain  hb  desired  ends.  These  ends  had  been 
often  in  themselves  atrocious,  still  oftener  ille- 
gal; but  he  had  not  before  been  crossed  by 
the  great  Tory  party,  or  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  me  fulfilment  of  his 
desires.  When  taxing  the  people  bv  his  own 
authority  without  the  sanction  of  parliament — 
when  decimating  the  west  by  means  of  Kirke 
and  Jeffiies,  when  persecuting  ^e  Non-confor- 
mists— he  proceedea  hand  in  hand  with  the 
great  party  which  had  in  reality  placed  him  on 
Qie  throne. 

"Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of 
Laud,  had  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  been 
so  deplorable  as  at  that  time."  Afker  giving 
a  graphic  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Macaulay  thus  concludes  his 
first  volume : — 

"  Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685 
was  remembered  by  the  Non-conformists  as  a 
time  of  misery  ana  terror.  Yet  in  that  au- 
tumn might  be  discerned  the  first  front  indica- 
tions of  a  great  turn  of  fortune ;  and  before 
eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant 
king  and  the  intolerant  Church  were  eagerly 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  support  of 
the  party  which  both  had  so  deeply  injured." 

Of  the  two  great  political  parties,  the  most 
hostile  to  the  Uathoucs  at  that  time  were  the 
Wbigs  and  the  Non-conformists ;  though  them- 
selves laboring  under  civil  disabilities,  in  con- 
sequence of  entertaining  certain  religious  opin- 
ions;  yet  they  hated  the  Catholics,  even  with 
a  more  bitter  hatred  than  was  manifested  tow- 
ards thom  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  later  years,  however,  this  state 
of  things  has  been  entirely  changed.  It  has 
suited  the  party-purposes  of  the  W  higs  to  ad- 
vocate the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics : 
and  the  Dissenters  united  with  them  in  their 
demand  for  civil  freedom.  Mr.  Macaula^r  has 
through  life  been  a  Whig  politician,  and  has 
rankra  among  the  most  eloquent  supporters  of 
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the  Catholics  and  the  Dusenters,  when  thns 
l^ing  claim  to  the  privilege  of  civil  equality. 
The  habits  of  a  life  are  not  eaolj  laid  aside ; 
the  sympathies  which  have  been  cherished  for 
years  cannot  be  at  once,  or  even  quickly,  sub- 
dued.    Looking  back  at  the  past  history  of 
his  party,  and  of  his  clients,  the  Dissenters, 
he  has  unluckily  found  them  holding  opinions 
directly  opposed  to  his  own,  and  cherishing  an- 
imosities which  his  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  opposing.     For  we  insist  that  all  the  evi- 
dence which  Mr.   Macaulay  has  himself  ad- 
duced, all  the  evidence  that  the  records  of  the 
past  contain,  incontestibly  proves  that    the 
chief  objection  of  the  Whig,  Puritan,  Tory, 
and  Church  of  England  parties  to  the  conduct 
of  James,  was  not  that  it  was  illegal,  but  that 
the  end  of  toleration  of  the  Catholics  which 
he  pursued,  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  mischiev- 
ous end.     Illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
king  was  not  only  borne  with,  but  applauded, 
so  long  as  the  end  sought  found  &vor  with  the 
dominant  party ;  so  soon  as  the  end  sought 
was  hateful  to  that  party,  then,  and  not  before, 
they  censured  and  opposed  the  king, — ^then. 
and  not  before,  they  discovered  that  he  adopted 
illegal  means  to  obtain  his  objects, — ^then,  and 
not  before,  they  blamed  him  in  so  doing ;  and, 
finally,  they  combined  with  their  old  oppo- 
nents, and  deihroned  and  discarded  him.  Tnese 
opponents,  viz.,  the  Whigs  and  Puritans,  would 
have  been  glad  to  receive  toleration  for  them- 
selves, but  would  not  accept  it  if  it  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Catholics,  whom  they  hated; 
and  when  they  had  been  themselves  in  power, 
they  had  most  fiercely  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  exclusion,  and  had  passed  the  most  strin- 
gent laws  by  which  that  exclusion  was  enfored. 
And  Halifax,  who  was  no  Whig — who  was  not 
a  Tory — but  gloried  in  the  name  of  Trimmer,* 
and  who,  therefore,  might  be  deemed  some- 
what less  virulent  than  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  ranged  themselves  as  partisans  in 
either  camp, — Halifax  distinctly  refused  to 
give  his  vote  in  parliament  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  toleration.     Here  is  positive  proof 
that  the  thine  disliked  was  not  the  illegality  of 
the  means,  but  the  nature  of  the  end  itself. 
What  the  king  asked  Halifax  to  do  was  what 
he  might,  without  any  impropriety,  have  done 
— ^he  was  asked  to  do  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
himself  done,  viz.,  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act.     This  act  has  been  in  our 
own  times  repealed,   on  the  motion  of  the 
leader  of  that  Government  to  which  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay belonged— of  Lord  John  Russell  him- 
self.    Yet  Halifax,  whose  character  and  con- 
duct find  in  Mr.  Macaulay  a  favorable  judge, 
preferred  disgrace,  and  loss  of  place  and  profit, 
to  giving  the  assistance  and  countenance  of  his 


vote  to  the  great  doctrine  of  Toleration.  This 
conduct  Mr.  Macaulay  distinctly  approTCS,  and 
thus  ingeniously  defends  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  his  party,  who  have  of  late  years  at- 
tempted to  repeal  all  those  disabilities  which 
that  same  party  imposed  above  a  centmy  and 
a  half  ago  : — 

"  There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which 
those  who  study  the  annals  of  our  country  are 
in  constant  danger  of  falling, — ^the  error  of 
judging  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error 
of  judging  the  past  by  the  present.  The  for- 
mer is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence 
whatever  is  old ;  the  latter,  of  minds  readllj 
attracted  by  whatever  is  new.  The  former 
error  may  perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reas- 
onings of  Conservative  politicians  on  the 
questions  of  their  own  day.  The  latter  error 
perpetually  infects  the  speculations  of  writers 
of  the  liberal  school  wnen  they  discoss  the 
transactions  of  an  earlier  age.  The  former 
error  is  the  more  pernicious  in  a  statesman, 
and  the  latter  in  a  nistorian. 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  in  oor 
time  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  preserve  with 
steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  these  twD 
extremes.  The  question  whether  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  be  safely 
admitted  to  parliament  aqd  to  office,  con- 
vulsed our  country  during  the  reign  of  James 
IL,*  was  set  at  rest  by  his  downfall;  and, 
having  slept  during  more  than  a  century,  was 
revived  by  that  great  stirring  of  the  human 
mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty 
years  the  contest  went  on  in  both  bouses  it 
parliament,  in  every  constituent  body,  in  every 
social  circle.  It  destroyed  administrations, 
broke  up  parties,  made  all  government  in  one 
part  of  the  empire  impossible,  and  at  length 
Drought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  civil  war.  Even 
when  the  struggle  had  terminated,  the  pas^on^ 
to  which  it  haa  given  birth  still  continued  to 
rage.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  man 
whose  mind  was  under  tne  influence  of  thoee 
passions,  to  see  the  events  of  the  years  1687 
and  1688  in  a  perfectly  correct  light. 

"  One  class  of  politicians,  starting  fix>m  the 
true  position  that  the  Revolution  had  been  a 


*  This  is  the  correct  yiew.    The  real  c^nse  of  dis- 
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^te  with  James  was,  not  hu  illegal  conduct,  bnt  kis   < 

like  all  premature  attempts,  put  back  his  cause;  but    ' 


desire  to  emancipate  the  Catholics.    His  attempt. 


no  wisdom  on  his  part  would  hare  enabled  him  to  ' 
conquer  the  dread  entertained  by  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects of  Catholic  domination.  That  dread  is  still 
felt,  and  is  at  this  moment  most  powerful  among  ; 
Dissenting  bodies.  Mr.  Macaulay  must  haT«  be> 
come  conscious  of  this  fact  during  the  last  aleetioa 
for  Edinburgh. 
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great  blessing  to  our  country,  arrived  at  the 
&lse  conclusion,  that  no  test  which  the  states- 
men of  the  Reyolution  had  thought  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  reli^on  and  our  free- 
dom could  be  safely  abolished.  Another  class, 
starting  from  the  true  proposiUon  that  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  the  Boman  Catholics  had 
long  been  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief, 
arrived  at  the  false  conclusion  that  there  never 
could  have  been  a  time  when  those  disabilities 
could  have  been  useful  and  necessary.  The 
former  fallacy  pervades  the  speeches  of  me  acute 
and  learned  Mdon.  The  latter  was  not  alto- 
gether without  influence,  even  on  an  intellect  so 
calm  and  philosophical  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 
**  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on  ex- 
amination that  we  may  vindicate  the  course 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  all  the 
great  English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  without  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  which  was  as  unanimously  approved 
by  the  great  English  Statesmen  of  our  own 
time."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  236,  87. 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Macaulay  for  the 
change  in  the  sentimente  of  English  statesmen, 
is  the  change  that  time  has  wrought  in  the  ac- 
tual power  of  the  kin^.  But  that  power  was 
!  curtailed  by  the  Bevolution ;  and  yet  those  by 
whom  it  was  cut  down,  never  proposed  to  free 
the  Catholics  from  what  succeeding  politicians 
have  deemed  an  unjust  restriction.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay, however,  avoids  the  difficulty,  by  aa- 
serting  that  -^ 


"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  is- 
sue was  not,  whether  secular  offices  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  sects  indifferently.  While 
James  was  kins,  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  exclusion ;  and  the  only  question 
was,  Who  should  be  excluded.  Papists  or  Pro- 
testantii,  the  few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Englishmen,  or  five  millions?" — ^Yol.  ii. 
p.  241. 

This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  does  not 
really  get  over  the  difficulty.  This  might  be 
an  excellent  reason  for  putting  away  James, 
but  is  not  a  justification  of  the  exclusive  laws 
which  followed  the  success  of  the  Bevolution. 
For  our  parts  we  do  not  feel  any  anxiety  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  conducted  this 
great  Bevolution,  believing  that  a  change  so 
really  beneficial  to  mankind  has  seldom  been 
efiected  by  men  more  thoroughly  base  and 
contemptible.  The  only  person  among  all  the 
many  actors  about  whom  any  doubt  can  exist, 
is  William  of  Orange  himself.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  labored  hard  to  produce  a  striking  and  at- 
tractive portrait  of  this  great  Whig  hero ;  but 


the  rough  good  sense  of  common  natures  finds 
it  difficult  to  admire  a  character  so  cold,  so  im- 
passive, so  full  of  dissimulation.     The  ordi- 
nary feelines  of  piety  and  filial  reverence  are 
shocked  and  outraged,  when  the  daughter  and 
the  son  drive  the  gray-haired  father  out  of  his 
home,  to  be  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast  upon 
the  earth.     A  great  national  necessity  may 
justify  such  an  act ;  but  then  it  must  be  made 
plain  that  it  was  the  necessity,  and  that  alone, 
which  led  to  it.     Personal  ambition — the  im- 
patience of  an  heir  about  to  be  dispossessed — 
must  be  shown  to  have  had  no  snare  in  the 
catastrophe;  and  we  think  it  will,  with  all 
men,  be  found  difficult  to  make  them  belief 
that  William  and  Maiy  dispossessed  James, 
their  father,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  tender 
consciences  of  England.     That  James  should 
be  dethroned,  that  his  crueltv,  his  degrading 
tyranny,  and  tortuous  policy  should  be  cnecked 
and  put  an  end  to,  was,  indeed,  a  happy  event 
for  England  and  the  world.     The  constitution 
establi^ed  by  the  Bevolution  which  dismissed 
him  from  the  government  of  England,  has,  by 
its  steady  womng  and  many  happy  results, 
proved  that  a  constitutional  government  can  ex- 
ist with  advanta^,  even  among  great  and  pow- 
erful nations.    The  examples  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  those  of  Holland,   and  Florence, 
and  Yenice,  and  of  Italy  generally  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  not  concmsive.     These  were 
comparatively  petty  states,  small  in  extent,  and 
the  inhabitants  few  in  number,  and  confined, 
in  the  most  part,  to  single  or  confederate  cities. 
But  when  a  nation  so  extensive  and  powerful 
as  England  proved  by  example  that  its  govern- 
ment could  DC  wisely  conducted  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  it  became  certain  that  other 
nations  would,  when  the  opportunity  offered, 
attempt  to  obtain  the  same  great  blessing  for 
themselves.     From  that  day  forth  every  con- 
stitutional government  must  be  considered  the 
consequence   of  the  successful  arrangement 
adopted  by  our  ancestors  in  1688.     We  are, 
then,  not  at  all  inclined  to  look  with  disfavor 
on  the  actors  from  any  dislike  of  the  result  of 
their  doings.     On  the  contrary,  their  doings 
strongly  lead  us  to  look  with  applause  upon 
the  men  themselves ;  and  it  is  witn  a  singular 
mixture  of  shame  and  anger  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  a  baser,  more  ig- 
noble, more  thoroughly  degraded  and  immoral, 
more  canting  and  hypocritical  crew,  never  as- 
sumed the  earb,  and  used  the.languaffe  of  hon- 
est men.     Mr.  Macaulay,  as  he  in  we  course 
of  his  narrative  encounters  each  act  of  base- 
ness, speaks  of  it  as  it  deserves,  and  is  not 
sparine  of  indignant  and  scornful  epithets  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  meanness  he  is  com- 
pelled to  describe ;  but  it  appears  to  us  strange 


tbat  his  general  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
the  great  drama,  bears  no  marks  of  the  con- 
temptuoQS  nnderyaluing  which  is,  in  the  indi- 
dividual  instances,  exhibited.  Epithets  of 
respect  and  admiration  are  employed,  when  he 
speaks  generallj  of  the  men  by  whom  the  Re* 
volntion  was  effected.  The  result  is,  a  feeling 
of  incongruity.  It  is  like  hearing  a  verdict  of 
not  gmlty,  after  listening  to  a^  uninterrupted 
evidence  of  guilt. 

Running,  then,  through  the  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  the  leaders  on  this  occasion,  we 
feel  within  ourselves  no  peculiar  desire  to  ex- 
tenuate their  misdeeds,  no  wish  to  believe 
%em  in  the  right ;  and  we  frankly  own,  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  make  ourselves  believe 
that  it  was  wise  tommtain  and  enforce,  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  acts 
which,  ux  1829,  it  was  wise  to  repeal.  We 
cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  both  proceed- 
ings were  equally  wise  and  necessary.  We 
do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  why 
these  acts  were  maintained  after  1688.  Fear 
and  hate  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  party 
induced  the  leaders  to  uphold  the  exclusion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  fear  and  hate  induced 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Non-conformists.  In  no  country 
had  the  experiment  of  perfect  toleration  been 
tried ;  and  no  sect,  whether  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic, was  prepared  when  in  power,  to  make  the 
members  of  all  religions  equal  bdbre  the  law. 
All  sects,  whUe  under  persecution,  held  a  lan- 
guage different  from  that  which  they  employed 
when  in  the  ascendant ;  but  none  pretended 
practically  to  apply  their  Uberal  maxims  when 
they  were  able  to  persecute.  The  fiict  is,  that 
in  this  respect  the  opinions  of  statesmen  have 
greatly  changed.  Tne  experiment  of  toleration 
has  been  tried,  and  the  precautions  which 
were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  deemed  in- 
dispensable, havB  been,  in  the  nineteenth,  set 
aside  as  unnecessary  and  mischievous.  But 
while  statesmen  have  been  thus  convinced,  the 
people  in  our  country,  at  least,  still  in  a  great 
degree  retun  the  feelings  of  thoir  ancestors. 
Had  Enghind,  in  1829,  been  polled,  the  vote, 
we  sincerely  believe,  would  have  been  against 
Catholic  Emancipation.  If  the  Cathohcs  of 
Ireland  could  at  this  moment  do  as  they  desire, 
Protestants  would  be  excluded  from  power, 
and  not  improbably  be  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion. In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the 
No-popery  feelins  is  strong,  and  not  insignifi- 
canuy  manifested  by  the  language  held,  the 
questions  asked,  and  the  cries  raised  at  the 
kte  elections.  The  great  distinction  between 
our  own  times  and  those  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  is,  that  the  leaders  and  the  people  do  not 
sympathize  in  their  opinions.    Statesmen  have ' 


now  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrine,  and 
their  conduct  results  from  a  oompromiae  be- 
tween the  two.  The  more  unscrupulous  a 
pplitician  is,  the  more  easy  is  it  for  him  to 
shape  his  course  and  please  his  part^-  If  be 
thinks  for  himself  and  will  not  stoop  to  false- 
hood, his  power  as  a  politician  will  be 'small ; 
he  may  be  esteemed,  but  he  wiH  not  govern. 

The  merely  poliUcal  consideradona  of  this 
work,  however,  form  but  a  part  of  its  attno- 
tions.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Macaolay  ^ves  a 
description  of  what  he  deems  the  duties  of  a 
historian.    He  says^— 

''  I  should  verv  imperfectly  execute  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken,  if  I  were  merely  to 
treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  rise  and  fidl 
of  administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the  palaea, 
and  of  debates  in  the  parliament.  It  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  relate  the  histoir  of  the  peo- 
ple as  weU  as  the  histoiy  of  the  uoTemment; 
to  trace  the  progress  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  reli^ous  sects  and 
the  changes  of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the 
manners  of  successive  generations,  and  not  (o 
pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolutions 
which  have  taken  phice  in  dress,  furniture,  re- 
pasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall  cheer- 
fully bear  the  reproach  of  having  desoeoded 
below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  socoeed  ,  I 
in  placing  .b^ore  the  Englidi  of  the  nineteenth  11 
century  a  true  picture  of  the  lives  of  thdr  anr  I 
cestors." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  3. 

The  extensive  and  multi&rious  iiaadingof 
Mr.  Macaulay,  his  marvellous  memoiy,  bis 
sensitive  nature  and  disquiative  spirit,  have 
enabled  him  to  perform  this  part  of  Ids  task 
with  singular  skill  and  effect.  He  has  made 
himself  so  completely  fiuniliar  with  every  part 
of  the  literature  belonging  to  the  times  of 
which  he  speaks,  that  he  describes  like  an  eye- 
witness, and  judges  like  a  contemporary.  In 
the  margin  of  the  page  there  is  no  ostentation 
of  reference,  no  pretensive  display  of  reading. 
But  yet  every  page  proves  by  Us  own  intrinsic 
evidence  that  the  author  is  perfectly  at  honu 
in  his  subject ;  that  he  has  not,  as  is  now  too 
often  the  practice,  crammed  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  and,  with  a  &lse  show  of  great  researdi 
and  caref^  consideration,  contented  bimself 
with  a  supeifidal  inquiry,  and  delivered  him- 
self of  hasty  and  almost  chance  judinnentB. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  really  lived  again,  by  means 
of  its  literature,  through  the  time  of  our  great 
Revolution.  His  opinions  are  emphatically 
his  own,  the  result  of  evidence  attained  by  hsB 
own  indufitiy,  and  thus,  whether  conect  or  er- 
roneous, deserve  all  the  respect  which  is  due, 
and  BO  justly  due,  to  an  honest  and  indepeod^ 


ent  judgment.  The  work  has  besides  one 
other,  and,  in  onr  eyes,  no  trifling  source  of 
interest.  In  its  style  and  form  it  may  be  re» 
ceived  as  the  best  illustration  which  its  author 
can  ffiTo  of  his  own  conception  of  the  mode  in 
which  history  should  be  written.  With  the 
historians  of  every  country,  of  every  age,  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  familiar;  composition,  in  many 
branches,  more  especially  history,  has  been  to 
him  a  subject  of  constant  and  profound  medi- 
tation. A  scholar  to  whom  the  sreat  histori- 
ans of  Greece  and  Bome,  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  are  as  familiar  as  those  of  his 
own  country,  he  comes  before  us  rather  as 
their  rival  m  the  art  of  composition,  than  as 
the  mere  chronicler  of  events  which  he  desires 
to  leave  on  record.  In  the  way  of  evidence, 
he  adds  nothing  to  our  former  acquired  knowl* 
edge  ;  still,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  var 
rious  facts  are  combined,  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  illustrated  and  commented  on,  a  new 
picture  is  produced ;  a  more  vivid,  as  well  as 
more  accurate  conception  of  the  events  them- 
selves, is  acquired  by  the  reader,  simply  be* 
cause  the  artist  is  skilful,  not  because  ne  is  a 
witness.  Viewed  in  this  light  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  literature,  the  work  is  worthy  of  a 
far  more  elaborate  consideration  than  we  can 
now  bestow  on  it.  Our  first  decision  is  entire- 
ly in  its  &vor.  But  of  such  a  book,  regarded 
as  a  work  of  art,  no  off-hand  judgment  is  of 
much  value.  The  only  sure  test  is  the  dectes 
repetita;  «nd  the  extraordinary  fascination 
which  has  been  the  effect  of  a  single  perusal, 
makes  us  more  than  commonly  doubtful  of  our 

S resent  capacity  for  the  forming  of  a  correct 
ecision.  The  rapid  style  swept  us  onward 
with  the  force  of  a  torrent:  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  two  stout  volumes 
there  was  no  halt. 

As  we  turned  the  last  page  we  were  surprised 
and  grieved  to  find  ourselves  at  the  journey's 
end.  Bome  onward  by  the  rushing  stream  of 
narrative,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  pleasure 
of  indulfi;ing  in  unbe^tating  admiration  of  the 
many  brilliant  scenes  past  which  we  were  hur- 
ried. Picture  after  picture  came  and  went  in 
quick  succession,  all  brilliant,  all  attractive. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  th^^  was  no 
repose :  and  we  begm  to  suspect  that  when  we 
are  able,  in  a  calmer  mood,  to  view  the  whole 
picture  together,  the  constant  and  dazzling 
tight  will  appear  excessive ;  and  we  shall  need, 
what  a  more  perfect  art  would  have  supplied, 
intervals  of  rest, — ^rest  which  a  more  sedate 
and  quiet  narrative,  would,  from  time  to  time, 
have  afforded,  llie  illustration  here  taken 
from  the  sister  art  of  painting  we  believe  accu- 
rate, and,  for  the  moment,  useful,  because  it 
I  gives  our  criticism  a  sort  of  palpable  existence, 


and  will  enable  others  at  once  to  decide  wheth- 
er their  feelings  have  been  the  same  as  our 
own. 

The  epigrammatic  style  employed  through- 
out the  work  appears  to  great  advantage,  and 
is,  indeed,  then  perfecUy  appropriate,  when  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  described,  and  their  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling,  their  moral  and  mental 
character,  have  to  be  brought  vividly  before 
the  reader.  In  his  delineation  of  the  numer- 
ous actors  in  this  vast  drama,  Mr.  Macaulay 
shines  with  a  steady,  clear,  and  almost  une- 
qualled lustre.  Uis  spirit  is,  however,  well 
under  control,  and  he  is  never  unjust  for  the 
sake  of  his  epigram. — Fraser^s  Magazine, 


Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  has  made  successful 
experiments  on  a  method  of  propelling  through 
water  by  the  screw, — ^which  avoids  the  lateral 
resistance  ofifered  to  all  existing  applications 
of  the  instrument;  and  left  behind  him  in- 
structions for  a  patent — ^which  is  now  comr 
plete.  Sir  Thomas  expects  great  things  from 
this  construction — ^no  less,  we  understand,  than 
a  performance  of  600  miles  a  dvLj  for  large 
steamers.  The  results  are  incalculable  if  t^s 
prove  so.  The  sea  will  be  no  more  an  obsta- 
cle than  the  dry  land.  The  wave  will  almost 
beat  the  rail.  Thirty  days  out  to  Sydney, 
for  instance,  will  bring  that  most  remote  of 
our  colonies,  comparatively  speaking,  nearly 
home.  —  We  shall  soon  hear  more  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mitcheirs  instrument  if  it  can  "  put 
a  girdle  round  about  the  earth"  at  any  such 
rate  of  conjuring. 

iMnuBATioN  oir  Stoni. — ^In  connection  with 
this  subject,  says  the  Builder,  we  have  ex- 
amined specimens  of  soft  sandstone  from  the 
Calverley  quarries,  Tonbridge  Wells,  after 
being  subjected  to  the  indurating  process  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Hutchison.  The  effect,  accord* 
in?  to  the  jpatentee,  is  not  merely  to  indurate 
soft  stone,  but  to  render  all  kinds  of  stone, 
&c.,  impervious  to  atmospheric  action,  vermin, 
&;c., — which  qualities  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated  for  hydraulic  paving,  building,  deco- 
rative and  monumental  work.  He  professes 
to  transform  the  Caen,  Bath,  and  other  stone, 
into  materials  invincible  to  destructive  agents, 
to  equal  marble  for  beauty  and  durability, — 
and  says  for  water-pipes,  reservoirs,  cisterns, 
mangers,  troughs,  sinks,  &c.,  neither  iron  nor 
other  material  can  equal  the  indurated  stone 
for  cheapness  and  strength.  We  need  scarcely^ 
say  that  time  is  the  great  test  for  such  an^ 
invention^ 
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Here  commences  in  effect  the  open  strag- 
gle between  the  government  of  Vienna,  and 
die  Hungarian  Ministry.  Let  us  be  careful 
to  observe  the  dates ;  for  dates  are  of  much 
importance  when  two  parties  mutually  accuse 
each  other  of  treason.  The  period  of  which 
we  are  tracing  the  principal  events,  maybe 
thus  divided : — 

1.  From  the  nxteenth  of  March,  the  date 
of  the  revolution,  to  the  fifth  of  July,  the 
period  when  the  diet  was  opened,  and  the 
Austrian  government,  shattered  in  its  own 
capital,  forced  to  retreat  in  upper  Italy,  and  a 
fugitive  at  Inspruck,  was  compelled  to  loosen 
the  reins,  and  to  yield  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarians. 

2.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  re- 
ostance  is  organized  at  Vienna,  and  encour- 
agement, or  at  least  toleration,  is  afforded  to 
the  opposition  which  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures of  the  Hungarian  ministry  encounters. 
The  two  governments  negotiate,  but  it  is  clear 
to  both  that  a  struggle  is  inevitable. 

3.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  hostile 
intentions  are  openly  proclaimed ;  both  parties 
issue  their  manifestoes,  and  call  upon  their 
followers  to  take  up  arms.  It  is  tnis  point 
which  we  have  reached,  and  we  will  now  fol- 
low the  progress  of  subsequent  events. 

In  the  first  week  of  September,  Jellachich 
assumed  the  command  of  all  the  imperial 
troops  assembled  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Croatia  and  Skvonia.  The  Austrian  Field- 
marshall  Hrabowsky,  under  whose  command 
they  had  stood,  resigned  them  to  him,  with- 
out making  a  single  objection.  The  Emperor 
refused  to  sanction  the  decree  which  author- 
ized the  idea  of  paper  money.  The  Hunga- 
rian assembly  retorted  by  decreeing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  against  all  who  should  refuse  to 
accept  the  new  assigncUs.  Some  troops  were 
collected  upon  the  frontier  of  Croatia,  and  the 
minister  of  war,  Mezzaros,  took  the  command 
in  person  ;  but  these  troops,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Slavonians  and  Germans,  evinced  a 
great  repugnance  to  the  civil  war  which  they 
were  to  engage  in.  The  second  Transylva- 
nian  regiment,  composed  of  Wallachians.  was 
broufi;ht  by  forced  marches  as  fiir  as  Szdg^in, 
but  there  refused  to  advance  any  further ;  and 


wheeCng  round,  returned  into  its  old  encimp- 
ment. 

About  this  time,  on  the  tenth  of  SeDtember, 
the  diet  resolved  to  make  an  appeu  to  the 
Emperor  himself.  A  deputation  was  appoint- 
ed, at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  presideDt 
of  the  chamber,  Pazmandy,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  imperial  presence  at  Scbon- 
brunn.  The  address  which  was  made  on  this 
occasion  is  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  its 
language  :  "  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  fidel- 
ity which  for  centuries  we  have  testified  to- 
wards your  ancestors,  that  we  come  before  yon 
this  day,  to  demand  the  muntenance  of  the 
rights  of  the  kingdom.  Hungary  wis  not 
annexed  to  your  crown  as  a  conoaered  proT* 
ince,  but  as  a  firee  nation,  the  pnrileges  ind 
the  independence  of  which  are  guaranteed  bj 
the  oath  taken  by  your  Majesty  at  your  oo^ 
onation.  •  ♦  ♦  The  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  fulfilled,  thanks  to  the  uts 
passed  by  the  diet ;  why  are  the  rigbts  of 
the  nation  menaced  by  an  insurrection,  the 
leaders  of  which  prochum  aloud  that  diej  are 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  your  Majesty? 
While  the  blood  of  Hunsaiy  is  flowing  in 
Italy  for  the  defence  of  tne  Austrian  mon- 
archy, one  party  of  her  children  has  treach- 
erously risen  against  the  other,  and  refuses 
the  obedience  due  to  the  legal  government  of 
the  country.  Insurrection  is  menacing  our 
frontiers,  and,  while  it  professes  to  be  engaged 
in  the  support  of  your  authority,  is  attacking, 
in  reality,  the  integrity  of  ^he  empire,  oar  an- 
cient, and  our  newly-acquired  liberties !  It  is 
in  the  name  of  the  people  that  we  demand  of 
your  Majesty,  that  you  will  order  the  Hongi- 
rian  regiments  to  obev  unreservedly  the  Bun* 
garian  ministry.  We  demand  that  Croatia 
shall  be  treed  from  military  despotism,  in  ^ 
der  that  she  may  be  truly  united  to  Hon^ 
We  demand,  finally,  that  your  Majesty,  disen- 
gaging yourself  from  the  reilctionaiy  counsels 
by  which  you  are  surrounded,  shall  give  your 
immediate  sanction  to  all  the  measures  voted 
by  the  diet,  and  come  to  live  at  Pesth,  in  the 
midst  of  your  people,  where  your  royal  p^ 
ence  is  necessary  to  save  your  county-  ^ 
your  Majesty  hasten;  nameless  mirfortuncs 
may  result  from  the  least  delay." 
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The  tone  of  the  speaker,  and  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  deputies  did  not  permit  the 
meaning  of  the-  last  words  to  be  equivocal. 
The  Emperor  contented  himself  with  replying, 
that  the  oad  state  of  his  health  would  mi^e  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  to  Pesth ;  that  as  to  the 
law  for  the  issue  of  paper-money,  the  sanction 
of  which  was  demanded,  he  would  reconsider 
the  subject,  but  that  he  was  inclined  to  refuse 
it ;  and  that  with  regard  to  Croatia  he  had  al- 
ready addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  Ban,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment. 

The  deputation,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  members,  listened  in  alence  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  retired  without  uttering  another 
word.  "Never,"  said  one  of  tbe  deputies, 
"  did  a  sovereign  bid  a  more  sad  farewell  to  a 
great  nation."  The  deputies  tore  from  their 
caps  the  mingled  colors  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, put  in  their  place  a  red  cockade,  and 
hobtea  a  flag  of  tho  same  color  on  the  steam- 
boat which  took  them  back  to  Pesth.  In  that 
city  the  irritation  was  extreme.  The  revolu- 
tionary section  of  the  government  had  not 
hitherto  dared  openly  to  proclaim  a  separation ; 
they  wished  to  retain  the  name  of  the  king, 
that  they  might,  under  its  sanction,  impose 
upon  the  nation  the  decisions  which  they  had 
arrived  at  without  his  concurrence,  and  fre- 
quenUy  against  his  interests  and  well  known 
will.  This  semblence  of  respect  save  author- 
ity in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  diet,  and  preserved  for  them  the 
support  of  the  old  majority.  It  was  only  on 
this  condition  that  it  consented  to  follow  Kos- 
suth, seeking  still  to  deceive  itself,  and  not 
avowing  that  it  was  progressing  towards  a  rev- 
olution, day  by  day  more  inevitable,  against 
the  constitutional  king. 

The  return  of  the  deputies  dispelled  the 
fiction,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  pro- 
ceedings had  hitherto  been  carried  on.  Tney 
had  been  badly  received  by  the  people  of 
Vienna ;  at  Pressburg,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  displeased  to  have  lost  the  advantages 
which  the  sittings  of  the  diet  procured  for 
them,  gun-shots  were  fired  at  the  red  flag  car- 
ried by  their  steamboat.  It  was  now  bo^ome 
necessary  to  tear  aside  the  veil ;  either  to  re- 
turn within  the  bounds  of  legality,  to  renounce 
the  revolutionary  measures  which  necessarily 
led  to  a  rupture,  or  to  proclaim  aloud  the  sep- 
aration. Would  the  old  constitutional  opposi- 
tion, belying  its  principles  and  the  sentiments 
from  which  it  derived  its  strength,  abjure  the 
the  faith  which  it  had  sworn,  and  pronounce 
for  Kossutii  and  the  radical  party  against  the 
constitutional  king  ?  The  discussion  was  loud 
and  stormy.     Bathiony  and  Deak  wished  tho 


assembly  to  have  recourse  once  more  to  the 
mediation  of  the  Palatine.  Kossuth  and 
Szdmer^,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  protest- 
ed against  the  disavowal  by  the  diet  of  the 
threats  which  they  had  uttered  at  Vienna. 
The  most  energetic  measures,  they  said,  must 
be  voted  without  delay. 

In  consequence  of  this  division  in  the  minis- 
try, the  radical  party,  feeling  sure  of  the  de- 
votion of  a  majority  in  the  assembly,  suddenly 
resolved  to  place  their  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  Palatine.  They  hoped  that  he  would 
not  dare  to  accept  it,  and  that  their  power 
would  be  firmly  established  by  this  expedient. 
The  Arch-duke  Palatine  deceived  their  expec- 
tations ;  he  accepted  the  resignations,  and  wrote 
to  the  assembly  that  he  was  prepared  to  take 
the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands. 
The  radical  party  did  not  intend  this  result ; 
their  adherents  caused  a  violent  tumult  in  the 
chamber,  and  treated  the  communication  as 
unconstitutional,  because  it  was  not  countersign- 
ed by  all  the  responsible  ministers.  The  for- 
mer ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Batbiany, 
surrounded  Kossuth,  and  entreated  him  to 
withdraw  his  resignation.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  express  to  the  Palatine  the  wish  of  the 
assembly  that  the  ministry  should  return  'to 
power.  The  Palatine  did  not  conceal  the 
just  displeasure  which  he  felt  at  the  conduct 
which  the  assembly  had  pursued  towards  him. 
It  was  the  first  decided  step  which  he  had  taken 
since  the  commencement  of  the  crisis ;  he  had 
remained  passive  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
which  threatened  his  family  and  the  country, 
in  the  hope  that,  if  he  did  not  compromise  his 
popularity,  the  day  would  come  when  he  would 
DO  able  to  act  the  part  of  mediator  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  serve  as  security  to 
both  parties.  He  had  sought,  until  this  day 
(September  15th),  to  gain  time,  and  had  con- 
tented himself  with  endeavoring  to  incline 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  best,  or  rather  least 
dangerous  counsels ;  and  he  had  acted  only  as 
mediator  between  Hungary  and  Croatia,  a 
character  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by 
an  imperial  decree,  when  the  Arch-duke  John 
was  unable  any  longer  to  sustain  it.  He  re- 
proached, therefore,  the  deputies  with  some  de- 
gree of  bitterness  for  the  nostility  which  was 
evinced  towards  him,  and  declared,  that  if  it 
was  their  intention  to  constrain  his  actions,  he 
would  quit  Pesth  and  Hungary.  A  few  days 
later,  after  having  been  to  reconnoitre  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Croat  army,  the 
young  Palatine  did,  in  effect,  take  his  depar- 
ture. It  is  said  that  in  the  Croat  army  he  met 
the  Arch-duke  Frederick,  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  his  young  cousin  permitted  him  no 
longer  to  remain  in  doubt  respecting  the  wishes 
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of  the  Emperor,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
pait  which  he  had  hoped  to  aoBtain.  At 
Vienna  he  resigned  his  office,  and  then  retired 
to  his  private  domains  in  Moravia. 

It  was  not  only  the  reply  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  Hungarian  deputation  which  provoked 
this  crisis.  At  the  same  moment,  (September 
11th),  the  Croat  troops,  with  the  Ban  at 
their  head,  were  erosnng  that  river,  the 
Drave,  on  the  banks  of  which  Bathiany  had 
Bud  to  Jellachich  that  they  should  meet 
The  army  advanced  without  experiencing  any* 
opposition.  It  halted  before  the  fortress  of 
£88eg,  the  commander  of  which  displayed  the 
imperial  standard,  and  said  that  he  was  there, 
not  for  the  Hungarian  government,  but  for 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Croat  army 
passed  on.  It  was  preceded  by  the  following 
procUmaUon,  which  was  issued  oy  the  Ban : — 

"  To  the  Hungarian  Nation ; 

"In  setting  my  foot  in  this  oonntiy,  to 
which  I  am  attached  by  the  most  lively  sym- 
pathy, I  take  Qod  for  witness,  that  I  do  not 
resort  to  this  measure,  without  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  of  conciliation.  I  do 
it,  compelled  by  the  plots  of  a  faction,  of 
which  the  Hungarian  ministry  is  only  the  le- 
gal instrument,  and  which,  in  uie  pursuit  of  its 
criminal  projects,  seeks  to  degraae  the  royal 
majesty,  and  to  destroy  the  sacred  alliance 
which  binds  Hungary  and  the  united  king- 
doms to  their  king  and  their  constitution. 

"  It  is  vain  to  apply  the  name  of  revolt  or 
of  treason  to  a  step  which  is  prompted  only  by 
a  pure  love  of  my  country,  and  by  fidelity  to 
my  kmg.  Do  not  fear,  however,  that  I  wish 
to  retract  any  of  the  concessions,  any  of  the 
privileges  wmch  have  recently  been  assured 
to  the  Hungarian  nation  by  the  roval  word. 
All  that  has  been  done  legally  shall  be  pre- 
served. It  is  not  an  enemy  who  invades 
the  plains  of  Hungary;  it  is  a  friend  who 
comes  to  succor  the  legal  subjects  of  a  consti- 
tutional king.  They  will  extend  to  me  the 
fratomal  hand,  and,  with  the  help  of  Grod,  we 
will  together  free  the  country  from  an  incapa- 
ble, odious,  and  rebellious  government'' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  without  omitting  the 
national  quarrel  and  the  old  grievances,  the 
Ban  of  Croatia  no  longer  speaks  as  the  mere 
chief  of  an  insurgent  province  or  of  an  allied 
kingdom,  claiming  witn  armed  hand  its  just 
rights,  but  that  he  uttors  also, — he  uttors 
chiefly, — ^the  language  of  the  Emperor's  lieu- 
tenant, recalling  nations  to  the  loyalty  which 
they  owe  to  their  sovereign.  He  proclaims 
liberty  fur  all  the  diflferent  nations,  equality 


for  all  the  various  races,  but  only  trndsr  the 
revered  authority  of  the  Bnperor,  the  ftther, 
as  he  elsewhere  calls  him,  of  his  eonntxj. 

The  approach  of  the  Croat  army  had  onlj 
mcreasea  the  ardor  of  the  levoMonaiy  pirty 
at  Pesth,  and  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  tlie 
moderates.  Count  Batluany,  the  president  d 
the  previous  ministry,  was  then  seddng  to 
form  a  new  one,  from  which  Kossath  and  Ik 
minister  of  the  interior,  Sz^merd  ehoold  be 
excluded.  They  were  to  be  replaced  by  menh 
bera  of  the  old  liberal  opposidon,  now  ooo- 
sidered  conservatives.  D^  was  to  oontiiiiie 
minister  of  justice,  the  brilliant  poet  aad  on- 
tor  Eotoos,  of  public  worship,  and  Gooot 
Alexander  Erdody  was  to  represent  the  dum- 
ber of  magnates,  and  give  confidenoe  to  tk 
friends  of  order.  This  ministiy  was  od  tlie 
point  of  being  organized,  when  it  wis  broken 
up  by  the  reaction  caused  by  the  adnnoe  cf 
Jclbchich  and  a  new  refusal  wluch  tbe  diet 
experienced  at  Vienna.  This  latter  la  em 
more  serious  than  the  previous  one  bid  beeo, 
for  it  came  from  the  Austrian  nationil  is^* 
bly.     The  fact  is  important,  and  mo^  be  ex- 

Slained.  On  the  17th  of  September  ihe^ bad 
ecreed  that  a  deputation  of  twentj-&Te  mein- ' 
bers  should  proceed  to  Vienna,  aod  place  it- 
self in  direct  communication  with  tbe  natiooal 
assembly.     They  were  to  denounce  tbe  trei- 
son  of  the  central  government,  andtodenond 
assistance  from  the  representatives  of  tbe  eis- 
pire  against  the  Croats.     In  this  deputation 
were  included  all  those  who  in  former  tiises 
had  figured  as  political  conspirators,  aod  it 
was  headed  by  veas<5ldny,  the  old  agitator  of 
Hungary,  now  blind,  feeble,  and  bored  down 
by  age.    The  assembly  of  Vienna  deliberated,  | 
however,  not  what  reply  should  be  given  to  i 
the  deputation,  but  on  the  prcliminaiy  ques- 
tion, wnether  it  should  be  admitted,  and  arf- 1| 
fered  to  make  known  the  object  fbrwbkhit  j 
came.     The  assembly  decided,  by  a  roajoritj  I 
of  186  against  108,  not  to  admit  tbe  deputa- 
tion.   The  Hungarian  diet  resented  this  iosult, , 
and  in  its  exasperation  threw  itself  into  tk  | 
arms  of  Kossuth,  and  conferred  upon  bim  un- 1 
limited  powers.     He  shared  his  dictatordiip 
with  his  old  colleague  Szdmer^,  and  eelccted  ^ 
six  radical  deputies  to  fonn  a  council  of  state. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  republic  w«  j 
never  mentioned;  every  thing  was  done  m 
the  name  of  the  king,  though  it  may  readily , 
be  imagined  that  the  royal  sanction  was  not 
sought. 

The  new  government  immediately  adopted 
vigorous  measures  fin:  the  defence  of  tbe  capi- 
ta; all  the  troops  in  the  neighborhood  were 
collected,  and  national  guards  presented  tbem- 
selves  on  every  side.    They  were  sent  out 
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under  the  command  of  the  two  brothers 
Huniadj  to  encounter  Jellachich.  Kossnth, 
in  the  mean  while,  in  one  of  those  burning  ad- 
dresses which  have  such  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  energetic  patriotism  of  every  Hun- 
garian assembly,  electrified  ihe  chamber  by 
calling  upon  the  deputies  to  follow  him  to  the 
ramparts,  and  to  work,  spade  in  hand,  upon 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  to  tear  up  the 
pavements  and  to  erect  barricades,  while  the 
women  should  be  preparing  pitch  and  boiling 
oil,  to  pour  from  tne  tops  of  the  houses  upon 
the  enemy. 

It  was  clearly  no  longer  against  the  Ban 
alone  that  thejgovemment  of  Pesth  was  about 
to  contend.  The  Austrian  government,  en- 
couraged by  the  rapid  march  of  Jellachich  and 
by  the  disapprobation  which  the  last  attempt 
of  the  Hungarians  had  excited  in  the  national 
assembly,  determined  to  act  with  vigor,  and 
vras  the  first  to  throw  aside  the  mutual  falsehoods 
which  had  been  exchanged  during  the  last  six 
months.  An  extraordinary  commissioner  was 
appointed,  who  was  to  hold  in  his  own  hands 
unlimited  powers,  and  the  Emperor,  as  King 
of  Hungary,  thus  addressed  his  people :  —  '*  I 
have  seen  the  desolation  of  my  faithful  subjects 
in  Hungary,  and  I  am  determined  to  apply  a 
remedy.  I  will  restore  peace  to  the  country, 
and  will  reestablish,  together  with  the  rights 
of  my  crown,  tranquillity  and  liberty  for  all. 
For  this  purpose,  and  auring  the  absence  of 
the  Palatine  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  invested 
with  unlimited  powers  Field-marshail  Count 
Lamberg,  and  have  confided  to  him  the  su- 
preme command  of  all  the  troops  which  are 
now  in  Hungary," 

Count  Lamllerg  approached  Pesth  on  the 
29th  of  September.  The  radicals  had  de- 
termined openly  and  forcibly  to  oppose  the 
Emperor's  aecree,  and  prepared  to  intercept 
the  commissioner.  Dunng  the  night  scythes 
and  pitch-forks  had  been  distributed  among 
the  peasants  who  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
neighborhood.  Pesth  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  united  by  a  bridee 
of  boats  to  Buda,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Turkish  pashas.  Lamberg  had  first  visited  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  at  Buda,  and  was 
proceeding  without  escort, — for  he  did  not 
seem  to  comprehend  the  danger  of  his  mission, 
— across  the  bridge,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
a  body  of  men  armed  with  scythes,  dragged 
from  the  carriage,  and  barbarously  murdered. 
They  then  stripped  the  clothes  from  his  body, 
fastened  a  cord  round  the  feet  and  dragged  it 
throuffh  the  streets  of  Pesth :  others  dipped 
their  hands  in  his  blood,  which  was  shed  upon 
the  bridge,  and  dyed  with  it  the  flag  which 
they  earned, 
s  ■ 


Thus  the  war  commenced  with  an  assassina- 
tion, worthy  prologue  to  a  conflict  in  which  will 
be  found  umted  all  the  horrors  that  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  the  hatred  of  races,  the 
fu^  of  serfe  but  recently  enfranchised,  religi- 
ous and  political  fanaticism,  and  the  ferocity 
of  half-barbarous  nations. 

Indignation  was  loudly  manifested  at  Vien- 
na, and  it  was  judged  necessary  to  make  an 
open  declaration  which  might  stnke  terror  into 
the  enemy.  The  following  manifesto  appeared 
on  the  third  of  October,  simultaneously  with 
one  appomtmg  Count  Adam  de  Kecaey  preai- 
dent  of  the  Hungarian  ministry : — 

"We,  Ferdinand,  Emperor  and  constitu- 
tional King,  &c  &c.  To  our  great  grief  and 
indignation,  the  Hungarian  diet  has  suffered 
itself  to  be  driven  to  illegal  acts  by  Louis 
Kossuth  and  his  partisans.  It  has  even  cai^ 
ried  into  effect  several  decrees  contrary  to  our 
royal  wUl,  and  has  recently  passed  a  resolution 
against  our  plenipotentiary,  Count  Lamberg, 
before  he  could  present  ius  credentials ;  a  re- 
solution, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  at- 
tacked and  assassinated  by  a  savage  band  of 
murderers. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to 
issue  the  following  decrees. 

"1.  The  diet  is  dissolved.  Its  sittings  will 
henceforth  be  suspended. 

"2.  All  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  diet, 
which  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  us,  are  null 
and  void. 

'*  3.  All  the  troops  and  forces  of  Huneaiy,  as 
well  as  those  of  Transylvania,  will  obey  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dal- 
matia,  the  Field-marshall  Baron  of  Jellachich. 

"  4.  Until  the  restoration  of  peace  martial 
law  is  proclaimed  in  Hungary. 

'*  5.  The  Ban  Jellachich  is  named  his  ma- 
jesty's commissioner-general,  with  unlimited 
powers  for  the  whole  of  Hungary.  All  the  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  to 
render  to  him  the  same  obedience  as  they  would 
to  ourselves. 

"  We  charge  our  commissioner  especii^ly 
to  proceed  with  all  the  severiU  of  the  law 
against  the  murderers  of  Count  Lamberg. 

"  As  soon  as  the  unity  of  the  empire  shall 
be  reestablished,  as  soon  as  each  nation  shall 
have  gained  its  rights,  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  all  the  countries  united  under  our  crown 
shall  be  established  upon  a  strong  and  sure 
foundation,  the  power  of  the  laws  shall  be  re- 
stored by  the  representatives  of  all  the  con- 
stituting portions  of  the  empire." 

The  diet  responded  to  this  manifesto  by  de- 

I'  claring  itself  a  national  assembly.     It  has  es- 
tablished itself  in  permanence ;  it  has  appoint- 
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ed  under  Kossath  a  committee  of  public  safety, 
and,  every  other  feeling  haying  subaded  in 
this  warlike  nation  on  the  approach  of  danger 
to  the  country,  the  whole  country  has  taken 
up  arms  against  the  enemy. 

Jellachich  is  still  a  young  man ;  he  has  a 
quick  and  martial  eye,  with  thick  brows,  and 
the  animated  but  somewhat  restless  expression 
of  the  Slavonic  race.  The  firmness  of  his 
mind  is  immovable,  and  he  believes^that  he  is 
accomplishing  a  sacred  mission.  Letters  inter- 
cepted by  the  Hungarians,  prove  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise,  the  Emperor 
rather  disapproved  of  it.  To  all  the  imperial 
remonstrances  Jellachich  replied  with  a  re- 


spectful firmness  :  "  Sire,  I  demand  your 
Majesty's  pardon,  but  I  wish  to  aave  the  em- 
pire. Others  may  live,  if  they  please,  when 
it  has  fallen ;  but  I  will  not  live."  There  is 
in  these  words  a  tranquil  and  devoted  obstina- 
cy, which  tells  of  the  neighborhood  and  the 
fatalism  of  the  East  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, and  one  which,  at  the  moment 
when  a  war  of  races  is  about  to  oomtnenee, 
ought  to  call  for  serious  reflection  on  the  pert 
of  the  old  European  nations,  that  the  three 
men  of  Austria,  at  the  present  moment,  TVln- 
dischgrats,  Badetzky,  and  Jellachich,  all  be> 
long  to  the  Slavonic  race. 

Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes. 
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Every  body,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
184  — ,  was  to  be  seen  with  an  ima^e  of 
Chinese,  the  elephant-headed  deity,  in  his  hand, 
for  it  was  the  great  festival  of  the  "  Chinese 
chatworthee."  The  poorer  folks  danced  about 
little  plaster  images,  adorned  with  necklaces 
and  ear-jewels  of  red  and  green  pigment; 
others  paraded  effigies  of  wood,  with  no  spec- 
ulation in  the  eyes  that  so  of  talc  did  glare 
withal;  while  some  extolled  the  merits  of  a 
god  of  cloth,  a  "  guy,"  stuffed  very  hard,  and 
clad  in  blue,  while  all  the  snippings  of  a  tail- 
or's  cutting-room  seemed  to  have  oeen  put  in 
requisition  for  his  ears  and  trunk.  Some  idols 
were  of  stone,  curiously  carved :  the  material 
differed  with  the  rank  of  the  worshipper ;  but 
he  would  have  been  thought  a  luckless  house- 
holder indeed,  who  did  not  to-day  refresh  the 
Lares  of  his  hearth,  and  anoint  a  new  Oanese, 
fated  to  a  watery  grave  when  the  sun  sank 
upon  the  western  wave.  Among  the  rich, 
these  idols  were  costly,  but  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  more  of  them  than  in  divers 
peeps,  obtained  by  torchlight,  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  richly-gilded  palankeens,  which 
bore  these  objects  of  a  nation's  worship  to  the 
sea.  Several  of  these  palkees  I  passed  in  the 
great  baxaar,  when  returning  from  our  evening 
drive.  The  interiors  were  hung  with  wreaths 
and  festoons  of  chumpa  and  mogree  blossoms, 
and  were  decorated  with  gold,  jewels,  and 
rich  brocade,  while,  supported  by  cushions,  sat 
the  Hindoo  god  of  wisdom,  the  great  Chinpnt- 
t-oe,  whose  early  accident,  as  related  in  the 
Purans,  so   mortifyingly  furnished  him   with 


the  elephant's  proboscis.  Around  the  palan- 
keens flashed  torches,  throwing  their  red  glare 
upon  the  jewelled  head  of  the  deity,  while 
tomtoms  in  advance,  and  shrill  pipes  from  the 
rear,  added  to  the  noise  and  discord.  Honie- 
men  and  footmen.  Brahmins,  and  the  wealthy 
of  the  island,  attended  these  procesaons,  and 
ere  the  stars  shone  forth,  thousands  of  elephant- 
headed  gods  were  consigned  to  the  deep 
waters. 

The  great  procession  connected  with  this 
festival  is  to  be  seen  at  Baroda,  where  the 
Quicowar,  as  its  Hindoo  patron,  makes  the 
most  of  it.  Wisdom,  one  would  think,  was 
supreme  in  the  dominion  of  his  highness,  if 
wc  might  judge  of  it  by  the  distinctions  with 
which  it  is  annually  treated,  did  not  facts 
assure  us  of  the  contrary  *  however,  not  only 
does  Ganese  ride  forth  on  this  his  fete  day,  in 
the  finest  of  all  fine  palankeens,  but  the 
prince  attends  him ;  and  not  only  the  prince, 
(who,  like  the  pope,  might  aflR>rd  to  appear 
humble  one  day  m  the  year,  for  the  sake  of 
his  creed,)  but  the  British  Readent  is  there, 
too,  with  the  sepoys  of  a  British  army,  and 
the  national  music  of  England,  with  elephants, 
and  trumpets,  and  banners,  and  «  ghouting 
multitude ;  and  all  to  do  honor  to  an  idol 
of  wood  or  stone ! 

We  cannot  tell  how  long  respect  lor  the 
prejudices  of  the  Guicowar  may  command  this 
consideration  at  our  hands.  Some  admirable 
ppers,  written  by  a  missionary  at  Baroda, 
have  already  appeared  on  the  subject^  which 
well  deserve  attention ;  ibr,  independently  of 
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tlie  grief  and  pain  sooh  doty  miirt  eanae  to 
many  European  offioen,  called  upon  to  codh 
mand  this  guard  of  honor  to  a  Hindoo  deity, 
it  is  quite  oertain  that  Hindoos,  when  ihey 
witness  these  marks  (as  they  oonsider  ihem,) 
of  homage  and  respect,  believe  that  we  do  ab- 
solutely respeet  the  ohfeeti  of  the  ceremony, 
and  that  our  rule  in  India  is,  somehow  or 
other,  a  permitted  one,  on  the  part  of  their 
gods,  whose  supremacy  we  are  obliged,  for  our 
own  security's  sake,  to  aoknowledee  by  such 
public  demoDfltrations  of  respect.  I  have  been 
told  by  intelligent  natives  that  it  is  really  mat- 
ter of  popular  opinion,  that  it  is  not  the  prince, 
but  the  deity  we  so  honor;  that  it  is  not  a 
courteous  form  by  which  we  seek  to  keep  or- 
der, but  a  voluntary  act  of  absolute  homage ; 
and,  if  this  is  indeed  so,  the  fact  deserves  at- 
tention. Natives  have  frequontlv  told  me, 
with  regard  to  the  Mohurrum  Hoob,  and  other 
simihir  observances,  that  if  European  officers 
did  not  attend  processions  and  natohes,  the  se- 
poys and  natives  generally  would  care  much 
less  about  them,  and  not  be  encouraged  to 
spend  the  large  sums  they  now  do,  on  dancing 
women,  lights,  and  decorations.  The  sepoys 
are  flattered  at  the  presence  of  their  superiors, 
and  set  greater  value  on  the  oocasiona  which 
aeem  to  interest  them.  I  confess  I  ha4  never 
viewed  the  matter  in  this  light,  but  had  ever 
considered  the  aooepUng  such  invitadons  as 
mere  acts  of  courtesy,  necessary  to  encourage 
and  keep  up  good  feeUne  between  the  native 
subordinates  and  their  European  superiors; 
but  the  assurances  I  have  smce  received  on 
the  matter,  from  sound  authority,  place  these 
concesaons  in  a  very  diflforent  and  very  impor- 
tant point  of  view. 

The  month  Shrawun  requires  the  celebra- 
tion of  more  festivals  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  Hindoo  vear,  and  consequently  the  priest- 
ly class  are  in  full  feather.  The  meer*s  nouse 
heinat  situated  between  two  great  bazaars,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  two  important  temples, 
that  of  Jugeemaih  Sunkersett  and  that  on 
Malabar  ffiU,  fakirs  pass  by,  and  are  seen 
about  it,  at  all  hours  and  in  aU  varieties.  The 
earliest  abroad  I  observed  to  be  a  man  who, 
at  five  eveiy  morning,  was  so  freshly  smeared 
with  wood  ashes,  that  the  onlv  darlc  portions 
of  his  body  were  the  pupils  of  nis  wily,  malig- 
Dant-lookincr  ejes ;  he  wore  a  high  crown,  like 
the  cap  of  Osiris,  of  peacocks*  feathers,  and  a 
tiger's  skin  over  his  shoulders ;  he  carried  a 
dish  and  staff,  and,  I  suspect,  creates  an  im- 
pression advantageous  to  his  own  interesto. 
This  worthy  is  generally  followed  by  a  man 
eanrjing  a  child,  frichfcfully  crippled,  in  a  bas- 
ket alung  by  a  bamboo  over  his  shoulder ;  the 
man  wears  ochre<»Iored  garments,  and  the 


child  roars  out  something  or  other  in  praise  of 
Mahdeo  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can 
understand.  Then  comes  an  old  fakir,  drag^ 
fed  along  by  a  coolie  in  a  little  cart,  covered 
with  briokdust-lookine  cloth,  and  rests  from 
place  to  place,  untu  they  have  made  the 
tour  of  every  temple  in  the  "  quartier"  and 
the  wise  man's  scrip  is  ftdl;  and  there  are 
scores  of  others  smeared  with  white  dost,  and 
laden  with  heavy  beads ;  all  scowling  and  ma- 
lignant beings,^  intent  on  the  robbery  of  their 
fellow-men. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  festival,  as 
I  was  riding  up  from  Tardeo  to  the  Sunker- 
sett temple,  that  I  saw  a  strange  creature  on 
the  road,  who  I  imagined  might  be  one  of  the 
huge  monkeys  from  Guzzerat,  which  the  Brah- 
mins delight  in  petting,  in  honor  of  their  god 
Huniman;  and!  fancied  the  cr^ture  might 
have  wandered  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  to  look  alraut  him  a  little  and  get  an 
appetite  for  fresh  mangoes  and  his  morning 
•.««     Having  no  83rmpathy  with  Huniman's 
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votaries  in  tins  particular  taste  for  the  long 
armed  Ouzzeratees,  I  was  about  to  turn  my 
horse  along  a  by-path,  when  I  remarked  that 
several  of  the  fhiit  people,  toddy  sellers,  and 
others,  on  their  way  to  the  bazaar,  sahamed  to 
this  creature  and  made  way  for  it.  Now,  real- 
ly, even  to  the  monkey  who  boards  at  a  tem- 
ple, I  thought  this  was  goine  too  far ;  and  thus 
having  my  suspidons  roused  by  it,  I  rode  for- 
wards; and  soon  saw  that  it  was  a  poor  crea- 
ture who,  in  penitential  mood,  ana  to  gain 
credit  for  a  work  of  merit,  was  absolutely  hop- 
ping his  way,  in  the  posture  of  a  frog,  to 
every  temple  of  renown  in  western  India !  He 
looked  old  and  emaciated,  as  one  who  really 
to  the  letter  performed  his  vow,  and  did  so, 
moreover,  from  a  sincere  belief  both  in  its  ne- 
cessity and  in  its  value. 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  saw  another  man 
near  the  same  temple,  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  who  was  measuring  his  length  towards 
Nassik ;  but  I  had  my  doubts  of  him,  for  he 
was  of  stalwart  frame,  and  looked  amazingly 
as  if  he  eot  up  and  walked  sturdilv  along  un- 
der the  uielter  of  the  jungles,  when  no  one 
was  on  his  path ;  for  he  was  a  healthy,  muscu- 
lar looking  rogue,  whose  motives  I  suspected 
to  be  none  of  the  purest.  I  asked  the  Brah- 
min, Nana  Narain,  about  them  both,  and  he 
first  shook  his  head,  and  then  nodded  it,  with  a 
very  incredulous  air ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
if  he  thought  them- sincere,  he  said,  '*  Oh  no ! 
— ^they  did  these  foolish  things  for  what  they 
eonld  get  I  There  were  not  so  many  as  there 
used  to  be,  for  people  did  not  encourage  them 
now.'*  He  said  the  few  now  here  went,  in 
consequence  of  ito  being  Shrawun,  to  the  Mah. 
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deo  and  Siraite  temples,  because,  as  some 
part  of  it  was  a  mat  fast,  such  penances  were 
more  likely  to  be  a  good  means  of  collecting 
alma.     In  the  Bharut  and  Raroajan,  Mahratta 
plays,  that  were  performed  here  at  the  Dewalli 
sometimes,  these  people  wore  often  introduced 
"  to  make  laughter.       They  called  thcmselyes 
Sanyas<)i8,  but  they  were  generally  only  beg- 
gars.    People  sometimes  educated  their  child- 
ren, he  said,  to  this  sort  of  life,  as  a  trade,  and 
taught  them  *'  very  curious  things,"  by  which 
they  better  imposed  upon  the  people ;  such  as 
remaining  for  days  without  food  and  water, 
charming  snakes,  and  seeming  to  wound  them- 
selves with  daggers,  but  it  was  *'  all  nonsense." 
Now,  albeitNana  Narain  was  a  strict  Brah- 
min, and,  as  such,  hb  criticism  on  devoteeism 
was  yaluable,  yet  I  had  seen  men,  Sanyassis, 
near  Gimar,  and  in  other  of  the  jungles  of 
Western  India,  leading  the  lives  of  anchorites, 
and  certainly  without  other  inducement  than 
they  derived  from  the  approval  of  their  con- 
sciences.    I  mentioned  these,  and  Nana  Narain 
allowed  their  existence.     It  was,  he  said,  a 
part  of  Hindooism,  and  in  old  times  was  ex- 
tensively practised,  but  not  in  these  days ;  the 
examples  were  now  very  rare ;  and  the  imita- 
tions (part  of  modern  corruption,)   that  were 
generally  to  be  met  with,  deserved  punishment, 
rather  than  encouragement,  because  it  brought 
inia  ddicule  that  which  was  really,  and  origin- 
ally, good.     It  seems,  that  in  old  times,  when 
a  man  determined  on  a  life  of  holiness,  he  was 
required  to  pass  through  four  stages  of  initia- 
tion.    At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  invested 
with  the  Brahminical  cord,  the  first  state ;  in 
the  second,  he  studied  the  attributes  of  the 
deities,  and  that  control  of  the  universe  their 
powers  had  created ;  in  the  third  stage,  he  mar- 
ried, became  a  householder,  studied  the  social 
virtues,  and  lived  as  a  man  of  the  world.     In 
the  fourth,   the  devotees  became    Sanyassi, 
"  holy ;" — ^they  retired  to  the  jungles,  and  de- 
voted their  lives  to  meditation;  they  were 
compelled  to  shave  their  heads,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  live  in  houses ;  they  daied  neiUier 
,  to  possess,  nor  to  use  money ;  silk,  as  an  arti- 
cle of  raiment,  was  forbidden  them ;  and  if 
wearing  garments  at  all,  such  were  directed  to 
.  be  of  flax,  cotton  being  forbidden.     It  is  right 
that  a  man  should  be  educated,  to  become 
eventoally  a  Sanyassi,  and  pass   blameless 
through  his  stages  of  initiation ;  but  occasion- 
ally, when  the  fear  of  death  falls  upon  a  rich 
man,  he  gives  all  his  goods  in  charity,  through 
the  agency  of  Brahmins,  and,  with  certain 
ceremonies,  is    made  a  Sanyassi,   which  of 
course  is  supposed  to  secure  for  him  every  de- 
scription of  blessing  that  the  Hindoos  believe 
can  attend  the  transition  states  after  death. 


An  instance  of  this  kind  oeeaired  bat  a 
few  months  ago  at  Nassik  :    A  man  oC  enor- 
mous wealth,  having  eaten  a  great  manj  water- 
melons, believed  himself  seixni  with  spaaiiiodic  ' 
cholera,  and  at  the  point,  as  he  thooglit,  of 
finding  himself  either  a  dog  or  a  rajah*  aa  the 
case  might  be ;  and,  being  anxiovia  to  ensure 
the  latter  result,  he  called  the  Brahmma,  and 
making  over  to  the  great  temple  the  wlwle  of 
his  enormous  wealth,  the  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed, and  the  dying  man  admitted  to  the  > 
benefits  of  Sanyassi-ship,  as  completelj  as  iC  ;i 
instead  of  making  and  hoarding  money  all  his  '; 
life,  he  had,  from  the  tender  age  of  eight  years,  r 
been  employed  in  works  of  charity.     Strange  ^ 
to  say,  however,  notwithstanding  that  pots  of 
milk  had  been  placed  about  the  room,  grains 
of  rice  strewn  under  the  oharpoy,  strings  of 
leaves  placed  over  his  head,  and  I  do  n*t  know 
how  many  little  images  of  Devi  hrongfat  in 
and  smeared  with  oil  in  the  si<^  man's  ebaai- 
ber,  before  he  thought  of  becoming  Sanyassi, 
and  without  any  effect  whatever,  the  moment 
his  worldly  goods  were  willed  away  to  thai  '\ 
great  temple  with  the  huge  »lver  bells,  by  the 
side  of  the  Holy  Gunga,  Nature  began  the 
work  of  a  hakeem,  and  the  man  was  cured ! 
In  four-and-twenty  hours  he  was  as  well  as  the  ! 
fiLttest^Brahrain  in  Nassik  ;  but  he  was  a  San- 1 
vassi  notwithstanding.     He  bad  not  one  pioe 
m  the  world,  wherewith  to  go  forth  and  buy  a 
handful  of  parched  grain  ;  nor  dared  he  beg, 
for  this  also  is  forbidden ;  so,  after  some  strag- 
gles, he  took  a  staff  and  a  platter,  and  went 
forth ;  what  the  liberal  eave  him,  that  he  ate.  ^ 
He  dared  not  return  to  his  house,  but  lay  on 
the  road-side,   and  as  he  did  bo»   perhaps, 
thanked  Natuie  little  enough  for  her  interfer- 
for  to  pass  away  under  cholera  into  a 
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condition  of  rajahahip,  must  be  pleasanto-  to 
the  imannafion  than  to  endure  the  reality  of  a 
Sanyassi,  malgri  lui,  after  the  manner  of  the  / 
victim  at  Nassik.  How  the  Brahmins  must  |! 
have  chuckled  as  they  noted  him  with  his ! 
staff  and  platter,  day  by  day, — they  paasiag  i| 
by,  in  fine  linen,  to  the  great  temjde, — ^where  >< 
they  had  divided  the  spoil  I 

Altogether,  they  are  a  dreadful  set  of  peo-  j 
pie,  the  Brahmins  of  Nassik.  The  place  itadf  \ 
IS  considered  as  the  Benares  of  western  India,  || 
and  the  people  persist  in  calline  the  river  Oo-  |l 
davery  toe  Ounga;  and  whenfnll  it  is  very  i| 
beautiful  in  its  several  windings ;  and  the  | 
temples  that  crowd  its  banks  are  handsooie  ,• 
and  picturesque ;  and  the  groups  of  pilgrims 
and  aevotees  attract  attention,  who  so  aealously 
perform  theur  ablutions  in  the  sacred  atieam ; 
while  here  and  there  we  see  the  proceadon  of 
a  native  prince,  his  elephants  and  horseowa, 
or  a  earner  of  the  sacred  water,  irith  hss  v» 
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sels  covered  with  erimson  eloih  and  circled 
with  silver  bells ;  or  we  have  a  string  of  bul- 
locks laden  with  bags  of  human  bones,  to  be 
deposited  here  by  those  who  cannot  aflford  a 
journey  to  Benares ;  —  and  the  scene  is  strange, 
and  full  of  interest ;  but,  as  we  stand  gazing 
thereon,  and  feeling  that  here,  indeed,  we  are 
in  the  stronghold  of  the  corruptest  Brahmin- 
ism,  a  priest  from  the  great  temple  passes  by ; 
— a  troop  of  truculent-looking  sepoys  follow 
him,  with  swords,  and  cloths  as  shields  wrap- 
ped round  their  left  hands ;  and  the  Brahmin 
himself,  though  he  deigns  not  to  lift  his  eyes, 
scowls  horribly  on  the  ground,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  passes,  lifts  his  hand,  and  holds 
his  left  ear  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  to 
save  him  from  the  Evil  Eye,  as  the  shadow  of 
a  Feringee  may  chance  to  fall  on  him.  Sae- 
ing  this,  the  sepoys  scowl  also,  and  hold  their 
ears,  evidcvtly  longing,  however,  to  use  their 
swords  instead ;  and  you  feel  it  is  so,  and  are 
relieved  when  they  have  passed.  We  are  sure 
that  Brahmin  whom  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye, 
as  we  now  write  of  his  class,  is  at  least  a  true 
disciple  of  the  Dhurma  Subbha  I  —  he  will 
never  yield  to  innovation; — /««  will  never 
spare  a  widow,  nor  save  a  Rajpoot  ffirl,  nor 
forbid  an  aged  father  to  bury  himself  alive ! 
Not  he !  —  the  Purana  are  aU  in  all  to  him, 
and  he  will  insist  upon  them  to  the  last  The 
city  swarms  with  missionaries,  some  able,  all 
zealous,  but  they  will  do  no  good  with  hun  I 
Bigotry  and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand  in  this 
case :  *'  'tis  not  that  the  man  is  rich  in  argu- 
ment, but  that  he  is  poor  in  knowledge  ;"  ig- 
norant of  every  thing,  he  doubts  nothing;  — 
he  asks  not  of  the  truth  that  is  in  Atm,  but  his 
self-sufficiency  convinces  him  that  error  is 
everywhere  else ;  and  whether  it  be  00  or  not, 
never  gives  his  mind  a  moment's  trouble  on 
the  matter,  but  rests  as  he  is,  satisfied  with  the 
blind  homage  of  his  hood-winked  people. 

It  was  on  a  fine  July  evening,  while  walking 
on  the  Valade,  a  good  raised  road  which  saves 
the  *'  flats ''  of  Bombay  from  the  fiirther  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  and  leads  by  ways  of 
pleasantness  to  the  pretty  woods  <^  Mahun, 
that  I  suddenly  perceived  one  who  has  b^n 
rather  lioniied  of  late  in  Bombay,  the  Parsian 
prince,  Aga  Mohamad,  with  his  brother  and 
some  portion  of  his  reUnue.  The  prince  was, 
as  princes  should  bo,  of  a  raiher  portly  pres- 
ence, with  beard  and  moustache  equally  luxu- 
riant in  growth,  black  and  silk-like ;  bis  cos- 
tume consisted  of  a  chinta  bodyHxmt^  girded 
with  a  cashmere  cummerbund,  red  satin  trow- 
sers,  and  one  of  the  tallest  lamb'9«kin  cm, 
probably,  ever  brought  from  Bokhara.  His 
highness  bestrodo  what  seemed  bat  a  sorty 
nag,  unless,  indeed,  like  many  Nwh  appaiently 


pitiable  looking  animals  in  Use  Ssst,  unseen 
qualities  rendered  him  a  very  Bucephalus  to 
the  modem  horo  he  had  the  honor  to  bear. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  starved  ap- 

r ranee  of  the  nag  was  amply  compensated 
^  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  that 
brought  up  tiie  rear.  There,  at  a  foot's  pace, 
advanced  a  bright  yellow  chariot,  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  assented  fully 
to  all  that  was  going  on;  the  horses  were 
sleek,  and  yet  they  bit  each  other  from  time  to 
time,  shaking  the  chariot  yet  more  into  the 
affirmative,  not  from  hunger,  but  for  pastime ; 
while  on  the  box  sat  one  attired  in  gamboge 
colored  silk,  weU  contrasting  with  the  crimson 
bag  depending  from  his  cap,  who  roared  out 
verses  from  mfis  for  the  recreation  of  his  mas- 
ter, pausing  at  the  conclusion  of  each  stanaa, 
and  then,  as  if  in  a  refram,  giving  us  the  titles 
and  dignities  of  the  prince  and  the  royal  house 
of  Persia. 

This  cortege  was  altogether  Persian.  And 
this  expression  is  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  all  acquainted  with  that  country  and 
its  people,  the  extreme  of  absurdity,  combined 
with  the  most  preposterous  efifects  of  self-com- 
placency and  conceit.  Mr.  Morier  knew  the 
Persian  character  well ;  and  although  English 
readers  ^may  fancy  his  sketches  overdrawn, 
those  acquainted  with  the  East,  acknowledge 
iheir  admirable  truth,  and  know  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  any  writer  to  exaggerate  the  pe- 
culiar absurdity  Aat  results  from  the  Persian 
amour  propre,  Aga  Khan>  however,  though 
doubtless  strongly  resembling  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  is  a  notable  person,  and  aome 
particulars  m  his  history  deserve  remark.  His 
&mily  are  of  tiiose  who,  aa  Kojas,  pretend  to 
the  honor  of  direct  descent  from  the  prophet. 
Now,  the  kio^  of  Persia  seems  to  have  not 
been  quite  decided  as  to  which  party  deserved 
his  protection ;  for,  at  one  period^  he  persecuted 
these  claimants  to  relationship  with  Mahomet, 
and  afterwards  seems  to  have  thought  them 
good,  tmth4elling,  honorable  men  enoug^. 
Sectarian  feeling  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  ruler,  but  Uie  peonle  of  Knmean  in  their 
seal  muidOTed  ihe  fiUoer  of  Aga  Khan,  and 
showed  decided  intentions  of  exterminating  the 
family,  on  which  the  king  called  the  young  aga 
to  court.  Now,  "  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seemg  you,"  in  an  Eastern  dorbar,  is  an 
invitation  often  equivalent  ta  the  mandate  of 
"  come  to  the  alanghter,"  as  the  beys  found  it, 
when  bidden  to  the  marriage  by  Mi^met  Ali ; 
and  Aga  Khan,  painfully  conscionB  of  Ibis 
fact,  very  naturally  and  properly  hesitated  in 
aocepting  the  invitation;  on  which  the  kug 
sent  a  khelat,  his  seal,  aa  an  assurance  of  pro- 
teetioD,  and  a  message  explanatoij  of  hia  ten- 


ete;  on  reoeiTing  which,  the  aga  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  royal  carpet  of  promotion,  and 
ms  elected  Viceroy  of  Kerbek.  After  a 
while,  "it  came  to  peas"  that  Aga  Mohamed 
Ibond  fayor  in  the  sight  of  the  kiog,  and  he 
said,  "Behold,  I  give  yon  my  daughter  in 
marriage ;  I  am  an  earthly  soyereign,  bnt  I 
rejoice  in  giying  my  child  to  one  who  will  find 
fiityor  for  her  with  the  kinff  of  heayen.'' 

The  khan,  thus  honored,  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  things,  retomed  to  his  proyince ; 
bat  disputes  still  arising,  as*  the  result  of  a 
kingdom  being  diyidod  against  itself,  the  khan 
with  his  followers,  in  considerable  fbrce,  went 
to  Caubul,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  did  us 
good  senrice.  He  then  came  to  8in^,  pur- 
pofling  settlement  there,  under  British  protec- 
tion ;  but  on  its  appearing  that  the  Sindbians 
also  held  opinions  on  doctrinal  points  of  the 
Koran  that  might  render  disputes  ycry  com- 
mon between  their  Syuds  and  tne  Koja  settlers, 
Aga  Khan  was  requested  to  disband  his  fol- 
lowers and  establish  himself  at  Calcutta.  The 
dty  of  palaces,  howeyer,  had  no  charms  for 
him,  and  the  prince  came  to  Bombay,  hoping 
eyentually  to  return  to  Persia,  and  now  seeks 
that  which  he  is  unlikely  to  obtain ;  yis.,  a 
guarantee  for  protection  mm  our  goyemment 
to  the  Persian  court  His  followers  baye  re- 
turned to  their  lands,  but  the  khan  still  enjoys 
a  yery  tolerable  proyiaon  from  the  deyoted 
attachment  of  his  sect. 

Aga  Khan  a^ets  some  knowledge  of  the 
fahok  arts,  mutters  incantations,  casts  natiyities, 
pretends  to  second  sight,  and  is  strong  in  many 
forms  of  astrology  and  diyination.  He  fore- 
told, the  people  say,  that  the  rain  would  M 
this  year,  exactly  at  three  o'clock  by  the  ca- 
thedral church,  on  the  7th  of  June ;  and  of 
oourse  it  did  so.  Then  the  goyemor  was  to 
pay  him  a  yisit  of  ceremony  at  the  aga's  house, 
m  Rampart  Bow,  and  a  large  assembly  were 
oollectea ;  bnt  the  aga  at  the  time  appointed 
came  among  them,  in  his  ordinaiy  dress,  and 
said,  "  The  Goyemor  will  not  come :  I  have 
consulied  the  stars ;  they  are  unpropitious ;  he 
is  ill ;  '^  and  an  hour  after  this,  it  is  said,  a 
trooper  galloped  up  with  an  aid-de-camp's 
note  to  this  purpose,  and  the  people  dispersed, 
eyeiy  one  to  his  honso,  pondering  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  aga. 

Ladies  seldom  accompany  their  husbands  on 
journeys  in  the  East,  and  the  king's  daughter 
remains  at  Kerbela ;  but,  as  the  aga  has  for- 
tunately found  foyor  in  the  sight  of  two  other 
wiyes  who  here  bask  in  his  smiles,  his  hearth 
is  not  rendered  wholly  desolate  by  the  etiquette 
of  society. 

After  pasring  die  khan  and  his  "ehorus,'' 
we  strolwd  on  to  a  oelebrated  Mohammedan 


tomb,  erected  on  a  pleannt  breeay  biBook 
oyerlooking  the  sea,  and  connected   with  a 
smaller  one,  which,  when  the  tide  is  full, 
seems  floating  on  the  wayes.      Both  these 
places  are  objects  of  migrimage,  as  mndb  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  Modems,  though  the  first 
haye  no  excuse  for  making  it  so,  but  the  k>ye 
of  holidays,  of  wearing  fmh  attire,  cbalting, 
walking,  and  placing  the  Kuskka  (mark  on 
the  forehead)  more  carefully  than  naonl.    fV 
tomb  at  the  end  of  the  Valade  looked  like  a 
bungalow,  but  on  clambering  oyer  the  ro^s  to 
gain  it,  we  found  that  it  mid  but  two  small 
doors,  and  those  firmly  closed,  with  not  erm 
a  loop-hole  whereby  to  satisfy  eurioeity ;  so 
that  it  might  haye  been  empty  for  what  we 
knew,  a  mere  falsehood  of  brick,  and  the  Peer, 
headstone,  coyerlet  and  all,  at  Mecca,  or  Kcr> 
bela,  or  heayen  knows  where,  among  the  thoo* 
sand  mausoleums  that  no  doubt  bear  bis  name. 
It  was  a  most  uDsatisfiietory  place  altogether; 
and  coming  down,  wondering  at  oar  own  foQy 
in  haying  gone  up,  we  met  a  fellow  with  a 
water-yessef  on  his  head,  and  to  try  his  foith 
in  the  unseen,  we  inquired  "  whose  tomb  that 
was?"  on  which  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear, 
as  if  we  had  said  a  maryellous  witty  thing  that 
pleased  him,  and  then  with  little  resneet  of 
persons  roared  out,  as  if  training  himseJf  with 
pebbles  in  ^is  month  to  be  a  second  BenMO* 
thenes,  "Peer  Munjanee,  of  course,  and  his 
sister  Ues  there,  buried  in  the  sea." 

On  my  return  to  the  meer's  in  the  eyening, 
I  found  the  seryant  of  Abdullah,  the  Arab 
horse  mercthant,  wai^g  to  oflfer  himself  as  a 
purchaser  of  my  pony  "  Ubluck,"  (or  the 
Piebald,)  a  strong  seryiceable  natiye-hred  an- 
imal, but  lately  displaying  a  will  of  his  own, 
and  carrying  it  out  with  some  success.  The 
creature  oyer  reminded  me  of  the  reis,  or  cap- 
tun  of  my  boat,  in  going  to  Thebes,  who  as* 
cended  the  riyer  by  a  series  of  right  angles, 
that  he  might  dance,  and  sing,  and  pipe  on  a 
few  inches  of  bulrush,  at  each  yillage  on  either 
side;  and  when  threatened  with  a  Turkish 
goyemor's  wrath,  my  dragoman  remaiked, 
'*  Oh  !  suppose  we  beat  him  thousand  times; 
or,  if  you  please,  suppose  we  kanff  him,  he 
neyer  go  straight."  Of  this  character  was 
the  determined  obstinacy  of  Ubluck ;  he  did 
not,  it  is  true,  dance  at  yUlages,  hut  he  loyed 
feasting  at  home,  and  would  oyer  seek  to  re> 
turn  thither,  after  the  first  canter  that  he  con- 
sidered necessary  to  stimulate  appetite,  and 
that  by  the  most  ingenious  deyioea.  My 
mom  had  priced  the  creature  at  ten  pounds ; 
but,  to  my  amusement,  Abdullah's  man  pro- 
posed payment  in  kind,  or  that  I  should  re> 
ceiye  as  an  equiyalent,  one  hundred  rupees* 
worth  of  balcarine  dresses,  all  of  the  same  pat- 
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tern,  Uiaft  be  had  received  from  Calcutta,  and 
now  brought  on  the  bead  of  a  coolie.  The 
gross  of  green  spectacles  that  so  distressed  the 
Primrose  fiimily  was  mere  bagatelle  to  this ; 
and  the  disappomtment  of  the  jockej  eommis 
voyagewr,  when  he  discovered  how  powerless 
was  the  effect  of  some  thirty^ve  white  balza- 
rlnes  with  lilac  stripes,  was  at  its  height  when 
Govind  Kao,  my  groom,  confided  to  his  ear 
both  my  refusal,  and  mirth  at  the  propodtion. 
Meer  Aobar  loft  us  to  return  to  Baxoda,  he 
having  command  of  a  body  of  his  highness  the 
Guicowar's  horse.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  his  so- 
ciety, for  he  wiled  away  many  evening  hours 
with  his  descriptions  of  the  court  amusements 
at  Baroda,  the  elephant  and  buffalo  fights,  the 
exhibitions  of  trained  birds,  the  dramatic  per- 
formances, and  various  recreations  of  a  similar 
nature  that  the  Ouicowar  delights  in ;  for  his 
highness  is  a  very  unenlightened  personage, 
and  between  priests  and  players,  prayers  and 

Suppets,  birds  and  bigotry,  passes  his  time, 
leer  Acbar  had  been  a  pleasant  shopping  com- 
panion also ;  he  delighted  in  seeking  for  arti- 
cles of  all  descriptions,  from  leaden  pipes  for 
his  shower-bath,  to  artificial  flowers  for  his  wife ; 
and  he  wad  a  most  shrewd  man  of  business  too, 
always  amiable,  always  liberal,  but  with  the 
most  calculating  head  I  ever  knew.  No  na- 
tive trader  ever  succeeded  in  winning  Meer 
Acbar  to  pay  as  a  prince  for  his  possessions ; 
whether  it  were  a  matter  of  pence  or  of  lacs, 
it  would  be  the  same  thing ;  the  meer  paid  the 
absolute  and  intrinaio  value  of  all  he  purchased, 
and  he  would,  if  necessary,  pass  hours  and 
days  in  deciding  this.  Every  morning,  when 
he  returned  from  the  fort,  hb  carriage  was  la- 
den with  bijouterie  and  articles  of  fimtasie  of 
all  kinds,  French,  Chinese,  English,  Persian, 
and  these  all  were  packed  up  m  huge  chests 
by  Bamjeo,  to  prepare  them  for  their  mtcoduc- 
tion  to  the  meer's  narem  at  Baroda,  where,  in 
a  few  days,  they  were  probably  destroyed  or 
rendered  useless,  by  fSur,  but  untutored  hands. 
The  porch  was  crowded  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  the  meer,  and  all  the  people  raised 
their  voices  to  repeat  his  titles  and  wish  him 
abounding  fortune.  Among  the  servants,  the 
gay  little  barber  stood  prominently  forth ;  the 
meer  had  jost  placed  largess  in  his  hand,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  happy  Figaro  moved,  in  rapid 
glances,  from  the  meer  to  heaven,  then  to  the 
five  rupees,  and  then  to  the  meer  again ; — ^he 
was  intoxicated  with  gratitude,  that  little  bar- 
ber! 

The  meer  thus  drove  fi>rth,  amid  the  shouts 
for  good  luck  that  rent  the  air,  but  the  hakeem, 
old  Budroodeen,  still  rolled  his  eyes  rather 
impatiently  at  the  late  delay,  for  he  had  con- 
sulted his  books,  and  had  told  the  meer  that 


this  day  and  this  hour  were  propitious ;  where- 
fore good  luck  must  foUow.  Everything 
seemed  strangely  quiet  when  the  meer  had 
eone.  The  moonshee  took  to  his  books,  the 
delall  to  his  slumbers,  Hubbeeb  the  Beloved 
to  oiling  and  dressing  his  moustache,  and  the 
young  peon  to  sitting  still  and  making  hideous 
fiioes,  as  was  his  wont,  while  Bamjeo,  divesU 
ing  himself  of  his  embroidered  ankrika  and 
gold  and  crimson  turban,  began  to  walk  loiter- 
ingly  about  in  damp  places,  occasionally  ex- 
perimentalizing on  the  perfume  to  be  found  in 
weeds,  and  mounted  on  a  pair  of  wooden  elogs, 
which,  for  appearauce  sake,  were  studded  un- 
der the  sole  of  the  foot  with  the  heads  of  large 
brass  nails,  so  that  peripatetics  with  him  bore 
a  strong  affinity  to  a  fakir's  penance.  How- 
ever, what  will  not  most  of  us  tsaSSet  for  fiudi- 
ion's  sake  ?  and  it  being  the  fiishion  to  walk 
barefooted  on  the  heads  of  nails,  Bamjeo  did 
so  calmly. — Sharpens  London  Magazine, 


A  Floativo  Bailroad. — Our  railways 
have  been  laid  in  cuttings  and  on  embank- 
ments, through  tunnels  and  over  viaducts; 
and  by  the  genius  of  a  Stephenson  they  are 
actually  being  carried  over  anna  of  the  sea, 
where  ships  in  full  sail  can  pass  beneath  them. 
While  this  daring  work,  however,  can  be 
effected  where  the  width,  as  at  the  Menai 
Straits,  is  only  some  500  feet,  such  great 
tidal  estuaries  as  the  Forth  and  Tay  will  not 
admit  of  it.  As  these  Friths  lie  across  the 
route  of  the  great  east  coast  line  of  railways 
which  will  shortly  extend  from  London  to 
Aberdeen,  it  became  extremely  desirable  that 
some  means  should  be  devised  by  which  those 
seas  might  be  crossed  without  the  troublesome 
necessity  of  passengers  and  goods  changing 
carriages.  A  phin  has,  aocordmdy,  been  de- 
vised t>j  carrying  the  trains  boduy  across  the 
Tay  at  Broughty  Ferry,  where  it  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  broad.  Mr.  Robert  Ni^ier 
is  at  present  building;  in  his  yard  at  Govan,  a 
floating  railway  for  me  Edinburgh  and  North- 
ern Company.  It  is  being  built  of  iron,  180 
feet  in  length  and  85  in  breadth.  It  is  to 
have  three  lines  of  rails  on  deck,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble it  to  take  on  a  railway  train  of  500  feet  in 
length,  and  is  to  be  propelled  by  engines  of 
25£hor8e  power.  As  the  main  line  of  rail- 
way on  each  ride  of  the  Tay  is  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stationary  engines 
on  either  side  of  the  Frith  are  to  be  employed 
to  draw  up  or  lower  the  trains.  This  railroad 
steam-boat  is  expected  to  be  launched  in  a 
few  weeks. — Secieh  Paper. 
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TraveU  of  Sheikh  Zc^  d  ^frufin. 


Translated  for  the  Daguerreotype. 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  SHEIKH  ZAIN  EL  ABIDIN. 


Dat  Buck  det  Soudan,  oder  Reuen  des 
Scheich  ZcUn  el  Abidtn  Nigritien.  Jus 
dem  Hb'kischen  iibersetzi  vtm  Ckorg  Rosen, 
Leipzig,  1848.  (Travels  of  Sheikh  Zain 
el  Abidin  in  Nigiitia.  Translated  from 
the  Turkish.) 

The  work  of  a  living  Mohammedan  writer, 
translated  into  one  of  the  European  languages, 
is  a  new  and  unexpected  phenomenon.  We 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  literature  of 
Mohammedanism  as  something  extinct ;  wher- 
ever Islamism  comes  in  contact  with  the  more 
advanced  civilization  of  Christianity,  it  is  im- 
mediately overshadowed  by  the  more  vigorous 
growth  of  the  latter,  and  ceases  to  put  forth 
new  shoots.  But  yet  it  occupies  exactly  the 
same  relative  position  with  re^Eu^  to  those  na- 
tions who  stand  on  a  lower  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  exhibits  a  vitality  which  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  the  missionary  efforts  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
interior  of  Africa,  that  hitherto  unattained 
goal  of  European  curiosity,  and  carrying  the 
first  rudiments  of  civilization  to  populations 
which  are  sunk  in  Fetishism  and  idolatry,  and 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction,  at 
some  future  period,  of  Christianity.  The  j 
work  before  us  furnishes  a  convincing  proof  of 
this,  and  supplies  us  with  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  regions  which  have  but  seldom 
been  visited,  and  nave  never  been  thoroughly 
examined  by  European  travellers.  And  who 
could  be  better  qualified  to  furnish  this  infor- 
mation than  one,  to  whom  religion,  habits,  and 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  language  give  advan- 
tages, which  no  European  can  possess  ?  We 
must  not,  however,  raise  our  expectations  too 
high ;  the  author  leaves  altogether  unnoticed 
the  geographical,  nhy^fical,  and  ethnographical 
nuestions  of  whicn  he  might  have  furnished 
the  solution,  and  describes  only  what  be  saw 
and  heard.  He  did  not  undertake  his  journey, 
like  a  Frank ish  adventurer,  from  love  of  sci- 
ence, nor  to  make  proselytes  to  his  religion, 
nor  to  seek  a  new  location  for  a  colony,  but, — 
to  learn  the  art  of  making  gold.  And  he  was 
successful,  though  in  a  different  Wiiy  from 
what  he  expected.  He  understood  how  to  era- 
ploy,  at  a  usurious  rate  of  interest,  the  little 
learning  which  he  possessed,  and  returned 
with  a  rich  treasure,  in  slaves  and  piastres,  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  wrote  the  account 


of  his  adventures.  The  book  was  origioaUj 
written  in  the  Arabic  language,  bat  Mr. 
Rosen,  who  was  unable  to  procure  a  copj  of 
the  original,  has  translated  it  firoffl  the  Tori:- 
ish. 

Our  traveller  was  bom  at  Tunis ;  in  w k 
year  he  does  not  inform  us.    As  abojbe 
studied  the  Koran,  and  subsequent ij  bectme 
acquunted  with  several  young  men  who  wen 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Alchemy,  the  Ctfaaiis- 
tic  sciences,  and  treasure-seeking.    *'  Thno^ 
their  conversation,  the  crucible  of  fais  insoo 
was  overflowed  by  the  water-pot  of  fais  imigiD- 
ation  ;  he  took  an  interest  in  the  porsuit,  on- 
til  he  had  expended  upon  it  all  the  nooejof 
which  he  was  master,  when  he  diiKontioued 
the  study,  and  applied  himself  to  that  of  Dan* 
hers,  and  the  mysteries  of  nature."    Findiog 
that  his  own  town  did  not  supply  soffident 
nourishment  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge, 
he  set  out  for  Cairo,  which  is  the  prindpil 
seat  of  Mohammedan   learning,  made  s  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  then  returned  to  Cairo, ; 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  during  s  namber 
of  years.     Here  he  received  iilelligeneefrom 
various  travellers,  "  which  led  him  to  believe " 
that  there  were  in  Soudan  masters  of  the  se- 
cret art,"  and  "  set  once  more  in  motion  the , 
pinions  of  his  hope.  * '    Accordingly,  be  quitted 
Cairo,  and  went  to  Sennaar,  a  district  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  where  he  tnwlW 
nine  months.     •*  Not  for  from  the  boundaries  | 
of  the  white  and  free  men,"  the  inbabitantsof 
a  town  who  professed  Islamism  begged  bim  to 
give  them  instruction ;    but  he  ascertained 
**  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  inhale  tlu  least 
odor  from  the  blossom  of  his  irebes,"  and 
travelled  to  the  Kordofan,  on  the  western  ana 
of  the    Nile.     Here    he  met  with   anotbtf 
learned  man,  the  Sheikh  Ibrahim  el  ^^  ' 
who  had  also  come  to  that  region  for  the  pii^ 
pose  of  acquiring  the  cabalistic  acicnce,wd| 
who  had  already  lived  there  three  years,  and  | 
by  him  he  was  convinced  that  he  roost  giw  «P ' 
his  purpose  as  unattainable.     He  tbercfbre  al- 1 
lowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Inng. 
who  at  the  same  time  presented  him  wUu  *  || 
beautiful  female  slave,  and  other  marks  of  his 
favor,  to  devote  himself  to  the  husincs  of  in- 
struction.    But  soon  the  army  of  the  V  i<«roj  ^ 
of  E^ypt  came  and  conquered  the  countiy,  i 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  a , 
portion  of  their  sons  and  daughters  and  pro^ 


sions,  although  they  cried  and  lamented  so 
loud,  *'  that  their  howlinss  might  have  root  the 
curtains  of  the  horizon.  Our  two  sheikhs 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Darfnr,  where  they 
were  well  received  hy  the  king,  who  im- 
mediately assigned  them  a  dwelling,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  twenty  Spanish  dollars. 

The  naked   black  natives  of  Darfur,  *'  an 
endless  mass  of  negroes,  inezhanstible  as  the 
"  waves  of  the  black  sea,  "  are  described  as 
"  mere    animals,  wholly  devoid  of   religious 
feelings  or  social  wants.  "     The  learned  men 
of  the  town,  on  the  contrary,  who,  until  that 
time,    had  studied  only  law  and  grammar, 
besought  them  to  give  instruction   in  oth^r 
sciences,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  rising  when  they  both  entered  the 
mosque,  and  not  seating  themselves,  until  bid 
to  do  so.     One  of  these  learned  men,  with 
whom  our  author  lodged,  wbhed  to  give  him 
his  daughter  as  wife,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  which  was  occasioned  by  her  numerous 
lovers;   for  "a    handsome   maiden  receives 
so  many  visits  from  her  admirers,  who,  with  or 
without  her  consent,  gain  admittance  to  the 
houde,  one  through  the  door,  and  another  over 
the  wall,  that  her  father  can  only  escape  the 
annoyance  by  either  sending  her  out  of  the 
house,  or  leaving  it  himself."     Our  sheikh 
however  declined  the  offered  treasure,  but  con- 
sented to  receive  a  pretty,  well-oiled  slave  whom 
the  king  sent  to    him    shortly    afterwards. 
'*  Thus  he  occupied  himself  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  learning,"  and  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  g&ve  some  instruction  to 
his    Majesty^s  harein  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  slave,  he  began  to  long 
to    return    home ;     and    although  the  king 
offered  to  give  him  another,  and  his  scholars 
earnestly  implored  him  to  remain,  he  succeeded, 
by  numerous  excuses,  '*  in  extricating  his  body 
from  the  talons  of   their  entreaties."     But 
just  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  the  king  died, 
and  his  successor  demanded  the  restitution  of 
the  prenents  which  had  been  made  to  him,  and 
upon    his  remonstrating,  confiscated  all  his 
property.      He  was  therefore  prevented  from 
undertaking  his  homeward  journey,  but  hb 
friend  Ibrahim  made  him  a  present  of  seven 
dollars,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  king  of 
Wedai,  who,  he  asjmred  him,  was  a  wise  man, 
and  would  receive  him  with  hospitality. 

As  Wedai  is  at  a  distance  of  a  month's  jour- 
ney from  Darfur,  and  no  caravans  pass  between 
the  two  places,  the  sheikh  was  obliged  to  join 
companies  of  the  country-people  travelling 
from  one  village  to  another.  No  harm  was 
ever  done  to  him,  but  he  suffered  the  greatest 
inconvenience  from  their  childish  curiosity  ; 
they  would  surround  him  for  days  together, 


and  gaze  at  him  incessantly.  During  his 
inquiries  into  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  discovered  to  his  great  surprise 
that  the  tribes  are  in  the  habit  of  making  war 
upon  each  other,  in  order  not  only  to  sell  their 
prisoners  as  slaves  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  but  also  occasionally  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  them.  But  this  happens 
only  in  war ;  a  traveller  is  never  injured.  He 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  satibfying  himself 
of  the  correctness  of  this  information .  He  had 
halted  one  evening  among  a  tribe  of  negroes, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the 
chiefs.  '*  In  the  following  night,"  he  tells 
us,  "a  handsome  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age  came  to  me,  carrying  a  wooden  tray  upon 
his  head,  in  which  lay  a  knife.  He  placed  the 
tray  upon  the  ground,  and  then  remained  stand- 
ing still,  with  his  eyes  cast  down.  I  asked 
him  what  he  wanted,  but  we  could  not  under- 
stand each  other.  On  the  next  morning,  one 
of  the  three  chiefs  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted  told  me,  that  he  had  sent  the  boy 
to  me  as  a  present  that  I  might  kill  and  eat 
him."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  sheikh  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  give  up  this  cus- 
tom ;  the  chief  answered :  "  How  are  we  to 
revenge  ourselves  upon  our  enemies,  if  we  do 
not  eat  them  V* 

After  our  traveller  had  passed  some  time 
at  various  places,  he  at  last  reached  Wedai, 
*'  surrounded  by  smiling  gardens,  and  emerald- 
green  trees,  with  streams  of  water  flowing 
through  it,   and   with  mosques  whose   lofty 
minarets  are  seen  glittering  in  the  sun-shine  at 
a  great  distance."     The  inhabitants  were  very 
friendly ;   they  did  not  go  naked,  but  wore 
long  shirts.     They  showed  themselves  to  be 
very  eager  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
appeared  sincerely  desirous  to  raise  themselves 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.     The  cadi,  an  old 
man  with  a  white  beard  and  in  a  long  white 
shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  turban,  received 
him  very  kindly  into  his  house,  and  after 
having  questioned  him  on  the  subject  of  laws 
and  duties,  implored  him  to  instruct  his  two 
sons  in  the  sciences  with  which  they  were  as 
yet  unacquainted.     He  then  led  his  guest  to 
the  king,  who  was  seated  upon  a  sofa,  and 
who  received  him  with  much  dignity,   and 
made  him  give  an  account  of  Egypt,  of  which 
he  had  heard  as  the  seat  of  the  spiences,  and 
of  Tunis,  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  and 
then  dismissed  him  with  a  rich   present  of 
provisions,  money,  and   "  a  female  slave  of  a 
rosy  (?)  complexion,  handsome  figure,  and 
well-painted  eyes ;"  and  in  addition  to  all  this, 
caused  a  house  to  be  built  for  him,  which  was 
completed  in  four  days.     As  often  as  the  king 
rose  from  his  sofii,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
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dronu  of  every  possible  size,  some  of  them  so 
large  that  one  man  was  unable  to  lift  them, 
were  beaten  "  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive 
one  of  hearing  and  seeing."  The  sheikh  felt 
disposed  to  hmt  to  the  king  that  this  eternal 
dramming  was  exceedingly  unpleasant,  but  he 
remembered  what  a  fondness  all  these  nations 
have  for  that  instrument,  and  prudently  held 
his  peace. 

Not  far  from  Wedai  the  sheikh  had  observed 
the  very  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  men, 

S laced  at  his  disposal  bv  the  king,  he  now  un- 
ertook  to  excavate  these,  and  although  he 
found  no  treasures,  but  only  walls  and  stones, 
these  sufficiently  indicated  that  a  mighty  and 
civilized  nation  must  once  have  dwelt  there. 
Walls  of  a  very  regular  architecture,  buildings 
made  of  bricks  and  tiles,  wells,  marble  sar- 
cophagi, each  of  which  contuned  an  idol  of 
stone  m  human  form  executed  with  extraordi- 
nary skill,  and  a  copper  plate  with  an  inscrip- 
tiouy  a  number,  of  very  elegant  columns,  two 
portals,  and  a  great  many  stone  figures,  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  exertions  used  during 
two  Greeks.  The  king,  upon  seeing  these 
wonders,  exclaimed :  "  Surely  these  are  the 
works  which  the  genii  executed  for  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David."  The  sheikh  remarks, 
that  "  however  much  the  inhabitants  of  Wedai 
excel  those  of  Barfur  in  civilization,  they  are 
far  from  being  capable  of  erecting  such  build- 
ings ;"  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
town  must  have  flourished  before  the  deluge, 
and  afterwards  have  been  destroyed  by  Uie 
wild  negro  tribes.  "Qt>d,  however,  knows 
best." 

The  sheikh  was  rewarded  by  large  presents 
of  slaves,  and  made  an  excursion  into  the 


mountains  where  these  are  kept,  in  order  to 
team  their  customs  and  reli^on.  An  expedi- 
tion which  the  king  annuaUy  made  into  the 
territory  of  his  neighbors,  in  order  to  obtam 
plunder  and  slaves,  gave  ihe  sheikh  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  explaining  the  advantages  of  ore- 
arms,  which  were  as  yet  unknown;  and  he 
induced  the  king  to  send  one  of  the  cadi^s 
sons  to  Tripolis,  with  a  large  number  of  sUvea, 
in  order  to  fetch  a  supply  of  muskets  and  am- 
munition. Before  the  ex|»ration  of  a  jear, 
the  young  man  returned  with  four  camel-loads 
of  gunpowder,  a  hundred  muskets,  and  other 
valuable  articles.  The  kin^  heard  with  aston- 
ishment the  description  of  the  sea,  the  ships, 
the  cannons,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  those 
northern  nations,  and  resolved  to  make  his 
brother  his  viceroy  for  a  time,  in  order  that  he 
might,  with  his  own  eyes,  contemplate  these 
wonders. 

But  his  wishes  were  not  fblfilled.  When 
the  sheikh  had  been  three  years  in  Wedai,  the 
good  king  fell  sick,  and  died  in  a  few  dlajs, 
deeply  liunented  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  deposed  the 
cadi,  and  deprived  the  sheikh  of  his  salaiy. 
The  latter  collected,  therefore,  the  riches  and 
numerous  slaves  which  he  had  received  from 
his  patron,  and  joined  a  caravan  which  was  on 
its  way  to  Fez.  As  he  left  the  town,  "  the 
whole  population,  with  his  scholars,  came  out 
to  bid  him  farewell,  so  that  the  crowd  was  as 
great  as  when  the  king  took  the  field  against 
the  wild  negro  tribes."  From  Fes  he  trav- 
elled to  Tunis,  where  he  sold  his  male  and  fe- 
male slaves.  The  money  which  he  reodved 
for  them,  and  the  gold-dust  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  made  him  a  rich  man. — 
ElaiUr  fur  LiterarischB  Vhterhakun^. 
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A  second  "  New  World  "  is  fast  arising  in- 
to importance — ^the  British  plantations  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  whose  earlv  story  is  adorned  bv  no  ro- 
mantic adventures  like  those  of  a  Raleigh,  nor 
dignified,  by  the  pious  patriotism  of  another 
race  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  which  were  sim- 
ply discovered  seventy  years  ago  by  stout  old 
Captain  Cook,  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  were 
until  very  recently  stigmatized  as  "  Botany 
Bay."  Yet  they  now  occupy  no  mean  posi- 
tion in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  moth- 
er country.  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  think 
that  a  few  pages  of  the  New  Monthly,  devoted 


& 


to  some  account  of  those  settlements,  may  find 
favor  and  acceptance.  It  must  be  understood 
that  I  propose,  not  to  impose  upon  my  readers 
one  of  those  very  useful  narrations,  by  which 
the  trade,  the  population,  and  the  morals  of 
British  Colonies  are  arithmetically  developed, 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  commercial 
or  religious  statist ;  nor  do  I  aim  at  the  his- 
torical or  the  geographical,  the  botanical  or  the 
geological ;  but  leaving  those  severer  topics  to 
other  pens,  be  it  mine  to  offer  the  mere  impres- 
sions of  the  tourist  on  men  and  manners,  and 
only  so  much  of  external  nature  as  may  form  j 
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tbe  scene  wbereon  thej  are  to  be  exbibited. 
Briefly,  I  would  endeavor  to  show  what  sort 
of  places  tJtose  Australian  Colonies  are. 

And  yet  I  mnst  crave  indulgence  for  one 
preliminary  flourish  I  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  say  that  the  rising  condition  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  should  be  a  subject  of  high  in- 
terest to  every  reflecting  Englidbman.  To  see 
the  foundation  of  one  nation  more  of  his  coun- 
trymen laid  in  the  remotest  quarter  of  the 
globe — the  Terra  Incognita  of  our  grandfathers, 
where,  but  scarcely  sixty  years  ago,  the  only 
inhabitants  were  a  few  thinly-scattered  tribes 
of  savages,  whose  condition  almost  sanctioned 
the  philosophy  of  the  connectitig  link  between 
man  and  brute ;  to  see,  in  such  a  quarter,  the 
literature,  the  arts,  the  religion,  the  love  of 
rational  liberty  of  the  English  nation,  taking 
vital  root,  and  thus  spreading  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  the  name  and  fame  of  that 
insular  people,  should  be  an  animating  contem- 
plation to  every  Englishman  not  insensible  to 
patriotic  emotions,  or  not  indifferent  to  the  fu- 
ture happiness  and  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  in  the  populous  and  handsome  town  of 
Sydney,  which,  nom  the  convict  encampment 
of  17c8,  the  capital  of  Australia  has  now  be- 
come, that  the  stranger  is  most  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Aus- 
tralian settlements  have  reached  their  present 
advanced  condition.  Harbors  thronged  with 
shipmng  from  England,  India,  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  iforth  and  South  America, 
indicate  a  large  amount  of  external  traffic ; 
while  numerous  coasters  and  steam-vessels  be- 
speak the  extent  to  which  trade  and  personal 
intercourse  are  carried  on  between  Sydney  and 
other  colonial  ports. 

In  the  town  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  existing  edifices  have,  as 
I  understand,  been  built  within  the  last  eigh- 
teen years,  there  is  little  to  strike  the  spec- 
tator with  the  extreme  modemness  of  the 
world  around  him.  Long  lines  of  well-built 
private  residences;  numerous  and  elegantlv 
fitted-ujp  shops — resplendent  at  night  with 
plate-glasB  and  gas ;  extensive  warehouses  and 
commodious  wharves;  cathedrals,  churches, 
cbapels,  and  meeting-houses ;  club-houses  and 
theatres  ;  busy  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  car- 
riages and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  give  to 
this  metropolis  of  the  south  all  uie  appearance 
of  a  town  of  centuries. 

The  harbor  of  Port  Jackson,  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  which  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  the  embouchure  of  any  thing 
worthy  the  name  of  a  river,  but  is  a  large  inlet 
of  the  sea.  It  has  a  bold  entrance  between 
lofty  clifis  of  freestone,  of*  about  a  mile  in 


width ;  and  once  in,  and  turning  to  your  left, 
you  suddenly  find  yourself,  from  the  heaving 
swell  of  the  Pacific,  in  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly land-locked  harbors  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. It  extends  about  twenty  miles  inland, 
and  for  some  fourteen  miles  (not  pretending  to 
speak  with  the  accuracy  of  a  hydrographer) 
tnere  is  anchorage  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen.  It  branches  off,  right  and  left, 
through  nearly  its  whole  length,  into  a  success 
sion  of  coves  or  natural  docks,  affording  ac- 
commodation for  shipping,  unequalled  in  any 
other  harbor  not  improved  by  artificial  means. 
From  the  indentations  in  the  land  formed  by 
these  coves,  and  the  numerous  handsome  coun- 
try mansions  which  are  now  seen  on  the  more 
moderately  elevated  hills  around,  the  scenery 
of  Port  Jackson  is  rendered  highly  picturesouo. 
It  is  scenery  of  its  own  kind,  however.  The 
land  all  around  rises  into  rocky  eminences  of 
considerable  elevation,  which,  even  so  near  to 
the  capital,  have  forbidden  very  extensive  cul- 
tivation or  "clearing;''  and  you  thus  see 
handsome  modem  edifices  immediately  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  acres  of  plantation  or  gar- 
den ground,  but  otherwise  in  the  midst  of  the 
primeval  "  bush  *'  of  the  country. 

It  is  on  four  of  the  promontories  abutting 
into  the  main  harbor,  and  forming  the  sides  of 
different  coves — **  Sydney  Cove  "  being  one 

—  that  a  great  portion  of  the  town  and  sub- 
urbs may  be  said  to  stand.  The  most  thickly 
populated  parts  are  west  and  south  of  Sydnev 
Cove ;  spreading  thence  into  the  main  land. 
As  the  town  extends  into  suburbs,  it  becomes 
straggling,  and  begins  to  assume  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  new  place. 

Under  the  head  of  Public  Buildings,  we 
may  note  that  Sydney  has  five  churches  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Church  of  England,  two  of 
ihem  very  fine  edifices ;  a  couple  of  spacious 
Presbyterian  churches ;  and  several  large  Wea- 
leyan  chapels,  including -a  stupendous  fabric 
with  a  Greek  portico,  raised  in  commemoration 
of  the  recent  Wesleyan  Centenary.  There  are 
also  several  Protestant  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  one  very  elegant  building,  belon^ng 
to  the  Congregationahsts,  being  capable  of  ao- 
commodating  1500  people ;  wmle  the  Catho- 
lics have  a  large  and  somewhat  imposing  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  campanile  detached,  and  a 
large  group  of  collegiate  buildings  contiguous 

—  all  thrown  together  with  an  evident  design 
to  give  a  Catholic  and  mediaeval  air  to  the  en- 
semble. The  Catholics  have  another  large 
church  just  completed,  in  a  more  florid  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.  I  should  mention  that 
there  is  an  incomplete  English  cathedral,  which 
promises,  some  aay  or  other,  to  be  a  very  fine 
stmcture.     There  is  a  large  court-house,  and 
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a  criminal  sessions-house ;  barracks  (old  and 
new)  extensive  enongh  for  several  thousands 
of  men ;  a  large  "  Government  House,"  a 
handsome  castellated  pile  of  buildings,  recently 
constructed ;  and  vanous  other  public  edifices, 
belonaino:  either  to  the  Government  or  socie* 
ties,  but  which  do  not  claim  particular  notice. 
Sydney  is  built  over  a  great  bed  of  free^to^e, 
which  has  afforded  ezaellent  building  material ; 
and,  both  the  public  and  private  buildings  be- 
ing chiefly  constructed  of  it,  constitutes  one  of 
the  features  of  the  town. 

These  things  premised,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  50,000,  and  the  reader  has  some  data 
out  of  which  his  fancy  may  construct  the  exist- 
ing city  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

And  a  busy,  bustling,  debating,  gossiping, 
go-a-head  city  it  is.  I  think  (when,  after  be- 
ing a  year  or  two  away,  one  can  better  appre- 
ciate the  general  effect  which,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  the  place  leaves  on  the  mind)  I  may 
safely  depose  to  Sydney  being  the  most  self- 
satisfied  town  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  !  I 
am  persuaded  it  conceives  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  constantly  occupied  with  its  con- 
cerns. This  leaves  plenty  to  admire, — much 
to  bo  extolled  ;  and  perhaps  this  very  inflation 
may  be  dia^ostic  of  its  meritorious  qualities ; 
— but  so  the  fact  is. 

In  approaching  Sydney,  which  is  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  *'  the  Heads,"  and  sailing  up 
the  broad  harbor,  the  chances  are,  if  the  day 
is  fine,  that  you  meet  fleets  of  pleasure  boats, 
for  the  Sydney  gentry  are  much  given  to  aquat- 
ics, led  thereto  by  the  beauty  of  the  harbor 
and  the  genial  climate.  The  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  is  always  kept  as 
a  great  fete,  and  for  many  years  the  Sydney 
"Kegatta"  has  formed  the  most  prominent  of 
the  festive  ceremonies  of  the  day.  Then  there 
is  a  great  turn  out  of  small  craft,  some  of 
which  approach  the  dignity  of  yachts,  and  the 
whole  place  is  seized  with  a  nautical  fever. 
Loud  and  confident  are  the  predictions  that 
New  South  Wales  will  hereafter  be  a  maritime 
power,  and  that  her  sons  will  make  a  galbnt 
race  of  seameh. 

Nearing  the  town,  you  see  the  turrets  of 
Government  House  on  one  side  of  Sydney 
Cove,  and  lofty  stone  buildings  rising  step  by 
step  over  each  other  on  the  opposite  side,  all 
renected  with  a  cloudless  blue  sky  in  the  still 
water  of  the  cove.  Then  you  will,  likely,  see 
two  gallant  frigates  reposing  after  the  buffeting 
and  wear  and  tear  of  a  long  sea  voyage  ;  one 
shall  be  Endish,  the  other  French ;  for  the 
Frcn  h,  for  some  wise  purpose  of  their  own, 
have  for  years  hud  a  fancy  for  keeping  a  greatly 
disproportionate  naval  force  in  these  seas, 
which  we  all  know  they  can  ill  afford.     That 


large  1000  ton  ship  is  just  bound  for  New 
Zealand,  chartered  to  convey  there  a  regiment  , 
of  soldiers  to  fight  against  the  Maories,  for  wc 
have  our  expenave  hobbies  as  well  as  the 
French. 

Within  the  last  few  years  New  South  Wales 
has  had  its  representative  assembly^ — called  [' 
here  the  **  Legislative  Council,"  whereas  thai 
designation,  in  other  colonies  furnished  with 
representative  legislatures,  has  been  allotted  to 
the    Upper   Ohamber.     But  in   New   South  ' 
Wales,  our  Solons  of  Downing  Street  deter- 
mined that  their  first  constitutional  experiment  ' 
should  consist  of  but  a  single  chamber — a  , 
house  of  peers  and  a  house  of  commons  rolled 
into  one.     The  rumor,  however,  goes,  that  all  j 
this  i>  to  be  changed  next  year,  and  the  plan 
of  two  chambers  reverted  to.  ! 

But  this  free  legislature  has  given  a  great  ' 
character  to  Sydney.     It  has  now  its  regular 
legislative   season,   when  members   come   to 
town,  add  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  de>  i 
bates,  and  the  accidents  are  postponed  mi  til . 
after  the  prorogation.     Let  us  enter  the  cham-  'f 
ber.     Here  we  have  a  goodly  room  —  say  \\ 
eighty  feet  by  thirty  —  a  miniature  house  of  | 
commons.     There  are  the  members*  seats  oo 
either  side,  a  table  along  the  centre,  the  speak-  { 
er*8  chair  in  its  duo  place,  and  on  one  side,  i 
becomingly  elevated  and  decorated,  the  vice- 1 
regal  throne.     The  exact  position  of  this  latter 
commodity  was  matter  of  grave  deliberation. 
It  was  thought  not  proper  that  his  excellency 
should  intrude  upon  Mr.  Speaker's  exclusive 
domain,  and  yet  he  must  be  the  chief  person- 
age  present  when  addressing  the    conscript 
fathers  of  Australia.     After  much  subtle  dis- 
quisition on  the  subject,  the  arrangement  I 
have  mentioned  was  carried  into  efllect,  and  no 
abatement  of  dignity  considered  to  be  experi- 
enced in  any  quarter.     Then  there  is  the  Re- 
porters' gallery,  behind  the  chair,   in   which 
you  see  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  the 
strangers'  gallery  at  the  opposite  end,   all  ae- 
cording  to  precedent. 

The  **  house  "  took  to  business  very  kindly. 
Its  members  displayed  uncommon  diligence  m 
their  new  functions ;  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
very  considerable  ability  too.  According  to 
temperament  or  interest,  they  divided,  some  on 
the  ministerial,  some  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  house.  The  government  members  spoke 
with  customary  caution — ^the  opposition,  less 
responsible,  giving  a  fuller  swing  to  their  pat-  , 
riotism.  I  was  amused,  happening  to  be  ;! 
present  a  few  days  after  the  new  legislature 
had  been  first  started,  at  the  rather  evident  ef- 1 
fort  to  use  parliamentary  phraseology  without , 
effort,  as  though  it  should  seem  they  had  been  i 

accustomed  to  it  all  their  lives.  . 
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Sydney  was  also  made  into  a  corporate  town 
fire  or  six  years  ago ;  and  now  dories  in  the 
tme  old  Englif^h  **  Mayor,  Aldenncn,  and 
Common  Council."  I  believe  the  institution 
has  not  quite  answered  expectation  ;  the  day 
beinfi^  perhaps  gone  for  such  a  ouroberaome 
machinery  to  be  now  for  the  first  time  called 
into  existence.  It  has  serred  the  purpose,  how- 
eyer,  for  good  or  evil,  of  creating  a  class  of  civic 
dignitaries,  the  Sydney  tradesmen  being  in 
nowise  indisposed  to  the  style  of  aldermen.' 
The  right  worshipful  the  Mayor,  indeed,  be- 
sides a  certain  place  and  precedence  given  to 
him  on  all  public  occasions,  has  assumed  a  sky 
blue  gown,  lined  with  ermine ;  so  the  Mayor 
is  a  very  ooniiderable  personage.  The  alder- 
men are  merely  distinguishable  by  *'  peculiar 
coats" — ^not  unlike  those  described  as  decorat- 
ing the  persons  of  members  of  the  Pickwick 
Club.  But  why  note  these  trifles?  They 
are  an  index  of  one  great  peculiarity  in  the 
colonies — the  avidity  with  which  any  extra- 

Sersonal  distinction  is  grasped  at ;  a  point  I 
ouht  not  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to. 

Let  us  take  a  turn  into  the  Conrt  House. 
It  is  the  first  day  of  Term.  There  is  a  full 
master  of  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  all  wigged  ond 
gowned.  In  come  the  three  judges,  in  full 
judicial  costume — the  bar  rise,  the  judges  bow, 
and  there  is  the  Supreme  Court  in  banco. 
And  there,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  hoar 
as  clever  mystification,  I  had  almost  said,  as  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

The  *•  domain  "  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  Syd- 
ney. It  is  a  very  beautifully  laid  out  place, 
occupying  a  promontory  which  runs  into  Port 
Jackson,  and  some  considerable  ground  be- 
hind. Here  play  the  regimental  bands,  and 
the  fashion  of  Sydney  exhibits  itself.  A 
goodly  number  of  equipages  are  seen ;  and 
this  reminds  me  that  flnnkeyism  flourishes 
more  in  Sydney  than  in  any  colonial  town  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions.  I  remember  a 
shrewd  tradesman  advertising  that  he  had  im- 
ported buttons,  bearing  the  crests  of  "  all  the 
first  families  in  the  colony.  That  tailor  was  a 
man  of  observation,  and  I  can  fancy  his  spec- 
ulation a  profitable  one. 

The  horse-soldiers  you  see  about,  in  light- 
dragoon  uniform,  are  the  **  Mounted  Police," 
a  well-disciplined,  good-looking  set  of  fellows, 
taken  from  the  troops  of  the  line ;  and  who, 
in  Sydney,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of 
society,  which,  in  London,  is  so  creditably  oc- 
cupied by  her  Mnjesty*s  Life-€hiards ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  furniHh  escorts  to  his  excellency 
the  Governor,  and  gallants  to  the  Sydney  nur- 
sery-maids. When  in  the  upKSOuntry,  they 
doff  their  gny  uniforms,  and  are  rough,  bold 


bushmen,  famed  for  their  daring  encounters 
with  the  Bushrangers. 

To  a  stranger,  Sydney  might  seem  to  be  a 
Catholic  town.  The  Catholic  places  of  wor- 
ship are  by  far  the  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance in  the  place.  The  cathedral  of  saint 
Mary^s  has  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  and  the  oc- 
casions for  ringing  them  appear  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  :  at  all  events,  they  are  rung 
very  frequently,  day  and  night.  Then  you 
see  Catholic  ecclesiastics  a  good  deal  about 
town,  in  appropriate  tenue  de  viUe;  and, 
about  the  catnearal,  you  sec  them  in  regular 
seminary  costume,  looking  mysteriously  Cath- 
olic and  theological.  Then  you  have  proces- 
sional ceremonies,  in  the  open  street.  I  saw 
the  archbishop — **  his  Grace,"  as  he  xa  jealous- 
ly called  by  the  faithflit — proceeding  to  embark 
upon  some  mission  to  the  Holy  See.  All  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  colony,  of  all  orders, 
seemed  to  have  gathered  for  the  occasion,  and 
a  body  of  laymen,  who,  I  think,  called  them- 
selves "  the  holy  guild  of  St.  Mary's,"  with 
crosses,  and  wands,  and  sashes,  followed  in 
the  long  train.  And  here  I  must  obtrude  a 
remark — all  these  priests  were  burly,  black- 
haired,  black-bearded  men.  Now  what  I  de- 
sire to  observe  is,  that  I  do  not  remember,  in 
the  many  Catholic  countries  I  have  happened 
to  sojourn  in,  to  have  seen  a  single  priest, 
whose  full,  round,  shaven  chin,  was  not  of  the 
dark  blue  which  indicates  the  black  beard. 
This  may  be  all  accidental  in  my  case ;  but 
e^  priest  with  red  hair,  for  example  (though 
such  may  no  doubt  exi^t),  would  almost  ap- 
pear a  monstrosity  in  my  eyes. 

There  has  been  declared  war  between  the 
English  bishop  and  the  Catholic  hierarch. 
The  latter — in  the  state  of  the  colonial  law 
having  no  fears  of  pains  and  penalties  before 
him — assumed  as  **  of  Sydney  "  for  his  terri- 
torial style;  whereupon  the  English  prelate 
made  public  protest  against  the  Romanist 
usurpation. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  colony  has 
had  the  same  Puseyito  controversy  as  ihe 
mother  country  —  the  same  scandals  of  the 
ofiTertory  and  the  preaching  in  surplices.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  again,  has  had  its  **  Free 
Church  "  secession  ;  and  the  consequent  con- 
troversy has  settled  into  a  standing  one.  In- 
deed, the  remark  may  be  made,  that  in  the 
colonies  we  have  regularly  reproduced  all  the 
vexed  questions  of  Church  and  State  which 
embitter  or  benefit  society  at  home.  There 
are  your  Tories,  your  Whigs,  and  your  Radi- 
cals ;  your  men  of  the  people  and  your  con- 
temners of  popularity :  your  advocates  of 
sectarian  and  of  *'  national  "  education ;  all  as 
in  England. 
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Nor  do  the  workine  people  fail  to  import 
with  them  the  habits  of  that  section  of  moaem 
England*  They  have  their  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, where  they  are  lectured  in  what  they  con- 
nder  ''  the  principles"  of  chemistry,  poetry, 
taste,  and  mechanics.  And  they  have  their 
trade  unions,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  against  low  wages ;  though  there, 
any  more  than  in  England,  they  have  not  de- 
tected the  method  of  forcing  people  to  buy 
their  productions  at  higher  prices  tnan  they  are 
disposed  to  give  for  them. 

Sydney  has  two  theatres,  but  one  only  (the 
larger  of  the  two)  constantly  in  operation. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
in  Oxford  Street,  and  is  tastefully  enough  de- 
corated. Except  upon  particular  occaaons  it 
b  not  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  but,  it  is 
much  innivorwith  thelarkish  ''native lads,'' 
the  younger  squatters  on  their  occasional  trips 
to  town,  the  *' gents"  of  Sydney,  and  the 
ssdlors  from  the  shipping  in  port.  The  acting 
is  really  very  creditable,  conadering  that,  hav- 
ing to  play  so  constantly  to  the  same  audience, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  production  of  per- 
petual *'  novelties."  Every  description  of 
piece  is  attempted — ^grand  operas,  melo-drama, 
the  legitimate,  fiuce,  and  pantomime. 

In  an  antipodean  city  you  mil  be  struck 
with  the  stands  of  cabs  which  you  will  see  in 
several  directions  ;  and  the  colonial  cabman 
you  will  find  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  caste 
— incomparable  in  the  expertness  of  his  abuse, 


yet  he  may  be  bribed  into  the  prompted  as- 
sumption of  civility. 

Omnibuses  have  also  been  started,  and  joa 
feel  yourself  mesmerised  with  the  ooadnctor'a 
*'  passes"  as  you  walk  along,  though  your  eyes 
are  studiously  turned  in  another  directioa. 

The  fair  sex  are  remarkable  for  their  dreor 
ness — ^truth  ooDsttains  the  admiawoQ,  their 
over-dressiness;  in  this  respect  having  mate- 
thing  of  the  New  York  ladies'  love  of  dis|daj. 
The  fashions,  are,  of  course,  English ;  and  veiy 
studiou^  taken  from  the  latest  Bdle  Ataem- 
Uee,  The  men  more  commonly  afiect  the 
''varmint"  in  style.  Tweed  ahootiog  coats 
and  strutting  jackets  are  the  prevailing  taste. 
The  young  men  you  meet,  with  Tarn  o'Shan- 
ter  hats,  moustaches,  and  beards,  will  proba- 
bly be  squatters.  You  may  note  in  them  a 
sort  of  fashionable  ruffianism — a  graft  of  the 
Nomade  Tartar  on  the  "young  man  ahoui 
town."  But,  be  it  observed,  they  are,  as  a 
class,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  very  ezeelr 
lent  set  of  feUows.  Their  line  ol  life  Itts,  like 
most  others,  its  solacing  vanities;  bat  thej 
have  enterprise  and  hardihood,  are  usefid 
men  of  their  generation,  and,  in  the  oombina- 
tion  of  causes  leading  to  the  great  ^feci  of 
Australian  advancement,  we  may  perhaps 
point  to  the  equator  as,  singly,  the  most 
efficient  of  all.  We  must  hereafter  become 
better  acquainted  with  these  fellows  on  their 
own  ground. — New  Monthly  MagcLzine, 
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**  light  linman  nature  ia  too  lightly  tost 
And  ruiBed  without  cause,  complaininff  on-*- 
Keatless  with  rest  —  until,  being  OTertnrown, 
It  learneth  to  lie  quiet."— IfiM.  E.  B.  BarreU. 


"  That  is  so  like  you,  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Montague  impatientiy,  in  answer  to  some  re- 
quest of  her  husband ;  **  you  never  do  think 
of  anything  until  it  is  too  late  !" 

**  But  it  is  not  too  late  now,  my  dear ;  the 
carriage  has  only  this  moment  come  round,  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  while  the  servants 
are  putting  in  the  luggage." 

**  Just  as  if  I  could  trust  them  to  put  it  in 
without  looking  after  them.  The  very  last 
time,  if  you  remember,  the  thing  of  most  im- 
portance was  forgotten,  and  left  behind,  owing 
to  their  carelessness." 


Mr.  Montague,  seeing  that  it  was  hopelees 
to  argue  the  matter,  sat  down  to  his  desk  with- 
out reply,  while  his  wife  went  to  saperintend 
the  arrangement  of  those  numerous  packages 
— encumbrances  we  have  heard  them  called — 
which  some  ladies  think  it  impossible  to  travel 
without.  By  the  time  that  everything  had  been 
completed  to  her  satisfaction,  tiiere  really  was 
not  a  moment  to  spare. 

**  You  will  be  sure  to  come  down  on  Satoi^ 
day,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  as  she 
went  back  to  exchange  a  hasty  and  a£fectioD- 
ate  kiss  with  her  husband. 
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**  Yes,  yes,  my  dear." 

"  I  shall  long  for  Saturday !"  continued  his 
wife,  still  lingering ;  "  and  when  we  are  in  the 
country,  I  shall  have  time  to  do  everything 
you  wish  me." 

Mr.  Montague  looked  up  and  smiled ;  and 
kissing  him  again,  she  hurried  away,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day ;  but  the  heart  makes 
its  own  sunshine,  and  it  is  certun  that  Mrs. 
Montague  did  not  enjoy  her  long  and  pleasant 
drive  quite  as  well  as  she  would  have  done 
had  she  found  time  to  comply  with  her  husband's 
request  before  starting.  Not  but  she  laughed 
and  talked  a  great  deal  to  her  aunt,  who  ac- 
companied her,  and  whose  guest  she  was  about 
to  become  for  the  next  few  weeks,  declaring 
that  the  only  fault  Charles  had  was  his  provok- 
ing habit  of  procrastination,  and  that  she 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  break  him 
of  it. 

"We  have  all  our  feults,"  said  Aunt  Bridget, 
"  and  must  bear  with  one  another." 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  but  still  it  is  very  an- 
noying sometimes." 

Aunt  Bridget  did  not  reply;  she  sel- 
dom said  much ;  and  after  a  late  dinner,  both 
were  glad  to  retire  to  their  own  apartment. 

Mrs.  Montague  awoke  on  the  following  morn- 
ing with  a  happy  forgetfulness  of  everything 
save  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment ; 
and  as  she  looked  out  into  the  green,  sunny 
fields,  and  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  love  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Creator  of  so  beautiful  a  world. 
The  day  was  passed  in  walking,  driving,  and 
paying  visits;  and  as  Aunt  Bridget  had  al- 
most as  manv  friends  among  the  poor  as  she 
had  among  the  rich,  Mrs.  Montague  saw  and 
heard  much  that  was  new  to  her.  She  was 
particularly  interested  about  one  young  woman 
whom  they  visited,  and  whom  Aunt  Bridget 
introduced  as  Mrs.  Chambers,  although  Sie 
herself  called  her  Maiy,  speaking  to  her  with 
afllectionate  kindness  and  consideration.  Her 
slight,  girlish  figure,  and  vouthful  appearance, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  pale,  sorrow- 
stricken  countenance,  and  the  lone,  clustering 
hair,  that  had  grown  gray  in  a  single  night, 
while  her  smile  was  sad  to  look  upon. 

**  Poor  thing !"  said  Aunt  Bridget,  as  they 
left  the  house ;  ''  I  do  not  think  that  she  is 
long  for  this  world.     God  is  veiy  good." 

'*  Although  so  young,  she  appears  to  have 
suffered  much,"  observed  Mrs.  Montague. 

"Yes,  indeed;  her  history  is  a  very  sad 
one.  Some  day,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  it  to 
you." 

*'  I  should  like  to  hear  it  very  much,  for  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  her  pale,  sorrowful  face." 


That  evening  Mrs.  Montague  reminded 
Aunt  Bridget  of  her  promise.  * 

"  To-morrow,"  said  she,  "  Charles  will  be 
here,  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  anything. 
Besides,  we  are  so  quiet  and  comfortable  now, 
with  the  flowers  smelling  so  sweetly,  and  the 
daylight  fading  away — just  the  very  time  for  a 
melancholy  story. ' ' 

**  And  yet  no  story  either,"  added  Aunt 
Bridget,  sadly,  "  as  poor  Mary  daily  testifies 
by  her  tears  and  prayers." 

*•  Forgive  me,  dear  Aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague. 

Aunt  Bridget  kissed  the  fair  young  face  up- 
lifted so  pleadingly  to  hers,  and  began  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Mary  was  bom  in  the  hquse  where  you 
saw  her  to-day.  She  was  an  only  child  ;  and 
her  little  property  and  great  beauty — although 
no  one  woula  believe  the  latter  to  look  upon 
her  now — caused  her  to  bo  much  sought  after. 
To  use  a  worldly  phrase,  she  might  have  mai^ 
ried  well ;  but  Mary  thought — and  who  shall 
blame  her? — ^that  to  many  him  she  loved  was 
better  still.  Maurice  Chambers  was  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  large  banking-houses  of  London ; 
and  it  was  during  a  holydav-visit  which  he  paid 
to  some  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  that  Mary 
and  he  first  met.  His  honest,  straight-forward 
conduct  and  cheerful  disposition  won  all  hearts ; 
and  the  only  objection  which  her  parents  made 
to  their  engagement,  was  the  very  natural  fear 
which  they  felt,  lest  Mary's  health,  which  was 
but  delicate,  should  suffer  from  the  change  and 
confinement  of  a  residence  in  London.  After 
a  time,  however,  this  was  obviated,  by  Maurice 
writing  to  say  that  he  had  heard  of  a  very 
cheap  house  within  half-an-hour's  distance  of 
London,  by  railway,  and  which  he  proposed 
taking,  as  the  expense  was  inconsiderable,  and 
the  journey  backwards  and  forwards  would  do 
him  good.  This  was  about  Christmas.  The 
following  spring  he  came  down  again,  and  they 
were  married ;  Mary  leaving  her  native  place 
amid  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  all  who 
knew  her.  1  shall  never  forget  how  beautiful 
she  looked  on  the  day  of  Ae  wedding,  and 
how  proud  Maurice  Chambers  seemed  to  be  of 
her.  They  were  certainly  very  happy.  Her 
father  and  mother  promised  to  come  down  and 
see  them  before  many  months  had  passed,  if 
thev  were  spared,  for  they  were  gettmg  aged, 
and  somewnat  feeble ;  but  there  was  no  fore- 
boding fear  in  their  hearts  about  that  young 
and  loving  couple,  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
very  thresnold  of  life  and  happiness. 

**  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Maiy  the 
day  before  she  left,  during  which  she  entered 
largely  into  all  her  future  plans.  She  had  no 
foolish  and  romantic  dreams  about  '  love  in  a 
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cottage.'  Sbe  knew  that  she  had,  of  her  own 
free  will,  marriod,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
poor  man,  and  was  prepared  for  the  oonse- 
qnences ;  nay,  she  longed  to  begin  what  seemed 
to  her  a  labor  of  love  :  to  be  the  active  and  pro- 
riding  spirit  of  her  new  home.  She  felt  tier 
responsibilities,  and  affection  turned  them  into 
privileges.  After  all,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  minister  to  the  beloved  one,  even 
Dy  the  means  of  the  commonest  household  du- 
Ues." 

Aunt  Bridget  spoke  earnestly;  and  Mrs. 
Montague,  althougn  she  forboro  to  interrupt 
her,  oould  not  help  thinking  what  a  pity  it 
was  that  she  should  never  have  been  married 
herself,  and  wondering  what  could  have  been 
llie  cau;«,  for  she  was  right  In  imagining  that 
there  had  been  some  cause.  The  annals  of  old 
maidcnism  are,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  sad 
and  tearful  revealings,  but  bound  in  so  quaint 
a  fiuhion  that  few  care  to  look  into  them. 
Aunt  Bridget  continued  thus — 

"  Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  Maiy^s 
new  home.  It  seemed  almost  like  magic  for 
Maurice  Chamlxsrs  to  step  out  of  his  dark 
oounting-house,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  crowd- 
ed city,  and  find  himself,  in  little  more  than 
half-an-hour  afterwards,  standing  before  his 
own  rosoKsovcred  dwelling,  surrounded  by  the 
green,  quiet  fields.  And  magic  it  certainly 
was — ^natural  magic — and  the  name  of  the  en- 
ehanter — Stbam  !  Sometimes  Mary  came  the 
short  dbtance  to  the  railway  station  to  meet 
him  ;  and  if  not,  she  was  sure  to  be  watching 
for  him  at  the  garden-gate ;  and  no  one  would 
have  thought,  to  look  at  her  then,  with  hei 
smooth,  shining  hair  nicely  arranged,  and  neat, 
and  even  tastenil  dress,  how  busy  she  had  been 
all  day  in  ihose  household  arrangements  which 
are  so  seldom  noticed,  and  yet  so  sadly  missed. 
In  the  evening  both  worked  together  in  their 
little  ffarden.  Not  that  Maurice  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  flowers,  but  Mary  thought  that 
tbe  fresh  air  would  do  him  good  after  rittins;  all 
day ;  and  so  it  did.  And  then  she  liked  to 
have  him  with  her.  It  was  astonishing  how 
soon  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his  new 
pursuits ;  and  yet  not  astonishing  either,  since 
it  was  only  natural  to  love  what  she  loved. 

'*  Time  fled  away,  as  it  always  does  when 
we  are  happy.  Mary  was  busier  than  ever, 
preparing  for  the  long-promised  visit  of  her 
dear  parents ;  while  Maurice  entered  cheer- 
fully into  all  her  plans  for  their  amusement 
'  and  gratification.  As  he  said,  he  could  never 
do  enough  for  them,  in  return  for  the  treasure 
which  £ey  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  and 
then  he  would  kiss  his  little  wife,  and  tell  her 
how  he  often  sat  and  wondered,  when  alone, 
what  he  could  possibly  have  done  to  deserve 


so  much  happiness,  and  how  grateful  kefeUto 
Heaven  at  those  times ;  while  Ma^  oonfeand 
to  the  same  feelings,  with  mingled  smiles  od 
tears. 

**  It  was  the  day  before  their  arriral ;  ud 
Mary  was  busily  engaged  in  alternately  8ape^ 
intending  and  assisting  the  kbors  of  the  girl 
whom  she  had  thought  it  best  to  hire  for  tb 
next  few  weeks,  when  she  was  interrapted  bj 
the  cheerful  voice  of  her  husband,  cslliDg  kv 
to  come  up  to  him  for  a  few  moments. 

"  '  What  do  yon  want  V  asked  Maiy. 

"  -  You.' 

"  '  But  I  am  $0  busy  just  now.' 

*' '  I  will  not  detain  you  an  instant,  Muy' 

'* '  And  I  have  not  an  instant  to  span/  re- 
plied his  wife. 

"  But  he  still  lingered. 

*' '  What  do  you  wantt'  repeated  she,  im- 
patiently. 

"  '  I  have  a  hole  in  my  glove.* 

*' '  Then  put  on  another  pair.' 

'*  *  I  want  you  to  gather  me  t  ros,  Marf* 
dear.' 

"  Mary  could  not  help  smilu^  bat  she  did 
not  stir. 

<*  *  Wait  until  the  evening,  asd  jou  M 
have  as  many  as  you  please.  OdIj  p  ^7 
now,  and  do  not  tease  me.  Beades,  joa  ^ 
be  too  late  for  the  train.' 

"  '  No,  I  have  just  three  minutes.' 

*' '  It's  more  than  I  have,'  replied  his  jwng 
wife,  as  she  quietly  pursued  her  emplopeot, 
while  Maurice  continued  to  walk  to audin 
over  head ;  and  presently  she  beard  faiii  aof' 
ing  to  himself  an  old  fiuniliar  air,  of  vhich  he 
was  very  fond.  ] 

**  •  Poor  Maurice  I'  thought  she, '  how f«4 
and  ^tient  he  is!  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
put  him  out  of  temper.  I  must  leave  off  for  i 
moment,  and  see  what  he  wants  with  me. 

. "  Just  as  Mary  reached  the  topof  thesttin. 
the  street-door  shut ;  and  looking  oat  of  the 
window,  she  saw  him  walking  quickly  awji  ^ 
he  was  late.  Mary  stood  to  watch  iiim  oat  of 
sight,  and  then  returned  to  her  employiseDt 
Long  before  evening,  every  little  snangemM^ 
had  been  completed,  and  all  made  readj  f* 
the  reception  of  her  anxiously-expected  riatoB. 
who  were  to  arrive  early  on  the  following  eg- 
Busy  as  she  had  been,  Maurice  was  neither 
neglected  nor  forgotten.  She  found  time  to 
prepare  some  of  her  favorite  preserves  withhff 
own  hands,  beside  which  she  placed  a  rase  ot 
freshly-gathered  roees ;  while  some  hot  tea: 
cakes,  of  which  he  was  veiy  fond  and  wmcb 
Mary  rather  pided  herself  upon  her  m  » 
making,  only  awaited  his  arrival,  in  order  to 
surprise  him  with  their  appearance.  He  f»^ 
however,  later  than  usual  on  that  partJoolff 
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night,  and  Maiy  began  to  grow  anxioas,  but 
only  for  her  tea-cakes,  lest  they  should  be 
spoiled.  After  walking  several  times  some- 
what impatiently  up  and  down  the  room,  she 
went  out,  and  leaning  on  the  garden-gate, 
stood  watching  for  his  coming.  It  was  a  still, 
summer  evening ;  not  even  a  leaf  seemed  to 
stir ;  and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  fai^ 
off  voices  of  children  at  play,  alone  broke  the 
silence  ot  the  hour. 

'' '  Poor  Maurice,  he  will  be  so  tired  I' 
thought  the  young  wife,  as  she  strained  her 
eyes  to  gaze  down  the  long,  dusty  road,  and 
then  ran  into  the  house  to  see  that  the  cakes 
were  not  burning.  '  Poor  dear  Maurice,  how 
hard  he  works  for  me  !' 

**  When  Mary  returned,  she  saw  several 
people  coming  up  the  road ;  and  her  quick 
glance  having  ascertained  that  Maurice  was 
not  among  them,  she  drew  back  until  they  had 
passed.  Instead  of  passing,  however,  they 
stopped  opposite  the  gate,  and  the  foremost 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch,  and  opened  it ; 
but    seeing  Mary,  he  started,  and  hesitated. 

'* '  I  think  you -have  made  some  mistake,' 
said  she. 

"  *  I  am  afraid  noL  It  was  Mrs.  Chambers 
whom  I  wanted. ' 

"  *  I  am  Mrs.  Chambers.  But  what  has 
happened?  What  are  those  men  carrying? 
Wny  do  they  bring  it  here?  Where  is 
Maurice  ?  My  husband !  God  help  me  !' 
exclaimed  the  wretched  woman,  as  she  read 
his  fate  upon  the  pale  countenances  of  those 
silent  and  horror-stricken  men,  who  were 
bearing  back  his  shattered  remains  to  his  deso- 
late home.  There  had  been  an  accident  on  the 
railway,  and  Maurice  wa  s  one  of  the  victims 
who  perished  by  it.  " 

*'  How  terrible !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, shuddering,  and  hiding  her  face  in  Aunt 
Bridget's  lap. 

''Yes,  it  was  very  terrible;  even  those 
strong  men  could  not  help  weeping  at  the  sight 
of  poor  Mary's  agony  and  despair.  The  fol- 
lowing day  her  parents  arrivea ;  it  was  merci- 
fully ordered  that  they  should  have  come  just 
then.  For  many  weeks  she  was  insensible  to 
all  around  her;  and  upon  her  recovering 
sufficiently  to  be  moved  with  safety,  it  was 
thought  best  to  bring  her  back  to  her  native 
phice,  where  she  has  dnoe  remained,  looking, 
as  yon  saw  her  this  morning,  more  like  a 
spirit  than  a  living  and  breathmg  woman,  bnt 
meek  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  In  all 
probability  her  earthly  pilgrimage  will  soon  be 
ended ;  and  none,  who  know  her  sufferings  and 
her  faith,  can  help  rejoicing  with  her  m  her 
slow  but  sure  approach  towards  that  land 
where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  or  mghing,  and 


God  himself  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our 
eyes." 

Aunt  Bridget  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  long 
ffllence  ensued. 

"  Poor  Mary, "  said  Mrs.  Montague,  at 
length,  "  how  sorry  she  must  have  been  that 
she  did  not  go  to  her  husband  when  he  wanted 
her  on  that  last  morning  /*' 

**  Yes,  it  was  an  old  story  — '  Love  too  huj 
for  love  r  " 

''I  wish  now  that  I  had  done  what 
Charles  wanted  me,"  continued  her  com- 
panion, thoughtfully.  '*  Anyhow,  I  am  glad 
that  I  went  back  and  kissed  him,  and  made 
him  smile  upon  me.  May  heaven  watch  over 
my  dearest  husband,  and  make  me  more  care- 
ful in  future. " 

"  Amen ! "  added  Aunt  Bridget,  solemnly. 

Mrs.  Montague  did  not  say  any  more,  but 
she  thought  a  great  deal,  and  was  the  better 
and  wiser  for  those  thoughts  as  long  as  she 
lived.  Truly  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  part  from 
the  beloved,  in  this  world  of  trials  and  troubles 
and  sudden  death,  even  for  a  single  day  ;  and 
we  should  be  very  careful  in  what  spirit  we 
separate  one  from  another,  that  we  may  have 
nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  with,  should  it 
be  God's  will  that  we  never  meet  again. 

Mrs.  Montague  was  restless  and  uneasy 
until  her  husrand  arrived ;  and  then  how 
grateful  she  felt  as  she  flung  herself  into  his 
arms,  with  a  heart  full  of  good  resolutions  for 
the  future,  and  thankfulness  to  God  for  having 
given  her  a  future  in  the  which  to  atone  and 
amend  all  that  was  past. 

"You  are  not  well,  dearest,"  said  Mr. 
Montague,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  quite  well.  But  I  am  glad  you  are 
come,  Charles ;  I  had  begun  to  fear  that  some- 
thing had  happened." 

'*  What  should  happen,  little  coward?"  re- 
plied her  husband,  laughing,  and  kissing  her 
affectionately. 

Mrs.  Montague  rested  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  smiled  also;  bnt  she  never 
afterward  forgot  Aunt  Bridget's  story,  or  the 
lesson  which  it  had  taught  her. — BMe  Assent 


LocouoTivK  Stbav  Carriage  Coupant. — 
A  new  company,  under  this  title,  is  in  the 
course  of  formation,  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  parcels  on  common  roads  by 
steam.  The  carriage  proposed  to  be  adopted 
is  that  of  Sir.  C.  J.  Anderson. — Post, 


La  Democratie  Pactfique  says,  that  Lamar- 
tine's  "  Meditations,"  and  some  of  his  other 
works,  have  been  translated  into  Chinese  by 
order  of  the  Emperor. 
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LOVE  AND   MESMEBISM :     SOME  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

COUNTESS  OF  ROSENTHAL. 


The  gilded  spires  of  Venice  had  long  fiided 
ID  the  distance — the  blue  lagones,  the  splen- 
did palazzas  of  that  city,  lising  idth  her  tiaiA 
of  proud  towers,  still  lingered  in  glorious  beau- 
ty upon  the  eye  of  memoir,  though  the  f;ur 
original  lay  leagues  behind  me,  as  I  wended 
my  weary  way  towards  my  native  land.    Many 

fears  had  rolled  over  since  I  had  last  seen  it. 
had  long  been  a  wanderer  in  strange  coun- 
tries, but  beneath  the  cloudless,  sunny  skies  of 
the  sweet  south  I  had  not  forgotten  the  land 
of  my  birth ;  as  I  passed  the  river  and  approach- 
ed the  frontiers,  and  the  dark  mighty  moun- 
tains rose  before  me,  looming  in  the  distanco, 
I  felt  all  that  inexpressible  delight,  known 
only  to  him  who,  after  years  of  absence,  re- 
turns to  his  home  again.      And  yet  in  the 
country  I  was  leaving  behind  me,  had  been 
spent  the  happiest  hours  of  my  short  life.     I 
had  ^ne  to  Italy  in  order  to  perfect  myself  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  the  temptations  so 
incident  to  youth  in  that  delightful  country 
had  naturally  impeded  my  progress.     As  I 
ceased  to  be  industrious  I  had  become  enervat- 
ed by  idleness,  and  the  not  veir  agreeable  re- 
flection now  arose  in  my  mind,  that  I  knew 
rather  less  about  my  art  than  when  I  had  de- 
parted from  home.     Occupied  in  the  perilous 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  I  haa  begun  to  despise 
my  profession.     The  pains  required  for  mas- 
tering the  minute  detjuls  of  art  seemed  intoler- 
able drudgery  to  me,  and  at  last  I  began  to 
think  that  I  nad  not  sufficient  power  through 
the  medium  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  to 
shape  into  existence  tnose  bright  and  beautiful 
images  of  which  I  had  dreamed.     What  would 
I  not  have  given  to  be  able  to  recall  the  de- 
parted past.     I  thought  of  the  time  I  had 
wasted,  and  the  opportunities  I  had  nedected, 
and  I  now  wished  that  the  years  I  had  spent 
in  Italy  had  been  less  agreeable  and  more 
profitable.     Tortured  by  reflections  such  as 
these  I  wandered  on.     The  rainy  weather, 
which  had  lasted  for  some  days,  adding  mate- 
rially to  the  discomfort  of  my  journey,  a  voice 
seemed  sounding  in  my  ears  the  word   **  re- 
turn," and  yet  an  irresistible  impulse  was  urg- 
ing me  forward.     I  became  at  length  so  mis- 
erable that  I  often  wished  for  death.     A  fresh 
torrent  of  rain  impelled  me  to  seek  shelter 
under  a  tree,  where,  having  seated  myself  on  a 
fragment  of  rock,  I  mused  long  and  sadly  over 
the  broken  hopes  and  futile  strivings  of  my 
past  life.     Before  me  lay  the  desolate  region 


of  a  vast  mountain  solitude,  distorbed  onlj  k 
the  noise  of  an  angry  torrent,  whose  dark 
waters  were  swollen  by  the  incessuit  nk 
I  looked  down  into  the  eddying  pools  of  tbat 
sweeping  river,  and  the  dark  thought  crossed 
my  mind  that  in  their  depths  my  sorrows 
might  have  rest ;  then  I  was  suddealj  sebed 
by  a  vague  and  unaccountable  terror  of  death, 
and,  afraid  to  trust  myself  further,  I  spnngnp, 
and  fled  as  if  from  my  own  thoughts. 

After  travellmg  for  many  weaiy  leagses, 
I  arrived  at  leng&i  at  a  large  solitaiy  boose, 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  of 
Ancona.     The  combined  effects  of  darkoeas, 
rain,  and  &tigue,  induced  me  to  pansebcoeatli , 
the  ample  doorway  which  invited  (be  traTcl- 
ler's  approach.     As  I  entered,  a  shirer  «d  : 
through  my  frame,  and  again  I  vas  ^^ 
with  rae  same  vagne  and  unaooountable  appre- 
hension which  I  had  experienced  when  seited 
on  the  mos&<x)vered  roci,  beneaUi  the  lonelj 
tree,  and  beside  the  sweeping  river. 

As  soon  as  the  genial  glow  from  the  wum 
room  of  the  inn  breathed  upon  me,  I  immedi- 
ately recovered,  and  felt  myself  better  than  I 
had  been  for  several  days.     I  received  a  eo^ 
dial  welcome,  and  throwing  my  knapsaAupoo  | 
a  table,   was  shown  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment,   where  I  could  divest  myself  of  tbe  j 
clothes  which  were  thoroughly  swikedhyllie 
rain.     While  I  was  undressing  myself  I  beard 
a  noise  of  footsteps  running  rapidly  npandj 
down  the  stairs,  and  a  voice  eagerly  inquinDg. 
if  I  had  come  on  foot  with  a  knapsack,  and  if : 
I  was  about  to  remain  in  the  house  all  nigbi  | 
Returning  to  the  "  salle"  I  felt  at  a  glan«  i 
that  I  had  attracted  the  observation  of  the . 
whole  company.     I  could  no  longer  conboli 
my  curiosity  as  to  the  reason  I  had  been  » j 
particularly  inquired  after,  and  at  length  asked 
if  there  were  any  other  strangers  in  the  house.  | 
The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  ^^'.j'   .  I 
so  happened  that  a  large  party  had  wri^^ 
the  course  of  the  evening,  detained  partly  g 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  by  tw 
illness  of  a  young  lady  who  belonged  to  it 

This  party  consisted  of  a  noble  family  w 
four  persons,  an  old  gentleman,  a  young  Wy 
of  exceeding  beauty,  an  old  lady,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  younger  (»«. 
a  doctor,  two  servants,  and  two  ladies'  maMte 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  informed  that  both  tUe 
old  gentleman  and  the  doctor,  witnessing  my  i 
arrival,  had  made  particular  inquiries  about  me 
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in  tbe  public  room.  The  landlord  assared  me 
that  they  were  particolar  friends,  and  I  was 
deared  to  go  up  to  their  room.  I  shook  my 
head,  oonvinoed  they  mast  be  wrong,  as  I 
could  recollect  no  friend  of  such  consequence 
in  the  whole  world. 

An  old  servant  of  the  party  shortly  after- 
wards entered  the  room,  where  in  broken 
Italian  he  asked  for  some  wine.  I  addressed 
him  in  German,  and  he  seemed  rejoiced  once 
more  to  hear  the  accents  of  nis  mother 
tongue. 

'*  His  master,*'  he  said ,"  was  a  certain  Oraf 
Ton  Eosenthal,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Italy 
with  his  family,  in  order  to  procure  for  his 
daughter  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air."  In 
proportion  as  he  drank,  he  became  more  com- 
municative. I  informed  him  that  I  was  on  my 
return  to  Germany,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  exclaimed  with  much  solemnity, 
'*  Oh  !  that  I  could  only  return  with  you.  I 
cannot,"  he  continued,  *'  endure  it  any  longer ; 
I  believe  there  is  a  curse  hanging  over  my 
raaster*8  family.  I  can  ^t  no  one  to  trust  in 
— ^few  would  oelieve  me. 

By  the  time  we  had  cracked  our  third  bottle, 
Heinrich,  for  such  I  found  was  the  old  man*s 
name,  became  more  confidential. 

"  Countryman  I"  said  he.  in  a  solemn  tone, 
and  casting  an  anxious  glance  round  the  whole 
room,  in  ^ich.  the  company  having  departed, 
none  save  ourselves  remained,  and  we  sat  alone 
by  the  side  of  a  dim  wood  fire,  whose  flames 
fell  fitfully  upon  the  silent  wall,  '*  I  cannot  be 
blind.  In  the  midst  of  the  blessings  of  wealth 
and  plenty,  the  old  evil  spirit  is  doing  his  work, 
the  curse  has  come  to  roost,  Qod  help  us! 
The  Graf,  my  master,  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  but 
he  ffoes  prowling  about  like  a  malefactor,  and 
seldom  speaks.  He  never  seems  happy.  The 
old  Grniiaige  Frau  seems  also  to  be  in  a  con- 
tinual flurry.  As  for  the  young  lady,  a  child 
of  paradise  could  not  be  more  lovely,  but  I 
fear  the  old  Graf  has  married  her  to  the  devil. 
But,  Lord  bless  us !  what  is  that?"  exclaimed 
Heinrich,  as  the  casement  came  rattling  in  with 
a  sudden  orash. 

"Nothing,"  exclaimed  I,  "but  the  rain 
and  wind." 

**  It  is  no  wonder,"  replied  Heinrich,  **  I 
live  in  perpetual  apprehen^on  of  some  dread- 
ful event.  Some  one  of  the  family  must  soon 
meet  his  fate.  The  fraulein  Kathem  told  me 
that ;  and  if  I  could  not  occafflonally,  with  my 
comrade  Thomas,  refresh  myself  with  a  little 
wine — ^for  eating,  drinking,  and  money  are  not 
at  all  scarce  with  us — ^I  would  have  been  oflf 
long  ago." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  one  of  you  must 
soon  die?"  1  inquired,  believing  the  old  man 


was  becoming  fuddled  under  the  influence  of 
the  three  botUes  of  sweet  wine. 

'*  It  is  certam,"  said  Heinrich ;  "  the  coun- 
tess told  me,  and  what  she  predicts  is  sure  to 
happen.  At  Judenburg,  fourteen  days  aeo, 
we  had  the  same  stoiy.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve it,  for  we  were  all  enjoying  our  accu^* 
tomed  good  health.  As  we  wore  at  that  mo- 
ment going  along  the  road,  the  Herr  MuUer, 
the  Graf's  secretary,  one  of  the  finest  men  you 
ever  saw,  fell  suddenly  with  his  horse  and  bag- 
gage down  a  steep  precipice,  ten  times  as  hi^ 
as  the  church  steeple.  It  was  an  awfiil  sight ; 
man  and  horse  were  smashed  to  pieces ;  should 
you  ever  happen  to  pass  through  the  village 
where  the  accident  occurred,  they  will  show 
you  where  he  lies.  It  only  now  remains  to  be 
proved  which  of  us  is  to  die.  It  will  happen, 
upon  my  soul  it  will !  "  added'  the  old  man, 
with  emphasis,  seeing  I  looked  incredulous ; 
"  and  if  I  am  not  the  unlucky  individual,  I 
shall  immediately  obtain  my  discharge  from  the 
Graf.  These  are  things  of  unusual  occurrence, 
and  my  neck  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  should 
entertain  the  strongest  objection  to  have  it 
broken  in  such  a  godless  service." 

I  laughed  at  his  superstitious  fbars.  He 
continued  to  swear  that  the  countess  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  legion  of  bad  devUs. 

"  A  year  ago,"  said  he,  "  she  was  walking 
along  the  roof  of  the  casUe  of  Rosenthal,  with 
as  much  ease  as  you  or  I  could  walk  on  that 
floor.  Often,  without  the  least  intimation,  she 
falls  into  violent  convulsions,  and  she  can  see 

Juite  plainly  into  the  inside  of  any  one's  body, 
doctor  Wtuter,  one  of  the  most  able  men  I 
ever  knew,  told  me  in  confidence  that  she  can 
look  through  the  people,  or  walls,  and  doors, 
as  if  they  were  made  of  glass.  It  is  awfiil ; 
but  when  she  is  herself,  she  is  perfectly  sen- 
sible. When,  however,  she  is  under  one  of 
these  seizures,  something  speaks  out  of  her, 
and  she  governs  us  just  luce  dogs.  Gould  not 
we  have  remained  quietly  at  home,  in  our  snue 
villa,  instead  of  jogcing  about  on  mules  and 
all  manner  of  uncomfortable  conveyances ;  and 
all,  forsooth,  because  she  would  have  it  so- 
had  we  remained  on  the  broad  road,  the  Herr 
MUller  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been 
drinking  his  glass  of  wine  with  us." 

Heinrich's  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  servant,  bearing  my  scanty 
supper  into  the  apartment.  He  left  me,  prom- 
ising to  exphun  much  of  what  he  had  so  clear- 
ly hinted,  upon  the  occasion  of  our  next  meet- 
ing. His  place  was  soon  filled  by  a  littie 
spare  thin  man,  whom  the  old  domestic,  as  he 
departed,  accosted  by  the  name  of  '*  Herr  Doc- 
tor ;"  and  I  became  instantly  aware  that  I  had 
a  second  member  of  this  mysterious  fiunily  be. 
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fore  me.  I  obflenred,  as  I  went  on  eatine  my 
sapper,  lie  was  regarding  me  witih  a  steadfast, 
earnest  gaze.  He  at  length  broke  silence,  bj 
asking  me  from  whence  I  had  come.  When 
I  informed  him  I  was  a  German,  he  became 
more  friendly,  and  accosted  me  in  the  mother 
tongue.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  he  inform- 
ed me  that  his  master  was  the  Oraf  von  Bos- 
enthal,  on  his  way  to  Italy. 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which 
we  discussed  my  plans,  he  said — 

"  What,  suppose  you  accompany  us  to  Italy, 
as  your  prospects  do  not  at  present  seem  very 
auspicious  1  You  are  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try, its  language,  and  inhabitants ;  you  know 
the  most  healthy  places — you  could  bo  of  the 
•greatest  use.  The  Graf  would  engage  you  on 
uie  spot,  in  place  of  a  secretary  he  has  just 
lost.  Free  quarters,  travelling  expenses  jpaid, 
and  dx  hundred  gulden  a  year — ^no  bad  tuing, 
not  to  mention  the  well-lmown  kindness  and 
liberality  of  the  count." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  remarked  that  having 
no  acquaintance  wi^  the  count,  I  did  not  know 
how  we  could  get  one. 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  you  have  already  a  strong  recommendation." 

"  Becommended !"  I  exclaimed,  *'  and  by 
whom?" 

The  doctor  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  for  an  an- 
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"  By  necessity,"  he  replied,  somewhat  ab- 
rupfcly. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  never  care  for  abund- 
ance, if  I  have  only  the  means  of  life.  From 
my  childhood  up,  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  independence — ^I  am  not 
rich,  but  I  will  never  sell  my  independence." 

Th»  doctor  seemed  somewhat  puzzled ;  but 
there  was  a  grave  earnestness  in  my  tone  which 
admitted  of  no  cavil.  I  could  not  divest  my 
mind  of  some  disagreeable  fbrebodioes  in  re- 
gard to  this  extraordinary  family,  alwough  I 
never  for  a  moment  believed  the  old  man's  rep- 
resentation, that  the  sick  countess  was  possess- 
ed by  a  legion  of  devils,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
there  seemed  something  odd  in  the  overtures 
thus  made  to  an  entire  stranger ;  but  as  all  this 
discussion  appeared  to  make  me  but  the  more 
resolute,  the  doctor  at  length  finished  his  hot* 
tie,  and  departed. 

Left  to  myself,  I  turned  the  matter  over  in 
my  mind,  weighed  the  de»agremen»  of  my 
poverty  against  the  pleasant  position  in  the 
umily  of  a  riqh  ''  Graf."  I  jinded  the  few 
remaining  coins  in  my  pocket~-alI  my  worldly 
wealth ;  and  the  result  was  still  the  same-— out 
of  Italy  ibe  peace  of  (^od,  the  career  of  a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  and  independence.  I  tried 
to  compose  myself;  but  then  I  reflected  how  I 


had  lost  all  the  plans  of  my  life,  which  money 
could  never  restore. 

My  wonder  vras  by  no  means  decreased, 
when,  in  about  ten  minutes  afler  the  doctor's 
departure,  a  servant  of  the  Graf  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  the  compliments  of  his  master, 
to  request  I  would  visit  him  in  his  apartment 
The  adventure  was  so  curious  as  to  determine 
me  to  see  it  out.    I  found  the  Graf  a  tall  man  of 
commanding  presence,  traveranghis  apftrtmeo: 
with  hasty  stndes.     There  were  many  pleasant 
features  in  his  face,  which  had  an  appearance 
of  great  dignity.     He  led  me  to  a  seat,  and, 
with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  had  ta- 
ken, repeated  in  terms  the  offer  made  by  the 
doctor.     I  still  with  modesty  and  firmnesB  per- 
sisted in  declining  his  offers.     He  turned  to 
the  window,  where,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  he  remained  for  some  moments  lo6t  in 
thought ;  at  length  he  approached  me,  sank  : 
into  a  chair,  took  one  of  my  hands  in  his,  and 
said — 

"  My  friend,  I  appeal  to  your  heart :  my 
knowledge  of  character  must  indeed  be  slight 
if  I  do  not  think  you  an  honest  man.  Be 
open — ^remain  with  me,  stay  with  me,  only  for 
two  years,  I  beseech  you — ^you  may  rely  upon 
my  generosity,  you  shall  have  everything  yon  i 
require — and  at  the  end  of  this  period  1  will 
set  you  up  with  a  capital  of  a  thousand  louis- 
d^or.  You  will  never  regret  the  time  you  have 
spent  in  my  service." 

He  said  this  so  kindly  and  pleasantly  that  , 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  which . 
moved  me  more  than  the  promise  of  a  capitd  • 
which  would  leave  me  free  to  pursue  whaterer  'i 
mode  of  idleness  I  pleased ;  but  I  stall  thought  |i 
that,  should  I  accept  of  his  proposal,  it  might  il 
have  the  appearance  that  I  would  sell  mysalf 
for  money.  This  splendid  oflfer,  beddes,  ex- 
cited my  suspicions.  I| 

I  replied — *'  For  such  a  sum  you  may  com- 
mand services  superior  to  any  I  could  com-  i 
mand."     I  told  him  openly  of  all  mj  previ- 
ous occupations  and  fortunes,  and  thought  in  ij 
this  manner  to  put  him  off;  but  he  resumed, 
eamostiy— 

'*  We  must  not  be  separated.     It  may  ap-  '| 

C  wonderful  to  you,  out  the  &ct  is  not  the 
true,  that  you  are  the  very  man  of  whom 
we  have  long  I>een  in  search ;  and  it  was  upon 
your  account  that  I  have,  wiUi  mj  daughter, 
undertaken  this  long  and  inconvenient  jour- 


ney. 


li 


I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  thinking  ;' 
he  was  trying  to  crack  jokes  upon  me.  ij 

'*  How  could  you  look  for  me  if  von  did  ! 
not  know  me  ?  How  could  you  possibly  tell  I  | 
should  be  here  at  this  time,  for  two  days  ago  ,| 
I  did  not  know  it  myself  7"  t( 
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"It  is  not  so/'  he  said ;  '* Hub  afternoim, 
resting  jocurself  in  a  wOdcmess,  full  of  sad- 
ness, jom  leaned  upon  a  block  of  granite  under 
a  tree.  You  looked  at  a  black  torrent  which 
went  foaming  past  yon.  You  then  fled,  and 
came  here.     Confess  it  openly — is  it  not  so?" 

At  these  words,  my  senses  well  nigh  left 
me  with  terror. 

**  Confess,"  said  he ;  "is  not  this  so  ?  Are 
you  not  the  man  we  have  been  seeking  V 

**  I  do  not  deny  it,"  I  replied ;  *•  but  you 
overwhelm  me  with  fear."  Withdrawing  my 
hand  from  his,  I  exclaimed — **  How  did  you 
know  this?    Who  told  you?" 

"My  sick  daughter,"  replied  the  count. 
"  I  believe  it  may  appear  wonderful,  but  this 
miserable  girl  entertains  strange  fmcies  in  her 
sickness ;  and  she  has  for  a  long  time  persisted 
in  the  idea,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  you 
she  can  ever  regain  her  health.  Four  weeks 
ago,  my  daughter  described  you  in  the  dress 
in  which  you  now  stand  before  me.  Fourteen 
days  ago,  she  said  you  were  sent  by  God  to 
deliver  her.  She  showed  me  the  way  you 
would  take,  marking  out  the  route  with  a  com- 
pass upon  the  map.  At  Villach  she  showed 
us  the  nearest  way  to  the  place  of  our  sojourn. 
With  the  compass  in  our  hands,  and  the  chart 
in  the  carriage,  we  travelled  along,  ignorant  of 
our  destiDation,  like  mariners  drifting  at  sea. 
At  Villach  we  left  the  main  road,  and  it  was 
only  this  afternoon  we  became  aware  of  your 
proximity.  It  was  also  from  her  I  became 
aware  of  what  passed  wiihin  you.  Doctor 
Walter  informed  me,  after  your  arrival,  that 
you  were  the  very  person  of  whom  we  had 
been  so  lone  in  searcn.  I  feel  assm^d  myself 
also ;  and  that  you  are  the  only  person  who 
can  restore  to  me  the  blessings  of  life,  and 
save  my  child." 

He  was  silent,  as  if  awaiting  my  reply.  I 
sat  for  some  time,  reirolriDg  the  strange  inci- 
dent, compared  to  which  my  eventful  life 
could  aflfora  nothing. 

*'  As  you  tell  me,  noble  count,"  I  replied, 
**  it  is  incomprehensible,  and  therefore  I  am 
still  incredulous.  I  am  but  an  artist,  and 
know  nothing  of  medicine.  There  are  many 
things  inexplicable  in  oar  lives,  but  none  of 
them  impossible,  particularly  when  the  reality 
is  before  us,  although  we  cannot  explain  the 
cause." 

"Tme,"  replied  the  count,  "you  are  no 
doetor ;  but  my  daughter's  foreknowledge  in 
other  matters  satisfies  me  she  is  right  in  this, 
and  that  you  are  orduned  to  be  her  saviour. 
I  was,  in  my  earlier  life,  an  unbeliever  even 
in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  even  in  my 
old  days,  I  cannot  believe  in  deviltries,  witches' 
tridtfl,  apparitions,  or  the  devioes  of  warlocks.  | 


You  may  explain  to-  yourself,  my  dear  friend, 
my  pressing  you,  as  well  as  my  liberal  offer : 
the  former  is  pardonable  from  one  who  lived  in 
perpetual  apprehension  of  losing  his  only 
child ;  the  latter  is  not  too  great  for  him  who 
saves  her.  Remain,  then,  with  us — ^you  will 
witness  many  wonderful  things.  If  you  like 
occupation,  besides  agreeable  travelling,  you 
may  choose  any  business  you  like.  You  are 
my  only  hope ;  remain  near,  as  a  member  of 
my  suite  is  expected  to  die  a  desperate  and 
unexpected  death.  A  sore  hour  of  trial 
awaits  us — ^my  daughter  has  prophesied  it  will 
happen — ^I  tremble  under  the  weight  of  this 
anticipated  apprehension." 

When  the  count  had  concluded,  he  was 
moved  almost  to  tears.  I  felt  myself  in  an 
uncomfortable  position — what  I  had  heard,  ex- 
cited at  once  my  curiosity  and  my  scruples. 

"  I  do  not  accept  of  your  liberal  offer,  no- 
ble Graf,"  I  replied;  "  give  me  as  much  as 
will  supply  my  necessities,  and  I  will  accom- 
pany you.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  if  I 
can  be  of  any  real  use ;  but  as  yet  I  cannot 
find  how.  I  shall  always,  however,  stipulate 
to  preserve  my  independence,  and  shdl  only 
remain  with  you  as  long  as  I  find  your  service 
oomfortable. 

The  eyes  of  the  count  danced  with  joy,  as, 
pressing  me  in  his  arms,  he  exclaimed — 

**  Ood  be  praised  I  To-morrow  you  shall 
see  my  daughter,  who  is  now  in  bed! — ^to- 
morrow I  shall  prepare  her  for  your  arrival  I 

•*  IVepare  her  for  my  arrival  I "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Did  you  not  inform  me  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  my  arrival,  as  well  as 
with  my  name  ?  " 

••Iligyour  pardon — ^I  forgot  to  explain 
one  circumstance  to  you.  What  in  her 
dreamy  state  she  hears,  knows,  and  under- 
stands, when  awake  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of. 
She  knows  nothing  from  the  time  of  these 
seizures,  and  would  be  distracted  were  she 
made  aware  of  what  she  had  spoken.  She 
only  described  you  during  the  period  of  her 
fit,  and  knows  nothing  of  .you  except  through 
our  report  of  her  own  words." 

I  also  learned  from  the  Graf  that,  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  his  daughter  had  evinced  a 
taste  for  walking  in  her  sleep.  In  a  state  of 
somnambulism  she  has  risen  from  her  bed, 
dressed,  written  letters  to  her  friends,  played 
the  most  difficult  pieces  upon  the  piano,  with 
an  ability  which  in  her  waking  hours  she 
could  never  command.  These  fits  are  nothing 
but  a  higher  species  of  somnambulism,  which, 
although  in  themselves  harmless,  have  the 
efiect  of  dreadfully  impairing  her  constitution. 

It  was  pre^  late  when  I  left  the  room  of 
the  count.     There  was  no  one  in  die  saal 


exoept  old  Heinrioh,  who  was  Btill  enjoying 
hinuelf  over  hia  bottle. 

**  Speak  a  little  Oerman  with  me,  ar,  if  yon 
pleaae,  that  I  may  not  forget  the  languace  of 
ny  nati7e  land.  Yon  hare  had  a  long  inter- 
Tiew  with  the  Herr  Graf." 

« I  have  had  an  interriew  with  him,  and 
am  going  to  accompany  him  to  Italy/'  I  re- 
plied. 

*'  Charming ! — ^it  always  does  me  eood  to 
have  a  German  fiice  near  me,  for  the  Italiana 
are  bad  sparka,  as  I  have  heard.  With  the 
exception  of  the  countess,  who  is  certainly  be- 
witched, you  will  find  all  our  company  agreea- 
ble ;  and  as  you  are  now  one  of  ourselves,  I 
may  venture  to  sneak  more  openly  upon  these 
subjects.  The  Graf  would  be  a  fine  fellow  if 
he  could  only  laugh — ^whoever  is  about  him 
must  always  have  a  face  as  solemn  as  the  twi- 
light. The  old  lady  b  fond  of  sodding  if  her 
slightest  command  is  not  instantly  attended  to. 
I  uiink  her  travelling  to  Italy  b  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  Dumed  waters  than  her 
health,  fi)r  she  is  mightily  fond  of  a  glass  of 
liquor.  The  voung  countess  would  be  well 
enough  if  she  had  not  a  whole  army  of  devils 
in  her.  Doctor  Walter  would  be  the  best 
among  us  if  he  had  only  the  skill  to  bani^ 
tiw  devils " 

At  ihis  moment,  the  landlord  came  rushing 
m,  apparently  wild  with  terror,  calling  out — 

''  Help  I  help  1  the  house  is  on  fire  I" 

<'  Where  7  "  I  ezckimed ;  "  show  the  way." 

"  Up  stairs — ^the  bright  flames  are  bursting 
out  of  a  window !  " 

With  these  words  he  rushed  out  The 
whole  house  was  now  roused — ^I  attempted 
to  rush,  but  Hebrich,  as  pale  as  a  ghost, 
caught  me  in  his  arms. 

"  Jesus  Maria  I "  he  exclaimed ;  **  what  has 
agun  happened  ?  " 

I  said,  m  German,  that  we  must  look  for 
watei^— that  the  house  was  on  fire.  Every 
thing  was  in  confusion — ^the  people  of  the 
house  were  running  about  in  every  direcdon — 
the  floor  of  the  roopn  was  on  fire,  and  they 
sought  for  means  to  force  the  door.  Heinrich 
was  there  as  soon  as  I,  with  a  vessel  of  water. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  ihe  door,  he  exclumed — 

"  Holy  Maria !  it  is  the  chamber  of  the  old 
countess  I " 

"  Break  it  open,"*'  shouted  the  Graf,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

The  tools  soon  arrived,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  break  the  door,  on  account  of  its  surprising 
thickness;  when  at  length,  however,  it  was 
forced  open,  all  drew  shuddering  back. 
The  chamber  was  pitch  dark;  but  on  the 
floor,  near  the  window,  there  played  a  yellow- 
I  iab-blue  fire,  which  soon  died  away.    A  dread- 


ful smoke  assailed  our  nostrils.    Heinrieli, 
beariiig  a  erudfix,  came  roshing  up  the  gteps. 
The  Graf  called  for  a  light,  which  hxm 
been  brought,  I  entered  the  chamber,  and 
proceeded  to  open  the  window.    The  6nf 
neld  the  light  to  the  bed,  which  wu  smootii, 
and  apparently  unoccupied.    The  smell  vu 
so  dreaaful,  that  I  nearly  funted.    The  Gnf 
called  aloud  the  name  of  Fran  von  MentlocL ! 
As  the  torch  approached,  he  beheld  at  m; ' 
feet  a  great  black  mass  of  ashes.    I  mssbnek 
with  terror,  as  I  saw  an  arm  irith  the  hand ; 
partially  consumed,  and  the  burned  remains  d 
a  human  head ;  in  another  phioe  were  three  | 
fingers  with  gold  rings,  and  the  fix)tof  a  ladj 
partially  consumed. 

'*  Great  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  Gnf,  tom- 
inedeadly  pale,  **  what  is  this ? *^ 

He  gazea  shudderinz  at  these  dreadful  rem- 
nants of  mortality.     Seeing  the  fiogen  vitli 
the  rings,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  as  the  doctor  | 
entered —  , 

*'  Frau  von  Mentloch  is  burned,  lodjet  no  ^i 
fire ! — ^no  smoke ! — incomprehenshle ! "       j| 

He  cast  another  fflanoe  to  ooDTiDee  bioself :, 
of  the  truth,  gave  Uie  taper  to  an  atteodi&t,  | 
and  went  out,  deadlv  pale.  i 

I  stood  as  if  petrified  by  the  awfol  ^1 
I  had  met  with.     The  wonderful  tale  I  heiri 
made  such  an  impresaon  upon  me,  that  I  re- 
garded these  dreadful  remains  withoat  seesa- 
tion.     Soon  the  room  was  filled  with  serraats  I 
of  the  hotel.     I  heard  them  weeping,  and  I  ;i 
thought  I  was  surrounded  by  ghosts.   ^^ 
I  recovered  myself,  I  left  the  room,  and  re- 
turned into  the  "  saal."    At  this  instant  & 
sid&door  opened,   and  a  voong  lady,  in  & 
nightdress,    and  supported  by  two  ladies,, 
each  bearing  a  taper,  appeared.    I  remained 
staring,  as  if  struck  by  Ikhtning,  at  thiaaihl 
parition.     So  stately  was  her  form,  so  noble 
her  features,  that  nothing  I  had  ever  seenio , 
the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  scolptore 
came  at  all  near  it.     All  the  past  honors  ««re 
foigotten  in   my  intense    admiratioD.    The 
young  beau^  tottered  towards  the  room  where 
the  frightful   catastrophe   had  taken  plse^ 
When  she  saw  the  remnants,  she  stood  etill, 
and  said,  with  a  voice  of  command, 

"  Begone ! " 

Immediately  one  of  the  Grafs  servants  od- 
ployed  himself  in  executing  her  commands  bj 
clearing  the  apartment  , 

I  returned  to  the  "  saal."  where  I  (o^ 
Heinrich  sitting  over  his  wine,  still  as  pale  as 
a  ghost. 

"  Did  I  not  ten  you,"  he  cried,  "it  JJ« 
the  turn  of  one  of  us  to  go?  The  devil  wiUed 
it.  To^onow  I  'U  take  my  departnre,  or 
my  turn  may  come  next    In  Italy,  theyjg>^^ 
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the  mountains  spit  fire — I  '11  keep  away  from 
tbem.  The  pope  would  soon  make  roast  beef 
of  me." 

I  related  to  him  what  I  had  seen. 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  was  the  yonng  conntess. 
God  protect  ns — is  she  not  beautiftil  ?  " 

Heinrich  was  now  summoned  by  the  count, 
and  be  departed,  sighing  piteously. 

After  the  fiitigues  of  the  previous  day,  I 
enjoyed  a  sound  and  refreahing  sleep  until 
noon,  when  the  events  of  the  past  rose  before 
me  like  fireside  visions,  of  the  reality  of  which 
I  could  scarcely  convince  myself.      Having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  fear«  I  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  engagement  with  the  count. 
When  I  entered  the  '*  saal,"  it  was  filled  by 
magistrates  and  policemen,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted either  by  business  or  curiosity.     They 
were  all  firmly  persuaded  that  the  death  of  the 
lady  had  been  caused  by  supernatural  influ- 
ences.    The  Qraf  had  oiderea  the  remains  to 
be  interred  bv  his  own  people,  and  this  caused 
such  a  sensation  that  it  was  actually  in  contem- 
plation that  the  whole  family  should  be  taken 
prisoners  ;     and    they  were  only  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  deliver  us  over 
to  the  civil  or  the  military  authorities.     Some 
were  for  taking  us  before  the  archbishop.      I 
endeavored  to  explain  to  the  authorities  that 
they  were  about  to  place  themselves  in  an 
awkward  position,  by  taking  prisoner  a  person 
of  so  mucQ  consequence  as  the  count,  as  I  was 
convinced  the  death  had  been  the  result  of 
natural  causes ;  and  I  hinted  further,  that  if 
it  was  true,  as  they  supposed,  that  it  had  hap- 
pened through  the  count's  influence  with  his 
Satanic  majesty,  that  influence  might  be  en- 
listed in  a  mode  prejudicial  to  themselves.     I 
ended  by  advising  them  to  take  a  sum  of 
money  which  the  count  had  o£ferod,  and  allow 
him  to  depart  in  peace.      My  advice  was 
attended    to.       They  took  the    money,  we 
ordered  our  horses,  and  departed  without  fur- 
ther molestatiqpi. 

On  the  road,  we  had  much  conversation 
upon  the  events  of  the  former  day,  by  which, 
he  said  his  daughter  had  been  dreadfully 
affected. 

**  You  must  let  my  daughter  have  pretty 
much  her  own  way,  for  when  she  is  thwarted, 
she  is  80  sensitive  that  she  suffers  intensely. 
I  hare  already  informed  her  of  your  arrival, 
and  asked  if  she  wished  you  to  be  introduced. 
'  It  would  be  time  enough,'  she  replied, '  when 
we  should  arrive  at  Venice.'  Therefore  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  disspirited  by  her  fan- 
cies. She  is  an  unfortunate  girl,  who  must  be 
treated  with  forbearance.  She  is  my  only 
earthly  joy.  The  cause  of  the  death  of  this 
unhappy  woman  is  easily  explained.      The 


death  was  produced  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion from  tne  quantity  of  brandy  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking." 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  until  our 
arrival  at  Venice.  During  our  journey  I 
never  was  introduced  to  the  countess,  who  ap- 
pearod  displeased  whenever  she  saw  me. 
Shortly  after  our  arrival,  one  morning  I  met 
her  entering  her  sedan-chair,  and  she  inquired 
from  Dr.  Walter — 

"  Who  is  that  man  who  is  always  trotting 
after  us?" 

*'  It  is  the  Herr,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"He  is  a  very  disgusting  person,"  rospon- 
ded  the  young  lady ;  "  send  him  away." 

"  You  sent  for  him  yourself,"  replied  the 
doctor.  **  It  was  upon  his  account  that  the 
journey  was  undertaken.  You  must  look 
upon  him  as  medicine  which  is  ordered  for 
you." 

"  He  is  the  nasUest  medicine  I  ever  saw," 
said  the  yoimg  countess,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. 

This  conversation  was  not  very  flattering  to 
my  "  amour  propre  ;  "  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  the  Graf,  I  should  have 
left  the  service  of  the  ill-tempered  Venus  with- 
out delay.  I  never  considered  myself  hand- 
some, but  I  was  regarded  in  a  favorable  light 
by  the  fair  sex  in  general ;  and  now  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  nasty  medicine  by  a 
beautiful  girl,  was  too  much  for  my  feelings ; 
and  in  this  mode  the  countess  arrived  at  Ven- 
ice, hor  medicine  riding  on  horseback  after 
her. 

A  suite  of  apartments  and  servants  were 
assigned  to  me  in  the  magnificent  palace  which 
the  count  had  hired,  and  as  the  count  had 
plenty  of  friends  among  the  Venetian  noble- 
men, we  had  soon  abundance  of  visitors. 

We  had  not  been  in  Venice  more  than  four 
days,  when,  one  evening,  I  was  summoned  to 
the  count,  by  whom  I  was  welcomed  with 
more  than  his  usual  cordiality. 

*'  My  daughter  wishes  to  see  you,"  he  said ; 
"enter  with  me  into  her  apartment — but 
softly,  for  she  is  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement,  that  the  slightest  noise  will  upset 
her." 

We  came  into  a  large  and  splendid  apart- 
ment, hung  with  green  silk  drapery.  The 
two  chamber-muds  leaned  against  the  window ; 
the  doctor  was  on  the  sofa  looking  at  his  pa- 
tient, while  the  beautiful  girl  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  bolt  upright,  with  one  of  her 
beautiful  arms  hanging  down,  and  the  other 
extended.  She  looked  like  a  rare  piece  of 
statuary,  her  attitude  was  so  still ;  and  only 
the  heaving  of  her  breast  told  she  lived. 
Everything  was  silent,  while  every  eye  was 
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attnoted  by  tho  godlike  figure  of  tlie  beautiial 
oonntees.  She  eaid,  with  a  imile  of  aogelie 
sweetness,  at  last — 

*'  Enumnel,  why  hare  yoa  sUyed  away  so 
kng  ?  Come  near  and  bless  me,  that  my  suf- 
ferings may  end." 

Not  nnderstanding  whether  this  oonTersation 
was  meant  for  me,  I  looked  Tery  foolish ;  but 
the  doctor  and  the  count  made  a  sign  that  I 
should  approach,  and,  like  a  priest,  make  the 
agn  of  tne  cross,  and  lay  my  hands  upon  her, 
as  if  I  was  blessing  her.  1  drew  near,  raised 
my  hands  oyer  her  beautiful  head,  but  so 
great  was  my  respect,  that  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  touch  her.  I  lifted  my  hands  again, 
and  extended  them  towards  her.  Her  move- 
ments seemed  to  become  more  joyful;  my 
oonfusion  increased,  as  the  beautiful  giil 
■aid  — 

"  Oh,  Emanuel !  it  is  not  yet  thy  wish  to 
assist  her — wish !  — wish  I  Thou  art  power- 
ful, and  thy  wishes  can  do  anything." 

"  Doubt  everything,  beautiful  countess,"  I 
replied,  '^except  my  wish  to  assist  you ; "  for 
I  felt  that  had  she  required  me  to  cast  myself 
out  of  the  window,  I  would  have  cheerfully 
done  it,  so  sliong  was  the  feseination  of  her 
beauty. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  a  god- 
dess. The  graceful  beauty  of  her  figure,  the 
classic  charm  of  her  features,  whieh  seemed  of 
more  than  earthly  loveliness — had  disembod- 
ied my  spirit.  I  had  never  before  felt  the 
eombined  power  of  beauty  and  nobility.  As 
I  had  seen  her  previously,  her  face  appeared 
pale  and  mournful,  with  a  touching  expres- 
sion of  meek  sorrow ;  but  now  it  was  far  differ- 
ent: a  celestial  blush  suffused  her  features, 
and  her  eyes  swam  in  an  atmosphere  of  radiant 
light,  which  neither  art  nor  nature  could 
bestow.  The  expression  of  her  face  had  a 
smile,  and  yet  not  a  smile ;  but  breathing  a 
delight  so  intense,  it  was  justly  called  by  her 
attendants  inspiration  —  but  such  inspiration, 
it  never  entered  into  the  glorious  dreams  of 
the  most  inspired  artist  to  imagine  or  conceive. 

"  Oh,  Emanuel !  "  at  length  she  said,  *'  now 
is  thy  wish  earnest — now  she  feels  that 
through  thee  her  hour  of  succor  is  at  hand — 
thy  hair  is  wreathed  in  golden  fiames,  and 
from  thy  fingers  are  waving  streams  of  silver 
light;  thou  floatest  in  the  liquid  szure  of 
heaven." 

Her  whole  being  seemed  to  drink  in  a  flood 
of  light.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  her 
language,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
nasty  medicine  to  which  she  had  previously 
compared  me,  and  the  not  unnatural  wish 
arose  in  my  mind,  that  I  should  always  con- 
tmue  radiant  in  the  brilliant  hues  in  which  I 
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now  clothed  by  her  fancy,  sUiuDg  lU 
over  like  a  olver  fish. 

*'  Do  not  let  thy  ihou^ts  wrong  the  fkney 
of  the  sick  girl,  Sbianuel,  who  compared  ^ ' 
with  Utter  medicine,"  amd  the  ooonteaB.  *'Be' 
more  noble  than  that  unfortunate  lady,  cmied . 
away  by  the  mtensitf  of  her  sofienngs,  which 
has  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  madness."     | 

The  doctor  oast  a  laui^bang  glance  at  ne, 
whieh  I  returned ;  but  it  was  not  of  astoniah- 
ment  that  the  proud  beauty  had  entreated  mj 
pardon,  but  that  she  had  guessed  mj  iaiDOit 
thou^ts." 

''Do  not  talk  to  the  doctor,  EmanaeV' 
said  the  inspired  countess ;  "  it  harts  her  when 
thy  thoughts  are  for  a  moment  aheent ;  ranaD 
firm  in  thy  desire  to  light  up  her  faalfdisBohed 
being  with  thy  power.  Seest  thou  how  strong 
is  thy  wUl? — the  cold  particles  Mften  lod 
dissolve  like  the  hoar-firost  of  wiater  heneith  i 
the  sunshine." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  her  arm,  wUch  wv  ex- 
tended, gradually  drooped,  animalion  td  U^ 
returned  to  her  figure,  and  she  asked  for  i  - 
chair.     The  doctor  fetched  one  eonied  with 
cushions  of  green  silk,  elaborately  mn^    ' 

"  Not  this,"  she  said,  <*  but  that  antM 
covered  with  striped  linen,  whieh  stasdsyoie 
the  writing>table  in  Emanuel's  room  below— 
have  that  always." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  wasa  chair ,i 
exactly  answering  this  descriptioQ  before  m; 
writing4able,  which  the  countess  could  nerer 
have  seen.     As  I  gave  the  key  to  oae  of  the 
servants,  she  said — 

<'  Not  that  key,  but  the  one  with  the  daik 
spot  on  it."  ' 

I  gave  them  both  to  the  servant,  and  it  ap- 
pears she  was  right ;  for  the  first  key,  whiA  I 
bad  mistaken  fer  Uiat  of  the  chamber  door, 
opened  only  a  press. 

When  Uie  chair  arrived,  having  seated 
herself  in  it,  she  dearod  me  to  stand  oppoote, 
with  my  hands  extended,  pointing  to  her  heart. 

"OGod!"  she  exchiimed,  "  what  intense 
delight !  Give  her  thy  words  —  she  prays  thee 
not  to  leave  her  till  her  health  is  restored.  H 
thou  leavest  her  she  must  perish  miserablj;  ■ 
her  Ufo  depends  upon  thee.  Do  not  regard 
her,"  she  said ;  "  when  in  a  state  of  earthly 
waking  she  knows  thee  not.  Forgive  the  vo' 
fortunate,  who  knows  not  what  she  does— »^ 
vices  are  weakness  of  the  vital  powers  which 
destroy  the  powers  of  the  mind." 

She  became  communicative,  and,  so  Wj 
from  being  angry  at  my  questions,  seemed  to  | 
listen  to  them  with  pleasure.  I  expressed  my 
wonder  about  the  extraordinary  features  of  her  ■ 
case,  and  said  I  had  not  thought  it  posible  | 
that  any  one  could  predict  events,  or  know  the 
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tbougbts  of  others.    After  a  alenee  of  some 
moments,  she  said  — 

"  She  is  as  well  as  any  mortal  can  be,  whose 
earthly  frame  is  abont  to  be  dissolved.  She 
is  as  well  as  she  can  be,  when  the  body  is 
about  to  retire  to  destruction,  and  the  earthly 
lamp  of  eternal  light  is  going  out  in  dark- 


ness. 


ISr: 


"This  inspiration,"  I  said,  "does  not  in 
the  least  enlighten  me  on  the  subject ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  leaves  me  quite  in  a  mist" 

"  Mist,  Emanuel !  but  you  mil  learn  by 
experience.  She  knows  much,  but  cannot  ex- 
press it.  Nature  seems*  an  endless  ocean  of 
holiness,  or  like  a  shining  heaven,  suffused 
with  melted  Hght,  which  drops  into  stars. 
The  soul  is  the  shell  of  a  heavenly  body,  which 
is  but  the  covering  of  the  everlasting.  The 
earthly  shell  of  the  sick  person  is  now  broken, 
and  her  soul  sees  and  feels  out  of  her  earthly 
tabernacle  —  the  earthly  shell  can  now  be 
made  whole,  Emanuel,  by  thee ;  otherwise 
will  she  perish." 

She  was  silent ;  I  listened  as  if  to  the  voice 
of  another  world.  The  count  and  the  doctor 
listened  with  equal  surprise  ;  both  assured  me 
that  the  coantess  had  never  before  spoken  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  had  never  before  an- 
swered questions. 

I  drew  her  attention  to  her  weakness,  and 
asked  if  long  speaking  did  not  take  away  her 
strenp:th. 

**  No,"  she  replied,  "not  when  thou  art 
with  me  —  in  seven  minutes  her  sleep  will  go 
off;  but  to-morrow  it  will  return.  Then, 
Emanuel,  I  pray  thee  do  not  fail  her.  Come 
to  her,  with  the  steadfast  wish  to  save  her, 
five  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  by  the  clock 
in  thy  chamber,  not  by  thy  watch,  which  is 
three  minutes  too  fast  —  be  punctual,  that  the 
patient  should  escape  unnecessary  sufiering." 

With  this  she  ceased,  and  a  dead  silence  fell 
over  the  party.  Her  face  became  paler  every 
instant,  and  the  appearance  of  Ufe  in  her 
features  faded.  Sinking  negligently  down, 
she  seemed  as  if  about  to  fall  asleep ;  then  she 
groaned  and  wakened  ;  and  when  she  beheld 
me,  she  appeared  astonished  —  she  looked 
from  one  to  another.  The  chamber-maid 
hastened  to  her,  also  the  count  and  Doctor 
Walter. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure  ?"  said  she  to  me, 
in  a  harsh  tone. 

•*  Gracious  countess,  I  only  await  your  com- 
mands." 

**  Who  are  you?" 

**  Your  servant,  Emanuel,  noble  countess." 

**Ifeel  much  obliged  by  your  good-will; 
but  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  prefer  being 
alone,"  she  replied,  in  a  sorrowful  tone ;  then 


making  a  bow,  got  up  and  turned  her  bade 
upon  me. 

I  quitted  the  apartment  with  a  strange  mix- 
tore  of  sensations :  as  difi^nt  as  heaven  and 
earth  was  the  condition  of  the  countess  asleop 
and  awake.  Gone  were  my  gold  and  silver 
beams  —  gone  her  familiar  thou,  that  sank  so 
softly  into  my  soul;  and  even  the  name 
Emanuel,  by  which  she  had  called  me,  was 
known  no  more. 

I  returned  to  my  solitary  chamber,  shaking 
my  head  like  one  who  had  listend  to  frdry  tales 
so  long,  that  the  reality  seemed  charmed. 
There  was  no  arm-chair  before  my  writing- 
table  ;  I  supplied  its  place,  and  wrote  off  the 
wonderfrd  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  for  I 
feared  that  at  some  friture  time  I  should  not 
believe  it.  I  willingly  forgave  all  her  former 
harshness,  for  the  irake  of  her  exceeding 
beauty. 

The  folbwing  day  I  had  a  second  vint  from 
the  Graf,  who  related  to  me  in  joyful  accents 
that  his  daughter  had  passed  a  delicious  night, 
and  that  she  felt  herself  much  better.  * 

"  At  break&st,"  continued  he,  "  I  related 
to  her  all  that  had  passed,  but  she  would  not 
believe  me,  persisting  it  must  be  the  ravings 
of  insanity.  She  began  to  weep ;  I  quieted 
her.  I  ssdd  that  without  doubt  We  mig^t  an- 
ticipate her  complete  restoration  to  health. 
I  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  her  to 
see  you  awake;  but  she  assured  me  your 
appearance  was  so  distasteful,  she  could  not 
endure  you.  We  could  not  force  her  assent  — 
what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

The  count  and  I  became  more  intimate 
every  day,  and  his  friendship  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  with  the  hatred  of  his 
daughter. 

Doctor  Walter,  with  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
soon  began  to  observe  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence I  had  with  the  count,  and  overwhelmed 
me  with  polite  attentions,  which  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  exchanged  for  the  smiles  of  the 
beautiful  countess,  who  still  continued  hostile. 
Her  dislike  seemed  gradually  to  increase,  and 
at  last  I  hardly  dared  to  enter  her  presence. 
I  will  not,  however,  anticipate  my  story..  At 
three  o'clock  exactly  I  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  countess,  when  I  found  matters  pretty  much 
the  same  as  before;  all  her  peculiar  beauty 
had  returned  :  and  when  she  became  aware  of 
my  presence,  she  threw  a  haughty  glance  at 
me,  and  said  — 

"  Who  gave  you  permission  to  enter  my 
chamber  unannounced?" 

A  low  convulsive  sob  choked  her  voice,  and 
she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  attendants.  They 
immediately  brought  the  arm-chair  which  she 
had  asked  for  the  day   before.      She  had 
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aotrcelj  eeated  henelf  in  it  when  she  began 
to  beat  herself  in  a  frightfol  manner.  It  waa 
with  difficulty  I  ooald  endure  the  aad  apectacle. 
I  aaaomed  the  attitude  I  did  on  the  fonner 
day,  extending  my  arms  towards  her.  Her 
oonvulsiona  oontinoed ;  bat  at  length,  wiUi  a 
soft  sigh,  ahe  seemed  relieved,  and  the  impree- 
sion  ^  sadness  gradually  disappearing  from 
her  eonntonance,  the  slow  of  inspiration  began 
to  return.  At  lengUi  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
angelic  softness — 

"  Oh,  dear  fiiend,  what  would  become  of 
her  but  for  you?  She  seems  floating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  light,  in  which  her  being  seems 
to  mingle  with  thine." 

She  continued  to  have  her  eyes  close  shut, 
but  could  toll  all  that  was  passing  behbd 
her ;  she  even  told  the  number  and  description 
of  persons  who  were  passing  in  a  gondola 
near.  She  besan  to  converse,  at  length,  of 
her  illness — of  her  nisht  wanderings,  and  of 
a  long  fainting  fit,  in  which  manv  of  her  &mi- 
ly  beueved  her  dead,  and  which  had  lasted 
nearly  ton  hours.  She  describe^  how  her 
father,  leaving  her  in  despair,  had  retired  to 
his  chamber,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  hb 
knees,  prayed — a  circumstance  which  could 
have  been  known  to  no  one  but  himself,  for 
the  room  was  dark,  and  he  had  locked  the 
door.  In  these  conversations  she  still  con- 
tinued to  speak  of  herself  in  the  third  person, 
as  if  of  a  stranger.     At  one  time  she  said  — 

"  She  is  a  countoss,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Count  von  Rosenthal ;  but  I  am  not." 

Her  whole  appearance  in  these  trances 
was  of  the  roost  lofty  and  beautiful  kind. 
Presently  she  sank  into  a  fit  of  deep  reflection. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  this  intorview,  her  fit  of 
inspiration  ended  almost  as  it  did  before. 
Thus  matters  went  on  for  many  months.  Al- 
though veiy  anxious,  I  can  scarcely  describe 
what  passed.  The  health  of  the  countess 
appealed  gradually  to  improve.  In  conse- 
quence oi  her  frequent  trances  I  became  dr 
most  a  slave ;  I  could  scarcely  leave  the  house 
for  a  moment.  Every  day  seemed  to  clothe 
her  with  a  fresh  charm.  Had  I  never  seen 
her  but  for  an  hour,  ite  memory  would  endure 
for  a  lifetime.  Oh,  the  rapture  of  first  love ! 
Yes,  I  deny  it  not — love  it  was,  but  I  may 
truly  say,  not  an  earthly  one ;  m  v  whole  beins 
was  bound  up  in  this  inspired  pnestess.  I  felt 
so  unworthy  to  be  regarded  by  her  slightest 
look,  could  she  only  have  tolerated  me  as  the 
meanest  of  her  servants,  without  antipathy,  I 
would  have  thought  it  the  highest  celestial 
happiness.  But,  alas !  in  proportion  as  my 
society  seemed  to  charm  her  when  asleep,  rose 
her  antipathv  to  me  when  awake.  This  antip- 
athy gradually  increased  to  hatred  —  always 


showed  itself  in  some  manner  of  whicli  I  vs 
sensitive ;  with  passionate  tears  she  ircmld  en- 
treat her  father  to  send  me  out  of  the  booie. 
She  despised  me  as  a  eommoa  TsgaboDd,  vfao 
was  unworthy  to  breathe  the  very  air  villi 
her,  still  less  to  be  so  much  in  the  eonfidooe 
of  the  Graf  von  Rosenthal. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  when  she  vis 
in  these  trances  she  seemed  to  foUow  ail  tk 
movements  of  my  hands,  and  to  antidpate  mj 
very  thoughts.  At  length,  it  seemed  scarcelj 
necessarv  that  I  sbouU  extend  mj  Us 
towards  her ;  my  wishes  were  sufficient  to  biing ' 
relief.  She  would  drink  neither  wioe  nor 
water  which  I  had  not  touched  with  mj  iiiiger& 
out  of  which  issued,  as  she  sud,  ''gtreamsof 
Ught" 

One  day  the  count  proposed  to  me  tliat  1 1 
should  make  an  experiment  of  the  a£ktk(^ 
his  daughter,  by  asking  her,  when  in  a  tnoee, ; 
that  she  should  give  me  a  beantifalfalJ-blovn 
rose  when  she  was  awake.    The  eiperinteo^  ' 
was  tried,  notwitbstending  my  objeetioiu;u)(i  ' 
I  one  day  interrupted  a  friendljeoBTemtioo,  ' 
by  making  the  request,  prerioosly  to  vhieh, . 
however,  I  ought  to  mention,  thiilhai  gf^e  >i 
over  to  some  roses  which  were  grovingm^', 
baloonv,  and  in  selecting  one  of  them,  a  toi ; 
pierced    my  finger  —  the    countea  actually 
uttered  a  violent  exclamation,  aa  if  in  k^^ 
pain.  I 

**  Take  care,"  said  she,  "  Emanuel  j  vlat- 
ever  hurts  you,  pains  me  also.''  i 

Thinking  this  the  most  soitahle  moment  to 
make  my  request, — 

"  Why  do  you  not  tell  her,"  aid  the 
countess,  *'  that  you  wish  her  to  give  joa  & 
full-blown  rose  to-morrow  ?" 

I  was  astonished  —  she  had  divined  my 
wishes ;  and  I  attempted  to  make  eomeexci^^  | 

"  Oh,  nonsense,'^  said  she  laughing  j  "I 
knew  my  &ther  put  it  into  yoor  head." 

**  But  it  is  also  my  dearest  wish,"  I  replied. 
"  Will  you,  when  you  waken  at  twelve  o'clock, 
remember  it?''  I 

'•  Can  she  do  anything  else  T  she  repbed. 
laughing. 

When  tihis  conversation  ceased,  the  count 
departed,  and  summoned  the  attendants  vA 
the  doctor.  ,  i 

It  might  have  been  a  little  after  ten  o  dock  i 
that  Hortense  awoke,  and  showed  to  the  pbp-  ■ 
cian  the  hurt  on  her  finger.    She  thought  she 
had  injured  it  with  a  needle,  and  wondered 
there  was  no  outward  sore.    At  elem  sh« 
showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness— walked  up 
and  down  the  chamber,  and  began  to  abuse  me  , 
to  her  women,  and  overpowered  her  father  i 
with  reproaches  for  not  having  disniLssed «« 
before.     She  then  began  to  talk  about  other^ 
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matters.  Her  restteasDess  increased ;  she  was 
aaked  if  she  was  unwell.  Thej  tried  in  vain 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  her  nneaoness.  She 
hid  her  face  in  the  pillows^  and  hegsed  of 
them  all  to  leave  the  room.  A  anarterhefore 
twelve,  her  hell  was  heard.  She  informed 
hor  maid,  when  she  entered  the  apartment, 
that  I  must  he  present  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  Although  I  had  looked  forward  to 
this  invitation,  I  felt  quite  upset  hy  it.  With 
a  palpitating  heart,  lentered  the  room ;  the 
countess  was  sittmg  carelessly  upon<the  80& — 
her  beautiful  head,  shaded  hy  its  dark  locks, 
supported  hy  her  delicate  hand.  In  a  manner 
half  sorrowful,  half  angry,  she  rose  as  I  en- 
tered ;  and  I  then  requested  the  honor  of  her 
commands. 

She  did  not  immediolely  answer,  but  seemed 
to  hesitate,  as  if  at  a  loss  lor  words.  At  last 
she  said — 

**  Mr.  Emanuel,  it  seems  as  if  I  ought  to 
make  you  a  present,  in  order  to  induce  you  to 
retire  from  our  service." 

*'  Countess,"  I  said,  as  I  felt  my  pride 
rising,  "  I  did  not  force  myself  into  the  count's 
employment;  yon  are  aware  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  remain  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  lord.  I  would  willingly  obey 
your  commands  just  utteied,  but  for  the  hope 
of  being  useful." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  me,  and  began 
to  play  with  a  pair  of  scissors  near  the  rose- 
trees.  Suddenly  she  cut  off  a  new-blown  rose, 
which  she  offered  me,  saying — **  Take  the  best 
I  have  to  offer  you — ieke  it  as  a  reward  for^ 
having  hitherto  kept  out  of  my  way,  and  let 
me  see  you  no  more."  Then  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  and^  with  averted  face,  made 
a  sign  that  I  should  withdraw. 

I  regained  my  apartment,  and  pressed  to 
my  lips  the  rose,  which  I  eonsiderea  worth  all 
the  crowns  and  jewels  on  earth. 

The  dislike  of  the  countess  from  this  period, 
strange  to  say,  seemed  to  increase.  Her 
father,  convinced  of  my  honestv,  as  well  as  my 
ability  to  be  useful,  was  proof  against  all  his 
daughter's  suspicions  and  fears.  My  position 
became  very  irksome;  for  I  perceived  that 
every  one  else,  even  to  the  servants,  treated 
me  with  aversion  and  contempt.  This  at 
length  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  per- 
ceived that  it  had  gradually  the  effect  of  alien- 
ating from  me  the  count's  esteem;  and  I 
should  have  been  unable  to  remain,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  the  countess,  who,  in 
her  trances,  would  entreat  me  not  to  mind 
such  temporary  estrangements. 

Odo  evening  the  count  called  me  into  his 
cabinet.  He  asked  mo  to  give  him  the  books 
I  bad  managed,  as  well  as  an  order  for  two 


thousand  louis^'ors  recently  tome,  which  he 
said  he  wished  to  put  into  the  bank  of  Venice, 
as  he  intended  remaining  for  another  year. 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  entreat  of  him  to  give 
these  mattera  of  service  to  the  management  of 
some  one  else,  as  I  intended,  as  soon  as  the 
health  of  the  countess  should  be  a  little  re- 
stored, to  leave  his  house  and  servioe. 
Althouffh  I  said  this  with  some  emotion,  the 
count  £d  not  appear  to  pay  much  attention, 
but  merely  replied,  that  ne  would  be  able, 
doubtless,  to  get  some  one  to  attend  to  his 
affiurs.  This  was  enough ;  I  perceived  that 
he  wished  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  went  back  to 
my  room,  and  collected  all  the  papers,  both 
those  he  had  asked  me  for,  and  the  others ; 
but  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  upon  the  order 
he  required ;  I  searched  for  it,  but  in  vain. 

The  next  morning  the  count  reminded  me. 

"You  have  forgotten,"  said  he,  ''the 
steward's  accounts  I  asked  you  for  yesterday, 
with  the  money  order." 

The  only  excuse  I  could  devise  was,  that  I 
had  temporarily  mislaid  some  papers,  among 
which  I  suppo&ed  was  the  one  in  question,  but 
that  I  would  surely  have  it  by  the  following 
morning.  My  search,  however,  was  utterly  in 
vain ;  and  at  length  I  came  to  the  oondunon 
that  the  checks  were  either  lost  or  stolen,  or 
that  I  had  unknowingly  destroyed  them  myself. 
No  one,  except  my  servant,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  had  the  key  of  my  room.  My 
apprehensions  were  terrific. 

(To  he  concluded.) 

A  lUILWAT  CIROVLATINO  LIBKABT. 

An  important  addition  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  travelling  public  has  been 
suggested  by  the  general  manager  of  the  North- 
western Railway  Company,  Gaptun  Huish, 
and  is  likely  to  be  brought  into  early  operation. 
The  supply  of  books  at  the  stations  on  the  line 
is  about  to  be  largely  increased  and  improved 
in  character ;  and  the  whole  of  them  being 
now  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  the 
Strand,  Captain  Huish  proposes  to  establish  a 
gigantic  ciroulattng  library,  on  the  plan  that 
the  passenger  may  select  a  book  at  a  stall, 
payine  the  price  Uiereof,  and  after  travelling 
any  distance  on  the  railway  (where  his  journey 
terminates)  deliver  it  at  tne  station,  receiving 
back  the  ^ue,  less  a  trifle  for  the  perusal. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  Lonuon  and 
North-Western  Eailway  extends  over  nearly 
500  miles,  and  that  more  than  six  millions  of 
passengers  travel  upon  it  annually,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  plan  more  likely  than  Mie  above 
to  while  away  a  tedious  hour,  and  improve  the 
time  necessarily  spent  in  journeying. — Uxam' 
iner. 
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*'  How  far  we  transalpines  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  indebted  to  her  civilization  is  a 
problem  hardly  to  be  solved ;  but  indelible 
traces  of  her  influence  are  apparent  in  Italy. 
That  portion  of  the  Peninsula  where  civiliza- 
tion earliest  flourished,  whence  in&nt  Borne 
received  her  first  lessons,  has  in  subsequent 
ages  maintained  its  preeminence.  It  was  on 
the  Etruscan  soil  that  the  seeds  of  culture,  dor- 
mant through  the  long  winter  of  barbuism, 
broke  forth  anew  when  a  genial  spring  smiled 
on  the  human  intellect.  It  was  in  Etruria  that 
immortality  was  first  bestowed  on  the  lyre,  the 
canvas,  the  marble,  the  science  of  modem 
Europe.    Here  arose 

the  all  Etmscan  thxee,— 
Dante  and  Petrarch ;  and  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit  I  he  % 
Of  the  hundred  tale*  of  loye. 

It  was  Etruria  which  produced  Giotto,  Brun- 
elleschi,  Fra  Angelico,  Luca  Signorelli,  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  Midiael  Angelo,  J^ildebrand, 
Machiavelli,  "  the  starry  Galileo,"  and  such  a 
noble  band  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects as  no  other  comntry  of  modem  Europe 
can  boast.  Certainly  no  other  region  of  Itidy 
has  produced  such  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  intel- 
lects. I  leave  it  to  philosophers  to  determine 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  climate  or  natural 
features  of  the  land  to  render  it  thus  intellect- 
ually prolific.  But  much  may  be  owing  to 
the  natural  superiority  of  the  race,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  revolutions  of  ages,  remains  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  preserves  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture ; — ^just  as  many  traits  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
Gaul,  German,  and  Spaniard  may  be  recog- 
nised in  their  modem  descendants.  The  roots 
of  by-gone  moral,  as  well  as  physical  culture 
are  not  easily  eradicated.  The  wild  vine  and 
olive  mark  many  a  desert  tract  to  have  been 
once  subject  to  cultivation.  And  thus,  ancient 
civilization  will  long  maintain  its  traces  even 
in  a  degenerate  soil,  and  will  often  germinate 
afiresh  on  experiencing  congenial  influences. — 

The  wheat  three  thousand  years  interred 
Will  still  its  harvest  bear. 

How  else  comes  it  that  while  the  Roman  of 
to-day  preserves  much  of  the  rudeness  of  former 
times — while  the  Neapolitan  in  his  craft  and 
wilincss  betrays  his  Grreek  origin,  the  Tuscan 
is  still  the  most  lively  in  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion, the  most  highly  endowed  with  a  taste  for 


art  and  literature  ?  May  it  not  be  to  the  deep- 
seated  influences  of  early  civilization  that  he 
owes  that  superior  polii^  and  blandneas  of 
manner  which  entitle  Tuscany  preeminently  to 
the  distinction  claimed  for  it  of  being  a  rare 
land  of  courtesy?"— 7%e  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries ofJE^ria, 


SNOW'ST  THOU  TBS  LAND? — (jXVW 

(WnmPmuk.) 

Enow'st  then  the  land  where  the  kangaroos  hound. 
And  the.  queer-looking  omithorhynci  are  found  ? 
The  land  of  the  South  that  lies  under  our  feet. 
Deficient  in  mouths,  overburdened  with  meat ; 
Know'st  thou  that  land,  John  Bull,  mj  friend  ? 
Thither,  oh !  thither,  poor  people  ought  to 


) 


Enow'at  thou  the  land,  my  dear  John  BnU, 
Where  thousands  of  flocks  are  reared  only  for  wool. 
And  sixty-four  million  good  pounds,  as  they  say. 
Of  mutton,  are  cast  in  one  twelremonth  away  ? 
Know'st  thou  that  land  ?    Thy  starving  brood 
Thither,  oh !  thither,  should  rush  in  quest  of  food. 

Know'st  thon  the  land  where  the  cattle  and  s;beep. 
For  the  mere  want  of  hands,  are  too  many  to  keep ; 
And  what  to  do  with  them  their  owners  know  not. 
But  to  slaughter  them  off  for  the  melting  pot  ? 
Know'st  thou  that  land  ?    To  save  such  waste* 
Thither,  oh !  thither,  ye  hungry  creatures  haste. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  a  sheep-shearer's  pay. 
Or  a  reaper's,  is  ten  or  twelve  shUUngs  a  day ; 
Where  a  laborer  may  earn  thirty  pounds  by  the  year. 
With  a  ration,  per  week,  of  the  best  of  good  cheer  ? 
Know'st  thou  tnat  land — that  jolly  land  ? 
Thither  should  Labor  repair  to  seek  Demand. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  that  thy  paupers  may  reach 
At  the  trifling  expense  of  six  pounds  or  so  each« 
There  in  plenty  to  live,  whilst  their  gruel  and  bread 
Cost  near  eight  in  the  workhouse,  per  annum,  a  head  ? 
Know'st  thou  that  land  ?    John  Bull,  if  so. 
Thither,  oh  I  thither,  help  those  poor  souls  to  go ! 


ii 


THX  XX-SHPEBOR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

'* '  Idiot '  and  *  blood-thirsty  *  are  the  terms 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  ez-E^peror 
Ferdinand.  To  iis  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  man  who  has  learned  and  speaks  half  a 
dozen  languages,  whose  pastime  is  the  study 
of  mechanics,  and  who  has  formed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  collections  of  models  of  machin- 
ery in  existence,  can  be  an  idiot ;  and  to  the 
accusation  of  blood-thirstiness  his  whole  life 

fives  the  lie.  As  Prince  and  Emperor,  every 
ay  of  his  existence  has  been  marked  by  acts 
of  kindness  and  benevolence.  We  see  him  in 
our  mind's  eye,  with  his  spare  form  and  coun- 
tenance, on  which  constant  illness  had  imprint- 
ed deep  traces  of  melancholy  and  suffering, 
accompanied  by  a  single  gentleman,  walking 
on  the  bastions  of  Vienna,  or  in  the  gardens 
of  Schonbrunn,  doffing  his  hat  to  every  pex- 
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son  that  recognized  him,  often  stopping  to 
speak  to  a  poor  man  or  woman  who  might  ad- 
dress him,  and  who  was  certain  of  relief,  for 
all  the  prohibitions  of  the  police  could  not  pre- 
vent the  importunity  of  the  distressed,  who 
knew  full  well  that  to  their  ffute  Kaiser  (good 
Emperor)  no  application  for  charity  was  vain. 
We  have  conversed  frequentlv  with  persons 
who  were  in  daily  contact  with  nim,  and  never 
have  we  heard  him  reproached  with  an  unkind 
word  or  an  unfeeling  act.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  at  least  one-thurd  of  the  house- 
rent  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Vienna  was 
paid  by  him,  or  other  members  of  the  imperi- 
al family.  The  munificent  donation  of  £400,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  speaks  more  in  his  favor  than  tdl 
the  obloquy  and  detraction  of  the  newspapers 
can  to  his  disparagement." — Dolman*s  Maga- 


PIANOS. 


zine. 


WOLVERTON  RSTRBSHMSMT  BOOHS. 

It  appears  from  the.  books,  that  the  annual 
consumption  at  the  Wolverton  refreshment- 
rooms*  averages — 182,500  Banbury  cakes, 
56,940  Queen^s  cakes ;  29,200  pat^s ;  36,500 
lbs.  of  flour,  13,140  of  butter,  2,920  of  cof- 
fee, 43,800  of  meat,  5,110  of  currants,  1,277 
of  tea,  5,840  of  loaf  sugar,  5,110  of  moist 
sugar  ;  16,425  quarts  of  milk,  1,095  of  cream ; 
17,520  bottles  of  lemonade,  85,040  of  soda- 
water,  70,080  of  stout.  35,040  of  ale,  17,520 
of  ginger-beer,  730  of  iwrt,  3,650  of  sherry, 
and,  we  regret  to  add,  730  of  gin,  731  of 
rum,  8,660  of  brandy.  To  the  eatables  are 
to  be  added,  or  driven,  the  85  pigs,  who,  after 
having  been  from  their  birth  most  kindly  treat- 
ed and  most  luxuriously  fed,  are  impartially 
promoted,  by  seniority,  one  after  another,  into 
an  infinite  number  of  pork  pies. — Quarterly 
Review, 


MILITARY   AMBITION. 

War  and  its  unfailing  attendants,  taxation 
and  crime,  will  ever  go  hand  in  hand.  While 
any  people  are  unwilling  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  take  no  constitutional  means  of  re- 
dress, so.  long  they  may  realize  the  truth  that 
the  iron-hoof  of  military  despotism  will  never 
relax,  but  press  and  weigh  down  their  energies 
to  the  dust.  The  words  of  Gibbon  are  strik- 
ingly significant  in  reference  to  great  war- 
riors. *'  As  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  to 
bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroy- 
ers than  on  their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of 
military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the 
most  exalted  characters." — Anti-War  Tracts. 

•On  the  North-'Westem  Railway. 


A  six  and  three-quarter  octave  cottage  piano, 
either  rosewood  or  mahogany,  in  height  four 
feet  six  inches,  in  breadth  four  feet  two  inches, 
contains  200  superficial  feet  of  wood,  compris- 
ing eleven  different  kinds :  160  strings,  the 
average  pull  upon  each  being  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds,  or  the  total  pull  upon  the  instrument 
about  twenty  cwt. ;  and  the  whole  length  of 
wire,  including  copper  and  steel,  measures 
1,822  feet ;  the  united  number  of  pieces  requir- 
ed in  the  completion  of  a  piano-forte  amounts 
to  nearly  3,000.  The  average  weight  of  the  in- 
strument when  completed  is  nearly  three  cwt. 
To  preserve  the  tone  of  a  piano-forte  it  should 
be  regularly  tuned,  at  least  four  times  a  year, 
and  kept  to  one  pitch ;  if  suffered  to  go  too 
long  without  tuning,  it  will  very  soon  get  flat, 
and  not  onlv  troubles  a  tuner  to  bring  it  up  to 
concert  piton,  but  the  wires  become  ekstic,  and 
lose  their  brilliancy  of  tone.  There  is  no 
greater  enemy  to  a  piano  than  damp ;  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  room,  and  as  nearly  as  possir 
ble  of  equal  temperature.  The  less  the  soft 
pedal  is  used,  the  better  the  piano-forte  will 
stand  in  tune ;  using  this  pedal  is  not  only  lia- 
ble to  strain  the  action  in  the  movements,  but 
the  whole  blow  of  the  hammer  falling  upon  one 
string  must  destroy  the  unison  of  the  note. 
Avoid  putting  metallic  or  other  articles  on,  or 
in  a  piano  ;  such  things  frequently  cause  a 
jarring  noise,  and  will  generally  injure  the  in- 
strument. 


Steam  v.  thb  Turf.  —  A  good  many  years 
ago,  one  of  the  stoutest  and  hardest  riders  that 
ever  crossed  Leicestershire  undertook  to  per^ 
form  a  feat  which,  just  at  the  moment,  attract- 
ed the  general  attention,  not  only  of  the  coun- 
try, but  of  the  sporting  world.     His  bet  was, 
tmit  if  he  might  choose  his  own  turf,  and  if 
he  might  select  as  many  thorough-bred  horses 
as  he  liked,  he  would  undertake  to  ride  200 
miles  in  ten  hours  I    The  newspapers  of  the  | 
day  described  exactly  how  "  the  squire  "  was 
dressed — ^what  he  had  been  living  on — ^how  he 
looked — how,  at  the    word   "  Away ! "    he 
started  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow — how  gal- 
lantly  Tranby,  his  favorite  racer,  stretehed. 
himself  in  his  gallop  —  how  on  arriving  at  his 
second  horse  he  vaulted  from  one  saddle  to 
another — ^how  he  then  flew  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  if  possible,  faster  than  before — and 
how,   to  the  astonishment  and    amidst    the 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  spectators,  he  at 
last  came  in — a  winner  I     Now,  if  at  this  mo- 
ment of  his  victory,  while  with  dust  and  per- 
spiration on  his  brow — ^his  exhausted  arms 
dangling  just  above  the  panting  flanks  of  his 
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horse,  which  his  friends  at  each  side  of  the 
hridle  were  slowly  leading  in  triumph — a 
decrepit  old  woman  had  hohhled  forward,  and 
in  the  name  of  Science  had  told  the  assembled 
multitude  that  before  she  became  a  skeleton 
she  and  her  husband  would  undertake,  instead 
of  200  miles  in  ten  hours,  to  go  50(^that  is 
to  say,  that  for  every  mile  "  uie  squire  "  had 
just  ridden,  she  and  her  old  man  would  go  two 
miles  and  a  half —  that  she  would,  moreover, 
knit  all  the  way,  and  that  he  should  take  his 
medicine  every  hour,  and  read  to  her  just  as 
if  thoy  were  at  home — lastly,  that  they  would 
undeitake  to  perform  their  feat  either  in  darkness 
or  in  daylight,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  "  in 
thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  " — who,  we  ask, 
would  have  listened  to  the  poor  maniac  ? — ^and 
yet  how  wonderfully  would  her  prediction 
have  been  now  fulfilled  I  Nay,  wagons  of 
cdals  and  heavy  luggage  now-a-days  fly  across 
Leicestershire  faster  and  fiirther  than  Mr. 
Osbaldestone  could  go,  notwithstanding  his 
condition  and  that  of  all  his  horses. — Beview, 


INWARD  INFLUENGB  OF  OUTWAID  BIAUn. 

Betieve  me,  there  is  many  a  road  into  oor 
hearts  beades  our  ears  and  brains; nuji 
fflght,  and  sound,  and  scent,  even,  of  wbichve 
have  never  thought  at  all,  sinks  into  oor  men- 
oiy,  and  helps  to  shape  our  chancten;  aad 
thus  children  brought  up  anwne  beaodfBl 
sights  and  sweet  sounds  will  most  likely  shov 
the  fruits  of  their  nursing  by  thooghtfiiliMs, 
and  affection,  and  nobleness  of  mind,  even  bj 
the  expression  of  the  countenance.  Hwee 
who  live  in  towns  should  carefnUj  remeabei 
this,  for  their  own  sakes,  for  their  wives'  akes, 
for  their  children's  sakes.  Never  kse  la 
opportunity  of  seeing  anything  beutlfiiL 
Beauty  is  God's  handwriting — a  njade 
sacrament;  welcome  it  in  every  fiak  &ee, 
every  fair  sky,  every  fair  flower,  and  tbok 
for  it  Him,  the  fountain  of  all  loveliness,  isd 
drink  it  in  simply  and  earnestly,  with  all  joor 
eyes ;  it  is  a  chimned  draught,  a  cap  of  blesS" , 
ing. — Polities  far  the  Peofie, 


LITERAKY    AND    SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Norwegian  Silver. — From  the  Swedish 
official  paper  of  the  27  th  of  October,  we  learn 
that  on  the  14th  of  September  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  king's  mine,  which  is  one  of 
the  Konigsberg  silver  mines  in  Norway,  found 
a  lump  of  native  silver,  weighing  2081bs. — and 
that  on  the  6th  of  October  another  lump  of 
native  silver  equally  pure  in  quality,  of  no 
less  weight  than  4361bs.,  was  dug  out  of  the 
same  mine.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded, that  about  twenty  years  ago  this  mine 
was  offered  for  sale  in  London  for  £10,000 ; 
but  the  capitalists  of  that  day  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  treasures  it  was  represented  to 

gossess,  to  eive  this  comparatively  small  price. 
ubsequenUy  the  Norwenan  Government  were 
urged  by  the  scientific  of  that  country  to  work 
the  mine  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The 
operations  were  prosecuted  with  vigor ;  and  for 
a  considerable  number  'of  years  this  mine  has 
annually  yielded  to  the  Government  a  larger 
revenue  than  the  price  which  could  not  pre- 
viously be  obtained  in  England  for  the 
mine  itself. 


A  Parachute  for  CoaitPits — To  descend 
into  mines  and  coal-pits,  and  to  ascend  by 
means  of  vertical  ladders,  are  operations  so 
fiitiguing  that  the  pitmen  prefer,  in  spite  of 


the  regulations  which  forbid  it,  to  expose  tkir 
lives  to  the  risk  of  the  strength  of  a  rope. 
which,  unfortunately,  often  breaks  and  predpi* 
tates  them  to  the  bottom.  We  attended  I^ 
oendy  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  vbini 
demonstrated,  in  the  most  efficient  iiiidix^< 
that  henceforth  this  danger  no  longer  exists 
for  the  pitmen.  By  means  of  an  extrenKlj 
ample  apparatus,  the  cuffiit  remains  sospew  j 
in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  when  tlie  m 
breaks.  This  trial  was  not  made  by  means  n 
a  working  model,  but  in  a  pit  of  some  deplli; 
the  apparatus  was  worked  by  men  who  remiffl- 
ed  suspended  in  the  well  when  the  rope  brokf 
short  off.  For  the  future,  the  panchute  for 
coal-pits  is  no  longer  a  theoi^ ;  its  ^®^^ 
now  established  by  practical  facts.  The  cflw^ 
of  this  apparatus  was  shown  before  a  ntmierocs 
company,  comprised  of  men  of  infonnatwD. 
the  greater  part  familiar  with  die  working  ^ 
mines.  Their  satisfaction  was  so  great  m 
they  spontaneously  offered  to  the  inventor  to 
make  affidavit  on  the  spot  of  thefocts  to  irhi« 
they  had  been  witnesses.  Amongst  the  p^J 
was  a  gentleman  who  wished  the  experiment  to 
to  be  tried  upon  himself;  the  rope  havjog 
Buappcd,  he  and  the  workman  accompanjj)"? 
him  were  Epontaneously  stayed  without  feeliDg 
the  slightest  shock. — Brussels  Herald. 


When  DuDuui  dlaooTered  cblorofonn  by  dis- 
tilling alcohol  irom  chloride  of  lime,  it  was 
little  thought  that  it  would  become  the  valua- 
ble therapeutic  agent  which  it  has  proyed  to 
be.  Applicationsrun&st  in  these  busy  days; 
and  at  Messrs.  Home's  in  Whitechapel,  we 
hsTO  an  engine  working  under  the  combined 
influence  of  steam  and  chbroform, — a  com- 
bination which  the  best  engineering  authorities 
state  to  possess  many  great  advantages.  It  is 
not  easy  to  render  mechanical  detaus  familiar 
without  the  aid  of  diagrams ;  but  the  princi- 
ples of  this  "  combined  vapor  engine  may 
;  oe  rendered  intelligible  by  a  brief  genend 
I  description.  The  steam  having  done  its  work 
of  moving  the  piston  in  one  cylinder,  escapes 
into  another  in  which  is  a  quantity  of  chloro- 
form in  smaU  flat  tubes.  This  substance 
volatilizes  at  a  very  low  temparature ;  and  it 
thus  is  converted  into  vapor  of  considerable 
elastic  force  by  the  heat  of  the  waste  steam — 
and  is  in  this  state  employed  to  work  a  second 
piston.  We  have,  indeed,  two  engines  com- 
bined in  action — one  moved  by  steam — the 
other  by  chloroform.  The  professed  advan- 
tages are  the  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  fuel — 
and  as  all  the  steam  is  rapidly  condensed  in  the 
evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  the  same  water 
is  constantiy  returned  to  the  boiler,  by  which 
the  necessity  for  using  salt  or  impure  water  is 
avoided.  The  first  eneme  of  this  kind  was 
constructed  in  1846,  in  Faris, — ^in  which  ether 
was  then  employed.  This  eneine  is  still  work- 
ing in  a  glass  manu&otory  at  Lyons -7- chloro- 
form being  substituted.  A  rarisian  paper 
informs  us  that  M.  Charles  Beslay  has,  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  constructed  a 
very  powerful  engine  of  this  description,  which 
is  pronounced  by  a  commission  to  oe  perfecUy 
efficient  A  Question  having  been  raised  as  to 
the  effect  of  chloroform  on  the  health  of  sailors, 
M.  Quoy,  Inspectoi>Oeneral  of  the  medical 
branch  of  the  marine  services,  has  reported 
favorably.  We  learn,  however,  that  the 
English  patentees  propose  to  use  a  volatile 
fluid  whicn  is  much  less  expensive  thap  chloro- 
form, equally  efficient,  and  less  obnoxious. 

The  German  papers  announce  the  death,  at 
Leipsic,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
of  Uie  well-known  pmlologirt,  (Gottfried  Her^ 
mann.  This  celebrated  Hellenist  was  bom  at 
Leipsic  in  1772;  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four  was  appointed  Professor  at  the 
university  of  that  city.  He  filled  the  same 
chair  till  the  last  day  of  his  life — a  period  ex- 
ceeding half  a  century.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Oreek  Society  at  Leipao;  and  the 
author  of  many  leamed  works  wUoh  have 
made  his  name  a  fiuniliar  sound  to  the  soholan 


of  Europe.  The  King  of  Saxony  had,  after 
the  German  fashion  of  honoring  the  intellec- 
tual chiefs  of  the  land,  granted  him  letters 
of  nobility. 

Ethnological  science  has  recently  sustained 
a  serious  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Prichard. 
He  was  well  known  by  his  groat  work,  '*  Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,"  in 
five  volumes,  —  and  his  yet  mora  popular 
**  Natural  History  of  Man."  In  addition  to 
these,  he  was  the  author  of  "An  Essay  on  the 
Vital  Principle,"  a  treatise  on  "Insanity,"  a 
book  "  On  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
Language,"  and  many  other  works  and  essays 
whi^  appeared  in  the  Medical  journals.  At 
the  time  of  his*death.  Dr.  Prichard  was  Prosi- 
dent  of  the  Ethnolo^cal  Society. 

By  an  excavation  undertaken  at  the  end  of 
November  in  the  watering-place  of  Baden- 
Baden,  tiie  Baths  of  Garacalla  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  They 
aro  just  under  the  market-place,  between  the 
Inn  at  the  Rose  and  the  parish  church, — occu- 
pying a  squaro  of  about  5,000  German  feet 
long  by  3,000  feet  broad. 

Mr.  Macaulav's  **  History  "  is  out  of  print. 
Three  thousand  copies — the  number  or  the 
first  edition — are  aueady  sold ;  and  a  second 
edition — ^it  is  said  an  improved  one — is  already 
in  the  press.  The  rumor  runs  that  the  author 
has  sold  his  two  volumes  for  ten  years,  to  the 
Messrs.  Longman,  for  an  annuity  of  £600  for 
that  period.  If  poetry  be  down  in  the  mar- 
ket value,  history  is,  it  seems,  up.  **  The 
Bow"  and  Albemarle  Street  would  now 
probably  rotom  "  Paradise  Lost "  without  look- 
mg  at  it :— so  thai  Simmon's  £6  was  after  all 
a  liberal  sum  for  an  epic  poem,  when  we 
contrast  1848  with  1667.  Hume  made  veiy 
little  bv  his  ''History;"  but  Smollett  made 
£2,000  m  a  venr  short  time — and  his  work  is 
said  to  have  sold  to  the  then  amaadne  extent  of 
10,000.  It  was  time  that  History  imould  have 
a  turn.  Hr.  Hallam's  historical  works  have, 
it  is  true,  sold  well;  but  Carte  struggled 
hopelessly  agamat  want — and  Sir  mirii 
Nicolas,  whose  whole  life  was  dedicated  uih 
romittingly  to  the  iUustration  of  English 
History,  has  just  passed  from  amongst  us  in 
circumiBtances  too  painful  to  describe.  Our 
writers  should  learn,  however,  (and  there  aro 
examples  enough  already  to  have  taught  them) 
that  tiie  mero  keeping  together  of  &cts,  the 
dry  dispky,  as  it  were,  of  antiquarian  dili- 
gence, has  but  slender  charms  for  the  general 
reader.  The  labors  of  Carte  and  Nicohs,  are 
— ISke  the  drawings  of  great  masters — of  use 
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only  to  students.  The  multitude  look  for 
color  and  compo^tion,  and  for  tbat  skill  which 
can  make  '*eyen  dry  bones  live."  Let  us 
add  to  this  pleasing  account  of  the  book- 
market,  that  18,000  copies  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
Christmas  story  were  sold  on  the  first  day 
of  publication. 

The  Delhi  Gazette  says  that  the  funous 
diamond,  the  Koh-i-noor  (the  largest  and  roost 
precious  in  the  world),  forfeited  by  the  treach- 
ery of  the  sovereign  at  Lahore,  and  now  under 
the  security  of  British  bayonets,  at  the  fortress 
of  Gk)vindghur,  is  likely  ere  long  to  be  brought 
to  England — and  added  to  the  Crown  jewels. 

M.  Antoine  d'Abbadio,  writing  to  us  from 
Cairo,  gives  the  following  account  of  an  ani- 
mal new  to  European  science — which  account 
he  received  from^aron  Von  Miiller,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  that  city  from  Kordo&n. 
*'  At  Melpes  in  Kordofan,"  said  the  Baron, 
**  where  I  stopped  some  time  to  make  my  cot- 
lections,  I  met,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1848,  a 
man  who  vfas  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  me 
specimens  of  animals.  One  day  ho  asked  me 
if  I  wished  also  for  A'nasa,  which  he  described 
thus  : — ^It  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  donkey, 
has  a  thick  body  and  thin  bones,  coarse  hair, 
and  tail  like  a  boar.  It  has  a  long  horn  on  its 
finehead  and  lets  it  hang  when  alone,  but 
erects  it  immediately  on  seeii^  an  enemy. 
It  is  a  formidable  weapon ;  but  i  do  not  know 
its  exact  length.  The  A'nasa  is  found  not 
&r  from  here  (Melpes),  towards  the  8.S.W. 
I  have  seen  it  (^n  in  die  wild  grounds,  where 
the  negroes  kill  it,  and  oanr  it  home  to  make 
shields  from  its  skin.  N.  J3.  This  man  was 
well  aequainted  with  the  xhinoeeroe,  which  he 
difltinffuished  under  the  name  of  Fertit  from 
the  A°nasa.  On  June  14ih,  I  was  at  Kund, 
also  in  Kordo&n,  and  met  there  a  slave-mer- 
chant who  was  not  acquainted  with  my  first 
informer,  and  gave  me  ^ntaneoudy  the  same 
description  of  the  A'naaa;  adding  that  he 
had  kiUed  and  eaten  one  not  long  before,  and 
that  its  flesh  was  well-flavored."     Herr  Rttp- 

Cll  and  M.  Fresnel,  adds  M.  d'Abbadie, 
ve  already  spoken  of  a  onejiomed  African 
quadruped ;  and  I  have  also  some  notes  which 
tend  to  establish  the  existence  of  perhaps  two 
different  kinds. 


The  Peace  project  witii  which  a  body  of 
earnest  apostles  are  zealously  inoculating  the 
populations  of  our  English  towns,  is  finding 
advocates  in  other  senates  than  our  own.  In 
France,  M.  Bouvet  has  presented  the  following 
proposition  for  the  acceptance  of  the  National 
Assembly. — "  Coneidenng  that  war  is  contra- 
ry to  religion,  humanity,  and  public  prosp^y, 


the  National  Assembly  decrees :  —  1.    The 
French  republic  proposes  to  the  goyemniente  i 
of  Europe,  America,  and  other  civilised  oooh  ' 
tries,  to  eoneur  in  a  congress  for  a  propotrtional  >' 
disarmament,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  Ibr- 
maticm  of  a  court  of  arbitratioii.     2.  The ' 
Congress  shall  open  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1849, 
at  Constantinople."  <! 


The  CMisle  Journal  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  first  celebrated  < 
engine,  the  Rocket — ^It  vras  boagfat  in  1837^ 
from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Baihnj 
Company,  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  c^  Kiridaouse. . 
Here  the  engine  was  worked  for  five  or  su  ' 
years,  on  the  Midgeholme  line, — ^a  local  line 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thompson.     Soon  after  the  ; 
engine  was  placed  on  the  Hue,  die  contest  lor  ;' 
East  Cumberland  took  place,  when  Sir  J.  . 
Qiaham  was  superseded  by  Major  AglioBbj ;  'i 
and  it  was  used  for  conveying  the   Aktn  m 
express  with  the  state  of  the  poll  from  Midge*  ■ 
bonne  to  Kirkhouse.     Upon  that  oocaskn  the 
Bocket  acoompHshed  its  share  of  the  woik,  a  ■ 
distance  of  upwards  of  four  miles,  in  four  ■ 
minutes  and  a  half, — ^thus  reaching  a  speed 
nearly  equal  to  sixty  miles  an  hour.     On  the  ;• 
introduction  of  more  powerful  engines,  the  |l 
Rocket  was  ''laid  up  in  ordinary"  in  the 
vard  at  Kirkhouss ; — ^where  it  now  stands,  no 
less  a  monument  of  the  genius  of  the  inventor, 
than  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  wbidi  his 
memory  is  held  by  Mr.  Thompson.     Sudi  u 
engine,  says  the  Journal — ^the  first  constnieted 
on  the  principle  which  has  brought  railways 
to  such  a  height  of  perfection  in  this  oonntiy, 
— ouffht  to  have  its  abiding-place  in  the  ~ 
ish  Museum. 


Thb  PLANTAGXineT  GuABB  Razoh.  —  We 
have  one  fault  to  find  with  this  raaor— one 
fault  (which  we  suppose  the  very  ingeak)as 
inyentors  will  in  no  wise  amend) — ^we  object 
to  the  name.  Why  "PUntagenet?"  They 
virere  a  bearded  as  well  as  a  bearding  raw. 
Though,  indeed,  such  a  rassor  as  this  might 
have  tempted  Bichard  the  laon-hearted,  or 
Edward  Longshanks,  to  have  shaved  rapidlj 
before  he  rusbBd  into  the  batde,  heard  ragiar 
without.  Then  **  Plantagenet "  accords  wefl 
with  royal  letters  patent ;  at  any  rate  it  k 
better  than  yoor  friduonable  Gre^  names^  so 
the  one  fimlt  is  not  a  thing  to  be  startled  at 
The  **  Plantagenet  Guard  Kazor"  is  an  instni- 
ment  of  very  beautiful  workmanship,  of  the 
choicest  mechanism.  A  gaard,  toothed  like  a 
pocket-eomb,  but  more  widely,  and  witii  a 
slight  curve,  fits  upon  a  pivot  inserted  (an 
insertion  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  in  highly 
tempered  steel)  into  the  broad  part  of  tiie 
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back  of  the  razor.  This  guard  fits  firmly,  but 
is  slipped  on  or  off  very  easily.  When  off,  of 
coarse,  we  have  a  razor  of  the  usual  form; 
but  when  on,  it  acts  as  a  perfect  break,  a 
guard  against  the  razor  (were  it  the  sharpest 
ever  honed)  cutting  chin,  lip,  or  cheek — a 
perfect  skin-preserver — whilst  it  seems  actu- 
ally to  render  shaving  easier.  The  teeth  of 
the  guard,  with  the  nicest  adjustment,  are 
made  to  protrude  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  away 
from  the  chance  of  a  cut,  whilst  the  board  is 

fiven  to  the  razor's  edge,  and  only  the  hair  to 
e  removed.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this 
plainly  intelligible  without  a  drawing,  but  the 
characteristics  are  such  as  wo  have  described. 
To  how  many  may  not  this  guard  razor  be  a 
boon !  To  the  youth  who  with  fear  and 
trembling  adventures  upon  his  first  shave, 
and  has  a  sort  of  passion  for  lather  and  steel 
to  his  chin — a  passion  which  is  not  very  long- 
lived.'  To  the  blind  man — the  passenger  on 
board  ship — ^the  invalid  who  .cannot  leave  his 
bed,  and  to  whom  the  shaving  by  a  barber  is 
a  diurnal  torture — a  hateful  operation — ^to  say 
nothing  of  head  shaving,  and  other  surgical 
purposes.  There  is  another  class,  to  whom, 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  shaving  or  being  shaved 
is  torment — the  paralyzed ;  even  they  cannot 
cut  themselves.  The  razor  may  be  adapted 
for  use  in  either  the  right  hand  or  the  left. — 
Douglas  Jerrold*s  yewspaper. 

An  open-air  trial  of  the  new  Electric-Light 
was  made  on  Tuesday  evening  in  front  of  the 
National  Gallery: — and  Trafalgar-Square  shone 
in  its  lustre  as  m  the  light  of  day.  The  Nel- 
son Column  was  tortured  out  of  that  obscurity 
which  is  congenial  to  its  condition  of  prema- 
ture desolation, — and  which  for  one-half  of 
time  shrouds  it  from  the  exposure  of  impo- 
tence to  which  for  tho  other  it  is  doomed. 
If  this  mode  of  illumination  can  be  brought 
practically  into  use,  the  pillar  must  be  finished 
for  very  shame.  The  old  oQ  lamps,  so  long 
beloved  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  about 
Grosvenor  Square,  as  an  "  ancient  institution," 
are  now  avenged : — ^what  gas  did  fo^  them  it 
has  now  to  suffer  from  the  new  glory.  The 
gas  lamps  looked  as  they  used  to  look — ^like 
&rthinff  candles  in  the  sunshine.  There  will 
be  no  dim  nooks  and  comen  in  the  metropo- 
lis if  this  "new  light"  prevail.  Half  Uie 
"mysteries  of  London"  will  perish  m  its 
beams. 
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LAMilBTTNE's   **  JoCILTN"  AND  LOUIS  Na- 

POLsoN. — ^The  library  of  Louis  Napoleon  has 
been  sold  by  auction,  and  amongst  the  books 
was  a  handsome  copy,  bound  in  morocco,  of 
Lamartine's  poem  oi  "  Jocelyn."    The  value 


of  the  work  was  much  enhanced  by  the  &ot 
that  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  appeared  tiie 
following  words,  in  tiie  handwriting  of  the 
Prince,  m  French : — **  Undertook  the  reading 
of  this  book  at  Florence,  Sunday,  the  7th  of 
May,  1837.  Abandoned  it  as  being  too  sub- 
lime for  me.  Undertook  the  reading  for  the 
second  time,  Monday,  the  8th,  without  being 
more  fortunate.  Kecommenoed  by  a  new 
effort,  Tuesday,  the  9th,  and  abandoned  it 
definitively."  Considering  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  author  and  tiie  eritio  as  rival  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Ee- 
public,  this  anecdote  is  somewhat  curious. 
Little  did  the  Prince  think,  when  he  wrote 
the  above,  that  he  and  the  poet  whose  work 
he  had  been  obliged  to  abanaon  as  being  too 
sublime  for  him,  would  one  day  meet  under 
circumstances  which  must  severely  test  the 
ability  of  both. — Morning  Post. 

TflJB  Empxrors  Thsodosius  and  Fbbbi- 

NAND.  —  900   YeABS  ago  AND  TO-DAY.  — 

Nine  hundred  years  aeo  the  Slavonian  race 
held  Italy;  their  leader  might  occasionally 
be  a  Boman  Emperor,  occasionally  a  bar- 
baric chief.  The  Gennan  and  Celtic  races 
oppose  them,  and  a  stm&igle  ensues  for  the 
mastery  of  di80(»dant,  imbecile  Italy.  It  is 
the  same  now.  A  Gennan  prince  rules  over 
the  great  mass  of  the  Skvonian  race;  he 
wishes  to  be  thought  a  Grerman  or  Austrian, 
and  would  fain  persuade  mai^dnd  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor  is  German.  But  now  the 
truth  comes  out,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Goth,  Hun,  Greek,  Oroatr— all  Slavo- 
nians—call on  him  to  give  up  the  delusion ; 
to  plaoe  hunself  at  the  head  or  the  Slavonian 
race ;  to  expel  the  German  fktnn  the  Slavonian 
territoiy,  and  rescue  their  brethren  from  the 
thraldom  of  Turkish  and  Rossian,  and  Prus- 
sian despots.  Nine  hundred  years  have  not 
affected  much  the  position  of  the  race  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;  theur  physical  character  and 
their  moraie  (making  allowance  for  the  modi- 
fication of  a  kind  of  civilization)  remain  of 
course  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  aco. 
When  Theodosius  was  hard  pressed  by  tiie 
German  and  Celtic  races,  he  looked  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Slavonians ;  into  the  arms  of 
this  race  the  house  of  Hapeburgh  has  been 
forced  to  throw  itself. — ^Dr.  Knox  (Medical 
IXmes). 


An  electric  telegraph  is  abont  to  be  erected 
between  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  For  this  nmple  undertaking,  nine 
political  treaties  with  various  governments 
nave  been  concluded. 
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SHORT  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICBS. 


Pathologia  Indica;  or  ihe  Anatomy  of 
Indian  Diaeaaes,  baaed  upon  mocbid  speci- 
mena,  from  all  parta  of  the  Indian  empire,  in 
the  Muaenm  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College. 
By  Allen  Webb,  B.M.S.,  Profeaaor  of 
Deacripdve  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the 
Calcutta  Medical  College,  &c. 

The  object  of  thia  work  is  to  fpre  an  idea 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Indian  dia- 
eaaea,  by  a  selection  from  the  most  remarkable 
cases  furnished  by  the  Company's  medical 
officers  to  the  Medical  Board  at  Calcutta,  and 
by  a  selected  catalogue  of  morbid  specimens 
of  preparations  from  the  museum  at  the  same 
capital.  The  '^  cases "  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  and  treatment ;  the 
catalogue,  besides  a  description  of  the  speci- 
mens, an  account  of  the  suDJect  whence  it  was 
taken,  Dr.  Webb  frequently  adding  remarks. 
He  also  oontributos  general  observationa, 
Sometimes  in  the  form  of  notes,  sometimes  as 
an  introduction  to  the  sections ;  ezhibitmg  a 
senttble  knowledge  of  Indian  jtoases,  and 
some  very  curious  professional  leariiine  — 
classical^  Arabian,  and  Oriental,  as  weU  as 
modem. 

The  book  will  be  found  yeiy  useful, 
especially  to  medical  men  proceeding  to 
India;  since  the  representation  of  factit 
with  a  guiding  commentary,  is  the  next  best 
substitute  for  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  or  the  actual  inspection  of  the  morbid 
preparations.  An  examination  of  the  museum 
itself  on  arriving  at  Calcutta,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Webb,  is  the  best  thing  to  correct  erro- 
neous ideas  touching  aUeg^l  peculiarities  of 
Indian  pathology,  wnioh  frequently  have  no 
real  existence,  though  assumed  by  medical 
works  of  authority  in  this  country.  The 
conclusion  Dr.  Webb  draws  from  his  long  and 


wide  Oriental  experience  is,  that  the  general 
effects  of  the  clunate  upon  tlie  human  frame 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  It  may  aggn- 
Tate  the  virulence  ana  violence  of  certain  dis- 
orders,  as  fevers  and  cholera;  bat  that  b 
probably  about  its  extent;  moral  evU  is  at 
the  bottom  of  much  which  is  aacribed  to  cfi- 
mate,  especially  as  regards  the  natives. 


BELGIUM,  THE  RHINE,  ITALY,  GKXECE,  AHV  IHX 

MEDITERRANEAN.* 

Continental  illustrations,  at  a  moment  when 
continental  travel  is  almost  out  of  tlie  question, 
must  acquire  quite  a  new  interest  If  a  aolaee 
remains  under  such  a  bereavement,  it  is  to  take 
up  a  book  like  this,  by  the  side  of  what  the 
good  people  on  the  continent  call,  eoriouslj 
enougn,  a  *' sea-coal"  fire.  Imagine  seventy 
and  upwards  of  beautiful  engravings,  far  a 
little  more  than  a  guinea !  Truly,  art  effects  a 
purely  English  object,  when  it  thus  imparts  to 
those  less  favored  by  fortune  a  share  in  the 
pleasures  hitherto  atteinable  only  by  the  rich. 
Italy  and  Greece,  the  homes  of  ancient  art, 
still  lovely  in  their  decay  —  the  Rhine,  con- 
secrated by  a  thousand  legends — Belj^nm, 
every  edifice  of  which  recdls  associations  of 
sturdy  energy  and  commercial  activity — the 
Mediterranean,  whose  shores  are  endeared  bj 
historic  fame,  and  charm  us  by  tbeir  sorpossiiig 
loveliness,  summon  up  visions  of  romantic  i 
beauty,  which  will  not  meet  with  diaappoiDt- 
ment  in  those  who  refer  for  mtification  to  tins 
splendid  tome. — New  Mnwdy  Mayasiiu. 

*  Belgium,  the  Rhine,  Italy,'  Greece,  and  the 
Shores  and  Islands  of  the  Mediterrmnean,  Hlnstzated 
in  a  Series  of  beautifully-executed  EngraTiiias,  «i& 
Historical,  Classical  and  Picturesque  Dc«cnptktt», 
by  the  Rer.  O.  N.  Wright  and  L.  F.  A.  Backin^hsn, 
^sq.    Peter  Jackson. 
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to  break  the  unity — of  impressions  left  by 
these  volumes.  One  central  figure  so  entirely 
engages  attention,  that  his  surroundings  are 
scarcely  noticed;  as  if  he  would  realize  his 
own  doctrine,  that  all  nature  is  but  the  servitor 
of  the  human  soul,  the  external  universe 
seems  to  be  absolved  and  to  vanish  in  the 
personality  of  C banning.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  would  have  presented  the  same 
outline,  with  scarcely  different  coloring  of 
character,  under  conditions  little  similar. 
And  not  only  is  the  outward  life,  in  a  great 
measure,  indifferent  to  the  inward,  but  this 
latter  presents  a  singular  completeness  from 
the  very  first.  The  usual  changes  of  feeling 
which  mark  the  lapse  of  years,  are  but  faintly 
visible  in  Channing,  or  are  even  reversed  in 
their  order  of  appearance.  In  his  youth  there 
was  a  maturity,  in  his  age  a  freshness  and 
enthusiasm,  which  delightfully  contradict  the 
natural  chronolo^  of  human  sentiments,  and 
exhibit  the  ascendency  of  moral  over  physio- 
logical causes.  And  while  we  scarcely  know 
a  life  more  nobly  characterized  by  successful 
aspirations,  its  progress,  like  all  achievements 
of  the  strong  will,  is  traced  by  no  revolution, 
but  is  a  simple  growth  in  harmony  and  mag- 
nitude. In  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  religion, 
his  leading  convictions,  even  where  most  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  bad  been  already  elaborated 
before  the  period  of  manhood ;  and  his  subse- 
quent work  consisted  in  the  successive  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  several  interests  of 
society  and  relations  of  life.  A  mind  entirely 
devoted  to  the  development  of  one  idea,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  some  one  feeling,  rarely 
presents  materiab  for  an  interesting  biography. 
But  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of 
Channing.  The  generous  breadth  of  his 
favorite  principles,  the  skill  with  which  he 
found  in  them  a  due  through  the  labyrinth  of 
metaphysics  and  the  perplexities  of  practical 
politics — the  graceful  fidelity  of  his  personal 
nomage  to  them,  even  where  it  demanded 
justice  to  those  who  injured,  and  appreciation 
of  those  who  denied  them  — impart  to  his  life 
a  beauty  and  dimity  truly  impressive. 

In  the  performance  of  his  task,  the  biog- 
rapher does  not  particularly  please  us.  He 
seems  to  have  formed  to  nimself  no  distinct 
conception  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  his 
materials,  and  to  have  vibrated  between  oppo- 
site suggestions.  He  sustains  the  part,  neith- 
er of  cnronicler,  nor  of  critio,  though  he 
appears  at  intervals  as  both.  iWm  the  fear 
of  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  personal  attach- 
ment and  veneration,  he  restnuns  himself 
where  the  reader  is  most  ready  to  sympathize, 
and  becomes  stiff  and  cold ;  yet  has  no  objec- 
tion to  appear  propria  personA^  and  intimate 


his  opinions  on  mesmerism,  communism,  ud 
other  matters  not  lying  directly  in  his  waj. 
In  the  maturest  and  fullest  part  of  Cbuming's 
life,  the  biographer  abandons  his  proper  office 
of  narrator,  throws  out  of  his  book  the  ele- 
ment of  time,  and  sets  himself  to  analne  the 
character  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  in  a 
succession  of  somewhat  -homiletic  chapters  o& 
the  Preacher,  the  Reformer,  the  FrieDd.   We 
object  to  this  dissolution  of  a  man  into  certaiQ 
fictitious  elements  or  capacities ;  it  proposes  an 
impossible  problem  to  the  imagixiatioD ;  for, 
put  them  together  as  you  will,  they  nerer  give 
you  back  the  real  being  as  he  lived  and  was. 
If  the  vital  synthesis  in  which  nature  holds  all 
the  faculties  and  functions,  be  destroyed,  joa 
may  find  the  man*s  theoretical  equivalent,  bat 
you  miss  hb  actual  self.     True,  it  requires  a 
peculiar  genius  to  be  able  to  tee  a  large  ckr- , . 
acter  as  a  whole,  much  more  to  present  it  to 
another  eye  without  destroying  its  living  nnity 
of  expression.     The  writer  who  has  not  the , 
artistic  skill  to  do  this,  should  the  more  ««- 
scientiously  devote  himself  to  the  eladdatioa 
of  external  facts,  and  at  least,  show  his  bero 
distinctly  in  action,  if  not  in  essence.   Those 
who  cannot  paint  their  subject  eiectively  as  it 
is,  will  do  no  good  by  stripping  off  the  skin, 
and  numbering  the  muscles  supposed  to  be  at 
work  ;  but  will  only  replace  a  work  of  beauty 
with  some  dreadful  anatomical  plate.    We  rill 
illustrate  our  meaning  by  citing  a  passage  m 
which  the  biographer  describes  Dr.  Channing  s 
habits  of  composition  : —  i 

I 
"  Systematically,  from  even  early  years, !« 
disciplined  his  fancy  to    severe  sobcrnes; 
thoueh  any  one   who  knew  him  intimatelj , 
could  not  but  see  how  richly  stored  vere  he 
galleries  of   thought  with  exquisite  nataw, 
images.     He  feared  that  the  sense  of  tw 
hearer  or  reader  would  be  lured  from  ^ 
wpect  of  truth  to  the  splendor  of  heriobes^ ; 
the  use  of  metaphor,  and  so  habitually  cbecsw 
his  instinctive  propensity  to  present  laws  « 
principles  by  the  medium  of  symbols.   **^ 
effort  was,  to  utter  himself  plainly.    The  ^* 
eroise  of  imagination,    also,    he  restRifleOj 
limiting  its  sphere    to    giving  a  fresh  *d^  , 
vigorous  embodiment  to  his  ideas  in  Ibe  nw^ 
obvious  form,  though  he  was  apt  and  able  wr 
original  creation,  if  he  had  seen  it  to  beawJ- , 
fitting  work.     The  very  play  of  the  affe^«^  | 
he  subdued,  and  constantly  sought  for  a  »"", 
attempered,  equable  tone  of  statement,  ^P 
his  fervent  wUl  necessarily  infused  a  glo»  J^ 
eloquence  through  the  whole  texture  <)t  o^ 
composition.      An^,  finally,  he  would  d« 
aUow  himself  to  be  abstract  or  scientific  m  dw  ,, 
method  or  vocabidaiy,  for  fear  that  the  p^^ .. 
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would  be  deterred  from  listening  to,  or  pro- 
vented  from  apprehending  the  divine  thoughts 
which  be  was  empowered  to  teach,  unless  won 
to  attention  by  a  familiar  mode  of  treatment. 
In  a  word,  he  saw  an  immediate  duty  to  be 
done,  which  was  to  rouse  his  lethargic  fellow- 
beings  to  a  consciousness  of  the  grandeur  of 
man's  spiritoal  existence,  and  resolutely  con- 
secrated himself,  by  iteration  and  reiteration  of 
one  sublime  lesson,  now  breathed  softly  in 
whispers,  now  rung  out  like  an  alarum,  to 
break  the  dream  of  the  world,  and  to  summon 
the  multitude  to  the  labors  and  joys  of  a 
brightening  morning." — ^p.  343. 

Whether  our  readers  obtain  any  distinct  in- 
formation from  this  account  we  cannot  tell. 
But  for  ourselves,  we  confess,  as  we  look 
through  it,  to  a  very  thick  and  uncomfortable 
state  of  vision.     We  cannot  represent  to  our- 
selves a  man  sitting  in  his  study,  with  his 
several  "  faculties  "  lying  before  him  like  the 
keys  of  an  instrument,  now  thrusting  a  thnmb 
against  the  stop  of  Fancy,  now  tying  up  the 
pedal  of  Imagination,  opening  and  shutting 
the  swell  of  &e  Affections,  and  withal  con- 
signing the  whole  operation  to  the  stiff  and 
awkward  fingers  of  the  Will.     Snch  a  volun- 
tary performance,  we  submit,  is  impossible  to 
any  man ;  and,  were  it  not,  woula  be  most 
unmusical  to  all  men.     We  find  in  these  vol- 
umes many  such  descriptions,  with  no  appre- 
ciable reality  at  their  centre.     Here  is  one, 
referring  again  to  the  curious  art  of  managing 
one's  own  faculties, — ^an  office  apparently  so 
difficult,  that  without  a  special  "  Ministry  for 
the  Interior  "  to  see  to  it,  anything  like  suc- 
cess is  impossible.  ^ 


*'  It  was  Dr.  Channing*s  desire  and  purpose 
to  write  a  book  on  the  .growth  of  a  religious 
spirit,  in  which,  in  a  partly  biographical,  part- 
ly didactic  form,  he  would  have  illustrated  his 
own  experience  in  regard  to  the  true  function 
of  conscience.  He  had  discovered  that  the 
monarchical  principle  in  human  nature  be- 
comes despotic,  when  not  checked  by  the 
representative  element  of  the  natural  affections, 
and  the  constitutional  law  of  enlightened  rea- 
son. He  had  learned  thoroughly  the  benefits 
of  moral  gymnastics  in  solitary  self-discipline ; 
hut  ho  had  learned  also  that  the  useful  exer- 
tion of  all  fiicultics  combined,  in  pursuit  of 
worthy  ends  amidst  oxir  fellows,  is  the  highest 
tnuning  for  symmetric  goodness."— p.  406. 


B 


A  little  less  ingenuity  wasted  on  these  sub- 
tle fictbns,  and  a  little  more  pains  given  to 
the  illustration  of  the  direct  narrative,  would 
have  greatly  improved  this  memoir.      The 


early  portion  of  it  is  very  superior  to  the  later 
in  care  and  distinctness;  though  an  author, 
avowedly  writing  for  European  as  well  as 
American  readers,  would  have  done  well  to 
furnish  some  account  of  the  state  of  political 
and  religious  parties  which  surrounded  the 
youth,  and  influenced  the  career  of  Channing. 
We  fear  'we  shall  incur  the  imputation  of 
living  in  Stygian  darkness,  but  we  must  never- 
theless make  the  humiliating  confession,  that 
we  have  but  an  indifferent  acquaintance  with 
the  Fisher  Ames  politics,  and  the  Hopkinsian 
divinity.     Was  our  excellent  biographer  ever 
presented,  without  notice,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  handed  to  him  by  an  "  eminent 
author,"  of  whose  works  he  was  quite  igno- 
rant ?    If  so,  he  will  understand  the  confusion 
of  his  unenlightened  readers,  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  distinguished  society  of  C^bot,  Pick- 
ering, and  Strong.     The  want  of  explanatory 
matter,  is,  however,  most  conspicuous  in  por- 
tions of  the  memoir  containing  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Channing.     The  editor  has  perhaps  exer- 
cised  a    necessary  discretion    in    excluding 
entirely  one  side  of  the  correspondence ;  but 
he  seems  quite  unaware  of  the  disadvantage  to 
which  his  readers  are  thus  exposed,  having 
answers  without    questions,    and    reflections 
without  the  occasions  which  awaken  them. 
The  eflfect  i6  often  strange  enough :  manoeu- 
vres of  argument  move  over  the  field  before 
us,  and  lieht  shafts  of  sentiment  fly  through 
the  air;   but  the  object  to  which  they  are 
directed  is  concealed  from  view.     By  breaking 
up,  moreover,  the  order  of  natural  succession, 
and  setting  forth  Dr.   Channing's  views  ac- 
cording  to  a  classification  of    subiects,   the 
difficuUy  is  increased  of  estimating  his  precise 
position  in  reference  to  the  great  social  move- 
ments in  which  be  took  a  part.      The  element 
of  time  cannot  be  thrown  out,  without  leaving 
it  doubtful  how  far  he  was  a  leader,  how  far  a 
follower,  in  the  reforming  efforts  associated 
with  his  name.     Nor  can  we  think  the  long 
extracts  from  Dr.  Channing's  manuscript  ser- 
mons, intn)duced  without  any  connecting  link 
of  narrative,  like  a  chapter  printed  from  an  al- 
bum, at  all  a  legitimate  feature  in  a  biography. 
Every  reader,  we  presume,  will  pass  them  by, 
and  recur  to  them,  if  at  all,  at  a  time  when 
he  needs,  not  the  human  interest  of  a  good 
man's  life,  but  the  reflective  aid  of  a  wise 
man's  thought.     The  collective  effect  of  these 
imperfections  in  the  memoir  is  felt  in  a  want  of 
life  and  personal  distinctness.     A  saintly  haze 
surrounos  the  figure  on  which  our  eye  is  fixed, 
and  ho  remains  more  like  a  being  of  whom  we 
have  dreamed,  and  vainly  tried  to  pursue  and 
reach,  than  like  the  friend  whose  hand 
familiar  to  our  grasp,  and  whose  voice  talks 
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oar  ear  in  tlie  reveries  of  absence.  The 
dream,  however,  has,  after  all,  a  lofty  beantj 
of  its  own,  and  can  [oesent  itself  to  none 
without  leaving  behind  it  a  fresh  ideal  light  of 
noble  goodness  to  mingle  with  the  common 
cares  and  duties  of  this  real  world. 

William  Elleiy  Ghanning,  bom  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1780,  belonged,  by  family, 
to  that  mercantile  and  professional  class, 
which  in  England  constitutes  the  middle,  and 
in  America  lumost  the  highest  grade  of  society. 
His  Neither,  cut  off,  in  1793,  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  as  a  successful  advocate,  left  a 
large  ikmily,  in  which  William  occupied  the 
place  of  second  son,  with  only  the  scantiest 
maintenance.  The  household  was  thus  reduced, 
by  a  sudden  blow,  from  moderate  affluence  to 
anxious  economy;  the  shrewd,  vivacious 
mother,  once  remarkable  for  graceful  and  free- 
hearted wit,  seems,  without  losing  the  clever- 
ness of  her  administration,  to  have  conducted 
it  no  longer  with  the  light  hand  of  power,  and, 
with  something  of  irritable  solicitude,  to  have 
prematuruly  made  her  boys  partakeis  of  her 
cares.  Her  &ther,  however, — ^ihe  same  Wil- 
liam EUery  whose  signature  appears  at  the 
foot  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^in- 
terested hitnself  in  the  education  of  Francis 
and  William,  and  became,  in  some  sort,  their 
guardian,  till  tihe  one  was  settled  in  practice  as 
a  lawyer,  and  the  other  had  completed  his 
studios  in  divinity.  The  profession  of  the 
latter  was  not  determined,  except  by  his  own 
free  choice  at  the  close  of  hb  univeraty  course. 
Up  to  that  time,  tbe  world  was  all  open  before 
him;  and  notwithstanding  the  **res  angusta 
domt,^*  it  was  thought  that,  whatever  his  path 
over  it  mieht  be,  a  large  and  liberal  culture 
would  be  his  best  guidance  and  preparation. 
In  tiiis  respect,  notwithstanding  their  alleged 
impatience  for  the  dollars,  our  New  England 
cousins,  in  oommon  with  all  communities 
trained  under  the  influence  of  the  Genevan 
Beformation,  have  always  shown  a  wisdom 
which  we  have  yet  to  learn.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  early  orphanhood,  which  removed 
him  to  the  care  of  a  clerical  uncle  at  New 
London,  to  be  prepared  for  college,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Channing's 
childhood,  to  which  we  can  point  as  a  material 
cause  of  his  future  character.  He  himself, 
indeed,  was  fond,  in  after  life,  of  retmcing  the 
incidents  of  his  young  days,  and  fancying  how 
they  had  shapea  and  moulded  him ;  with  the 
gratitude  of  a  modest  and  loving  memory,  he 
attributed  many  a  good  within  him  to  rigorous 
relations,  indifferent  schoolmasters,  and  the 
influence  of  meritorious,  yet  apparently  nasal 
and  dissonant  divines.  But  it  is  the  native 
delusion  of  a  pure  mind  to  consider  itself  the 


oreatuie  of  those  saxronnding  oonditioDB  ifbiek  ' 
do  but  let  it  grow,  or  camwt  hinder  it  ftm 
growing ;  and  we  incline  to  a  ymj  bumble 
estimate  of  Channing's  obligations  to  bis  earij 
training.      All  that    is  told  of  the  biare, 
gmoeftil,  and  generous  boy,  leader  of  the 
mirth,  until  checked  by  the  ooarseness  of  hb 
schoolfellows,— of   his  di^^nst   of  corporal 
punishments, — ^his  sense    of  honor  and  of 
beauty, — his  strength    against    supentttunl 
fears, — ^his  anguish  at  the  oght  of  cnieltj,-*  | 
presents  to  us  the  image  of  a  nature  soperior 
to  the  agencies  that  pretended  to  educate  it, , 
and  working  its  solitary  way  to  aims  untboagfat 
of  there.     From  the  first  indicatioDs  of  fab 
character,  it  became  evident  that  the  poorer 
within  him  predominated  over  the  inflaeoce^ 
without,  and  was  destined  to  exert  a  eoostant, 
and  sometimes  an  injurious  asceodeoej.  Bb 
slowness  of  acquisition  at  school,  arising,  li  it 
did,  from  no  mental  incapacity,  alreadj  b^ 
trayed  his    inability  to  quiet  the  reflectke 
activity  and    restless  ideality  within  bim,  sof- ' 
ficiently  to  sit,  with  docile  memory,  oo  tlie 
steps  of  the  grammatic  oracles.    The  fim  of  i 
communicated  knowledge    remained  fmip 
and  lifeless  to  him,  till  he  caught  tbeir  coo- 
nection  witli  the  moving  lights  and  Bhadoisof , 
his  own  heart ;  and  even  then,  they  beose 
interestins  only  as  materials  for  the  stodjof 
spiritual  design  and  coloring.     The  fontjws 
from  1794  to  1798,  spent  by  him  at  Hurrd 
university,  disclosed  his  taste  for  m<nal  lod 
historical  studies,  his  aptitude  for  critidsn  nid 
rhetoric,  and  that  singular  blending  of  castico 
and  romance  which  always  marked  his  jadgoient 
of  human  affidrs.     The  reminiscences  of  bim. 
furnished  by  his    distinguished  frieod  m 
ckssmate,  J  udge  Story,  declare  that  he  bsa  i 
littie  fondness  for  mathematical  and  metapbjs- 
cal  studies;  and  though  this  is  denied  bjtkl 
biographer,  the  facts  which  he  meatioQS  do 
not  disturb  the  testimony  of  JnclgA  Stoiy- 
To  put  Euclid  into  the  pocket,  aacompBDioD  of 
a  vacation  ramble,  is  the  act,  not  of  the  ics^ 
but  (^  the  dtleUanii  geometer.    It  is  not  voj 
oommon  to  find  a  transient  and  oeeasiooii 
relish  for  geometry  in  persons  who  ba^  < 
vehement  propensity  to  sentiment  and  rerene. 
The  vague  course,  and  unproductive  exote- 1 
ment  of  their  haUtual  meditations  beoooe  > 
wearisome  and  enervating;  yet  the  *«"y°2'; 
to  musing  is  too  strong  to  yield  to  anj  «  "j  | 
ordinary  calls  upon  voluntary  attention,  «d 
nothing  less  severe  than  the  chain  of  demon- ■ 
stration  itself,  denying  all  advance  except  fr?"  , 
link  to  link,  can  determine  the  mind  to  a  l|0«  i 
of  deductive  thought,  and  exchange  its  p«®^*^,, 
dreams  of  fancy  fi>r  a  momentoiy  «n*  . 
active  intellectual  cain.     The  IDatbeID«tIO^ 
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hamor  is,  in  soch  case,  like  a  sudden  fit  of 
good  resolye  in  a  careless  and  irregular  life ; 
giving  that  feeling  of  order  and  power  which 
always  becomes  positiyely  delightful  in  pro> 
portion  as  confusion  has  caused  to  be  positively 
distresamg.  But  good,  whether  intellectual 
or  moral,  which  thus  arises  from  reaction, 
perishes  in  relapse.  It  is  an  augury,  rather 
of  what  the  diaracter  it  not,  than  of  wluit  it  is, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  found  to  leaye  no 
trace  hehind.  Of  this  kind,  we  suspect,  were 
Ohanning's  scientific  moods,  which  no  more 
produced  any  permanent  effect,  than  the  cold 
fit  of  a  ferer  alters  the  burning  character  of 
the  disease.  His  interests  were  never  en- 
gaged with  Nature,  Time,  and  Space,  but  with 
Man,  Duty,  and  Giod ;  and  no  problems  could 
long  ^x,  bis  i^ntion  except  the  aneient 
mysteries  ever  proposed  anew  by  the  affections, 
and  resolved  again  by  fidth.  Even  the  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature  seems  to  have  baa  little 
attraction  for  him,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
its  moral  doctrine :  questions  of  pure  psychol- 
ogy, of  logic,  of  the  higher  metaphysics, 
awi^ened  in  him  barelv  curiosity  enough  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  their  existence.  In 
seeking  some  second-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  characteristic  ideas  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling,  he  was  influenced  only  by  a  certain 
obscure  sympathy  of  sentiment,  which,  being 
[  equally  directed  to  them  all,  implied  no  true 
apprehension,  but,  on  the  contrary,  misappre- 
hension, of  the  system  of  each.  (U.  94.) 
His  understanding,  in  short,  was  essentially 
practical,  not  scientific ;  concerning  itself  with 
truth  as  subservient  to  action ;  unable  to  dwell 
in  the  contemplation  of  reality,  from  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  ulterior  visions  of  perfection. 
This  characteristic  naturally  became  more 
decided,  as  he  receded  from  the  seclusion  of 
his  academic  period,  and  was  thrown  into 
contact  with  the  struggling  world.  After 
leaving  college,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  as 
private  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  on  a  planter's 
estate  near  Bichmond,  Virginia, — a  time,  not 
indeed  without  the  advantages  of  polished 
society,  the  solace  of  considerate  treatment, 
and  the  luxury  of  studious  hours,  yet  rendered 
unutterably  lonely  by  want  of  sympathy,  bitter 
from  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  noblv  sad  by 
the  wasting  fever  of  an  ascetic  enthusiasm. 
His  broken  health  was  partially  repaired  by  a 
quiet  residence,  in  further  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  first  at  Us  native  place,  afterwards  in 
enjoyment  of  a  kind  of  scholarship  at  Harvard ; 
till  in  1803  he  was  able  to-  enter  on  the  in- 
cumbency of  the  Federal  Street  church  in 
Boston,  which  he  retained  till  within  two  years 
of  his  death.  With  the  exception  of  a  year's 
journey  in  Europe  in  1822-3.  and  occasional  | 


absences  compelled  by  illness,  his  life,  during 
a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  years,  was  uniform 
and  uneventful,  varying  only  with  the  insensible 
chances  in  the  individual  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  tne  shifting  aspects  of  duty,  accordmg  to 
the  progression  of  human  affiunu  Througmrat 
these  years,  our  attention  is  less  arrested  by 
any  specific  passages  of  conduct  or  experience, 
than  by  the  persbtent  self-reverence  and 
disinterestedness  which  pervade  the  whole. 
His  thought  and  his  life  were  so  completely 
one,  that  each  might  be  reached  by  prediction 
from  the  other.  His  writings  are  simply  the 
expression  of  what  he  was,  and  the  monotony 
sometimes  charged  upon  them  indicates  Uie 
limit  of  his  personal  range. 

The  key-note  to  the  whole  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  character  and  convictions,  is  found  in 
his  sense  of  Uie  inherent  greatness  of  man. 
This  feeling,  of  which  his  entire  system  of  be- 
lief is  but  the  manifold  development,  was  not 
in  him  a  mere  fervor  of  romance,  incident  to  the 
first  youthful  consciousness  of  generous  power, 
and  liable  to  be  quenched  by  disappointment, 
or  to  grow  pale  and  faint  with  age.  It  was 
early  and  aeliberately  adopted  as  a  fundamen- 
tal point  of  faith ;  engagea  in  its  defence  the 
first  efforts  of  his  pmlosophical  reason ;  sup- 
ported itself  by  the  authority  of  his  favorite 
authors ;  and  remained  the  immovable  centre 
of  his  reverence  and  trust,  amid  all  the  inroads 
of  doubt  and  sorrow.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  nat- 
ural creed.  A  mind  distinguished  for  purity 
and  quickness  of  moral  apprehension,  cannot 
but  believe,  at  least,  in  the  occasional  realities 
of  the  excellence  and  beauty  it  discerns ;  and 
this  will  rise  into  the  belief  of  their  universal 
possibility,  if  there  be  alsot  remarkable  strength 
of  will  and  habitual  self-conquest.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  genius,  it  is  imposdble  for  goodness, 
to  suppose  others  incapable  of  seeingits  visions 
and  outstripping  its  achievements.  Those  vehe- 
ment contrasts  between  divine  aspirations  and 
low  vices,  which  take  place  in  men  of  ideal  el- 
evation and  imbecile  purpose,  and  which  burst 
out,  in  their  despair,  into  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man helplessness,  were  unknown  to  Channing's 
unimpaasioned  nature.  The  natural  tendency 
of  his  mind  to  a  lofty  stoicism,  was  sure  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  repulsive  form  in  which  the 
opposite  sentiments  were  presented  in  the  soci- 
ety around  him.  On  the  one  hand,  the  boast- 
ful and  licentious  temper  produced  by  French 
fiitaUsm,  disgusted  him  with  the  philosophy  of 
self-love ;  on  the  other,  the  extravagant  self- 
depreciation,  the  black  and  red  scene-painting, 
Uie  hysteric  cries  of  danger,  which  jprooeeded 
from  the  old  Calvinism,  affected  hun  with  a 
sense  of  unreality,  and  provoked  him  to  feel 
that  he  needed  r^Ugion  as  a  means  of  progress. 
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not  as  an  eacape  from  despair.  The  early 
taraihfalness  of  his  nainre  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  anecdote  ''related  by  himself/' 

'*  His  father,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a 
ride,  took  William  in  his  chaise  one  day  as  he 
was  going  to  bear  a  famous  preacher  in  the 
neighborhood.  Impressed  with  the  notion  that 
he  might  leam  great  things  from  the  unseen 
world,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  sermon. 
With  very  glowing  rhetoric,  the  lost  state  of 
man  was  described,  his  abandonment  to  evil, 
helplessness,  dependence  upon  sovereign  grace, 
and  the  need  of  earnest  prayer  as  the  condition 
of  receiving  this  divine  aid.  In  the  view  of 
the  speaker,  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
earth,  and  darkness  and  horror  to  veil  the  face 
of  nature.  William,  for  his  part,  supposed 
that  henceforth  those  who  believed  would  aban- 
don all  other  things  to  seek  this  salvation,  and 
that  amusement  and  earthly  business  would  no 
bnger  occupy  a  moment.  The  service  over, 
they  went  out  of  the  church,  and  his  &ther,  in 
answer  to  the  remark  of  some  person,  said, 
with  a  decisive  tone,  '  Sound  doctrine,  sir.' 
*  It  is  all  true,  then,'  was  his  inward  reflection. 
A  heavy  weight  fell  on  his  heart.  He  wanted 
to  sneak  to  his  father ;  he  expected  his  father 
would  speak  to  him  in  relation  to  this  tremen- 
dous crisis  of  things.  They  got  into  the  chaise 
and  rode  along,  but,  absorbed  in  awful  thoughts, 
he  could  not  raise  his  voice.  Presently  his 
father  began  to  whistle  I  At  length  they 
reached  home ;  but  instead  of  calling  the  fam- 
ily together,  and  telling  thera  of  the  appalling 
intelligence  which  the  preacher  had  given,  his 
father  took  off  his  boots,  put  his  feet  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  and  quietly  read  a  newspaper. 
All  things  went  on  as  usual.  At  first,  he  was 
surprised ;  but  not  being  given  to  talking,  he 
asked  no  explanations.  Soon,  however,  the 
question  arose,  '  Could  what  he  had  beard  be 
true  ?  No  I  his  father  did  not  believe  it ;  peo- 
ple did  not  believe  it !  I(  was  not  true  1'  He 
felt  that  he  had  been  trifled  with,  that  the 
preacher  had  deceived  him  ;  and  from  that  time, 
he  became  inclined  to  distrust  everything  ora- 
torical, and  to*  measure  exactly  the  meaning  of 
words ;  he  had  received  a  profound  lesson  on 
the  worth  of  sincerity.'* — ^I.  p.  32. 

Though  Channing  was  never  much  of  a  phi- 
losopher, he  knew  how  to  resort  to  philosophy 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  favorite  beliefs. 
He  wanted  to  give  system  and  consistency  to 
his  faith  in  human  disinterestedness ;  and  his 
wish  was  fulfilled  in  the  Ethics  of  Hutcheson. 
He  wanted  a  basis  for  his  implicit  trust  in  con- 
science ;  and  he  found  it  in  the  Sermons  of 
Butler.     The  service  thus  rendered  him  by 


these  writers,  made  them  his  favorites  ever 
after.     They  did  for  him  what  we  do  not  think 
he  could  ever  have  efSscted  for  himself—- plioed 
a  scheme  of  doctrine  upon  somethmg  like  a  sci- 
entific ground.     He  could  more  often  feel  and 
announce  a  truth  in  its  insulation,  than  attacli , 
it  to  its  premises ;  he  could  think  it  fmcord 
to  its  application,  but  not  backward  to  h 
principia.     His  estimate  of   human  oahire 
once  adopted,  the  remainder  of  his  life  conast- 
ed  in  the-  successive  direction  of  it  npon  tiie 
three  grand  divisions  of  human  interests,— po- 
litical, religious,  and  social ;  his  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  first,  being  unfolded  between  TDi^ 
and  1814 ;  to  the  second,  between  1813  lod 
1822 ;  to  the  third,  between  1823  and  1842. 
During  the  early  manhood  of  Channing,  the 
eyes  of  all  civilized  nations  were  fixed  opoD 
France.     The  intense  interest  and  vast  magoi- 
tude  of  the  drama  enacting  upon  that  sUge. 
supplied,  for  once,  a  topic  for  the  world;  aod 
the  young  States  of  America,  whose  detachmeot , 
from  the  European  fiiroily  had  introduced  ^t 
great  series  of  passing  events,  could  not  be  in- 
different spectators  of  the  old-world  stiii|;gi^- 
The  two  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  di- 
vided, were,  for  the  time,  distingnisbed  bj 
their  opinions  on  foreign,  rather  than  on  dome-  ^ 
tic  questions.     The  democrats,  true  to  their 
creed  and  their  antipathies,  regarded  it ut; 

g)int  of  honor  to  look  with  suspicion  apoo  | 
ngland,  and  to  hope  everything  for  FraDce : 
and  the  career  of  the  first  consul  did  not  M: 
the  delusion  which  treated  that  conntiy  as  tlie 
sole  example  and  asylum  of  European  libeHj. 
The  federalists,  unable  to  alienate  themselres 
entirely  from  their  old  English  attachments, 
and  replace  them  by  a  set  of  Prench  symp 
thies,  saw  the  advance  of  Napoleon  in  its  tmc 
light,  except  that  they  exaggerated  its  daD^er 
to  themselves.     Boston  was  the  headHjnartefi 
of  federalism ;    whose  ascendency,  boweva 
was  not  so  undisputed  even  there,  as  to  exclude 
bitter  and  fierce  contention ;  the  democnte . 
being  denounced  as  Jacobins,  the  fWeraljsts 
as  tools  of  England.     Channing  stronglj  es- 
poused the  federalist  opinions ;  not,howem, 
from  the  mere  influence  of  the  political  cli^ 
in  which  he  lived,  not  even  for  the  J"Ston«u 
and  constitutional  resigns  operatire  on  w 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he 
was  attached,  but  as  a  direct  consequence  ot  | 
the  doctrine  of  human  nature,  which  he  app"^ ;, 
to  all  affairs.     It  was  his  reverence  for  indi^J-  i 
ual  man  that  lay  at  the  root  of  his  ai^^^ 
to  free  institutions.     He  trusted  the  natonj  ^ 
forces  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  thoag   ^ 
them  adequate  to  the  work  of  8elf-goT«"'"*° '  i 
provided  the  State  and  the  Church  »«"  "^v 
the  means,  not  of  their  repression, bn* rf*°|^ 
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development.     He  required,  therefore,  from 
every  country  pretending  to  superior  freedom, 
a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  personal  rights  of 
its  citizens,  and  a  profound  sense  of  interna- 
tional justice;  and  could  endure  no  e;oyem- 
ment  which  did  not  render,  in  all  its  relations, 
a  public  homage  to  the  right.     The  very  source 
of  the  French  republican  liberties,  rather  from 
struggling  egotism  than  from  mutual  reverence, 
was  odious  to  him.     A  government,  swept  bj 
the    storms  of  revolution  from  all  moral  re- 
straints, and  using  the  plea  of  necessity  or 
destiny  to  justify  every  lawless  aggression,  was 
to  him  an  object  of  unqualifiecT  abhorrence. 
And  a  ruler  like  Napoleon,  the  representative 
of  irresponsible  self-will,  the  organ  of  an  iron 
fatalism,  who  used  his  country  instead  of  serv- 
ing it,  who  treated  men  as  his  puppets,  and 
kingdoms  as  his  merchandise, — who  nad  lost 
all  affection  and  veracity  in  the  desire  to  turn 
history  into  a  romance,  of  which  he  should  be 
the  hero,  concentrated  in  himself  evenrthing 
from  which  Channing  roost  recoiled.     Hence, 
the  vehement  anti-Gsdlicism  which  broke  out 
in  various  fast  and  thanksgiving  sermons,  and 
in  his  well-known  review  of  Scott's  *'  Life  of 
Napoleon."     The  opinions  there  avowed  have 
often  been  accused  of  extravagance.     In  mak- 
ing his  estimate,  he  has  certainly  not  occu- 
pied the  historian's  point  of  view ;  and  perhaps 
he  imperfectly  apprehended  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  highest  principles  of  ^uty  to  gov- 
ernments, whose  Unction  it  is  to  step  in  pre- 
cisely where  duty  has  failed,  and  of  comprising 
within  the  mond  code,  the  use  of  that  un- 
moral element  of  force  which  lies  behind  it. 
But  this  inability  to  reconcile  the  historical 
with  the  Christian  method  of  judgment,  is  not 
peculiar  to  him.     He  shares  it  with  almost 
every  moral  critic  of  political  events.     It  was 
no  less  conspicuous  in  Arnold  than  in  Chan- 
ning.    Both  of  them  had  the  same  desire  to 
bring  all  public  polity  before  the  eternal  law 
of  right,  to  which  private  life  already  rendered 
its  account ;  and  the  main  difibronce  was,  that 
Channing  attempted  by  unflinching  application 
of  the  principles  of  individual  morality,  what 
Arnold  sought  to  accomplish  by  a  compromise 
between  historical  admiration  and    Christian 
ethics.     There  is  a  singleness  and  decision  of 
judgment  in  Channing's  estimate  of  the  mili- 
tary career  of  France,  which,  at  least,  as  a 
personal  trait,  is  highly  interesting ;  showing 
the  presence  within  him  of  an  autocratic  moral 
sentiment,  which  the  rhetoric  of  a  pretended 
freedom  could  not  deceive,  or  the  splendid  fic- 
tion of  emancipated  nations  for  a  moment  daz- 
zle.    There  is,  moreover,  a  breadth  of  view — 
a  mastery  of  the  whole  picture  of  the  period 
in  his  critiques,   which  altogether  separates 


them  from  the  thin  and  poor  abstractions  of 
the  peace  societies;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
modem  opinion  so  nearly  approaches  his  esti- 
mate, that  hb  editor  might  have  spared  the 
apology  which  he  makes  for  the  following  pas- 
sage, as  too  '*  manifestly  colored  by  the  preju- 
dices of  th6  time." 

"  Am  I  asked  what  there  is  so  peculiar  in 
our  times?  I  answer,  In  the  veiy  heart  of 
Europe,  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  a 
new  power  has  suddenly  arisen  on  the  ruins  of 
old  institutions,  peculiar  in  its  character,  and 
most  ruinous  in  its  influence.  We  there  see  a 
nation,  which,  from  its  situation,  its  fertility, 
and  population,  has  always  held  a  command- 
ing rank  in  Europe,  suddenly  casting  oflf  the 
form  of  government,  the  laws,  the  haoits,  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  assimilated  to  surround- 
ing nations,  and  by  which  it  gave  to  them  the 
power  of  restraining  it,  and  all  at  once  assum- 
ing a  new  form,  and  erecting  a  new  govern- 
ment, free  in  name  and  profession,  but  holding 
at  its  absolute  disposal  tne  property  and  life  of 
every  subject,  and  directing  au  its  energies  to 
the  subjugation  of  foreign  countries.  We  see 
the  supreme  power  of  this  nation  passing  in 
rapid  succession  from  one  hand  to  another. 
But  its  object  never  changes.  We  see  it 
dividing  and  corrupting  by  its  arts,  and  then 
overwhelmbg  by  its  arms,  the  nations  which 
surround  it.  We  see  one  end  steadily  kept  in 
view  —  the  creation  of  an  irresistible  mihtary 
power.  For  this  end,  we  see  every  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  subjected  to  military  service. 
We  see  military  talent  everywhere  excited,  and 
by  every  means  rewarded.  The  arts  of  life, 
agriculture,  commerce,  all  are  of  secondary 
value.  In  short,  we  see  a  mighty  nation 
sacrificing  every  blessing  in  the  prosecution  of 
an  unprincipled  attempt  at  universal  conquest. 

**  The  result  you  well  know.  The  sup- 
roundbg  nations,  unprepared  for  this  new  con- 
flict, and  absolutely  incapacitated  by  their  old 
habits  and  institutions  to  meet  this  new  power 
on  equal  terms,  have  fallen  in  melancholy  suc- 
cession; and  each,  as  it  has  fallen,  has  swelled 
by  its  plunder  the  power  and  rapacity  of  its 
conquerors.  We  now  behold  this  nation 
triumphant  over  continental  Europe.  Its 
armies  are  immensely  numerous;  yet  the 
number  is  not  the  circumstance  which  renders 
them  most  formidable.  These  armies  have 
been  trained  to  conquest  by  the  most  perfect 
discipline.  At  their  head  are  generals  who 
have  risen  only  by  military  merit.  They  are 
habituated  to  victory,  and  their  enemies  are 
habituated  to  defeat. 

"  All  this  immense  power  is  now  centred  in 
one  hand,  wielded  by  one  mmd  —  a  mind 
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fbnned  in  scenes  of  reyolution  and  blood — a 
mind  most  yigorous  and  capacious,  but  wbose 
capacity  is  mled  with  plans  of  dominion  and 
devastation.  It  bas  not  room  for  one  tbougbt 
of  mercy.  The  personal  character  of  Napoleon, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  thc^  gloomiest 
forebodings.  But,  in  addition  to  his  lust  for 
power,  he  is  almost  impelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  his  circumstances,  to  cany  on  the  bloody 
work  of  conquest.  His  immense  armies,  the 
only  foundation  of  his  empire,  must  be  sup- 
ported. Impoverished  Franco,  however,  can- 
not give  them  support.  They  must,  therefore, 
live  on  the  spoils  of  other  nations.  But  the 
nations  whicn  they  successively  spoil,  and 
whose  industry  and  arts  they  extinguished, 
cannot  long  sustain  them.  Hence  they  must 
pour  themselves  into  new  regions.  Hence 
plunder,  devastation,  and  new  conquests  are 
not  merely  the  outrages  of  wanton  barbarity ; 
they  are  essential  even  to  the  existence  of  this 
tremendous  power." — ^I.  p.  332. 

Ghanning's  generous  and  hopeful  estimate 
of  human  nature,  led  him  into  many  opinions 
now  obnoxious  to  philosophical  reproach. 
Like  many  a  social  regenerator,  he  had  his 
dream  of  communism  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  letter,  written  during  his  residence 
at  Kichmond,  in  which  he  advocates  anti- 
property  doctrines  with  the  zeal  of  a  red  re- 
publican, and  appears  to  contemplate  some 
scheme  for  their  practical  application.  He 
was  half-reasoned,  half-laughed  out  of  his 
project;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  ever  lost 
nis  tendency  to  this  way  of  thinking,  or  per- 
ceived the  fallacies  which  it  involved.  His 
letter  is  a  curioui  example  of  argument  from 
mere  sentiment, — just  in  its  lamentation  over 
the  present  miseries  and  vices  of  society, 
charming  in  its  picture  of  the  future  by  which 
he  would  replace  this  condition ;  but  when  he 
attempts  to  oridge  over  the  chasm  separating 
the  one  from  the  other,  failifig  to  show  the 
sliditest  connection  between  his  means  and  his 
end.  No  proof  is  even  attempted,  that  the  col- 
lective wealth  of  a  community  could  be  created 
and  distributed  in  any  better  way  than  by  the 
operation  of  individual  desires,  under  the 
establishment  of  individual  rights.  He  simply 
atsumes  that  the  institution  of  property  is 
identical  with  the  recognition  of  selfishness, 
is  the  srand  cause  of  its  activity,  and«  by  its 
mere  disappearance,  would  let  in  the  reign  of 
universal  benevolence. 

**  But  stop,  I  hear  you  say,  you  are  too  im- 
petuous. How  will  you  lead  mankind  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  this  way  ?  Ay,  there  is 
the  rub,  there  lies  the  difficulty.     It  is  only 


by  implanting  benevolence  and  love  of  sci- 
ence in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  and  roodng 
out  his  avarice  and  selfiraness,  that  we  can 
hope  to  see  the  child  educated  as  we  wish. 
'But  how  can  this  be  effected?  Do  too 
mean  to  war  with  nature  ?  '  No  !  I  am  eos- 
vinced  that  virtue  and  benevolence  are  naturd 
to  man.  I  believe  that  selfishness  and  avarie« 
have  arisen  from  two  ideas  nniveisally  iocal- 
cated  in  the  young,  and  practised  upon  bj  the 
old — (l)that  eveiy  individual  has  adistinH 
interest  to  pursue  from  the  interest  of  th( 
community  ;  (2)  that  the  body  requires  mm 
care  than  the  mind. 

''I  believe  these  ideas  to  be  fake;  and! 
believe  that  you  can  never  banish  them,  till  joo 
persuade  mankind  to  cease  to  act  upon  them ; 
that  is,  till  you  can  persuade  them  (1)  to  des- 
troy all  distinctions  of  property  (which,  m 
are  sensible,  must  perpetuate  this  supposed  di^ 
tinction  of  interest),  and  to  throw  the  pitxiiice 
of  their  labor  into  one  common  stock,  instead  of 
hoarding  it  up  in  their  own  gamers ;  and  (2)  fo , 
become  really  conscious  of  the  powers  and  tk 
dignity  of  their  mind..   You  must  convinw 
mankind,  that  they  themselves,  and  all  wfaieii 
they  possess,  are  but  parts  of  a  greai  ftkdc 
that  they  are  bound  by  God,  their  commoD 
father,   to  labor  for  the   good  of  this  great 
whole ;  that  their  wants  are  but  few,  and  on 
easily  be  supplied ;  that  mind,  mtW  require? 
all  Uieir  care;  and  that  the  dignity  of  their 
nature,  and  the  happiness  of  others,  Teamre 
them  to  improve  this  mind  in  science  and  w^ 
tue.     Believe  me,  my  friend,  you  cm  nercr 
root  out  selfishness  and  avarice,  till  yoo  de- , 
stroy  the  idea  that  private  interest  is  distinct 
from  the  public.     You  must  lead  eyBfynun 
to  propose  to  himself,  in  all  his  actions,  the 
good  of  the  whole  for  his  object.    He  mnj 
plough  and  till  the  earth,  that  all  may  eat  of 
the  produce  of  his  labor.     Mne  and  th^ 
must  bo  discarded  from  his  vocabulary.   He 
should  call  eveiy thing  ours.    Here  would  w 
no  robbery,  for  a  toan  could  steal  nothing  bat 
his  own.     No  man  would  be  idle  where  m 
sentiments  and  such  examples  prevailed;  and 
where  there  was  no  luxury  to  enervate  ta 
every  man  would  have  leisure  to  cultivate  tw 
mind.     We  should  sleep  securely,  we  ^^ 
live  long  and  happily,  and  perhaps,  like  ol  , 
Enoch,  when  the  time  came,  be  transl«t€(l  v)^ 
heaven." — ^I.  p.  114. 

His  later  sentiments  on  this  subject,  thoflgj  , 
very  little  corrected  by  any  improved  tf^P^ '  '■ 
ance  with  political  economy,  are  les^  wild  tm , 
these.  They  occasionally  betray,  ^^^^  I 
disposition  to  coquet  with  socialist  tbeon^ 
ana  continually  assume  that  the  foxsoii 
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wealth  18  answerable  for  the  atnoant  of  pover- 
ty, and  that,  if  leas  were  aocamulated,  there 
would  be  more  to  divide.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Thomely,  he  Bays : — 

"  Did  I  not  look  on  our  present  state  as 
merely  a  transtttve  one,  I  shonld  be  tempted 
to  think  that,  had  we  never  known  a  bank, 
canal,  steamboat,  or  ndlroad,  we  shonld  be 
far  better  off  at  this  moment.  We  have  been 
made  drank  with  the  spirit  of  rapid  aocumular 
tion,  aad  the  imagination  has  been  maddened 
with  prospeots  of  boundless  wealth.  England 
is  suffering  from  the  same  causes.  What  a 
comment  on  the  present  commercial  spirit  is 
the  condition  of  England!  Thousands  and 
ten  thousands  starving  in  the  sieht  of  luxury 
and  ostentation !  Does  the  earth  show  a  sad- 
der sight  than  this?  England  seems  to  be 
teaching  one  great  lesson,  namely, — that  art 
and  science,  skill  and  energy,  and  all  the  forces 
of  nature,  concentrated  by  selfishness  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  produce  degradation 
and  miseiy;  that  nothing  but  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  is  in  direct  hostility  to  the 

E resent  spirit  of  trade  or  accumulation,  can 
eal  the  woes  of  society.  I  have  faith  that  this 
great  truth  is  to  be  learned,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent deformed  social  state  is  not  to  last  for- 
ever."—in.  p.  131. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  kmenta- 
tion  here  and  elsewhere  so  pathetically  made 
over  the  monstrous  inequalities  of  condition  in 
English  society ;  nothing  more  noble  than  the 
writer's  perpetual  sighing  after  some  means  of 
elevating  the  toiling  mass  of  men  into  con- 
sciousness and  enjoyment  of  their  nobler  facul- 
ties. Bat  what  help  towards  such  a  result  do 
wo  get  from  an  invective  against  "  the  com- 
mercial spirit?  "  If  we  had  had  but  half  the 
commerce,  should  we  not  have  had  double  the 
misery?  If  production  had  been  lessened, 
would  enjoyment  have  been  increased  ?  If  all 
persons,  who  by  their  skill  have  increased 
their  possessions  by  one  half,  ^ad  rather 
chosen  by  charity  to  diminish  them  by  one 
half,  would  our  store  have  been  greater,  or 
better  distributed?  These  obvious  questions 
should,  at  least,  have  been  pondered  before 
declaiming  so  freely  against  a  people's  indus- 
try as  the  specific  cause  of  its  penury.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  Channing  entertained 
very  loose  and  vague  notions  as  to  the  pecu- 
liar social  condition  of  this  country,  ana  the 
agencies  to  which  it  must  be  traced.  Some- 
times he  thinks  the  "Established  Church" 
"the  great  scourge  of  the  country"  (HI. 
288)  ;  an  opinion  m  which  he  would  hardly  be 
joined   by  even  the  members  of  the  Anti- 


State*Church  Association.  At  other  timesi 
he  ascribes  the  different  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  Europe  and  in  America,  to 
'*  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  I "  and  in  all  his 
treatment  of  this  favorite  topic,  he  overlooks 
the  different  relations  in  which  the' people  of 
the  New  Worid  and  the  Old  stana  towards 
the  physical  nature  around  them,  and  towards 
one  another.  His  offences  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Economists,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  altogether  unconsciously  committed ;  but 
m  opposition  to  their  alm&denying  precept  he 
was  a  deliberate  rebel;  regarding  it  as  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  self-dependence  run- 
mad,  and  feeling  that,  in  a  world  of  so  much 
helplessness,  room  must  be  left  for  a  special 
helpfulness,  whose  action  cannot  be  systema- 
tized, and  from  which  a  living  spirit  of  com- 
passion will  extract  the  chance  or  harm. 

**  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  almsgiving,  as 
I  have  intimated,  that  to  prevent  poverty  is 
better  than  to  relieve  it ;  and  that  there  is  but 
one  way  of  prevention,  which  is,  to  take  from 
men  all  expectation  of  relief  if  they  become 
poor.  Thev  will  then,  it  is  thought,  have 
motives  which  can  hardly  Ml  to  keep  them 
from  want.  But  unluckily  for  such  reasoning, 
there  is  one  way  only  of  cutting  off  this  ex- 
pectation, and  Cfod  forbid  that  we  should  ever 
resort  to  it.  That  only  way  is  to  drive  all 
human  feeling  from  our  breasts;  for  as  long  as 
any  kindness  exists  in  a  community,  so  long 
there  will  be  resources  open  to  the  poor,  let 
their  poverty  come  how  it  may,  and  so  long  re- 
lief will  be  expected  by  the  improvident.  I 
repeat  it,  there  is  but  one  way  of  suppressing 
this  hope  of  relief  We  must  cast  from  us  all 
kind  feeling.  We  must>  turn  our  hearts  to 
stone.  We  must  bring  ourselves  to  see,  un- 
moved, the  beggar  die  at  our  doors.  We 
must  make  up  oxir  minds  sternly,  inflexibly,  to 
give  nothing,  let  misery  assail  us  with  ever  so 
piercing  aery,  with  ever  so  haggard,  and  worn, 
and  famished  a  look ;  for  nothing  but  this,  wi^ 
prevent  the  improper  dependence  which  is  said 
to  generate  poverty.  Let  sympathy  survive, 
and  it  will  act  and  be  a  hope  to  the  improvi- 
dent; and  can  any  man  seriously  think  that 
the  evils  of  this  hope  are  so  great,  that  to 
avoid  them  we  should  turn  ourselves  into 
brutes,  dry  up  the  fountains  of  humanity  with- 
in us,  part  with  all  that  is  tender  and  generous 
in  our  nature?  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the 
most  injadicious  almsgiving  is  an  infinitely  less 
evil  to  society  than  this  extinction  of  sympathy. 
Better  mtltiply  beggars,  than  make  ourselves 
monsters.  Rind,  i&ection  is  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity, and  the  excesses  of  these  affections  are 
to  be  chosen  before  a  fixMsen  selfishness." — ^11. 
p.  76. 
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It  was  not,  howerer,  any  leaning  towards  the 
feudal  relations  of  dependence  and  protection, 
any  reliance  upon  eleemosynary  resources  for 
the  abatement  of  indigence,  any  hopeless  ac- 
quiescence in  the  prediction  that  "  the  poor 
shall  never  disappear  from  the  earth,"  which 
brought  from  Channing  this  plea  for  occasional 
alms.  No  one  was  more  impatient  of  every 
remnant  of  serf-like  doctrine,  more  indignant 
at  the  humiliations  of  poverty,  more  eager  to 
see  the  union  of  manual  labor  and  mental 
culture ;  and  if  his  demands  upon  the  rich  are 
sometimes  large,  it  is  not  for  charity,  but 
for  social  justice.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
contract  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed should  lead  to  nothing  beyond  the  ac- 
ceptance of  work  and  the  payment  of  wages ; 
he  felt  that,  though  no  more  might  be  written 
in  the  bond,  more  was  implied  by  the  very 
presence,  in  face  of  one  another,  of  human 
beings  so  similarly  made,  yet  so  differently 
placed,  as  the  master  and  the  servant ;  and  that 
if  the  contrast  of  conditions  were  never  to  be 
relieved  by  any  community  of  sympathies  and 
intarests,  service  for  hire  would  become  in- 
tolerable in  an  age  of  growing  intelligence  and 
independence.  This  feeling,  though  obscure 
and  indistinct,  and  expressing  itself  too  much 
in  vague  complaints  against  the  rich,  is,  per- 
haps, essentially  correct.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  school,  the  press,  the  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
the  Trades'  and  Political  Unions,  can  continue 
to  do  their  work  upon  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes;  and  that  the  present  re- 
lation between  capitalists  and  laborers  shall 
continue  for  ever  without  change, —  the  labor- 
ers having  no  interest  in  the  capitalist's  ad- 
venture, the  capitalist  none  in  the  laborers' 
well-being.  And  if  a  change  be  inevitable, — 
if  the  wearisome  competition  between  the  two 
classes  is  to  find  its  euthanasia  in  some  method 
of  partnership,  the  move  can  only  be  made  by 
the  capitalist,  and  the  duty  of  inaugurating 
such  a  future  must  devolve  on  him.  In  a 
progressive  civilization,  the  mere  fulfilment  of 
the  bargain  of  the  hour  does  not  acquit  any 
capable  and  educated  man  of  his  obligations ; 
justice  to  the  immediate  relation  includes  the 
use  of  it  as  means  to  a  better. 

Channing's  faith  in  human  nature  inspired 
him  with  a  hearty  attachment  to  republican 
institutions.  He  regarded  direct  self-govern- 
ment as  the  ultimate  perfection  of  all  rule : 
entertained  no  doubt  that  his  own  countrymen 
were  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  privileges 
they  had  won ;  and  shared  the  American  feel- 
ing of  amiable  pity  for  nations  still  tolerating 
the  historical  child's  play  of  monarchy.  We 
do  not  think  that  his  political  creed  will  bear  a 
close  philosophical  criticism ;  but  if  it  wanted 


logical  coherence  as  a  whole,  it  was  fall  of  good 
sense  and  magnanimity  of  heart  in  ita  details  ' 
and  applications.     He  held  to  the  doctriDe  of 
natural  rights,  which  the  metaphjaics  of  the  ' 
last  century  had  laid  as  the  basis  of  American 
independence.     In  his  wojck  on  Slavery  he  ex-  , 
pounds  and  justifies  this  doctrine,  yet  so  &r  is  ' 
ne  from  embracing  its  legitimate  oonaeqaence 
—  that  every  citizen,  simply  in  virtae  of  his 
human  nature,  must  possess  the  same  political 
privileges, —  that  he  disapproves  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  innsts  on  the  neoessity  of  an 
educational,   if  not  a  moral  test  for   voters. 
The  following  passage,  though  presented  by 
the  biographer  in  evidence  of  federal  prejudice, 
shows,  in  our  judgment,  how  the  fine  practical 
feeling  of  Channing  corrected  his   exzors  in 

specidation : — 

I 

''  I  have  endeavored,  on  all  oocaaons,  to  dis- 
prove the  notion  that  the  laboring  classes  are 
unfit  depositories  of  political  power.     I  owe  it, 
however,  to  truth  to  say,  that  I  believe  that  iIk 
elective  franchise  is  extended  too  £ai  in  this 
country.     No  man,  I  think,  shoald  be  in- 
trusted with  this  high  privilege,  who  has  not 
been    instructed    in    the   principles  of   our  * 
government,   and  in  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,   and  who   cannot  afford  evidence  of  I 
respectability  in  regard  to  morals.     One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  our  public  schools  shoald  ' 
be,  to  train  the  young  of  all  conditions  for  the  < 
duties  of  good  citizens,  to  furnish  them  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  principles  for  the 
judicious  use  of  political  power.     The  admis-  . 
sion  of  the  young  to  the  privilege  of  voting  , 
should  be  the  most  solemn  public   act,  the 
grand  national  festival.     It  should  be  preced- 
ed by  an  examination  of  the  candidates.     It 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  most  impo^ng  \ 
forms,  fitted  to  impress  the  young  and  the 
whole  community  with  the  great  rcsponsibihtj  | 
and  honorableness  of  this  trust. 

**  None  of  us  seem  adequately  to  nndei^  i 
stand,  that  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  is  ' 
to  admit  a  man  to  the  parttctpation  of  sovb-  , 
REiGNTT  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State. 
The  levity  with  which  this  dignity  is  conferred, 
the  thoughtlessness  with  which  it  has  been  ex-  i 
tended,  constitutes  one  of  our  great  political  . 
dangers.  Were  the  proper  qualifications  far  ! 
it  required,  they  would  not  exclude  one  class  . 
rather  than  another.  The  aim  should  be  to  ! 
exclude  the  unworthy  of  all  classes.  A  com- ': 
munity  is  bound  to  provide  for  itself  the  best  I 
possible  government,  and  this  implies  the  ' 
obligation  to  withhold  political  power  from  ; 
those  who  are  palpably  disqualified,  by  gross 
ignorance  or  by  profligacy,  for  comprehending  j 
or  consulting  the  general  welfare ;  who  cannot  j 
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exercifie  the  sovereignty  without  iDJuring  the 
commonwealth." — ^III.  257. 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  admira- 
ble remark : — 

"  As  to  our  political  state,  we  are  contend" 
ing  and  croaking  as  usual.  We  are  very  un- 
reasonable. We  choose  to  have  a  popular 
government,  but  are  not  willing  to  accept  its 
essential  condition,  namely,  that  it  shall  have 
the  imperfections  of  the  people.  An  absolute 
sovereign  may  get  in  auTance  of  his  people, 
but  a  people  cannot  get  in  advance  of  itself, 
and  it  must  govern  according  to  its  own  char- 
acter. If,  instead  of  croaking,  we  would  try 
to  improve  our  sovereign,  we  should  show  a 
little  comprehension  of  our  situation." — 
III.  264. 


Channing's  trust  in  the  institutions  of  his 
country  is  the  more  to  be  honored,  because  it 
was  undoubtedly  exposed  to  many  a  shock, 
severe  enough  to  shake  the  hope  of  a  less 
steadfast  mind.  *  His  tastes  and  temperament 
were  altogether  conservative.    Constitutionally 
sensitive,  and  eager  for  silence  and  repose,  he 
might  naturally  have  been  glad  to  accept  any 
securities  against  popular  conflict,  and  the  din 
of  ceaseless  agitation.     To  no  man  could  the 
heated  passions,  the  coarse  speech,  the  party 
rhetoric  of  calumny  and  adulation,  which  con- 
stitute the  friction  noise  of  democratic   ma- 
chinery, be  more  unwelcome.     He  had  formed 
his  political  faith  at  a   time  when   mighty 
questions  were  discussed  in  the   legislature, 
and  statesmen  worthy  to  handle  them  applied 
themselves  to  their  solution ;  when  Washing- 
ton,  Jefferson,  and  Adams  were  the  repre- 
sentative names,  defining  to  the  world  the 
genius  of  the  republic.     He  lived  to  hear  it 
debated,  whether  a  State  with  an  insolvent 
exchequer  might  not  decline  to  pay  ? — whether 
the  right  of  petition  should  not  be  withdrawn* 
from  persons  who  entertained   objections  to 
slavery  ? — whether  Mexico,  being  but  a  foolish 
State,  had  any  business  to  exist  and  brag,  so 
near  the  chosen  people  of  the  New  World, 
and  bad  not  better  subscribe   to    be    half- 
con  qnered  and  half-annexed?    The  humiliar 
tion  of  so  degenerate  a  position,    Channing 
bore  with  a  dignity  which  concealed  no  truth, 
yet  resigned  no  hope.     Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
is  tempted  to  urge  a  plea  of  palliation  for  the 
delinquent  States,  which,  if  it  could  be  allow- 
ed, would  constitute  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
popular  institutions  he  would  defend.      In 
writing,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  George  Combe, 
ho  says : — 
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"  I  do  not  wonder  that  Europe  raises  a  cry  j 


of  indignation  against  this  country.  I  wish 
it  could  come  to  us  in  thunder.  My  patriot- 
ism does  not  incline  me  to  cloak  the  sins  of 
my  own  country.  I  wish  them  onred.  You, 
however,  must  understand  how  unjust  these 
sweeping  censures  are.  Not  a  stain  rests  on 
the  good  £uth  of  New  Enghind  and  New 
York,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  States. 
*'Bad  faith  in  public  matters  and  private 
integrity  are  not'  seldom  found  in  strange 
union.  To  measure  the  guilt  of  these  people, 
yon  must  suppose  our  oountiymen  placed  in 
Uie  same  situation.  You  must  suppose  uni- 
versal suffrage  introduced  into  Great  Britain. 
Do  you  think  that  your  national  debt  would 
be  safer  than  that  of  Mississippi?  I  do  not 
say  this  by  way  of  excuse,  for  none  can  be 
made ;  but  only  to  show  that,  in  the  most  hope- 
less parts  of  our  country,  yon  meet  nothing 
worse  than  you  find  everywhere.  Is  not  your 
national  debt  secure,  chiefly  because  the 
creditors  hold  the  reins  of  government?" — 
ni.  272. 

We  will  not  dispute,  though  we  by  no 
means  accept  the  supposition,  that  a  Chartist 
parliament  would  refuse  to  keep  faith  with  the 
public  creditor;  but  we  submit  that  the 
grounds  of  their  repudiation  would  be  of  a 
kind  to  which  the  non-paying  American  States 
can  present  nothing  parellel.  In  England, 
the  defence  would  be,  that  the  money  had 
been  borrowed  by  governments  whom  the 
people  did  not  sanction,  at  a  time  when  the 
parliamentary  representation  was  a  farce,  and 
spent  in  wasteful  wars,  without  the  national 
approval.  In  short,  the  refusal  would  be  to 
pay  other  peaple^g  debts.  This  case  bears  no 
analogy  to  that  of  a  State,  already  self- 
governed,  borrowing  capital  for  internal  im- 
provements selected  by  the  public  will ;  and,  in 
a  few  years — ^while,  indeed,  the  works  are  yet 
incomplete  —  declinine  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation.  But  if  the  oases  were  parallel, 
and  if  universal  suffrage  introduced  into 
Europe  would  entail  universal  repudiation, 
what  argument  could  be  offered  for  a  demo- 
cracy which  cannot  coexist  with  truth  and 
honor  in  the  State  ? 

With  all  his  confidence  in  the  operation  of 
popular  institutions,  Channing  was  never  in- 
dulgent to  the  vices  and  assumptions  of  the 
majority,  and  most  jealously  watched  the  priv- 
ileges of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  which 
are  the  best  guarantees  of  a  people's  progress, 
yet  most  liable  to  passionate  arrest,  in  ]  834, 
a  journalist  named  Kneeland  was  indicted  on 
a  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  having  advocated 
atheistical  opinions,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.     The  man  himself  was 
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m  no  respeet  a  desirable  hero ;  on  the  oonireiy, 
be  had  published  aosrriloDB  and  indecent  mat- 
ter in  immediate  proximity  to  the  article  on 
which  he  was  condemned,  and  the  occasion  was 
not  one  which  a  clergyman,  of  most  reveren- 
tial mind,  and  of  great  repatation,  would  haye 
chosen  for  the  advocacy  of  an  abstract  right  of 
discussion.  Channing,  however,  with  his 
usual  eagerness  in  presence  of  a  disagreeable 
duty,  to  do  it  first,  and  be  the  first  to  do  it, 
would  not  let  the  opportunity  pass,  and  headed 
with  his  name  an  admirable  petition  praying 
for  an  unconditional  pardon ;  among  other  rea-^ 


"  Because  the  freedom  of  speech  and  tiie 
press  is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  progress 
of  truth  and  of  social  improvement,  and  is 
never  to  be  restrained  by  legislation,  except 
when  it  invades  the  rights  of  others,  or  insti- 
gates to  specific  crimes. 

"Because  religion  needs  no  support  from 
penal  law,  and  is  grossly  dishonored  by  inter- 
positions for  its  own  defence,  which  imply  that 
it  cannot  be.trasted  to  its  own  strength,  and  to 
the  weapons  of  reason  and  persuasion  in  the 
hands  of  its  friends."— III.  104. 

The  petition  did  not  gain  its  immediate  end. 
But  It  gained  a  larger  result,  in  rendering  fu- 
ture prosecutions  for  atheism  impossible  in 
Massachusetts.  On  other  occasions  yet  more 
critical.  Dr.  Channingmanifested  the  same 
fidelity  and  courage.  When  the  popular  feel- 
ing throughout  the  States  ran  high  against  the 
AbolitioniBts,  and  the  passions  which  had  spo- 
ken out  at  first  in  mob-uproar,  then  by  tar  and 
feather,  had  at  last  muraered  an  anti-slavery 
journalist ;  and  when  the  magistrates  of  Bos- 
ton, not  anxious  for  an  agitation,  had  refused 
the  town-hall  for  a  public  protest  against  this 
lawless  act ;  he  at  once  detached  himself  from 
timid  friends,  joined  in  demanding  a  public 
meeting,  and,  when  it  was  obtained,  was  the 
first  to  confront  it,  in  a  speech  worthy,  firom  its 
calmness  and  high  trutn,  to  be  as  the  saintly 
scripture  which  should  at  once  restrain  and 
animate  the  younger  speakers  succeeding  to 
his  place.  In  all  respects,  Channing  was  the 
true  moralist  for  a  republic.  In  claiming  the 
rights  and  franchises  of  equal  citizenship,  no 
voice  of  prouder  tone  than  his  could  well  be 
found;  it  spoke,  with  something  of  a  royal 
glow,  to  the  consciousness  of  the  sovereign 
people.  Tet  they  could  never  say  that  it  stim- 
ulated their  self-will,  or  made  ihem  feel  that 
there  was  nothing  above  them.  It  demanded 
freedom  on  their  behalf,  precisely  because 
they  were  entrusted  with  obligations ;  insisted 
on  the  fUlest  scope  for  duty ;  and  amplified 


their  rule,  that  they  mig^t  the  more  lar^j 
serve.  By  the  side  of  every  pmegalife  Ik 
placed  a  responsibility,  and  prevented  seli^ 
conceit  bv  seif-reverenoe.  Thus  evolving  bb 
political  doctrine  from  a  moral  oenire,  he  nued 
up,  in  place  of  the  deferential  habits  and  soft- 
ening taditions  of  older  lands,  the  idea  of  t 
bindmg  natural  law,  a  divine  presence  of  con- 
science, the  perception  of  winch  confltitaes  to 
men  at  once  tneir  charter  and  their  bond.  The 
severest  critic  of  thb  high  stoicism  can  scaroely 
deny  its  happy  tendency  to  educate  the  caJa^ 
ity  for  self-government. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  province  to  say  anythiog 
respecting  the  theological  element  (tf  Dr.  Chso- 
ning's  life.  It  is  very  well  known  that  he  vis 
a  unitarian,  and  exercised  an  ascendant  ioflii' 
ence  over  the  character  assumed  by  the  Aina' 
ican  Unitarianism.  We  will  amply  ohserre. 
that  in  the  organisation  of  his  leligiou  opb- 
ions,  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  mind  is 
again  unmistakeably  ocmspicuons.  It  was  in- 
dimensable  to  him  to  have  a  religion  of  mW 
ohhgaUon^  assigning  to  man  a  sphere  of  go- 
uine  responsibility,  and  to  Gk)d  an  anthontj 
constituted  by  S[Hritual  perfection. 

Both  iu  the  Calvinism  by  which  his  eirlj 
years  had  been  surrounded,  and  in  the  sy^ 
to  which  Priestley  had  reduced  the  reactiooaj 
heresy,  these  conditions  seemed  to  he  ooatn- 
dicted ;  either  by  lapse,  or  by  neoesaty,  nuQ 
was  deprived  of  his  godlike  prerogatiyes,  ind 
represented  as  a  helpkss  element  in  the  mech- 
anism of  nature ;  and  the  worship  of  God  be- 
came an  homage  paid  to  the  absolutism  of  u 
inteUectual  wiU.     Channing  could  take  bo  in- 
terest in  a  faith  that  was  not  mainly  constito- 
ted  by  personal  admiration,  sublimed  mto  piety; 
and  though  he  held  fast  to  the  physical  nun- 
desof  scripture,  he  reoarded  these  ehiefly  as 
accessories  to  the  moru  attributes  of  Cbiiat. 
investing,  as  it  were,  with  magnitude  of  di- 
mension, what  else  would  be  but  iDtenstj  of 
quality,  and  frahiing  the  indeterminate  hetatj 
of  coloring  wiA  a  grand  outline  of  deagn 
The  idea  of  a  likeness  and  kindred  raoaiog 
through  all  minds,  in  virtue  of  their  common 
endowment  with  free-will,  so  completely  pos- 
sessed him,  that  all  distinction  of  speeiei  d& 
appeared  before  him  in  relation  to  monl  be- , 
ings,  and  sank  into  a  mere  loological  >^' ' 
and  the  space  by  which  the  Infinite  Sfarit  him- 
self is  separated  from  us  ceased  to  be  an  im- 
passable chasm  of  hind,  dividing  the  terma  of 
antithesis,  and  became  an  interminable  path  of 
natural   approach,    transmitting  a  per])etaal 
force  of  attraction  and  an  eternal  womiseof 
union.     This  mode  of  thought  induced  yt 
Channing  to  treat  as  insignificant  all  qnf^^^^^ 
as  to  the  paitioular  rank  and  denomination  to 
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which  Chriafc  should  be  referred,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  ding  to  the  idea  of  his  mediar 
torial   position,  as  oceapant  of  a  station  of 
moral  advanoe  equidistant,  in  our  finre-skorten- 
ing  view,  from  the  straggline  will  of  man  and 
the  serene  peifeotion  of  God.    These  concep- 
tions,  which  conslitate  the    necoliarities   of 
Channine^s  Christianity,  are  deaaced,  coriottslj 
enoagh,  from^the  contradictories  of  Priestley's 
favorite  propositions.     Had  Ghanning  lived  in 
England,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
been  a  Unitarun.     It  seems  always  to  have 
been  with  some  repugnance,  and  as  an  act  of 
dutiful  sincerity,  that  he  owned  the  name.    '*  I 
fear,"  he  says,  *'ihat  we  must  look  to  other 
schools  for  the  thoughts  which  thrill  us,  which 
touch  the  most  inward  springs,  and  disclose  to 
us  the  depths  of  our  own  souls."     (II.  06.) 
His  sympathies  were  too  catholic  to  engage 
themselves  with  denominational  interests ;  and 
he  exhibited  the  rare  combination  of  intense 
personal  convictions  wiUi  open  affections,  im- 
pressible by  the  most  opposite  forms  of  beauty 
and  goodness.     His  own  definition  of  Christi- 
anity has  reference  more  to  disposition  than  to 
doctrine ;  and  while  he  dissents  fifom  the  scep- 
tical conclusions  of  Bknco  White  and  Theo- 
dore Parker,  his  aflfectionate  intercourse  with 
the  one,  and  honor  for  "the  great  truths  seized" 
by  the  other,  continue  unarated.    He  is  pene- 
trated bv  the  genius  of  Bousscau.     He  appre- 
ciates the  noble  qualities  of  Mary  Woktone- 
craft;  and  while  condemning  her  principles 
respecting  marriage,  ''considers  that  woman 
as  the  greatest  of  the  age."    He  had  attained 
that  quiet  faith  which  rises  above  fear  and  an- 
ger, and  feels  that  in  welcoming  the  good  is 
the  best  security  that  the  bad  wall  feu  away. 
The  eagerness  of  the  partisan  was  alien  to  him, 
and  it  is  little  surnnsing  that  those  who  are 
given  up  to  it  could  not  understand  him,  and 
complained  of  the  reserved  support  he  gave  to 
their  one-sided  enteroriaes.    Tne  incredulous 
wonder  with  which  he  looked  on  real,  hearty 
intolerance,  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  feom  a  letter  to  Blanco  White  : — 


"  I  have  been  reading,  or  rather  am  just 
finishing,  a  book  which  i  doubt  not  you  Iiave 
read  witii  great  interest, — ^Banke's '  tiistoiy  of 
the  Popes.'  I  confess  I  was  not  before  fully 
aware  of  the  powerful  reaction  of  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism  at  the  dose  of  tiie  six- 
teenth centuiy.  It  is  plain  tiiat  the  civil 
power  was  the  right  arm  of  the  Churoh,  and 
that  she  reconquered  her  lost  possessions 
chiefly  by  force.  But  the  civil  power  did  not 
act  wholly,  or  perhaps  mainly,  from  policy, 
but  very  much  from  religions  impulses,  so  that 
the  religious  principle  ky  at  tne  foundation 
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of  the  mighty  movement  which  rooked  all 
Europe.  What  so  fwmidable  as  this  prinoi- 
nle  in  its  perveraons  7  Men  really  behoved, 
from  tiie  throne  to  the  cottage,  that  a  fellow- 
creature,  holding  what  was  called  a  Aerejy,  was 
God's  pergonal  foe  ;  that  their  hatred  of  him 
was  shared  bv  the  Creator,  and  that  to  drive 
him  into  the  Churoh,  or  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  world  into  hell,  was  the  most  acceptable 
service  they  could  render  to  Heaven.  It  is 
comforting  to  think  that  this  horrible  doctrine 
was  really  held,  that  it  was  not  a  mer^  pretext 
of  tyranny,  that  the  popeTand  emperor  yielded 
as  hearty  assent  to  it  as  the  common  man. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fearful  thought 
that  men  are  liable  to  such  delusions;  tnat 
God's  name  may  be  enlisted  conscientiously  on 
the  nde  of  the  fiercest  passions ;  that  tyranny, 
m  its  most  terrible  forms,  may  be  grounded  on 
ideas  of  duty  and  religion.  Are  we  sure  that 
we  are  safe  now  against  illusions  equally  pei^ 
nicious,  though  of  a  diftrent  character?  We 
have  certainly  gained  something.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  Catholicism  was  an  utter  dis- 
trust of  human  nature  on  *the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. It  was  universally  believed  that  reli- 
gion was  to  be  imposed  on  a  man  from  atooad, 
tiiat  there  was  nothing  in  his  intellect  or  affeo^ 
tions  to  carry  him  to  God, — ^an  opmion  not 
very  strange  in  an  age  of  darkness,  and'noth- 
ing  more  was  needed  for  the  superstructure 
which  was  reared  on  it." — ^11.  887. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Dr.  Channing's 
settlement  in  Boston,  he  had  interested,  him- 
self in  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  raising  them  to  self-respect. 
There  is  scarcely  a  scheme  of  judicious  benev- 
olence now  in  operation,  however  recent  its 
origin,  which  may  not  be  found  already 
sketched  in  his  journals  <^  1805-10: — ^im- 
proved dwellings  at  low  rents, — ^public  places 
for  exeroise  and  recreation, — ^mecnanios*  libra- 
ries,— public  bake-houses, — fecilities  fer  the 
collection  of  small  debts, — ^provident  societies, 
— ^primary  schools, — ^temperance  movements. 
It  IS  true  that  no  record  is  given  of  the  reali- 
sation of  these  designs  upon  any  large  scale 
at  that  early  time.  They  appear  simply  to 
have  guided  the  hand  of  his  pnvate  charities. 
His  feeble  health  disqualified  him  for  the 
working  part  of  k  town  reformer ;  and  the 
times,  preoccupied  with  political  excitement, 
were  not  fevonble  to  the  quiet  prosecution  of 
such  plans.  But  when  they  afterwards  rose 
into  notice,  one  after  another,  he  was  prepared 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  merits,  and  the 
zeal  for  their  support.  We  find  him  often 
fixing  his  attention  on  practical  roattera  which 
few  would  suspect  to  be  interesting  to  the  re- 
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tired  and  somewhat  mystic  thinker,  as  in  the 
following  jadicions  queries  sent  to  Dr.  Tnoker^ 
mas,  whose  answer,  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
go  to  confirm  Dr.  Channing's  own  original  im- 
pression. 

"  What  is  the  influence  of  the  credit  system 
on  the  poor  and  the  laboring  classes  ?  Is  it 
good  or  bad  for  them,  that  they  take  up  arti- 
cles on  trust?  I  have  believed  that  they 
were  much  injured  in  this  way ;  that  they  were 
kept  from  forming  habits  of  providence  ;  that 
they  were  led  to  pun^ase  luxuries,  which  they 
would  forego  were  they  obliged  to  earn  before 
they  spend;  and  that  habits  of  deceit  are 
formed.  But  a  friend  tells  mo  it  is  not  so, 
— ^that  the  laboring  classes,  in  order  to  get 
credit,  are  obliged  and  induced  to  be  honest ; 
— that  the  dishonest  are  soon  detected,  and 
cease  to  be  trusted ; — ^and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  little  is  lost  by  the  shopkeeper.  The 
subject,  I  think,  is  an  important  one,  and  has 
wide  bearings.  Will  yon  give  me  the  fruits 
of  your  own  and  others'  observations?  " — ^III. 
51. 

As  his  influence  extended,  and  the  scale  of 
his  life  enlarged,  his  thoughts  were  necessarily 
carried  beyond  the  small  circle  of  town  benev- 
olence. The  whole  question  of  {x>puhir  edu- 
cation was  brought  before  him,  when  the  noble- 
minded  Horace  Mann  turned  aside  from  the 
prizes  of  statesmanship,  and  virtually  created 
and  assumed  a  ministry  of  public  instruction 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the 
personal  friend  of  Channing,  and  received 
from  him  a  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
We  find  a  difficulty  in  gathering  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's opinions  on  the  main  topics  which  this 
great  question  opens.  At  one  time  he  makes 
the  emphatic  declaration,  ''Beligion  should 
be  professedly  and  conspicuously  a  main  end 
of  education,"  (II.  130) ;  at  another,  he 
hopes  that  a  certain  ''  Chartist  project  of  ed- 
ucation (which  provides  for  the  exclusion  of 
religion)  will  be  carried  out,"  (III.  294). 
He  argues  at  length  (HI.  66)  against  resort 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  rich  for  the  pro- 
vision of  schools  for  all ;  yet  elsewhere  (IH. 
57)  advises  the  working  classes  of  England  to 
demand  from  the  government  a  S3rstem  of  na- 
tional education,  '*  with  an  importunity  which 
will  take  no  denial."  We  cannot  reconcile 
these  sentiments,  unless  by  supposing  that 
they  proceeded  from  one  who  sometimes  in- 
dulged himself  with  sketehing  the  best  possi- 
ble, at  others  was  content  to  advise  the  best 
practicable.  It  could  not  be  required  of  him 
to  enter  into  the  wretohed  rivalries  and  humil- 
iating scruples  which  have  hitherto  excluded 


England  from  the  first  remedy  of  barbaiism 
and  last  security  for  civilization.  He  bp[»]j 
lived  in  a  country  where  ignorance  io  the  peo- 
ple wafi  not  perpetuated  by  assomption  in 
the jprieste. 

Cnanning  did  not  confine  fab  bterest  in  ed- 
ucational reform  to  the  case  of  the  primarj 
schooh '.  Ho  felt  himself  surrounded,  even  is 
Boston,  by  uneducated  gentlemen, — ^by  meo 
whose  knowledge  and  refinement  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  their  social  station  and  their  moral 
worth.  He  saw  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
present  school  sjrstem,  which  stops  short  ja<t 
where  the  faculties  quit  their  puerile  feeb!& 
ness,  to  prepare  the  merchant,  the  capitalk 
and  the  land-owner  for  the  enlightened  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  citLcens.  It  vas  i 
favorite  project  with  him  to  introduce,  amoDg 
persons  of  competent  fortune,  the  practice  (<t 
appending  for  their  sons,  at  least  two  jeaisof 
college  study  to  the  ordinary  school  eomse. 
He  sketehed  the  phm  of  instruction  suited  to 
this  supplementary  period,  and  urged  the  sub- 
ject, in  various  forms,  upon  the  notice,  botJi  d 
the  leading  stetesmen  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  authorities  of  Harvard  Universitj.  lo 
one  of  his  papers  he  says : — 


**  Yery  many  parents,  who  are  unable  or 
indisposed  to  give  their  children  an  edacatioD 
for  a  profession,  are  still  able  to  afford  tlieot 
more  extensive  advantages  than  are  nowta^ 
in  our  schools ;  and  to  procure  these  adraota- 
ges  is  among  their  first  obligatioDS.  ^*°J 
class  of  men  should  be  well  educated,  it  is  the 
commercial.  In  this  are  found  a  vciy  ^ 
proportion  of  our  most  opulent  and  influeDtial 
men.  None  do  more  to  determine  poUic 
measures  and  to  give  a  character  to  the  cooh ; 
munity ;  and  yet  how  little  is  now  done  to ,. 
train  up  men  of  business  fi)r  this  high  respoo- 
sibiKty  1"  , 

"  l!t  is  believed,  that  after  the  teuning  of 
our  common  schools,  two  years  should,  if  p 
sible,  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  branches 
which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  task,  atrengtlien, 
and  elevate  the  mind.  These  branches  arej 
first,  natural  history  and  philosophy;  sewpd» 
civil  history ;  third,  moral  sdence,  indudiDg 
both  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy ;  foonh^ 
politics,  including  the  principles  of  govemDieDt 
generally,  and  of  our  own  constitation  in  pajtico- 
Lit  ;  political  economy,  the  true  interest  d  oaj 
country,  &c. ;  fifth,  the  evidences  of  nato*/ 
and  revealed  religion,  and  the  general  pnDO- 
plea  of  interpreting  the  scriptores.         ^ 

"This  courae  should  be  decidedly P*J?; 
«opAaW,  that  is,  it  should  aim  ifi  W  f? 


'I ' 


mind  to  the  comprehension  of  great  pnncip'^ 
in  every  department ;  at  the  »m«  ^^'  ' 
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should  have  a  practical  character,  by  teaching 
how  all  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  virtuous  character,  and  to  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  as  citizens  and  members 
of  families,  as  related  to  the  haman  race,  and 
to  God.  Two  years'  faithful  study  of  the 
branches  now  enumerated,  would  not  only 
store  the  mind  with  important  truth,  but 
would  awaken  new  life  and  energy,  and  prob- 
ably give  a  new  character  to  the  l5e." — ^II.  77, 
78. 


Wc  have  adverted  to  this  direction  of  Dr. 
Ghanning's  activity,  because  it  is  less  known 
than  his  exertions,  attested  by  many  noble 
productions  of  his  pen,  against  intemperance, 
war,  and  slavery.     This  last  fatal  word  oecame, 
in  his  time,  as  the  touchstone  of  American 
fidelity  and  wisdom.     We  speak  on  such  a 
matter  with  the  diffidence  befitting  our  remote 
station ;  but  we  know  of  no  party  in  the  States 
—  of  no    individual  writer  —  that  has  ever 
studied  with  efiect  this  enormous  evil  in  their 
social  condition,  or  obtained  any  such  mastery 
over  its  relations,  as  to  help  forward  the  pros- 
pect of  its  cure.     The  total  absence  of  any  at- 
tempt at  a  statesman-like  survey  of  the  problem 
terminating  in  any  practical  scheme  of  policy 
for  its  solution,  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  olind- 
ness  which  may  be  induced  by  the  passions, 
whether  of  selfish  interest,  or  of  philanthropic 
enthusiasm.     It  cannot  be,  that  any  sensible 
American  expects  the  present  relation  between 
the  black  ana  white  races  to  go  on  for  ever,  or 
for  any  very  long  period ;  yet,  among  all  the 
men  of  high  capacity  and  political  experience 
in  the  United  States,  there  seems  not  one  of 
safficient  foresight  and  resolution,  to  seize  the 
helm  of  this  floating  danger.     Is  the  question 
to  be  left  in  some  reckless  fashion  to  settle  it- 
self?   The  Abolitionists,  professing  not  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  abstract  question  of  right, 
really  commit  a  practical  wrong,  by  fixing  all 
the  odium  on  the  mdividual  possessor  of  slaves, 
and  demanding  from  him  a  private  manumis- 
sioD,  impossible  by  law,  and  not  likely  to  be 
felt  binding  in  conscience.    It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  strange,  that  a  body  of  devoted 
philanthropists  should  actually  make  it  their 
boast  and  pride,  that  they  will  never  show  the 
way  out  of  this  evil ;  they  will  only  denounce 
it,  and  say  that  men  ought  not  to  have  got 
into  it.    It  would  better  answer  to  the  duty 
they  have  nobly  taken  in  hand,  did  they  con- 
descend to  the  most  patient  removal  of  every 
difficulty  in  feeling,  in  law,  in  economy,  which 
lies  in  the  path  of  their  enterprise.     The  s]ave> 
holders  again  simply  dbplay  the  exasperated 
conserva^nn  of  threatened  interest.      And, 
with  some  recent  exceptions,  the  most  eminent 
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men  on  both  sides,  including  Channing,  have 
deprecated  "  political  action  *'  on  the  question. 
We  cannot  understand  this.     Is  not  property 
in  men  and  women  a  creation  of  wicked  laws  f 
How  can  it  be  abolished,  but  by  a  rescinding 
of  those  laws  ?    And  who  can  rescind  them, 
but  the  legislative  chambers,  now  upholding 
their  authority?    Where,  then,  but  in  those 
chambers,  and  on  the  hustings  of  the  previous 
elections,  can  the  battle  of  emancipation  be 
really  fought?    To  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
this  property    without  the    law,  instead   of 
through  the  law,  so  far  fitom  deserving  the 
praise  of  moderation  and  restraint,  appears  to 
us,  of  all  courses,  the  most  revolutionary  in  its 
um,  and  the  most  disastrous  in  its  probable 
results.     This  general  remark,  as  to  absence 
of  any  distinct  anti-slavery  policy  in  America, 
applies,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  to  Channing. 
He  was  critic,  not  lawgiver,  upon  this  question. 
But  his  moral    portion    in    relation   to  it, 
presents  a  fiiultless  example  of  dispassionate 
justice  and  coura|eotts  humanity.     We  are 
not  inclined  to  reckon  the  herobm  of  reform- 
ers, chiefly  by  their  readiness  to  endure  stripes, 
and  to  peril  life  from  tumultuary  fury;  for 
these  things  may  be  needlessly  incurred  by 
their  own  incontinence  of  speech,  and  however 
borne,  prove  only  a  fortitude  irrospective  of 
wisdom.     We  rather  measure  our  admiration 
by  the  power  of  self-conquest  shown, —  the 
ability  to  resist  tastes  usually  innooent,  and 
prejudicTes  invariably  generous,  to  rise  above 
servitude  even  to  enthusiasm,  and  be  just  and 
gentle  where  injustice  and  violence  might  pass 
for  the  higher  virtue.      This  power,  incon- 
spicuous because  it  has  no  physicial  expression, 
and  results  in  harmony  rather  than  in  force, 
Channine's  course  upon  the  slavery  question 
evinces  in  a  remarkable  degree.      It  is  a 
characteristic  evidence  of  his  superiority  to 
present  impressions,  that  bis  lofty  theory  of 
numan  nature  grew  up  while  he  was  living  on 
a  plantation,  served  by  slaves  in  the  house, 
and  often  having  charge  of  the  gang  in  the 
field.     Daily  he  could  look  in  the  African 
fisice,  without  disturbance  to  his  faith  in  man, 
as  the  highest  expression  of  external  beauty ; 
and  as  he  mused,  of  a  summer  evening,  at  the 
open  window  of  his  study,  the  chatter  of  the 
negro  vUlage  did  not  jar  with  the  theme  of  his 
hymn-like  meditations.     At  that  early  time,  he 
gave  the  freest  utterance  to  the  horror  with 
which  the  system  aflfected  him;   and  when, 
forty  years  after,  the  incipient  disouasians  in 
the  North  elicited  from  liim  his    work  on 
Slavery,  he  recorded  no  new  convictions,  bat 
only  the  old  feelings,  powerfully  reyived  by  a 
recent  wintering  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  oonverUid 
into  a  call  of  duty  by  the  changed  oonditioi  of 
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the  public  attentbn.  Gtmrison  and  his  as^ 
sociates  were  before  him  io  the  field ;  and  com- 
plaints have  been  made » —  now  revived  by  his 
oiographer, —  at  the  delay  of  his  testimony  for 
three  or  four  years.  But,  to  urge  no  other 
plea,  the  judicial  character  of  his  mind  fiied 
his  proper  mission  at  a  later  stage ;  and  his 
peculiar  wisdom  first  made  itself  felt,  when 
eopious  pleadings  had  confused  the  thoughts 
and  kindled  the  passions  which  his  word  could 
reduce  to  order,  and  convert  into  media  of 
truth.  The  storm  around  him,  of  platform 
invective  and  conservative  rage,  was  inopera- 
tive upon  him  ;  he  sat  tranquilly  in  the  midst, 
and  told  the  truth  to  both  parties,  in  a  way  to 
secure  from  either  side  unacknowledged  con- 
viction and  avowed  hostility.  That  he  was 
just  to  the  inheritance  of  slave  property,  could 
allow  them  a  conscience,  and  appreciate  the 
honest  difficulties  of  their  case,  obtained  him 
no  forgiveness  of  his  exposure  of  a  gainful 
guilt.  That  he  tore  open  the  very  heart  of 
^e  slave  system,  exposed  every  decorative 
pretence,  and  produced  the  deepest  impression, 
not  only  of  its  inherent  iniquity,  but  of  its 
fiital  external  operation  on  morals,  education, 
and  politics,  availed  him  nothing  with  the 
Abolitionists,  and  could  not  save  him  from 
being  denounced  as  an  enemy  in  their  public 
journals.  The  course,  however,  which  made 
his  own  community  look  coldly  on  him,  raised 
his  reputation  to  its  highest  pitch  in  Europe. 
His  lecture  on  Self-culture,  and  other  similar 
productions,  had  long  been  familiar  to  our 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  endeared  him  to 
the  artisan.  The  letter  to  Henry  Clay,  on  the 
Annexation  of  Texas,  completed  the  cycle  of 
his  readers ;  we  believe  there  are  few  of  our 

Sublio  men  to  whom  it  is  unknown,  and  who 
ave  not  admired  the  easy  mastery  it  displays 
over  a  mat  subject,  the  bold  yet  delicate  hand- 
ling of  nighly  sensitive  topics,  and  the  singular 
mixture  of  the  humane  and  lofty  preaching  of 
the  moralist  and  divine  with  the  astuteness  and 
skill  of  a  secretary  of  state.  The  whole  of  Dr. 
Channing's  course,  but  especially  in  reference 
to  slavery,  reminds  us,  by  its  balanced  yet 
fervent  wisdom,  of  the  following  remark  made 
by  him  to  one  of  his  correspondents : — 

*'You  seem  to  be  subject  to  an  impulse 
which  you  cannot  resist.  Happily,  it  is  a  good 
one ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  reconcile 
me  to  the  want  of  self-direction.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  being  slaves  to  our  own  peat  good 
impressions.  I  think  perfection  lies  in  a  pres^ 
ent  power  over  ourselves,  in  a  superiority  to 
what  is  good,  as  well  as  evil  in  our  past  course, 
in  acting  from  a  fresh  present  energy.  Few 
of  us  attain  this.     Most  good  men  turn  their  | 


benevolent  objects  into  hobby-borBes,  and  ride 
them  most  furiously,  or  rather  are  harried  on 
by  them — passively,  unresistinglj.  Such  is 
the  weakness  of  our  nature.  Oar  tendency  b 
to  slavery.  The  difierence  is,  that  some  are 
the  slaves  of  good,  others  of  bad  impukes. 
That  blessed  fi^edom  in  whidi  we  gOTem  oui- 
selvesaccording  to  our  ever  improving  and  dailj 
changing  perceptions  of  right,  is  an  eminence 
to  which  we  slowly  rise.  I  am  too  far  from  it 
myself,  to  reprove  others  who  fall  short  of  iL" 
—III.  330. 

In  casting  our  eye  backward  over  Chan- 
ning's  career,  it  is  easy  to  assign  to  him  his 
place  in  literature  and  life,  and  to  name  bb 
characteristics.     It  would  be  absard  to  range 
him  in  the  first  class  of  wiiters,  or  of  men  ;  be 
produced — ^he  could  have  produced — ^no  great 
work  in  history,  philosophy,  or  art,  to  enter 
into  the  education  of  other  times  ; — what  be 
has  written  will  not,  perhaps,  rery  long  hi 
read.     His  influence,  however,  though  not  fit- 
ted for  permanence,  has  been  both  wide  and 
deep;  and  he  must  be  placed  as  far  above 
the  ordinary  heroes  of  sectarian  and  palpit  pop- 
ularity, as  he  is  below  the  noble  peers  <^  let- 
ters, who  have  their  irrevocable  patent  to  rep- 
resent our  language.    Perhaps  no  one,  in  whooi 
a  single  tendency  or  feeling  rules  over  tk 
whole  nature,  can  produce  an  enduring  work ; 
it  would  seem,  that  while  particular  Acuities 
achieve  the  tasks  of  each  pas^ng  generatioo^ 
whole  minds  perform  the  work  of  all  time. 
Channing's  profound  moral  sensibility  became 
the  source  of  all  his  thought ;  supplied  his  due 
through  every  question ;  gave  a  complexioB  to 
his  views  of  nature,  history,  and  life ;  and  im- 
parted to  him  that  mixture  of  reserve  and  re- 
nnement  with  enthusiasm  and  fire,  which  his  ' 
portrait  so  curiously  expresses.     The   same 
feeling  which  made  him  shrink  from  everythinz 
tmmoral,  rendered  him  indifferent  to  what  wa$ 
unmoral ;  and  hence  he  had  only  a  side-view 
into  the  whole  realm  of  art.     Beauty,  simplj 
as  such,  did  not  affect  him,  but  must  carry  with 
it  some  congenial  suggestion.    G  rassmere  gives 
him  a  retreat,  where  he  may  "  resign  himfelf  ' 
to  visions  of  suhUme  virtue ;"     Hehn  Crsgg  i 
bars  out  * '  the  profanation  of  worldly  passion  ^ 
the  sea  **  fills  the  soul  with  a  consciousness  of 
its  greatness,"  or  speaks  "of  the  mercy  and 
the  rest  of  God."     Whatever  object,  grand  or 
fair,  expresses,  in  its  lineaments,  the  attributes 
of  mind  which  constitute  his  ideal,  awakens  his  ' 
perceptive  power ;  all  others  pass  before  him  ' 
m  vain.     The  emotions  thus  predominant  in  ' 
him  overall  others,  were  also  highly  intense  in  ' 
themselves ;  they  possessed  a  self-activity  which  \ 
interfered  with  his  thorough  reception   from  t; 


without  of  ideas  even  of  the  same  order.     It 
has  been  said  that  Channing  was  indehted  for 
many  of  his  host  thoughts  to  the  conversation 
of  others,  and  especially  of  his  constant  com- 
panion, Nathaniel  Phillips,  whose  nohle  powers 
do   indeed  give  plausihility  to  the  assertion. 
But  if  he  used  the  talk  of  his  friends,  as  he 
used  his  hooks,  his  travels,  his  experience,  and 
all  the  externals  of  his  life,  there  is  little  call 
for  so  disparaging  a  remark.     From  all  these 
sources  he  imported  nothing  ready-made  into 
himself ;  they  rimply  served  to  set  his  mind  in 
action ;  and  though  the  materiak  were  douht- 
less  reproduced,  they  were  treated  like  the 
handful  of  airy  unwrought  silk  held  within 
snatch  of  the  ever-whirling  machine, — caught 
up  into  the  dance  of  a  thousand  evolutions,  and 
turned  out  .with  texture  created  and  identity 
destroyed.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
learned  man.     He  spread  himself  sometimes 
beneath  the  tree  of  knowledge,   and,  for  a 
while,  the  leaves  would  drop  through  the  air 
of  motionless  attention,  and  rest  upon  the  si- 
lent grass  of  thought ;  but  the  winds  that  swept 
over  his  soul  were  so  frequent  and  so  fresh, 
that  nothing  could  lie  where  it  fell,  and  the 
forms  of  fancy  displaced  the  order  of  deposi- 
tion.    There  is  a  peculiarity  in  his  composi- 
tion, which  is  traceable  to  the  same  cause.   His 
writings  exhibit  nothing  logical,  nothing  archi- 
tectoric  in  their  structure.     They  are  not  put 
together  in  demonstration  of  a  particular  truth, 
or  to  show  the  perspective  of  a  complex  sys- 
tem,   but  in  exposition  of  a  profound  senti- 
ment.    He  never  thinks  in  a  line,  but  always 
from  a  centre,  to  which  he  returns  again  and 
again,  in  order  to  radiate  forth  in  new  direc- 
tions.    Thus  he  does  not  survey  a  subject,  he 
does   not  prosecute  it ;  he    dwells  upon  it. 
This  mode  of  writing  is  not  fitted  to  satisf  v  the 
demands  of  a  severe  intellect,  or  of  a  large 
culture ;  and  it  is  not  wondeiiful  that  he  has 
obtained  little  favor  from  men  of  erudite  or 
philosophic  training ;  but  it  falls  in  with  the 
order  of  natural  meditation,  and  meets  the 
wants  of  thoughtful  and  affectionate  goodness. 
The  sleeplessness  of  his  reflective  power  con- 
tracted curiously  with  his  slowness  in  action. 
But  in  him  many  thoughts  were  requisite  to 
make  up  one  movement  of  will.     The  impulses 
from  which  most  men  are  content  to  step  forth 
into  conduct,  were  with  him  but  the  begin- 
nings of  deliberation ;   all  the  forces  which 
could  either  ur^  or  restrain,  must  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  his  circumspect  conscience,  be- 
fore the  volition  could  be  passed.     And  as 
his  sympathies  were  comprehensive,  action  was 
thus  rendered  difficult  and  insulated ;  and  he 
could  seldom  throw  himself  completely  into  the 
same  course  with  others.    But  in  proportion  | 


to  his  carefulness  beforehand,  was  his  modera- 
tion and  fidelity  afterwards;  so  that,  often, 
apparent  irresolution  issued  in  a  course  of  heroic 
and  imperturbable  determination. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  we  have  been 
forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  picture 
they  present  to  that  of  another  biography, 
evidently  in  the  author's  view  throughout  the 
preparation  of  his  work.  Blanco  White  and 
Channing  were  attached  friends ;  and,  in  the 
memoir  of  each,  the  correspondence  of  the 
other  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  ornaments. 
On  the  most  momentous  topics  of  human 
thought,  their  opinions  for  many  years  con- 
curred ;  yet  how  different  the  whole  structure 
of  their  mental  nature  !  White,  of  most 
perceptive  senses,  quick  in  apprehension  of 
form  and  color,  fona  of  music,  and  onlv  pre- 
vented from  being  a  critic  in  art  by  defect  of 
imagination ;  Channing,  with  his  life  so  wholly 
inward  in  his  activity,  that  all  this  world  of 
sight  and  sound  was  to  him  but  a  note-book 
which  registered  abstractions.  White,  with  a 
most  exact  and  facile  memory,  was  made  for  a 
man  of  erudition,  and  was  actually,  in  spite  of 
late  beginnings,  a  man  of  largo  and  various 
accomplishments,  master  of  many  languages, 
and  of  a  great  reach  of  history ;  Channing, 
with  also  a  good  deal  of  reading,  had  no  ac- 
quisitions, and  could  quote  nothing  from  his 
stores,  unless  the  book  that  imparted  them  were 
still  open  on  the  table.  White,  of  under- 
standing naturally  acute  and  consequenUal, 
was  also  a  practised  dialectician,  and  oon- 
quered  his  reader,  if  at  all,  by  a  subtle  logic ; 
Channing,  stranger,  apparently,  to  Aristotle 
and  Bacon,  never  thought  in  any  form  which 
could  win  scholastic  approbation,  and  carried 
away  his  readers  by  methods  which  it  would 

Suzzle  an  Aqumas  to  reduce.  White,  depon- 
ent upon  sympathy,  not  indifferent  to  praise, 
was  quick  and  tender  in  the  formation  of  per- 
sonal friendships,  and  adorned  with  his  wit 
the  societies  surrounding  him  in  his  best  days ; 
Channing,  also  with  warm  affections,  was 
essentially  self-dependent ;  reserved,  and  with- 
out (ibandon  in  private  life ;  bestowing  all  his 
most  enthusiastic  love  on  a  mat  and  beautiful 
image  of  human  nature  in  his  heart.  So  hr 
the  comparison  looks,  though  without  inten- 
tion, unnivorable  to  Channing.  But  for  want 
of  his  moral  enthusiasm  and  ideality,  AVhite, 
with  all  his  power  of  intellect  and  apprehen- 
sion, missed  the  springs  of  strength,  and  joy, 
and  faith.  His  successive  changes  of  opinion 
were  produced  by  a  series  of  repulsions,  rather 
than  attractions  to  new  truth,  and  were  at- 
tended by  alienations  not  whcUy  due  to  the 
prejudices  of  those  whom  he  had  left  His 
seAse  of  the  errors  he  had  left  behind  obscured 
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bis  sense  of  justice  and  reverence  for  freedom ; 
he  resisted  the  clums  of  the  Catholics,  and 
afterwards  felt  the  incubus  of  the  Established 
Church  on  English  society  as  a  matter  almost 
of  despair.  His  lore  of  truth,  detached  from 
any  overpowering  moral  sentiment  and  indige- 
nous conviction,  loft  him,  especially  in  the 
weakness  of  his  last  years,  exposed  too  help- 
lessly to  the  impression  of  any  powerful  mind 
that  might  bear  down  upon  him ;  he  had  no 
adequate  resistance  to  oner  to  Strauss,  Feuer- 
bach,  and  Hegel,  and  went  into  captivity. 


His  end,  reached  with  patience  and  fidelity 
unbroken,  but  with  declining  hope,  and  coc- 
tracting  love,  and  evanescent  faitb,  wis  sad 
enough ;  and  seems  doubly  so,  when  we  plioe 
beside  it  the  growing  freedom,  the  beartj 
cheerfulness,  and  genuine  glow  of  trust  vrl 
which  Channing  turned  his  ^ace  to  the  flnkio^ 
sun,  and  lay  down  to  die.  That  same  ideal 
faculty,  which  is  reputed  to  be  fickle  as  i 
cloud,  would  appear,  after  all,  to  give  tlie 
steadiest  light  to  life,  and  the  sorest  ismd: 
to  age. —  Westminster  Review, 


RAPHAEL. 


Raphasl  ;  or^  Pages  of  the  Book  of  Life 
at  Twenty,  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 
Translated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author. 
Parker. 

While  M.  Guizot  has  been  putting  doctrine, 
and  M.  Thiers  economy  to  press,  —  while  M. 
Caussidiere  has  been  defending  his  barricades 
with  an  emission  of  ink  and  ill  nature  that  has 
made  wonderfully  small  noise,  —  while  Mad- 
ame Dudevant  has  been  promulgating  edicts 
for  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  — while  M.  Clairville, 
the  Scribe  to  the  successors  of  Bertrand  and 
Raton,  has  been  making  all  the  hadauds  and 
burghers  of  Paris  laugh  till  they  almost  forgot 
heavy  taxes  and  empty  shops  by  his  bitter  rid- 
icule of  hyper-socialism,  —  M.  de  Lamartine, 
the  most  actively  busy  of  the  overtumers,  has 
found  time  and  composure  to  give  to  the  read- 
ing world  his  new  manifesto  also.  Whether 
**  llaphael  '*  was  written  during  the  past  year 
of  doubts  and  delusions,  is  another  question. 
Should  this  prove  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
fact  will  merit  being  laid  up  among  **  the  curi- 
osities of  literature.**  For  "fiaphaer*  is 
neither  Girondist,  nor  Cabet-ian,  nor  doctrin- 
naire  —  no  tale,  in  short,  on  Miss  Martineau^s 

?lan  of  illustrating  political  truth  in  fiction, 
t  contains  no  word  regarding  the  Empire  or 
the  Emperor's  Eagle  (at  Boulogne  or  else- 
where), —  not  a  scrap  of  anti-Bourbonism,  — 
not  a  morsel  of  propnecy  in  emulation  of  the 
Solitary  of  Orval,  nor  of  observation  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Hermit  of  the  Chaussee 
d*Antin  and  of  the  Flaneur  in  Paris,  touching 
the  destinies  of  the  race  of  Orleans.  '*  Ka- 
phael "  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  love- 
tale,— the  passion,  sentiment,  and  sorrorw  of 
which  are  strong  enough  to  withdraw  the  read- 
er from  politics,  present,  past,  and  future. 


Throne^  may  fall, — Popes  and  Princes  staf 
ger  to  and  fro,  as  though  St,  Vitus  "ruled 
the  hour ;  **  but  in  this  book  M.  de  Lamaitise 
cares  to  listen  to  nothing  else  than  the  beatfn; 
of  two  hearts.  It  is  strange  that  from  such  i 
source,  after  such  a  year,  we  should  ove  the 
only  modem  romance  that  can  be  named  u 
belonging  to  the  family  of  "  Werter"  and  tie 
**NewHeloise!" 

But  •* Raphael"  —  though  it  be  irritten 
with  great  sweetness,  feeling,  and  intensity- 
will  hardly  carry  the  world  in  its  train  as  tri- 
umphantly as  did  the  love-stories  with  whici) 
we  nave  mentioned  it.  It  is  not  that  onr  old 
earth  is  half  a  century  wiser  and  colder  tion  it 
was  in  tho  days  when  (joethe  and  Booaseio 
inflamed  it.  "There  are  ♦degrees,"  as  the 
Judge  said  to  M.  Dumas,  wio  declined  to 
style  himself  dramatist  because  the  ^nzw 
Corneille  had  lived.  M.  de  Lamartine,  p«t 
as  he  is,  does  not  command  the  fervid  streD|tii 
of  his  predecessors.  With  almost  as  vn^^ 
passion  as  they,  and  more  purity  than  either. 
he  does  not  manage  so  entirely  to  envelope  m 
in  the  -whirlwind  as  they  did.  Hb  tale  must 
rank  after  theirs  as  a  work  of  art. 

A  word  is  claimed  by  its  invention.  ^^ 
have  given  to  **  Raphael "  the  palm  of  supei*' 
purity.  A  melancnoly  and  dreamy  jo\iv\M 
longing  to  an  impoverished  familj,  t^- 
refuge  from  the  world  in  a  Savoyard  vallej. 
becomes  enamored  of  a  mysterious  lady,  ^ 
is  the  inmate  of  a  physician's  house. 


**  One  day,  however,  on  returning 
earlier,  and  entering  by  the  little  gardewlo^ 
near  the  arbor,  I  bad  a  nearer  view  of  tw 
stranger,  who  was  seated  on  a  bench  onderue 
southern  wall,  enjoying  the  warm  rajs  o^-J 
sun.     She  thought  herself  alone ;  for  she  bd 


not  heard  the  sound  of  the  door,  as  I  closed  it 
behind  me,  and  I  could  contemplate  her  unob- 
served. Wo  were  within  twenty  paces  of  each 
other,  and  were  only  separated  by  a  vino 
which  was  half  stripped  of  its  leaves  —  the 
shade  of  the  vine-leaves  and  the  rays  of  tho 
sun  played  and  chased  each  other  alternately 
over  her  face.  She  appeared  larger  than  life, 
as  she  sat  like  one  of  those  marble  statues  en- 
veloped in  drapery,  of  which  we  admire  the 
beauty  without  distinguishing  the  form.  The 
folds  of  her  dress  were  loose  and  flowing ;  and 
the  drapery  of  a  white  shawl,  folded  closely 
round  her,  showed  only  her  slender  and  rather 
attenuated  hands,  which  were  crossed  on  her 
lap.  In  one  she  carelessly  held  one  of  those 
red  flowers  which  grow  in  the  mountains  be- 
neath the  snow,  and  are  called,  I  know  not 
why,  'poets'  flowers.'  On©  end  of  her 
shawl  was  thrown  over  her  head  like  a  hood, 
to  protect  her  from  the  damp.evening  air.  She 
waa  bent  languidly  forward,  her  head  inclined 
upon  her  left  shoulder ;  and  the  eyelids,  with 
their  long  dark  lashes,  were  closed  against  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  Her  complexion 
was  pale,  ner  features  motionless,  and  her 
countenance  so  expressive  of  profound  and 
silent  meditation,  that  she  resembled  a  statue 
of  death  ;  but  of  that  death  which  bears  away 
the  Boul  beyond  the  reach  of  human  woes,  to 
the  regions  of  eternal  light  and  love." 

The  lady's  history  is  soon  told.  She  is  a 
being  solitary  on  earth,  save  for  an  old  man  — 
a  family  friend  who  adopted  her — and  has 
given  her  the  title  of  wife,  in  order  that  she 
may  become  his  inmate  without  scandal.  Must 
we  say  that  M.  de  Lamartine,  being  a  French- 
man, could  hardly  be  expected  to  ''let  well 
alone  "  without  giving  a  soupcon  of  piquancy 
to  a  situation  in  itself  natural,  holy,  and  re- 
quiring no  adjunct  or  excuse  ?  Julie  is  liable 
to  a  disease  of  the^  heart — and  for  this  she 
has  been  ordered  into  Savoy  and  placed  under 
medical  care.  As  we  have  seen,  she  finds  "  a 
brother  " — and  to  the  progress  and  the  issue 
of  their  passion,  the  tale  is  devoted.  Avoid- 
ing farther  specification  of  incident,  we  shall 
detach  yet  another  passage  of  reverie  rather 
than  of  description. 

"  We  wished  before  we  left  Chambcry  and 
the  valley  we  so  much  loved,  to  visit  together 
the  humble  dwelling  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
and  Madame  de  Warens,  at  Les  Charmettes. 
A  landscape  is  but  a  man.  or  a  woman.  What 
is  Yaucluse  without  Petrarch  jf  —  Sorrento 
without  Tasso  ?  What  is  Sicily  without  The- 
ocritus, or  the  Paraclet  without  Heloise  ?  What 
is  Anneoy  without  Madame  de  Warens  ?  What 


is  Chambery  without  Jean  Jacques  Boussean? 
A  sky  without  rays,  a  voice  without  echo,  a 
landscape  without  life !     Man  does  not  ouly 
animate  bis  fcUow-men,  he  animates  all  nature. 
He  carries  his  own  immortality  with  him  into 
heaven,  but  bequeaths  another  to  the  spots 
that  he  has  consecrated  by  his  presence ;  it  is 
only  there  we  can  trace  his  course,  and  really 
converse  with  his  memory.     We  took  with  us 
the  volume  of  the  Concessions  in  which  the 
poet  of  LcB  Charmettes  describes  this  rustio 
retreat.     Rousseau  was  wrecked  there  by  the 
first  storms  of  his  fate,  and  was  rescued  by  a 
woman,    young,    lovely,    and    adventurous, 
wrecked  and  lost  like  himself.    This  woman 
seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  virtues  and 
weaknesses,  sensibility  and  license,  piety  and 
independence  of  thought,  formed  expressly  by 
nature   to  cherish  and  develop  the  strange 
youth,  whose  mind  comprehended  that  of  a 
sage,  a  lover,  a  philosopher,  a  legislator,  and 
a  madman.     Another  woman  might  perhaps 
have  produced  another  life.     In  a  man  we  can 
always  trace  the  womt^  whom  he  first  loved. 
*       *     We  followed  the  stony  path  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine  which  leads  to  Les  Char- 
mettes, still  talking  of  this  love.     We  were 
alone.     The  goat-herds  even  had  forsaken  the 
dried-up    pastures    and  the   leafless  hedges. 
Tho  sun  shone  now  and  then  between  the  pass- 
ing clouds,  and  its  concentrated  rays  were  warm- 
er within  the  sheltered  sides  of  the  ravine. 
The  redbreasts  hopped  about  the  bushes  almost 
within  our  reach.     Every  now  and  then  we 
would  sit  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  road,  to 
read  a  page  or  two  of  the  Confessions,  and 
identify  ourselves  with  the  place.     «       « 
Absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  we  walked  up  a 
shelving  greensward,  upon  which  a  few  walnut 
trees  were  scattered  here  and  there.     These 
trees  had  seen  the  lovers  beneath  their  shade. 
To  the  right,  where  the  pass  narrows,  so  as  to 
appear  to  forma  barrier  to  the  traveller,  stands 
the  house  of  Madame  de  Warens,  on  a  terrace 
of  rough  and  ill-cemented  stones.     It  is  a  little 
square  building  of  gray  stone,  with  two  windows 
and  a  door  opening  on  the  terrace,  and  the 
fame  on  the  garden  side ;  there  are  three  low 
rooms  on  the  upper  story,  and  a  large  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  no  other  furniture  than 
a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Warens  in  her  youth. 
Her  lovely  face  beams  forth  from  the  dust- 
covered  and  dingy  canvas  with  beauty,  spor- 
tiveness,  and  pensive  grace.     Poor  charming 
woman  1     *      •    Her  pensive  fancy  imparted 
to  him  enthusiasm ;  the  enthusiasm  of  women, 
of  young  men,  of  lovers,  of  all  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  the  unhappy  of  his  dav  I    ohe  gave 
him  the  world,  and  he  proved  ungrateful  1 
•      •      •      She  gave  him  fame,  and  he 
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bequeathed  opprobrium !  «  «  *  But 
posterity  shomd  be  grateful  to  tbem,  and  for- 
give a  weakness  that  gave  us  the  prophet  of 
liberty.  When  Eousseau  wrote  those  odious 
pages  against  his  benefactress,  he  was  no 
longer  Kousseau,  he  was  a  poor  madman.  * 
»  «  I  defy  any  rational  man  to  recom- 
pose,  with  a  semblance  of  probability,  the 
character  Rousseau  gives  to  the  woman  he 
loved,  from  the  contradictory  elements  which 
he  describes  in  her.  •  «  There  is  some 
hidden  mystery  here,  which  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  misguided  hand  of  the  artist,  than 
to  the  nature  of  the  woman  whom  he  wished 
to  represent.'  We  must  neither  accuse  the 
painter,  whose  discernment  was  at  that  time 
mipured,  nor  believe  in  the  portrait,  which 
has  disfigured  the  sketch  he  at  first  made,  of 
an  adonuble  creature." 

We  have  extracted  the  above  defence  ex- 
proposito,  omitting  many  clauses  as  superfluous 
to  those  who  have  read ''  Les  Confessions," 
since  they  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  good  fauth  and  toleration  of  the 
apologist  are  taxed.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
tone  of  "  Raphael."  The  author  has  done  his 
best  to  be  pure,  — but  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  his  love-^ry  healthy.  There  is  a  per- 
petual disposition  to  coquet  with  what  may  be 


called  forbidden  machinery.  The  change  of 
a  word  here  and  there  woidd  convert  this  oir- 
rative  of  innocent  passion  (so  M.  de  Lamartke 
esteems  it)  into  one  of  those  masques  of  deli- 
rium and  false  feeling,  by  which  the  Frenel: 
authors  delight  at  once  to  excite  and  to  oiitn» 
us.  For  one  so  admirable,  too,  as  Raphael  i.- 
meant  to  be,  he  is  deficient  in  manliness.  E: 
neither  hopes  nor  struggles  with  life,  as  <fk' 
lover  shoiidd  do,  —  his  greatest  amoiuit  d 
heroism  does  not  get  beyond  concealment  cf. 
and  yielding  to,  misery.  He  loves  his  motber 
dearly, — and  consents  to  impoverish  bervka 
he  knows  that  she  is  already  impoverished,  is 
order  that  he  may  follow  bis  Julie  to  Paii^ 
Arrived  there,  having  embraced  the  career  ff 
the  poet,  he  allows  a  first  discouragement  tc  • 
plunee  him  into  a  final  despair,  —  Tinahle  tc 
wrestle  wifih  Fate.  On  grounds  like  t!ie% 
we  must  place  "  Raphael "  as  among  the  loost 
melancholy  and  •  morbid  tales  of  its  hnij. 
There  is  no  o^nce  in  the  arrangement  of  i' 
incidents,— nay,  we  are  convinced  tiiat  oSm 
has  been  solicitously  guarded  agunst,  and  give 
the  poet-novelist  credit  accordingly;— In*- 
let  the  sentimentalists  say  what  thej  will,  ^ 
strength  of  the  tale  is  the  strength  of  feTcr. 
and  its  want  is  a  falling  short  of  the  eleratirn 
at  which  it  was  the  author's  purpose  to  snsain 
both  his  hero  and  his  heroine. — Aduneua. 


THE    FIRST    VIOLETS 


BT  Sia  B.  LTTTOB  BULWBB. 


Who  that  haa  lored  knows  not  the  tender  tale 

Which  flowers  reteal  when  lips  are  coy  to  tell  ? 
Whoseyouth  has  paused  not,  dreaming  in  the  Tale, 
Where  the  rath  violets  dwell  ? 

Lo,  when  thev  shrink  along  the  lonely  hrake, 

tJnder  the  leafless,  melsncholr  ttee ; 
Not  yet  the  cuckoo  sinffs,  nor  glides  the  snake^ 
Nor  wild  thyme  lures  the  beo  ! 

Yet  at  their  sight  and  scent  entranced  and  thrill'd, 

AH  June  seems  golden  in  the  April  skies ; 
How  sweet  the  days  we  yearn  for,  till  fiUfiU*d  I 
O  distant  Paradise,*— 

Dear  land  to  which  Desire  forerer  flees, 

Time  doth  no  pre$ent  to  the  grasp  allow ; 
Say,  in  the  fix'd  Btemal  shall  we  seise 
At  last  the  fleeting  Now  ? 

Dream  not  of  days  to  come,  of  that  unknown 

Whither  hope  wanders  (maze  without  a  clue) : 
Give  their  true  witchery  to  the  flowers  —their  own 
Youth  in  their  youth  renew. 

AtabiobI  remember  when  the  Cowslip's  gold    « 

Lured,  and  yet  lost  its  glitter  in  thy  grasp ; 
Do  thy  hoards  glad  thee  more  than  tnose  of  old? 
Thou  withered  in  thy  clasp. 


From  these  thy  clasp  falls  palsied ! — It  was  (Aa 

That  thou  wert  rich :  -r  thy  coflers  are  *  lie! 
Alas,  poor  Fool !  jo^  is  the  wealth  of  men. 
And  care  their  poverty ! 

Come,  foU'd  AMBmoN  I  what  hast  thou  denied  ? 

Empire  and  power  ?  —  0 1  wanderer,  tempeiMMi 
These  once  were  thine,  when  life's  gay  spring  iospa«^ 
Thy  soul  with  glories  lost ! 

Let  the  flowers  charm  thee  to  the  jocund  viDCi 

When  o'er  the  stars  rapt  Fancy  traced  the  chin- 
Thou  hadst  an  angel's  power  in  that  blest  time, 
Thy  realm  a  human  heart. 

Hark!  hark !  again  the  tread  of  bashfbl  feet\ 
Hark!  the  boughs  rustling  round  the  tryitiogpiM' 

liSt  Air  again  with  one  dear  breath  be  sweet, 
Banh  fair  with  one  dear  face ! 

Brief-UTod  first  flowers,  first  love !  theboanit»l^' 

To  prank  the  world  in  Summer's  pomp  of  W\ 
But  what  shall  flaunt  beneath  a  flercer  sua  I 

Worth  what  we  lose  in  you  ? 

Oft,  by  a  flower,  a  leaf,  in  some  lored  hook 

We  mark  the  lines  that  please  us  most:— B*"** 
Thy  life,— recall  its  loTliest  pass^e;— look, 

Dead  Violets  keep  the  place!"      -^^    - 
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On  repairing  next  morning  to  the  oountesSi 
in.  order  to  be  present  at  bor  state  of  somnambu- 
lism, the  count  received  me  with  a  stern  and 
grave  aspect.  The  thought  that  he  believed 
me  dishonest  was  maddening.  Full  of  these 
thoughtSi  I  approached  the  sleeping  countess ; 
and  the  idea  immediately  occuired  to  me,  that 
she,  by  means  of  her  extraordinary  gift  of 
^cond  sight,  might  inform  me  what  had  be- 
come of  the  papers.  While  I  was  deliberating 
how  I  should  approach  the  subject,  the  countess 
complained  of  an  extraordinary  cold  blast, 
which  was  blowing-firom  me  to  her,  and  which, 
she  said,  if  it  were  not  changed,  would  cause 
her  pain. 

''  Thou  art  disturbed  by  some  secret  sorrow, 
Emanuel/'  sud  the  countess ;  '*  thy  thoughts 
and  thy  wishes  are  not  with  her." 

'*  Dearest  countess,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  no 
wonder.  Perhaps  you,  with  your  wonderful 
powers  of  penetrating  into  mystery,  can  give 
me  back  my  peace.  I  have  lost  four  checks 
belonging  to  your  father.'^ 

The  count  frowned.  Dr.  Walter  ex- 
claimed— 

''  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  the  countess 
with  such  matters  in  her  present  stete." 

I  was  silent.  Hortense  appeared  to  reflect 
for  a  few  momente. 

*'  Do  not  be  uneasy,  Emanuel,  you  have 
not  lost  them ;  they  have  been  taken  from  you. 
Here,  take  this  key;  you  will  find  them  in' 
yonder  jewel-case." 

I  hurried  to  the  press,  with  a  little  gold  key 
she  gave  me.  One  of  the  chamber-maids, 
Leonora,  sprang  before  me,  and  would  not  let 
me  open  it. 

'*My  lord  count,"  she  said,  "you  surely 
will  not  allow  any  man  to  rummage  the  things 
of  my  lady?" 

But  ere  she  could  finish,  I  had  pushed 
her  to  one  side,  opened  the  jewel-case,  and 
there  beheld  the  checks  of  which  we  were  in 
search.  With  a  glowing  countenance  I  hand- 
ed them  to  the  count,  saying  that  I  should 
shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  him 
with  the  rest;  and  with  a  light  heart  ap- 
proached Hortense. 

"  How  you  are  changed,"  said  she,  "  Eman- 
uel ;  you  look  like  a  sun  floating  in  a  sea  of 
golden  light." 

The  count,  much  aftcted  by  this  scene,  de- 


sired me  to  ask  the  countess  how  she  came  by 
them.  I  obeyed.  Leonora,  the  waiting-maid, 
fell  fainting  upon  the  floor.  Dr.  Walter  hur- 
ried up  to  ner,  and  was  just  dragging  her  out 
of  the  apartment,  when  the  countess  began  to 
speak.  The  count  ordered  silence,  and  that 
no  one  should  quit  the  apartment. 

*'  Out  of  hatred,  my  dear  Emanuel,  the 
sick  person  had  the  checks  taken  from  you," 
she  said ;  '*  but  things  did  not  happen  as  she 
wished ;  for  old  Heinrich  was  standing  in  one 
comer  of  the  corridor,  when  Dr.  Walter  went 
in  with  the  second  key,  and  took  the  checks, 
which  were  put  with  letters  firom  Hungary, 
and,  on  carrying  them  out,  he  gave  them  to 
Leonora.  Heinrich  would  have  blown  upon 
us  all,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  papers 
were  missing.  Dr.  Walter,  who  saw  the 
checks  with  you,  offered  to  have  them  stolen ; 
Leonora  said  she  would  assist ;  the  sick  person 
encouraged  them  both,  and  could  scarcely  re- 
strain her  impatience  until  they  were  brought" 

Dr.  Walter,  as  she  said  wese  words,  re- 
mained leaning  against  Leonora's  chair,  and, 
turning  to  the  count,  said,  with  a  ghastly 
smile^  / 

"  No  one  can  now  contend  that  the  countess 
is  not  to  be  believed  in  her  moments  of  inspi- 
ration." 

The  count  did  not  reply,  but,  ringing  the 
bell,  ordered  old  Heinricn  to  be  sent  for,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  Dr.  Walter  in 
my  room  during  mv  absence. 

**  I  saw  him  on  last  Tuesday  evenine  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Emanuel,"  said  the  old  man; 
'*  but  Leonora  can  tell  better  than  I,  for  she 
was  standing  in  the  passage.  He  handed  her 
some  papers,  and  I  saw  them  both  smile  and 
talk  in  a  whisper  as  they  went  away." 

They  were  then  put  out  of  the  apartment, 
and  Hortense  soon  became  more  agreeable 
than  usual.  The  result  of  this  remarkable 
morning  was,  that  the  doctor,  Leonora,  and 
another  servant,  received  their  dismissal,  and 
the  count  covered  me  with  the  most  ample 
apologies,  and  entreated  I  should  never  leave 
mm. 

"  I  know  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  for 
us,  but  you  may  depend  upon  my  gratitude." 

The  evident  pain  of  the  count  touched  me, 
and  I  agreed  to  remain.  Li  the  mean  time,  the 
way  in  which  I  had  been  treated  by  the  oount- 
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ess  greatly  weakened  mo  in  my  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  ber  beart.  As  tbe  bealtb  of  the 
countess  began  gradually  to  improve,  her  dis- 
like to  me  seemed  to  diminish.  I  was  occa- 
sionally permitted  to  visit  ber  in  ber  lucid  in- 
tervals. At  length  I  was  permitted  to  take 
my  place  at  the  table  when  tnere  was  a  dinner 
party,  and  a  cover  was  even  laid  for  me  when 
they  were  alone.  The  countess  did  not  speak 
much,  but  what  she  did  say  was  with  a  min- 
gled hauteur  and  modesty  which  was  enchant- 
ing. My  situation  became  more  agreeable; 
but  I  kept  out  of  ber  presence,  when  in  a 
state  of  wakefulness,  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
even  if  she  regarded  me  with  carelessness,  she 
must,  nevertheless,  have  been  aware  how 
much  I  despised  her  in  my  heart — so  quiet, 
without  its  being  perceived  by  Hortense,  had 
the  bond  of  union  between  us  gradually  been 
changed ;  but  my  time  was  spent  in  longing 
for  the  period  when  my  services  should  no 
longer  be  required. 

Among  those  who  were  on  terms  of  intima- 
cy with  the  count  at  Venice,  was  a  rich  young 
nobleman,  who  inherited  the  title  of  prince, 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian 
families.     I  will  call  him  Carl.     He  was  of 
lofty  stature,  of  agreeable  countenance,  and 
full  of  spirit  and  urbanity.     The  flexibility  of 
his  features,  and  the  ardent  glance  of  his  eye, 
betrayed  a  mind  which  would  be  easily  excited. 
He  had  an  immense  establishment,  and  was  as 
proud  as  he  was  vain.     His  friendship  with 
the  count,  the  result  of  accident,  had  detained 
him  in  Venice  longer  than  he  intended.     He 
had  seen  Hortense,  and  mingled  in  the  crowd 
of  ber  admirers.      His  station    in  life,   his 
riches,  his  numerous  suite,  had  flattered  the 
vanity  of  Hortense.     Without  distinguishing 
him  from  others  by  her  favors,  she  willingly 
saw  him  near  ber.     A  single  smile  or  kind 
look  was  enough  to  raise  in  him  the  boldest 
hopes.     The  old  count,  not  less  flattered,  met 
the  attentions  of  the  prince  more  than  half 
way,  and  soon  received  him  as  a  friend  of  the 
family.     I  never  for  an  instant  doubted  that 
the  count  had  arranged  it  in  his  own  mind 
that    the    prince    should  be    his  son-in-law. 
Nothing  but  the  illness  of  Hortense  appeared 
to  retard  matters.     The  prince  had  heard  of 
the    extraordinary    state    of   the    countess's 
health,  and  was  devoured  by  curiosity  to  see 
ber  in  one  of  her  trances,  and  the  count  who 
knew  that  she  appeared  to  great  advantage, 
gave  him  permission,  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore accorded  to  any  one.     Accordingly,  one 
afternoon,  about  the  time  Hortense  had  pre- 
dicted she  would  fall  into  a  trance,  the  pnnco 
made  bis  appearance.     Fear  and  delight  were 
J  pictured  in  the  face  of  the  prince  as  he  be- 
l  = 


held  her  radiant  in  superbuman  beantj.  He 
countess  began  to  spedc,  and  as  usual  to  en- 
tertain herself  with  me,  in  a  langoage,  however 
flattering  to  me,  by  no'  means  so  agreeable  to 
the  prince.  I  made  a  sign  to  the  prinoe  ic 
give  me  his  hand ;  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so 
the  countess,  with  a  violent  shudder,  exclaimed, 
**Take  away  th2\t  goat;  be  is  going  to  stick 
me  !  "  She  fell  into  strong  conTulsions,  and 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  Ab 
soon  as  he  ha4  departed,  she  repeated,  witb 
emphasis,  "  Never  let  that  anclean  penoo 
enter  into  my  presence  again."  This  inter- 
view brought  with  it  unpleasant  oonseqaeoees 
to  me.  The  prince,  re^uxling  me  as  his  rival, 
was  filled  with  the  most  deadly  hatred ;  and 
the  count,  easily  influenced  by  any  one  much 
in  his  society,  I  soon  saw  began  to  partki- 
pate  in  the  feelings  of  the  prince.  It  was 
only  a  suspicion  that  the  countess  had  a  re- 
gard for  me,  but  even  this  was  very  mortifjing 
to  his  vanity.  The  count  was  much  with  tha 
prince,  and  I  was  soon  separated  altogether 
from  her  society,  except  during  the  period  of 
ber  trances.  It  was  at  length  arranged  be- 
tween them  that  the  project  of  marriage  should 
be  mentioned  to  her  as  soon  as  it  was  consL4- 
ent  with  her  state  of  health.  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  I  was  in  the  way.  My  old  habits 
resumed  their  sway,  ,and  the  only  agreeahle 
reflection  I  had  was  in  the  steady  friendship 
of  Hortense.  All  her  former  hatred,  even  in 
her  waking  hours,  was  turned  into  respect  and 
friendship.  She  treated  me  like  a  phys^ienn. 
asked  my  advice  upon  all  occasions,  and 
obeyed  my  orders  with  the  utmost  pnnctnalitj. 
It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  power  of 
my  will  had  become  a  part  of  her  nature. 

The  pride  and  vanity  of  the  coontess,  io 
proportion  as  her  health  improved,  began  to 
disappear  like  evil  spirits ;  ber  gentleness  was 
more  touching  than  even  ber  beauty;  aoJ 
how  was  it  possible  that  I,  the  daily  witness  of 
her -many  perfections,  should  remain  insensible 
to  her  charms  ?  I  almost  wished  that  sh« 
would  treat  me  with  the  contumely  which  sk* 
had  formerly  done,  that  I  might  be  abk  to 
tear  myself  away ;  for  I  felt  that  the  partisg 
which  must  sooner  or  later  come,  would  take 
me  to  my  grave.  What  made  me  worse  was  a 
dream  which  often  occurred  to  me,  and  in  > 
which  the  same  images  were  always  presented. 
Sometimes  I  sat  in  a  strange  room — some- , 
times  on  the  shore  of  the  sea — sometimes  on  ' 
the  stem  of  an  oak  in  a  vast  wilderness ;  then 
the  countess  would  appear,  radiant  with  beau- 
ty, and  say,  "Why  so  sorrowful,  my  dear 
Emanuel? ''  At  this  period  I  would  generallj  i 
waken,  for  the  thrilling  tone  in  which  she 
spoke  these  words  would  vibrate  to  my  soal.  I 
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In  the  crowded  maiFts  of  the  city  I  heard  it ; 
it  rose  above  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers — 
wherever  I  went,  that  gentle  and  touching 
sound  was  ever  in  my  ear.  Once,  during  the 
night,  when  I  had  this  dream,  I  wakened  as 
soon  as  the  mouth  of  Hortense  had  opened  to 
give  utterance  to  the  accustomed  question,  and 
then  I  beUeved  that  I  heard  the  voice  in  re- 
ality. A  dream  is  generally  a  dream ;  but  in 
this  tissue  of  wonders  seemed  woven  into  my 
fate  everything  extraordinary.  One  day  when 
I  was  in  the  room  with  the  count,  looking 
over  some  papers,  he  was  summoned  to  receive 
the  visit  of  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Thinking 
he  would  soon  return,  I  sat  down  in  his  chair  at 
the  window,  feeling  very  mournful.  In  the 
meantime  steps  approached,  and  the  countess, 
who  was  looking  for  her  father,  entered  the 
room.  I  felt  a  sudden  tremor,  and  rose  re- 
spectfully. 

"  Why  so  sorowful,  dear  Emanuel?"  said 
the  countess,  in  the  same  sweet  and  gentle 
tone  whose  sound  had  so  often  mingled  in  my 
dreams.  She  smiled,  as  if  surprised  at  her 
question,  rubbed  her  forehead  as  if  considering. 
'*  What  is  that  ?  I  thought  I  had  heard  that 
before  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  you  in 
the  same  position  before,  and  had  asked  you 
the  same  question." 

"Nothing  can  be  so  strange,"  I  replied; 
"  I  have  over  and  over  again  dreamed  that 
you  had  used  the  same  words  you  have  done 
at  this  moment." 

The  count  entered  the  apartment,  and  our 
interview  terminated.  A  few  days  after  this 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  present  at  a  banquet ;  it 
was  a  great  festival ;  but  the  music  made  me 
mournful,  and  I  remained  a  solitary  spectator 
of  the  revelry.  I  thought  that  from  the 
throng  of  dancers  Hortense  came  smiling  forth, 
looked  at  me  with  a  glance  of  tenderness,  and 
said,  "Why  so  sorrowful?  I  cannot  be 
happy  unless  you  are  so;"  and  with  these 
words  she  disappeared  among  the  dancers. 

The  next  iday  I  was  invited  to  a  party 
where  there  were  to  be  fireworks  and  dancing; 
and  upon  the  way  thither  I  was  informed  by 
the  count  that  Hortense  was  to  be  present. 
The  prince  opened  the  ball  with  the  countess. 
As  I  looked  on  the  noble  pair,  I  felt  as  if 
there  was  a  dagger  in  my  heart.  In  order  to 
banish  the  sight,  I  chose  a  partner,  and  mixed 
in  the  floating  throng;  but  I  soon  felt  too 
miserable  to  dance,  and  I  was  glad  to  make 
my  escape.  At  this  moment  the  droam  of  the 
provious  night  at  once  occurred  to  me.  The 
dance  had  just  terminated,  and  lo  I  the  count- 
ess  came  up  to  me,  pressed  my  hand  swiftly, 
and  secretly  gave  me  one  glance  of  ineffable 
tenderness,  saying — "  Why  so  sorrowful,  my 
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dear  Emanuel?  be  joyful,  or  I  cannot  be  so," 
disappeared  among  the  crowd.  The  glance 
which  she  gave  me  seemed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  deprive  me  of  speech  and  breath ;  be- 
fore I  could  recover,  she  had  rejoined  the  danc- 
ers, and  was  swimming  gracefully  along,  but 
I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  her  eyes  always 
sought  mine.  I  left  the  place  where  I  was 
standing,  as  I  could  not  endure  this.  The 
dance  had  concluded,  and  a  new  one  was 
about  commencing  as  I  approached  the  seat  of 
the  ladies ;  a  beautiful  form  rose  as  I  drew 
near ;  it  was  the  countess ;  her  arm  soon  lay 
in  mine,  and  we  fell  into  the  ranks  of  the  danc- 
ers. I  felt  astonished  at  myself,  for  I  never 
could  have  had  the  daring  to  ask  her  for  so 
great  an  honor ;  but  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  I  had  done  so  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  She  scaroely  seemed 
to  regard  me  as  she  swept  through  the  crowd 
with  her  beautiful  form  and  lustrous  eye.  In 
a  moment  the  music  struck  up.  I  felt  as  if  I 
belonged  to  another  and  a  higher  world,  and 
was  floating  along  on  the  voluptuous  swell  of 
the  music.  I  did  not  know  what  happened, 
nor  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  were 
upon  us ;  but  I  cared  little  for  that,  and  at 
the  third  round  of  the  dance  led  the  counte;ss 
to  a  seat.  I  stammered  forth  my  thanks,  and  ' 
her  low  bow  to  mo  was  such  as  she  would 
have  bestowed  upon  the  most  distant  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  count,  as  well  as  the  prince,  had  seen 
me  dancing  with  the  countess,  and  had  heard 
the  general  whispers  of  admiration.  The 
count  was  displeased  at  my  audacity,  and 
scolded  the  countess  the  next  day  for  having 
so  far  forgotten  her  rank.  Neither  the  count 
nor  the  prince  doubted  that  I  had  inspired  the 
countess  with  some  extraordinaiy  liking  for  me, 
but '  notwithstanding  their  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment, I  could  plainly  perceive  that  I  was  the 
object  of  their  intense  aversion.  I  was  seldom 
permitted  to  enter  the  company  of  the  count- 
ess ;  but  both  of  them  were  carried  away  by 
their  apprehensions.  The  countess  never  con- 
cealed from  either  of  them  that  she  had  feel- 
ings of  kindness  towards  me.  She  said  it  was 
quite  the  same  to  her  whether  I  was  in  Venice 
or  Constantinople.  "It  is  in  your  power," 
said  she,  "  to  send  him  away  as  soon  as  I  am 
well." 

The  count  and  the  nrince  waited  with  anx- 
iety the  period  of  my  aeparture,  which  would 
rid  them  of  ray  presence  and  interruption.  I 
also  looked  forward  to  this  moment  with  some 
anxiety.  I  felt  that  absence  from  Hortense 
was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  heal  my 
wound.  I  felt  unutterably  wretched.  One 
day  the  countess  predicted  that  the  end  of  her 
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illness  was  near,  and  that  her  convalescenoe 
was  at  hand. 

'*  In  the  hot  steam-baths  of  Battaglia/'  said 
she,  '*  she  will  lose  her  power  of  inspiration. 
A  bath  every  morning;  and  after  the  tenth 
bath  yon  will  depart ;  she  will  then  see  you 
no  more,  unless  you  wish  it ;  but  let  her  nave 
a  remembrance  of  you.  Without  this  she 
cannot  get  well,  x  ou  carry  on  your  breast  a 
dried  rose,  cased  in  gold.  As  long  as  she 
wears  this  on  her  heart,  rolled  up  in  silk,  her 
illness  can  never  return.  Neither  earlier  nor 
later  than  the  seventh  hour  after  the  thirteenth 
bath,  give  her  this  rose ;  wear  it  until  then. 
Thenceforth  she  will  be  convalescent.- ' 

*  *  Do  you  really  carry  anything  of  the  kind  ?" 
said  the  count,  in  high  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  his  daughter's  approachiug  recovery. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative;  and  he  then 
asked  if  I  attached  any  value  to  this  posses- 
sion. 

I  replied  that  I  did,  and  that  I  would  sooner 
forfeit  my  life ;  but  that  I  would  give  it  up  to 
ensure  his  daughter's  recovery. 

'*  Some  pledge  of  love,  I  suppose?"  said 
the  count,  smiling. 

**  It  is  the  gift  of  one  who  is  all  in  all  to 
me,''  said  I. 

The  count,  touched  by  my  generosity,  em- 
braced me,  adding — 

"  I  am  eternally  your  debtor !" 

The  first  thing  he  did,  when  Hortense  awoke, 
was  to  mention  the  incident. 

'*It  is,"  he  added,  ''the  gift  of  one  he 
loves." 

He  said  this  with  the  greater  pleasure,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  if  the  countess  had 
really  any  liking  for  me,  she  would  the  more 
readily  surrender  it  when  she  heard  that  I  had 
been  sighing  in  the  chains  of  another  beauty. 
Hortense  received  this  intelligence  with  such 
carelessness,  that  the  count  s  suspicions  at 
once  vanished.  He  immediately  informed  the 
prince  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  result 
was  a  total  alteration  of  theu:  coldness  of  man- 
ner. I  was  treated  by  them  like  a  bene&ctor. 
Speedy  preparations  were  made  for  our  depar- 
ture to  the  baths  of  Battaglia ;  the  prince  nad 
gone  before  to  make  preparations  for  his  bride, 
and  early  on  a  beautiful  summer's  morning 
we  left  Venice,  through  the  lovely  plains  of 
Padua.  We  approached  the  Euganean  moun- 
tains, at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  little  city 
with  its  wells.  During  the  journey,  the  count- 
ess liked  to  make  little  excursions  on  foot,  and 
I  was  her  constant  companion ;  her  kindness 
was  extreme. 

''  I  oould  be  very  happy,"  said  she,  ''  if  I 
were  allowed  to  spend  my  life  in  some  quiet 
retreat  in  Italy,  occupied  with  the  ample  con- 


cerns of  domestic  life.  The  amufiemeDts  of 
cities  leave  a  void  in  the  spirit,  and  depress 
mqre  than  they  please.  How  happy  I  would 
be  if  I  could  uve  quietly  apart  from  coorts 
and  cities ;  if  I  had  will  enough  to  make  my 
happiness  consist  in  doing  good  to  those  aioand 
me ;  but  one  cannot  have  sJl  one  wishes !" 

More  than  once,  and  in  the  presence  of  her 
father,  she  spoke  of  the  great  obligation  Ibey 
owed  me  as  the  saviour  of  her  life. 

**  Could  I  only  know,"  sud  she,  "  how  to 
compensate  you.  I  have  been  ransacking  my 
brain  to  find  out  something  agreeable  to  give 
you.  You  must  be  already  aware  that  my 
father  will  place  you  in  a  position  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  mankind ;  that  is  the  emallesl 
thing;  but  I  must  have  another  satJs&ction 
for  myself." 

At  another  time  she  would  turn  the  dis- 
course upon  my  resolution  to  leave  tliem  im- 
mediately after  her  convalescence. 

**  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you,"  she 
would  say,  with  tenderness.  "  We  will  mourn 
your  loss  like  that  of  some  dear  friend  and 
benefactor.  Could  we  not  by  our  entreaties 
induce  you  to  change  your  resolution  and  de- 
lay your  departure?  But  your  heart  calls 
you  elsewhere,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  as  if 
she  had  penetrated  the  secret  of  my  heart. 
'*  K  you  are  only  happy,  we  should  have  noth- 
ing further  to  wish  you,  and,  f  doubt  it  not, 
love  will  make  you  happy.  Still,  do  not  quite  | 
forget  us,  and  remember  from  time  to  time  to 
let  us  have  intelligence  of  your  welfare." 

My  replies  were  full  of  distant  and  oold  , 
politeness,  for  respect  forbade  my  heart  to  be- 
tray this  confidence.  But  stiU,  she  would  be- 1 
stow  upon  me  glances  which  would  overpower 
my  feelings,  and  I  would  say  more  than  I  had 
intended.  It  occasionally  happened  that 
when  I  spoke  in  a  more  flattered  and  obliged 
tone,  Hortense  would  look  upon  me  with  a 
clear  glance  of  wondering  innocence,  as  if  she 
did  not  understand  me.  I  persuaded  myself 
that  Hortense  wished  only  to  appear  kind  and 
thankful  to  me,  without  according  me  any  pref- 
erence over  that  she  bestowed  upon  ordinaij 
mortals,  and  that  it  was  only  out  of  pure  good- 
nature, and  to  give  me  pleasure,  that  she  had 
asked  me  to  dance  with  her  at  the  ball.  Ah, 
how  my  passion  had  already  carried  me  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  hope,  far  beyond  the 
Dounds  of  hope ;  for  had  Hortense  really  felt 
towards  me  anything  more  than  good-will,  what 
use  would  it  have  been  ?  I  would  only  have 
become  more  unhappy  in  her  unhappiness. 
Whilst  this  flame  was  consuming  me  in  secret, 
in  her  heart  there  was  a  serene  heaven  full  of 
rest ;  whilst  I  was  yeammg  to  &11  at  her  feet, 
and  to  confess  all  I  felt  for  her,  she  wandered 
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near  me  without  the  least  saapicion  of  my  situ- 
ation, and  sought  to  dispel  my  earnest  soirow 
by  her  innocent  mirth. 

Hooms  were  prepared  for  us  through  the 
prince,  in  the  castle  ofthe  Marchioness  of  Este. 
This  castle,  on  a  hill  near  the  little  city,  com- 
bined the  greatest  conveniences  with,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  beautiful  views,  and  shady 
promenades  in  the  distance.     But  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  steam-baths  it  was  necessary 
to  go  into  the  city,  near  which  a  house  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  countess, 
where  she  spent  the  mornings  on  which  she 
wished  to  bathe.    After  the  first  three  baths 
she  received,  her  inspirations  became  less  fre- 
quent and  more  obscure.     She  spoke  seldom, 
seldom  answered  a  question,  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  natural  and  refreshing  sleep.     She  said 
in  her  sleep  that  after  the  tenth  bath  she 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  enter  this 
house.     After  the  tenth  bath,  she  fell  into  her 
usual  trance,  in  which  she  said — 
"  Emanuel,  I  see  thee  no  more !'' 
These  were  the  last  words  she  uttered  in  a 
state  of  inspiration.     The  day  of  the  thirteenth 
bath  arrived,  and  up  to  this  period  every  inci- 
dent which  she  had  predictea  when  in  a  state 
of  inspiration,  regularly  took  place.     Her  last 
commands  now  only  remained  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  prince  and  the  count  came  to  me  early  in 
the  morning,  to  remind  me  how  soon  I  should 
be  expected  to  deliver  up  my  amulet.     They 
did  not  leave  me  alone  for  a  single  moment. 
They  made  me  show  them  the  amulet,  as  if 
they  feared  that,  when  the  time  was  drawing 
so  near,  some  accident  might  happen  to  it,  or 
it  might  be  lost  through  carelessness.     As 
soon  as  the  news  arrived  that  the  countees  was  in 
the  steam-bath,  every  moment  was  counted.  We 
were  at  length  summoned  to  accompany  her  to 
the  castle,  when  we  found  her  extremely  agree- 
able, and  prepared  to  receive  from  me  a  pres- 
ent which  she  was  to  wear  all  her  life.     She 
began  to  joke  with  me  about  my  infidelity  in 
giving  to  her  the  present  of  one  I  had  loved. 
It  struck  ten  o'clock ;  the  seventh  hour  had 
arrived.     We  were  all — ^the  count,  the  prince, 
the  countess,  and  her  attendants — present  in  a 
spacious  and  well-lighted  apartment. 

''Now  wait  no  longer,"  said  the  count; 
"  the  moment  has  arrived  which  is  to  be  the 
last  of  Hortense's  sufferings,  and  the  first  of  my 
happiness." 

I  drew  the  precious  medallion  from  my  nedc, 
opened  the  golden  chain,  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
the  glass,  and,  not  without  emotion,  handed  it 
to  the  countess.  She  received  it,  and  as  her 
glance  fell  upon  tiie  dried  rose,  suddenly  a 
bright  glow  shone  on  her  countenance.  She 
stammered  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and  then 


suddenly  disappeared  with  the  chamber-maids. 
The  count  and  the  prince  were  full  of  thanks. 
They  had  prepared  a  little  feast  at  the  castle, 
to  which  noble  families  from  Este  and  Forigo 
were  invited.  In  the  meantime  we  waited  m 
vain  for  the  reappearance  of  the  countess. 
We  soon  heard,  however,  that  upon  putting 
on  the  amulet  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and 
refreshing  slumber;  two,  three,  four  hours 
passed,  but  she  came  not.  The  count,  much 
disquieted,  made  his  way  to  the  bedside,  but 
her  sleep  was  so  sweet  and  deep,  he  would -not 
disturb  her.  She  was  still  asleep,  when,  at 
midnight,  the  party  broke  up ;  but  the  next 
morning  it  continued.  The  count  feared  death, 
and  my  disquietude  was  no  less.  Doctors 
were  summoned,  but  they  pronounced  her  in 
perfect  health,  and  advised  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to  sleep  on.  Noon  and  evening  oame, 
and  still  the  countess  slept.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  assurances  of  the  doctor,  that  she  was 
in  good  health,  we  would  have  been  greatly 
alarmed.  The  next  morning  we  were  all  in 
the  greatest  delight  to  receive  the  intimation 
that  the  countess  was  awake.  Every  one  hur- 
ried in,  and  wished  her  joy,  and  all  were  happy 
except  I,  who  stood  sorrowful  in  my  room. 

Why  should  I  not  tell  it?  Amid  the  uni- 
versal joy,  I  stood  alone  sorrowful — ah,  more 
than  sorrowful — ^in  mv  room.  The  obligation 
by  which  I  was  bound  to  the  Count  Rosenthal 
was  over — ^it  was  fulfilled.  I  could  depart 
whenever  I  would ;  thev  wanted  nothing  from 
me  except  the  last  word.  But  now  to  inhale 
the  air  she  breathed  appeared  to  me  the  most 
enviable  of  all  lots — ^to  receive  but  a  single 
glance,  the  dearest  nourishment  of  my  lire ; 
away  fh>m  her,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  a  con- 
demnation to  death.  And  when  I  thought  of 
her  approaching  marriage  with  the  prince,  and 
the  weak  nature  of  the  count,  her  father,  then 
my  manly  pride  and  independence  struggled 
witiiin  me,  and  I  determined  to  depart.  I 
swore  I  would  fly.  I  saw  the  eternity  of  my  un- 
happiness ;  and  rather  than  remain  contempti- 
ble to  myself,  I  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  joy 
and  pleasure  for  life.  I  found  Hortense  in 
the  castie  garden.  A  shudder  ran  through  my 
frume  as  I  drew  near  to  o£fer  my  oongratolft- 
tions.  She  stood,  apparently  lost  in  thought, 
apart  from  her  attendants,  and  near  a  flower- 
bed. She  seemed  more  beautiful  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her  before,  and  looked  as  if  possessed 
with  a  new  life. 

"  How  vpu  have  startled  me  1'^  she  said,  a 
slight  blush  suffusing  her  futures. 

*'I  also  wish  you  joy,  my  dearest  oountp 
ess,"  said  I.  I  could  speak  no  more ;  my 
senses  were  oonfosed ;  1  eeuld  not  bear  her 
look,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  my  heart 
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Stammering  forth  an  excuse  for  haying  dis- 
turhed  her,  I  stopped  short. 

*'  You  speiik  of  joy,"  sidd  she ;  '*  but  are 
you  joyful  ?" 

**  Most  heartily,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  are 
raised  from  your  loDg  illness.  In  a  few  days 
I  must  depart,  and  belone  to  another  country ; 
I  now  belong  to  none.    My  promise  is  ended. " 

**  Is  this  your  intention,  dear  Emanuel  ?" 
said  the  countess.  "  You  say  you  belong  to 
no  one  ;  do  not  you  belong  to  us?" 

I  'laid  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  glanced 
to  the  earth,  for  my  neart  was  too  full  to  speak. 

*•  You  will  remain  with  us — will  you  not?" 
she  said.  • 

•*  I  may  not." 

"But  if  I  entreat  it?" 
.  "  Good  God,  gracious  lady,  do  not  command 
me ;  I  cannot  endure  it ;  I  must  depart." 

*•  You  are  not  happy  with  us ;  but,  never- 
theless, you  have  neither  duty  nor  profession 
to  take  you  away." 

**  Duty  to  myself,"  I  replied. 

"  Go,  then — I  haye  been  strangely  deceived 
in  you ;  I  thought  we  would  have  been  of  more 
value  in  your  eyes." 

"If  you  but  knew,  noble  countess,  what 
sorrow  your  words  are  causing  me,  you  would 
pity  me,  and  let  me  depart  in  peace." 

"  Then  I  must  be  silent.  Go ;  but  you  do 
me  a  great  injury." 

Speaking  these  words,  she  turned  away.  I 
dared  to  go  after  her,  and  begged  of  her  not 
to  be  angry.  She  began  to  weep.  With  fold- 
ed hands  I  implored  her  not  to  be  angry  with 
me. 

"  Command  me,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  obey. 
Command  that  I  should  remain ;  ray  soul's  rest 
— my  happiness-r-my  life  I  will  offer  up  at 
your  command." 

"  Go,  then — ^I  force  nothing  from  you;  you 
are  unwilling  to  stay  with  us." 

"  Oh,  countess,  bring  me  not  to  despera- 
tion." 

"  When  will  you  depart?" 

"  To-morrow — ^to-day." 

"No,  no,"  said  she,  gently,  as  she  came 
nearer  to  me.  "  I  set  no  value  on  my  health. 
Remain  yet  only  a  few  days,  at  least." 

She  murmured  this  with  such  an  entreating 
air,  and  looked  upon  me  at  the  same  time  with 
her  moist  eyes  so  sorrowfully,  that  I  was  no 
longer  master  of  my  destiny. 

"I  remain." 

"But  willingly?" 

"  With  rapture." 

"  Good.     Now  leave  me  for  an  instant. 

IYou  have  sorely  troubled  me.  But  do  not 
leave  the  garden ;  I  only  seek  to  recover  my- 
self." 


With  these  words  she  went  away,  and  van- 
ished amid  the  blooming  orange  flowers.  I 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  place,  as 
if  in  a  dream.  Such  words  I  had  never  before 
heard  from  the  countess.  It  was  not  merely 
the  language  of  politeness.  Everything  with- 
in me  was  disturbed  with  the  idea  that  I  had 
some  value  in  her  eyes.  The  request  to  re- 
main longer — the  tears — ^the  indeseribaUe 
something  that  cannot  be  described — ^her  move- 
ments— ^her  voice ;  the  wonderful  language, 
in  everything  a  language  without  words,  which 
spoke  more  eloquently  than  words  could  ex- 
press. I  understood  nothing,  and  I  under- 
stood all.  I  doubted,  and  I  was  convinced. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  garden  walks,  with 
the  attendants  who  remained,  the  countess 
came  with  a  lively  and  friendly  air  towards  me. 
Her  gentle  figure,  waving  with  white  dra- 
pery, appeared  like  a  lovely  vision  of  Ba- 
phael's  gorgeous  dreams.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  a  bouquet  of  carnations,  roses,  and  vio- 
let-colored anilla  flowers. 

"  I  have  plucked  a  few  flowers  for  you,  dear 
Emanuel,"  she  said;  "do  not  despise  them. 
I  give  them  to  you  in  quite  another  spirit  fincm 
that  with  which,  in  my  sickness,  I  once  pre- ! 
sentcd  you  with  a  rose.    I  should  not  remind  , 
you,  ray  dear  doctor,  how  I  must  have  teased 
and  distressed  you  with  my  childish  humors,  ; 
but  I  remember  that  on  purpose,  in  order  to 
cement  my  friendship  with  you  more  closely. 
Oh,   and  how  much    have  I  to  repay  you! 
Give  me  now  an  arm,  and  the  Lady   Cecilia 
will  give  another;"  so  she  called  one  of  her 
companions. 

As  she  went  along,  chatting  and  laughing, 
her  fiEither  the  count,  and  the  prince  arrived. 
Never  was  Hortense  more  amiable  than  on 
this,  the  first  day  of  her  convalescence.  With 
tender  respect  she  conversed  with  her  father ; 
with  friendly  intercourse  to  her  attendants; 
with  polite  kindness  to  the  prince ;  but  to  me 
with  tho  liveliest  expressions  of  gratitude. 
She  thanked  me  not  only  in  words,  but  in  her 
manner,  when  she  spoke.  When  she  turned 
to  me,  there  was  in  her  words  and  in  her  tone 
an  inexpressible  kindness,  good-nature,  and 
care  for  my  contentment.  This  tone  was 
never  altered  m  the  presence  of  her  fiither,  nor 
of  the  prince.  She  carried  it  on  with  an  as- 
surance that  it  could  not  and  should  not  he 
otherwise ;  and  so  many  charming  days  flew 
lightly  on  wings  of  joy.  The  conduct  of  Ho^ 
tense  never  altered  towards  me  in  the  least.  I 
mjself  swaying  between  the  cold  dictates  of 
prudence  and  honor,  and  the  fire  of  pasaon, 
found  always  in  her  society  a  peace  and  an 
I  independence,   which,   since  these  wonderful 
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events  happened,  I  bad  never  known.  Her 
kindness  and  truth  made  me  feel  towards  her 
like  a  brother.  She  never  concealed  a  heart 
full  of  the  purest  friendship  towards  me  ;  and 
as  little  did  I  conceal  my  sensationSi  if  I  did 
not  openly  express  them.  And  still,  oh  !  who 
could  withstand  such  beauty  ? —  it  must  be  be- 
trayed. 

The  bath  guests  of  Battaglia  were  accus- 
tomed on  fine  evenings  to  assemble  at  a  large 
coffee-house,  where,  sitting  in  the  open  air, 
they  might  enjoy  each  other's  society.  They 
sat  there  in  chairs,  in  a  half-circle,  in  the  open 
street.  One  might  hear  on  all  sides  the  music 
of  mandolins  and  guitars  mingled  with  Italian 
songs.  There  was  also  music  in  the  coffee- 
house; windows  and  doors  were  lighted. 
The  countess  came  one  evening,  when  the 
prince  was  accustomed  to  leave  us  earlier  than 
usual,  in  order  to  ask  me  to  accompany  her  to 
the  assembly  of  bath  guests ;  I  was  seated  in 
my  chamber,  dreaming  over  my  strange 
destiny ;  the  door  stood  half-open.  Hortense 
and  Cecilia  saw  me  as  they  passed ;  both  ob- 
served me  for  a  long  time ;  then  they  entered 
gently,  but  I  saw  them  not  until  they  stood 
right  before  me,  and  declared  that  I  must  ac- 
company them  into  the  city.  They  remained 
joking  and  enjoying  my  confusion.  Hortense 
recognized  the  bouquet ;  she  took  it  from  the 
table  where  I  had  left  it,  and  placed  it,  all 
withered  as  it  was,  in  her  bosom.  We  then 
went  to  Battaglia,  and  mingled  with  the 
company. 

It  so  happened,  that  Cecilia,  in  conversation 
with  one  of  her  acquaintances,  went  away  from 
ns.  Neither  the  countess  nor  I  were  much 
displeased.  With  her  upon  mv  arm,  we 
wandered  through  the  gay  crowd,  until  she 
was  wearied.  We  sat  upon  a  bank,  under  a 
I  spreading  lime-tree ;  the  moonlight  fell  through 
the  branches  upon  the  beautiful  countenance  of 
Hortense,  and  upon  the  withered  bouquet  in 
her  bosom. 

She  gazed  long   on  me  with  a  curious, 
earnest  look. 

*'  I  know  not  how  it  is,  dear  countess,"  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  agitation, 
**  the  charm  which  had  power  over  us  is  not 
lost  —  its  direction  only  is  altered.  Once, 
when  vou  were  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  I 
worked  upon  your  mind ;  you  now  work  upon 
mine.  I  live  only  in  thoughts  of  you ;  I  can 
do  nothing — I  am  nothing  wnthout  you.  Be 
not  angry  at  my  confession  ;  folly,  indeed,  be- 
fore the  world,  but  not  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
I  only  do  your  bidding.  Can  I  hide  myself 
from  you  ?  Is  it  a  crime  that  my  whole  soul 
is  filled  with  jowr  image,  dear  countess  ?  If 
Bo,  it  is  not  my  crime. 


She  turned  away  her  face,  and  raised  her 
hand  in  order  to  make  a  sign  that  I  should  be 
silent.  I  had  at  the  same  moment  lifted  mine 
to  conceal  my  eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears. 
The  raised  hands  sunk  in  one  another.  We 
were  silent;  my  thoughts  boiled  over,  under 
my  overpowering  sensations.  I  had  betrayed 
my  passion,  and  Hortense  was  gracious. 

Cecilia  disturbed  us ;  we  went  silently  back 
to  the  castle.  When  we  departed,  the  countess 
said,  gently  and  softly  — 

**  I  have  been  made  well  by  means  of  you, 
only  to  become  more  sick." 

The  next  day,  when  we  met  agam,  a  kind 
of  sacred  fear  seemed  between  us.  I  scarcely 
dared  to  speak  to  her,  or  she  to  answer  me. 
Our  looks  often  met,  both  full  of  earnestness ; 
she  appeared  as  if  tiying  to  look  through  me ; 
I  endeavored  to  read  in  her  eyes  if  my  bold- 
ness of  the  day  before  still  made  her  angry. 
Many  days  passed  in  this  manner  before  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  ;  we  had  a 
secret  between  us,  and  seemed  afraid  of  suf- 
fering the  least  sign  of  it  to  appear.  The 
whole  manner  of  Hortense  seemed  more 
solemn,  as  if  she  did  not  belong  to  the  present 
world.  In  the  meantime  I  thought  that  her 
altered  demeanor  was  caused  by  that  hour 
under  the  elm-tree,  which  had  so  strange  an 
effect  upon  us  both.  Prince  Carl  had,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  formally  demanded  the 
hand  of  the  countess  in  marriage,  but  this  had 
given  rbe  to  an  unpleasant  scene  between  the 
prince  and  the  count.  In  order,  therefore,  not 
to  offend  either  of  them,  Hortense  requested 
time  to  consider,  but  seemed  so  uncertain,  that 
the  prince  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  his 
wish  fulfilled. 

"  Not  that  I  dislike  the  prince,"  she  would 
say,  **  but  I  mean  to  enjoy  my  freedom  for 
some  time ;  but  if  this  offer  is  too  soon  repeat- 
ed, I  will  certainly  refuse  him,  even  if  I  love 
him." 

The  count  knew  from  experience  the  deter- 
mmed  nature  of  his  daughter,  but  hoped  a 
satisfactory  result,  as  she  had  not  yet  declined 
the  attentions  of  the  prince.  The  prince 
seemed  in  low  spirits  about  it ;  he  saw  himself 
condemned  to  be  a  lover,  without  any  certain 
hopes;  but  he  had  vanity  enough  to  believe 
that,  through  trusting  and  long  waiting,  he 
woiUd  succeed  in  gaining  her  affections.  Her 
confidence  in  me  began  to  make  him  rather 
uncomfortable,  but  he  seemed  to  think  it  the 
less  dangerous  on  account  of  her  open, nature. 
He  had  accustomed  himself  to  look  upon  me  as 
the  friend  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  adviser 
of  the  father  and  the  daughter,  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  feared  me  the  less  as  a  rival.  He 
at  length  went  so  far  as  to  look  upon  mo  as  a 
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oonfidant,  and  told  me  the  hutorj  of  his  love 
for  the  countess,  and  implored  me  to  find  out 
if  Hortense  had  really  any  affection  for  him. 
I  was  obliged  to  promise.  He  asked  me  every 
day  if  I  had  discovered  anything,  and  I  was 
obuged  always  to  excuse  myself  by  saying  that 
I  found  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  countess  alone. 
In  order,  I  suppose,  to  procure  me  an  op- 
portunity, he  gpt  up  a  party  to  Arqua,  three 
miles  from  Battaglia,  which  was  often  visited 
by  strangers,  to  see  the  monument  of  Petrarch. 
Hortense  seemed  to  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  this  sweet  lyrist,  and  to  value  him  more  than 
all  the  other  Italian  poets.  She  had  long 
pictured  to  herself  what  pleasure  this  journey 
would  afford  her ;  but  when  the  moment  of 
departure  arrived,  Carl  remained  behind  upon 
some  trifling  excuse,  which  he  also  contrived 
should  detain  the  coach;  he  px>mised,  how- 
ever, to  follow  us  without  &il.  Afterwards, 
Beatrice  and  Cecilia,  the  companions  of  the 
countess,  went  with  her  in  the  carriage,  and  I 
followed  on  horseback.  I  conducted  the 
ladies  to  the  church-vard  of  the  village,  where 
a  simple  slab  of  marble  covers  the  ashes  of  the 
poet,  and  translated  the  Latin  epitaph  for 
them.  HortensQ  stood  over  the  stone  in  deep 
earnestness ;  she  siehed. 

**  But  all  things  do  not  die,  "  said  sh^,  and 
I  thought  I  felt  a  gentle  pressure  of  mv  arm. 

*'If  all  things  died,"  I  replied,  '*  human 
life  would  be  cruelty,  and  love  would  be  the 
greatest  curse  of  life." 

We  went  sorrowfully  out  of  the  church- 
yard ;  a  friendly  old  man  conducted  us  to  the 
little  hill  covered  with  vines,  on  which  stood 
the  dwelling  of  Petrarch,  near  a  garden  com- 
manding a  pleasant  view  of  the  valley  in  the 
distance.  The  tools  with  which  the  poet 
worked  were  still  to  be  seen  in  perfect  pre- 
servation; the  chairs  and  table  at  which  he 
wrote  and  rested,  and  even  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils, were  all  carefully  preserved.  Such 
remuns  as  these  have  always  a  strong  influ- 
ence over  mv  mind,  connecting,  as  it  weie, 
the  distance  between  the  past  and  the  present ; 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  old  poet  was  only 
just  gone  out,  and  would  come  in  through  the 
open  door  of  his  room  to  greet  us.  Hortense 
found  a  small  edition  of  the  sonnets  lying 
upon  the  parlor  table.  She  sat  down  as  S 
tired,  and,  resting  her  beautiful  head  upon  her 
hand,  began  flb  read.  The  attendants  went 
out  to  procure  refreshments,  and  I  remained 
in  alence  at  ihe  window.  My  fisite  was  the 
love  and  hopelesaiess  of  Petnuroh ;  but  there, 
m  my  presence,  in  her  loveliness,  sat  another 
Laura,  not  divine  through  tlie  power  of  poetry, 
but  divine  in  her  own  living,  breathing  cnarms. 
I  saw  the  countess  was  weeping,  and  becoming 


alarmed,  I  approached  her  fearfully,  bat  did , 
not  dare  to  speak.  **  Poor  Petrarch,"  add ; 
she,  riaine.  **  But  all  things  pass  avaj. 
His  grief  nas  ceased  hundreds  of  years  ago ; 
but  they  say  in  latter  years  be  conquered  his 
passion.  Ls  it  good,  therefore,  to  be  ihos  a 
conqueror — does  not  it  destroy  one's  happi- 
ness?" 

**  But  if  necessity  should  command  it?" 
said  I. 

•"  Has  necessity  power  over  the  heart  of 
man  ?"  replied  the  countess. 

"But  Laura  was  the  wife   of   Hugo  of 
Sada ;  her  heart  could  not  be  his ;  his  lot  was 
to  love,  and  to  die  alone ;  he  had  the  power  i 
of  music,  which  was  his  solace  ;  but  like  me, 
he  was  unhappy." 

"  As  you  1     said  Hortense,  in  a  low  voice 
— **  unl]^ppy !" 

'*I  have  not  the  divine  power  of  song; 
therefore  my  heart  will  break  without  a  com- 
forter. Oh,  dearest  countess,  I  can  say  no 
more — ^I  can  only  remain  honored  in  joar 
opinion  through  manly  courage;  grant  me, 
however,  one  favor,  which  I  ask  in  all  re- 1 
spect." 

The  eyes  of  the  countess  fell,  but  she! 
spoke  not.  i 

'*  One  request,  dearest  countess,  for  sake  of , 
my  peace." 

"What  is  it?"  she  whispered,  withoot 
looking  up.  ^     I 

**  Am  1  certain  you  will  not  refuse  it?"  I , 
replied. 

She  regarded  me  with  a  long,  earnest  look, 
and  at  length  said—"  I  kn<^  not  what  joa 
are  going  to  ask  me  ;  but  I  owe  you  my  life; 
whatever  it  is,  I  will  grant  it — ^speak.**  I 

I  seized  her  hand — I  sank  at  her  feet— I 

{)ressed  her  hand  to  my  burning  lips — I  near- 
y  lost  nay  consciousness  and  my  power  of 
speech.  Hortense,  as  if  powerless,  stood  with 
cast-down  looks. 

At  last  I  regained  the  power  of  speech,  i 
"I  must  depart  from  hence — Imustflj—Iji 
dare  no  longer  stay.  Let  me  fly — I  dare  no  (; 
longer  stay  .here — ^I  will  pass  ray  life  in  some  i 
solitude  far  from  you — ^I  dare  no  longer  re-|i 
'main  —  Carl  has  requested  your  band  m; 
marriage."  | 

"It  shall  never  be  his,"  interrupted  the,; 
countess,  with  an  earnest  voice.  She  seemed ,, 
to  struggle  with  herself.  **  You  are  doing  « 
great  wrong,"  she  said ;  *  but  I  cannot  hinder 
it,"  and  E^e  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears.  She 
staggered.  As  if  in  search  of  a  seat  wben 
she  arose,  she  sunk  sobbing  upon  my  breast- 
After  a  few  moments,  she  regained  ber  self- 
command  ;  she  felt  herself  encircled  by  one 
of  my  arms,  and  tried  to  escape ;  hut  I,  a^  ^ 
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heaTcn  was  within  my  reacb,  forgot  every- 
thing, pressed  her  closer  to  my  breast, 
and  exclaimed — **  This  moment  alone,  it  is 
enoucrh."     Her    resistance    was  at  an  end. 

O 

She  raised  her  eyes;  they  met  mine,  and  a 
celestial  blush,  like  that  glorious  hue  of  her 
ancient  inspiration,  suffused  her  lovely  fea- 
tures. 

"  You  will  forget  me  when  I  am  gone." 
**  Never  !"  she  replied,  earnestly. 
"  Adieu,  then,"   1  stammered.     My  fore- 
head sank  upon  hers ;  our  lips  met ;  I  felt  her 
soft  kiss  steal  over  my  lips,  and  one  of  her 
arms    encircled  my  neck.     Minutes,    hours 
passed  away.     I  went  by  her  side,  reeling 
like  a  drunken  man,  down  the  steps  which  led 
from  the  dwelling  of  Petrarch.     Two  servants 
awaited  below,  woo  conducted  us  to  a  summer- 
house  under  the  laurels,  where  refreshments 
were  prepared.     The  next  moment  a  carriage 
rolled  up,  in  which  were  seated  the  count  and 
the  prince.     Hortense  was  veir  earnest,  and 
her  answers  short.     She  seemed  lost  in  revery. 
I  oast  furtive  glances  at  her,  and  saw  her  at- 
tempts at  conversation  with  the  prince.     We 
viated  a  second  time  the  dwelling  of  Petrarch, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  count. 
When  we  entered  the  room,  made  sacred  by 
the  scene  which  had  just  passed,   Hortense 
seated  herself  in  the  chair  she  had  previously 
occupied,  and  resumed  her  former  position, 
and  took  up  the  book.     She  remained  so  until 
we  departed ;  then  she  arose,  placed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  cast  a  searching,  hurried  glance 
'  at  me,  and  departed.     The  prince  observed  this 
look  and  gesture ;  a  dark  lurid  flush  overspread 
his  features  as  he  went  out  with  folded  arms.     I 
did  not  doubt  but  the  jealousy  of  Carl  had 
jessed  everythine,  and  feared  bis  vengeance 
less  for  myself  than  for  the  peace  of  the 
countess.     Therefbre  as  soon  as  we  returned 
home,  I  determined  to  prepare  for  a  speedy 
departure  on  the  next  morning.     I  told  Count 
Rosenthal  of  my  determination,  gave  up  all 
my  papers,  and  enjoined  him  to  say  nothing  of 
it  to  the  countess  until  I  had  departed. 
.  Some  time  previously  I  had  obtained  the 
count's  permission,  in  case  of  this  event,  that 
old  Peinrich,  who  had  often  prayed  for  his 
discharge,  in  order  once  more  to  see  his  Ger- 
man home,  should  accompany  me.     He  danced 
for  joy  in  my  room,  when  he  heard  that  the 
hour  of  departure  was  near.     A  horse  and  a 
mantlesack  provided  for  each  was  our  only 
preparation  for  the  journey.     I  had  deter- 
mined, before  the  arrival  of  the  next  day,  to 
depart  in  great  quietness.     No  one  was  to 
know  anything  about  it  except  Heinrich  and 
the  count:    I  wanted  to  write  a  few  lines  of 
thanks,  and  an  eternal  farewell  to  Hortense. 
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The  count  embraced  me  in  the  most  tender 
manner,  thanked  me  for  my  services,  and  pro- 
mised in  an  hour  to  return  to  my  room,  in 
order  t5  give  me  some  papers  which  would  be 
of  use,  and  would  enable  me  to  pass  my  fu- 
ture life  free  from  care.  As  he  expressed 
himself,  this  was  only  to  be  a  small  instalment 
of  the  debt  which  he  would  have  to  owe  me  all 
his  life.  I  did  not  intend  to  refuse  a  moderate 
sum  for  my  travelling  expenses,  for  I  was 
almost  without  funds ;  out  more  than  this  my 
pride  forbade  me  to  receive.  When  I  return- 
ed to  my  room,  I  began  to  pack  up.  Hein- 
rich went  to  prepare  the  horses,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the 
meantime  I  wrote  to  Hortense,  and  what  I 
suffered  in  this  task — ^how  often  I  rose  unable 
to  finish  it — ^I  can  scarcely  explain.  My  hopes 
in  life  were  destroyed —  my  future  a  blank — 
death  were  preferable  to  a  life  without  hope. 
I  tore  several  times  what  I  had  written.  I 
had  scarcely  finished,  when  I  was  interrupted 
in  an  unexpected  manner.  He|nrich  rushed 
into  my  room  trembling  and  breathless,  seized 
upon  the  packages,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Something  unfortunate  has  happened ; 
they  will  send  you  to  prison  ;  they  will  prose- 
cute you ;  fly,  before  it  is  too  late  !" 
I  asked  the  reason  of  this  terror. 
**  I  only  know  the  old  count  is  in  dreadful 
anger,  and  the  prince  is  in  a  frenzy.  Every 
one  in  the  castle  was  enraged  at  me  I" 

I  answered  coldly  that  I  knew  no  reason  to 
fear — still  less,  that  I  should  fly  as  a  criminal. 
**  Sir,"  shouted  Heinrich,  "  one  could  not 
enter  this  family  without  misfortune.  An 
evil  star  is  over  it;  I  have  long  said  so 
—fly  !" 

In  the  meantime,  two  chasseurs  of  the 
count  entered  the  door,  and  besought  me  to 
come  to  his  highness  on  the  instant.  Oobald 
nodded,  and  winked  with  his  eyes,  that  I 
should  try  to  escape.  I  could  scarcely  avoid 
laughing  at  his  consternation  as  I  followed  the 
chasseurs.  Yet  I  told  him  to  keep  the  horses 
saddled,  for  I  could  n6t  doubt  that  something 
extraordinary  had  happened,  and  perhaps  the 
prince,  mad  with  jeaiousy,  had  got  me  into 
some  scrape.  It  had  happened  as  follows : — 
I  had  scarcely  left  the  count,  when  Carl  came 
violently  to  him,  and  told  him  pkinly  that  I 
had  disnonored  his  house,  by  making  open 
love  to  the  countess.  The  attendant  of  Hor- 
tense, Beatrice,  now,  either  by  the  presents  of 
the  prince,  or  by  his  kindness,  had,  when  with 
Cecuia  she  left  the  dwelling  of  Petrarch,  im- 
patient at  our  delay,  returned  back  there,  and 
saw  our  embraces.  The  handmaid  was,  of 
course,  too  modest  to  interrupt  us,  but  ready 
enough,  as  soon  as  we  had  returned  to  the 
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castle,  to  infonn  the  prince  of  what  had  occoiv 
red.  The  count  would  not  belieye  it;  it 
appeared  to  him  so  improbable,  that  a  painter 
— a  common  plebeian — should  have  gained  the 
affections  of  the  countess ;  at  first  he  was  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  whole  thing  to  the  vain 
suspicions  of  jealousy.  So  the  prince,  in 
order  to  justify  himself,  was  obliged  to  betray 
the  betrayer,  and  Beatrice,  however  reluctant, 
was  compelled  to  describe  what  she  had  seen. 

The  rage  of  the  count  knew  no  bounds,  and 
what  had  happened  seemed  so  extraordinary 
to  him,  that  he  wished  to  have  his  daughter's 
account  of  the  afikir.  The  countess  appeared. 
The  eight  of  the  pale  faces,  distorted  by  anger 
and  by  fear,  aroused  her. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?''  she  said,  with  a  se- 
rious air. 

The  count  replied,  in  a  stem,  earnest 
voice — 

"That  remuns  for  you  to  tell."  Then, 
with  forced  composure,  he  took  her  hand — 
"  You  are  accused  of  staining  the  honor  of  our 
ancient  house,  by  a  love  affair  with  this  paint- 
er. Deny  it — say  no— give  honor  and  peace 
to  your  father;  you  alone  can  do  it.  Con- 
fute these  malicious  witnesses— confute  the 
declarations  of  those  who  have  dared  to  say 
they  have  seen  you  in  that  man's  embrace. 
Here  stands  the  prince,  your  future  husband 
— give  him  your  hand — ^show  him  that  this  ac- 
cusation is  a  cursed  falsehood.  His  presence 
shall  no  longer  disturb  our  peace ;  he  leaves 
us  this  evening  forever,"  the  count  contiaaed. 

He  seemed  to  endeavor,  now  that  the  vary- 
ing color  of  the  countess  left  him  no  alternative, 
to  give  the  best  color  he  could  to  the  affair. 
He  was  prepared  for  everything,  except  what 
he  was  now  to  hear  from  the  countess.  With 
her  usual  dignity  and  determination,  but  not 
without  some  anger  at  the  treachery  of  Bea- 
trice, and  the  intelligence  of  my  apOToaching 
departure,  she  first  turned  towards  Beatrice, 
and  sfidd — 

"  I  will  not  be  judged  before  you ;  my  ser- 
vant shall  not  be  my  accuser.  Leave  this 
room,  and  tjiis  castle,  and  never  dare  to  enter 
mypresence  again." 

The  attendsmt  fell  weeping  at  her  feet,  but 
to  no  purpose — she  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
room.  Then  she  turned  to  her  father,  and 
desired  that  I  should  be  summoned.  The 
count  hurried  out ;  I  was  called.  The  count 
retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  we  entered  the 
apartment  together. 

*<  My  dear  Emanuel,"  said  she,  '*  you  and 
I  stand  here  as  accused,  or,  more  properly,  as 
condemned.^'  She  then  related  what  had 
happened.  "  They  now  await  my  justifica- 
tion.    I  shall  not  justify  myself,  save  before 


Gk>d,  the  judge  of  hearts.  I  have  nowonlj  to 
confess  the  truth,  because  my  father  wishes  it, 
and  to  declare  my  unalterable  determination, 
because  my  destiny  orders  it  and  I  have  been 
born  under  an  unlucky  planet.  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  your  esteem,  if  I  could  not  ri«e 
higher  than  any  misfortune."  She  next  ad- 
vanced to  the  prince,  and  said — "  I  respect, 
but  I  do  not  love  you.  My  hand  will  never 
be  yours ;  entertain  no  further  hopes.  After 
what  has  taken  place,  I  must  entreat  joa  to 
trouble  us  no  more.  You  need  not  expect  my 
father  can  alter  my  determination ;  his  least 
violence  can  only  end  in  my  death.  I  have 
no  more  to  say  to  you.  But  to  you,  my  &ther, 
I  must  make  it  known,  that  I  love  him  vbom 
you  call  a  painter.  He  is  hated  by  you,  be- 
cause his  rank  in  life  is  inferior  to  yours.  He 
must  depart.  My  earthly  ties  with  him  are  at 
an  end ;  but  my  heart  remains  his.  You  can- 
not alter  it ;  for  any  trial  to  do  so  will  end  mj 
life.  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  have  made  np 
my  mind  to  die.  There  will  be  an  end  of  mj  j 
misery."  , 

She  was  silent.     The  count  tried  to  speak,  > 
so  did  the  prince.     She  nodded  to  him  to  keep 
silence.     She  then  advanced  to  me,  drew  a ' 
ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it  to  me,  and  said— . 

"My  friend,  I  depart  fix)m  you,  perhap?, 
forever ;  keep  this  ring  in  memory  of  me. 
This  gold  and  these  diamonds  will  be  dust 
sooner  than  my  love  and  trust  can  wither.  Do  i 
not  forget  me. 

With  these  words  she  laid  her  hands  upon  i, 
my  shoulders,  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  my  lips. , 
became  cold  and  pale,  and  sunk  with  closed  i 
eyes  to  the  earth.  i 

The  count  uttered  a  fearful  scream ;  tlie 
prince  called  for  help ;  I  carried  the  beautiful , 
and  lifeless  body  to  a  sofa.     The  attendants', 
came ;  doctors  were  called  in  ;  I  remained  on 
my   knees    almost   insensible.      The  coont 
raised  me  up.     *'  Thou  hast  killed  ber/'  lis, 
shouted  in  a  tone  of  thunder.     He  pushed  me  | 
out  of  the  door.     At  a  signal  from  lum,  two  |^ 
chasseurs  caught  hold  of  me,  and  poshed  me  ^ 
down  the  steps.     Heinrich,  who  was  standing  ii 
at  the  stable,  saw  me,  hurried  forward,  and 
carried  me  to  the  horse,  which  stood  ready  sad- 1 
died.     He  lifted  me  on  horseback ;  ana  as  we  i 
rode  away,  I  rode  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  was  often 
in  danger  of  fidling.     It  vras  some  time  eie J  I 
recovered.      Everything  that  had  happened  | 
rose  before  me ;  I  panted  to  turn  back  to  we  1 
castle,  and  learn  the  fate  of  Hortense;  but  be 
entreated  of  me  so  fervently  to  give  up  tnw 
idea,  that  I  was  constrained  to  submit    I  bw 
scarcely  tomed  my  horse,  when  I  saw  soine 
riders  apparently  at  full  gallop,  and  a  voice  ji 
exckimed,  "  Accursed  murderer  1"  Itwastlie| 
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voice  of  Carl.  Some  shots  were  fired;  and 
while  I  was  seizing  my  pistols,  my  horse  fell 
dead  nnder  me.  I  extricated  myself.  The 
prince  rode  at  me  with  a  drawn  sword ;  and 
while  he  tried  to  ride  mo  down,  I  shot  him 
through  the  body ;  as  he  sank  he  was 
caught  by  his  attendants.  Heinrich  fired  at 
them  as  they  retreated ;  then  he  came  back, 
remored  the  bags  from  the  dead  horse,  put  me 
up  behind  him,  and  we  departed  with  all 
speed.  This  aSair  took  place  near  a  small 
wood,  which  we  did  not  reach  until  it  was 
nearly  dark.  We  rode  the  whole  night,  not 
knowing  whither.  In  the  morning,  when  we 
halted  at  a  small  village  inn  to  rest,  we  found 
our  horse  so  cut  with  the  saddle,  that  we  could 
not  use  him  further.  We,  therefore,  sold  him 
for  a  small  sum,  continued  our  route  by  path- 
ways little  fi^equented,  carrying  our  own  bag- 
gage, which  was  not  very  heavy. 

The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  spark- 
ling upon  the  diamonds  of  Qortense's  ring.  I 
kissed  it,  weeping.  Heinrich  had  informed 
me,  the  previous  evening,  that  he  had  heard 
from  one  of  the  servants  the  countess  was 
recovering.  This  cheered  my  drooping  spirits, 
and  my  fate  was  now  indifferent  to  me.  I  had 
exquisite  sorrow  in  the  separation  from  that 
bemg.  We  never  stopped  untU  we  reached 
Bavenna ;  there  we  haa  a  long  rest,  and,  over- 
powered by  my  exertions  and  sufferings,  I 
fell  into  a  fever.  The  old  servant  was  under 
dreadful  apprehensions  that  the  death  of  the 
prince  would  cause  us  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  authorities.  We  assumed  feigned  names, 
changed  our  dresses,  and  my  powerful  con- 
stitution, rather  than  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
gradually  restored  me  to  health.  I  was,  how- 
ever, still  weak ;  but  as  we  had  determined 
upon  sailing  from  Kavenna  to  Trieste,  I  hoped 
that  the  voyage  would  complete  my  recovery. 
One  morning  Heinrich  came  into  my  room  in 
great  fear. 

**  We  can't,"  he  said,  "  remain  hero  any 
longer.  A  staranger  is  at  the  door  inquiring 
for  us ;  he  says  he  must  see  you.  We  are  be- 
trayed." 

**  Let  him  enter,"  I  said. 

A  well-dressed  man,  who  inquired  after  my 
health,  came  in. 

"  It  is  well,"  added  he,  •*  you  are  recover- 
ing. The  prince  is  out  of  daneer,  but  has 
sworn  against  you.  You  wish  to  go  to 
Grermany  by  Trieste.  Do  not  travel  by  that 
route.  There  is  no  ship  in  Rimini  for 
Trieste,  except  one,  which  touches  at  Naples. 
If  you  go  there  vou  are  either  dead  or  a  prison- 
er. Here  you  have  a  letter.  The  captain  is  a 
friend  of  mine;  he  will  receive  you  with 
pleasure." 


B 


I  was  much  struck  that  this  apparent 
stranger  should  know  my  history  so  well,  and 
inquired  how  he  had  gained  this  information. 

"  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you,"  he  replied. 
"  I  live  in  Ravenna,  and  am  a  scribe  of  the 
justices.    But  I  advise  you  to  save  yourself." 

I  had  great  difiiculty  in  persuading  Heinrich 
that  the  stranger  was  not  the  devil.  *'  How 
otherwise,"  said  he,  "  could  he  have  found  out 
all  this?"  But  upon  inquiry  I  ascertained 
that  he  was  really  what  he  nad  represented 
himself  to  be.  But  what  puzzled  me  was  his 
having  penetrated  our  intention  of  going  to 
Trieste,  which  I  supposed  no  one  but  myself 
had  been  aware  of.  The  same  evening,  having 
hired  a  carriage,  we  arrived  at  Rimini ;  but  I 
was  yet  in  doubts  whether  I  was  plunging  into 
the  hands  of  my  enemies,  or  escaping  from 
them.  In  the  meantime  we  reached  Rimini, 
and  found  the  captain.  I  gave  him  the  letter, 
which  I  had  previously  taken  the  precaution  of 
reading.  A  favorable  wind  arose ;  the  anchor 
having  been  hoisted,  we  set  sail.  There  were 
other  travellers  on  board.  One  among  the 
number  gave  me  some  apprehensions,  for  I 
remembered  to  have  seen  him  at  the  baths  of 
Battaglia.  He  was  bound  for  Naples,  where 
he  said  he  had  a  warehouse.  He  spoke  much 
of  the  acquaintances  he  had  made  at  Battaglia, 
but  especially  of  a  German  countess  he  had 
met,  wno  was  a  picture  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Ho  had  not  heard  of  the  prince's  misfortune. 
The  countess,  he  said,  had  departed  a  few 
days  previously,  whither  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  inquiring.  It  was  enough;  Hor- 
tense  lived,  was  well,  and  I  sighed,  '*  May  she 
be  happy."  Many  anight  I  walked  the  deck, 
lost  in  reveiy,  and  dreaming  of  her.  The 
young  merchant  tried'  to  raise  my  drooping 
spirits,  and  having  heard  that  I  was  a  painter, 
conUnually  drew  my  attention  to  that  subject. 
His  kindness,  and  the  sympathy  he  showed  for 
my  sorrow,  induced  him  to  invite  me  to  his 
house,  more  especially  as  my  funds  were  wax- 
inglow. 

The  kindness  and  care  of  Imfaldine  (for 
such  was  the  name  of  my  new  friend)  quite 
embarrassed  me.  From  a  mere  compagnon' 
dtHfoyage  he  became  my  friend.  He  intro- 
duced me  as  his  fiiend  to  his  worthy  mother 
and  his  beautiful  wife ;  but  he  did  not  rest 
even  here — he  introduced  me  to  his  friends, 
and  I  procured  many  orders  for  paintings.  I 
succeeded  beyond  my  hopes.  My  pictures 
were  admired,  I  was  paid  munificently,  and 
everything  seemed  to  prosper  with  me. 
Heinrich  found  himself  so  comfortable,  that  he 
forgot  his  home  wishes,  and,  as  he  himself 
quaintly  said,  he  would  rather  live  on  bread 
and  water  than  serve  the  Count  Rosenthal  for 
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gold.     My  plan  was  to  make  as  macli  bj  my 

?rofession  as  would  bring  me  back  to  Germany, 
was  diligent  and  frugal,  and  thus  a  year 
passed  over.  The  quiet  and  happy  life  I  led 
in  the  house  of  Imfaldine,  and  the  beautiful  cli- 
mate, contributed  to  make  me  forget  my  first 
resolution  of  returning.  The  only  attraction 
which  that  country  now  seemed  to  have  for  me 
was  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  countess  once 
more ;  but  when  I  thought  of  our  painful  part- 
ing, and  of  the  solemn  promise  she  had  made 
her  father  to  Bee  me  no  more,  I  determined  to 
su£fer  my  lot  in  silence.  Young,  I  was  like 
an  old  oak  tree  withered,  and  left  to  die  alone. 
Time,  they  say,  heals  all  wounds.  I  believed 
this,  but  did  not  experience  its  truth.  My 
sorrow  was  unceasing.  I  departed  from  the 
happy  haunts  of  my  associates,  and  often  wept 
in  secret.  I  thought  of  her  in  all  her  majesty 
and  beauty.  The  second  year  passed,  and  I 
was  as  miserable  as  ever.  In  the  darkest  hours 
of  my  life,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  a 
gleam  of  hope  still  cheered  me,  and  I  always 
had  expectations  of  hearing  of  my  loved  and 
lost  one.  This  now  began  to  leave  me.  How 
could  she  hear  or  know  of  my  hermit  life. 
Hortense  was  dead  to  me.  She  only  came 
back  in  my  dreams,  radiant  with  celestial 
beauty,  as  I  used  to  see  her  when  inspired. 
Imfaldine  would  often  ask  me  what  was  the 
cause  of  my  sorrow.  I  could  not  bring  mjself 
to  tell.  At  last  inquiries  ceased.  My  pow- 
ers of  life  began  to  fail,  and  I  often  thought  of 
death  ;  when,  one  evening,  amongst  some  let- 
ters which  were  orders  for  fresh  paintings,  there 
came  a  little  box.  I  opened  it.  Who  can 
pa^t  my  joy  an4  rapture  —  I  saw  a  picture  of 
Hortense,  fresh  and  beautiful,  but  dressed  in 
mourning.  Her  face  was  paler,  but  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  a  radiant  bght ;  beside  it  was 
a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  —  "  My 
Emanuel,  hopk  !  I  fell  speechless  into  a  chair ; 
I  knelt,  thanking  kind  Providence.  I  sobbed 
—  I  tore  my  hair — I  committed  a  thousand 
extravagances.  Heinrich  found  me  in  this 
condition  —  he  thought  I  had  gone  mad.  In 
truth,  I  felt  how  much  less  capable  we  are  of 
bearing  up  against  happiness  than  sorrow. 
My  hopes  bloomed  freshly ;  my  health  was  re- 
stored, much  to  the  marvel  of  Imikldine  and 
all  my  friends  —  I  waited  impatiently  for 
further  tidings  —  I  could  not  imagine  how  she 
had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  where  I  was 
residing.  Eight  anxious  months  had  passed 
before  I  heard  any.  At  length  a  letter  ar- 
rived, containing  these  words : — 

'*  I  wish  to  see  you  once  more,  Emanuel. 
On  the  first  morning  in  May,  be  in  Sivomia ; 
inquire  from  the  Swiss  merchant  for  the  widow 
Marina  Schwartz,  from  whom  you  will  bear 


further  news.  Inform  no  one  in  Napk? 
whither  you  are  going  —  speak  least  of  all  rf 
md.  I  live  for  no  one  in  this  world  but  for 
you  only,  and  that,  perhaps,  for  a  few  months.' 

This  letter  filled  me  with  deHgbt ;  but  tk 
fear  of  some  further  mystery  still  haanted  loe. 
To  see  that  beautiful  creature  once  more,  if 
only  for  a  few  moments,  was  enough.    In 
April  I  left  Naples,  and  the  house  of  Im&Idioe 
—  I  left  it  witih  sorrow.      I  anired  ikb 
Heinrich    at    Grssta,    where    an   unexpectei 
pleasure  awaited  me.     At  the  gate  of  tbe 
gardens,  among  §ome  ladies,  I  saw  Gedlia.  I  > 
alighted.     She  introduced  me  to  her  relatires. , 
I  heard  too,  that  she  had  left  Hoiteiue  aboct ' 
a  year ;  she  knew  nothing  of  her,  except  tbt 
she  believed  she  had  entered  a  cloister.         ' 

"I  hear,"  she  added,  "the  old  count b 
dead.     From  the  manner  in  whic^i  he  oontnKt- 
ed  his  expenditure  before  his  death,  I  behere ' 
he  had  left  his  affidrs  greatly  embtnassei 
The  countess  reduced  her  establishment  to  a 
few  persons.     She  had  the  kindness,  however, 
to  retun  me ;  but  as  fdie  lost  eveiythiog  io  u 
unlucky  lawsuit,  we  were  all  sentawijeioept 
an  old  waiting-woman.       The  ooimteffi  de- 
clared she  would  end  her  days  in  a  oonrait 
However  painfiil  the  parting  was,  die  was  in  i 
angel,  and  never  looked  more  beaatifol  tbo 
under  the  pressure  of  adversity.     Her  lidi 
dresses,  her  priceless  jewels,  sne  distriboteii. 
amongst  us — rewarded  all  with  queenlj  geo^ 
rosity  —  leavine  herself  almost  in  a  state  of 
necessity — and    departed,    entreatiDg  oor 
prayers. " 

This  story  of  Cecilia  soon  elearsd  op  Ber-i 
tense's  last  letter ;  but  I  heard  that  the  Prince 
Carl,  who  was  desperately,  but  not  dtngeroo&J 
wounded,  had  entered  the  Maltese  serriee, 
where  he  afterwards  lost  his  life.    In  i  P!^ 
mood  I  left  Gseta;  the  ill-fortane  of  Horteose 
aroused  my  pity,  and  gave  me  fresh  hope.  '^ 
whole  way  to  Sivomia  I  was  occnpied  witi , 
such  dreams.     I  arrived  there  eight  dajB  be- 
fore the  first  of  May,  and  immediately  soegbt 
the  appmnted  shop,  that  I  might  find  the  ie»- 
dence  of  the  widow  Schwartz.    A  swrant  «?• 
companied  me ;  but,  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment,  I  found  she  had  gone  out,  and  woaU 
not  return  for  an  hour.     At  the  appofflt« 
hour  I  arrived,  and  was  conducted  to  m  ^^P*  i 
per  apartment,  where  I  found  a  hidy  seated  op- 1 
on  a  sofa,  who  did  not  appear  to  dbeern  or  ^ 
entrance.     She  seemed  overpowered  with  gr^t 
and  was  trying  to  stifle  her  sobs;  a  ^^^, 
shudder  ran  through  my  veins.    Thei®  ^^ 
something  in  the  form  <^  the  widow  like*"  j 
of  my  long-lost  Hortense-^r  sobs  remiD*"  i 
me  of  her — ^like  a  drunken  man,  I W  ^J^ 
and  stick  foil,  and  throw  myself  at  hetj^ 
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My  God  !  who  can  describe  my  feeliDfi;s — ^the 
arms  of  Hortense  enchained  my  neck — -her  lips 
pressed  mine — the  dread  past  was  forgotten — 
the  future  rose  fresh  and  glorious  before  me — 
never  had  love  such  a  reward,  or  trust  such  a 
realization.  Both  seemed  to  think  that  the 
present  was  but  a  happy  dream.  The  first 
momentii  we  spent  together  seemed  so  short, 
and  even  the  questions  we  asked  and  answered, 
so  uncertain,  tnat  when  we  parted  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  only  just  met.  1  breakfasted  with 
her  next  morning ;  her  whole  suite  was  a  cham- 
ber-maid, a  cook,  and  a  chasseur.  Everything 
on  the  table  was  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  sil- 
ver, but  every  article  without  the  old  count's 
crest.  This  appearance  of  wealth,  so  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  nearly  banished  my  dreams 
of  happiness.  I  had  almost  hoped  to  have 
found  her  poor,  in  order  to  be  able  with  cou> 
age  to  ofier  her  my  hand.  Now  I  was  the 
poor  painter  again,  whose  station  was  so  une- 

?ual  to  hers.     I  did  not  conceal  from  her  what 
heard  at  Gfeta,  and  what  thoughts,  fears,  and 
hopes  I  had  indulged,  that  she  would  not  hide 
her  youth  and  beauty  within  the  walls  of  a 
convent.     How  happy  I  would  be  in  laying 
the  profits  of  my  i^ture  industry  at  her  feet. 
I  doubted  her  in  the  hour  of  hope  and  love. 
The  rample  and  quiet  life  we  might  lead  in  sol- 
itude ;  tne  humble  house,  with  its  little  garden ; 
the  artist's  studio,  enchanted  by  her.     She 
oast  down  her  eyes,  and  a  bright  glor  suffused 
her  features.     Hortense  arose,  went  to  a  press 
in  the  wall,  took  out  a  little  ebony  box,  mount- 
ed with  silver,  and  gave  it  to  me  with  the  key. 
"  For  this  purpose,"  she  said,  **  I  have  had 
you  summoned  to  Sivomia.     It  belongs,  in 
part,  to  the  entire  fulfilment  of  your  'dreams. 
After  the  death  of  my  father,  this  was  my 
first  thought.     I  have  never  lost  sight  of  you 
since  your  flight  from  Battaglia.     A  lucky 
chance  threw  a  letter  of  yours  from  Eavenna 
in  the  way  of  one  of  my  suite,  directing  the 
way  in  which  vou  intended  to  travel.     Imfiil- 
dine  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  an 
understanding  that  yon  should  be  taken  care 
of,  and  allowed  me  from  time  to  time  to  give 
him  some  presents  for  you.     I  heard  of  you 
every  month,  and  these  letters  have  been  my 
only  solace  since  our  separation.     After  my 
father's  death,  I  left  my  fiimily,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  my  position,  as  the  estates  went  to 
male  heirs.     I  converted  everythinff  else  into 
money.     I  never  thought  of  returning  to  my 
native  land  again — my  hst  hope  was  a  convent. 
I  pretended  that  I  wanted  to  many,  which  I 
could  not  do,  surrounded  by  the  relatives  of 
my  father.    I  therefore  separated  from  ^em, 
assumed  the  name  and  rank  of  a  civilian,  and 
after  all  was  arranged,  I  had  yon  summoned, 


in  order  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  had  made  to 
heaven  and  to  you.  You  have  related  to  me 
your  beautiful  dreams — ^now  let  us  turn  to 
reality." 

She  opened  the  casket,  took  out  a  packet 
closely  sealed,  and  directed  to  me.  She  broke 
'the  seal,  drew  forth  a  paper  made  out  by  a 
notary,  in  which  were  enumerated  debts 
owed  to  me,  and  bank-notes  in  the  money  of 
various  countries — accumulated  interest,  which 
belonged  to  me  as  the  reversion  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  widow,  Marilina  Schwartz — 

"  This,  Emanuel,  is  your  justly-earned 
wealth.  I  have  npthing  to  do  wiUi  it.  When 
I  depu*t  from  the  world,  and  reture  to  a  clois- 
ter, 1  shall  still  have  enough  left.  If  you 
'ever  think  of  me — ^I  beg  you  will  preserve  an 
eternal  silence  as  to  my  name  and  rank — 
breathe  not  a  syllable ;  and  if  you  either  re- 
fuse this,  or  offer  me  thanks,  all  bond  of  union 
between  us  is  broken.  GKve  me  your  hand 
upon  it." 

I  heard  this  with  ptdn  and  wonder,  pushed 
the  papers  aside,  and  said — 

<<  Do  you  imagine  these  have  any  value  for 
me  ?  I  care  not  to  refuse  them,  nor  to  thank 
you — ^I  shall  do  neither.  K  you  retire  into  a 
cloister,  all  this  and  the  world  beside  are 
nothing  to  me.  I  want  nothlnj?.  What  you 
give  me  is  worthless  dust.  Oh !  Hortense, 
you  once  said  my  soul  had  inspired  you — ^I 
will  bum  these  papers— destroy  your  picture 
— ^become  poor,  too;  but  be  mine — ^mine 
only !" 

She  leaned  trembling  against  me,  took 
both  my  hands  in  hersy  and  said,  with  strong 
emotion — 

**  Am  I  not  yours,  Emanuel?" 

**  But  the  convent,"  I  said. 

"  My  last  resource,  if  you  leave  me." 

Then  we  swore  our  union  before  God — the 
priests  blessed  it  at  the  altar.  We  left  Sivor- 
nia,  and  sought  out  a  charming  solitude,  which 
is  now  peopled  with  our  children. 

P.  B. 


TBS  SAXON. 

All  advice  is  lost  upon  the  Saxon ;  but  $how 
htm  a  method  superior  to  his  own ;  give  him 
but  a  hint  of  the  superiority  existing  som^ 
where,  and  nowhere  on  the  earth  will  be  found 
a  person  so  ready  to  adopt  the  new  method,  so 
admirably  active  and  skilful  in  applying  the 
discoveries  of  other  races  to  his  own  pecuniary 
advantage.     Inventive  genius  he  has  not,  ap- 

Slicatiive  abtUty  is  all  his  own.  Accumulative 
esires  haunt  him  everywhere ;  in  Holland, 
Engliuid,  America. — ^Dr.  Knox  (Medical 
Times,) 
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The  Extreme  East. 


TnnsUtad  for  the  Daguciraotjpe. 

THE    EXTREME    EAST 


Absorbed  by  the  great  qaestions  whicb  bad 
agitated  Europe,  but  little  attention  has  dni^ 
ing  the  last  year  been  given  to  tboM  interests 
wmch  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
these  questions.  In  the  extreme  East,  for  in- 
stance, events  have  been  nrogressing  which  are 
deserving  of  attentive  ooservation;  changes 
have  been  taking  place  in  British  India,  in 
China,  and  in. the  Eastern  Archipelago,  to 
which  Europe  cannot  remain  indifierent. 

The  Indo-Britbh  Empire,  composed  of  ele> 
ments  so  different  that  it  seems  to  carry  in  it- 
self the  germ  of  approaching  destruction,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  consolidated,  thanks  to 
the  persevering  and  judicious  application  of 
those  principles  of  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  are  inspired  at  once  by  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  and  by  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  nations  submitted  to  its  action.  In  its 
progress  towards  this  great  end  of  consolidation 
and  administrative  union,  the  English  govern- 
ment has  encountered,  and  continues  daily  to 
encounter,  partial  obstacles  which  render  the 
employment  of  force  necessary.  We  believe 
this  employment  to  be  legitimate,  not  only  in 
a  political,  but  also  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
The  nations  of  Hindostan  cannot  but  gain,  in 
exchanging  for  the  liberal  rule  which  £ngUind 
is  gradually  imposing  upon  them,  the  despotic 
sway  under  which  they  have  groaned  for  ages. 
Let  the  Punjaub,  the  states  of  the  Nizam,  the 
kingdom  of  Oude  Dedl  more  or  less  entirely  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  chief  governmeht ; 
we  will  not  be  led  into  empty  declamation 
aeainst  the  unmeasured  ambition  and  perpetu- 
afencroachments  of  England.  The  welfare  of 
more  than  a  hundred  million  souls,  the  regu- 
lar development  of  the  commercial  resources  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  East,  are  the  great 
interests  at  sta&e.  As  to  the  power  of  Eng- 
land in  India,  it  is  seated  upon  too  firm  a  basis 
to  be  seriously  threatened  by  the  conspiracies 
which  have  recentlv  broken  out  in  the  Pun- 
jaub, by  the  disturbances  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Nizam,  and  the  kinsdom  of  Oude,  or  by 
the  late  revolt  in  MouKan.    The  Sikh  con- 

Sirators  are  now  dead,  captive,  or  dispersed ; 
sir  plot  is  already  fbrgotten.  Tranquillity 
has  not  been  disturbed  in  Lahore.  Hydera- 
bad and  Lucknow  are  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
cay and  disorder,  and  the  increaang  misery  of 
these  nations  will  justify  the  direct  intervention 
of  the  English  government.  The  inurreotion 
of  the  Dewan  moolraj,  in  Moultan,  appeared 


likely  to  become  formidable,  when  the  forto- 
nate  energy  and  talent  of  a  young  officer,  Lies- 
tenant  J^wards,  arrested  its  progreo.  At 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  native  tioops  he 
twice  attacked  and  defeated  the  army  of  Mool- 
raj,  who  found  himself  compelled  to  abudoo 
lus  artillery  and  to  take  refuge  within  the  villi 
of  Moultan.  Keinforcements  have  been  dis- 
patched by  the  British  authorities,  and  it  is  pnb-  ^ 
able  that  Moultan  is  now  in  the  hands  (^tke ; 
English. 

while  in  India  there  appears  to  be  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  government,  for  securing  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  commercial  relations  with  that  put 
of  the  world,  the  development  of  the  same  i^ 
lations  in  China  is  made  subordinate  to  politi- 
cal questions,  the  issue  of  which  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  foresee.  China  repels  instinctiTelj,  is 
weU  as  by  the  whole  power  of  its  insdtotioos, 
the  direct  influence  and  moral  contact  of  Eo- 
rope.  The  reigning  sovereigns,  the  agedTio- 
Kwang,  has  prudently  resisted  the  instigatioos 
of  those  of  hu  advisers,  who  would  vash  oot 
in  English  blood  the  disgrace  of  the  tratjof 
Nankin;  but  Tao-Kwang  is  approaehiaetbe 
termination  of  his  career,  and  after  his  deitli 
the  war-party  may  have  the  ascendent  in  tbe 
councils  of  Fekin.  The  conoessiotts  made  bj 
the  Chinese,  trifling  as  they  appear,  have  moie- 
oyer  multiplied  the  points  of  contract  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  population  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  have  exhibited  in  the  former  a  din- 
gerous  tendency  to  abuse  the  privilege  acooi^ 
ed  to  them  by  the  supplementary  treaty,  of 
penetrating,  under  certain  conditions,  and  wi^ 
m  certain  prescribed  limits,  into  the  ooontry- 
The  murder  of  five  Europeans  in  the  mmtj 
of  Canton,  the  violence  to  whidi  three  Engji^ 
missionaries  were  nearly  becoming  vietins 
tiiirty  miles  from  Shanghae,  show  bat  too 
clearly  the  serious  tendency  of  these  in^''^ 
tions  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  erident  that  w 
future  relations  of  Europe  and  Chini^  are  no- 
mentarily  in  danger  of  being  compromised.    | 

The  innumerable  islands  which  lie  to  toe, 
south  of  the  Chinese  seas  have  also  been^ 
theatre  of  events  which  ought  to  excite  alifdj 
mterest  in  Europe.  The  Spanish  govenuB^^^ 
of  the  Philippme  ishmds,  departing  by  a  noble 
effort  from  the  timid  prudence  which  for tloo^ 
time  has  characterized  its  actions,  has  ^''^ 
a  formidable  expedition  against  the  pirates  fbo 
infest  that  re^on,  and  has  de8trq^d^eir|n^ 


cipal  places  of  resort.    The  govemor^neral 
'  commanded  in  person  this  glorious  expedition, 
the  success  of  which  exceeded  the  warmest  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  formed.     At  nearly 
the  same,  time  a  Dutch  expedition^  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  same  spot,  and  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  and  that  Wore  the  project  of  the  Span- 
iards had  been  made  known.     At  the  request 
of  the  governor  of  Macassar,  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dutch  East-Indian  colonies  fitted 
out  two  small  vessels  of  war,  which  were,  how- 
ever unprovided  with  troops  that  might  bedis- 
emharked,  and  could  therefore  inflict  but  a 
slight  chastisement  upon  the  murderous  pirates. 
Sut  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  the  total  de- 
stmction  of  piracy,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
and  the  Chinese  seas,  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a  frank  and  vigorous  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  great  maratime  powers  of  Europe. 
This  plague  of  humanity  can  only  be  healed 
hy  the  most  violent  remedies. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East-Indies, 
have  had,  like  Europe,  their  political  move- 
ments.   The  events  of  February  became  known 
in  Satavia  in  March.     The  demonstrations  of 
the  liberal  party  and  the  somewhat  exagsera- 
ted  expression  of  their  enthusiasm  alarmed  the 
governor-general  and  induced  him  to  take  ex- 
traordinary measures  of  precaution.    It  permit- 
ted, however,  a  meeting  of  the  reformers,  and 
the  result  of  this  meeting  has  been  the  presen- 
tation of  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Holland ,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  the  abolition  of  a  law 
excluding  from  public  Employments  all  who  are 
bom  in  the  colony,  unless  they  have  been  ed- 
ucated at  the  universities  of  the  mothercoun- 
try.     More  recent  events  have  made  the  posi- 
tion of  the  colonial  government  one  of  no  small 
difficulty.     A  second  expedition,  undertaken 
against  the  refractory  rajahs  of  the  island  of 
Bali  in  order  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  made  in  1846,  has 
failed.     The  Dutch,  after  bavins  carried  by 
storm  one  of  the  fonnidable  redoubts  raised  by 


the  islanders,  were,  from  want  of  ammunition, 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  it.  The  col- 
onial government  cannot  submit  to  the  affiront 
thus  pat  upon  its  arms.  It  is  a  question, 
not  omy  of  nonor,  but  of  present  and  future 
security.  Public  opinion  in  Holland  has  pro- 
nounced itself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  iBali  must  sooner  or  later 
submit  to  the  dominion  of  Java. 

At  other  points  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
the  Dutch  government  has  also  difficulties, 
though  of  a  less  serious  nature,  to  contend 
against.  Sumatra  is  tranquil,  and  only  occu- 
pied with  the  development  of  its  agricultural 
resources.  But  at  Borneo,  the  proximity  of 
the  EngUsh  establishments  at  Labuan  and  Sar- 
awak, makes  the  Dutch  feel  the  necessity  of 
making  as  much  as  possible  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  denve  from  their  long  pos- 
session of  certain  important  points,  and  their 
relations  with  a  hurffo  number  of  native 
princes.  Celebes  is  endeavoring  to  profit  by  the 
liberal  measure,  tardily  granted,  which  declares 
Macassar  a  free  port;  but  the  defective  organi- 
zation of  the  financial  system  of  Java  renders 
remittances  difficult,  and  the  internal  com- 
merce, by  which  exportation  is  fed,  is  lan- 
guishing in  consequence  of  hostilities  which 
have  broken  out  between  the  kings  of  Boni 
and  Sopeng.  At  Macassar  they  indulge  the 
hope  that  expeditions  will  soon  be  organized 
in  France  ana  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying them  with  the  manu&ctures  of  those 
countries.  There  is  in  truth  an  important 
opening  for  our  industry ;  unhappily,  the  state 
of  credit  seems  to  debar,  for  some  time  to  come, 
French  commerce  from  anv  operation  of  this 
nature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  return 
of  confidence,  the  attention  of  our  merchants 
will  be  much  more  fully  directed  to  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  to  the  Indian 
possesions  of  Holland. — Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondee. 


A  DAY'S  GUNNING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


BT  A  <*  BarrisHEB. 


»> 


Some  years  since,  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  my 
mind  full  of  red  men,  buffido  hunts,  prairies, 
and  bush-fighting,  and  I  longed  to  enjoy  the 
exciting  sports,  and  to  behoM  the  stupendous 
scenery  of  which  I  had  beard  and  r^  such 
glowing  accounts. 

I  Unded  in  that  "  first  flower  of  the  finrest," 


the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  July ; 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  acquaintance  with 
the  sporting  men  residinfi;  at  that  place,  to  whom 
I  had  letters,  and  founa  that  I  was  just  in  time 
for  woodcodc-shootinff,  which  oonunences  on 
the  "  fourth  of  July.''  Many  BttuxBcieonse^ 
quence  date  from  th<U  day,  celebrated  in  hia. 
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A  Day's  Chxnmng  in  New  Jersey. 


I 


tory  ihrcmgh  Jonatban's  Declaration  of  the  In- 
dependence of  '*  Those  U-nited  States." 

The  weather  was  snflfocatingly  hot ;  bat  I 
was  too  keen  a  sportsman  to  heed  heat  or  cold, 
and  haying  made  my  arrangements,  and  pro- 
cnied  letters  of  introduction  to  a  certain  fiir- 
mer-Colonel  Zedekiah  Faithful,  who  resided 
some  seventy  miles  in  the  interior,  I  proceeded 
on  my  excursion.  Of  the  pleasures  of  the  road 
I  shall  make  no  observation,  save  that  unless 
a  man  be  double-jointed,  he  had  better  not  at- 
tempt to  travel  over  a  corduroy  road  in  New 
Jorsay. 

I  arrived  at  my  destmation  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  finding,  after  much  vociferation,  that 
all  application  of  this  kind  was  of  no  avail,  I 
tied  my  horse  to  a  stake,  entered  the  dwelling, 
and  found  the  whole  household  seated  at  a 
long  tabic,  on  which  were  piled  enormous 
masses  of  pork,  supported  by  heaps  of  cran- 
berry jam,  and  huge  bowls  of  Indian  suppane 
and  milk.  So  intently  were  the  family  en- 
gaged in  cramming  lumps  of  meat  into  their 
mouths,  and  forcing  the  same  down  their  throats 
with  gulps  of  milk,  (for  mastication,  it  appear- 
ed, took  too  much  time,  and  was  quite  an  un- 
necessary rofinement,)  that  my  entrance  was 
not  at  first  noticed.  I  theroforo  addressed  my- 
self to  the  elder  of  the  family.  The  old  man 
hardly  raised  his  head,  and,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  cranberry  jam,  hissed  forth  an  invita- 
tion for  me  to  be  seated  and  to  partake  of  the 
meal. 

I  soon  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther formalities ;  it  was  clear  if  I  did  not  help 
myself  I  should  not  get  any  of  the  vast  masses 
of  food  now  fiist  disappearing ;  but  although 
my  long  drive  had  given  me  a  most  keen  appe- 
tite, I  was  no  match  for  these  *'  go-aheads,"  and 
long  before  I  had  satisfied  my  cravings,  pork, 
cranberry  jam,  and  euppane,  had  vanished. 

All  then  left  the  house,  each  man  having  a 
ciear  on  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  a  quid  of 
tobacco  swelling  his  cheek  on  the  other.  I 
now  aeain  addressed  the  Colonel,  who  had 
seated  himself  outside  the  house,  and  was  blow- 
ing fortii  such  clouds  of  smoke  as  made  him 
nearly  invisible.  The  Colonel  read  my  letter 
of  introduction,  presented  me  with  a  cigar,  and 
then  appeared  lost  in  thought;  at  last  he 
paid: — 

"  Well,  now,  I  rather  oon-f em-plate  you  are 
one  of  them  Britishers  I  have  heard  tell  on, 
who  still  hold  to  the  smooth  bore  and  small 
shot,  and  go  a  birdrgunning.*    Well,  'tis 

•  Tears  past,  the  backwoodsmen  held  in  great  con- 
tempt those  who  ufted  shot  and  killed  birds ;  the  ri- 
fle and  ball  being  their  weapon,  and  deer  and  bear 
their  game.  These  men  haTe  passed  away,  and  their 
descendants  are  as  eager  bira-gunners  as  anj  Brit- 
isher. 


strange,  it  beats  all  notur,  and  I  can't  no  bow 
make  ye  all  out.  You  Britidbers  whipped  aO 
the  world,  and  so  in  course  you  must  be  xmytlKr 
a  smart  nation — that's  reasoning.  Well,  now, 
you  see  we  whipped  the  Britishers,  and  if  your 
nation  an't  so  soarp  as  we,  why  jou  nnisl  be 
pit-yed,  I  suppose,  and  that's  all  I  can  make  ti 
it.  But,  how  on  earth  can  a  cretur  with  coo- 
mon  sense  go  on  bird-hunts,  and  throw  away  a 
good  charge  of  powder  on  a  darned  miaeroble 
feathered  cretur  not  two  mouthlulB,  wben  the 
same  charge  would  put  a  (at  mooee  into  hk 
house,  and  feed  all  hands  fora  week  ?  WeH, 
stranger,  well!  it's  no  use  bothering  one's 
head,  but  if  you  are  bound  on  a  bird-hunt,  I 
must  do  the  best  I  can  for  ye,  only  do*n't  men- 
tion it  to  my  boys,  they'd  laugh  at  ye,  and  not 
a  one  stir  on  such  a  frolic.  But  there's  my  old 
nigger,  Apollo,  he  does  at  times,  when  he  can, 
eet  the  miserable  mites  in  a  grist  and  brii^ 
down  a  hul  swarm  on  them ;  he  knows  all  their 
haunts,  you  had  better  speak  to  him." 

And  the  Colonel,  appearing  to  be  &tigTied 
with  BO  long  a  discourse,  fell  back  in  his  scat, 
and  with  his  feet  placed  well  against  the  rail, 
much  hieher  than  his  head,  gave  hiniself  up  to 
contemplation. 

Upon  my  applymg  to  the  old  nigger  he 
gave  me  to  understand  he  knew  a  swamp 
<*chockfur'  of  woodcock;  I  therefore  bade 
him  call  me  early,  and,  frUagued  with  my  jom^ 
ney,  I  retired  to  rest 

Best  I  Oh  I  treacherous  memoij  !  the  re- 
membrance of  that  night  was  engraven  on  ny 
body  in  blood.  Sleep  OTcrcame  me,  and  I 
dreamed  of  woodcocks.  Thonsanda  upon 
thousands  methoufht  filled  the  air;  I  was 
tired  of  their  shiu^ter ;  when  with  one  accoid, 
they  turned,  and,  darting  at  me,  pieieed  ny 
body  m  every  direction  with  their  long  bilk 
With  a  yell  of  anguish  I  awoke,  a|pd  .found 
my  whole  person  covered  with  corptiTent  blood- 
sucking musquitoes.  To  sleq>  under  soeli 
persecution  would  have  been  to  rival  tlie  mar- 

rof  old,  who  slept  under  the  tortures  of 
rack.  I  therefore  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  doing  battle  ^th  my  relentlese  tor- 
mentors, and  at  last,  just  as  the  first  ray  of 
light  appeared,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  Pep- 
ped off  mto  a  dreamy  dose  from  which  I  wis 
startled  bv  the  voice  of  the  old  nigger, 
"  Golly  I  how  massa  do  sleep  dis  pine  mon- 
ing."  This  was  my  knell  to  my  little  hopes 
of  repose ;  I  therefore  dressed  and  desooided 
to  the  open  air. 

The  pure  breese  of  the  morning,  belmy, 
and  scented  with  the  fivgnmoe  of  the  magno- 
lia, the  oedar,  the  shumao,  and  sweet  hay,* 

*  A  wild  grass,  which,  when  going  to  ceed,  has  a 
most  fragrant  odor. 
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cooled  my  fevered  lips ;  a  bath  in  a  bright 
stream  near  the  honse  soothed  my  poor  swollen 
bod  J ;  and  I  found  myself,  uter  a  frugal 
breakfast  of  Indian  suppane  and  milk,  re- 
freshed and  eager  for  the  sport  of  the  day. 

Apollo  now  appeared  en  costume  for  the 
ohase,  and  his  toggeiy  certainly  rather  startled 
me  ;  neither  did  my  appointments  seem  to  give 
him  less  surprise;  but  this  I  did  not  much 
TTonder  at,  as  I  should  have  been  much  dis- 
appointed had  not  my  perfect  equipment  cre- 
ated some  admiration  in  the  unsophisticated 
minds  of  the  backwoodsmen. 

My  coat  was  of  the  latest  London  cut,  and, 
to  8uit  the  heat  of  the  weather,  of  gauze-like 
material,  lower  garment  to  match,  shoes  of  the 
thinnest,  and  with  my  superbly-finished  double 
gan  slung  over  my  arm,  1  felt  my  vast  superi- 
ority over  the  poor  old  nieger,  who  was  clad  in 
a  thick  leather  skirt,  wmch  reached  to  his 
thighs,  and  was  there  met  by  an  enormous 
pur  of  strong  boots ;  he  was  armed  with  a 
murderous-looking  Queen  Anne's  musket ;  he 
muttered,  at  starting,  something  about ''  A  Httle 
too  tin  for  de  swamp."  On  the  way  I  en- 
deavored to  draw  Apollo  into  conversation, 
and  I  was  soon  convinced  he  could  be  as  gar- 
rulous as  the  rest  of  his  race. 

The  nigger  had,  it  appeared,  been  brought 
up  by  the  father  of  his  present  master,  one 
Colonel  Obadiah  Futhful,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  model  of  a  hero. 

** Golly,  sar!"  said  Apollo,  "Colonel 
Obadiah  was  a  great  man.  Ton  know  the 
Colonel,  sar  ?  Not  know  Colonel  Obadiah, — 
where  'bout  you  come  from,  you  no  know  dat 
great  soldar  ?  Why,  de  Colonel  was  de  berry 
mos  strordinary  man  ob  de  day,  sar ;  im  j;reat 
sportersman,  ereat  rider,  and  at  fittin',  Lord^ 
sar,  im  a  debU  to  fit !  Why,  sar,  I  saw  de 
Colonel  heat  a  hul  swarm  of  British  dra- 
gooners." 

"  Ah  I  how  was  that,  Apollo  ?  " 

"  Why,  dis  away,  sar.     You  see  dat  I  and 

the  Colonel  libed  on  de  banks  of  de  Potomac 

riber,  dareaway  you  know,  massa,  down  by 

Washington.     Well,  sar,  we  had  heard  dat  de 

Britishers  were  off  de  coast  in  dair  big  ships, 

and  dat  dev  sane  dat  they  would  land  and 

bum  Washmgton  city;  so  Colonel  Obadiah 

and  de  rest  of  de  malitia  generals,  dey  had  a 

mittin,  and  it  was  put  to  wote  and  carried,  dat 

de  Britishers  shouldent  be  no  how  allowed  to 

come  ashore,  not  no  how ;   so  all  the  militia 

was  camped  about  de  country,  and  ready  to 

bust  wid  de  fittin  dat  was  in  dem.    Well,  sar, 

one  morning  beny  early  I  went  down  to  de 

riber  to  fish,  and  I  had  just  pulled  up  one 

d — d  big  cat  fish,  wheu  I  seed  a  hul  swarm  of 

boats  a  makmg  for  de  shore.     Oh,  said  I, 


dair  you  is  at  last,  is  you,  youtamalwarmints; 
so  I  ups  killuck,  and  offii  to  de  honse,  and, 
said  I,  *  Colonel,  der  a  coming.'  'Is  dey,' 
said  de  Colonel ;  '  den,  Apollo,  by  de  blessing 
ob  'eavenwe  will  show  dem  glory.'  Well, 
sar,  eur  missus  was  in  a  most  awful  sauattera- 
tion,  cortainlv,  when  Colonel  Obaoiah  go 
down  to  de  riber  with  his  *  Washington  Fork- 
ed Lightning  Riflee^'*  and  our  missus  was 
afeard  his  awful  rage  would  get  the  better  of 
im,  and  he'd  masseker  and  cut  to  pieces  all  de 
poor  misguided  Britbhers.  Berry  soon  I 
heard  a  most  tarnation  firing,  so  I  ups  on  de 
top  ob  de  house,  to  see  de  ^n.  '  0,  Oolly- 
gosh,  missus,'  said  I,  *  they  're  a  getting  pep- 
per, and  no  mistak ;  the  Colonel  is  a  poundine 
them  into  smash.'  'In  course  he  is,'  said 
missus ;  '  Colonel  Obadiah  was  always  a  great 
warrior.'  Well,  sar,  soon  ater  dis  I  se^  a 
horse  a  comin,  and  I  knowed  it  to  be  our 
mare  '  Clear  Grit,'  and  de  Colonel  on  her, 
a  riding  like  mad ;  den  I  seed  de  '  Forked 
Lightnings'  a  cutting  along,  and  de  red  coated 
dragooners  a  p«rancmg  and  a  tenmting  about, 
and  now  and  den  one  of  dem  rolling  off  his 
horse.  '  Ah,  Gosh,'  said  I,  *  don't  you  wish 
you  had  nebber  a  tried  fittin  with  our  Colonel 
Obadiah.'  Well,  sar,  predenly  the  fire 
wasent  quite  so  trong,  and  I  seed  de  Colonel 
a  comin  on  'Clear  Grit;'  dat  mare,  sar, 
was  a  going  like  a  streak,  and  behind  the 
Colonel  was  about  twenty  dbraeooners.  Lord, 
sar,  how  beautiful  the  Colonel  was  a  riding ; 
how  he  did  mnd  in  de  spurs  and  lay  on  with 
his  sword,  xou  see,  massa,  I  knowd  the 
Colonel  (who  was  a  great  racer  man),  arter  he 
had  beat  the  Britishers,  was  a  habbing  a  race 
wid  de  dragtMmers,  so  I  hollared  to  missus 
and  told  her  she  needent  be  no  more  afeerd 
dat  de  Colonel  would  hurt  de  poor  critters  any 
more,  but  he  was  a  trying  it  on  at  a  ouarter 
spurt,  and  was  a  winning  like  nothin.  Molly* 
gosh,  sar,  how  dat  Colonel  did  ride !  It  no 
use  for^  de  dragooners  to  race  agin  '  Clear 
Grit.'  She  was  a  Wirginna  bred  mare,  sar, 
and  had  taken  de  track  firom  all  de  best  crit- 
ters in.  dat  location,  and  so  de  darned  war- 
mints  seemed  to  tink ;  for  when  dey  found  dey 
could  not  catch  de  Colonel,  dey  began  a  firing 
at  de  mare,  sar.  Wam't  I  just  riled ;  so  I 
hollared  out  at  de  dragooners,  as  dey  went 
past  de  house,  dat  firing  wam't  fiiir  play ; 
when  de  spiteful  warmints  slaped  two  shots 
right  at  my  head.  But  de  fiurder  de  Colonel 
went,  de  farder  de  dragoonen  were  behind. 
I  knowed  it  wam't  no  use  to  try  a  racmg  or  a 
fittin  with  our  Colonel,  and  so  I  told  missus. 
The  Colonel,  sar,  gaUoped  right  slap  up  to  de 
'  Stamp  and  Go  £oarers,'  and  dis  redgemen, 
seebg  de  dragooners  a  coming,  cleared  de 
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ooune ;  on  went  de  Colonel  over  de  hill  and 
out  of  right ;  and  dat's  de  way  I  saw  de  Colo- 
nel heat  the  Britishers,  sar." 

I  was  rather  amused  at  the  old  nigger's 
description  of  the  English  troops'  landing  on 
the  Potomac,  and  the  conceit  with  which  he 
tamed  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Obadiah  into  a 
race. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  cedar  swamp ; 
and  having  loaded,  I  sent  forward  the  dogs, 
hnt  Apollo  told  me  to  call  them  in.  "  Dej 
critters  nebher  pind  woodcock ;  leab  old  niggor 
to  pind  de  bird." 

On  entering  the  covert  I  soon  found  the  use 
of  ApoUo's  thick  jacket.  Never,  in  all  my 
experience,  had  I  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
denseness  of  this  thicket,  or  the  size  and 
sharpness  of  the  thorns.  My  gauze-like  coat 
was  soon  in  ribbons ;  my  eyes  nearly  blinded, 
my  face  in  streams  of  bloNod ;  this,  added  to 
the  almost  overpowering  heat,  made  my  posi- 
tion anything  but  agreeable,  particularly  as 
we  had  not  as  yet  seen  a  single  cock  in  near 
half  an  hour's  beat. 

ApoUo  glided  about,  peering  into  the  trees 
in  a  most  extraordinary  vianner,  as  I  thought, 
and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  asking  him  if  we 
could  not  find  some  more  open  spot,  when  I 
found  something  strike  me  on  the  face.  Al- 
most blinded  with  the  blow,  I  put  up  my  hand ; 
a  cry  of  horror  escaped  me ;  I  found  I  had 
grasped  the  cold  coils  of  an  enormous  black 
snake,*  which  was  hanging  from  a  tree 
over  my  head. 

Apollo  looked  round,  gave  a  low  chuckle, 
and  was  proceeding  onward,  when  I  called  on 
him  for  mercy's  sake  to  stop. 

"Yal  ya!  yal"  kughed  the  old  wretch  ; 
"im  only  poor  black  tnake." 

"  Only  black  tnake ! "  sud  I,  my  flesh 
creeping  with  horror ;  **  I  did  not  know 
there  were  any  snakes  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

"  No  tnake,  massa  I  why  um  chockful  of 
tnake,  dis  swamp ;  im  full  of  copper-heads.f 
We  nebber  come  into  swamp  widout  de  tick 
boots,  cans  if  copper  bite  um,  im  dead  man, 
sar.  Dair,  massa  f  look  under  dat  shumac 
bush,  just  by  you  poot ;  dair  one  tnndeiing 
big  chap." 

Nearly  deprived  of  motion  by  fear,  I  saw 
close  to  my  foot  the  venomous  reptile. 

''  Let  us  leave  this  dreadful  place,  Apollo," 
said  I.  r  r- 

•  The  black  make  is  near  five  feet  lonff,  often 
limger;  it  ia  quite  hamilesa,  and  often  climbs  trees 
after  birds. 

t  A  Tiper  of  the  lar|est  sise,  and  moat  deadly ; 
called  coppers  by  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of 
their  color,  and  the  flatness  of  their  heads. 


"What,  before  we  find  the  woddco^, 
sar?" 

•*  D — ^n  the  woodcock  I "  said  I,  now  Iob- 
ing  all  patience,  and  determined,  if  posable, 
to  put  an  end  to  my  disagreeable  situation. 

Apollo  led  the  way  suUdly,  and  I  followed, 
walking  as  though  I  was  treading  on  red-hot 
ploughshai^cs,  expecting  each  moment  to  have 
a  black  snake  round  my  neck,  or  a  ooppa*- 
head  on  my  leg.    All  at  once   I   obseired 
Apollo  raise  his  gun ;  slowly,  and  with  great 
care,  the  old  man  took  his  aim,  and  at  last  his 
musket  poured  forth  its  contents.     The  nigger  | 
darted  forward  and  seized  his  prize,    whidi,  ' 
with  a  mouth  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  he  pro-  j 
claimed  to  be  "  one  berry  pine  woodcock."      j 

"  Woodcock,  you  erinning  old  idiot !  that's 
not  a  woodcock,  that  s  a  woodpecker. ^^  ♦ 

"Im  may  be  not  Britisher's  woodcock," 
said  Apollo,  puttmg  the  bird  in  his  podc- 
et,  ana  looking  at  me  ^th  the  utmost 
contempt. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  woodpecker,  called  here 
the  hio,  which  is  often  eaten  by  the  country- 
people,  and  the  old  nigger  had  snppoaed  I 
was  in  search  of  this  biroT 

We  soon  came  to  the  outside  of  ihe  covert, 
when,  wearied,  torn,  and  disgusted,  I  cast  my- 
self on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  friend- 
ly beech,  and  as  Apollo  appeared  sulky  at  mv 
Peering  at  his  pn>^,  I  disced  him.  affa^ 
receiving  some  instructions  as  to  my  road  home- 
ward. After  resting  myself,  I  looked  about 
me  and  discovered  I  was  on  a  well-cultivBted 
grass  farm ;  I  then  "  hied  "  my  dogs  forward, 
and  commenced  beating  the  fields,  and  to  my 
great  delight  I  fi>und  both  quail  and  woodcock 
m  reality. 

The  fields  being  fresh  mown,  there  was  no 
lay  for  the  birds,  but  to  my  satisfiiction  I  saw 
that  the  quail  mostly  fiew  to  a  piece  of  long 
grass  in  the  centre  of  the  meadows  which  was 
left  unmown.  I  therefore  beat  all  round  this, 
and  drove  the  game  into  it.  Having  aooom- 
plished  my  undertaking,  I  entered  the  ^rass, 
which  was  thick  and  up  to  my  waist  Qusil 
after  quail  arose,  and  as  often  fell  to  mj  gun ; 
and  I  became  so  elated  with  my  success,  that 
all  thought  of  pain,  fatigue,  black  snake,  <» 
copper-head,  was  gone,  and  though  I  did  now 
and  then  hear  a  rustlmg  in  the  grass  whiiJ! 
made  me  start,  when  I  picked  up  a  shot  Innl, 
I  was  much  too  delighted  to  heed  such  trifles. 
My  pockets  were  getting  heavy,  and  I  was  is 

*  Not  many  years  a^,  the  eonntiy  people  of  the 
United  States  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  rislae  of  a 
woodcock,  and  very  few  would  eat  the  bird.  Wood- 
cocks were  scarce,  but  since  the  country  has  become 
BO  highly  cultivated,  these  birds  hare  appeax«d  in 
great  numbers,  and  thousands  are  sent  into  the 
ket  by  the  country  people. 


il 


the  -very  centre  of  the  grass,  when  I  heard  a 
shout  from  a  hill  at  some  distance,  and  looking 
up,  I  saw  a  person  who  by  his  gestores  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

Now  I  had  hitherto  always  found  it  to  be  the 
best  practice,  when  challenged  afitr  off  by  en- 
raged fanners  or  their  servants,  as  a  trespasser, 
to  be  both  blind  and  deaf  until  the  persecutors 
approach ;  daring  which  time  one  may  either 
quietly  make  off,  or  feign  ignorance  of  any 
improper  intentions.  The  sport  at  this  time 
was  too  good,  and  cost  too  much  labor,  to  be 
easily  given  up ;  and  although  I  heard  the  fel- 
low bellowing  at  the  top  of  lus  voice,  and  saw 
him  running  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him, 
I  still  continued  shooting.  At  last  he  was 
near  enough  to  make  himself  heard. 

**  Holloa  !  there,  you  tarnation  fool !  oome 
out  of  that  iang  grass. 

•*  O  yes,"  thought  I,  "seed-ground,  veiy 
likely ;  but  hie  on,  good  dogs,  we  may  get  a 
brace  of  birds  before  his  short  legs  can 
reach  us." 

**  Coqie  out  of  that  long  grass!  "  again 
rang  in  my  ears.  ' 

*•  Not  till  I  can't  help  it,  my  lad,"  thinks  I ; 
'*  hie  on  there,  we  have  a  dozen  bevies  if  we 
have  one  in  this  piece  of  stuff  yet." 

*'  Oh  !  you  contoncorous  varmtnt  I  Come 
out  of  that  long  grass  I " 

The  enemy 's  close  upon  us ;  one  shot  more, 
and  then  to  close  quarters. 

''  By  the  etamd  !  be  you  mad,  or  be  you 
deaf?  "  cried  the  man,  now  at  the  edge  of  the 
grass,  and  in  an  agony  of  excitement.  <'  Due 
you  wish  to  be  a  dead  man?  Come  oat  of 
that  long  grass^  I  say." 

His  last  words,  spoken  with  great  vehe- 
mence, made  me  pause ;  steelrtraps  and  spring- 
guns  came  into  my  thoughts. 

'*  Come  out,  oome  out  of  that  long  grass, 
or,  by  the  etomal,  you  are  a  gone  sucker ; 
almighty  smash,  don't  you  know  that  is 
my  snake  grass  f  come  out,  you  tarnation 
fool  I" 

**  Snake  grass,"  said  I  in  a  low  tone,  rais- 
ing myself  on  tiptoe,  and  standing  on  the  veiy 
smallest  space  of  ground.  "  Sniii:e  grass,  sir ; 
what's  snake  grass  ?  " 

"  Come  out,  I  say ;  and  if  you  get  away 
without  death  in  your  carcass,  which,  by  the 
immortal  pumpkin,  I  rather  guess  you  never 
will,  I  '11  tell  you  what  snake  grass  is." 

Trembling,  I  crept  out  of  the  grass,  and 
approached  the  farmer,  who  stood  wiping  tibe 
perspiration  from  his  head. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  tell  on 
darned  fools  that  go  on  bird-hunts,  but  may  I 
be  obsquatilated  eternally,  if  I  ever  thought 


a  feller  was  fool  enough  to  go  into  a  piece  of 
3 0X907  snake  grass,  after  a  poor  miserable 
quail. 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  snake 
grass  f 

**  Not  know  what  sfiake  grass  is  ?  Well, 
I  might  have  seen  by  your  out'ards  that  you 
wem't  of  this  location.  But  do  n't  you  know 
these  here  clearings  are  chockfol  of  all  kinds 
of  varmint  snakes  ?  When  we  mows  we  leave 
a  piece  of  long  mss  for  the  tarnation  reptiles 
to  go  into,  and  when  the  mss  gets  diy,  you 
see,  we  sets  fire  to  it,  and  bums  all  the  venom- 
ous varmints,  and  so  makes  kind  of  a  clear- 
ance of  the  snakes  every  year.  Lord  a  marry  1 
when  I  seed  you  in  my  long  grass — ^which 
OQght  to  be  chockful  of  coppers — ^I  thought 
you  must  be  a  gone  sucker ;  and  how  on  arth 
you  escaped,  is  beyond  all,  and  that 's  a  fact." 

I  felt  sic^  and  fiunt,  and  leaned  upon  my 
gun  for  support.  My  escape  had  been  mi- 
raculous. Thanking  the  farmer  for  his  kind- 
ness in  warning  me  of  my  danger,  and  declin- 
ing his  invitation  to  partake  of  refreshment  at 
his  abode,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Colo- 
nel Obadiah's. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  whole  male 
household  was  in  the  fields  at  work ;  I,  there- 
fore, left  my  thanks  for  the  Colonel,  and  hav* 
ing  put  to  my  horse,  I  drove  off  torards  New 
York,  contrasting  all  I  had  heard  and  read  of 
the  ''  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,"  with  the 
pleasures  of  my  first  day's  gunning  in  New 
Jarsoy. — BeniUey^s  IRseelUmy. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  ns  as  follows : — 
**  There  is  at  Fir  Grove,  Weybridge,  the  rea- 
dence  of  Sir  John  Easthope,  a  fine  copy  of  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  Jane,  of  Aragon,  by  Bar 
phael,  the  histoxy  of  which  is  curious.  It  be- 
longed to  the  present  President  of  the  French 
Bepublic,  who  asked  Sir  John  £5,000  for  it, 
— assigning  as  a  reason  for  this  enormous  de- 
mand that  it  was  the  original.  He  affirmed 
that  his  uncle,  the  Emperor,  had  had  it  copied 
— ^had  hung  the  copy  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre 
— and  had  given  the  original  to  Queen  Hor* 
tense,  his  (the  President's)  mother,  finom 
whom  he  inherited  it.  Sir  John  Easthope  af- 
terwards bought  the  picture  at  the  sale  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  eflfects,  just  before  the  celebrated 
debarkation  at  Boulogne.  Tliis  is  a  remarkar 
ble  specimen  of '  Les  Idies  Napolioniennes^ 
with  regard  to  honesty.  Did  the  prince  really 
expect  to  turn  his  uncle's  fraud  into  hard  cash  ? 
Did  he  believe  the  story,  and  think  it  a  clever 
thing,  and  his  own  title  as  against  the  French 
nation  a  good  one  ?" — AtheMSum, 
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CoUectanea. 


COLLECTANEA. 


THE  GOLD  DIGGERS. 


The  chain  which  bowed  ni  to  the  ground 

(The  heayier  than  of  Gold), 
Ii  daily,  br  your  toil,  unwound. 

And  loa«ened  of  its  hold : 
Another  link !— another,  still  !— 
Another !— Labor,  then,  your  fiUl 
A  little  space  we  soon  shall  gain 
To  breathe— and  gasp  for  life  again. 

Ye  eannot  eat  that  Gold 

Which  ye  so  much  desire, 
Nor  drink  the  bullion  roll'd 
From  the  refiner's  fire : 
Hunger  will  claim  his  tribute  due ; 
Cold  oiteth  still  your  garments  through ; 
The  thousand  wants  of  life  will  press, 
And  Gk>ld— alone— 'is  yalueless. 

But,  springing  from  his  trance, 

Lea^s  Labor  into  life  !— 
The  mmble  shutties  glance ! 
The  thronging  mill  is  rife 
With  busy  hands !— the  fUmace  glowing ! 
The  smitn  his  giant  strength  bestowing, 
To  fashion,  for  your  use,  the  steel  :— 
For  you  reTolyes  the  mighty  wheel ! 

Diff  deep,  ye  daring  men, 

And  labor ;  ye  are  riffht ! 
"Forth  from  his  selfish  aen, 
Drag  the  bright  fiend  to  light ! 
The  usurer  now,  in  turn,  may  quake, 
Nor  hope  his  godless  gains  to  make ; 
For  every  stroae  ye  make  sets  free 
A  man,  and  giyei  us  liberty ! 

Reason  (in  yain^  assailed 

The  sullen  pnde  of  pelf ; 
A  nation's  nun  failed 
To  shake  the  soul  of  self : 
Unclasped  awhile—to  close  again, 
The  heayier  grew  the  gilded  chain. 
God's  proyidence  alone  a  door 
Hath  ope'd,  and  Gold  shall  chain  no  more ! 


niTBBT  AND  HA8TB. 

«  Never  do  anything  in  alinrrj,"  is  the  ad- 
vice given  to  attorneys  and  solicitois  by  Mr. 
Warren.  "  No  one  in  a  hurry  can  possibly 
have  hu  wits  about  him  ;  and  remember,  that 
in  the  kw  there  is  ever  an  opponent  watching 
to  find  you  off  your  guard,  xou  may  occasion- 
ally be  in  haste,  but  you  need  never  be  in  a 
hurry;  take  care — ^resolve — never  to  be  so. 
Bemember  always  that  others'  interests  are  oc- 
cupying your  attention,  and  suffer  by  your  inad- 
vertence—-by  that  negligence  which  generally 
occasions  hurry.  A  man  of  first-rate  business 
talents— one  who  always  looks  so  calm  and 
tranquil,  that  it  makes  one's  self  feel  cool  on  a 
hot  summer's  day  to  look  at  him— K)nce  told 
me  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  hurry  but  once, 
and  that  was  for  an  entire  fortnight,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career.  It  nearly  killed 
him  ;  he  spoiled  eveiy  thing  he  touched ;  he 
was  always  breathless,  and  harassed,  and  mis- 
erable ;  but  it  did  him  good  for  life ;  he  resolv- 


ed never  again  to  be  in  a  hairy — aod  nerer 
was,  no,  not  once,  that  he  could  remember,  dur- 
ing twenty-five  vears'  practioe  I  Observe,  I 
speak  of  being  hurried  and  flustered — Doi  of 
being  in  haste,  for  that  is  often  inevitable  ;  but 
then  is  always  seen  the  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority of  different  men.  xou  may  indeed  al- 
most define  hurry  as  the  condition  to  which 
inferior  man  is  reduced  by  haste.     I  cne 
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day  observed,  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  sitting  on  a  railway  biU,  the  ehid* 
secretary  of  the  company,  during  several  houn, 
while  great  interests  were  in  jeopardy,  preserve 
a  truly  admirable  coolness,  tranquillity,  and 
temper,  confening  on  him  immense  advantages. 
His  suggestions  to  counsel  were  masterly,  and 
exquisitely  well-timed ;  and  by  the  close  of  the 
day  he  had  triumphed.  ''How  is  it  that  one 
never  sees  you  in  a  hurry  ?"  said  I,  as  we  were 
pacing  the  long  corridor,  on  our  way  from  the 
oommittee'room.  "Because  it*s  so  expen- 
aive,"  he  replied,  with  a  significant  smile.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  observation,  and  doii*t 
you." —  Warren  on  AUomeys  and  SoKdiors. 

PARIS  VASHIONS. 

A  shade  of  blue,  now  much  in  vogue  for  vel- 
vet chapeauXf  is  called  bleu  President ;  forty 
vears  ago,  I  am  told,  by  a  dowager  who  remem- 
Ders  everv  foshion  that  has  appeared  for  a  long- 
er periocl  than  that,  it  was  oUu  Josephine  ; 
then  bleu  Elodie^  after  the  heroine  of  the  ro- 
mantic Viscount  d'Arlencourt.  Forgotten  for 
some  time,  it  reappeared  as  bleu  Caroline,  in 
compliment  to  the  Dutchesse  de  Berry ;  un- 
der the  new  dynasty  it  became  bleu  Louise, 
beine  a  fovorite  color  of  the  present  Queen  of 
the  Belnans  before  her  mamage.  After  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  appeared  as  bleu 
ffelene.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  will 
its  next  appellation  be  ?  But  to  return  to  the 
ehapeaux  bleu  President;  they  are  always 
lined  with  white  satin,  and  ornamented  with  a 
black  lace  pointe,  thrown  negligently  on  the 
brim,  and  descending  in  long  lappets,  whidi 
may  either  be  left  floating  or  tied  under  the 
chin. — BeUe  AssemtUe. 
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RIFE  BRXAD. 

Bread  made  of  wheat  flour,  when  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  is  unprepared  for  the  stomach. 
It  should  go  through  a  change,  or  ripen,  before 
it  is  eaten.  Young  persons,  or  persons  in  the 
enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  may  eat  bread 
immediately  after  being  baked,  without  any 
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Bible  injuiy  from  it — ^bat  wei^klj  and  aged  per- 
sons cannot — and  none  can  eat  sacH  without 
doing   harm  to  the  digestive  organs.     Bread, 
after  being  baked,  goes  through  a  change  sim- 
ilar to  the  change  in  newly-brewed  beer,  or  new- 
ly-cbomed  buttemulk,  neither  being  healthy 
until  after  the  change.     It  not  only  has  more 
nutriment,  but  imparts  a  much  greater  degree 
of  cbeerfulness.     He  that  eats  old  ripe  bread 
will  have  a  much  greater  fiow  of  animal  spirits 
than   he  would  were  he  to  eat  unripe  bread. 
Bread,  as  before  observed,  discharges  carbon, 
and   imbibes  oxygen.     One  thing  in  connect 
tion  with  this  thought  should  be  noticed  by  all 
housewives ;  it  is,  to  let  the  bread  ripen  where 
it  can  inhale  the  oxygen  in  a  pure  state.  Bread 
will  always  taste  of  the  air  that  surrounds  it 
while  rinening-^hence  it  should  ripen  where 
the  air  is  pure.    It  should  never  ripen  in  a 
cellar,  nor  in  a  close  cupboard,  nor  in  a  bed- 
room. The  noxious  vapors  of  a  cellar  or  a  cup- 
board never  should  enter  into,  and  form  apart 
of  the  bread  we  eat.    Bread  should  be  light, 
well  baked,  and  properly  ripened  before  it 
should  be  eaten.    Bread  that  is  several  days 
old  may  be  renewed,  so  as  to  have  all  the  fresn- 

I  ness  and  lightness  of  new  bread,  by  simply 
putting  it  into  a  commom  steamer  over  the  fire, 

I  and  steaming  it  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  vessel  under  the  steamer  containing  the 
water  should  not  be  more  than  half  full,  other- 
wise the  water  may  boil  up  into  the  steamer 
and  wet  the  bread.  After  the  bread  is  thus 
steamed,  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  steamer 
and  wrapped  loosely  in  a  cloth,  to  dry  and 
cool,  and  remain  so  a  short  dme,  when  it  will 

II  be  ready  to  be  cut  and  used.    It  will  then  be 
like  cold  new  bread. — American  Farmer. 


A  new  French  journal,  Le  Pays,  gives  some 
account  of  a  philanthropic  scheme  conceived, 
and  about  to  oe  executed,  by  M.  Chabert,  in 
the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes — ^which  ex- 
tends in  some  useful  respects  the  principle  of 
the  English  model  lodging-house.     His  project 
is,  to  eiect  in  each  of  the  arrondissements  of 
Paris,  what  he  calls  "  Laborers'  Citaes."  Clean 
and  ury  lodgings  are  to  be  provided  for  the 
tenants,  at  a  pnce  below  that  of  their  present 
tainted  abodes ;  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  bed- 
chamber, and  ffltdng^room,  heated  by  stoves  in 
winter,  which  are  to  be  ventilators  in  summer. 
A  common  washhouse  wiU  be  established  for 
each  "  city," — and  bathing-houses,  the  tickets 
for  which  wiU  be  so  distributed  amons  the  ten- 
ants as  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  baths  per 
month  to  each  inhabitant.     Furnished  cham- 
bers will  be  prodded,  at  6  or  8  francs  a  month, 
forworkmeh  who  have  no  means  of  purchasing 
fomitare ;  ia  portion  of  the  weekly  sum  going 


as  rent,  and  the  remainder  to  liquidate  the  fur 
niture  by  instalments,  and  finally  make  it  the 
tenant's  own.  Each  "  city"  is  to  have  a  public 
hall,  warmed  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  poor 
of  the  arrondissement ;  and  this  will  be  ako  a 
rendezvous  for  the  unemployed  workmen  of 
the  district — where  masters  may  find  ail  sorts 
of  handicraftsmen  on  demand.  The  workmen 
will  inscribe  their  names  with  the  inspector  of 
the  "city," — whose  bertificate  will  be  a  testimo- 
nial to  employers  in  search  of  hands.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  arrondissements,  physicians  have  al- 
ready offered  their  gratuitous  services  to  these 
intended  establishments. 


PERSIAN  POLITENESS. 

When  the  Persian  Ambassador  visited  the  fa- 
mous gallery  of  Scottish  Princes,  at  Holyrood, 
"  You  paint  all  these  yourself?"  smd  his  Ex- 
cellency to  the  housekeeper.  "  Me.  Sir  ? — 
hoot,  no,  Sir ;  I  canna  paint,  please  your  hon- 
or." "  Younotknow,  ma'am,  you  try,  ma'am. 
You  do  a  great  deal  better,  ma'am.' — Quar- 
terly  Heview. 

MB.    JOHN  o'eEEFFE. 

The  Morning  Herald  gives  the  following  as 
one  of  the  latest  jnsms  of  the  Dublin  Hue  and 
Cry :  **  John  O'lSeeffe  absconded  on  the  4th  of 
January,  taking  with  him  two  large  mahogany 
tables,  seven  chairs,  nine  silver  tea  and  ten  sil- 
ver egg  spoons.  He  has  a  cracked  voice  when 
speaking — ^which  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat, 
trousers,  stock,  and  hat !  was  a  sexton  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  Lower  Grardiner<treet,  and  a  por- 
ter in  the  savings'  bank.  Abbey-street,  where 
he  readed.  He  has  ftiends  in  Tallaght,  coun- 
ty Dublin,  cousins  in  Gk>sford,  and  also  in  Al- 
fred street,  London ;  sisters  at  Newcastle  and 
the  Canal  Bridge,  and  is  also  at  Earlfield, 
Ballymoter 
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The  British  Museum.-— A  splendid  speci- 
men of  mosuc  pavement  has  been  placed  in 
the  national  collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  passa^  ^®^^^^  ^  ^®  g&Ueiy  Xan- 
thian  Antiqmtes.  The  specimen  is  about 
eight  feet  square — was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  on  the  spot  assigned  as  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  —  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum. 
On  reaching  this  countiy  it  was  found  broken 
in  innumerable  pieces ;  but  under  the  hand  of 
Sir  R.  Westmacott  it  has  been  restored.  It 
represents  the  head  of  a  sea-god,  with  flowing 
beard,  and  feet  of  the  sea-horse. 

It  is  said  that  a  lady  of  the  frmily  of  a 
literary  French  ex-minister  now  in  England,  is 
transliiling  "  Jane  Eyre  "  into  iVench. 
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KVGLISH  COPTRIGHT  IN  AfiTERICA  AfFECTED 

BY  THE  New  Postal  Tariff. — Tho  following 
statemeDt  is  made  bj  the  New  York  corres- 
pondent of  one  of  the  dailj  papers :  —  "  Look- 
ing at  the  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate 
the  value  of  the  new  postal  treaty  received  by 
the  Earopa,  and  which  is  now  in  action,  having 
been  at  once  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Its  terms  have  given  universal  satis- 
faction on  this  side,  and  great  and  deseryed 
credit  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  the 
ability  and  indefatigable  earnestness  with  which 
he  urged  the  question.  Without  detailing  the 
several  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  its  provisions  generally.  By  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  the  rates  of  postage  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — '  Postage  across  the  sea,  16  cents,  or 
8d.  sterling.  English  inland  postage,  3  cents, 
or  1  l-2d.  sterling.  United  States  inland 
postage,  5  cents,  or  2  l-2d.  sterling.  The 
sea  postage  paid  to  the  vessel  performing  the 
service.  Transit  rate  through  this  countir  to 
Canada,  5  cents,  or  21-2d.  sterling  ;  and  25 
per  cent,  for  paying  by  the  ounce,  instead  of 
paying  by  letter.  Transit  through  England, 
the  inland  postage,  and  25  per  cent,  ^ansit 
through  Canada;  the  Canadian  rates: — 
Newspapers  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  vice  versa,  2  cents,  or  Id.  sterling. 
Periodicals  weighing  two  ounces.  Id.  or  2 
cents,  or  Id.  sterling;  over  two  and  under 
three  ounces,  6d.,  or  12  cents ;  over  3,  and  un- 
der 6  ounces,  8d.,  or  16  cents;  and  2d.,  or 
4  cents,,  for  each  ounce  or  fraction.'  sit  is 
provided,  that  in  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  the  mail-steamers 
are  to  continue  running,  unless  six  weeks' 
notice  be  ^ve^  by  either  one  or  the  other. 
The  great  boon  is,  in  the  fact  of  newspapers 
being  now  maikble  at  a  postage  of  Id. 
sterling,  and  that  the  postages  of  every  kind 
are«  optional  as  to  pre-payment.  I  cannot 
avoid  calling  attention  to  the  door  thus  opened 
for  the  admission  into  Great  Britain  of  English 
copyright  works,  reprinted  in  the  cheap  Ameri- 
can newspatpers.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  papers  of  this  week 
publishes  the  whole  of  Dickens's  new  Christ- 
mas work  in  its  columns  in  one  publication; 
(lie  paper  is  sold  for  ikree-halfpence  sterling  ; 
many  hundreds  are  mailed  by  the  steamer  to-^ 
day,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  check' 
this  serious  violation  of  copyright,  unless  every 
postmaster  in  the^  country  is  turned  into  a  sort 
of  literary  examiner,     it  is  strange  that  our 


English  officials  did  not  see  that  the  YaD^ees 
were  thus  certain  to  get  to  windward  of  tbem. 
Of  course,  the  Americans  say  that  Engiiafa 
newspapers  can  take  like  liberties  with  Amei> 
can  copyright  works.  Newspapers  in  tius 
country  exist  by  the  gross,  some  printers  isoe 
a  dozen  from  one  and  the  same  forge;  tbe 
poorest  persons  subscribe  to  them,  ana  I  bv« 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  majority  d 
the  weekly  prints  will  now  publish  the  ms. 
valuable  and  modem  copyright  Engli^  nvb, 
solely  with  a  view  to  their  sale  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Already  we  have  the  fim 
volume  of  Macaulay^s  Jmsiory  of  England, 
announced  in  two  weeks*  pwUeationt  of  a 
newspaper,  cU  a  cost  of  threepence.  Ihk  is 
done  in  hopes  of  a  large  sale  under  the  d«w 
postage  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thjU  tbe 
ailemma  into  which  the  British  oificuls  hare 
fallen,  will  be  the  means  of  promodiig  so 
equitable  international  law  of  copjrig|it  A 
minister  of  such  high  literary  reputation  as  Mr. 
Bancroft,  is,  of  all  others,  best  suited  to  biiog 
about  such  a  desirable  object." 

Mr.  Bobert  Cadell,  the  eminent  boobeDer, 
and  friend  and  publisher  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
died  at  Batho  House,  near  £dinbur^,oii  tk 
20th  inst.  He  was  die  son-in-law  and  saeoes- 
sor  of  Arthibald  Constable,  and  rose  into 
eminence  as  a  publisher  on  the  min  of  ^ 
celebrated  firm  of  Scott,  Constable  and  M 
lantyne.  It  was  Mr.  Cadell  who  sogge^ 
to  Scott  the  republication  of  his  novels  and 
romances  in  monthly  five-shilling  voInnKs; 
and  it  was  Mr.  Cadell's  tact  and  sagvatytf  > 
publisher  that  ultimately  righted  Scott's  afiiis, ' 
and  set  —  as  we  recorded  kst  week  to  he  the 
case —  the  whole  estate  of  Abbotsfoni  fi«e 
from  incumbrance.  As  his  great  hit  ms  the 
monthly  five-shilling  issue  of  the  novels,  «> 
his  great  mistake  was  his  scHaJled  Abhotsfixd 
edition, —  which  is  said  to  have  cost  hin  ap- 
wards  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  ^ 
known  to  have  been  a  heavy  article  on  hi^ 
shelves.  He  had  little  taste  in  art,— hot 
thought  he  knew  a  good  deal  i^ot  it  He 
paid  largely  for  what  he  wanted,  made  > 
parade  of  well-known  names,*  and  picked  up, 
rather  by  accident  than  anything  else,  a  ^^^ 
happy  illustrations.  He  was  never  inan^- 
tensive  way  of  bueiness  with  authors.  Be 
published  for  Capt.  Basil  HaU,— and,  ttc  all 
the  "  great  houses, "  had  an  '<  Artof  Cookerj 
of  his  own ;  but  latterly  he  confined  his  attea- , 
tion  to  working  the  Scott  copyrights  in  fiW  j 
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possible  shape  for  a  speedy  eale.     This  he  did 
so  "vrell,  that  he  has  died  possessed  of  a  hand- 
some estate  in  land,  a  large  sum  of  realized 
money^  and  the  entire  copyright  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Within  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
Mr.  Cadell  was  able  to  make  as  lar^e  a  fortune 
through  the  works  of  one  author  alone,  as  old 
Jacob  Tonson  succeeded  in  scraping  together 
after  fifty  years'  dealings  with  at  least  fifty 
authors,  and  with  patent  rights  for  government 
printing,  which  Mr.  CadeU  never  nad.     This 
large  sum  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  writings  of  Scott  were 
not  first  published  by  Mr.  Cadell  —  that  his 
fortune  was  made  by  the  sale  of  works  of 
which  the  public  had  already  bought  so  large- 
ly,  that  many  were  in  their  fifth  and  sixth 
editions. 


Sir  Francis  Head,  it  appears,  is  the  author 
of  the  article  on  the  Nortn-Westem  Railway, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Bevietc. 
Sir  Francis  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  success 
of  the  article  that  he  has  greatly  enlarged  it, 
j  with  a  view  to  separate  publication,  to  be 
called  *'  Stokers  and  Pokers." 


The  Common  Watch. — ^The  common  watch 
is  in  many  of  its  parts  a  very  ill-constructed 
machine.      The   train  of  wheelwork  which 
transmits  the  motion  of  the  main  spring,  for 
example,  is  contrived  on  principles  so  fiiulty 
that  tney  would  be  scouted  by  every  prastised 
mecbanician.    Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
any  attempt  to  introduce  a  better  machine 
would  utterly  fail  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 
Long  used  methods  and  ingenious  engines 
have  been  specially  provided  to  fiishion  and 
cut  every  one  of  the  minuter  parts  which  go 
to  compose   the  existing  instrument.      Mr. 
Dent  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution stated  that  every  watch  consisted  of 
at  least  202  pieces,  employing  probably  215 
persons,  distributed  among  forty  trades — to  say 
nothing  of  the  tool-makeni  for  all  these.    If 
we  were  now  materially  to  alter  the  construc- 
tion of  the  watch,  all  those  trades  would  have 
to  be  releamed,  new  tools  and  wheel-cuttmg  en- 
gines to  be  devised, — and  the  majority  of  the 
workmen  to  begin  life  again.     During  this  in- 
terval, the  price  of  the  new  instrument  would 
be  enormously  enhanced.     We  should  again 
bear  men  speak,  like  Maevolio,  of  "  winding 
up  their  watches  "  as  a  token  of  magnificent 
wealth.     Thus,  in  our  complicated  state  of 
Bociety,  even  machines  in  process  of  time  come 
to  surround  themselves  with  a  circle  of  "  vest- 
ed interests  "  which  embarrass  all  our  attempts 
at  improvement. — Edinburgh  Review. 


Elastic  Moulds. — At  the  school  of  design, 
Mr.  Young  Mitchell,  the  master,  gave  a  lec- 
ture, illustrated  by  experiments,  on  the  art  of 
making  elastic  moulds.  It  has  great  advan- 
tages over  the  old  plan.  The  molilds  may  be 
made  at  small  cost,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
That  which  would  occupy  five  or  six  days  m 
the  modelling,  may  be  furnished  by  this  process 
in  half  that  number  of  hours.  By  the  facility 
thus  afibrded,  beautiful  forms  may  be  multi- 
plied so  cheaply  as  to  be  brought  within  the 
the  reach  of  all.  The  principal  material  used 
for  the  elastic  moulds  is  glue  or  gelatine. 
The  best  fish  glue  will  answer  as  well  as  gela- 
tine, and  is  much  cheaper.  The  material  is 
dissolved,  like  glue,  in  a  vessel  placed  over 
the  fire  in  a  pot  of  hot  water,  stirring  it  during 
the  process.  To  each  pound  of  the  gelatine 
it  is  necessary  to  add  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bees'  wax- 
It  is  ready  for  use  when  about  the  thickness  of 
syrup.  The  model  must  be  oiled  carefully 
with  sweet  oil, — ^and  the  composition  must  be 

Soured  upon  it  while  warm,  but  not  boiling, 
aving  set,  it  may  be  taken  off  the  model. 
When  the  model  is  small  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  shoe  or  case,  which  gives  facility  for  shak- 
ing the  mould  well  when  the  plaster  is  poured, 
so  as  to  drive  it  well  into  the  crevices.  *  The 
plaster  should  be  fine;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  harden  and  set  quickly,  about  half  an 
ounce  of  alum  should  be  added  to  each  pint  of 
water  used  in  mixing  it.  Before  using  the 
mould  it  should  be  carefully  oiled.  Great 
care  is  requu'ed  in  mixing  the  plaster,  and 
watching  it  when  in  the  mould,  for  if  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  heat,  the 
mould  is  destroyed.  Mr.  Mitchell  exhibited 
moulds,  and  casts  were  taken  from  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Mitchell  also 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  stearine,  and  explain- 
ed how  casts  may  be  made  with  a  shining  and 
wax-like  appearance. — Sheffield  and  Bother- 
ham  Independent, 

The  feuiUeton  of  the  ConstittUiannel  con- 
tains the  following  list  of  pictures  which  have 
perished  before  tne  destructive  hand  of  the 
Paris  mob.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Palace 
of  Neuilly  was  partially  burnt.  The  Palais 
Boyal  also  sufi^red  in  the  same.  These 
buildings  both  contained  many  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  the  French  school.  Tbe  remnants 
only  remain  heaped  up  in  a  confused  mass  in 
the  Salle  Henri  Qufttre  of  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre.  The  "Neapolitan  Improvisatore,"  of 
Leopold  Robert,  has  disappeared.  This  pic- 
ture was  originally  intended  by  Robert  to 
represent  '*  Corinne  an  Cap  Mis^ne."  After 
pamful  eflforts  to  give  the  requisite  pose  and 
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expression  to  the  heroine,  he  scraped  the 
figure  oat  of  the  canyass  and  painted  in  the 
figure  of  the  improvisatore.  So  much  for  the 
history  of  this  picture,  which  is  now  lost.  It 
is  supposed  to  nave  been  torn  to  pieces,  as  a 
portion  of  it  was  seen  in  a  picture  shop  near 
the  Louvre.  The  "  Mamelouck  "  of  Q^n- 
cault  has  disappeared,  —  as  well  as  the  "  Sol- 
dat  Laboureur  of  Horace  Vemet,  and  the 
**  Maree  d'Equinoxe  "  of  Boqueplan.  Two 
exquisite  heads  bj  Masaccio,  Charles  Y.  and 
Isabella  of  Portugal  —  and  Eleanor  of  Aus- 
tria, by  Holbein  —  have  been  lost  from  the 
Palais  Eoyal.  -^  Henry  IV.  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  by  Porbus,  are  gone.  Amongst  the 
pictures  by  living  artists  which  have  perished/ 
are  the  **  Oath  of  the  three  Swiss,"  by  Steu- 
ben ;  "  Gustavo  Wasa,"  by  Hersent ;  "  The 
Brigand's  Wife,"  by  Schnetz ;  "  Love  —  and 


Psyche,"  by  Picot;  besides  others  of  leas 
note.     Horace    Yemet    has  snflfered    most 
"  The  attack  of  the  Gate  of  Gonstantine  "  has 
been  cut  from  the  stretcher  and  taken  away. 
Many  other  canvasses  were  cut  throa^,  but 
not  taken  away.     The  battle  pieces  of  Hanau, 
Montmirail,    Jemappes,  and   Valiny,    ''The 
Confession  of  the  Dying  Brigand,*'  the  •*  Be- 
vue  de  Hussards,"  have  been  cut  to  pieces 
with  swords.     "  Camille  Desmonlins  arborant 
la   Cocarde  Yerte,"   and  the  portrait  of  the 
Peasant  Girl  of  Arricia,  have  shared  the  same  ' 
fate.       **  The  Neapolitan  Mother  cryiog  orer  ,  • 
the  Kuins  of  her  Cottage,  thrown  down  by  an  ' 
Earthquake,"  one  of  the  masterpieces  (£  Leo-  J 
pold  Kobert,  has  been  merced  in  a  hmidied  ' 
places  by  bayonets.       *' The  White  Horse  (^ 
Gdricault "  has  also  disapneared,  —  as  well  as 
Prudhon's  portrait  of  Talleyrand. 
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The  Histort  of  Bahawalpub;  with  no- 
tices- of  the  adjacent  Countries  of  Sindh, 
Afghanisiam,  Multan,  and  the  West  of  India. 
By  Shahamet  Ali,  Author  of  "  The  Sikhs  and 
Afghans." 

Bahawalpur — laid  down  inmost  maps  as 
Daoudpootra,  the  capital  alone  being  marked 
BS  Bahawalpur — is  a  district  adjacent  to  the 
present  seat  of  war ;  the  Khan  having  lately 
assisted  Edwardcs,  and  his  family  havmg 
always  continued- friendly  to  the  English  since 
their  first  connection  with  Elphinstone  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century. 

The  history  proper  in  this  book  is  the  trans- 
lation of  an  abridgement  of  the  "family 
annals  of  Nawab  Bahawal  Khan."     It  was 


made  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Cunning- 
ham ;  was  turned  into  English  by  Shahamet 
Ali,  as  an  exercise  in  India ;  and  is  now  pub- 
lished, with  some  official  documents  and  origi- 
nal remarks,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ruler  of  Bahawalpur  has  lately 
come  before  the  public.  The  story  begins 
with  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ; 
passing  rapidly  over  some  periods,  and  dwell- 
mg  fully  upon  others.  The  narrative  has 
more  incident  and  a  less  juvenile  character 
than  some  native  memoirs ;  but  the  remoteness 
and  smallness  of  the  subject,  the  want  of  unity 
or  end  in  the  history,  with  the  •*  blue  boory" 
character  of  the  volume,  render  it  of  little 
interest  to  English  readers,  unless  they  have 
some  object  in  view  in  consulting  it. — Sped. 
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